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ST      STEPHE  N  S. 

[!N  this  Poem  it  is  intended  to  give  succinct  sketches  of  our  principal  Parlia- 
mentary Orators,  commencing  with  the  origin  of  parliamentary  oratory  (in  the  Civil 
Wars),  and  closing  with  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  Poem  will  be  completed  in 
Three  Parts.] 

WHEN  frank-eyed  War  with  Love  stood  hand  in  hand, 

And  cities  oped  on  lonely  Faeryland, 

Song  was  the  voice  most  faithful  to  the  time, 

And  England  spoke  in  CHAUCER'S  lusty  rhyme. 

Thus  long  ere  yet  the  Orator  is  known, 

Each  age  demands  an  utterance  all  its  own  ; 

Now  thrills  in  carols  wise  without  a  rule, 

Now  fires  a  camp,  and  now  dictates  a  school. 

But  not  till  warring  thoughts  mature  their  strife, 
Till  some  slow  people  swell  to  stormy  life, 
And,  lost  the  inert  hereditary  awe, 
•Exact  a  reason  where  imposed  a  law, — 
Not  till  the  right  to  argue  truth  be  won, 
The  heart  of  many  fires  the  lips  of  one  ; 
And  the  great  Art  which  sways  this  age  of  ours, 
Stands  forth  as  Justice  'midst  conflicting  powers, 
And,  lest  the  foe  of  all,  Brute  Force,  prevail, 
Leans  on  the  sword,  while  proffering  but  the  scale. 

What  causes  first  in  English  halls  combined 
To  free  the  voice  1— those  which  first  freed  the  mind. 
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In  Eastern  tales,  a  fond  enchanter's  care 
Immures  in  rock  a  giant  child  of  air ; 
By  its  own  growth  the  genius  wears  away 
The  yielding  stone,  and  nears  its  native  day ; 
Till  through  pale  fissures  rushes  in  the  storm, 
And  from  the  granite  whirlwinds  lift  the  form  ; — 
So  forth  soared  Reason  from  the  cells  of  Rome, 
Rapt  on  the  blasts  that  rent  her  prison-home  ; 
And  her  own  pinions  in  their  angry  flight 
Cast  shadow  down  while  sailing  up  to  light 
Then  Man,  tormented  with  a  glorious  grief, 
Scared  by  the  space  that  spreads  round  unbelief, 
Sought  still  to  reconcile  the  earth  and' sky, 
And  to  his  trouble  came  Philosophy. 
She  came,  as  came  from  Jove  a  Prophet-Dream, 
Mid  Night's  last  shade  and  Morning's  earliest  beam, 
And  in  weird  parables  of  coming  things 
Showed  truth  to  seers,  but  boded  woe  to  kings. 

Forms  that  hem  round  this  social  state  of  Man 
Are  so  by  custom  blended  into  plan, 
That  thro'  one  chink  if  some  bold  footstep  steals, 
Each  fence  is  loosed,  and  all  the  structure  reels. 
Hark,  BACON  speaks  !  and  walls,  with  which  the  wise  \ 
Had  belted  Nature,  vanish  ;  startled  eyes 
Explore  a  bound,  and  skies  expand  on  skies. 
Faith  thus  dislodged  from  ancient  schools  and  creeds, 
Question  to  question,  doubt  to  doubt  succeeds — 
Clouds  gathering  flame  for  thunders  eooii  to  be, 
And  glaes'd  on  SHAKESPEARE  as  upon  a  sea. 
Each  guess  of  others  into  worlds  unknown 
Shakespeare  revolves,  but  guards  concealed  his  own — 
As  in  the  Infinite  hangs  poised  his  thought, 
Surveying  all  things,  and  asserting  nought. 

And  now,  transferr'd  from  singer  and  from  cage, 
Stands  in  full  day  the  spirit  of  the  age — 
INQUIRY  ! — She,  so  coy  when  first  pursued 
In  her  own  ancient  arduous  solitude, 
Seized  by  the  crowd,  and  dragged  before  their  bar, 
Changes  her  shape,  and  towers  transformed  to  War; 
Inscribes  a  banner,  flings  it  to  the  gales — 
Cries,  "  I  am  Truth,  and  Truth,  when  arm'd,  prevails." 
Up  leaps  the  zealot— Zeal  must  clear  her  way, 
And  fell  the  forests  that  obscure  the  day. 
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To  guard  the  Bible  flashes  forth  the  sword, 
And  Cromwell  rides,  the  servant  of  the  Lord. 
Twin-born  with  Freedom,  then  with  her  took  breath 
That  Art  whose  dying  will  be  Freedom's  death. 
From  Thought's  fierce  clash  in  lightning  broke  the  word 
Ungagg'd  at  last  the  Isle's  strong  Man  was  heard  : 
Still  in  their  sheaths  the  direful  swords  repose  ; 
Voice  may  yet  warn  :  The  ORATOR  arose  ! 

Founders  of  England's  slow-built  eloquence — 
Truth's  last  adornment  as  her  first  defence — 
Pass — but  as  shadows  !     Nevermore  again 
May  the  land  need,  yet  reel  beneath  such  men  ! 
Lo,  where  from  haunted  floors  the  phantoms  rise, 
Pale  through  the  mists  which  cleared  for  us  the  skies, 
There,  but  one  moment  lingering  in  the  hall, 
The  earliest,  hardiest  Orator  of  all 
Shines — and  wanes  ELIOT  on  the  verge  of  War, 
As  day,  in  redd'ning,  slays  its  own  bright  star. 
There  flits  by  WALLER  of  the  silvery  tongue, 
And  faith  as  ductile  as  the  lyre  he  strung. 
There,  wise  to  warn,  yet  impotent  to  guide, 
And  sad  with  foresight,  moves  the  solemn  HYDE. 
Mark  in  the  front,  fit  leader  of  the  van, 
Yon  large,  imperfect,  necessary  Man; 
With  all  the  zeal  a  cause  conflicting  needs, 
And  all  the  craft  by  which  the  cause  succeeds ; 
Iron  as  Ludlow,  yet  as  Villiers  trim, 
'Twixt  saint  and  sinner — Atlas- shoulder' d  PYM. 

Behind,  pure,  chill,  and  lonely  as  a  star, 
Ruthless  as  angels,  when  destroying,  are, 
Sits  VANE,  and  dreams  Utopian  isles  to  be, 
While  swells  the  storm,  and  sea  but  spreads  on  sea^; 
Still  in  a  mirage  he  discerns  a  shore, 
And  acts  with  Hampden  from  belief  in  More. 

Nor  less  alone,  nor  less  a  dreamer,  there 
Wan  FALKLAND  looks  through  space  with  gloomy  etare, 
Pondering  that  question  which  no  wise  man's  voice 
Ever  solved  yet  to  guide  the  brave  man's  choice, 
When  the  dread  Present,  as  on  an  abyss, 
Splits,  in  two  paths,  the  frowning  precipice — 
That,  to  lost  towers  which  tides  already  whelm; 
This,  through  daik  gorges  to  an  unknown  realm  ; 
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Hard  to  decide  !  each  future  has  its  crime ; 
Each  past  its  wreck  :  here,  how  control  the  time  ? 
There,  how  rekindle  dust  ?    Between  the  two, 
At  least  choose  quick.    Life  is  the  verb  "  To  do  ! " 
What  makes  the  huge  wall  crash  before  the  course 
Of  the  slight  ball  ?    Accelerated  force ! 

Ponderest  thou  still,  while  murder  fills  the  stage, 
And  the  ghost  becks,  O  Hamlet  of  thine  age  ? 
"The  scholar's,  soldier's  glass  '."—glass  clearer  still, 
Of  worth  made  useless  by  the  want  of  wilL 

But  lo  !  what  shadow  fills  the  phantom  hall, 
Awful  and  large,  awhile  obscuring  all ; 
On  angry  aspects  bending  brows  of  woe, 
Still  as  a  glacier  over  storms  below  ? 
That  front,  proud  STRAFFOED,  needs  no  bauble  crown 
To  make  it  kinglier  than  the  Stuart's  frown. 
How  the  dire  genius,  skill'd,  alert,  intent,      . 
Speaks  from  each  swart  Italian  lineament ! 
Some  close  Visconti  there  your  search  defies, 
In  the  cold  gloom  of  unrevealing  eyes ; 
And  the  hard  daring  of  Castrucci  dwells 
In  scheming  lips  comprest  as  Machiavel's. 

But  hark  !  what  voice,  deep-toned,  and  musical 
With  Raleigh's  noble  English,  thrills  the  hall? 
Still  of  that  voice  which  awed  its  age,  one  tone 
Comes,  sad  as  flutes  funereal,  to  our  own  ; 
When,  at  the  last,  the  grand  offender  pleads, 
Tears  drown  our  justice  and  efface  his  deeds  ; 
And  when  poor  Stuart,  with  his  feeble  "  Nay," 
Signs  the  great  life  which  shields  his  own  away, 
Freedom,  that  needs  the  victim,  rights  his  shade, 
And  turns  her  axe  towards  him  who  has  betrayed  : 
While  loyal  Knighthood,  half  a  rebel  grown, 
Veils  its  shamed  eyes  from  Treason  on  a  throne. 

But  see,  where  rising  last  on  lull'd  debate, 
With  brief  discourse,  in  which  each  word  has  weight, 
With  "  brain  to  plan,  tongue  to  persuade,  and  hand 
To  do  all  mischief," — which  can  free  his  land, 

Great  HAMPDEK  fills  the  eye ! 

Oh,  wise  as  Strafford,  and  as  Vane  sincere, 
Warm  without  frenzy,  wary  without  fear, 
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Freedom's  calm  champion,  while  in  peace  her  trust, 

Freedom's  first  martyr  while  her  war  was  just. 

Hadst  thou  but  lived  thine  own  designs  to  crown  ! — 

No  !  at  its  brightest  let  thy  sun  go  down  ! 

If  Heaven  in  thee  had  viewed  the  later  guide, 

From  Heaven's  elected  death  had  turn'd  aside. 

Thrice  happy  one  !  thy  white  name  is  not  seen 

In  the  red  list  of  Bradshaw's  jurymen  ; 

Thy  manhood  smote  not  the  grey  crownless  head — 

Thy  faith  forsook  not  the  good  cause  it  led — 

Thy  cheek  flush'd  not  at  the  usurper's  scoff, 

When  pikemen  bore  a  people's  bauble  off ; 

Hid  from  thy  sight  the  loved  Republic's  doom, 

In  courtiers  crowding  Cromwell's  ante-room, 

And  Gideon-Saints,  the  men  of  Marston  Moor, 

Drill'd  into  sentries  at  the  Brewer's  door. 

So  pass,  0  pure  Ideal  of  the  free, 

True  star  to  steer  by,  wheresoe'er  the  sea, 

Linking  the  cause  that  gives  the  world  its  breath — 

With  Cromwell's  triumph  ?  No ;  with  Hampden's  death. 

Slow  out  of  sight  the  conclave  fades  away, 
And  the  last  shape  which  doth  the  gaze  delay, 
Resting  on  orb  and  mace  the  large  right  hand, 
Is  yon  rude  sloven  with  the  blood-stained  band. 

Wide  is  the  void  they  leave  as  they  depart ; 
Long  Freedom  sleeps, — with  Freedom  sleeps  her  art. 
The  grand  Republic — for  the  million  won — 
Shrinks  into  space  just  large  eno'  for  one  ! 

Safe  from  wild  talk,  reign,  lonely  Cromwell,  reign  ! 
Hath  not  the  Lord  delivered  thee  from  Vane  1 
What !  would  a  Sanhedrim  of  Vanes  appal 
Less  than  one  stranger-shadow  on  thy  wall  1 
Why  gag  the  Time  ?— To  guard  with  Mutes  thy  life  ? 
Safer  the  loud  tongue  than  the  noiseless  knife  : — 
To  still  the  flood  that  floated  The  Good  Cause  ? 
Or  save  from  critics  Cromwell's  fame  and  laws  ? — 
Vain  dupe, — the  stream  thy  genius  might  have  led, 
Stopt  by  thy  fear,  runs  back  to  its  old  bed — 
And  The  Good  Cause  1— is  Charles  on  his  white  horse  ! 
And  Cromwell  ? — lo  !  at  Tyburn  hangs  a  corse  ! 
Yes,  silenced  long,  outbreaks  the  Nation's  voice — 
"  King  Charles— King  Charles— let  all  the  land  rejoice  !" 


Sick  of  grim  saints,  short  commons,  and  long  graces, 

Welcome  wild  sinners,  laughter,  and  gay  faces. 

France  saves  our  monarch  from  that  vulgar  curse, 

A  mean  dependence  on  his  people's  purse — 

Charles  from  King  Louis  takes  his  annual  fees, 

Snubs  rude  St  Stephen,  and  misrules  at  ease. 

Shut  up  the  House—  can  Freedom  need  its  votes 

To  doom  a  Sidney  ?— or  to  saint  an  Gates ! 

But  from  the  flats  of  that  ignoble  hour, 

What  genius  lifts  its  lightning-shatter'd  tower  ? 

Wild  as  the  shapes  invoked  by  magic  spell, 

Dire  and  grotesque,  behold  Achitophel ! 

Dark  convict,  seared  by  History's  branding  curse, 

And  hung  in  chains  from  Dryden's  lofty  verse. 

Yet  who  has  pierced  the  labyrinth  of  that  brain?— 

Who  plomb'd  that  genius,  both  so  vast  and  vain  ? — 

What  moved  its  depths  ?— Ambition  ?— Passion  ?— Whim  ? 

This  day  a  Strafford — and  the  next  a  Pym  1 

Is  it,  in  truth,  as  Dryden  hath  implied, 

Was  his  "  great  wit  to  madness  near  allied  1 " 

Accept  that  guess,  and  it  explains  the  Man  ; 

Reject — and  solve  the  riddle  if  ye  can  ! 

But,  "  halting  there  in  a  wide  sea  of  wax," 
Trusting  no  star,  trims  boasting  HALIFAX  ; 
And  who  so  fit  that  fickle  age  to  lead — 
An  age  of  doubt,  a  man  without  a  creed  ? 
Complete  as  Gorgias  in  the  sophist's  art — 
Orator  not — for  orators  need  heart. 
Note  him,  "  of  piercing  wit  and  pregnant  thought, 
Endowed  by  Nature,  and  by  Learning  taught 
To  move  assemblies ; " — yes,  to  reconcile 
Patriots  to  place  !    That '  wit '  had  won  no  smile 
From  Marvell's  lip  ;  that ' pregnant  thought'  suppb'ed 
No  light  to  Hampden  ;  nor  dispelled  in  Hyde 
One  noble  doubt, — in  Vane  one  noble  dream  ! 
When  what  they  are  not  men  desire  to  seem, 
Their  praises  follow  him  who  can  suggest, 
Smooth  public  pleas  for  private  interest, 
Dwarf  down  rude  virtues  with  a  cynic  eneer, 
Yet  simulate  their  substance  in  veneer, 
Unite  extremes  in  this  sole  golden  mean, — 
"  'Tis  good  for  both  my  good  should  come  between  ; 
And  who  with  zeal  sincere  can  raise  the  cry, 
'  My  country  thrives ' — unless  he  add, '  and  I.' " 
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Out  on  the  mask  ! — we  turn  a  man  to  find, 
The  naked  face — the  honest  human  mind — 
And  hail  fair  SOMERS  !     If  some  names  more  near 
Our  work-day  world  shine  more  distinctly  clear, 
Yet  who  shall  tell,  in  glory's  luminous  host, 
Which  are  the  orbs  that  influence  earth  the  most  1 
And  every  life  of  use  so  purely  bright, 
Beams  evermore  a  part  of  the  world's  light ; 
The  air  we  breathe,  its  noiseless  rays  suffuse, 
Blent  in  the  rainbow,  nourishing  the  dews. 

What  voice  now  swells  from  Anne's  Augustan  days? 
What  form  of  beauty  glows  upon  the  gaze  ? 
Bright  as  the  Greek  to  whom  all  toil  was  ease, 
Flash'd  forth  the  English  Alcibiades. 
He  for  whom  Swift  had  not  one  cynic  sneer, 
Whom  hardiest  Walpole  honoured  with  his  fear, 
Whose  lost  harangues  a  Pitt  could  more  deplore 
Than  all  the  gaps  in  Greek  and  Roman  lore, 
Appalling,  charming,  haunting  ST  JOHN  shone, 
And  stirr'd  that  age  as  Byron  thrill'd  our  own  ; 
Sighing  for  ease,  yet  ever  keen  for  strife, 
Zeno's  his  creed,  yet  Aretin's  his  life  ; 
With  Protean  grace  through  e^ery  change  he  sports, 
Now  awing  senates,  now  perplexing  courts  ; 
A  soul  of  flame,  though  both  a  brand  and  torch, 
Firing  the  camp  or  dazzling  from  the  porch. 
Behold  him  now,  not  in  his  autumn  day, 
But  the  full  flowering  of  his  dainty  May  ; 
Not  Pope's  sad  friend,  and  soul-deceiving  guide, 
But  the  State's  darling  and  the  Church's  pride. 
How  the  fair  aspect,  ere  a  sound  is  heard, 
Prepares  the  path  for  the  melodious  word ; 
Mark  in  each  gesture  force  with  ease  allied, 
And  manly  passion  with  patrician  pride  ; 
And  oh,  that  style  !  so  stately,  sweet,  and  strong, 
Which,  tamely  read,  has  all  the  charm  of  song, 
What  must  its  power  o'er  beating  hearts  have  been, 
The  genius  speaking  while  the  man  was  seen  ! 
Judge  it  by  this— behold  a  later  time, 
His  party  shattered,  and  its  cause  a  crime  ; 
His  white  name  blotted,  his  young  vigour  spent, 
A  lone  grey  man  comes  back  from  banishment. 
Fear  seized  the  Council ;  England  seemed  too  weak 
Against  that  tongue,  if  once  allowed  to  speak  ; 
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Law  ransacks  all  the  expedients  at  its  choice, 
Restores  the  peer,  and  then  proscribes  his  voice. 
So  the  grand  orator,  his  field  denied, 
Shrunk  to  a  small  philosopher,  and  died. 

Dear  to  all  classic  taste  that  age  of  Anne ; 
We  love  its  poets,  though  their  verse  will  scan ; 
Its  prose  still  greets  us  like  a  pleasant  friend, 
Though  not  so  wise  but  what  we  comprehend — 
A  well-drcst  elegant  Horatian  age. 
Suspend  the  curtain,  glance  along  the  stage  ; 
Who's  that  with  timorous  yet  with  pompous  air, 
Blandly  reserved,  and  stiffly  debonnair  ? 
H ARLEY,  "  got  up  "  for  splendour  and  parade  ; 
And  ne'er  less  Harley  than  when  in  brocade. 

Note,  through  the  leve'e  with  a  careless  stride, 
Parting  the  throng  as  some  tough  keel  the  tide, 
With  soldier  bearing,  yet  in  priestly  guise, 
With  black  brows  knitted  over  azure  eyes, 
With  lips  that  kindle  from  the  gravest  there, 
The  boisterous  laughter  which  they  scorn  to  share, 
The  stem,  sad  man  who  made  the  world  so  gay, 
SWIFT  comes— half-Rousseau  and  half-Rabelais. 
Half-Rousseau  ? — yes  ;  for  while  we  gaze  on  both, 
Hating  we  pity,  and  admiring  loathe  ; 
With  varying  fever-fits  now  glow,  now  freeze, 
And  shuddering  ask,  "  Which  genius,  which  disease  ? " 
Half- Rabelais  1 — yes ;  on  crozier  and  on  crown 
Hanging  wild  fool-bells,  jingling  reverence  down  ; 
.  Profaning,  levelling,  yet  illuming  earth, 
Vile  and  sublime,  the  demagogue  of  mirth  : 
Power,  wisdom,  beauty  trampled,  smeared,  and  spurned  : 
What  rests  to  admire  1 — the  strength  that  overturned  ! 
Genius  permits  no  mortal  to  debase 
By  his  own  height  the  stature  of  his  race ; 
The  crowds  beneath  if  he  with  scorn  surveys, 
He  dwarfs  them  not ;  he  does  but  lift  their  gaze. 

But  Swift,  not  now  the  envenomed  malcontent ; 
His  mind  has  space — its  gloomy  fires  a  vent ; 
The  smile,  if  wintry,  yet  plays  round  the  sneer ; 
The  bright  stern  eye  sees  some  cathedral  near ; 
And  the  fierce  hand  that  warms  in  Harley 's  clasp, 
Feels  at  the  touch  a  mitre  in  its  grasp. 
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Break  up  the  levde  !  that  no  place  for  friends, 

Harley's  gilt  coach  the  equal  pair  attends — 

Poet  and  premier-  take  the  air  together, 

Discussing  Church  and  gossip,  State  and  weather. 

See,  as  they  pass,  what  quaint  familiar  groups, 

What  lively  Muses  in  what  formal  hoops  ! 

See  Pope's  light  Sappho,  arm'd  with  pen  and  fan, 

This  points  her  billetdoux,  that  slays  her  man ; 

While  her  pale  poet  scorn'd  yet  courted  sighs, 

And  one  brief  folly  dims  those  lustrous  eyes. 

Lo,  Marlborough's  duchess  !  welcome  to  her  grace — 

Her  with  the  fury  heart  and  fairy  face ; 

Whose  aim  a  despot's,  and  whose  sense  a  doll's — 

Whose  pride  Roxana's,  and  whose  language  Poll's. 

With  English  humour  and  wild  Irish  heart, 
See  STEELE  rehearse  what  Goldsmith  made  a  part, 
Ranging  at  whim  from  fever-heat  to  zero, 
Now  the  frank  rake,  and  now  "  the  Christian  Hero." 
Play  as  he  will,  the  deuce  is  in  the  cards ; 
Student  at  Isis,  trooper  in  the  Guards — 
A  brisk  comedian  now  before  the  lamps, 
And  now— a  grave  Commissioner  of  Stamps  ; 
Now  a  church  union  with  the  Scotch  his  wish, 
Next  day,  "  a  project  for  preserving  fish ;" 
Inventing  Tatlers,  scribbling  a  Gazette — 
Ever  at  work,  and  never  out  of  debt. 
Ah  !  wits,  like  fools,  oft  make  their  proper  rods — 
Where  Prudence  comes  not,  never  come  the  gods. 

But  there,  with  step  more  modest  and  more  slow, 
Comes  the  supreme  "  SPECTATOR  "  of  the  show  ; 
Exquisite  Genius,  to  whose  chisell'd  line 
The  ivory's  polish  lends  the  ivory's  shine. 
With  strength  so.  sweet,  in  its  subdued  repose, 
Virgil  of  humorists,  and  Pope  of  prose  ; 
In  this  what  dignity,  in  that  what  ease ! 
»In  both  what  charm  ! — the  rarest  charm,  to  please  ! 

Quick  glide  the  rest.    See  CIBBER  has  his  lord ; 
Were  there  more  Cibbers,  lords  would  be  less  bored  ! 
See  BERKELEY,  lingering  on  his  heavenward  way, 
Smooth  his  large  front  to  the  child-laugh  of  GAY  ; 
See  peers,  see  princes  vying  for  the  praise 
Of  high-bred  CONGREVE,  heartless  as  his  plays. 
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But  wheresoe'er  the  eye  delighted  rove, 

The  Muse  still  stands  beside  some  earthly  Jove, 

Fused  in  one  air  the  universal  Powers 

That  light  the  ages,  or  but  gild  the  hours. 

Rank  then  was  pleased  when  Wit  jts  birthright  claimed  ; 

If  either  cringed— not  Swift,  be  Harley  blamed. 

In  court,  in  senate,  hall,  and  mart,  and  street, 

Frank  Genius  came  its  fellow-chiefs  to  meet — 

Pleasure  itself  seemed  dull  and  void  of  ease, 

Till  some  bright  spirit  taught  her  how  to  please  ; 

And  no  Sir  Plume  was  half  so  proud  as  when 

The  sylph  politely  shaped  him  to  a  pen. 

But  all  too  long  a  truant  from  my  theme. 
I  mark  the  sparkles,  not  pursue  the  stream. 
Now  comes  the  Man  who  has  for  verse  no  ear, 
For  lore  no  reverence,  and  for  wit  no  fear  ; 
Burly  and  bluff,  in  St  John's  vacant  place, 
The  land's  new  leader  lifts  his  jovial  face. 
Alas  !  poor  Nine — a  dreary  time  for  you ! 
King  George  the  First,  Sir  ROBERT  WALPOLE  too  ! 
Sir  Robert  waits ; — those  shrewd  coarse  features  scan, 
How  strong  the  sense,  how  English  is  the  man  ! — 
English,  if  left  to  all  plain  sense  bestows, 
And  stripp'd  of  all  that  Man  to  genius  owes. 
He  sets  no  flowers,  but  each  dry  stubble  gleans — 
Statesman  in  ends,  but  huxter  in  the  means — 
Boldly  he  nears  his  hack?,  extends  the  chaff, 
And  flings  the  halter  with  an  ostler's  laugh. 
Corruptly  frank,  he  buys  or  bullies  all, 
And  is  what  placemen  style  "  the  practical." 
Is  this  man  eloquent  1    The  man  creates 
New  ground,  now  ours — the  level  of  debates. 
Eloquent  1— Yes,  in  parliamentary  sense, 
The  skilful  scorn  of  what  seems  eloquence ; 
Adroit,  familiar,  fluent,  easy,  free, 
And  each  quick  point  as  quick  to  seize  as  see  ; 
Shielding  the  friend,  but  covering  from  the  foe, 
And  ne'er  above  his  audience  nor  below  : 
Arm'd  in  finance,  blow  up  with  facts  the  speech, 
And  rows  of  figures  bristle  in  the  breach. 
Soft  in  his  tones,  seductive  in  his  sighs, 
When  doom'd  to  take  "  a  vote  upon  supplies ;" 
At  times  a  proser,  at  no  time  a  prater, 
And  six  feet  high — in  short,  a  great  debater. 
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And  is  that  all  ? — Nay,  truth  must  grant  much  more  ; 

The  bluff  old  Whig  was  Briton  to  the  core. 

With  this  strong  purpose,  whatsoe'er  he  plann'd, 

To  save  from  Pope  and  Papist  kings  the  land. 

His  heart  was  mild  ;  it  slew  not,  nor  proscribed  ; 

His  tenets  loose  ;  in  clemency  he  bribed. 

A  town  conspires  in  secret : — he  sends  down 

Cannon — tut !  candidates  to  buy  the  town. 

Sly  Jesuits  have  a  senator  misled, 

He  hints  a  pension,  and  he  saves  a  head. 

While  since  adventure  outlets  must  obtain, 

In  closing  war  he  frees  the  roads  to  gain  ; 

Shows  teeming  marts,  and  says  to  Hope,  "  Behold, 

'Tis  Peace  that  guards  the  avenues  to  gold." 

So  blent  with  good  and  evil  all  the  springs 

Which  move  in  states  the  wheels  of  human  things, 

That,  though  the  truth  must  be  with  pain  confest, 

Men  not  too  good  may  suit  mankind  the  best : 

So  leave  Sir  Robert  "  buttoned  to  the  chin, 

Broadcloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within," 

To  tax,  to  bribe,  to  coax  the  public  weal 

From  foreign  standards  and  fraternal  steel. 

Far  livelier  wit,  which  malice  more  refines, 
Words  better  minted,  and  from  wealthier  mines, 
More  warmth  with  dignity,  more  force  with  grace, 
Rank  PULTENEY  loftier— loftier  till  in  place. 
His  art  attack,  success  his  genius  ends  ; 
Yield  him  the  fort — he's  lost  when  he  defends. 
Yet  none  so  boldly  rushed  upon  the  wall, 
And  none  so  stoutly  sapp'd  it  to  its  fall ; 
And  none  e'er  wielded  with  so  keen  a  fence 
The  poniard  sarcasm  lends  to  eloquence. 
See  him  with  Walpole  singly  hand  to  hand, 
How  the  slight  dagger  foils  the  heavy  brand ; 
Sharpening  to  epigram  each  word  of  hate, 
He  shines  and  stabs,  the  Martial  of  debate.* 

With  wit  as  piercing,  but  in  words  more  chaste, 
That  steal  their  blow,  and  never  wound  the  taste. 
His  Thyrsus  sword,  in  classic  wreaths  conceal'd, 
Charms  and  persuades  Hortensian  CHESTERFIELD. 
Too  slight  to  jostle  with  the  Burghers'  crowd, 
With  tones  too  well  bred  when  the  roar  is  loud, 


"  How  many  Martials  were  in  Pulteney  lost ! " — POPE. 
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Form'd  for  the  air  patrician  calm  affords, 
He  rivals  Cicero  when  he  speaks  to  Lords ; 
Makes  commerce  courtier-like,  and  Cocker  clear, 
And  speaks  of  freedom  like  a  free-born  peer. 

High  above  each  in  genius,  lore,  and  fire, 
With  mind  of  muscles  which  no  toil  could  tire, 
With  lips  that  seem'd  like  Homer's  gods  to  quaff 
From  nectar-urns  the  unextinguished  laugh, 
Frank  with  the  mirth  of  souls  divinely  strong, 
CABTEBET'S  large  presence  floats  from  out  the  throng. 
What  earlier  school  this  grand  comedian  rear'd  ? 
His  first  essays  no  crowds  less  courtly  cheer'd. 
From  learned  closets  came  a  sauntering  sage, 
Yawn'd,  smil'd,  and  spoke,  and  took  by  storm  the  age  : 
Who  that  can  hear  him,  and  on  business,  speak, 
Would  dream  he  lunch'd  with  BENTLEY  upon  Greek, 
And  will  to-night  with  Hutcheson  regale  on 
The  feast  of  Reason  in  the  tough  To  Kalon. 
With  what  rich  spoils  the  full  life  overflows ; 
His  genius  gilds,  because  his  nature  glows ; 
Call  it  not  versatile,  but,  like  the  sun, 
Fix'd  and  the  same  whate'er  it  beams  upon  ; 
Fix'd  and  the  same  not  less  because  it  calls 
Colour  from  things  on  which,  as  light,  it  falls. 

Pass  by  the  lesser,  not  inglorious  host ; 
Awed,  they  shrink  back ;  arise,  majestic  ghost ! 
Lo,  the  great  Arts'  unrivalled  master  one, 
The  mightier  Father  of  the  mighty  Son ! 
Like  hero  myths  before  the  Homeric  time, 
Looms  the  vast  form— if  vague,  the  more  sublime  ; 
That  pomp  of  speech  but  such  memorial  leaves, 
As  the  gone  storm  with  which  the  wave  still  heaves ; 
Or  as,  on  hills  remote,  the  cloudy  wreath, 
Flush'd  with  the  giant  sun  that  sank  beneath. 
Yet  it  is  not  by  words  that  critics  praise, 
Nor  yet  by  deeds  which  after-judgment  weighs 
With  ounce  and  scruple  in  impartial  scales, 
That  a  great  soul,  like  a  great  truth,  prevails. 
Apart  from  what  is  said  and  what  is  done, 
There  is  a  force  by  which  the  world  is  won, 
Born  in  men's  destined  ruler  ! — Reason  halts 
To  gauge  the  merits  or  assess  the  faults, 
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While  forth  unguess'd.  magnetic  influence  flows, 
Attracts  the  followers,  or  unnerves  the  foes. 

Our  fathers  tell  us  what  their  fathers  told, 
How  from  those  lips  the  glorious  cataract  roll'd ; 
And  while  its  scorn  all  barrier  swept  away, 
Each  wave  the  roughest  still  flash'd  back  the  day. 
The  effect  sublime  ;  the  cause  why  fritter  down  ? 
Did  stage-craft  teach  the  mode  to  wear  the  crown  1 
Learn'd  he  from  Eoscius  in  what  folds  to  bring 
The  imperial  purple  1 — was  he  less  the  king  1 
"  Actor  "  you  call  him  ;  yes,  with  inborn  ease 
What  labour  made  divine  Demosthenes ; 
Tones  with  the  might  of  music  at  their  choice, 
The  front  august,  the  eye  itself  a  voice, 
These  Nature  gave  ;  did  care  the  rest  impart, 
Nature  herself  were  chaos  without  art. 
Was  it  a  fault,  if  cowering  Senates  shook, 
Thrill'd  by  a  whisper,  spellbound  by  a  look  1 
Or  could  the  gesture  dazzle  and  control, 
Save  as  it  launch'd  some  lightning  of  the  soul  ? 
Others  take  force  from  judgment,  fancy,  thought, 
CHATHAM  from  passion ;  for  its  voice  he  sought 
Sounds  rolling  large  as  waves  of  stormy  song, 
By  pride  made  stately,  but  by  anger  strong ; 
To  colder  lips  he  left  the  words  that  teach  ; 
He  awed  and  crush'd— the  JLschylus  of  speech. 

Hush  !  let  that  form  the  long  perspective  close, — 
In  marble  calm  the  Olympian  kings  repose ; 
Place  on  his  throne  the  thunder-lord  of  all, 
To  end  the  vista  and  complete  the  hall ; 
And  as  ye  turn  with  reverent  steps  to  tread 
Galleries  that  niche  the  less  majestic  dead, 
Retain  that  noble  image  in  the  heart,    - 
And,  your  own  selves  made  nobler,  so  depart. 
Thus  when  the  Greek,  enshrined  in  Elis,  saw 
The  Zeus  that  Phidias  shaped  for  human  awe, 
The  Power  but  bent  above  him  from  its  throne 
A  front  that  lifted  to  the  stars  his  own  ; 
Back  from  the  shrine  to  active  life  he  brought 
The  sacred  influence  in  the  statelier  thought, 
More  nerved  to  high  design  and  dauntless  deed, 
To  front  the  Agora  or  repel  the  Mede. 
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CHAPTER  I.— EARLY  DAYS. 


PHILOSOPHERS  have  often  disputed 
and  men  of  the  world  debated  as  to 
the  station  in  life  which,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  is  most  likely 
to  insure  the  happiness  of  a  human 
being ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
controversy  has  resulted  in  any  gen- 
eral agreement.  The  majority,  I  sus- 
pect, if  some  beneficent  fairy  gave 
them  the  option  of  choosing,  would 
decide  in  favour  of  ten  thousand  a- 
year,  or  it  may  be  a  little  more,  with 
some  hereditary  title  of  honour  cor- 
responding to  the  amount  of  the  for- 
tune. Few  would  content  them- 
selves with  "  that  thousand  "  which, 
in  this  country,  is  amply  sufficient 
for  the  wants  and  reasonable  luxu- 
ries of  existence  ;  very  few,  indeed, 
would  name  five  hundred  as  their 
ultimatum ;  and  none  but  a  stray 
Aperaantus,  or  a  wayward  cynic  with 
strong  eccentric  tendencies,  would  re- 
strict himself  to  a  crust  and  liberty. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  I 
have  confounded  two  separate  things, 
station  and  fortune.  In  this  happy 
land  of  ours,  which  is  becoming  every 
year  more  and  more  weaned  from 
aristocratic  prejudice,  fortune  and 
station  are  as  nearly  as  possible  sy- 
nonymous. Let  a  man  have  but 
money  enough,  and,  unless  he  is  an 
absolute  idiot,  he  need  not  despair  of 
working  his  way  to  the  peerage,  and 
sitting  one  day  on  the  same  bench 
with  the  representative  of  the  oldest 
barony  of  England.  Be  his  origin 
what  it  may,  money  will  buy  him  a 
fair  wife.  Not  in  Circassia  only  is 
there  a  trade  in  such  commodities. 
Money,  in  the  ears  of  a  dowerless 
girl,  who  has  been  hawked  season 
after  season  from  one  watering-place 
to  another  without  attracting  an 
offer,  means  diamonds,  a  house  in 
London,  a  handsome  equipage,  a  box 
at  the  opera,  independent  pin-money, 
and  other  things  having  a  close  con- 
nection with  the  pomp  and  vani- 
ties of  this  wicked  world,  which  few 


damsels  so  sadly  situated  can  resist. 
Why  blame  them,  if,  never  having 
known  what  love  is— never  having 
surrendered  their  hearts  with  maiden 
fear  and  trembling  to  the  keeping  of 
others — never  having  been  beloved, 
or  solicited,  they  yield  to  the  paren- 
tal solicitation,  and  stand,  bedecked 
with  lace  and  orange-flowers,  before 
the  altar,  promising  in  the  face  of 
God  and  man  thenceforward  to  obey, 
serve,  love,  honour,  and  keep,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  some  vulgar  mil- 
lionaire of  advanced  age,  who,  in 
manners  and  learning,  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  valet  who  serves  and 
despises  him  ?  Is  it  necessary  to 
say  that,  through  money,  a  fool  can 
get  into  Parliament  far  more  easily 
than  the  wisest  man  of  the  age,  if  so 
be  that  the  latter  is  deficient  in  the 
purse  1  Yes,  Mammon  !  of  all  the 
spirits  that  fell,  thou  hast  the  decided 
ascendancy  in  this  commercial  age  of 
enlightenment.  Belial  is  but  thy 
subordinate,  for  his  best  votaries  own 
superior  allegiance  to  thee  ;  Asmo- 
deus,  poor  scoffing  imp,  cannot  sneer 
thee  down;  and  Mephistppheles  is 
never  sure  of  his  victim  without  thy 
confirmation  and  assistance ! 

Possibly,  reader,  you  may  deem  me 
a  hypocrite  when  I  protest  that  I 
never  have  been  covetous  of  wealth, 
or  have  entertained  auy  desire  to  rise 
above  a  middle  station.  Never- 
theless, I  aver  upon  soul  and  con- 
science, keeping  in  view  that  the 
knowledge  of  one's-self  is  the  most 
difficult  and  deceptive  of  all  possible 
sciences,  that  such  is  the  case.  I  am, 
God  be  thanked,  a  sincere  Christian 
in  belief ;  and,  so  far  as  the  weakness 
of  humanity  will  allow,  and  praying 
for  that  grace  and  assistance  which, 
if  fervently  implored,  will  not  be  with- 
held, I  strive  that  my  practice  shall 
be  in  some  conformity  with  my 
belief.  "  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  fooa  conve- 
nient for  me,"  is  a  good,  wise,  and 
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solemn  prayer,  which  ought  to  ascend 
oftener  than  I  fear  it  does  to 'the 
eternal  throne.  I  shall  not  insist 
now  on  its  fitness  as  a  means  of  pre- 
paration for  the  life  which  is  to  come. 
I  shall  take  it  merely  as  embodying 
a  secular  maxim  or  apothegm — which, 
I  may  remark,  is  the  case  with  the 
sublimest  of  the  scriptural  precepts, 
for  all  that  revelation  teaches  us 
to  believe  will  contribute  to  eternal 
happiness,  does,  if  practised  here, 
secure  our  temporal  peace :  and  I 
say,  broadly  and  advisedly,  after  the 
experience  of  many  years,  that,  in 
the  middle  station  of  life,  a  man,  be 
his  accomplishments  and  talents  what 
they  may,  has  a  far  better  chance  of 
happiness  than  if  he  were  greatly 
elevated,  or  unduly  depressed.  Who 
would  choose,  if  he  could  help  it,  to 
be  an  emperor  or  a  king?  Read 
Gibbon,  and  you  will  see  what  be- 
came of  the  infatuated  creatures 
,  who,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  bought  the  dignity,  generally 
to  perish  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
so  by  the  swords  of  a  hireling  band, 
purchased  by  some  new  and  equally 
asinine  competitor.  Who  envies 
Charles  Dix,  or  Louis  Philippe?  or 
who  can  envy  the  present  Napoleon  1 
Can  it  be  pleasant,  when  you  step 
into  your  carriage  bound  for  the 
opera,  to  reflect  that  the  chances  are 
two  to  one  that,  when  you  descend, 
some  infernal  machine  will  explode 
at  your  feet  1  To  know  that  you  are 
marked  down  for  assassination  by  a 
club  of  dare-devils  in  masks,  who  de- 
liberately throw  dice  for  the  honour 
of  taking  you  off,  effecting,  after  the 
lot  is  cast,  assurances  on  your  life  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  out- 
cast children  of  the  murderer  1  Should 
you  like  to  have  the  responsibility  of 
wars,  undertaken  for  the  mainten- 
ance or  aggrandisement  of  your  own 
dynasty,  in  the  course  of  which  many 
thousands  of  souls,  altogether  unfitted 
for  eternity,  must  pass  to  judgment, 
naming  you  as  the  man  who,  for  self- 
ish earthly  motives,  had  prematurely 
sent  them  to  their  long  account  with- 
out even  the  chance  of  repentance? 
I  am  no  Covenanter,  nor  addicted  to 
rash  application  of  scriptural  terms ; 
but  this  I  must  needs  say,  that  if 
Tophet  is  made  hot  for  any  one,  it 
will  be  for  the  individual  whose  per- 
sonal ambition  has  disturbed  the 


peace  of  Europe;  and  who,  if  evil  spi- 
rits submit  to  an  earthly  incarnation, 
is  perfect  Moloch,  with  a  Mammon- 
istical  fondness  for  the  funds. 

To  be  a  duke  is  not,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  much  more  desirable.  Dukes 
are  subjected  to  all  the  inconven- 
iences of  high  dignity,  without  that 
fine  sensation  of  being  irresponsible 
which  is  the  sole  privilege  of  majesty. 
In  the  olden  time,  very  few  dukes 
died  peaceably  in  their  beds.  They 
either  perished  in  foreign  battle,  or 
in  civil  conflict,  or  mounted  the  scaf- 
fold to  lay  their  heads  upon  the 
block,  as  the  penalty  of  their  rebel- 
lion. There  are  no  rebellions  now : 
and  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed 
since  any  of  ducal  rank  occupied 
apartments  in  the  Tower.  But  for  all 
that,  a  duke  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  more  freedom  than  a  prisoner 
on  parole.  Wherever  he  goes  he  is 
a  marked  man,  at  whom  the  many 
may  stare  with  impunity.  His  every 
word  and  deed  are  sure  to  be  quoted 
and  commented  on  with  undue  seve- 
rity. If  he  has  large  possessions  and 
a  fair  share  of  patronage,  he  must  lay 
his  account  with  being  pestered  from 
morning  to  night  by  all  manner  of 
applications  from  the  greedy,  the  in- 
digent, and  the  unscrupulous.  If  he 
is  munificent,  he  is  accused  of  being 
extravagant.  If  he  is  economical,  he 
is  branded  as  penurious.  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  in  a  sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  Merry  Monarch — doubtless 
with  Buckingham,  Rochester,  Sed- 
ley,  and  the  rest  of  that  respectable 
crew  among  the  audience— took  occa- 
sion to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  a 
creditable  example  from  men  of  lofty 
station.  "  Those,"  said  the  excellent 
prelate,  "  who  are  in  a  low  and  pri- 
vate condition,  can  only  shine  to  a 
few,  but  they  that  are  advanced  a 
great  height  above  others,  may,  like 
the  heavenly  bodies,  dispense  a  gen- 
eral light  and  influence,  and  scatter 
happiness  and  blessings  among  all 
that  are  below  them."  To  my  hum- 
ble thinking,  it  must  be  very  cold 
among  the  stars. 

But  it  would  be  impertinent,  or, 
even  worse,  tedious,  to  pursue  this 
topic  further,  more  especially  as  I 
have  got  some  sort  of  a  story  to  tell ; 
and  it  is  against  all  sesthetical  rule 
to  philosophise  in  the  preface.  I 
merely  wish  to  state  my  conviction, 
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that  a  man  placed  in  a  middle  station 
of  life,  and  content  to  remain  there, 
not  only  is  likely  to  secure  a  larger 
share  of  temporal  happiness  and  en- 
joyment, but  is  enabled  to  take  a 
more  just  and  unbiassed  view  of  so- 
ciety than  can  be  obtained  by  those 
who  move  at  either  extremity  of  the 
social  scale.  The  peasant  cannot 
comprehend  the  ways  of  the  prince, 
nor  the  prince  those  of  the  peasant 
The  middle -man,  who  stands  be- 
tween the  two,  can  form  a  right  esti- 
mate of  both. 

I  was  born  about  the  time  when 
the  star  of  the  great  Napoleon  was 
beginning  to  decline.  My  father,  a 
subaltern  in  the  British  army,  whose 
hereditary  portion  was  very  small, 
fell  at  the  Battle  of  the  Pyrenees. 
He  had  been  imprudent  enough  to 
contract  a  marriage  with  a  young 
lady  of  good  connections,  but  quite 
as  poor  as  himself,  before  joining  his 
regiment ;  and  I  believe  that  the  let- 
ter which  was  intended  to  convey  to 
him  the  news  of  my  birth,  was  on  its 
way  to  Spain,  when  he,  along  with 
many  other  gallant  soldiers,  was 
struck  down  by  the  terrible  fire  of 
the  French  artillery.  My  mother, 
whose  constitution  was  originally  de- 
licate, and  who  was  deeply  attached 
to  my  father,  never  rallied  from  the 
blow.  She  drooped  and  died  within 
six  months  after  she  had  assumed 
the  widow's  garb,  leaving  me,  a  help- 
less infant,  to  the  care  of  an  old  wo- 
man, who  had  been  her  own  nurse, 
and  who,  like  many  of  her  class  in 
Scotland,  concentrated  the  whole  of 
her  strong  affections  upon  her  charge. 
I  know  not  why  it  should  be  so,  but 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nurses 
are  often  much  more  passionately 
fond  of  the  children  committed  to 
their  rearing,  than  of  their  own  kith 
and  kin.  This  was  the  case  with 
dear  old  Eppie  Osett,  who  still  lives 
in  venerable  age,  the  keeper  of  my 
little  lodge ;  and  faithfully  and  truly 
did  she  fulfil  the  trust  imposed  on 
her  by  my  dying  mother.  Eppie  was 
the  sole  link  between  me  and  my 
parents,  and  often  in  my  boyhood 
have  I  heard  her  tell,  with  affectionate 
prolixity,  the  story  of  my  mother's 
death. 

"  She  was  but  poorly,  the  sweet 
lamb,"  would  Eppie  say,  "  before  the 


Captain  gaed  awa'  to  thae  weary 
wars;  and  weel  I  mind  that  when 
they  parted  she  grat  sair,  and  made 
as  if  she  wadna  let  him  gang,  for  I 
think  she  had  something  on  her  heart 
that  tolled  her  she  wad  never  see  him 
mair.  A*  night  long  I  heard  her 
Bobbin'  in  her  room,  and  prayin'  for 
the  brave  lad  that  had  gane  to  fight 
his  kintra's  battles — weary  fa'  thae 
French  that  hue  spilt  sae  muckle  o' 
the  auld  Scottish  elude  !  But  neist 
morning  she  was  quiet-like,  and  gaed 
about  the  house  as  before  ;  only  she 
was  wan  as  ony  lily,  and  I  could  see 
by  the  quivering  of  her  lip  that  her 
thoughts  were  far  beyont  the  door- 
stane. '  For  twa  or  three  days  she 
hardly  spoke  even  to  me  that  had 
been  her  nurse  ;  and  I  durstna  ven- 
ture to  speak  to  her,  forbye  on  ordin- 
ary matters  of  house-skep ;  for  I  felt 
that  if  I  had  named  his  name,  I  wad 
hae  broken  out  into  woman's  weak- 
ness ;  and  sma'  was  the  comfort  I 
could  gie  her,  puir  innocent  lamb,  in 
the  hour  of  her  heavy  tribulation. 
Sae  I  tried  to  look  as  canty  as  I  could, 
and  put  a'  things  out  o'  the  way  that 
might  distress  her  wi'  thoughts  o'  the 
past.  But  I  was  an  auld  fule  for  my 
pains  -f  for  I  might  hae  kenned  that 
there  is  naething  sae  dear  to  a  woman 
in  absence  as  the  image  of  him  she 
loves.  She,  puir  thing,  had  a  bit 
picture  o'  your  father  that  she  wore 
round  her  neck  on  a  chain  ;  and 
when  she  gaed  to  her  lonesome  bed, 
she  kissed  it,  and  put  it  under  her 
pillow,  and  ilka  night  her  prayers — 
for  I  often  heard  her  pray,  sleeping 
as  I  did  in  a  wee  closet  aff  her  room 
— were*  less  for  hersel'  than  for  your 
father.  And  nae  wonder,  for  she 
was  a  sinless  burd  !  The  angels,  when 
they  cam'  to  tak'  her  awa'.  could 
hardlv  hae  been  whiter  than  she  was ; 
and  1  dinna  believe  that  the  breath 
was  out  o'  her  body  before  she  heard 
the  psalms  o'  heaven  ! 

"  Weel ;  it  was  nae  lang  time 
afore  ye  were  born,  Maister  Norman, 
that  your  father  gaed  awa' ;  and  to 
say  the  truth,  dear  bairn  as  ye  are  to 
me  now,  I  wadna  hae  cared  if-vye 
never  had  had  an  existence.  For 
your  bonny  sweet  mither  was  no  like 
Leah,  wha  had  the  first  o'  the  patri- 
arch Jacob,  and,  will  ye,  nill  ye, 
brought  him  a  bairn  ilka  year,  and 
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whiles  wad  hae  been  glad  o'  twins. 
She  was  mair  like  douce  Rachel,  wha 
dee'd  in  child-bed,  and  was  Jacob's 
first  love ;  for  whom  he  mourned, 
and  set  up  a  pillar  upon  her  grave  in 
the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Beth- 
lehem, that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's 
grave  unto  this  day,  as  is  revealed  un- 
to us  by  the  holy  Scriptures.  Ye  made 
a  narrow  escape,  Maister  Norman, 
of  being  christened  Benoni,  though 
your  father  didna  ken,  when  the  ball 
shattered  his  breist,  that  his  puir 
wife  ayont  the  sea  had  given  birth 
to  a  buirdly  man-bairn. 

"  Weel  do  I  mind  the  day  when 
the  awsome  news  was  brought  hame 
to  us.  There  was  nae  letter,  for  the 
ither  offishers  doubtless  had  muckle 
mair  to  do  than  to  write — they  were, 
ye  ken,  fighting  for  their  ain  lives  in 
a  far-awa'  land ;  but  the  auld  minis- 
ter—  that  was  worthy  Mr  Daniel 
Simpson,  wha  afore  that  had  the 
parish  of  Kircuddy — he  got  a  news- 
paper ;  and  in  it,  wae's  me  !  was  your 
father's  name  as  having  died  on  the 
field  o'  battle.  It  wasna  a  field  either, 
for  the  battle,  as  I  heard  tell,  was 
focht  among  the  mountains,  like 
unto  that  terrible  battle  in  Mount 
Gilboa,  where  Saul,  king  o'  Israel, 
was  slain.  But,  field  or  mountain, 
it  was  a'  ane.  There  was  nae  doubt 
o'  what  had  happened.  The  hand- 
some light-hearted  lad  that  we  a'  lo'ed 
sae  weel,  wi'  an  e'e  like  a  gosshawk's, 
and  a  laugh  that  rang  through  the 
house  as  cheery  as  the  sang  o'  the 
mavis,  was  now  but  a  bluidy  corp, 
laid  in  unco  mools,  without  a  stane 
to  mark  his  head  ! 

"  Worthy  Mr  Simpson  had  a  gude 
heart  o'  his  ain,  though  .he  was.  nae 
great  dab  at  the  preaching,  being 
somewhat  lang-winded,  andower  fond 
o'  displaying  that  carnal  knowledge, 
which  is  but  sour  sowens  to  them 
that  hunger  for  the  savoury  meat  o' 
doctrine.  But  he  never  was  back- 
ward in  the  hour  o'  affliction,  and 
that's  mair  than  can  be  said  for  some 
that  sit  in  the  high  places  o'  the 
synagogue.  Sae  he  just  came  across 
to  break  the  waefu'  tidings  to  your 
puir  mither.  But  nae  sooner  did  she 
see  him  enter  the  room  wi'  the  sheet 
in  his  hand,  and  the  marks  o'  sorrow 
on  his  face — for  the  auld  man  could 
hardly  refrain  himsel' — than  her  heart 
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divined  what  he  had  to  tell  her ;  she 
uttered  a  great  cry, '  0,  my  Henry !' 
and  fell  down  on  the  floor  like  ane 
that  had  been  struck  wi'  the  licht- 
ning.  It  was  lang  afore  we  could 
bring  her  round,  and  langer  afore 
she  could  speak  ;  for  her  mind  seemed 
to  be  taken  frae  her,  and  she  could 
do  naething  but  sit  and  tremble,  puir 
thing,  as  if  she  had  seen  a  spirit  pass 
before  her  face,  like  that  which  ap- 
peared unto  Eliphaz  the  Temanite, 
making  all  his  bones  to  shake.  Death 
is  a  terrible  thing  at  ony  time,  and 
sad  to  witness,  whether  it  be  that  of 
a  strong  man  smitten  down  by  sud- 
den agony,  or  of  a  frail  bit  lassie 
creepin'  awa'  to  her  Creator  after  a 
lang  and  weary  sickness ;  but  0, 
when  it  comes  to  us  unseen,  like  a 
peal  of  thunder  in  a  simmer  sky — 
when  we  hear  tell,  without  warning 
and  preparation,  that  them  we  lo'ed 
best  on  earth,  and  maybe  better  than 
we  should  lo'e  ony  earthly  creature, 
have  been  ta'en  awa'  frae  us  for  ever ; 
and  when  we  ken  that  we  sail  never 
again  hear  them  speak  or  see  them 
smile,  nae  wonder  if  the  horror  of 
darkness  falls  upon  us  as  it  did  on 
that  day  when  the  Lord  withheld  the 
licht  from  the  dwallins  o'  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

"The  first  thing  that  seemed  to 
break  the  dwam  o'  her  bewilderment, 
was  my  bringing  you,  a  wee  innocent 
babe,  and  laying  you  on  her  knee. 
Then  the  instinct  o'  the  mither  came 
back  :  she  caught  you  up  in  her  arms, 
and  burst  into  a  flood  o'  tears.  I 
could  say  naething  to  her  then,  for 
my  ain  heart  was  ower  full,  and  I 
weel  kenned  that  sorrow  maun  hae  its 
course ;  say  I  just  put  worthy  Mr 
Simpson  to  the  door,  for  he  could  do 
her  nae  gude,  and  I  drew  down  the 
window  -  blinds  and  darkened  the 
room,  and  syne  sat  doun  mysel'  upon 
a  creepie,  and  wrapped  the  plaid 
around  my  head,  and  prayed  that  the 
Comforter  might  come  unto  her. 
Doubtless  she  had  comfort  after  a 
season,  but  it  wasna  o'  the  common 
sort.  Her  comfort  was  the  assurance 
that  she  wadna  be  left  to  tarry  here 
lang  in  her  bereavement,  but  that 
before  the  primroses  o'  spring  blos- 
somed on  the  braes,  she  wad  be  wi' 
him  she  had  lost,  in  that  blessed  place 
where  there  is  no  more  death,  neither 
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sorrow  nor  crying,  nor  any  more  pain. 
That  was  what  she  said  to  rne,  no 
aboon  sax  days  after  the  tidings  cam', 
and  I  could  see  weel  eneuch  that  she 
wasna  lang  for  this  warld.  It's  my 
belief  that  shs  had  but  ae  thing  heavy 
on  her  mind,  and  that  was  the  thocht 
o'  leaving  you  behind  her,  a  puir  un- 
friended orphan.  For  though  she 
had  faith  in  the  kindness  o'  the  Lord, 
and  dwalt  upon  His  promise  that  He 
wad  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  she 
was  yet  a  mither ;  and  your  wee 
hands,  as  they  closed  round  her 
fingers,  were  the  cords  that  held  her 
to  the  earth.  If  ever  a  bairn  was 
prayed  for,  it  was  you.  She  held  you 
in  her  bosom  till  her  e'en  closed  in 
death,  and  the  last  words  she  utter- 
ed were  words  o'  blessing  on  her  babe. 
And  then  the  licht  gaed  out,  and 
there  was  hush  and  stillness  in  the 
chamber,  but  for  the  bit  cry  ye  gave 
as  I  stooped  to  tak  you  from  her." 

My  father  had  no  near  relatives. 
It  was  indeed  believed  that  a  first 
cousin  of  his  was  settled  in  London, 
and  engaged  in  some  prosperous  line 
of  trade ;  but  he  had  left  Scotland 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  main- 
tained no  communication  with  any  of 
his  former  friends.  My  mother,  how- 
ever, had  a  brother  much  older  than 
herself,  a  medical  practitioner,  in 
Edinburgh,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
duties  of  my  guardianship.  Dr  Alex- 
ander Buchanan  was  a  bachelor  of 
peculiar  habits,  regarding  whom  I 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
speak  :  meantime  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  he  cheerfully  accept- 
ed a  responsibility,  which  in  Scotland 
is  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  a 
sacred  duty— that  the  little  money 
which  remained  after  payment  of  my 
parent's  simple  debts  was  invested 
for  my  benefit— and  that  Eppie 
Osett,  who,  failing  every  other  re- 
source, would  have  carried  me  on 
her  back  through  the  world  begging 
from  door  to  door,  received  the  assur- 
ance that  my  education  would  be 
properly  cared  for,  and  shelter  given 
me  under  my  uncle's  roof,  so  soon  as 
it  was  considered  advisable  that  I 
should  be  brought  to  Edinburgh. 
Until  then  it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  remain  with  my  nurse  at  the 
house  of  her  brother,  who  rented  a 
small  farm  in  Selkirkshire ;  as  Dr 


Buchanan  very  naturally  expressed  a 
disinclination  to  being  "  fashed  with 
bairns,"  whereof,  as  ne  pertinently 
remarked,  he  might,  if  so  minded, 
have  provided  himself  with  a  stock  of 
his  own. 

Accordingly,  in  the  bright  days  01 
spring,  we  removed  from  the  little 
town  wherein  I  was  born,  to  the 
farm  of  the  Birkenshaws,  cultivated 
by  honest  Jamie  Osett,  the  first  place 
that  I  can  remember,  and  probably 
the  hist  that  shall  fade  from  my 
memory.  It  was  a  little  steading, 
situated  in  one  of  those  glens  which 
are  so  common  in  that  romantic  pas- 
toral district,  by  the  side  of  a  clear 
mountain  stream,  which,  descending 
from  the  ridges  that  separate  the 
valleys  of  the  Tweed  and  Yarrow, 
flows  in  a  long  succession  of  rapid 
and  pool,  until  it  loses  itself  in  that 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  from  which 
emerges  the  last-named  river  so 
famous  in  Scottish  song.  Round  the 
house  were  a  few  old  trees,  ori- 
ginally planted  there  to  screen  it 
from  the  blasts  which  in  winter 
swept  fiercely  down  the  glen ;  but 
beyond  these,  the  face  of  the  country 
was  bare  and  unwooded,  save  that 
on  the  scaurs,  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  loose  shingle,  or  curiously  in- 
serted among  the  rocks,  some  thorns 
and  birches,  of  great  age  but  stunted 
growth,  still  remained  to  show  that, 
in  days  long  gone  by,  the  title  "  for- 
est," as  applied  to  the  district,  had 
not  been  given  in  derision.  There 
it  was  that  I  first  became  conscious 
of  the  beauty  of  external  nature  ; 
where  I  plucked  the  gowan,  and 
purple  thyme,  and  yellow  crow-foot 
from  the  mountain-sward  ;  and  with 
my  comrades,  Davie  and  May  Osett, 
plaited  caps  from  the  rushes  that 
grew  in  the  bonny  meadow  by  Meg- 
gat-side,  where  the  lapwings  had 
their  nests.  Even  now  that  pastoral 
region  has  for  me  a  strong  attrac- 
tion, and  inspires  me  with  an  intense 
sensation  of  delight,  albeit  it  will 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  grander 
beauty  of  the  Highlands,  or  the  rich- 
ness of  the  more  cultivated  vales. 
Solitary  it  is  not,  though  the  farm- 
steadings  and  shepherds'  houses  lie 
far  apart ;  for  life  is  teeming  every- 
where, in  air  and  water,  on  the 
hill-side,  and  in  the  glen.  In  spring 
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the  call  of  the  cuckoo,  that  "  fairy 
voice,"  comes  to  you  from  the  old 
thorn- tree  on  the  crag  ;  the  hills  are 
resonant  with  the  bleating  of  a  thou- 
sand lambs;  the  merry  ephemeral 
swarm  hover  over  the  stream,  or  flit 
in  clouds  across  the  pool ;  and  the 
speckled  trout,  watchful  of  his  prey, 
leaps  after  them,  or  chases  the  shoal 
of  glistening  minnows  among  the 
stones  of  the  rapid  shallows.  lu 
summer,  life  becomes  even  more 
strongly  developed,  and  in  more  gor- 
geous hues.  The  butterflies,  white, 
and  speckled,  and  red,  and  blue,  dance 
over  the  meadows,  blending  their  glo- 
rious colours  with  those  of  the  tall 
flowers  on  which  they  light,  until 
you  cannot  well  distinguish  the  blos- 
som from  the  butterfly,  or  the  insect 
from  the  petal  of  its  repose.  There, 
too,  the  strong  dragon -flies,  like 
shafts  of  topaz  and  beryl,  shoot  them- 
selves from  the  long  grass  by  the 
river-side;  the  water- pyet,  scared 
from  his  stone,  dips  down  under  the 
ripple  ;  the  pike,  basking  among  the 
reeds  on  the  margin  of  the  loch, 
rushes  out  at  your  approach;  and 
the  wild-duck,  at  the  head  of  her 
brood  yet  unable  to  take  the  wing, 
steers  away,  with  maternal  instinct, 
to  the  depths.  See  the  cattle  in  the 
ford,  how  they  luxuriate  in  the  cool- 
ness of  the  stream,  standing  belly- 
deep  in  the  fresh  water,  and  lowing 
to  each  other  with  a  note  of  supreme 
satisfaction,  such  as  assuredly  no 
Malvern  patient,  swathed  in  wet  ban- 
dages, ever  emitted  for  the  comfort 
of  his  friend  who  was  being  "  packed" 
in  the  next  apartment !  And  when 
autumn  comes,  there  is  the  merry 
pong  of  the  reaper ;  the  crowing  of 
the  muircock  on  the  hill ;  the  call  of 
the  partridge  from  the  field  or  the 
fern ;  the  happy  festivities  of  har- 
vest-home, from  one  farm-steading 
to  another  ;  and  that  general  inter- 
course, assistance,  and  friendly  com- 
munion, which  always  marks  the  fall 
of  the  year  as  the  most  affectionate 
and  kindly  period.  In  winter  only  can 
the  glens  of  the  south  of  Scotland 
be  justly  termed  solitary ;  for  solitary 
indeed  they  are  when  the  snow- 
wreaths  are  lying  thick  and  heavy, 
obliterating  every  landmark,  filling 
up  the  water-courses,  and  rendering 
the  mountain-tracts  impassable  even 


to  the  daring  shepherd.  But  let  the 
storm  rage  ever  so  wildly  without, 
within  the  house  all  is  comfort  and 
warmth ;  industry  not  suspended,  but 
applied  to  a  hundred  matters  of  do- 
mestic convenience  ;  and  household 
provision  made  for  the  wants  of  the 
coming  year.  So  the  day  went  by 
swiftly,  and  when  evening  came,  and 
all  were  gathered  round  the  fire, 
many  a  tale  and  ballad,  not  then  col- 
lected, but  familiar  through  tradition 
to  the  peasantry,  was  recited  for  our 
wonder  and  delight.  Eppie  Osett, 
in  respect  of  minstrel  learning,  would 
have  put  Ritson  or  Leyden  to  shame. 
She  could  not  only  repeat  such  fine 
historical  ballads  as  "  The  Battle  of 
Otterburn"  and  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens," 
but  she  knew  by  heart  most  of  the 
beautiful  romantic  ditties  current  on 
the  Border,  and  she  gave  them  forth 
with  an  animation  and  even  pathos 
that  produced  the  strongest  effect  up- 
on her  simple  audience.  Honest  Jamie 
Osett  did  not  deal  in  the  pathetic, 
nor  indeed  did  he  possess  any  large 
store  of  rhyme,  though  on  occasion 
he  could  rattle  off  the  humorous 
ditty  of  "  Our  Gudeman"  with  much 
gusto  and  comic  power.  He  was 
better  versed  in  the  prose  legends, 
the  tales  of  imagination  and  fairy 
lore,  which,  brought  into  this  coun- 
try in  all  probability  by  the  old 
Norse  settlers,  continued  for  cen- 
turies to  be  the  literary  heritage  of 
the  people.  One  story  in  particular, 
the  details  of  which  I  cannot  now 
recall,  used  to  entrance  us  all.  It 
related  to  the  adventures  of  a  beau- 
tiful princess,  who,  for  some  fault 
or  other  of  her  own,  or  being  under 
the  influence  of  a  malignant  spell, 
was  separated  from  her  lover,  and 
doomed  never  to  know  rest  or  hap- 
piness until  she  should  reach  an  en- 
chanted castle  reared  in  a  land  where 
the  sun  never  shone,  and  the  wind 
never  blew,  far,  far  away  beyond  the 
uttermost  limits  of  the  earth.  How 
she  reached  it,  I  cannot  exactly  say  ; 
but  I  think  it  was  through  the  aid  of 
a  certain  "Red  Bull  o'  Norroway," 
who  bore  her  on  his  back  through 
forests  filled  with  giants  and  ogres, 
over  water-floods  where  the  kelpies 
lay,  past  caverns  where  witches 
were  stirring  their  caldrons,  and 
down  to  the  shore  of  a  desolate  and 
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shipless  sea.  The  story  ended  of 
course  happily  for  the  lovers,  about 
•whom,  I  rather  think,  I  did  not  feel 
much  interested.  The  red  bull  was 
certainly  the  favourite  hero  :  for  I 
can  rememlwr  wondering,  after  I  had 
l>een  put  into  my  crib,  whether  he 
bore  any  resemblance  to  Willie  Laid- 
law's  muckle  bull,  a  ferocious  ani- 
mal much  given  to  assault  and  bat- 
tery, whose  roaring  from  the  other 
side  of  the  loch  was  terrible  to  our 
infant  ears. 

The  impressions  of  childhood,  im- 
perfect though  they  are,  almost  al- 
ways exercise  a  large  influence  over 
us  in  future  years.  It  is  observable 
that  persons  who  have  been  exclu- 
sively reared  in  towns,  rarely  exhi- 
bit, in  later  life,  any  marked  relish 
or  desire  for  country  sports  and  oc- 
cupations ;  whereas  those  brought  in 
childhood  from  the  country  to  the 
city?  never  forego  their  early  asso- 
ciations, but  always  contemplate  a 
return  to  the  scenes  that  delighted 
their  infancy.  "  0  Jtug,  quando  ego  te 
atpiciam  /"  was  the  ejaculation  not 
of  a  town-bred  man,  but  of  one  who 
never  had  forgotten  the  freshness 
of  the  Apulian  breeze,  the  wooded 
heights  of  Mount  Vultur,  or  its  deep 
recesses  gay  with  the  asphodel  and 
anemone.  Virgil,  among  the  pomps 
and  luxuries  of  Rome,  and  beneath 
the  roof  of  the  lordly  Mesecenas,  still 
heard  in  his  dreams  the  humming  of 
the  bees  and  the  rustling  of  the 
beeches  around  his  dear  old  Man- 
tuan  home  ;  and  often  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  fame  recalled  the  happy 
hours  when  he  first  courted  the  muse 
by  the  banks  of  the  winding  Mincius. 

I  attribute  to  those  early  impres- 
sions the  strong  disinclination  which 
I  have  always  felt  to  a  city  life ;  the 
pleasures  of  which  are,  to  my  think- 
ing, more  than  counterbalanced  by  its 
pains.  The  excitement  of  it  fatigues 
one ;  and  I  soon  become  weary  of 
that  perpetual  emulation  and  strain- 
ing after  effect  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  city  men,  and  which,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  resolves 
itself  into  positive  egotism.  I  much 
prefer  the  fresh  air  to  an  atmosphere 
contaminated  with  smoke,  the  morn- 


ing song  of  the  birds  to  the  jingling 
of  the  dust-cart,  the  mild  lowing  of 
oxen  to  the  obscene  cursing  of  the 
drunken  operative  j  and  I  would 
rather  stroll,  pursuing  my  own  run 
of  thought,  by  the  side  of  a  wimpling 
burn,  or  over  a  common  of  sweet- 
scented  furze,  than  walk  along 
George  Street  or  Pall-Mall  in  the 
height  of  the  fashionable  season. 
Fortunately  there  is  among  men  a 
vast  diversity  of  taste,  which  I  doubt 
not  tends  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
general  comfort  and  happiness.  There 
is  an  old  saying,  that  what  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison ; 
and  I  daresay  that  a  town  devotee, 
if  called  upon  to  justify  his  prefer- 
ence, could  assign  most  excellent  rea- 
sons for  adhering  to  that  mode  of 
existence  which  is  most  consonant 
to  his  inclination. 

I  was  scarce  nine  years  of  age, 
when  a  letter  from  my  uncle,  Dr 
Buchanan,  was  received  at  the  Birk- 
enshaws,  announcing  that  he  was 
now  ready  to  redeem  his  pledge,  by 
taking  me  into  his  household  in 
Edinburgh,  as  it  was  full  time  that 
my  regular  education  should  com- 
mence. I  pass  over  the  sorrow  which 
this  message  brought  to  the  whole 
family,  for  I  had  lived  so  long  with 
the  Osetts  that  I  had  become  as  it 
were  a  child  of  their  own  ;  and 
though  I  had  been  told  that  one  day 
I  must  expect  to  be  separated  from 
them,  that  sounded  rather  like  an 
obscure  and  indefinite  hint  than  the 
warning  of  an  event  at  hand.  For- 
tunately our  preparations  for  the 
journey  were  of  the  simplest  kind, 
so  that  the  interval  of  leave-taking 
was  shortened.  The  devoted  Eppie, 
refreshed  by  her  long  sojourn  in  the 
place  of  her  nativity,  once  more  took 
up  the  staff  of  pilgrimage ;  and  on 
a  fine  summer  morning,  when  the 
lambs  were  racing  on  the  meadows, 
and  the  trees  just  clad  in  their  light- 
green  verdure,  I  was  lifted,  amidst  a 
storm  of  tears,  kisses,  ana  benedic- 
tions, into  the  carrier's  cart ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  we  were 
jolting  along  the  shore  of  St  Mary's 
Loch,  on  our  way  to  the  hoary  me- 
tropolis of  the  north. 
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CHAPTER   II. — UNCLE   BUCHANAN. 


My  uncle,  Dr  Andrew  Buchanan, 
was,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  bache- 
lor ;  and  long  celibacy  had  developed 
certain  eccentric  habits  which  pre- 
vented him,  though  his  talents  were 
really  considerable,  from  occupying  a 
high  place  in  society.  Naturally  shy, 
he  never  had  made  an  effort  to  over- 
come that  constitutional  defect ;  so 
that  his  mariner  towards  men  was 
abrupt  and  unconciliatory,  and  to- 
wards women,  awkward  and  diffident 
in  the  extreme.  Left  in  early  youth 
very  much  to  his  own  guidance,  with 
little  fortune  to  sustain  him  or  inte- 
rest to  push  him  on,  yet  proud,  as 
most  Scotsmen  are,  of  a  good  ances- 
tral name,  he  unfortunately  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  he  was  unduly 
slighted,  and  treated  by  the  world 
at  large  with  less  consideration  than 
was  his  due.  Men  of  that  tempera- 
ment are  apt  to  become  exceedingly 
jealous  and  irritable,  construing  into 
a  deliberate  affront  the  most  trivial 
mark  of  inattention,  and  never  re- 
flecting, that  if  people  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able, they  cannot  in  reason  expect 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  gratuitous 
courtesy. 

If  my  uncle  had  betimes  taken  to  • 
himself  a  sensible  wife,  who  would 
have  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
exercising  dominion  over  him,  this 
incipient  misanthropy,  for  such  it 
really  was,  might  have  been  cured, 
and  the  jaundice  purged  from  his 
system.  But  here  again  he  was  un- 
fortunate. He  chose  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  consummate  flirt,  who,  as  her 
friends  alleged,  kept  a  regular  list  of 
her  admirers  ;  and  after  having  been 
victimised  and  rendered  ridiculous 
in  every  conceivable  way,  to  the  infi- 
nite amusement  of  a  heartless  circle 
who  thought  it  excellent  fun,  the 
Doctor  was  brought  up  to  the  point 
of  a  formal  proposal,  and  then  un- 
scrupulously rejected.  In  his  rage 
and  agony  at  finding  himself  so  pal- 
pably befooled — for  the  young  lady 
was  barbarous  enough  not  to  spare 
him  a  single  pang — Andrew  Buchan- 
an, like  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  took 
a  solemn  vow, 


"  Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage  ;" 

which  vow,  being  registered,  he  kept 
thenceforth  inviolate. 

It  was  universally  allowed  that 
he  was  a  man  of  first-rate  ability,  a 
good  scholar,  and  a  sound  physician, 
qualities  which  ought  to  have  put 
him  on  the  way  to  fortune,  or  at  least 
raised  him  to  eminence  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  professional  brethren. 
But  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  tact 
to  avail  himself  of  these  advantages ; 
his  manner  was  rather  repulsive 
than  conciliatory ;  he  shrank  back 
when  he  ought  to  have  put  himself 
forward  ;  and  sometimes  committed 
the  worse  error  of  maintaining  with 
spasmodic  energy  some  opinion  which 
already  had  been  denounced  as  hete- 
rodox by  the  medical  faculty  at 
large.  If  called  in  to  visit  a  patient, 
he  exhibited  none  of  that  kindly  in- 
terest and  friendly  solicitude  which 
sits  so  well  on  the  modern  Machaon. 
He  would  ask  a  few  gruff  questions, 
feel  the  pulse,  survey  the  tongue, 
write  out  some  common  prescription ; 
and  then,  without  a  word  of  civil 
consolation,  depart,  never  to  renew 
his  visit  unless  he  was  specially 
summoned.  No  doctor  who  adopts 
such  a  method  can  hope  to  attain 
to  an  extensive  domestic  practice. 
What  fond  mother  would  a  second 
time  be  party  to  calling  in  a  monster 
who  exhibited  no  kind  of  sympathy 
with  dear  little  Tommy  suffering 
from  the  measles  ?  What  dowager 
with  shattered  nerves  could  repose 
confidence  in  a  Goth,  who  told  her 
in  so  many  words  that  she  might 
have  spared  herself  the  trouble  of 
sending  for  him  1  What  mattered 
it  if,  when  Azrael,the  angel  of  Death, 
was  really  standing  by  the  couch, 
Dr  Buchanan  was  prompt  and  able 
to  give  him  battle,  and  oftentimes  to 
scare  him  away  1  Not  at  every  sick- 
bed is  the  gloomy-browed  Azrael  in 
attendance;  and  we  form  our  esti- 
mate of  the  physician's  skill,  and 
accord  him  our  confidence,  rather 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  deals 
with  our  minor  ailments  and  com- 
plaints, than  from  his  acknowledged 
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reputation  for  ability  in  cases  of  a 
desperate  nature. 

Again,  it  would  be  false  to  assert 
that  my  worthy  uncle  was  popular 
among  his  brethren.  He  was,  I 
firmly  believe,  superior  to  most  of 
them  in  scientific  attainment — that 
is,  he  had  read  and  experimented 
more — but  he  was  somewhat  defi- 
cient in  judgment,  and  apt  to  be  led 
astray  by  new  discoveries,  or  what 
appeared  to  be  such,  before  their 
phenomena  had  been  accurately  test- 
ed, or  their  principle  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  In  fact,  he  was  very 
credulous ;  a  tendency  which,  in 
medical  men,  is  dangerous,  inasmuch 
as  it  leads  to  the  suspicion,  if  not 
the  reality,  of  empiricism.  He  was 
one  of  the  very  first  who,  in  this 
country,  professed  their  belief  in 
the  curative  powers  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism •  a  daring  avowal  at  the 
time,  when  the  pretended  miracles  of 
Prince  Hohenlone  were  creating  vast 
excitement  on  the  Continent.  If  he 
did  not  absolutely  assert,  he  certainly 
did  not  deny  the  possibility  of  clair- 
voyance, magic  crystals,  and  spiritual 
communications;  he  was  a  diligent 
student  of  the  writings  of  Sweden- 
borg,  whom  he  would  by  no  means 
admit  to  be  an  impostor ;  and  I  sus- 
pect, from  certain  manuscripts  of  his 
which  afterwards  came  into  my 
possession,  that  he  was  more  than 
tinctured  with  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Sympathy  and  Antipathj , 
as  propounded  oy  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 
Such  aberrations  of  the  intellect 
might  possibly,  at  the  present  day, 
when  there  is  a  renewed  taste  for 
wonders,  be  forgiven,  or  treated  as 
harmless  hallucinations  ;  but  at  the 
time  to  which  I  allude,  they  were 
vehemently  denounced  by  the  medi- 
cal faculty  as  wicked  and  presump- 
tuous heresies,  scandalous  in  them- 
selves, and  beyond  the  pale  of  for- 
giveness when  avowed  by  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
Thus  neglected  by  the  public  from 
his  own  fault,  and  disowned  by  his 
brethren  on  account  of  his  singular 
and  extravagant  opinions,  my  poor 
uncle  gradually  became  a  recluse, 
and  fell  into  those  habits  of  slovenry 
and  carelessness,  from  which,  when 
once  formed,  an  elderly  scholar  can 
no  more  escape  than  a  fly  from  the 
web  of  a  spider. 


The  maintenance  of  an  establish- 
ment such  as  his  does  not  necessitate 
a  large  expenditure.  He  kept  two 
servants;  one  of  whom,  a  strong 
untidy  wench  from  the  Highlands, 
whom  no  wooer  was  likely  to  assail, 
undertook  the  whole  of  the  house- 
work, which  she  was  enabled  to 
perform  by  restricting  her  dusting 
operations  to  a  hebdomadal  visitation 
with  the  broom.  The  other  inmate 
was  a  decrepid  old  serving-man  with 
a  cantankerous  temper  aggravated 
by  deafness,  who  was  simply  rude 
to  his  master,  but  insolent  to  every 
one  else.  Indeed,  so  far  as  usefulness 
went,  Saunders  Jaap  was  a  domestic 
luxury  that  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with,  only  there  was  no  way 
of  getting  rid  of  him ;  for  though  dis- 
charged twice  a-year  by  my  uncle, 
he  obstinately  refused  to  quit.  Be- 
yond cleaning  shoes,  pilfering  snuff, 
appropriating  aged  garments,  laying 
violent  hands  upon  as  much  victual 
as  he  could  procure,  and  insulting  a 
stray  visitor,  I  am  not  aware  that 
Mr  Jaap  performed  any  distinct  func- 
tion in  the  house.  Out  of  it,  he  was 
nominally  doorkeeper  of  my  uncle's 
lecture-room,  to  the  deep  disgust  of 
the  students,  from  whom,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  swearing  (for  the  old 
wretch  cursed  like  a  second  Shimei), 
he  never  ceased  to  demand  sixpences 
in  the  way  of  subsidy. 

Dr  Buchanan  was  not  a  Professor 
in  the  University.  His  peculiar  no- 
tions prevented  him  from  aspiring  to 
such  a  situation;  and  even  had  it 
been  otherwise,  the  number  of  those 
who  were  really  his  friends  was  so 
small  that  he  could  not  reckon  up- 
on sufficient  interest  But  limited 
though  his  exj)enses  were,  he  could 
not  make  ends  meet  without  some 
source  of  income  beyond  the  receipts 
of  his  dwindling  practice,  so  he  set 
up  a  private  class,  wherein  he  lec- 
tured on  chemistry — a  branch  of 
science  which,  of  all  others,  he  was 
most  competent  to  explain.  After  a 
year  or  two,  those  lectures  became 
sufficiently  popular  to  attract  a  con- 
siderable audience,  and  to  return 
something  like  a  competence ;  and 
the  necessary  exertion,  besides  pre- 
venting him  from  lapsing  into  total 
indolence,  had  a  salutary  effect  both 
upon  his  health  and  spirits.  He 
occupied  a  small  house  in  St  John 
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Street,  at  right  angles  to  the  Canon- 
gate,  a  quiet  locality  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  Leonards  and  of 
Salisbury  Crags. 

When  the  cart  containing  Eppie 
and  myself,  with  our  small  comple- 
ment of  luggage,  drew  up  at  my 
uncle's  door,  a  serious  obstacle  to  our 
entrance  presented  itself  in  the  shape 
of  Mr  Saunders  Jaap,  who,  besides 
being  that  day  in  an  unusually  un- 
gracious mood,  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  resist  any  permanent  intrusion  on 
the  premises.  Three  vigorous  pulls 
at  the  bell  having  proved  ineffectual 
to  elicit  any  notice,  the  carrier,  Watty 
Shaw,  a  powerful  youth  from  the 
braes  of  Yarrow,  commenced  beating 
a  tattoo  upon  the  door  with  the  butt- 
end  of  his  whip,  whereupon  Jaap 
rushed  forth  like  a  mastiff  assaulted 
in  its  kennel 

"Wha's  scoondrel  are  ye,  that 
daur  to  mak'  sic  a  din  ]  What 
brings  ye  here  disturbin'  honest  folk 
at  this  time  o'  day  I  Saul  o'  me  ! 
but  I  hae  mair  than  half  a  mind  to 
lead  ye  sic  a  lounder  as  wad  gar  your 
head  ring  on  the  kerb-stane,  ye 
muckle  unsonsie  brute !" 

"Ay,  man  ?"  replied  Watty,  no- 
thing daunted,  "and  whaur,  think 
ye,  wad  my  whup  be  then  1  Steek 
your  mouth,  ye  donner'd  auld  deevil, 
and  lift  the  boxes  in.  You  lend  me 
a  lounder  !  Lordsake,  puir  body  !  ye 
haena  pith  to  thraw  the  neck  o'  a  hen." 

"  Maybe  I'll  see  your  neck  thrawn 
ae  day  at  the  tap  o  the  West  Bow !" 
retorted  Jaap,  keeping,  however, 
cautiously  within  reach  of  the  door ; 
"  Ye'll  be  a  Yetholm  tinkler  or  a  caird 
frae  Blair-an-gone,  stravagin'  about 
the  country,  stealing  mair  claes  than 
ye  souther  kettles  !  Gang  awa'  wi' 
ye — there's  nane  o'  your  sort  wanted 
here  !" 

"  Whisht,  ye  auld  foumart !"  said 
Watty,  "  whisht,  or  it  may  be  the 
waur  for  ye  !  Isna  this  Doctor  Bu- 
chanan's ?" 

"  And  what  has  the  likes  o'  you  to 
say  to  Doctor  Buchanan?"  snarled 
Sauuders. 

"Naethingfor  mysel',"  said  Watty, 
depositing  a  box  on  the  pavement, 
"but  this  bairn  is  the  Doctor's  nephoy, 
and  this  woman  is  his  nurse,  Eppie 
Osett,  come  frae  the  Birkenshaws ; 
and  it  wad  set  ye  better  to  be  helping 


them  down,  than  to  stand  there,  girn- 
ing  like  a  tod  without  its  teeth." 

"'  I  never  heard  tell  of  ony  nephoy," 
muttered  Jaap,  "  and  I'm  no  gaun 
to  let  in  gangrel  folk  whether  I  ken 
them  or  no.  There's  a  hantle  siller 
spunes  in  the  pantry.  Forbye,  the 
Doctor's  far  frae  weel,  and  canna  be 
fashed  wi'  naebody.  Sae  just  gae 
your  wa's,  and  bide  till  ye  are  speered 
for." 

Uttering  these  hospitable  remarks, 
Mr  Jaap  was  in  the  act  of  slamming 
to  the  door,  when  he  was  confronted 
by  Eppie  Osett,  who  sprang  like  a 
lioness  from  the  cart. 

"  Sinner  that  ye  are  !"  cried  Eppie, 
"and  waur  nor  sinner — for  ye  wad 
do  Herod's  wark  without  Herod's 
wages — wad  ye  daur  to  keep  this 
innocent  wean  out  o'  his  uncle's 
house,  in  a  wat  evening  1  Weel  do 
I  mind  your  ill-faured,  black-a-vised 
face,  Saunders  Jaap,  though  it's 
aught  years  and  mair  since  I  clappit 
een  upon  you.  Think  ye  I  hae  for- 
gotten that  ye  tried  to  wile  half-a- 
crown  out  of  my  pouch  when  I  cam' 
here  to  tell  your  maister  that  his 
bonny  young  sister  was  a  corp,  and 
when  ye  kenned  that  we  hadna  money 
enough  to  pay  for  her  winding-sheet  ? 
Stand  out  o'  my  gate,  ye  worthless 
blackguard,  or  I'lT  gar  ye  carry  the 
marks  of  my  haill  ten  command- 
ments to  your  grave  ! " 

I  know  not  what  response  Mr 
Jaap  might  have  made  to  this  for- 
midable threat,  had  not  a  new  in- 
terlocutor arrived  in  the  person  of 
my  uncle,  who,  hearing  the  dispute, 
sallied  down  stairs  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  gave  us  a  welcome,  the 
warmth  of  which  I  thoroughly  felt  in 
spite  of  the  oddity  of  his  appearance. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  my  poor  little 
fellow  !"  he  said,  bestowing  on  me  a 
vigorous  kiss,  "  and  come  ye  in  too, 
my  good  Eppie  Osett.  God  give  me 
patience  !  did  that  drunken  vaga- 
bond try  to  put  you  from  my  door  ! 
Saunders  Jaap,  I've  endured  your 
insolence  for  well-nigh  twenty  years, 
but  this  puts  an  end  to  the  account. 
Did  I  not  warn  you  that  Master 
Norman  was  coining  here  this  day  ? 
and  did  I  not  desire  you  to  tell  Peg- 
gie to  make  his  room  ready,  and  to 
have  the  tea-things  set  out  1  But 
it's  no  use  talking  to  such  a  selfish 
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brute.    Saunders  Jaap,  you  quit  this 
house  to-morrow !" 

"  Blythe  wad  I  be  to  get  rid  of  ye," 
grumbled  Jaap,  "  but  your  temper  s 
Betting  sae  bad  that  nae  one  else  will 
live  wi'  ye.  Hoo  was  I  to  ken  your 
nephoy  frae  ony  ither  bairn  in  the 
Canongate  !  Tak'  him  in,  gin  it  be 
your  will— I'm  sure  I  hae  nae  objec- 
tion ;  and  I'll  quit  the  morn,  if  that 
be  your  mind — weel  I  wat  it's  little  I 
get  for  staying  !  But  I  rede  ye  first 
to  hire  somebody  to  pu'  ye  out  when 
ye  chance  to  stoiter  into  the  fire." 

The  rapid  disparition  of  Mr  Jaap 
saved  him  in  all  probability  from  a 
severe  contusion,  for  my  uncle  had 
caught  up  a  bag  which  he  seemed 
disposed  to  hurl  at  the  audacious 
serving-man.  We  were  taken  into 
the  house  and  supplied  with  refresh- 
ments, Dr  Buchanan  watching  me,  as 
I  ate,  with  an  interest  which  was 
somewhat  embarrassing.  Presently, 
however,  he  seemed  to  lapse  into  a 
fit  of  abstraction ;  and  after  having 
summoned  Peggie,  the  servant-of-all- 
work,  and  desired  her  to  show  me  to 
my  room,  he  took  up  a  book  and  was 
instantly  absorbed  in  its  contents. 

Eppie  Osett  and  I  followed  the 
damsel  up-stairs  to  a  little  attic, 
where  there  was  a  table,  a  chair,  and 
one  diminutive  crib  without  curtains. 
It  looked  very  cheerless,  and  though 
the  season  was  early  summer,  there 
was  a  feeling  of  cold,  and  a  damp 
odour  in  the  apartment. 

"Are  ye  sure,  my  woman,"  said 
Eppie  Osett,  after  having  carefully 
scrutinised  the  room,  "that  this  is 
where  my  bairn  is  to  sleep  ?  He's 
no  used-like  to  lying  by  his  lane,  and 
I  think  for  a  week  or  twa  it  wad  be 
in  air  convenient  if  he  lay  in  the  room 
wi'  me.  Whaur  am  I  to  be  putten 
up?" 

"Troth,  I  dinna  ken,"  replied 
the  Highland  damsel ;  "I  heerd  tell o' 
naebody  coming  but  the  laddie.  It's 
my  mind  that  ye  wasna  expected." 

A  flush  came  over  Eppie's  face  as 
she  seized  the  tin  candlestick  with 
one  hand,  and  my  jacket  with  the 
other. 

"Comewi'me,  my  blessed  bairn!" 
she  said,  "  I  maun  hae  this  redd  up 
afore  ye  lay  your  head  on  a  pillow  ! 
It's  no  ony  uncle  ye  hae  that  is  strong 
enough  to  twine  us  twa." 

"  Maister  Buchanan ! "  said  Eppie, 


marching  into  the  apartment,  "ye'll 
understand  that  it's  no  for  mysel'  I 
speak,  for  may  His  name  be  praised, 
there's  them  at  the  Birkenshaws  wad 
be  ower  glad  to  hae  me  wi'  them.  But 
is  it  your  pleasure  that  this  sweet 
lamb  is  to  be  left  here,  wi'  naebody 
to  look  after  him  but  a  Hieland  lass, 
and  that  uncircumceesed  Philistine, 
Jaap,wha's  lug  I  wussye  had  smitten 
aff  this  day,  as  the  Apostle  Peter  did 
that  of  Malchus,  wha  was  servant  to 
the  high-priest?  If  that  be  your 
wull,  sir,  say  it  at  ance.  I  ken  whare 
Watty  Shaw  puts  up  ;  he'll  be  glad 
to  gie  us  a  cast ;  and  by  the  morn's 
night  we  baith  may  see  the  Yarrow." 

"  God  bless  me  !  what's  that  you 
say?"  said  my  uncle,  starting  from 
his  studies.  "  I  told  them  to  make 
everything  comfortable  for  Norman — 
Is  there  anything  wrong  ?  The  fact 
is,  Mrs  Osett,  that  I  know  little  about 
domestic  arrangements,  but  if  you 
have  any  suggestions  to  make " 

"  I  hae  naething  but  a  simple  ques- 
tion to  ask,  Doctor  Buchanan,  and 
ye  can  answer  it,  ay  or  no.  Am  I 
to  be  separated  from  my  dear  bairn  ? 
These  auld  hands  were  the  first  that 
received  him  when  he  cam'  into  this 
weary  warld,  the  child  o'  sorrow  and 
pain— these  hands  lifted  him  from 
the  bosom  of  his  dead  mother,  sin- 
less angel  that  she  was — and  wi' 
these  hands  I  am  ready  to  work  for 
his  daily  bread,  if  kith  and  kin  should 
forsake  him.  But  as  to  my  gieing 
him  up,  it's  no  to  be  thought  o' ;  for 
where  he  goes  I  will  go,  and  where 
he  lodges  I  will  lodge.  The  Lord  do 
so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  ought 
but  death  shall  part  us  ! " 

"Confound  my  stupidity!"  said 
Dr  Buchanan,  "  1  never  once  thought 
about  that.  Yes,  yes,  Mrs  Osett,  you 
are  right,  perfectly  right — somebody 
must  look  after  the  boy ;  for  I,  God 
help  me !  have  enough  to  do  to  look 
after  myself;  and  Peggie,  though  a 
decent  lass,  is  but  a  tawpie.  No 
doubt  of  it,  Mrs  Osett,  you  must 
stay,  and  I'll  settle  with  you  about 
wages  to-morrow." 

"I'm  muckle  obligated  to  your 
honour,"  replied  Eppie,  "  but  dinna 
ye  think  that  I'll  tak'  plack  or  baw- 
hee  for  looking  after  iny  ain  bairn. 
I'll  stay  wi'  you,  sin'  it  is  your  plea- 
sure, and  I'll  do  what  I  can  to  hae 
the  house  redd  up,  for  it's  no  just 
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what  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  I  say  unto 
you  as  Elisha  said  unto  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  that  I  will  receive  nothing 
of  thy  hand." 

"  Well,  well !  that's  all  arranged," 
said  Dr  Buchanan,  ''  so  there's  no 
more  to  be  said  on  the  subject." 

"  But  whaur  am  I  to  put  the  bairn 
for  this  nicht  1 "  persisted  Eppie ;  "  I 
canna  let  him  lie  a'  nicht  his  lane,  in 
yon  wee  bit  room  at  the  tap  o'  the 
house,  and  I  kenna  whaur  I  am  to 
lay  my  ain  head." 

"  Heaven  grant  me  patience  ! " 
cried  the  Doctor,  with  a  vigorous 
pull  at  the  bell ;  "was  there  ever  an 
unfortunate  man  so  cursed  with  use- 
less servants  as  I  am  !  Here  ! — you — 
Peggie — idiot — why  don't  you  show 
Mrs  Osett  to  the  blue  room  1 " 

"  The  blue  room,  did  ye  say,  sir  1 " 
stammered  the  Highland  maid ;  "  it's 
the  best  room  in  the  hoos." 

"That's  the  very  reason  why  I 
wish  Master  Norrnan  and  Mrs  Osett 
to  have  it,  you  fool.  I  never  see 
company,  and  where  would  be  the 
sense  of  letting  it  stand  empty  1 " 

"  But  it's  no  empty,  sir,  ava'.  It's 
been  occupied  thae  four  months." 

"  Occupied  1 "  cried  my  uncle. 
"Who  the  devil  has  occupied  it? 
Speak  out,  you  slut,  or  I'll  instantly 
send  for  the  police  ! " 

"'Deed,  sir,  it  wasna  my  doing," 
sobbed  the  damsel.  "  He  wad  hae 
the  room  to  himsel',  for  ought  I  could 
say  to  the  contrair ;  and  he  threat- 
ened he  would  ding  out  my  harns  if 
I  ever  lat  ye  ken." 

"  He  ?  whom  do  you  mean  by  he  ?" 

"  Just  Saunders  Jaap,  yer  honour." 

The  Doctor  started  from  his  chair 
in  a  towering  passion. 

"  I  never  committed  murder,"  said 
he,  "but  the  temptation  is  strong 
upon  me  now  !  The  scoundrel ! — the 
useless,  insolent  old  vagabond  !  I 
know  him  to  be  a  thief  and  a  liar, 
but  I  never  thought  he  durst  have 
done  this.  Give  me  a  candle,  woman 
— I'll  see  to  this  instantly/' 

So  saying,  the  Doctor  rushed  to- 
wards the  blue  room,  and  we,  excited 
by  curiosity,  followed.  There,  sure 
enough,  lay  Mr  Jaap,  snoring  in  bed, 
•  as  luxuriously  lodged  as  any  gentle- 
man in  the  land.  A  strong  odour  of 
coarse  tobacco  which  pervaded  the 
apartment,  indicated  that  the  sensual 
Saunders,  before  retiring  to  rest,  had 


derived  solace  from  a  pipe  ;  while  the 
remains  of  a  cold  fowl,  and  a  brandy- 
bottle  almost  empty  of  contents, 
showed  that  his  creature  comforts 
had  been  duly  cared  for. 

"  Get  up,  you  old  rascal ! "  shouted 
my  uncle.  "  Get  out  of  that  this 
instant,  or  I'll  brain  you  with  the 
water-jug  ! " 

Mr  Jaap  opened  a  lack-lustre  eye, 
but  displayed  no  alacrity  in  obeying 
the  command. 

"  Was  ye  wanting  onything  frae 
me  1 "  he  said. 

"  Wanting  anything  from  you  ? " 
repeated  my  uncle,  mechanically. 

"Ay — for  if  ye  want  naething, 
what's  the  sense  o'  disturbing  folk  at 
this  time  o'  nicht  1  Can  ye  no  let  a 
body  rest  in  peace  ? " 

"  Damn  your  impudence  !  Out  of 
that  instantly,  or  I'll  have  you  lugged 
totheTolbopth!" 

"  Weel — since  that's  your  wull,  I'm 
conformable.  But  ye  had  better  bide 
outside  the  door  till  I  put  on  my 
breeks." 

"And  finish  the  brandy,  you  in- 
corrigible thief!  —  my  best  French 
brandy, too ! " 

"  Oo,  if  ye  grudge  it,  ye're  walcome 
to  what's  in  the  bottle. "  Puir  stuff  it 
is  too,  though  ye  mak'  sic  a  sang 
aboot  it- — no  to  be  compared  to  Hie- 
land  whisky.  And  whaur  is  it  your 
pleasure  that  I  should  sleep  this 
nicht  ? " 

"  In  the  gutter  or  the  King's  Park  ; 
anywhere  but  under  my  roof ! " 

"  Ye  canna  pit  me  out  till  the 
morning,"  said  Jaap,  deliberately, 
"  it's  clean  again'  the  law.  And 
there's  wages  and  board-wages — I'll 
no  stir  a  foot  till  ye  pay  me  them  ; 
I've  had  nae  regular  warning.  And 
I  hold  ye  responsible  for  my  claes, 
forbye " 

Here  my  uncle  lost  all  remnant  of 
patience.  He  seized  Jaap,  who  by 
this  time  was  struggling  into  his  gar- 
ments, by  the  neck,  thrust  him  down 
stairs  and  out  of  the  house,  and  then 

E itched  the  remainder  of  his  apparel 
•om  the  window. 

"  The  Lord  be  praised  ! "  ejaculated 
my  uncle,  helping  himself  to  the 
driblet  of  brandy  that  remained. 
"  I've  got  rid  at  last  of  the  greatest 
nuisance  of  my  life  ! " 

My  nurse  and  I  being  thus  in- 
stalled, matters  went  on  more  smooth- 
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ly  and  comfortably  in  Dr  Buchanan's 
establishment  than  before.  Up  to 
that  time  the  poor  man  had  been  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  his  servants, 
and  not  having  the  faintest  notion  of 
housekeeping,  was  sometimes  in  po- 
sitive danger  of  being  starved.  Peggie 
M'Craw,  as  may  readily  be  supposed, 
had  never  studied  the  works  of  Mrs 
Dalgairns,  that  oracle  of  the  Scottish 
kitchen ;  consequently  her  style  of 
cookery  was  such  as  would  hardly 
have  been  tolerated  by  a  Hottentot. 
But  in  justice  to  Peggie,  it  must  be 
stated  that  even  the  succulent  Dal- 
gairns  would  have  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  sending  up  a  banquet  from  a 
kitchen  void  of  the  most  ordinary 
culinary  utensils.  Now,  among  her 
other  accomplishments,  Eppie  was  an 
excellent  cook,  well  versed  in  the 
composition  of  the  favourite  old  Scot- 
tish dishes,  and  was,  moreover,  a  first- 
rate  manager ;  so,  before  she  had 
been  in  efface  many  days,  a  vast  re- 
form was  effected  in  the  commissariat 
department ;  and  my  uncle,  who  pre- 
viously might  have  been  indicted  for 
conspiracy  on  account  of  his  lean  and 
hungry  look,  waxed  quite  plump  and 
pursy,  and  began  to  throw  out  some 
indefinite  hints  as  to  the  propriety 
of  asking  some  friends  to  dine  with 
him  ;  a  notion  which,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, had  not  entered  the  brain  of  the 
worthy  gentleman  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 


As  for  myself,  I  was  sent  in  due 
time  to  school ;  but  that  time  did 
not  arrive  until  the  ensuing  winter. 
Scotland  in  general,  and  Edinburgh 
in  particular,  were  then  in  a  state 
of  pleasurable  excitement  such  as 
had  not  been  known  for  centuries. 
George  the  Fourth,  whose  personal 
popularity  had  been  eomewhat  dam- 
aged in  consequence  of  the  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline,  had,  very  wisely, 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
the  affections  of  his  northern  sub- 
jects, by  paying  them  a  royal  visit ; 
and  as  this  was  the  first  time  that 
royalty  had  vouchsafed  so  much, 
since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne,  the  popular 
enthusiasm  was  tremendous.  In  vain 
did  infant  Liberalism,  hardly  eman- 
cipated from  its  swaddling-clothes, 
insist  upon  the  insensate  folly  of  u 
cordial  national  reception,  and  de- 
monstrate that  a  severe  reticence  and 
cold  respect  was  all  that  ought  to 
be  exhibited  by  the  people  to  their 
sovereign.  The  instinctive  feeling  of 
the  people  taught  them  otherwise. 
They  resolved  that  this  should  be 
an  ovation,  unparalleled  of  its  kind  ; 
and  they  gave  no  heed  to  the  grum- 
bling of  the  disaffected,  though  they 
grumbled  with  unusual  pertinacity. 
But  the  Royal  visit,  the  first  public 
event  of  which  I  have  any  distinct 
remembrance,  must  form  the  argu- 
ment of  a  new  and  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER   III. — GEORGE   IV.    IN    EDINBURGH. 


Edinburgh,  though  even  then  a 
noble  city,  had  not  at  the  period  to 
which  I  allude  attained  its  present 
magnificence.  Much  of  the  New 
Town  was  still  unbuilt,  in  particular 
the  western  portion,  situated  upon 
grounds  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Moray  which  were  still  private 
enclosures.  The  beautiful  gardens 
which  divide  Heriot  Row  from  Queen 
Street  were  then  simply  bleaching- 
fields,  and  the  elegant  suburb  of 
Inverleith  had  not  yet  been  con- 
structed. Its  growth  and  extension 
has  been  more  gradual  than  that  of 
other  cities,  but  it  has  never 'ex- 
perienced a  check ;  and  although  it 
is  by  no  means  probable  that  Edin- 
burgh will  ever  become  an  emporium 
of  trade  or  a  seat  of  manufactures,  it 


possesses  more  attractions  as  a  place 
of  residence  than  any  other  city  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  imperial  London. 

When  it  became  known  that  George 
the  Fourth  intended  to  visit  his  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Scotland,  intense 
was  the  excitement  that  prevailed. 
If  there  is  one  feature  in  the  Scottish 
character  more  marked  than  another, 
it  is  the  desire  common  to  all  classes 
of  exhibiting  their  country  in  the 
most  favourable  aspect  to  the  eyes  of 
strangers.  Hence  in  the  old  days 
when  Scotland  was  a  separate  king- 
dom, and  in  reality  one  of  the  poorest 
in  Europe,  foreigners  were  amazed  at 
the  magnificence  exhibited  at  the 
Court  of  Holyrood,  at  the  masques 
and  public  rejoicings  which  attended 
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a  royal  progress,  and  at  the  semi- 
regal  state  maintained  by  some  of 
the  greatest  'of  the  nobility.  It  is 
true  that  after  the  Reformation,  or 
at  least  after  the  deposition  of  Queen 
Mary,  public  ceremonies  fell  into  dis- 
use, a  gloomy  asceticism  superseded 
the  ancient  joyous  spirit,  and  the 
more  elegant  forms  of  court  enter- 
tainment were  ill  supplied  by  a 
coarse  and  illicit  revelry.  The  union 
of  the  crowns  in  the  person  of  James 
the  Sixth,  threw  over  Scotland  a 

Sloom  which  lasted  for  a  long  period, 
ivil  wars  and  dissensions,  political 
and  polemical  strife,  both  distracted 
and  impoverished  the  nation.  It 
became  of  no  weight  at  all  in  the 
councils  of  Europe;  for  though  it 
still  retained  a  Parliament,  and  had  a 
separate  Ministry,  it  was  justly  re- 
garded by  foreign  powers  as  a  mere 
appanage  to  England ;  and  having 
lost  its  importance  as  a  state,  it  pos- 
sessed no  other  attraction.  The  union 
of  the  kingdoms  did  not  at  first 
effect  any  amelioration  in  the  social 
state  of  Scotland;  nay,  it  rather 
seemed  for  a  time  to  produce  a  detri- 
mental effect,  by  causing  the  removal 
of  the  nobility  and  members  of  Par- 
liament to  London,  and  depriving 
Edinburgh  of  its  last  claim  to  recog- 
nition as  a  metropolis.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  great  mea- 
sure to  which  the  present  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  Scotland  must  be  main- 
ly attributed,  should  have  been  long 
unpopular  even  with  the  middle 
classes ;  and  should  have  been  felt  by 
the  lesser  nobility  and  gentry  as  a 
grievous  blow  to  their  importance, 
and  a  serious  injury  to  ^heir  order, 
inasmuch  as  it  lessened  their  chances 
of  lucrative  public  employment.  The 
insurrections  of  1715  and  1745  threw 
a  further  impediment  in  the  way  of 

Erogress  ;  and  the  eighteenth  century 
ad  well-nigh  closed,  before  Scotland 
took  that  wonderful  start  which  has 
since  raised  her  to  such  high  consi- 
deration. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  draw- 
backs affecting  her  material  wealth, 
Scotland  still  continued  to  preserve  a 
fair  literary  reputation.  The  names 
of  Hume,  Robertson,  Reid,  Smith, 
and  Blair  were  well  known  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  Tweed ;  Thom- 
son and  Beattie  proved  that  the  fare 
of  poetry  was  not  extinguished ;  and 


Smollett  as  a  novelist  must  be  ranked 
eciual  with,  if  not  superior  to,  Fielding. 
Also,  in  the  Northern  imiver.sities, 
physics  were  studied  with  a  zeal  and 
diligence  unknown  elsewhere ;  so  that, 
however  much  Englishmen  might  be 
inclined  to  sneer  at  Scottish  pride 
and  poverty,  they  could  not  refuse 
them  credit  for  considerable  intel- 
lectual acquirement.  The  fame  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  its 
medical  and  metaphysical  depart- 
ments, began  to  attract  visitors,  and 
to  initiate  that  intercourse  which 
might  now  be  more  aptly  designated 
as  a  fusion.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  far  the  most 
wonderful  literary  phenomenon  of  his 
age,  to  renovate  the  history  of  his 
country;  to  give  it  prominence  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe ;  to  invest  its  grey 
towers  and  mouldering  ruins  with 
the  glowing  tints  of  romance ;  to 
portray  the  character  of  its  people 
with  marvellous  minuteness  and  fi- 
delity ;  to  give  a  new  enchantment 
to  its  beautiful  scenery  and  an  interest 
to  its  every  relic ;  and  to  transform 
it  from  an  obscure  and  half-forgotten 
region,  seldom  named  abroad  and 
very  rarely  visited,  to  a  land  of 
poetry  and  renown.  Well  may  Scot- 
land be  proud  of  that  colossal  genius ; 
for  not  only  did  he  raise  its  literary 
reputation  to  the  highest  point  which 
it  ever  attained,  but  he  gave  it  new 
life,  vigour,  and  energy,  restored  it  to 
its  pristine  place  among  the  nations, 
swept  away  the  gloomy  cloud  that  had 
obscured  it  so  long,  and  prepared  it 
for  its  new  career. 

Scarce  one-half  of  that  great  man's 
work  was  accomplished  when  the 
royal  visit  was  announced ;  but  so 
strong  had  been  the  effect  of  his 
writings  upon  the  national  mind,  so 
completely  had  he  fascinated  his 
countrymen  and  imbued  them  with 
his  own  romantic  spirit,  that  they 
would  not  be  content  with  a  gather- 
ing however  enthusiastic,  or  a  recep- 
tion however  cordial,  unless  it  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  a  pageant  re- 
calling the  memories  of  the  past. 
That  an  idea  so  ultra-romantic,  and  so 
opposed  to  the  sober  usages  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  should  have  possessed 
a  hard-headed  people  like  the  Scots, 
might  well  excite  the  astonishment 
of  thoae  who  knew  not  the  deep 
under-current  of  national  pride,  not 
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easily  distinguishable  from  fanati- 
cism, which,  far  more  than  reason, 
actuates  their  conduct,  and  which 
alone  can  furnish  the  explanation  of 
many  an  historical  anomaly.  But  it 
was  so  determined  and  done.  The 
universal  feeling  was  that  the  King's 
reception  in  Scotland  should  be  of 
an  exclusively  Scottish  character; 
and  as  the  customs  and  costumes  of 
the  present  age  were  not  peculiarly 
distinctive,  the  only  alternative  was 
to  fall  back  on  those  of  the  past,  and 
to  make  the  processions  resemble  as 
nearly  as  possible  those  which  would 
have  been  marshalled  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  last  of  the  Scottish  kings. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  of  Carlyle, 
this,  no  doubt,  will  appear  to  be  tom- 
foolery ,  but  God  help  the  nation  that 
accepts  the  incoherent  Thomas  as  its 
instructor ! 

So  the  fiery  cross  was  sped  "  o'er 
mountain  and  through  glen,"  and 
the  Highlanders  were  summoned 
once  more  to  display  a  general 
gathering  of  the  clans.  They  an- 
swered with  alacrity  to  the  call ; 
and  from  Dunkeld  to  Caithness 
there  was  such  a  brushing-up  of 
sporrans  and  furbishing  of  dirks  and 
claymores  as  would,  eighty  years 
previously,  have  stricken  the  hearts 
of  the  Lowlanders  with  consterna- 
tion. I  remember  well  being  taken 
to  the  green  in  front  of  Heriot  Row, 
to  see  the  mustering  of  the  sons  of 
the  Gael,  whose  stalwart  forms  and 
tartan  array  inspired  me  with  awe 
and  veneration.  Of  course  I  knew 
not  that  many  of  those  sinewy  war- 
riors, than  whom  Achilles,  clad  in 
the  divine  armour  of  Vulcan,  could 
scarce  have  looked  more  terrible  and 
resplendent,  followed  the  humble 
but  exceedingly  useful  calling'  of 
chairmen  and  street-porters.  If  I 
had  known  it,  I  question  whether 
my  admiration  would  have  been 
diminished  ;  for  Achilles  himself,  at 
the  Court  of  Lycomedes,  assumed  a 
disguise  less  creditable  than  the 
greatcoat  and  leather  straps  of  the 
caddie  ;  and  yet,  in  the  camp  before 
Troy,  no  one  dared  to  allude  to  his 
performances  at  the  distaff  and  the 
loom. 

To  a  stranger  unacquainted  with 
the  cause  of  the  excitement,  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  must  have  pre- 
sented an  extraordinary  spectacle. 


Tartan,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  in 
the  ascendant ;  for  every  man  who 
wrote  himself  a  Mac,  considered  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  don  the  philabeg. 
Some  Macs  there  were,  however, 
especially  of  the  Gallovidian  breed, 
M'Candlishes,  M'Caskies,  M'Crack- 
ens,  M'Haffies,  M'Letchies,  M'Ritch- 
ies,  M'Whannels,  M'Whiunies,  and 
M'Whirters,  whose  pedigree  no  bard 
could  unravel,  and  whose  checker 
was  unknown.  But  even  for  them 
there  was  balm  in  Gilead.  They 
might  either  claim  affinity  with 
the  MacGregor,  alleging  a  remote 
change  of  name  in  consequence  of 
the  proscription  of  that  warlike  sept ; 
or,  if  expense  was  of  no  moment, 
they  could  procure  at  wonderfully 
short  notice,  through  the  medium  of 
enterprising  haberdashers,  tartan  of 
an  entirely  new  pattern  and  brilliant 
hues,  to  be  set  apart  for  their  glorifi- 
cation, and  that  of  their  heirs  for 
ever.  Next  to  the-  Gael  in  number 
were  the  Royal  Archers,  whose  an- 
tique costume  would  have  been  really 
picturesque,  but  for  the  absurd  ruff 
which  they  wore  round  the  neck — a 
palpable  anachronism,  as  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  body-guard  are  much 
more  ancient  than  the  invention  of 
starch.  As  in  duty  bound,  the  re- 
tainers of  the  Lyon  Court  shone  out 
in  blazoned  splendour — 

"  Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name, 
Bute,  Islay,  Marchmont,  Rothsay,  came 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing  . 
Gules,  Argent,  Or,  and  Azure  glowing." 

Pages,  beef-eaters,  and  yeomen  of 
the  guard  met  you  at  every  turn. 
Only  a  few  jackmen  from  the  Border 
were  wanting  to  give  a  complete 
realisation  of  the  picture  so  vividly 
portrayed  in  Marmion.  For  those 
who  had  no  pretext  for  masquerad- 
ing, heather  was  provided,  to  be 
worn  in  the  hat,  and  stars  and 
cockades  bearing  the  white  cross  of 
St  Andrew.  Every  one  was  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  some  kind  of  de- 
coration ;  and  by  common  consent 
all  traces  of  mourning  disappeared, 
and  black  was  a  forbidden  colour. 

I  remember  perfectly  the  difficulty 
which  we  experienced  in  making  our 
way  through  the  encumbered  streets, 
on  the  day  when  the  King  landed,  to 
the  gallery  at  the  corner  of  York  Place, 
for  which  we  had  secured  tickets, 
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in  order  to  witness  the  procession. 
Brought  up  in  a  secluded  pastoral 
district,  I  felt  both  bewildered  and 
awed  at  the  spectacle  of  such  a 
mighty  mass  ot  humanity;  for  not 
only  were  the  streets  so  thronged  as 
to  obstruct  the  passage,  but  the 
Calton  Hill  was  crowded  to  the  very 
top,  and  no  pinnacle  or  place  of  van- 
tage, however  dizzy  or  dangerous, 
but  was  occupied  by  an  eager  group. 
The  galloping  of  the  horses,  the  flash 
and  clash  of  steel,  and  the  stunning 
discharge  of  artillery  from  the  Castle, 
fairly  took  away  my  senses ;  and 
though  by  no  means  devoid  of 
curiosity,  I  would  very  willingly 
have  given  my  St  Andrew's  cross, 
the  most  valued  thing  in  my  posses- 
sion, to  any  benevolent  genie  that 
would  have  wafted  me  away  to  the 
quiet  banks  of  the  Meggat.  We 
reached  the  stand,  however,  without 
any  mishap ;  and,  perched  in  a  place 
of  safety,  I  had  ample  leisure  to  sur- 
vey, with  childish  wonder,  the  stir- 
ring scene  beneath,  to  pester  my 
good-natured  uncle  with  a  succession 
of  disjointed  questions,  and  occasion- 
ally to  regale  myself  with  sugar 
almonds,  of  which  nurse  Osett  had 
given  me  a  supply. 

My  recollection  of  the  procession  it- 
self is  vivid  as  to  its  general  feature, 
but  indistinct  as  to  details.  I  remember 
hearing  afar  off  the  sound  of  tumul- 
tuous cheering  mingled  with  military 
music,  whereat  there  was  a  sudden 
movement  and  swaying  of  the  crowd 
immediately  below  us,  and  a  hum  of 
expectation  which  deepened  into  a 
roar  as  the  leading  horsemen,  in 
crimson  and  gold,  the  Lord-Lyon  and 
his  suite,  came  into  sight.  Gorgeous 
was  the  array  that  followed,  knights 
and  squires  on  prancing  steeds,  cav- 
alry, Highlanders,  yeomen,  in  almost 
interminable  succession,  until  an 
open  carriage,  drawn  by  (I  know 
not  how  many)  splendid  led  horses, 
rounded  into  the  square,  and  a  deaf- 
ening shout  of  acclamation  welcomed 
the  presence  of  the  King. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  and 
has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb, 
that  children  are  easily  pleased ; 
meaning  thereby,  I  presume,  that 
they  are  never  critical  as  to  the 
congruity  of  any  spectacle  which 
they  behold,  but  regard  the  passing 


pageant  with  absorbing  wonder  and 
delight.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
doubt  the  soundness  of  that  position. 
I  think  that  children  are  very  often 
critical  after  their  own  peculiar 
fashion,  and  that  the  conclusions 
which  they  form  through  natural 
induction  are  sometimes  more  shrewd 
and  sensible  than  those  of  their 
elders,  who  are  biassed  by  prepos- 
session or  prejudice.  At  all  events, 
I  shall  frankly  confess  that  my  first 
impression  on  gazing  at  George  the 
Fourth  was  one  of  sad  disappoint- 
ment. Although  my  education  was 
not  far  advanced,  I  had  read  some- 
thing and  heard  more  about  kings, 
and  I  had  seen  their  effigies  set 
forth  in  picture-books;  and  my  fixed 
idea  was  that  a  king  never  went  any- 
where, even  to  breakfast,  without  a 
jewelled  crown  on  his  head,  a  gorgeous 
mantle  on  his  shoulders,  a  sceptre  in 
one  hand,  and  a  golden  ball  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  in  the  other. 
What  was  the  reality  that  I  beheld  ? 
A  very  stout  elderly  gentleman,  al- 
most bursting  through  his  clothes, 
with  a  swollen  face  and  elaborate 
periwig,  bowing  from  side  to  side 
with  a  sort  of  mechanical  motion  ! 
Was  that  indeed  the  King  ?  Why,  he 
was  not  half  so  fine  as  the  other 
king  who  headed  the  procession—  (I 
had  been  particularly  fascinated  by 
the  apparition  of  the  Kiug-at-Arms, 
whose  equipment  that  day,  I  am 
satisfied,  gave  the  hint  for  the  sketch 
of  Conrade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat, 
in  the  Talisman}— and  as  for  dignity, 
I  could  discern  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Young  radical  that  I  was  !  I  had  hit 
upon  the  real  blot.  The  palpable 
absurdity  lay  in  the  medieval  charac- 
ter of  the  pageant.  To  have  made  it 
congruous  and  intelligible,  George 
the  Fourth  should  have  appeared  in 
the  costume  of  Harry  the  Eighth, 
which  would  have  suited  him  re- 
markably well,  and  in  that  dress  his 
undeniably  fine  presence  would  have 
made  him  the  stateliest  among  the 
stately.  As  it  was,  but  for  a  certain 
self-possession  and  air  of  high-breed- 
ing, scarce,  however,  to  be  distin- 
guished at  a  momentary  glance,  he 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  that 
omnivorous  alderman,  Sir  William 
Curtis,  who  pertinaciously  followed 
in  his  train. 
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Still  that  was  the  King,  no  doubt 
of  it, — a  corpulent  embodiment  of 
power,  might,  and  majesty  j  and  no 
wonder  that  he  was  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  warmth  of  the 
popular  reception.  No  such  ovation 
nad  ever  greeted  him  in  England : 
indeed,  during  the  Queen's  tnal,  he 
had  become  an  object  of  vituperation 
to  the  multitude,  who  were  but  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  scandals  of 
the  period,  and  whose  rough  sense 
of  equity  nad  been  offended  by  a 
charge  of  infidelity  being  preferred 
against  the  wife,  when  the  husband 
was  notoriously  liable  to  the  same 
reproach.  When  he  came  to  Scot- 
land all  personal  considerations  were 
cast  aside.  The  homage  of  the  na- 
tion was  paid  to  the  king,  and  not 
to  the  man.  It  was  loyalty  that 
dictated  the  movement,  not  affec- 
tion or  esteem  :  a  signal  proof  of 
the  deep-rooted  attachment  of  the 
nation  to  the  principle  of  hereditary 
monarchy. 

One  other  glimpse  I  obtained  of 
George  the  Fourth,  and  that  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  procession  from 
Holyrood  House  to  the  Castle.  On 
the  day  of  his  entry  into  Edinburgh, 
the  weather  was  propitious,  the  sun 
shone  out  brightly,  and  gave  lustre 
to  the  pageant.  But  the  effect  of 
the  later  procession  was  marred  by 
a  heavy  wind  and  drenching  rain, 
most  damaging  to  plumage  and  em- 
broidery. We  had  places  in  a  gal- 
lery erected  on  the  esplanade  of  the 
Castle  Hill,  and,  as  I  remember,  had 
to  wait  a  long  time  before  the  pro- 
cession appeared.  The  plight  of  the 
Royal  Archers,  who  lined  the  way, 
was  piteous  to  behold  Most  woeful 
did  they  look  with  their  dripping 
hats  and  thawed  ruffs,  exposed  to 
the  pelting  of  the  storm  on  a  day 
when  even  Robin  Hood  would  have 
been  glad  to  leave  the  deer  of  Sher- 
wood unmolested,  and  take  refuge  in 
the  hermitage  of  Friar  Tuck.  There 
was,  however,  one  lull,  in  the  midst 
of  which  two  persons  of  unpretend- 
ing appearance,  and  in  ordinary  cos- 
tume, walked  up  the  centre  of  the 
way.  One  of  them  was  a  tall  man 
of  massive  build,  with  a  slight  stoop 
in  his  shoulders  and  an  imperfection 


in  his  gait,— a  man  whom,  when  you 
once  had  seen  him,  you  felt  certain 
you  could  recognise  again  at  any  dis- 
tance of  time.  His  companion  did 
not  attract  my  attention ;  but  I  re- 
member well  that,  as  they  passed, 
there  arose  from  the  crowd  a  cheer 
of  more  than  common  heartiness  and 
fervour,  and  I  heard  my  uncle  say 
that  these  were  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Mr  Peel,  then  Secretary  of  State. 

Amidst  the  plashing  of  the  rain 
and  the  blustering  of  the  wind,  up 
rode  the  cavalcade,  gallantly  con- 
tending with  the  elements ;  the  Re- 
galia being  carried  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  first  houses  in  the 
land.  Up,  too,  came  the  royal  car- 
riage, but  this  time  it  was  prudently 
closed ;  and  yet  the  assembled  mul- 
titude were  not  balked  of  the  sight 
of  the  monarch,  for  shortly  after  he 
had  entered  the  grand  old  fortress, 
when  the  gale  was  blowing  most 
fiercely,  and  the  great  folds  of  the 
royal  standard  were  rushing  out, 
George  the  Fourth  appeared  alone 
on  the  brow  of  the  highest  battery, 
erect  and  commanding,  in  the  view 
of  all  the  people,  and  such  a  shout 
arose  as  possibly  never  before  was 
given  in  greeting  to  a  king. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  and 
shows  of  that  memorable  period — 
the  illuminations,  bonfires,  and  the 
like — I  retain  but  a  faint  impres- 
sion. What  I  have  already  noted 
is  all  I  can  recall  without  an  effort ; 
and  though  it  may  hardly  be  worth 
the  telling,  for  a  more  perfect  record 
exists  elsewhere,  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  omit  mention  of  a  pageant 
certainly  the  most  magnificent  which 
has  been  witnessed  in  the  present 
century,  and  perhaps  without  a 
parallel  since  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  universal  enthusiasm  which  was 
displayed,  the  vast  concourse  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  behold  their  monarch,  and  the 
gorgeous  parade  of  ceremony,  sure  I 
am  of  this,  that  a  far  wider  and 
deeper  homage  of  loyalty,  affection, 
and  reverence,  than  was  paid  to 
George  the  Fourth,  is  accorded  to 
Queen  Victoria  when  she  seeks  her 
Highland  home. 
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MR  BULL'S  SONG. 

THE    SLY    LITTLE    MAX. 

THERE'S  a  sly  little  man  that  lives  over  the  way, 
Who  always  has  something  quite  civil  to  say  : 
Yet  he  looks  at  my  House,  from  his  own,  with  an  eye 
That  says, "  I  perhaps  may  look  in  by-and-by  :" 

So  I  think  my  best  plan 

With  the  sly  little  man 
Is  to  make  all  the  premises  safe,  if  I  can. 


I  have  not  the  least  doubt  he  would  think  it  no  sin, 
Any  night  that  he  thought  me  asleep,  to  "  look  in ; " 
There's  "  the  old  pewter  spoons,"  and  "  the  old  tankard  "  too, 
And  the  sword  o'er  the  mantelpiece  marked  "  Waterloo  " — 

And  it's  clearly  the  plan 

Of  the  sly  little  man 
To  take  them  all  from  me — whenever  he  can. 


So  my  doors  and  my  windows  I've  bolted  and  barr'd, 
And  the  truest  of  watch-dogs  takes  care  of  the  Yard — 
A  watch-dog  of  whom  I,  his  master,  will  say, 
"  Woe  betide  the  house-breaker  that  comes  in  his  way  ! 

For  really  the  plan 

Of  the  sly  little  man 
Is  one  I  must  foil  if  I  possibly  can. 


No  doubt  he  will  say,  as  in  fact  he  has  said, 
"  What  fancy  is  this  that's  come  into  your  head  ? 
Your  House  once  was  open  ;  it  surely  can't  be 
That  all  this  is  meant  for  a  kind  friend  like  me  ?  " 

But  then  it's  the  plan 

Of  the  sly  little  man 
To  deal  much  in  blarney  wherever  he  can. 


There's  one  of  the  Scullions,  a  fellow  in  drab, 

An  impudent  tyke,  with  the  gift  of  the  gab, 

Who  often  will  say,  "  Is  it  not  a  hard  case 

That  our  door  should  be  shut  in  the  gentleman's  face  1 

'Twould  be  far  the  best  plan 

To  trust  to  the  man — 
No  fear  of  our  losing  a  pot  or  a  pan  ! " 


But  the  views  of  the  Scullion  I  own  are  not  mine, 
And  still  to  the  bolts  and  the  bars  I  incline  ; 
Nay,  I  should  not  much  care  if  my  neighbours  all  knew 
That  I've  lately  been  getting  A  RIFLE  OR  TWO  ; 

That's  my  simple  plan 

With  the  sly  little  man  ; 
And  so,  he  may  now  take  the  spoons — if  he  can. 
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THE    ELEMENTS    OP    DRAWING. 


MR  RUSKIX  has  been  before  the 
world  for  some  years  as  the  most 
voluminous,  the  most  confident,  and 
the  most  dogmatic  of  art-critics.  Be 
has  astonished  his  readers  no  less  by 
his  platitudes  than  by  his  paradoxes. 
He  has  revealed  the  astounding  fact 
that  Titian  and  Velasquez  could 
paint,  and  had  made  the  no  less  sur- 
prising discovery  that  Raphael  could 
not ;  that  Rembrant's  chiaroscuro 
is  "  always  forced,  generally  false, 
and  wholly  vulgar  ;"*  that  Murillo, 
Salvator,  Claude,  Poussin,  Teniers, 
and  "such  others," t  are  base  and 
corrupt ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
one  who  happens  to  possess  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  Strange,  Morghen, 
Longhi,  and  the  other  great  line-en- 
gravers, forthwith  to  consign  them 
to  the  flames;  and  that  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution  were  attri- 
butable to  the  Renaissance  school  of 
architecture.}:  These  kind  of  asser- 
tions, conveyed  in  a  light,  confident, 
and  flippant  style,  are  amusing 
enough,  and,  as  long  as  Mr  Ruskin's 
audience  is  confined  to  those  who 
have  some  real  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  of  which  he  treats,  do  no 
harm,  but  pass  off  as  the  fanfaronade 
of  some  clever  half-crazy  talker  does 
at  the  dinner- table,  when  no  one 
thinks  his  amusing  absurdities  worth 
a  serious  answer,  and  he  is  tolerated 
as  an  oddity  until  he  becomes  intol- 
erable as  a  bore. 

Mr  Ruskin  has,  however,  of  late 
appeared  as  a  lecturer  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  a  teacher  of  drawing 
to  beginners  in  the  art ;  and  in  this 
character  he  assumes,  upon  what 
ground  we  do  not  exactly  know,  a 
Kind  of  semi-official  authority. 

Now  he  may  be,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  is,  a  perfectly  safe  and  harm- 
less companion  for  the  young  ladies 
who  draw  at  Marlborough  House, 
but  he  is  a  dangerous  guide  for  those 
who  do  not  possess  considerably  more 
knowledge  than  himself :  those  who 
do,  may  follow  his  vagaries  so  long 


as  they  find  them  amusing,  and  quit 
them  when  they  please,  without  much 
harm  being  done.  But  the  persons  to 
whom  Mr  Ruskin  specially  addresses 
himself,  in  his  Letters  to  Begin- 
ners, will,  we  are  convinced,  derive 
nothing  but  mischief  from  his  teach- 
ings. We  have  read  these  Letters 
with  attention,  and  we  can  discover 
no  reason  why  Mr  Ruskin  should  not 
follow  up  the  Elements  of  Draw- 
ing with  elements  of  naval  tactics, 
horsemanship,engineering,dog-break- 
ing,  political  economy,  rat-catching, 
domestic  cookery,  moral  philosophy, 
and  the  duties  of  husband  and  wife, 
upon  any  or  all  of  which  subjects  he 
is  fully  as  well  qualified  to  teach  as 
he  is  to  instruct  beginners  in  the 
elements  of  drawing. 

Even  so  early  as  his  Preface,  Mr 
Ruskin  makes  a  display  of  ignorance 
which  is  perfectly  astounding.  He 
tells  his  pupil  that  "perspective  is 
not  of  the  slightest  use  except  in  ru- 
dimentary work ;"  §  that  "  no  great 
painters  ever  trouble  themselves 
about  perspective,  and  very  few  of 
them  know  its  laws  ;"  that  "  Turner, 
though  he  was  Professor  of  Perspec- 
tive to  the  Royal  Academy,  did  not 
know  what  he  professed,  and  never 
drew  a  single  building  in  perspective 
in  his  life;"  and  that  "Prout  also 
knew  nothing  of  perspective,"  and 
twisted  his  buildings,  as  Turner  did, 
into  whatever  shapes  he  liked.  This 
is  precisely  equivalent  to  saying  that 
a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  not  of  the 
slightest  use  to  the  surgeon,  that  no 
great  operator  ever  troubled  himself 
about  it,  and  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  Mr  Liston  were  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  science  they  professed  to  teach. 

Drawing  consists  in  the  art  of 
representing  on  a  plane  surface  the 
varieties  of  appearance  presented 
by  natural  objects  as  they  recede 
from  the  eye.  Perspective  is  the 
science  which  teaches  the  artist  how 
to  do  this  correctly  ;  and  when  Mr 
Ruskin  says  that  "you  can  draw 
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the  rounding  lice  of  a  table  in  per- 
spective, but  you  cannot  draw  the 
sweep  of  a  sea-bay  ;  you  can  fore- 
shorten a  log  of  wood  by  it,  but  you 
cannot  foreshorten  an  arm,"  *  he 
simply  displays  his  own  ignorance 
of  the  terms  he  uses. 

The  principles  which  govern  the 
foreshortening  of  a  beam  and  the 
foreshortening  of  a  limb  are  iden- 
tical. It  is  true  that  the  application 
of  those  principles  is  more  difficult 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case, 
because  the  object  to  which  they  are 
applied  is  more  complex  and  varied 
in  form.  Nor  is  the  acquiring  of 
such  knowledge  of  perspective  as  is 
requisite  for  a  beginner  by  any  means 
so  difficult  a  task  as  Mr  Ruskin 
represents.  Let  the  student  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  fact,  that  the 
impression  upon  his  eye  is  produced 
by  a  ray  of  light  reflected  straight 
from  the  object  he  wishes  to  repre- 
sent ;  let  him  consider  his  paper  as 
a  transparent  vertical  plane  placed 
between  his  eye  and  the  object,  and 
then  let  him  observe  at  what  point 
such  a  ray  would  pass  through  that 
plane  ;  let  him  think  this  over,  and 
practise  it  by  holding  a  piece  of  glass 
between  his  eye  and  any  simple 
object,  and  observing  how  the  lines 
fall,  and  he  will  find  his  difficulties 
as  to  the  principles  of  perspective 
disappear  more  rapidly  than  he  would 
expect.  But  never  let  the  student 
fall  into  the  fatal  error  of  supposing 
that  he  can  safely  neglect  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  knowledge  of  per- 
spective. How  he  is  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  is  another  matter.  We 
do  not  say  that  he  must  necessarily 
learn  it  from  treatises.  If  he  learns 
it  from  his  own  observation  of  nature, 
so  much  the  better.  But  learn  it  he 
must,  or  he  will  fall  into  errors  as 
gross  as  those  which  we  shall 
show  Mr  Ruskin  has  himself  com- 
mitted, when  we  come  to  consider 
the  "  illustrations,  drawn  by  the  au- 
thor," with  which  he  has  adorned  his 
pages.  Having  told  his  pupil  what 
he  is  not  to  do,  Mr  Ruskin  next  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  him  what  he  is  to  do  ; 
and  since  the  days  when  Michael 
Scott  set  his  troublesome  demon  to 
make  ropes  of  sand,  we  have  known 
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no  task. so  wearisome,  so  hopeless, 
and  so  unprofitable.  He  is  to  cover 
small  pieces  of  smooth  paper  with  a 
uniform  grey  tint  by  means  of  an 
infinitude  of  scratches  made  with 
black  ink  and  an  extremely  fine 
steel  pen.  Having  accomplished 
the  uniform  tint,  he  is  then,  with 
the  same  materials,  and  the  same 
instrument,  and  by  the  same  means, 
to  produce'  a  tint  graduated  from 
perfect  black  to  an  imperceptible 
grey.  If  the  ingenuity  of  man  were 
employed  to  produce  a  scheme  to 
dull  the  intellect  and  cramp  the  hand 
of  a  student,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  devise  one  more  calculated  to 
effect  those  objects.  To  hope  to 
draw,  however  imperfectly,  without 
the  devotion  of  time  and  labour,  is 
folly  ;  but  time  and  labour  are  too 
valuable  to  be  cast  away — we  will 
not  say  with  no  result,  but  with 
what  is  far  worse,  with  the  result  of 
damping  energy,  extinguishing  hope, 
degrading  the  intellect,  and  crippling 
the  hand  of  the  labourer.  Such 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  a  faithful  adherence  to  Mr  Rus- 
kin's  teachings.  His  first  lesson  is  to 
reject  what  is  valuable  ;  his  second, 
to  acquire,  at  the  cost  of  infinite 
pains,  what  is  worse  than  worthless. 

As  he  advances,  the  student  is  to 
exchange  his  square  bits  of  paper  for 
the  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet — 
literally  to  go  to  his  A,  B,  C  !  Here 
he  might,  in  a  very  imperfect  way, 
by  copying  the  forms  of  the  letters, 
acquire  some  accuracy  of  eye  and 
some  command  of  the  pencil ;  but 
no,  even  this  is  denied  him  by  his 
inexorable  taskmaster  ;  the  forms  of 
the  letters  are  to  be  set  out  by  ruler 
and  compasses ! 

We  trust  that  few  students  will 
follow  Mr  Ruskin's  instructions  be- 
yond this  point.  If  they  do,  they 
will  find  themselves  involved  in  an 
inextricable  labyrinth  of  confusion, 
and  directed  to  attempt  the  most 
useless  and  impossible  things.  For 
example,  they  will  find  that  they  are 
desired  to  copy  photographs.  Now 
a  photograph  is  a  most  valuable  sub- 
ject for  study.  It  enables  one  to 
refer  from  time  to  time  at  leisure, 
and  whilst  one  is  at  work,  to  an 
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accurate  transcript  of  a  great  part  of 
the  work  of  nature.  But  it  is  a  part 
only,  and  the  very  excellence  of  the 
photograph  in  that  part,  the  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  with  which  it  re- 
cords what  it  does  contain,  renders 
it  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  being 
copied  from,  by  reason  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  following  it  accurately. 
At  the  same  time,  the  omissions  and 
variations  which  are  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  process,  make  it  equally 
unfit,  for  reasons  the  very  reverse. 
Photographs  are  necessarily  affected 
by  the  local  colour  of  the  objects, — 
thus  yellows  print  off  darker,  and 
blues  lighter  than  in  nature  ;  and  as 
colour  is  universal  in  all  natural  ob- 
jects, this  renders  them  not  merely 
useless  but  mischievous  as  copies 
for  the  student,  and  requires  that 
they  should  be  used  with  caution 
even  by  the  accomplished  artist, 
who  may  derive  considerable  service 
from  them  as  memoranda  by  which 
to  fill  up  the  details  of  his  sketches, 
or  supply  the  defects  of  his  me- 
mory. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
go  step  by  step  with  the  student 
through  the  maze  which  Mr  Ruskin 
has  prepared  for  him,  or  to  point  out 
the  quagmires  and  sloughs  of  des- 
pond which  await  him  on  his  jour- 
ney ;  we  must  hasten  from  Mr  Kus- 
kin's  teaching  to  his  practice. 

In  the  third  volume  of  his  Mo- 
dern Painters,  Mr  Ruskin  has 
given  us  as  a  frontispiece  his  expo- 
sition of  "Lake,  Cloud,  and  Sky," 
drawn  by  himself,  and  very  beauti- 
fully engraved  by  Mr  Armytage. 
We  do  not  intend  to  subject  this 
work  to  criticism,  such  as  might 
fairly  be  applied  to  the  production 
of  any  professional  artist ;  we  shall 
handle  it  gently  ;  but  Mr  Ruskin  is 
a  teacher,  and  we  may,  therefore, 
fairly  require  that  his  work  should  at 
least  be  free  from  such  errors  as  a 
moderately  intelligent  pupil,  who  had 
received  half-a-dozen  lessons  from  an 
ordinary  drawing-master,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  committing. 

The  scene  which  Mr  Ruskin  has 
selected  as  the  subject  for  his  pencil 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of'Como. 
The  sun,  sinking  behind  a  distant 
mountain,  pours  a  flood  of  light 
along  a  valley  rich  with  woodland 
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and  meadow,  through  which  a  glit- 
tering stream  winds  its  peaceful 
way  past  towers  and  trees,  and  be- 
neath the  arches  of  picturesque 
bridges,  whilst  the  eye  of  the  specta- 
tor (who  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  eight  hundred  feet), 
is  sheltered  from  his  rays  by  a  group 
of  fantastic  clouds,  under  which  they 
are  showered  down  upon  the  land- 
scape and  the  lake  beneath  his  feet. 
The  subject  is  simple  as  well  as 
beautiful,  and  we  shall  proceed  pre- 
sently to  examine  how  Mr  Ruskin 
has  treated  it.  Before  we  do  so, 
however,  we  must  (at  the  risk  of  tell- 
ing him  what  he  is  already  very 
possibly  acquainted  with)  remind 
the  reader  of  one  of  the  simplest 
rules  of  Mr  Ruskin's  despised  science 
of  Perspective. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  are,  as  every 
one  knows,  parallel  to  each  other. 
It  follows  that  the  shadows  of  ver- 
tical objects  cast  upon  a  horizontal 
plane  are  also  parallel  to  each  other. 
When  such  shadows  are  to  be  re- 
presented in  a  drawing,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  give  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  eye  correctly,  that 
they  should  be  drawn  so  that  if 
their'lines  were  prolonged  they  would 
all  meet  in  one  common  focus,  on 
some  point  level  with  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  which  point  is  called  the 
vanishing-point. 

When,  therefore,  the  position  and 
direction  of  any  one  such  shadow  is 
determined  (which,  of  course,  must  de- 
pend upon  the  relative  position  of  the 
sun,  the  object  that  casts  the  sha- 
dow, and  the  spectator),  the  position 
and  direction  of  all  the  rest  may  be 
found  by  means  of  lines  drawn  from 
the  vanishing-point  of  that  shadow 
past  the  base  of  the  objects  which 
cast  the  others.  We  will  now  apply 
this  rule  to  Mr  Ruskin's  drawing. 

The  eye  of  the  spectator,  he  tells 
us,  is  about  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  lake ;  the  horizon  (as  it  is  tech- 
nically called),  or  line  opposite  to  the 
eve,  is  therefore  considerably  above 
the  top  of  the  tower  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  picture — probably 
about  level  with  the  line  of  mist  that 
crosses  the  distant  mountain. 

Now  on  the  margin  of  the  lake 
there  are  a  number  of  trees,  standing 
on  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  all  of  which 
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cast  very  distinct  and  clearly-defined 
shadows.  If  these  shadows  were 
correctly  drawn,  they  would  all  con- 
verge at  some  one  point  on  the  hori- 
zon. Let  the  reader  find  the  vanish- 
ing-points of  these  shadows.  He  will 
discover  that,  instead  of  converging 
to  one  point,  they  fall,  some  to  the 
extreme  right,  others  to  the  extreme 
left  of  the  picture,  some  out  of  the 
picture  altogether,  some  in  one  place, 
and  some  in  another,  apparently  not 
by  rule  or  observation,  but  by  mere 
hap-hazard,  and,  strange  to  say,  all 
wrong. 

We  can  explain  in  a  few  words 
why  we  say  all  wrong. 

The  sun,  it  will  be  observed,  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  opposite  to  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  :  the  shadow  of  the 
large  tree  directly  below  the  sun 
would  therefore  be  projected  towards 
the  spectator.  Instead  of  this,  it  is 
represented  as  falling  towards  his 
right  hand. 

The  vanishing-point  of  this  shadow 
ought  to  be  in  the  centre  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  picture,  and 
about  half-way  up  the  distant  moun- 
tain :  towards  this  point  all  the 
shadows  ought  to  converge.  It  will 
be  found,  however,  that  not  one  of 
them  even  approaches  that  direction, 
but  all  fall  wider  of  the  mark  than 
the  balls  of  an  awkward  squad  on 
their  first  day's  practice  at  the  target. 

If  any  reader  doubts  our  correct- 
ness, let  him  take  the  print  to  the 
top  of  Arthur's  Seat  any  bright  after- 
noon, when  the  sun  is  sinking  to- 
wards the  Pentlands,  and  observe 
the  shadows  of  the  trees,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newington  and 
Salisbury  Green,  and  compare  the 
workmanship  of  nature  with  the 
workmanship  of  Mr  Ruskin. 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  is  only 
one  of  many  blunders.  They  are 
about  as  numerous  in  this  pretty 
print  as  in  the  famous  old  Willow 
Pattern  dinner-plate.  For  example, 
Mr  Ruskin  has  introduced  two 
bridges  in  parallel  planes;  one  he 
throws  into  dark  shadow,  whilst  the 
under-side  of  the  arch  is  brilliantly 
illuminated;  the  other,  by  way  of 
variety  we  suppose,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  the  laws  of  optics,  has  its  side 
in  bright  light,  whilst  under  the 
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arches  all  is  darkness.  In  regard  to 
both,  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be 
gifted  with  organs  of  vision  endued 
with  the  powers  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche's 
celebrated  gun ;  for  though  800  feet 
above  the  bridges,  he  sees  under  both 
of  them,  whilst  not  a  particle  of  the 
roadway  over  either  of  them  is 
visible  !  Such  is  the  work  of  one 
who  assumes  to  teach  the  "  Elements 
of  Drawing !" 

At  page  146  of  this  latter  book,  Mr 
Ruskin  gives  his  pupils  an  example 
of  his  capacity  for  instructing  them 
in  the  laws  which  govern  light  and 
shade,  so  ingenious  in  combining  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  obvious 
errors  within  the  smallest  possible 
space,  that  we  examined  it  carefully, 
read  over  and  over  again  every  word 
relating  to  it,  and  found  it  re- 
peated four  times  before  we  could 
convince  ourselves  that  it  was  not 
intended  as  an  example  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  a  drunkard  suffer- 
ing under  delirium  tremens,  or  a 
pickpocket  on  the  treadwheel,  is 
spoken  of  as  an  example— to  wit,  a 
shocking  example. 

The  subject  here  is  even  more 
simple,  consisting  of  a  foot-bridge 
thrown  across  a  small  mountain- 
ravine  and  guarded  by  a  handrail. 
The  bridge  is  represented  as  support- 
ed by  struts  fixed  into  the  bank  oil 
each  side  of  the  bridge,  and  the  light 
falls  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
picture. 

Now  we  will  assume  that  some  one 
of  the  shadows  is  correctly  given, 
and  we  will  take  the  plainest  and 
most  obvious  ;  namely,  the  shadow 
thrown  by  the  strut  nearest  to  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  sketch.  The 
light  (falling,  as  we  have  said,  from 
the  right  hand)  throws  the  lower  side 
of  this  strut  into  shade,  casting  also 
a  distinct,  well-defined  shadow  down 
the  bank  to  the  left.  So  far  so  good. ' 
But  will  Mr  Ruskin  tell  us  how  it 
happens  that  the  fellow-strut  which 
supports  the  other  side  of  the  bridge, 
and  which  cannot  by  possibility  re- 
ceive a  single  ray  of  direct  light,  comes 
to  be  in  bright  sunshine  also  1  Will 
he  explain  how  it  happens  that  the 
roadway  of  the  bridge  stands 
shadowless  as  Peter  Schlemihl  him- 
self, or  whence  comes  the  long 
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wanders  down  the  shadow;  and  when  it  has  itself  a  positive 
colour,  a*  I'M  the  tea,  it  will  take  some- 
thing /.'/••  thadows  in  the  distant  effect, 
but  never  near The  horizon- 
tal lines  cast  by  clouds  on  the  sea  are 
not  shadows,  but  reflections." 
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shadow  which 

bank  at  its  own  free  will,  with  no 
substance  whatever  to  account  for 
it — an  independent,  strong-minded 
shadow,  living  on  a  separate  main 
tenance,  and  oidding  defiance  to  all 
laws  of  optics  1  And  above  all,  will 
he  tell  us  whether  his  experience  of 
alpine  bridges  is  that  it  is  common 
to  find  black  curtains  suspended 
from  them  1  or  if  not,  how  it  happens 
that  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  which 
wanders  freely  into  distance  over  the 
bridge,  is  denied  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  anything  whatever  under  it, 
where  in  nature  either  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ravine,  clothed  in  its 
lovely  garment  of  heather,  fern,  or 
moss,  or  a  landscape  of  some  sort 
near  or  distant,  must  have  presented 
itself,  instead  of  the  triangular  black 
patch  with  which  he  has  filled  up 
the  space  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  to 
their  full  extent  the  absurdities  .com- 
prised in  this  sketch  without  care- 
ful examination  of  the  cut  itself ;  but 
they  are  so  obvious,  that  any  eye  with 
the  slightest  practice  will  detect  them 
at  once ;  and  it  is  marvellous  how  any 
one  who  has  seen  so  many  drawings 
as  Mr  Ruskin  must  have  done, 
should  be  capable  of  putting  such  a 
design  upon  paper  without  being 
startled  and  snocked  at  his  own  per- 
formance. It  adds  one  to  the  many 
instances  which  prove  how  voiubly 
a  man  may  talk,  and  how  many 
cubic  feet  of  paper  he  may  cover 
with  ink,  upon  a  subject  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  which  he  may  remain 
to  the  last  profoundly  ignorant. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
these  two  examples  of  the  success 
with  which  Mr  Ruskin,  when  he  has 
trusted  himself  with  the  pencil,  has 
shown  his  contempt  for  perspective 
and  optics,  and  shall  proceed  io 
examine  an  instance  of  equal  daring 
in  the  use  of  the  pen.  In  the  first 
volume  of  Modern  Painters,  Mr 
Ruskin  lays  down  the  law  upon  the 
subject  of  the  effect  of  shadow  on 
water  in  the  following  words  : — 


Then  follows  Mr  Ruskin's  usual 
assertion — 

"  These  rules  are  universal  and  incon- 
trovertible."* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this 
passage  betrays  more  ignorance  of 
fact,  confidence  of  aasertion,  or  con- 
fusion of  language.  Mr  Ruskin  ap- 
pears not  to  know  what  shadow  is. 
Wherever  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
intercepted  by  an  opaque  substance, 
all  objects  beyond  that  substance 
would  be  in  total  darkness,  were  it  not 
that  they  become  partially  illumin- 
ated by  means  of  tne  rays  reflected 
upon  them  by  other  surrounding  ob- 
jects. Shadow,  therefore,  is  simply 
a  deprivation  of  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun ;  and  to  assert  that  water  re- 
ceives no  shadow,  is  either  an  ab- 
surdity or  a  confusion  of  terms.  If 
a  cloud,  a  rock,  or  the  hull  of  a  ship, 
is  interposed  between  the  sun  and 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  water 
receives  the  shadow ;  or,  to  speak 
with  more  accuracy,  it  does  not  re- 
ceive the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Now 
let  us  examine  what  efl'ect  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
by  this  deprivation  of  light  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  If  the  water 
were  as  transparent  as  the  air  on  its 
surface,  the  eye  would  be  unconscious 
of  its  existence — the  ray  of  light 
which  defines  the  edge  of  the  shadow 
would  pass  through  the  water  as  it 
passes  through  the  air,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  object  would  be  seen 
at  the  bottom,  in  the  same  way  (al- 
lowance being  made  for  refraction) 
as  if  there  were  no  water  at  all. 

Such  absolute  transparency  is,  how- 
ever, never  found  in  nature.  There 
is  always  practically  some  shadow 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  de- 
gree of  intensity  of  that  shadow  being 
dependent  on  several  circumstances, 


"  Water  receives  no  shadow but  mainly  on  the  degree  of  trans- 
There  is  no  shadow  on  clean  water.  If  parency  of  the  water.  The  reader 
it  have  rich  colouring-matter  suspended  may  test  this  for  himself  by  a  very 
in  it,  or  a  dusty  surface,  it  will  take  simple  experiment.  Let  him  take  a 


*  Modem  Painters,  p.  330. 
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wash-hand  basin,  half- filled  with 
clear  water,  and  place  it  in  bright  sun- 
shine ;  then  let  him  hold  a  pencil  or 
brush  so  that  the  shadow  shall  fall 
partly  on  the  side  of  the  basin  above 
the  water,  and  partly  on  the  water, 
he  will  see  the  shadow  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basin  refracted  at  the 
point  where  it  impinges  on  the 
water;  but  he  will  not  be  able  to 
detect  any  perceptible  shadow  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Then  let  him 
darken  the  water  with  a  little  sepia  ; 
he  will  now  see  at  the  edge  of  the 
water  two  shadows,  one  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  the  other  on 
the  basin,  seen  imperfectly  through 
the  semi-transparent  water.  As  these 
shadows  approach  the  centre  of  the 
basin  where  the  water  is  deeper,  he 
will  find  the  one  on  the  basin  gradu- 
ally disappear,  and  the  one  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  become  deeper 
and  more  distinct. 

What  Mr  Ruskin  means  by  saying 
that  the  water  of  the  sea  "  has  itself 
a  positive  colour,"  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  will  take  "something  like 
shadows,"  but  which  we  suppose 
are  not  shadows,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  say.  The  nearest  approach  to 
absolute  transparency  that  we  have 
ever  seen  in  water,  is  in  deep  sea. 
Mr  Ruskin's  notions  of  the  positive 
colour  of  sea-water  may  perhaps  be 
taken  from  Brighton,  where  the  sea 
generally  looks  as  if  Neptune  had 
been  shaving  himself,  and  had  thrown 
the  soap-suds  into  it. 

To  any  one  who  watches  with 
care  the  ever-varying  appearance  of 
the  ocean,  or  of  any  large  body  of 
water  under  the  influence  of  sunlight, 
clouds,  and  wind,  it  will  at  once  be 
apparent  that  the  effects  which  de- 
light his  eye  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  shadow  falling  on  the  con- 
stantly-changing surface,  combined 
with  the  reflection  of  the  forms  of 
objects  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the 
irregularities  of  that  surface.  He 
will  easily  discern  how  much  is  due 
to  one  cause,  and  how  much  to  the 
other,  by  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
reflection  of  any  object  must  always 
be  in  a  direct  line  between  that  ob- 
ject and  his  own  eye,  whilst  the  posi- 
tion of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  same 
object  depends  altogether  upon  its 
position  in  relation  to  the  sun.  Thus 
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the  shadow  cast  by  a  cloud  falls  upon 
that  part  of  the  sea  between  which 
and  the  sun  the  cloud  is  interposed, 
whilst  the  reflection  of  the  same 
cloud  is  upon  that  part  of  the  sea 
which  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  in  a 
direct  line  below  the  cloud.  So,  too, 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  ripple  upon 
the  water;  the  side  of  each  tiny 
wave  which  is  presented  towards  the 
sun  is  in  light,  whilst  the  opposite 
side  is  in  shadow.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  waves.  It  must,  however,  be 
always  borne  in  mind  that  the  ap- 
pearance presented  to  the  eye  by 
water  depends  greatly  upon  the 
angle  at  which  it  is  seen,  and  also 
that,  owing  to  its  highly  polished 
surface,  it  sends  back,  even  in  its 
shaded  part,  a  far  greater  portion  of 
the  reflected  light  which  it  derives 
from  the  atmosphere  and  from  sur- 
rounding objects  than  land  does,  and 
these  circumstances  produce  an  in- 
finite variety  of  effects. 

We  have  said  enough  to  put  the 
student  upon  his  guard  against  sup- 
posing that  he  can  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  teachings  of  Mr  Ruskin. 
When  he  has  acquired  some  know- 
ledge and  proficiency  in  his  art,  he 
may,  if  he  likes,  read  Mr  Ruskin's 
book  to  see  what  ought  not  to  be 
taught.  The  rule  of  contrary  is 
almost  a  safe  one  in  this  case.  Be- 
fore we  quit  this  part  of  the  subject, 
however,  we  must  give  the  student  a 
few  words  of  advice  as  to  what  he 
safely  may  do,  keeping  in  mind  that 
we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  those 
who  follow  art  not  as  a  profes- 
sional study,  but  as  a  means  of  useful 
and  delightful  self-instruction.  To 
acquire  accuracy  of  eye  and  correct- 
ness of  hand,  he  cannot  do  better 
than  copy  carefully,  first  in  pencil  and 
afterwards  in  pen  and  ink,  Retsch's 
outlines,  illustrative  of  "Faust,"  "The 
Song  of  the  Bell,"  and  "  The  Fight 
with  the  Dragon."  The  illustrations  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays  are  very  inferior. 
This  practice  will  teach  him  accu- 
racy and  delicacy  of  execution.  He 
should  draw  the  hands,  feet,  and 
faces  with  extreme  care,  which  will 
prepare  him  for  afterwards  draw- 
ing from  the  round,  or  from  the 
living  model.  Pinelli's  etchings  are 
also  excellent  practice.  He  should 
study,  and,  when  more  advanced, 
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may,  with  great  advantage,  cony 
the  facsimile  engravings  from  the 
sketches  of  the  old  masters  by  Bar- 
tolozzi  and  others.  Here,  however, 
lie  must  be  upon  his  guard,  as  these 
etchings  are  full  of  the  "  pentimenti " 
or  corrections  of  the  artist;  things 
invaluable,  as  showing  how  great 
men  worked,  and  how  sedulously 
they  corrected  any  errors  into  which 
they  might  happen  to  fall,  but  not  to 
be  imitated.  The  student  may  rely 
upon  it  that  he  will  make  abundance 
of  mistakes  of  his  own  without  copy- 
ing those  of  other  men.  In  landscape, 
he  will  be  fortunate  if  he  can  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  David  Coxe's  Young 
Artist's  Companion,  and  wise  if 
he  will  work  diligently  through  it. 
Failing  this,  Harding's  Elementary 
Art  is  a  safe  and  useful  guide.  Let 
him  study  woodcuts,  but  not  copy 
any  except  such  as  have  been  drawn 
expressly  for  that  purpose.  The 
reason  for  this  advice  is,  that  the 
process  of  woodcutting  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  that  of  drawing  with  the 
pencil  or  pen.  In  woodcutting,  the 
stroke  of  the  graver  produces  a  white, 
in  drawing,  the  pencil,  in  etching  or 
engraving,  the  needle  or  graver,  pro- 
duces a  dark  stroke.  This  reversal 
of  the  process  renders  the  wood- 
cut, which  has  its  own  peculiar 
advantages  in  the  rendering  of 
sparkling  effects  (especially  observ- 
able in  the  exquisite  works  of  Be- 
wick, and  also  in  the  cuts  from  Mr 
Birket  Foster's  designs),  unfit  for 
a  student  to  copy.  If  possible,  copy 
drawings,  not  lithographs.  In  the 
lithograph  the  action  of  the  hand  is 
unavoidably  reversed ;  and  the  best 
way  of  copying  them,  therefore,  is  to 
place  them  before  a  glass  and  to  copy 
the  reflection.  Always  remember 
that  the  eye  requires  more  education 
than  the  hand  :  and  that  the  most 
important  knowledge  to  be  acquired 
is  to  know  accurately  whatyousee.  To 
one  who  does  not  pursue  art  as  a 
profession,  this  is  the  principal  advan- 
tage of  practising  it.  Even  a  mode- 
rate proficiency  is  almost  equivalent 
to  a  new  sense ;  and  a  man  who  does 
not  draw  may  almost  be  said  not  to 
see.  The  student  will  soon  feel  that 
he  hardly  sees  any  object  thoroughly 
until  he  has  drawn  it,  or  at  least 
looked  at  it  with  the  view  of  doing 
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so.  Do  not  meddle  with  colour  until 
you  have  acquired  some  facility  in 
representing  form  accurately.  Seize 
every  opportunity  of  seeing  and  care- 
fully examining  the  sketches  and 
studies  of  first-rate  artists — of  men 
who  can  draw.  Whatever  Mr  Rue- 
kin  may  say  to  the  contrary,  you  will 
be  fortunate  if  you  are  able  to  pos- 
sess yourself  of  the  works  which  he 
directs  you  to  throw  into  the  fire— the 
works  of  the  great  line-engravers !  It 
is  the  only  way  in  which  a  familiarity 
with  the  greatest  works  of  art  can 
be  acquired  by  the  vast  majority  of 
people.  A  journey  to  Rome  or  Flo- 
rence, or  even  to  Paris  or  Antwerp, 
is  not  possible  to  all  men  ;  and  even 
when  possible,  it  is  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  a  man's  life  that  he  can 
afford  to  spend  in  picture-galleries. 
But  the  engraving  may  be  always 
with  us.  It  is  a  household  friend  ; 
an  armchair-and-slipper  companion. 
We  go  to  it  from  the  turmoils,  dis- 
appointments, and  vexations  of  life, 
sure  of  a  welcome.  We  have  at  this 
moment  lying  on  the  table  beside 
us,  Doo's  admirable  engraving  from 
Etty's  great  picture  of  "  The  Com- 
bat ;  Woman  interceding  for  the  Van- 
quished." What  glorious  images 
crowd  on  our  brain  as  we  gaze  upon 
it !  Let  us  enter  the  portals  of  that 
temple  where  the  original  is  enshrined 
— our  own  National  Gallery  of  Scot- 
land. What  associations  of  genius  and 
heroism  greet  us  on  the  very  thresh- 
old! There  the  matchless  beauty 
which  inspired  Reynolds,  Hopner,and 
Romney — which  speeded  Nelson  to 
victory,  and  shared  his  thoughts  with 
his  ungrateful  country  in  the  hour  of 
his  crowning  glory  and  death — still 
glows  on  the  canvass  of  Lawrence. 
That  lithe  agile  boy,  who  stands 
ready  to  vault  into  his  saddle,  is  one 
whose 

"  Lion  port  and  awe-commanding  face," 
in  days  when  genius  had  shed 
its  full  effulgence  on  his  brow, 
•and  linked  the  name  of  Wilson  in 
kindred  immortality  with  those 
of  Burns  and  Scott,  was  again 
stamped  in  undying  colours  by  the 
pencil  of  Watson  Gordon.  There 
Gainsborough  tells  us  how  lovely,  in 
all  the  charm  of  perfect  womanhood, 
was  the  earthly  form  of  her  whose 
spirit  hovered  over  Graham  on  the 
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bloody  field  of  Barossa ;  and  here, 
surrounded  by  noble  works  of  Tin- 
toretto, Vandyke,  and  Velasquez, 
by  the  sweet  fancies  of  Noel  Paton 
and  the  glens  and  moors  in  which 
Thomson  of  Duddingston  delight- 
ed, stand  five  grand  pictures  by 
Etty.  In  three  of  them  he  tells 
how  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Merari, 
clothed  in  holiness  and  chastity,  went 
forth  to  deliver  the  people  of  God 
from  the  might  of  Holofernes,  the 
general  of  the  Assyrians ;  how  she  put 
from  her  the  garments  of  widowhood, 
and  put  on  her  the  garments  of  joy; 
how  she  anointed  her  face  with  oint- 
ment, and  tied  together  her  locks 
with  a  crown  ;  how  her  sandals 
ravished  his  eyes,  and  her  beauty 
made  his  soul  captive  ;  how  the  Lord 
struck  him  by  the  hand  of  a  woman, 
and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  kept  her 
both  going  and  abiding,  and  did  not 
suffer  his  handmaid  to  be  defiled,  but 
called  her  back  unpolluted  to  the 
people  she  had  saved.  Next  he  tells 
how  Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  who 
killed  the  lion  in  the  pit  on  a  snowy 
day,  and  plucked  the  spear  that  was 
like  a  weaver's  beam  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Egyptian,  slew  two  lion-like 
men  of  Moab.  And  last,  greatest 
and  most  lovely  of  his  works,  he 
shows  how  Mercy,  clothed  in  the 

eirb  of  the  most  perfect  work  of 
od,  arrests  the  uplifted  arm  of  the 
victor,  and  tells  him  that  vengeance 
is  not  his.  Mr  Ruskin  has  looked  at 
these  pictures,  but  he  has  not  seen 
them  ;  he  has  gazed  upon  them  with 
an  eye  insensible  to  woman,  and  a 
heart  that  has  no  sympathy  with 
man.  He  tells  us  that  Etty  is  "  gone 
to  the  grave,  a  lost  mind !"  Let  the 
blasphemer  quicken  his  steps,  and 
hurry  stealthily  past  the  tabernacle 
of  Holofernes,  lest  the  flashing  sword 
of  Judith  should  fall  upon  his  head  ! 
A  "  lost  mind  "  indeed  !  Let  the 
student  of  art  read  diligently  the 
story  of  that  mind.  Let  him  note 
the  "patience,  the  courage,  the  un- 
daunted determination  with  which, 
through  poverty,  neglect,  obscurity, 
and  disease,  Etty  worked  his  way 
to  fame  ;  then  let  him  listen  to  the 
tales  that  are  told  by  men  now  great 
in  art  of  how  the  kind  word,  the 
wise  advice,  the  generous  encourage- 
ment, which  he  had  never  received, 
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fell  from  his  lips  amongst  the  youths 
with  whom  he  sat  labouring  in  age 
at  the  task  he  had  loved  with  a  life- 
long constancy. 

But  we  must  tear  ourselves  away 
from  these  associations,  with  all 
that  is  lovely,  and  all  that  is  coble, 
to  go  back  to  Mr  Euskin  and  his 
book. 

We  have  still  a  heavy  task  before 
us,  and  one  which  our  limits  will  by 
no  means  permit  us  to  do  full  justice 
to.  Not  content  with  art,  Mr  Ruskin 
extends  his  teaching  to  History,  Re- 
ligion, Metaphysics,  Political  Eco- 
nomy, and  about  every  cognate  and 
correlative  branch  of  study.  His 
views  on  most  of  these  subjects,  when 
they  happen  to  be  intelligible  (which 
is  not  always  the  case),  have  at  least 
the  charm  of  novelty.  We  can,  how- 
ever, only  notice  one  or  two  salient 
points  which  appear  to  us,  to  adopt 
Mr  Ruskin's  language,  to  be  "  very 
precious." 

The  history  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Ruskin,  is  to  be  divided 
into  three  great  periods  :  the  Classi- 
cal, extending  to  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;  the  Medieval,  ex- 
tending from  that  fall  to  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  Mo- 
dern, thenceforward  to  our  own  days. 

The  first  was  the  age  of  pagan  faith, 
when  men  believed  in  the  gods  of 
their  country,  such  as  they  were  ;  the 
second  was  the  age  that  confessed 
Christ ;  and  the  third  (our  own 
wicked  days,  and  our  own  wicked 
selves  inclusive)  is  the  age  that  de- 
nies Christ.  Of  course  we  need  not 
say  that  the  second  age,  which  cul- 
minated in  burning  John  Huss  as  a 
heretic,  and  Joan  of  Arc  as  a  witch, 
is  the  age  which,  according  to  Mr 
Ruskin,  has  comprised  all  the  little 
virtue  ever  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
The  change  to  "  Modernism,"  which 
took  place  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  when,  under  the  teach- 
ings of  the  leaders  of  that  fatal  move- 
ment, we  began  to  "  deny  Christ," 
was  a  change  from  better  to  worse, 
a  change  backwards  from  the  but- 
terfly to  the  grub  ;  or,  as  Mr  Ruskin 
rather  irreverently  expresses  it,  "like 
Adam's  new  arrangement  of  his  na- 
ture." 

The  great  and  fatal  act  which  in- 
augurated the  opening  of  this  un- 
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happy  era,  in  the  sloughs  of  which 
we  are  still  sticking,  was  the  invita- 
tion of  Raphael  to  Rome  to  decorate 
the  Vatican  for  Pope  Julius  II.,  when 
"  he  wrote  upon  its  walls  the  Mene 
Ttkel  Upharsin  of  the  arts  of  Chris- 
tianity." "And  from  that  spot  and 
that  hour,  the  intellect  and  the  art 
of  Italy  date  their  degradation,"  and 
so  going  on  from  worse  to  worse,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  wherever  "  Mo- 
dernism" has  prevailed,  the  world  has 
been  becoming  more  corrupt,  more 
cruel,  more  ignorant,  more  foul  and 
abominable  in  every  way,  until  at  last, 
principally,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the 
general  prevalence  of  the  "  accursed" 
Renaissance  school  of  architecture — 

"  Where  from  his  fair  Gothic  chapel 
beside  the  Seine,  the  King  St  Louis  had 
gone  forth,  followed  by  his  thousands, 
in  thd  cause  of  Christ,  another  king  was 
dragged  forth  from  the  gates  of  his 
renaissance  palace  to  die  by  the  hands  of 
the  thousands  of  his  people  gathered  in 
another  crusade,  or  what  shall  it  be 
called  ?  whose  sign  was  not  the  cross,  but 
the  guillotine."  * 

Now,  this  rabid  nonsense  was  ac- 
tually addressed  to  the  people  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  form  01  lectures. 
Is  it  mere  midsummer  madness? — 
the  simple  raving  of  a  lunatic  ?  Does 
Mr  Ruskin  write  from  a  cell  in  Bed- 
lam, or  is  he  to  be  considered  still 
amenable  to  the  treatment  and  ar- 
guments applicable  to  sane  men] 
That  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  have 
exaggerated  or  misrepresented  any- 
thing, we  give  one  passage,  out  of 
many  on  the  subject,  word  for  word  : — 

"And  in  examining  into  the  spirit  of 
these  three  epochs,  observe  I  don't  mean 
to  compare  their  bad  men.  I  don't  mean 
to  take  Tiberius  as  a  type  of  Olassicalism, 
nor  Ezzelin  as  a  type  of  Medievalism, 
nor  Robespierre  as  a  type  of  Modernism. 
Bad  men  are  like  each  other  in  all  epochs  ; 
and  in  the  Roman,  the  Paduan,  or  the 
Parisian,  sensuality  and  cruelty  admit  of 
little  distinction  in  the  manners  of  their 
manifestation.  But  among  men  com- 
paratively virtuous,  it  is  important  to 
study  the  phases  of  character ;  and  it  is 
into  these  only  that  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  inquire.  Consider,  therefore,  first, 
the  essential  difference  in  character  be- 
tween three  of  the  most  devoted  military 
heroes  whom  the  three  great  epochs  of 
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the  world  have  produced, — all  three  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  their  country, 
all  of  them  dying  therein.  I  mean  Leo- 
nidas  in  the  Classical  period ;  St  Louis  in 
the  Medieval  period  ;  and  Lord  Nelson 
in  the  Modern  period. 

"  Leonidas  had  the  most  rigid  sense  of 
duty,  and  died  with  the  most  perfect 
faith  in  the  gods  of  his  country,  fulfilling 
the  accepted  prophecy  of  his  death.  St 
Louis  had  the  most  rigid  sense  of  duty, 
and  the  most  perfect  faith  in  Christ. 
Nelson  had  the  most  rigid  sense  of  duty, 
and 

"  You  must  supply  my  pause  with  your 
charity." 

Now,  if  this  passage  has  any  mean- 
ing at  all,  it  means  that  Leonidas 
was  a  better  man,  and  St  Louis  a 
better  Christian,  than  Nelson ;  that 
the  age  of  Leonidas  was  more  he- 
roic, and  the  age  of  Louis  IX.  more 
Christian  than  the  present  century. 
The  death  of  Leonidas  is  the  hack- 
neyed theme  of  every  schoolboy  ;  so 
familiar,  indeed,  as  the  standard  in- 
stance of  heroic  self-immolation  at 
the  shrine  of  honour  and  patriotism, 
that  it  requires  a  moment's  thought 
to  recall  the  fact  that  the  point  of 
honour  was  mistaken,  and  that  pa- 
triotism would  have  been  better 
served  by  his  preserving  his  life  than 
by  his  throwing  it  away.  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  story  as  told  in  Mr 
Grote's  History ,t  to  be  reminded  of 
this  at  once.  So  long  as  he  repelled 
the  Persians  from  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae— so  long  as  he  stood  as  a 
barrier  between  the  invader  and  his 
country,  Leonidas  and  his  band  de- 
serve the  same  rank  in  history  (and 
a  higher  one  cannot  be  awarded)  as 
that  which  was  earned  by  the  bri- 
gade of  Guards  who  held  Hougue- 
mont  on  the  day  when  the  fate  of 
Europe  hung  upon  the  issue  of  Wa- 
terloo. But  when  his  flank  was 
turned — when  resistance  became  im- 
possible, rational  duty  and  rational 
honour  would  have  required  Leonidas 
to»  reserve  the  lives  of  his  men  for 
future  combats,  and  his  own  for  the 
future  service  of  his  country.  The 
Spartan  sense  of  duty,  the  Spartan 
point  of  honour,  required  him  to  offer 
up  both — a  worse  than  useless  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  He 
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flung  them  away,  not  recklessly,  not 
wantonly,  but  coolly  and  deliber- 
ately, with  high  and  devoted  hero- 
ism. Posterity  has  justly  awarded 
to  him  high  honour,  but  honour  not 
so  high  as  that  with  which  a  future 
posterity  will  encircle  the  names  of 
Havelock  and  Neill,  of  Clyde  and 
Hodson,  of  the  hero  who  held  the 
lines  at  Balaklava,  and  the  hero  who 
captured  the  princes  of  Delhi — war- 
riors of  the  age  that  has  given  birth 
to  Florence  Nightingale  ! — the  age 
which  Mr  Ruskin  tells  us  denies 
Christ  ! 

Mr  Ruskin  says  that  Leonidas,  St 
Louis,  and  Nelson,  all  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  As  to  one 
of  the  three,  he  is  manifestly  and 
ignorantly  wrong.  St  Louis  (lied  in 
an  attempt  to  baptise  the  King  of 
Tunis  against  his  will ;  an  object 
about  as  legitimate  as  if  the  Bui- 
tan  were  to  besiege  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  circumcising  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  His  sanctity  dis- 
played itself  in  "pursuing  with  blind 
and  cruel  zeal  the  enemies  of  the 
faith."  France  was  exhausted  of 
men  and  treasures.  The  flower  of 
her  troops  panted  and  died  on  the 
burning  sands  of  Africa,  and  he 
closed  the  last  of  the  crusades  by  an 
inglorious  death,  which  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  ignominious 
rgtreat  of  the  remains  of  an  army  of 
six-and-thirty  thousand  men,  whom 
he  had  lured  on  to  destruction  by  the 
hope  of  plunder.*  This  is  Mr  Rus- 
kin's  idea  of  dying  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  St  Louis's  sole  argument 
in  favour  of  Christianity  consisted, 
to  use  his  own  language,  in  thrusting 
his  sword  as  far  as  it  would  go  into 
the  belly  of  any  disputant  who  might 
happen  to  be  opposed  to  him !  t  This 
is  Mr  Ruskin's  idea  of  the  most  rigid 
sense  of  duty,  and  most  perfect  faith 
— the  type  of  an  age  which  confessed 
Christ. 

We  almost  fear  to  approach 
the  example  which  Mr  Ruskin 
has  given  as  the  type  of  an  age 


denying  Christ.  Our  reverence  for 
the  character  of  Nelson  is  so  deep, 
our  disgust  at  the  cowardly  and 
malignant  insinuation  lurking  under 
the  hypocritical  mask  of  charity  so 
intense,  that  we  can  hardly  trust 
ourselves  with  words  to  express  it. 
Insinuation  is  to  calumny  what  an 
equivocation  is  to  a  lie ;  it  is  slander 
guarded  ;  baser,  meaner,  more  cow- 
ardly than  simple  falsehood.  We 
shall,  however,  as  far  as  possible  sup- 
press these  feelings,  and  proceed  to 
supply  Mr  Ruskin's  pause,  not  with 
charity,  for  Nelson  needs,  and  Mr 
Ruskin  deserves  none,  but  with  a 
few  words  of  simple  truth. 

No  doubt  Mr  Ruskiu  intended  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
a  recollection  of  the  charges  once  so 
rife  against  Nelson,  and  now  so  fully 
proved  to  be  groundless,  with  regard 
to  the  execution  of  Caracciolo.  Party 
spirit  long  perverted,  and  the  care- 
lessness of  successive  biographers  ob- 
scured the  truth.  But  since  Sir 
Harris  Nicholas's  publication  of  the 
Nelson  Despatches,  we  should  have 
supposed  it  to  be  impossible  for 
any  one  honestly  to  repeat  these 
slanders.! 

The  facts  are  few  and  simple.  Ca- 
racciolo was  a  commodore  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
commanded  a  ship,  called  the  Tan- 
credi,  with  credit.  He  accompanied 
the  King  in  his  flight  to  Palermo. 
By  the  permission  of  the  King  he  re- 
turned to  Naples,  to  avoid  the  confis- 
cation of  his  estates  by  the  Republi- 
can government.  He  deserted  the 
cause  of  the  master  whose  com- 
mission he  held,  and  accepted  the 
command  of  the  Republican  marine. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  war, 
and  fired  upon  the  flag  of  the  King 
and  his  allies  the  English.  He  was 
captured,  and  brought  to  the  Fou- 
droyant,  then  the  flagship  of  Nelson, 
who  was  High  Admiral  of  the  allied 
navy.  From  Hardy,  and  the  other 
gallant  men  who  served  under  Nel- 
son, and  who  had  known  Caracciolo 


*  GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  59. 
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in  former  days,  he  received  far  more 
compassion  and  consideration  than 
he  deserved.  Nelson  had  but  one 
duty  to  perform,  and  he  performed 
it  as  he  did  every  duty  that  he  owed 
to  his  country.  He  ordered  a  court- 
martial,  composed  of  officers  in  the 
Neapolitan  service,  to  be  immediate- 
ly held.  Caracciolo  was  tried,  con- 
victed, sentenced,  and  hanged.  He 
died,  as  lie  deserved,  the  ignominious 
death  of  a  deserter  and  a  traitor.  Had 
Nelson  shrunk  from  the  performance 
of  this  act  of  justice,  he  would  have 
been  false  to  his  country,  to  her  allies, 
and  to  himself.  The  story  of  his 
having  acted  under  the  influence  of 
Lady  Hamilton  has  been  refuted  over 
and  overagain.  It  was  insilenceandin 
solitude  that  he  performed  his  stern 
and  painful  duty.  He  communicated 
with  no  one  but  his  officers,  and  to 
them  his  commands  were  given  in  the 
fewest  possible  words.  There  is  not 
one  particle  of  evidence  that  Lady 
Hamilton  took  any  part  whatever  in 
the  transaction.  The  ignorant  blun- 
ders of  Miss  Williams,  the  spiteful 
insinuations  of  Lord  Holland,  the 
malignant  calumnies  of  Captain  Bren- 
ton,  and  the  revengeful  slanders  of 
Captain  Foote,  have  been  repeatedly 
disproved.  Yet  Mr  Ruskin  has  the 
insolent  audacity  to  crave  "  charity  "(!) 
for  one  who  was  perhaps  the  most 

Cerfect  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  a 
ero  that  the  world  has  seen. 
There  is  nothing  more  painful  in 
Mr  Ruskin's  writings  than  the  total 
want  of  reverence  for  things  divine 
or  human  that  pervades  them.  The 
treasures  of  ancient  art,  from  which 
successive  ages  have  drank  deep 
draughts  of  inspiration,  are  to  him 
nothing  but  stumblingblocks  in  a 
dark  valley  of  ruin.*  He  sees  no- 
thing but  "  a  faded  concoction  of 
fringes,  muscular  arms,  and  curly 
heads"  t  in  Raphael's  impersonation 
of  the  Redeemer  and  his  Apostles,  and 
a  "  pleasant  piece  of  furniture  for  the 
corner  of  a  boudoir"  in  the  Virgin 
mother  of  our  Lord. 

The  same  unhappy  tone  of  mind 
shows  itself  wherever  sacred  subjects 
are  referred  to.  It  is  painful  to  find 
a  person  of  Mr  Ruskin's  education 
adopting,  when  he  has  occasion  to 
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speak  of  the  high  and  solemn  mys- 
teries of  religion,  a  tone  of  familiarity 
which  has  hitherto  been  confined  to 
the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  sec- 
taries. Still  more  offensive  is  his 
habit  of  dealing  damnation  around 
on  all  who  disagree  with  him.  Thus 
Mr  Corbould  paints  an  "  Iphigenia  " 
and  "  a  Daughter  ofJephthah,"  in  a 
manner  not  accordant  with  Mr  Rus- 
kin's taste,  andforthwith  Mr  Corbould 
"  believes  in  no  Deity ! "  Now  we 
must  confess  that  Mr  Corbould's 
"  Dream  of  Fair  Women"  did  not  quite 
realise  our  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
half-dozen  women  most  celebrated  for 
beauty  recorded  in  history,  sacred  or 
profane.  We  believe,  however,  that 
Mr  Corbould  was  only  in  part  answer- 
able for  this  shortcoming.  The  prin- 
cipal figure,  we  have  been  told,  was  a 
portrait,  and  we  believe  that  what 
we  cannot  help  considering  the  some- 
what questionable  taste  of  represent- 
ing that  lady,  whoever  she  may  be, 
as  the  centre  of  a  group  of  what  Mr 
Thackeray  calls  "  Clipstone  Street 
nymphs" — ladies  who  assume  for  the 
nonce  the  character  of  Cleopatra  or 
Meg  Merrilees,  Joan  of  Arc  or  Fair 
Rosamond— is  not  chargeable  on  Mr 
Corbould.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
what  absurd  insolence  to  ground  upon 
it  a  charge  of  atheism  against  the 
artist !  Mr  Corbould  may,  however, 
console  himself.  He  only  shares  the 
common  fate  of  the  whole  nation. 
We  have  all  (except,  of  course.  Mr 
Ruskin)  "  wholly  rejected  all  these 
heathenish,  Jewish,  and  other  such 
beliefs,  and  have  accepted  for  things 
worshipful,  absolutely  nothing  but 
pairs  of  ourselves ;  taking  for  idols, 
gods,  or  objects  of  veneration,  the  in- 
finitesimal points  of  humanity,  Mr 
and  Mrs  P.,  and  the  Misses  and  Master 
Ps."  J 

Now  of  this  we  can  only  say  to  Mr 
Ruskin,  like  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
"  In  sooth  thou  wast  in  very  gracious 
fooling  last  night  when  thou  spokest 
of  Pigrogromitus,  and  of  the  Vajnar.s 
passing  the  enuinoxtal  of  Quebus ; 
twas  very  goon,  i'  faith." 

Mr  Ruskin  has  become  powerless 
for  blame.  Mr  Mulready  and  Mr 
Maclise  may  be  well  content  to  share 
his  condemnation  with  Raphael  and 
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Murillo.  Mr  Creswick  and  Mr  David 
Roberts  will  not  consider  themselves 
in  bad  company  with  Claude,  Salvator, 
Poussin,  and  Canaletto.  But  his 
praise  is  not  so  harmless. 

"  Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learned  are 

right, 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite." 

His  fulsome  adulation  of  Turner  is 
simply  ridiculous.  Turner'sfame  owes 
just  as  much  to  Mr  Ruskin  as  Shake- 
speare's does  to  Mr  Charles  Kean. 
We  mean  no  disrespect  to  that  gentle- 
man, who  has  far  too  just  an  esti- 
mate of  his  own  merits  to  suppose 
that  we  should  design  to  place  him  in 
the  same  category  with  Mr  Ruskin. 
We  simply  use  the  illustration,  be- 
cause those  who  would  not  have 
known  the  merits  of  Shakespeare 
but  for  the  scenic  representations  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre,  are  just  about 
upon  a  par,  as  to  literary  knowledge, 
with  those  who  would  not  have 
known  the  merits  of  Turner  but  for 
Mr  Ruskin's  writings,  in  art-know- 
ledge. 

But  upon  some  artists  of  real 
ability  his  commendation  has  had  a 
most  mischievous  effect.  Mr  Wal- 
lis,  Mr  Brett,  and  Mr  Windus,  have 
been  perhaps  the  principal  sufferers. 
We  mention  their  names  with  sin- 
cere respect  for  their  talents,  and 
a  hope  that  they  may  shake  them- 
selves free  from  the  incubus  that 
has  had  so  pernicious  an  effect  upon 
their  genius.  There  is  another  art- 
ist, with  higher  and  longer  estab- 
lished claims  to  admiration,  to  whom 
we  must  address  a  few  words  of  re- 
spectful remonstrance. 

Mr  Noel  Paton  early  proved  how 
richly  he  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  gift  of  playful  fancy.  His 
*'  Oberon  and  Titania,"  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  is  a  living  wit- 
ness of  this.  His  picture  of  "  Home  " 
established  his  right  to  the  highest 
place  as  a  master  of  all  that  is  pa- 
thetic in  art,  of  all  that  can  touch 
the  deepest  sympathies  of  human 
nature ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  it 

E  roved  that  he  thoroughly  knew 
ow  to  make  every  detail  of  a  pic- 
ture contribute  to  the  main  object 
and  main  interest,  still  retaining  its 
subordinate  place,  and  not  obtruding 
its  faultless  execution  on  the  eye. 
His  "  Dante  and  Beatrice  "  (a  picture 
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which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  never 
exhibited,  but  which  we  once  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see)  was  a  chaste 
and  poetic  embodiment  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  great  Florentine  worthy 
of  the  original  conception,  and  admir- 
able in  drawing  and  execution.  With 
these  gifts  of  genius,  what  malign 
influence  has  induced  Mr  Paton  to 
stoop  to  the  cataleptic  contortions, 
the  crude  colour,  and  the  microscopic 
niggling  of  "The  Bluidy  Tryste," 
and,  still  worse,  to  the  accumulated 
horrors  of  "  In  Memoriam  1 "  We 
make  this  remonstrance  with  feelings 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
artist,  and  gratitude  for  the  delight 
we  have  received  from  his  works.  We 
implore  him  to  retrace  his  steps  ;  and 
we  can  suggest  to  him  no  safer  guide, 
no  better  teacher,  and,  in  the  present 
day,  we  may  add,  no  higher  example, 
than  his  former  self. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  powers  of  Mr 
Ruskin's  eloquence  ;  and  we  must 
admit  that  here  and  there  we  have 
met  with  passages  which  induced  us 
to  say  with  Lorenzo, 

"  The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words." 

But,  upon  examination,  we  have  inva- 
riably found  that  these  grandiloquent 
sentences  were  like  the  little  boy's 
india-rubber  ball,  immortalised  by 
the  pencil  of  Leech  and  the  pen  of 
Punch : — 

"  Scientific  Governess,  loq — '  My  dear, 
if  you  puncture  this  ball,  it  will  collapse. 
Do  you  understand  me  ? ' 

"  Little  Boy. — '  0  yes  !  You  mean,  if 
I  prick  it,  it  will  go  squash.'  " 

So,  when  we  pricked  Mr  Ruskin's 
rotund  periods  with  the  smallest 
possible  point  of  common-sense,  we 
have  invariably  found  that  they  "go 
squash." 

We  were  for  some  time  puzzled  as 
to  the  source  from  which  this  pecu- 
liar style  of  eloquence  is  derived, 
but  we  have  at  last  discovered  it. 
Apropos  of  Mr  Hook's  very  clever 
picture  "Luff,  Boy,"  Mr  Ruskin 
breaks  forth  with  the  following  rhap- 
sody on  things  in  general : — 

"  War  with  France  ?  It  may  be.  And 
they  say  good  ships  are  building  at  Cher- 
bourg. "  War  with  Russia?  That  also 
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is  conceivable ;  and  the  Russians  invent 
machines  that  explode  under  water  by 
means  of  knobs.  War  with  the  fiend  in 
ourselves !  That  may  not  so  easily  come 
to  pass,  he  and  wo  being  in  close  treaty 
hitherto,  yet  perhaps  in  good  time  may 
be  looked  for.  And  against  enemies 
foreign  or  international,  French,  Sclav- 
onic, or  demoniac,  what  arms  bare  we 
to  count  upon  ?  I  hear  of  good  artillery- 
practice  at  Woolwich  ;  of  new  methods 
of  sharpening  sabres,  invented  by  Sikhs  ; 
of  a  modern  condition  of  the  blood  of 
Nessus,  which  sets  sails  on  fire,  and 
makes  an  end  of  Herculean  ships  like 
I'lxi-iiixi-s.  All  which  may  perhaps  be 
well,  or  perhaps  ill,  for  us."  * 

Now,  it  came  into  our  head  when 
we  read  this  oracular  passage,  that, 
like  Mr  Sneer  in  the  Critic,  we 
had  "heard  something  like  it  before," 
and  after  slight  search  we  found  the 
great  architype  of  all  Mr  Ruskin's  elo- 
quence in  the  captain  of  the  "  Cau- 
tious Clara." 

"  My  name  's  Jack  Bunsby  !  And 
what  I  says  I  stands  to ;  whereby — why 
not  ?  If  so,  what  odds  f  can  any  man 
say  otherwise  ?  No.  A  wast,  then." 

Our  readers  see  that  Jack  Bunsby 
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was  no  less  infallible  than  John 
Ruskin.  We  shall  soon  find  that  he 
was  fully  as  oracular : — 

"  Do  I  believe  that  this  here  son  and 
heir's  gone  down,  my  lads?  Mayhap. 
Do  I  aay  sol  Which?  If  a  skipper 
stands  out  by  Sin'  George's  Channel, 
makin'  for  the  Downs,  what's  right 
a-head  of  him  ?  The  Goodwins.  He 
isn't  forced  to  run  upon  the  Goodwins, 
but  he  may.  The  bearings  of  this  ob- 
servation lays  in  the  application  on  it. 
That  an't  no  part  of  my  duty.  Awast, 
then.  Keep  a  bright  look-out  for'ard, 
and  good-luck  to  you." 

Mystery  and  uniutelligibility  have 
in  all  ages  been  the  grand  resource 
of  those  who  wished  to  impose  upon 
the  gullibility  of  the  world,  and  to 
pass  for  being  wiser  than  their  neigh- 
bours. Quacks  religious,  quacks 
moral,  quacks  political,  and  quacks 
literary,  have  resorted  to  them  no 
less  than  quacks  medical  and  quacks 
legal,  and  nowhere  will  they  be 
found  in  greater  abundance  than  in 
the  ponderous  tomes  with  which, 
year  after  year,  Mr  Ruskiu  burdens 
our  groaning  table. 


*  Notts,  1859,  p.  26. 
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BEING   SOME   CHAPTERS   OF   A    VERT   FRENCH   NOVEL   NOT   YET    PUBLISHED. 
BY    ALEXANDRE   SUE-SAND,   FILS. 

CHAPTER    I. 


I  ASK  you,  my  reader,  to  picture  me 
as  a  young  man  nineteen  years  of  age, 
just  entering  Parisian  life. 

Imagine,  also,  that  I  am  of  a  pas- 
sionately ardent  temperament,  under 
the  influence  of  which  I  persuaded, 
two  weeks  ago,  a  young  person,  also 
of  a  passionately  ardent  temperament, 
to  run  away  with  me  from  a  convent 
where  she  was  being  educated. 

Imagine,  further,  that  while  seated 
after  breakfast  in  my  apartment 
smoking  my  cigar,  I  receive  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  her;  and  then 
ask  yourself  what  must  be  my  feel- 
ings at  perusing  it. 

"  ANGELIQUE  PAPILLON  TO  AUGUSTE 
GRENOUILLE. 

"  MY  FRIEND,— You  remember  pur 
compact.  Actuated  by  the  same  im- 
pulse, perhaps  by  the  same  presenti- 
ment, we  took  along  with  our  vows 
of  love  this  other  vow,  that  directly 
either  of  us  should  perceive  our  fet- 
ters of  silk  becoming  for  one  of  us 
fetters  of  lead,  the  change  should  be 
frankly  avowed  and  the  chain  cast 
off.  And  we  did  right.  To  what  end 
should  the  mask  of  constancy  be 
maintained  when  the  heart  is  no 
longer  the  same  ?  Why  continue'  to 
walk  hand  in  hand  in  the.  same  linked 
intimacy  as  before,  while  the  averted 
glance,  fixed  on  another  object,  no 
longer  guides  in  the  former  paths  of 
love  the  devious  and  hesitating  foot- 
steps? Why  offer  on  the  cold  and 
barren  shrine  of  fidelity  the  sacrifice 
of  reason  and  truth  1  In  fine,  why 
at  seventeen,  with  flowers  springing 
on  all  sides  in  the  parterre  of  life, 
should  I  obstinately  continue  to  press 
to  my  bosom  the  rose  I  have  gathered, 
when  its  thorns  annoy  and  distract 
me  1  You,  my  friend,  would  not 
thank  me  for  a  forced  fidelity,  nor 
will  you  reproach  me  for  an  honest 
inconstancy.  My  heart,  which  can- 
not deceive,  tells  me  it  is  better  to 
be  faithfully  fickle  than  falsely  true. 


"On  perusing  these  sentiments, 
you  will  perhaps  say  that  the  tears  I 
shed,  the  love  I  expressed  for  you  at 
our  parting  yesterday,  were  feigned 
— that  I  must  even  then  have  been 
meditating  disloyalty  to  our  mutual 
passion.  Not  so,  my  dear  Auguste 
— heaven  and  the  Virgin,  who  have 
witnessed  my  struggle  and  tempta- 
tion, will  witness  also  my  truth. 
Yesterday  I  was  as  sincere  in  my 
professions  as  I  now  am  in  my  re- 
cantation. Let  us  part,  then,  my 
friend,  with  mutual  esteem,  since  the 
passion  I  felt  for  you  is  transferred 
to  another.  Who  that  other  is  you 
may  not  perhaps  care  to  know  ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  at  first  sight  of 
him,  my  heart  (which  can  never  de- 
ceive me)  warned  me  of  the  presence 
of  its  master.  For  a  time,— upwards 
of  an  hour, — I  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  influence.  Your  last  whispers 
still  dwelt  in  my  ears,  the  very  wax 
of  your  mustache  still  lingered  on 
my  cheek.  I  retired  to  my  chamber 
— my  sufferings  were  horrible.  I 
passed  a  dreadful  night,  distracted 
by  thoughts  of  you  and  of  your  rival, 
of  my  old  and  of  my  new  love.  But 
I  prayed  for  guidance,  and  not  in 
vain.  A  celestial  ray  lit  my  soul 
and  directed  my  choice.  Yet  still  I 
felt  this  morning  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation ;  but  only  a  moment's — the 
sight  of  the  beloved  object  fixed  my 
fate,  and  I  knew  that  hitherto  I  had 
been  dwelling  with  you  only  in  the 
antechamber  of  Love,  whose  gorgeous 
saloons  I  now  enter  under  other 
auspices.  Adieu,  my  friend  ;  yet,  ere 
we  part,  let  me  recall  once  again  the 
intoxicating  hours  that  we  have  spent 
together.  Let  me  remember  for  a 
moment  the  gloomy  conventual  veil 
which  was  to  have  hidden  me  from 
the  paradise  of  the  outer  world,  and 
which  you,  with  brave  and  devoted 
hand,  tore  away.  Let  remembrance 
for  a  moment  dwell  fondly  on  the 
fortnight  we  have  since  so  sweetly 
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passed  in  the  r?pture  of  our  first 
romance.  Let  those  moments,  hal- 
lowed by  youth  and  passion,  be  for 
ever  sacred.  Enough  !  they  are  past. 
Adieu ! 

"  ANOELIQUE  PAPILLON." 

Again,  I  ask,  what  would  you,  my 
reader,  have  felt  at  receiving  such  a 
letter  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
imagined  1  You  doubtless  answer — 
the  terrible  recoil  of  impetuous  pas- 
sion, the  turmoil  of  a  neart  whose 
holiest  aspirations  and  most  sacred 
confidences  have  been  outraged.  And 
you  are,  my  reader,  right  in  the  gen- 
eral view,  though  not  in  the  particu- 
lar case.  I  read  this  letter,  so  well 
calculated  to  raise  the  tornado  of  the 
soul,  with  perfect  calmness.  The 
cambric  on  my  bosom  did  not  heave 
— the  glow  of  my  cigar  was  not  for 
an  instant  brightened  by  the  hastier 
breath  of  anger,  nor  were  the  jets  of 
smoke  accelerated  by  the  convulsions 
of  disappointment.  I  perused  it  with 
the  same  tranquillity  as  if  it  had  been 
a  matter  the  most  indifferent,  and 
the  reason  was,  that  at  the  same 
hour  when  AngC'lique  posted  this 
letter  for  me,  I  liad  despatched  the 
following  one  to  her,  so  tliat  the  mis- 
sives  must  have  crossed  on  their 
way  :— 

"  AUGUSTS  GRENOUILLE  TO  ANG&JQUE 
PAFILLON. 

"ANGELIQUE, — Heaven,  that  for 
two  rapturous  weeks  has  smiled  upon 
our  passion,  is  now  hostile.  A  vision 
has  appeared  in  my  path  forbidding 
the  continuance  of  our  felicity.  Listen, 
my  friend. 

''Three  days  ago  I  was  at  the 
Louvre,  filling  my  mind  to  overflow- 
ing with  the  ideas  of  the  great 
painters,  and,  by  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  subjects,  gathering  that 
mingled  aroma  so  grateful  to  the 
taste  of  our  age  and  country,  which 
arises  from  a  due  combination  of 
sentimental  religion  with  the  volup- 
tuousness of  the  neathen  mythology. 
What  can  be  more  striking,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  pleasing,  than 
the  contrast  between  the  two  oppo- 
site aspects  of  life,  asceticism  ana  in- 
dulgence, placed  in  juxtaposition. 
For  of  what  does  life  consist,  Ange- 


lique,  except  of  two  classes — those 
who  are  still  votaries  of  love  and 
pleasure,  and  those  who,  no  longer 
capable  of  enjoyment,  pass  the  rem- 
nant of  their  days  in  melancholy  re- 
membrance— a  terrestrial  purgatory 
which  serves  to  balance  the  account 
between  youth  and  heaven?  Some 
day,  when  fortune  shall  afford  me  the 
means  of  expressing  the  more  ex- 
alted conceptions  of  my  soul,  I  will 
commission  some  great  artist  to 
condense  these  sentiments,  now 
diffused  over  many  pictures  of  dif- 
ferent styles,  into  one  triumphant 
work,  where  a  Magdalen,  recumbent 
in  a  charnel-house,  shall  seek  to  de- 
tach her  reluctant  thoughts  from  the 
still  seductive  pleasures  of  the  world 
(on  which,  in  the  background,  the  art- 
ist shall  lavish  all  his  warm  imagina- 
tion), by  pressing  to  her  bosom  the 
skull  of  a  former  lover,  out  of  which 
worms  shal  1  be  creeping.  You,  Ange- 
lique,  when  years  snail  have  ripened 
your  beauties,  will  make  a  charming 
Magdalen.  But  this  refined  artistic 
treat  I  shall  reserve  for  my  old  age. 

"Thus  agreeably  occupied,  and 
predisposed  for  tender  sentiment,  I 
saw  enter  atone  door,  passing  through 
to  the  other,  a  lady — in  fact,  there 
were  two,  but  of  one  only  I  would 
speak,  for  one  only  engrossed  my 
thoughts.  Her  shape  was  perfectly 
just ;  her  dress  was  evidently  a  cJief- 
(foeuvre  of  the  most  successful  of 
Parisian  modistes;  her  bonnet,  in 
particular,  was  an  exquisite  produc- 
tion, trimmed  with  costly  lace,  and 
furnished  with  a  veil  of  the  same, 
through  which  bloomed  a  roseate 
complexion,  which  put  to  shame  by 
its  delicacy  the  tints  of  Raphael  and 
Corregio  upon  the  walls  around  us. 
Between  her  bonnet  anil  her  snowy 
neck  had  escaped  a  tress  of  flaxen 
hair,  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
accompany  that  delicate  blonde  skin 
with  its  vermilion  tints.  I  need  not 
explain  to  one  so  sympathetic  as 
yourself  the  power  there  is  in  con- 
trast to  stir  afresh  the  emotions  of 
the  heart,  and  in  this  instance  it  had 
its  full  effect.  My  admiration,  at- 
tracted before  by  your  clear  olive 
skin  and  warm  tints  and  dark  hair, 
Angolique,  now  oscillated  violently 
in  the  opposite  direction :  I  had 
never  before  experienced  a  feeling  eo 
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sudden  and  so  powerful  as  for  this 
fair  stranger. 

"  At  the  first  glance  which  she  cast 
in  my  direction,  I  saw  that  the  at- 
traction was  mutual.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  recapitulate  the  steps  by 
which  kindred  spirits,  magnetically 
attracted,  approach  each  other  in 
such  circumstances :  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  I  soon  found  myself  seated 
at  the  side  of  this  charming  being, 
exchanging  with  her  those  delicious 
nothings  which  at  once  veil  and  ex- 
press the  emotions  of  the  soul. 

"Angelique,  you  know  what  a 
charm  mystery  has  for  me,  as  for  all 
imaginative,  poetic  natures.  There 
was  about  this  womau  enough  of  the 
mysterious  to  complete  the  spell  to 
•which  I  was  yielding. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  observed  that 
she  never  laughed,  nor  even  smiled, 
but  received  my  gayest  sallies  with 
perfect  gravity,  though  her  replies 
showed  that  she  possessed,  like  all 
superior  souls,  keen  sympathy  with 
wit. 

"Can  it  be,  Angdlique,  that  this 
adorable  being  has  some  secret  grief 
shadowing  her  spirit  ?  Yet  her  con- 
versation was  light  and  playful,  and 
her  speaking  eye  betokened  no  sor- 
row. 

"  Before  we  parted  I  besought  this 
bright  vision  to  say  by  what  name  I 
should  remember  her. 

"  She  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  replied,  as  she  pressed  my  hand, 
'  Call  me  Ninon,  my  friend.' 

"Ninon!  what  pleasing  emotions 
does  the  name  excite  !  recalling  as  it 
does  Ninon  de  1'Euclos,  the  beauty 
whose  charms  were  not  only  unrival- 
led amongst  her  contemporaries,  but 
who  continued  to  enchant  three  gen- 
erations of  lovers.  On  her  my  fancy 
had  always  dwelt  with  peculiar  in- 
terest. The  enterprising  spirit  of  a 
French  lover  finds  its  keenest  zest  in 
what  is  removed  from  the  common- 
place and  humdrum  order  of  attach- 
ments; and  it  hasever  been  afavourite 
thought  of  mine,  that  Ninon  in  her 
old  age,  as  having  something  super- 
natural in  her  charms,  must  have 
been  a  more  lovable  object  than  in 
the  freshest  bloom  of  her  youth. 

"  I  accepted  the  name,  then,  as  a 
happy  omen,  and  departed  in  a  deli- 
rium of  joy. 


"  On  the  following  day  we  met 
again.  The  same  place  witnessed 
our  interview. 

"  She  was  beautiful,  bewitching, 
mysterious  as  ever — nay,  even  more 
mysterious. 

"'Take  care,'  she  said,  as  I  urged 
my  suit  with  ardour;  'do  not  be 
rash  !  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  I 
am  called  Ninon !' 

"'You  are  called  Ninon,'  I  said, 
fervently,  'because  you  are  irresist- 
ible, and  because  heaven  will  not 
suffer  such  beauty  to  fade !' 

"An  inexpressible  melancholy  stole 
over  Ninon's  countenance.  '  The 
great  Mirabeau,'  said  she,  '  told  me 
just  the  same.' 

"  '  Mirabeau !'  I  cried; '  but  he  was 
dead  before  I  was  born.  Surely  you 
are  jesting.' 

"  '  I  am  serious,  my  friend,'  said 
Ninon. 

"Angelique,  this  woman,  who  is  so 
beautiful,  who  never  smiles,  who  calls 
herself  Ninon,  who  talks  of  having 
conversed  with  Mirabeau,  is  an  enig- 
ma the  most  enchanting. 

"Yesterday  we  met  again  and 
again  in  the  Louvre.  Again  I  was 
subdued  by  the  intoxicating  influence 
of  her  presence — subdued,  yet  ex- 
alted :  never  had  I  been  so  brilliant 
— so  seductive.  I  urged  my  passion 
with  fervour.  I  gazed  into  those 
charming  eyes,  whose  azure  depths 
were  still  hidden  by  that  eternal 
veil,  which  she  never  lifts.  I  was 
about  to  draw  towards  her  more 
closely — to  whisper  yet  more  ten- 
derly, when,  casting  my  eyes  around 
to  assure  myself  that  there  was  no 
spectator  of  our  happiness,  I  beheld 
a  well-known  figure. 

"  '  Heavens  ! '  I  said,  starting, 
and  relinquishing  her  hand,  'my 
father!' 

"  Ninon's  eyes  at  the  exclamation 
followed  mine.  Instantly  she  was 
violently  agitated— she  trembled — 
her  lips  quivered,  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  thought  she  was  about 
to  faint,  but  that  her  roseate  com- 
plexion remained  lovely  as  ever. 

" '  What  did  you  say,  my  friend  V 
she  gasped. 

"  '  Yonder  stands  my  father,'  I  re- 
plied. '  But  calm  yourself,  Ninon — 
he  has  not  observed  us — he  is  passing 
into  the  next  room.' 
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"  In  effect,  my  father  disappeared 
without  appearing  to  notice  us. 

"  '  My  friend,'  murmured  Ninon, 
faintly,  '  we  must  part.  Fate  wills 
that  our  brief  dream  of  happiness 
should  now  end.  Adieu,  Auguste. 
I  will  write  this  night  to  tell  all.  Do 
not  attempt  to  follow  me.'  So  say- 
ing, she  pressed  my  arm  convulsively 
aud  disappeared. 

"  Angehque,  this  woman  who  never 
smiles,  who  calls  herself  Ninon,  who 
talks  of  having  conversed  with  Mira- 
beau,  and  who  is  violently  agitated 
at  sight  of  my  father,  is  not  only  an 
enchanting  enigma,  but  one  that  it  has 
become  a  necessity  of  my  life  to  solve. 

"  To  that  solution  I  devote  myself. 
It  ia  therefore  that,  in  virtue  of  our 


agreement,  I  say  to  you,  Adieu ! 
Adieu,  Ange'lique  !  you  must  ever  re- 
main the  most  charming  vision  of 
my  life,  with  one  exception.  That 
exception  is  Ninon. 

"  AUGUSTE  GRENOUILLE." 

The  reader  will  now  understand 
why  I  received  my  conge  from  Ange'- 
lique with  such  perfect  philosophy. 
Some  may  ascribe  our  simultaneous 
wish  for  the  termination  of  our  inti- 
macy to  chance,  some  to  a  magnetic 
influence.  But  the  heart  is  never  so 
alive  to  pious  feeling  as  when  subli- 
mated by  love;  and  in  my  present 
exalted  mood  I  read  with  clearer 
vision  in  this  strange  concurrence 
the  will  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  II. 


My  father  had  married  early  in 
life  a  pretty  roturiere  against  the 
will  of  his  family,  who  wished  him 
to  wed  a  rich  though  deformed  scion 
of  the  noblesse.  However,  with  the 
ardour  of  youth  he  listened  only  to 
the  dictates  of  his  heart,  which,  as  he 
afterwards  acknowledged,  was  highly 
imprudent ;  for  by  taking  the  bride 
selected  for  him,  he  would  have  se- 
cured her  fortune  without  incurring 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  her 
society ;  he  would  have  kept  on  terms 
with  his  family ;  and,  finally,  he  need 
not  have  debarred  himself  from  the 
pleasure  of  my  mother's  company, 
merely  because  he  had  been  induced 
from  motives  of  convenance  to  marry 
another.  Later  in  life  he  saw  this — 
but  wisdom  came  too  late.  He  chose 
otherwise,  and  from  that  moment 
separated  from  his  family,  dropping 
even  their  name  ;  and,  taking  that  of 
my  mother,  was  known  simply  as 
M.  Grenouille.  He  continued  after 
his  marriage  to  Jive  on  an  estate 
which  my  mother's  father,  a  pawn- 
broker of  the  Mont-de-Pie^,  left  to 
them  in  a  distant  province  ;  and  as  he 
continued  to  entertain  feelings  of 
rancour  against  his  father,  whom  he 
considered  to  have  treated  him  with 
harshness,  it  happened  that  I  grew 
up  in  profound  ignorance  of  my  pc- 

My  mother  died  early,  and  my 
father,  who  was  of  an  extremely  af- 


fectionate nature,  remained  inconsol- 
able. I  never  remember  him  other- 
wise than  despondent  and  depressed  ; 
and  though,  being  a  handsome  and 
attractive  man,  he  made  many  con- 
quests, and  indulged,  for  the  beguile- 
ment  of  his  widowed  loneliness,  in  a 
great  number  of  intimate  female 
friendships,  which  his  late  wife's  re- 
lations viewed  with  pity  and  respect, 
yet  I  am  convinced  that  his  heart 
remained  faithful  to  the  memory  of 
his  departed  saint,  whose  tomb  he 
constantly  visited  in  company  with 
the  different  fair  ones  who  desired  to 
console  him  for  her  loss.  It  was  a 
sad  pleasure  to  my  father,  and  one 
indicative  of  his  sentimental  and 
imaginative  nature,  to  cause  each  one 
of  them  to  lay  wreaths  of  immortelles 
on  the  tomb,  in  number  proportioned 
to  her  place  in  the  order  of  succession 
to  his  affections :  thus  the  first 
placed  one,  the  twenty-fifth  twenty- 
five,  and  so  on  :  and  as  he  never 
permitted  any  of  them  to  be  removed, 
the  monument  was  in  course  of  time 
quite  hidden  by  these  garlands,  the 
testimonies  of  his  unalterable  con- 
jugal devotion.  His  enjoyments, 
however,  were  all  tinged  with  this 
melancholy  hue ;— he  never  recov- 
ered his  spirits,  and  remained  al- 
ways a  kind  of  gloomy  Don  Juan. 

My  father,  being  in  easy  circum- 
stances— for  the  pawnbroker  was  rich 
and  generous— made  me  a  handsome 
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allowance,  and  never  demanded  any 
account  of  its  disposal.  Accordingly, 
I  was  enabled  to  enjoy  to  the  full 
all  the  pleasures  of  Parisian  society 
immediately  on  entering  it. 

On  the  night  following  the  scene 
in  the  Louvre,  which  has  been  nar- 
rated in  my  letter  to  Angelique,  I 
found  myself  at  the  Opera  Comique 
before  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  No 
man  with  a  heart  will  need  to  ask 
what  took  me  there,  for  his  heart 
will  sufficiently  inform  him — it  is 
unnecessary,  therefore,  to  say  that  I 
expected  to  behold  Ninon. 

Before  she  appeared  I  knew  of  her 
approach  by  an  electric  current  which 
passed  through  me,  causing  my  heart 
to  palpitate  violently.  A  noble  hu- 
mility made  me  lower  my  eyes  as 
she  entered,  and  it  was  not  till  she 
had  taken  her  seat  that  I  ventured 
to  glance  towards  her.  She  raised 
her  lorgnette — a  look  and  motion  of 
her  fan  made  me  feel  that  I  was  re- 
cognised. 0  there  was  something 
inexpressibly  delicious  in  the  thought 
that  these  rays  of  intelligence,  like 
the  wires  of  the  telegraph,  passed 
through  crowds  without  revealing 
the  message  they  bore,  except  to  him 
who  was  destined  to  profit  by  it. 

I  know  not  what  passed  on  the 
stage,  for  thither  I  never  directed  my 
eyes  ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  a  perform- 
ance of  merit,  since  the  applause  was 
frequent  and  the  laughter  loud.  But 
what  did  attract  my  attention  even 
from  Ninon  was  a  conversation  that 
was  passing  between  the  occupants 
of  two  stalls  behind  me. 

'*  Pardieu  !  she  is  wonderful,"  said 
the  old  Vicomte  de  Clos'-Vougeot, 
whom  I  knew  by  sight,  directing  his 
opera-glass  towards  Ninon's  box. 

"  There  is  no  change  perceptible 
since  I  first  saw  her  in  that  very 
box,  with  the  great  Mirabeau  lean- 
ing over  her,  holding  her  fan,"  said 
his  companion,  the  venerable  Comte 
de  Chateau-Margaux. 
-  "  I  have  not  seen  her  until  to-night 
since  her  marriage  with  the  Marquis 
de  Toujours-Vert.  One  might  ima- 
gine that  she  had  been  buried  for  a 
generation  or  so,  and  been  dug  up 
quite  fresh,"  said  the  Vicorate.  "  She 
has  been  living  abroad,  I  think." 

"  That  makes  her  reappearance 
seem  all  the  more  extraordinary," 
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returned  the  Comte  de  Chateau-Mar- 
gaux. "  She  must  have  gone  to  sleep 
in  an  enchanted  palace  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  woke 
up  to  find  her  former  admirers  either 
ghosts  or  greybeards." 

"They  say  she  has  had  no  lover 
since  Mirabeau,"  observed  the  Vi- 
comte ;  "  she  amuses  herself  with  the 
passions  she  continues  to  inspire,  but 
favours  none." 

Heavens!  what  delightful  exulta- 
tion did  this  inspire  in  my  breast ! 
I  could  have  clasped  the  venerable 
Vicomte  de  Clos-Vougeot  to  my 
bosom. 

"A  thought  strikes  me,"  he  re- 
sumed presently;  "  she  must  have 
had  the  Wandering  Jew  for  a  lover 
in  early  life,  and  imbibed  a  portion 
of  his  perpetuity." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  the  secret  by 
which  she  preserves  so  well,"  said 
the  Comte  de  Chateau-Margaux.  "  I 
would  reveal  it  to  the  Comtesse  de 
Chateau  -  Margaux,  who  must  be 
about  her  age,  and  I  would  then  per- 
mit myself  to  enjoy  that  lady's  so- 
ciety much  oftener  than  I  do  at  pre- 
sent." 

"  One  remarkable  thing  about  her 
is,  that  she  never  smiles,"  remarked 
the  Vicomte.  "  Observe  how  stoically 
she  watches  the  performance,  while 
all  around  her  are  convulsed  with 
laughter." 

This  was  true,  and  it  confirmed  my 
previous  observation  in  my  letter  to 
Angelique.  But  at  that  moment 
something  especially  ridiculous  must 
have  occurred  on  the  stage ;  for  Ninon 
(or  rather  the  Marquise  de  Toujours- 
Vert),  after  an  apparent  struggle  to 
resist  joining  in  the  mirth  of  the  au- 
dience, suddenly  burst  into  uncon- 
trollable laughter.  She  immediately 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  face  and 
left  the  house. 

It  was  very  singular.  Had  she 
made  a  vow  against  laughter?  or 
was  it  in  displeasure  with  herself  at 
yielding  to  so  trivial  an  emotion,  that 
she  quitted  the  scene '(  I  knew  not. 
But  this  I  knew,  that  she  was  the 
Marquise  de  Toujours-Vert,  and  that 
she  had  not  without  reason  called 
herself  Ninon.  Her  beauty  derived 
for  me  tenfold  piquancy  from  the 
two  circumstances  of  her  great  age 
and  her  former  intimacy  with  so  emi- 
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nent  (though  perhaps  in  such  matters 
somewhat  indiscriminate)  a  person- 
age as  Mirabeau.  As  to  the  words 
she  had  uttered  on  quitting  me,  I 
considered  them  merely  as  the  ex- 
pression of  one  of  those  caprices 
whicli  the  breath  of  love  dissipates 
in  a  moment,  and  I  awaited  with  per- 
fect confidence  the  explanation  which 
her  letter  would  bring  next  morning. 

So  speculating,  I  quitted  the  opera- 
house,  where  nothing  now  remained 
to  interest  me.  In  the  lobby  I 
encountered  the  Count  de  Monte- 
Oristo. 

"  Remember  you  sup  with  me  to- 
night, M.Grenouille,"  said  the  Count, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  a 
short  time  before  ;  "  may  I  offer  you 
a  seat  in  my  carriage  ? " 

I  accepted,  and  was  waiting  to 
hear  the  carriage  announced  in  its 
turn,  when  a  person  who  was  super- 
intending a  telegraph  in  a  corner  of 
the  saloon  said,  "  M.  le  Comte,  your 
carriage  is  telegraphed ;  it  is  now  dis- 
tant two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
yards,  and  will  be  at  the  door  in 
twelve  seconds  and  a  half." 

"  Good  ! "  said  the  Count.  "  It  is  a 
little  arrangement  of  my  own,"  he 
observed,  in  answer  to  my  inquiring 
look.  "  I  dislike  having  my  name 
shouted  out.  I  have  therefore  esta- 
blished a  private  telegraph,  by  which 
my  coachman  communicates  with 
me." 

Descending  to  a  private  door,  we 
found  the  Count's  carriage  in  the  act 
of  drawing  up.  It  was  a  magnificent 
equipage,  drawn  by  eight  cream- 
coloured  horses,  harnessed  with  gold- 


lace  of  the  same  pattern  as  that  worn 
by  officers  of  the  royal  household, 
and  was  preceded  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  outriders,  on  grey  Arabs  of  the 
true  breed  of  the  desert.  The  coach- 
man and  lackeys  wore  bouquets  of 
precious  stones,  made  to  imitate 
flowers.  We  took  o'ur  seats,  and  I 
thought  we  should  be  obliged  to  re- 
main for  some  time  stationary,  as 
there  was  an  immense  string  of  car- 
riages before  us.  Scarcely  had  the 
door  closed  on  us,  however,  before 
we  were  in  motion. 

Surprised  at  the  dead  silence  which 
reigned  around  us,  and  which  had 
replaced  suddenly  the  rattle  and 
hubbub  of  the  street,  I  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  found  we  were 
traversing  a  long  vaulted  tunnel,  lit 
with  rows  of  lamps.  After  proceed- 
ing some  distance  we  emerged  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  Count's  hotel, 
which  I  then  perceived  was  the  ter- 
minus of  several  tunnels  like  that  we 
had  just  quitted. 

"  These  tunnels,"  quietly  remarked 
the  Count  as  we  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  grand  entrance,  "communi- 
cate with  all  the  principal  places  of 
amusement  in  Paris.  I  have  had 
them  constructed  because  I  dislike 
waiting  for  my  carriage,  or  being  de- 
layed by  a  throng." 

Lost  in  amazement  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  man,  I  entered  the 
supper-room,  where  the  banquet  was 
already  spread,  the  master  of  the 
Count's  household  (a  gentleman  of 
very  ancient  and  noble  family)  having 
been  warned  of  his  approach  by  the 
private  telegraph. 


CHAPTER   III. 


The  supper-room  of  Monte-Cristo 
was  a  scene  of  surpassing  magnifi- 
cence. The  pendants  of  the  chande- 
liers were  not  of  glass,  but  of  diamonds. 
The  plate  was  gold  richly  wrought  in 
the  style  of  Cellini.  The  flowers  were 
the  rarest  to  be  found  in  the  forests 
of  the  tropics.  The  lackeys  were 
clad  as  mousquetaires  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  that  is  to  say,  as  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis. 

An  elderly  gentleman  of  distin- 
guish ed  appearance  stept  up  to  Monte- 
Cristo  just  after  we  entered,  and 


took  him  aside.    From  the  direction 


were 


ap- 


of  their  glances  I  perceived  they  i 
talking  of  me.  Presently  they 
preached  me,  and  Monte-Cristo  in- 
troduced his  guest  as  M.  de  Beau- 
repaire,  who  wished  to  make  my 
acquaintance. 

As  the  guests  were  taking  their 
seats  M.  de  Beaurepaire  proposed 
that  we  should  sit  together. 

He  was  a  thin  old  gentleman,  with 
dull  eyes,  a  black  wig,  and  teeth 
wonderfully  white  and  even  for  his 
years.  In  contrast  to  the  mustaches, 
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beards,  and  tufts,  so  general  in  the 
assembly,  he  was  clean  shaved.  His 
dress  savoured  somewhat  of  a  former 
generation,  but  was  in  excellent  taste, 
and  harmonised  well  with  the  pre- 
tensions of  an  old  beau.  His  manner 
was  composed,  even  to  languor,  and 
perfectly  well-bred. 

I  thought  I  had  never  listened  to 
such  charmingly  interesting  conver- 
sation. He  seemed  to  look  back  with 
despairing  regret  from  the  lofty,  and 
not  particularly  cheerful,  pinnacle  of 
a  sort  of  Mont  Blanc  that  he  had  at- 
tained to  in  existence,  upon  the  green 
valleys  of  youth,  in  which  I  and  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  company  were  still 
disporting.  The  effect  was  to  increase 
indefinitely  for  me  the  value  of  my 
own  time  of  life,  and  to  inspire  me 
with  an  intense  horror  of  ever  grow- 
ing old.  It  was  doubtless  the  desola- 
tion which  surrounded  his  existence 
in  its  present  stage  which  caused  him 
to  live  almost  entirelyin  thepast ;  and 
he  favoured  me  with  many  anecdotes 
and  recollections  of  his  youth,  which 
were  all  the  more  fascinating  because 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  a  former  period  found 
a  place  in  them.  It  was  like  a  hasty 
peep  into  the  (Eil  de  Boeuf. 

My  attention  and  that  of  all  pre- 
sent was  shortly  after  supper  diverted 
from  private  conversation  to  concen- 
trate on  our  host. 

"  My  friends,"  said  M.  de  Monte- 
Cristo,  "  we  must  not  forget  that  on 
the  third  night  from  this  we  hold  our 
Grand  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bonnes  Fortunes." 

I  had  heard  (as  who  had  not?)  of 
this  institution,  which  began  at  this 
time  to  create  an  immense  sensation 
in  France.  It  was  a  kind  of  Round 
Table,  only  with  quite  different  laws 
— for  though  Sir  Lancelot  would  have 
kept  his  lofty  position,  Sir  Galahad 
would  have  found  no  place  there. 
It  had  been  established  by  the  Count, 
who  was  himself  Perpetual  Grand 
Master,  and  under  him  were  three 
Commanderies,  each  having  its  chief, 
or  Grand  Cordon,  and  the  members 
of  which  constituted  an  inferior 
brotherhood,  styled  Companions  of 
the  Bonnes  Fortunes.  Any  one  pro- 
perly introduced  might  be  nominated 
a  candidate  ;  but  admission  into  the 
Order  depended  upon  the  nature  of 


the  sentimental  adventures  of  which 
he  could  proclaim  himself  the  hero  at 
the  appointed  anniversary.  According 
to  the  degree  of  originality,  adroit- 
ness, or  hardihood  displayed  in  these, 
was  the  question  of  a  candidate's  ad- 
mission into  the  Order  decided  ;  and 
a  very  uncommon  union  of  these 
qualities  was  required  to  secure  the 
distinction  of  wearing  one  of  the 
three  Grand  Cordons  of  the  Bonnes 
Fortunes. 

These  distinctions  were  not  merely 
nominal.  The  Count  supplied  the 
insignia,  worn-  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Brotherhood.  As  Grand  Master,  he 
was  distinguished  by  a  magnificent 
collar  of  diamonds  :  the  Grand  Cor- 
dons wore  also  diamond  collars, 
smaller  than  the  Grand  Master's, 
but  still  worth  each  a  principality  ; 
while  the  Companions  were  decorated 
by  emblematic  clasps  of  precious 
stones. 

"Are  any  of  the  members  present?" 
I  asked  of  M.  de  Beaurepaire  after  he 
had  imparted  to  me  toese  particu- 
lars. 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied.  "A  Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Order  sits  opposite  to 
you." 

"  What !  that  shrivelled  old  shadow, 
with  little  hair  and  no  teeth1?"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Speak  reverently,  young  man," 
returned  M.  de  Beaurepaire,  not 
without  a  certain  severity.  "You 
see  in  him  the  illustrious  Chevalier 
de  Faublas.  With  the  adventures 
of  his  youth  you  are  doubtless 
familiar,  and  he  still,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  retains  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  his  youthful  fire. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  he  ran  away 
with  the  lady  superior  of  a  convent 
in  Rome,  a  year  or  two  his  junior. 
The  venerable  yet  still  ardent  and 
enamoured  partner  of  his  flight  sank 
under  her  fatigues  as  they  crossed  / 
the  St  Bernard,  hotly  pursued  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  papal  government. 
The  Chevalier  has  been  since  excom- 
municated." 

I  gazed  with  reverence  at  this 
eminent  man,  the  close  of  whose  days 
was  so  admirably  consistent  with  the 
promise  of  his  youth.  It  is  a  noble 
spectacle,  that  of  a  man  refusing  to 
succumb  to  age  and  infirmity,  and 
trailing  after  him  to  the  very  verge  of 
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existence  the  pleasures  of  his  youth. 
I  thought,  too,  with  sadness,  of  the 
fate  of  the  hapless  abbess,  on  the 
evening  of  whose  life  the  star  of  love 
had  arisen  only  to  be  quenched  in 
eternal  night. 

"  Now,"  said  my  informant,  "  ob- 
serve that  bronzed  man  with  the 
heavy  mustache,  the  long  square 
tuft  on  his  chin,  and  having  his  hair 
cut  close  to  his  bead.  He  is  only  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  yet 
he  too  is  a  Grand  Cordon." 

I  eagerly  inquired  how  he  had  at- 
tained this  dazzling  position  so  early. 

"  He  has  served  with  our  army  in 
Algiers,"  replied  M.  de  Beaurepaire, 
"  and  during  his  residence  there  he 
turned  Mussulman,  and  married  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Arab  wives." 

"  The  idea  is,"  I  remarked,  "  in  its 
origin,  a  commonplace  one,  but  he 
has  carried  it  to  a  pitch  which  may 
be  called  sublime.  Two,  three,  or 
even  four  Arab  wives,  would  be  not 
worth  mentioning ;  but  to  marry 
three  hundred  and  fifty  is  certainly  a 
vast  conception.  Still,  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  prefer  to  attain  the 
Grand  Cordon  by  a  single  magnificent 
achievement,  rather  than  by  a  grand 
but  somewhat  monotonous  repeti- 
tion." 

"Observe,"  said  M.  de  Beaurepaire, 
"  that  I  am  imparting  only  facts  that 
are  well  known.  I  could  not  tell 
you  of  the  enterprises  which  have 
won  some  high  reputations  in  the 
Order  without  compromising  others." 

"  But  they  must  be  related,  or 
how  could  the  distinctions  be  con- 
ferred f '  I  remarked. 

"  Of  course  they  must,"  said  my 
informant,  "  but  they  are  narrated 
only  in  the  meetings  of  the  Order,  to 
divulge  one  syllable  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  is  certain  death." 

"  You  have  shown  me  two  pos- 
sessors of  the  Grand  Cordon,"  I  said. 
"Who  is  the  third?" 

"  The  third  Commandery,"  said 
M.  de  Beaurepaire,  "is  at  present 
vacant.  It  will  be  filled  up  at  the 
Chapter,  which,  as  you  heard  the 
Count  announce,  is  to  be  held  three 
days  hence." 

At  these  words  a  burning  ambition 
fired  my  soul.  One  of  the  summits 
of  earthly  distinction  was  vacant, — 
might  not  a  daring  genius,  aided  by 


a  happy  fortune,  plant  his  foot  there] 
But  how  attain  even  the  base  of  the 

Einnacle  ?  Examples  were  of  no  use 
ere :  to  imitate  others,  however 
successfully,  was,  to  one  conscious  of 
the  inspirations  of  original  genius,  a 
humiliating  course  ;  besides,  origin- 
ality was  in  this  case  one  of  the 
tests  of  success.  It  was  therefore 
out  of  the  question  for  me  to  think 
of  qualifying  myself,  either  by  elop- 
ing with  an  old  abbess  or  by  marry- 
ing three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  even 
four  hundred  wives.  Revolving  many 
projects,  I  was  sunk  in  an  ecstatic 
reverie,  during  which  I  traced  ab- 
sently with  my  finger  in  some  wine 
spilt  on  the  table — "  Auguste  Gren- 
ouille,  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Bonnes 
Fortunes." 

A  sarcastic  laugh  from  M.  de 
Beanrepaire  roused  me  from  my  re- 
verie. "  Your  dreams  are  lofty,"  he 
said,  looking  at  the  words  I  had 
written,  "  considering,  too,  that  you 
are  not  even  yet  nominated  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  inferior  degree.  As  a 
necessary  preliminary,  you  must  be 
introduced  by  a  Companion." 

"And  where,  oh  where,  shall  I 
find  one  to  do  me  that  inestimable 
service  1"  I  asked  eagerly. 

"  Permit  me  to  have  the  honour  to 
introduce  one,"  he  returned,  bowing, 
and  displaying  on  his  waistcoat  the 
emblematic  clasp. 

"And  will  you  do  this  for  me, 
Monsieur  ?"  I  said,  breathlessly. 

"  I  shall  esteem  it  an  honour  to 
propose  you,"  he  replied,  "  provided 
you  can  show  me  some  grounds  for 
the  nomination." 

Hastily  I  told  him — but  with 
rather  more  detail— what  I  have  al- 
ready told  the  reader  of  my  affair 
with  Ang61ique,  suppressing  only  her 
name. 

My  companion  listened  with  in- 
terest. "  If  she  had  only  been  a 
nun,"  he  said,  "you  might  have 
been  nominated  to  the  Order  at  once. 
As  it  is  (you  say  that  you  carried 
her  off  from  a  convent),  your  nomina- 
tion will  at  all  events  be  an  honour- 
able one." 

My  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl.  Of 
all  the  subsequent  incidents  of  that 
memorable  night  I  remember  but 
one.  M.  de  Beaurepaire  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  That  night  I  was  en- 
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rolled   as  a  candidate,  and   might 
aspire  some  day  even  to  the  Grand 
Cordon. 
"Breakfast  with  me  to-morrow," 
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said  M.  de  Beaurepaire,  giving  me 
his  address  as  we  parted.  He 
added,  paternally,  "  You  interest  me 
and  I  am  not  easily  interested." 


CHAPTER   IV. 


It  may  be  imagined  that  my  night 
was  restless.  On  the  very  threshold 
of  Parisian  life,  fate  was  opening  for 
me  prospects  the  most  brilliant.  En- 
rolled in  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Bonnes  Fortunes,  I  felt  a  secret  as- 
surance that  my  career  would  be  suc- 
cessful and  distinguished.  In  youth, 
the  heart,  inspired  by  the  sacred  fire 
of  love,  is  a  prophet,  and  I  accepted 
its  oracles  with  that  undoubting 
faith  which,  to  a  pious  nature  like 
mine,  was  at  once  a  necessity  and  a 
duty.  In  a  brief  slumber  I  dreamt 
that  I  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Ninon, 
who  conferred  on  me  the  Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Order. 

What  were  the  chief  conditions  of 
eminence  in  the  brotherhood  1  Ori- 
ginality of  conception,  boldness  of 
execution.  I  felt  myself  capable  of 
the  most  arduous  enterprises.  Fate 
was  soon  to  put  my  courage  to  the 
proof. 

I  thought  of  Ninon's  manifest  par- 
tiality with  triumph.  To  be  the  first 
successor  of  the  great  Mirabeau  in 
the  heart  of  a  woman  who  was  a 
world's  wonder  for  her  perennial 
beauty — and  that  woman  Marchion- 
ess of  Touj  ours- Vert — was  to  pass 
at  one  proud  step  far  beyond  most  of 
my  compeers.  Her  age  would  have' 
formed  an  objection  with  many  lov- 
ers— and  would  with  me,  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  old  lady — but  coupled 
with  her  extraordinary  charms,  it 
produced  that  effect  of  singularity 
which  lends  so  much  piquancy  to 
passion.  Still  even  the  conquest  of 
Ninon's  heart  would  not  probably  of 
itself  constitute  a  sufficient  claim  to 
the  Grand  Cordon.  Yet  on  that  emi- 
nence, apparently  so  unapproachable, 
my  mind  was  fixed  with  extraordin- 
ary tenacity. 

My  servant  entered  with  a  letter 
addressed  in  a  female  hand,  which  I 
felt  at  once  must  be  from  Ninon.  I 
was  not  deceived.  It  was  as  follows : — 

"  AUGUSTE, — Suffer  roe  one  moment 
to  recall  the  feelings  which  you  have 


awakened  in  a  breast  vacant  since  the 
decease  of  the  illustrious  Mirabeau. 

"  It  was  not  merely  that  you  admir- 
ed my  beauty — that  merely  gratified 
my  pride  ;  it  was  that  you  revived 
those  feelings  that  sanctify  the  heart. 

"  I  yielded  to  the  influence — say, 
rather,  I  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  it. 
I  again  felt  all  the  ardour  of  a  confid- 
ing and  undoubting  passion  for  an  ob- 
ject that  seemed  perfectly  worthy  of 
it.  My  bosom,  desolate  for  nearly 
forty  winters,  was  again  warmed  and 
cheered.  I  was  happy,  for  I  loved. 

"  Then  came  a  fatal  moment — it 
was  when  you  recognised  your  father  ; 
for  I  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same 
individual,  recognised — my  son. 

"Assist  me,  I  implore  you,  Auguste, 
in  my  struggle  to  change  the  feelings 
you  have  inspired  me  with  for  those 
of  a  grandmother. 

"  Come  to-night  at  ten  to  the  Hotel 
Toujours-Vert;apersonwill  meet  and 
conduct  you.  Come,  then,  with  feel- 
ings utterly  changed,  to  take  an 
eternal  farewell,  if  not  of  me,  yet  of 
the  hapless  "  NINON." 

I  know  not  how  at  any  other  time 
I  might  have  received  this  astound- 
ing disclosure,  though  I  think  the 
character  of  my  mind,  habitually  op- 
posed to  the  cold  conventionalities 
and  ridiculous  restraints  of  society, 
would  under  any  circumstances  have 
impelled  me  to  disregard  this  unfore- 
seen obstacle.  But  now  one  thought, 
rising  paramount  to  all  others,  drown- 
ed all  lesser  feelings  of  scruple  or 
timidity.  The  GRAND  CORDON  actu- 
ally appeared,  by  a  series  of  chances 
the  most  fortunate,  within  my  grasp. 
As  for  Ninon's  letter,  and  wish  for  an 
eternal  farewell  of  her  in  her  former 
character,  I  perceived,  or  thought  I 
perceived,  plainly,  tokens  of  yielding, 
and  apprehended  no  diificulty  in  con- 
verting her  to  my  view  of  the  case. 
And  what,  then,  would  become  of  the 
pretensions  of  Faublas  with  his  old 
abbess,  or  of  those  of  the  possessor  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  wives,  com- 
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pared  with  mine  !  I  should  be — in- 
toxicating thought ! — the  first  man  of 
this  or  of  any  age  who  had  made  suc- 
cessful love  to  his  grandmother  ! 

It  was  under  such  inspirations  that 
I  replied  to  Ninon  (still  let  me  call 
her  by  that  name)  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

"  You  have  required  that  I  should 
think  of  you  only  as  a  grandmother. 
You  have  required  an  impossibility. 

"  Had  I  from  infancy  been  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  those  heavenly 
charms— had  I  listened  to  the  tales 
of  childhood  told  in  that  seductive 
voice— had  I,  above  all,  never  heard 
that  voice  murmur  other  than  ma- 
ternal sentiments,  never  seen  those 
charms  flushed  by  a  deeper  than  ma- 
ternal instinct,  then  I  might  perhaps 
(for  I  cannot,  even  in  that  case,  fully 
answer  for  myself)  have  seen  in  you 
only  the  grandmother.  But  my  feel- 
ings are  no  longer  to  be  controlled, 
even  by  the  spell  of  a  title  so  vener- 
ated. What  is  the  obstacle  in  our 
path  ?  Blood,  you  answer — the  blood 
that  runs  in  the  veins  of  both.  What 
is  the  impulse  that  urges  me  to  dis- 
regard all  obstacles  ?  Blood,  I  also 
answer — the  blood  that  throbs  in  this 
heart,  Ninon,  and  throbs  only  for  you. 

"  That  my  father  should  be  your 
son  is  an  untoward  accident.  That 
I  should  love  you  is  an  unalterable 
necessity.  Shall  necessity  yield  to 
accident,  or  accident  to  necessity  ? 

"  Ninon,  I  implore  you,  abjure  rela- 
tionship, abjure  everything  but  me, 
and  listen,  as  I  do,  only  to  the  dictates 
of  your  heart.  The  heart,  believe  me. 
never  deceives— custom  and  the  worm 
may.  This  evening  you  will  see 
basking  in  your  smile,  not  the  grand- 
son,'but  your  own  AUGUSTS." 

The  messenger  who  had  brought 
Ninon's  letter  waited,  and  to  him  I 
confided  my  reply. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  setting  forth 
to  keep  my  engagement  with  M.  de 
Beaurepaire,  when  my  father  entered 
my  apartment.  Approaching  me 
with  an  agitated  look,  he  took  a  seat 
near  me. 

"  Listen,  my  son,"  he  said. 

"  My  father,  I  hear  you." 

"  You  have  never  heard  me  speak 
of  your  grandfather ;  you  are  even 
ignorant  who  he  is," 


I  was  silent. 

"  Estranged  from  him  before  your 
birth,"  my  father  went  on,  "  I  have 
wished  to  forget  him ;  I  have  wished 
to  exclude  from  my  thoughts,  and  from 
the  thoughts  of  my  son,  him  who  ex- 
cluded me  from  his  paternal  embrace. 
Many  years  ago  I  vowed  a  solemn  vow 
never  to  reassume  his  name  until  he 
should  beseech  me  to  do  so,  and  that 
vow  I  have  religiously  kept.  But 
my  resentment,  long  cooled,  has  been 
extinguished  by  a  letter  received 
from  my  father  to-day.  He  says 
that,  learning  the  presence  of  hid 
grandson  in  Paris,  he  has  felt  an  un- 
controllable wish  to  see  and  observe 
him ;  that  he  has  accordingly  con- 
trived, unknown  to  you,  an  opportu- 
nity to  gratify  his  wish,  and  tnat  the 
result  of  his  observation  is  so  favour- 
able that  he  recognises  in  you  a 
worthy  scion  of  the  race,  and  in- 
heritor of  the  name  of " 

He  paused. 

"  Touj ours- Vert,"  I  said,  complet- 
ing the  sentence. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "then  you  have 
recognised  your  grandfather." 

"On  the  contrary,  my  father,  I 
have  never  seen  him." 

"  Then  you  shall  see  him  to-day," 
said  my  father.  "  We  will  together 
kneel  before  him.  But  you  do  not, 
my  son,  receive  the  proposal  with 
the  alacrity  I  expected,"  he  added 
presently. 

"  In  effect,  my  father,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  join  you  in  that  visit 
to-day;  and  I  wish  you  to  defer  the 
interview  also." 

"  But  your  reasons,  my  son  ?"  said 
my  father,  who  was  occasionally 
rather  despotic. 

I  meditated.  Should  I  take  him 
into  my  confidence?  His  paternal 
affection  merited  such  a  course,  but 
then  he  might  raise  a  thousand 
obstacles. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  father.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  give  my  reasons." 

"  Then  I  adhere  to  my  purpose, 
and  I  command  you  to  accompany 
me,  Auguste." 

I  foresaw  that  such  an  interview 
with  my  grandfather  might  be  fatal 
to  my  prospects.  "Grant  me  but 
the  respite  of  to-day,"  I  said,  "  and 
to-morrow  you  shall  know  my 
reasons." 

My  father  with  some   difficulty 
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consented  to  this,  and,  wishing 
him  good  morning,  I  left  the  house 
humming  the  appropriate  little 
chanson, 

"  Grenouille  se  mit  en  campagne 
Pour  aller  faire  1' amour." 

I  found  M.  de  Beaurepaire  as 
charming  as  ever,  as  weary  of  the 
world  for  himself,  as  full  of  maxims 
for  the  benefit  of  his  friends,  as  in- 
valuable in  his  counsels,  the  result  of  a 
ripe  experience — so  ripe  that  it  might 
almost  be  termed  rotten.  I  listened 
to  the  sage  with  inexpressible  pleasure 
as  he  imparted  to  me  his  adventures, 
his  sentiments,  and  his  observations 
on  mankind  and  womankind  with 
his  usual  refined  insouciance.  The 
breakfast  was  excellent,  and  I  en- 
joyed alike  the  pdte  and  the  prin- 
ciples, the  coffee,  the  claret,  and  the 
conversation. 

"  Have  you  thought  of  any  achieve- 
ment for  the  Order,  my  neophyte  ? " 
he  asked,  presently  sipping  a  petit 
verre  of  Chartreuse. 

"  I  have,"  I  said,  endeavouring  to 
hide  my  exultation  behind  a  corre- 
sponding modicum  of  creme  de  the. 

"You  have  a  grande  jjassion, 
young  man  1"  he  inquired,  keenly 
observing  me  over  his  glass. 

"Inextinguishable,  Monsieur,"  was 
nay  reply. 

"  Ardour  is  said  to  be  an  element 
of  success  in  most  pursuits,  I  be- 
lieve," said  M.  de  Beaurepaire ;  "  but 
I  doubt  its  efficacy  in  love.  Your 
calm  uuimpassioned  lover,  who  has 
his  faculties  perfectly  under  control, 
and  who  can  coolly  watch  his  oppor- 
tunity, he,  my  friend,  is  the  man  who 
commands  success." 

An  uncontrollable  impulse  to  con- 
fide my  secret  to  this  man,  so  wise, 
so  prudent,  yet  so  sympathetic, 
now  seized  me.  I  desired  his  good 
opinion  and  his  applause  no  less 


warmly  than  his  counsel.  I  began, 
at  first  hesitatingly ;  but  soon,  re- 
assured by  the  interest  he  took  in 
the  narrative,  my  natural  fluency  re- 
turned, and  I  told  him  of  my  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  a  distinguished 
lady,  keeping  only  the  secret  of  my 
relationship  to  Ninon,  as  I  styled  her 
throughout  my  narration. 

"  Not  bad,"  said  M.  de  Beaurepaire. 
"  By  no  means  bad ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  does  you  credit.  And  the  name  of 
this  enslaver  is,  then,  Ninon  ?" 

I  reflected  for  a  moment.  Should 
I  reveal  her  real  name  1  But  why 
not  1  Was  he  not  a  brother  of  the 
Order,  and  therefore  bound  to 
secresy  ? 

"I  call  her  Ninon,"  I  answered, 
"  but  her  real  name  is  the  Marquise 
de  Touj  ours- Vert." 

Something  made  M.  de  Beaurepaire 
start,  for  he  upset  his  petit  verre  over 
his  shirt-front. 

"  Peste  /"  he  exclaimed,  recover- 
ing himself,  and  wiping  the  Char- 
treuse from  his  bosom  with  his 
napkin.  "But  to  proceed.  •  The 
Marquise,  does  she  return  your 
passion1?" 

"Ardently,  I  flatter  myself,"  I 
said.  "  At  least,  I  venture  to  hope 
so." 

"  And  you  are  to  meet  her,  you  say, 
this  evening  1 " 

"  Precisely  so— at  ten,  Monsieur." 

"And  the  place?"  inquired  my 
host. 

"  The  Hotel  Toujours-Vert." 

M.de  Beaurepaire  seemed  thought- 
ful for  a  few  moments,  smiling 
slightly  to  himself  the  while.  Then, 
changing  the  subject,  he  became  en- 
tertaining as  ever.  It  was  with 
regret  that  I  rose  to  leave  him. 

Not  wishing  again  to  encounter  my 
father,  I  did  not  return  home,  but 
dined  at  Philippe's,  and  went  to  the 
theatre. 


CHAPTER   V. 


If  my  reader  is  a  young  man,  I 
ask  him  to  imagine — if  an  old  man, 
I  ask  him  to  recall — the  feelings  with 
which  I  entered  the  Hotel  Toujours- 
Vert,  to  keep  my  appointment  with 
Ninon. 

A  Jille-de-chambre,  who   awaited 


me  in  the  street,  conducted  me  by  a 
private  entrance  to  a  room,  where  she 
left  me.  It  was  vacant.  I  traversed 
it  impatiently.  Then  I  sat  down  and 
waited — no  one  came.  I  rose  again 
and  walked  to  and  fro.  Suddenly  1 
arrested  my  steps  before  the  fireplace, 
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above  which  hung  a  picture  of  Ninon. 
The  same  complexion,  the  same 
azure  eyes,  the  same  flaxen  hair — 
no  difference,  except  that  it  smiled, 
which  Ninon,  I  have  said,  never  did  ; 
yet  the  date  in  the  corner  showed 
that  it  had  been  painted  before  my 
father  was  born. 

"  What  a  miracle  of  nature  !  "  I 
said  aloud. 

A  step  crossed  the  room  behind 
me — my  heart  bounded — I  turned 
and  beheld — M.  de  Beaurepaire ! 

He  advanced,  serenely  insouciant 
as  ever. 

"  Permit  me,"  he  said,  "  to  receive 
you  once  more  as  my  guest." 

'Yourguest!"  lexclaimed.  "Allow 
me  to  inform  you,  Monsieur,  that  this 
jest  is  untimely,  and  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  add.  Monsieur,  that  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  is  unexpected. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  you 
have  taken  advantage  of  my  con- 
fidence only  to  betray  it.  I  trust  you 
can  explain  your  presence  here  satis- 
factorily." 

"Perfectly  so,  I  imagine,"  he  re- 
plied, taking  out  his  snuff-box.  "I" 
— here  he  took  a  pinch—"  am  " — he 
used  his  handkerchief— "the"— he 
brushed  some  grains  from  his  shirt- 
frill — "  Marquis  de  Toujours-Vert" 
—he  returned  his  snuff-box  to  his 
pocket. 

"  Mon  Dieu  ! "  I  exclaimed,  start- 
ing back.  "You  the  Marquis! — 
then  you  are  my  grandfather  ! ' 

"  I  enjoy  that  honour  also,"  replied 
the  Marquis,  with  a  bow. 

At  any  other  time  I  should  have 
embraced  with  rapture  a  relation  so 
amiable  and  respectable.  But  now — 
it  was  horrible — Ninon  seemed  at 
once  already  hopelessly  separated 
from  me  by  this  untoward  discovery, 
and  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Bonnes 
Fortunes  was  receding  to  an  im- 
measurable distance.  The  Marquis 
remained  silent. 

"  Permit  me,  M.  le  Marquis,"  I 
said,  at  length  recovering  myself,  "  to 
inform  you,  that  to  profess  yourself 
my  friend,  and  to  make  yourselT 
master  of  my  most  cherished  secrets, 
merely  to  frustrate  them,  is  a  course 
alike  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour 
and  of  a  grandfather." 

"Listen,"  said  my  grandfather, 
with  imperturbable  coolness.  "  You 


are  decidedly  in  error.  Permit  me 
the  honour  of  explaining." 

He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"I  was  struck  last  evening,"  he 
proceeded,  "by  something  in  your 
appearance— probably  a  family  like- 
ness— asked  Monte-Cristo  who  you 
were— recognised  our  relationship — 
and  with  a  curiosity  to  study  the 
family  type  in  the  latest  generation, 
I  desired  Monte-Cristo  to  present 
you  ;  but  I  desired  him,  at  the  same 
time,  to  introduce  me  under  a  feigned 
name,  because  it  would  then  be  more 
easy  to  withdraw  from  the  acquaint- 
ance if  I  should  not  find  you  to  my 
taste." 

"  It  was  no  more  than  prudent,  my 
grandfather,"  I  remarked. 

"  My  grandson,  I  did  find  you  to 
my  taste.  The  only  emotion  of  any 
kind  that  I  have  felt  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  was  excited  by 
finding  in  you  a  renewal  of  my  own 
youth.— Sacred  season!"  said  my 
grandfather,  lifting  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears  towards  heaven,  "  when 
beauty  is  the  only  divinity,  when 
woman  feigns  to  fly  and  we  pursue, 
and  when  we  dream  not  of  the  dreary 
desert  of  old  age  which  awaits  us  at 
the  end  of  this  flowery  labyrinth, 
where  nymphs  lie  hid  in  roses! " 

I  was  profoundly  affected  by  the 
desolation  of  his  tone. 

"  I  feel  for  you,  my  grandfather," 
I  said.  "  Accept  my  tenderest  sym- 
pathy." 

"  My  conversation  with  you,"  re- 
sumed my  grandfather,  "  suggested 
to  me  a  new  and  refined  idea — the 
only  one  that  has  visited  me  for  a 
great  number  of  years  ;  for  age,  my 
grandson,  does  not  originate  ideas, 
but  only  recalls  those  which  the 
warmth  of  youth  formerly  inspired. 
I  said  to  myself— I  no  longer  enjoy 
anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  ex- 
istence, hut  here  is  one  who  does.  At 
his  age  I  wanted  but  one  thing  to 
make  my  existence  perfect — expe- 
rience. I  now  have  experience,  when 
it  is  no  longer  of  use  to  me.  Let  me 
join  my  experience  to  his  youth,  and 
thus  realise  the  ideal  of  perfection." 

It  was  a  sublime  thought.  I  look- 
ed at  my  grandfather  with  new  sen- 
timents of  respect  and  gratitude. 

"Accordingly,  I  wrote  last  night 
to  your  father  to  pave  the  way  to 
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a  reconciliation.  This  morning  at 
breakfast  I  was  about  to  declare  my- 
self, and  to  offer  my  aid  in  advancing 
you  in  the  Order — and,  between  us, 
what  might  we  not  have  achieved, 
your  ardour  and  audacity  directed 
by  my  coolness  and  experience? 
Great  heavens  !  "  said  my  grand- 
father, in  a  burst  of  feeling,  "the 
prospect  was  ravishing." 

"  Was  ravishing1?  my  grandfather," 
I  said,  with  melancholy  tenderness. 

"  I  say  was"  repeated  the  Mar- 
quis, "  for  the  prospect  exists  no 
longer.  It  was  for  ever  destroyed 
when  you  revealed  to  me  the  passion 
you  entertained  for  Madame  de  Tou- 
j  ours- Vert." 

"  And  which  I  still  entertain,"  I 
exclaimed.  "  Never  will  I  relinquish 
the  hope  that  she  has  inspired  me 
with." 

"  Had  it  been  the  wife  of  any- 
body else,"  said  the  Marquis,  "you 
might  have  commanded  me.  It  is 
not  that  I  am  jealous,"  he  continued, 
waving  his  hand  loftily  ;  "  for  about 
thirty  years  Madame  de  Toujours- 
Vert  and  I  have  been  merely  friends 
— nothing  more.  But  when  you  men- 
tioned her  name,  you  dissipated  in  a 
moment  that  dream  of  my  old  age 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  because 
you  threatened  my  honour." 

For  this  man,  so  cold  and  impass- 
ible— who  had  felt  for  me  a  solitary 
emotion  of  regard— who  had  destined 
me  to  assist  him  in  realising  the 
vision  that  was  to  cheer  the  evening 
of  his  days,  and  whose  hopes  were 
blighted  in  their  birth — I  felt  a  pro-  - 
found  commiseration. 

"  Enough  !  "  said  the  'Marquis, 
dashing  away  a  tear.  "I  have 
spoken  as  the  grandsire  ;  I  must  now 
speak  as  the  man  of  honour."  His 
face,  as  he  spoke,  assumed  an  inex- 
pressible and  severe  dignity.  "  Mon- 
sieur," he  went  on,  "  you  owe  me 
satisfaction." 


"  Which  I  shall  be  proud  to  render, 
M.  le  Marquis,"  I  replied.  A  gleam 
of  hope  once  more  irradiated  my 
breast  —  victorious  over  my  grand- 
father :  claiming  my  grandmother  as 
the  prize  of  success,  my  title  to  the 
Grand  Cordon  would  be  more  secure 
than  ever. 

Opening  a  case  on  the  table,  the 
Marquis  drew  thence  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols already  loaded. 

"  Choose  !  "  he  said,  authorita- 
tively, yet  courteously. 

I  took  the  one  next  me  ;  he  lifted 
the  other. 

"One  moment,"  he  said.  "Em- 
brace me,  my  grandson." 

I  threw  myself  on  his  bosom. 

"  So  much  for  relationship,"  said 
my  grandfather,  recovering  from  his 
temporary  emotion  ;  "  it  remains  to 
satisfy  honour.  As  we  have  no 
seconds  to  give  the  word,  we  will 
place  ourselves  back  to  back  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  step  out  together, 
and,  on  reaching  the  walls,  turn  and 
fire. 

.  I  assented.  I  placed  myself  with 
my  back  against  his.  I  felt  the 
calves  of  his  ancestral  legs  touching 
mine,  and  I  remember  that  their 
hardness  suggested  the  idea  that 
they  were  false.  I  was  about  to 
say  I  was  ready,  when  I  dropped  my 
pistol,  and,  in  suddenly  stooping  to 
recover  it,  communicated  an  impulse 
to  the  Marquis's  person  which  nearly 
threw  him  forward  on  his  nose. 

"  Pardon,  M.  le  Marquis,"  I  said  ; 
"  deign  to  accept  my  regrets." 

The  Marquis  bowed  stiffly,  and  we 
resumed  our  position.  I  cast  one 
glance  on  my  grandmother's  portrait 
— the  word  was  given— we  stepped 
out — and,  on  reaching  the  wall,  I 
turned  round  and  levelled  my  pistol, 
but  as  suddenly  dropt  it ;  the  Mar- 
quis did  the  same  ;  for  between  us 
knelt,  with  hands  and  eyes  upraised 
to  heaven — my  father  ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 


There  was  silence  for  a  time,  dur- 
ing which  my  father  continued  to 
kneel  like  a  statue  of  Piety.  My 
grandfather  spoke  first. 

"  Peste  !  "  he  said    "  why  did  you 


interrupt  us  1    Mafoi,  it  is  not  good 
taste." 

"  Pardon,  sire  ! "  said  my  father, 
still  kneeling,  and  extending  his 
clasped  hands  towards  the  Marquis  ; 
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"  pardon,  my  son  ! "  he  said,  repeat- 
lag  the  gesture  to  me. 

We  approached  him  ;  whereupon, 
vising  from  his  knees,  he  threw  him- 
self first  on  the  Marquis's  neck  and 
then  on  mine. 

"  How  came  you  here  1 "  I  asked 
him. 

"  An  hour  ago  I  picked  this  up  on 
the  staircase,"  said  my  father,  draw- 
ing a  letter  from  his  pocket.  It  was 
Ninon's  to  me  of  that  morning.  "  The 
address  being  the  same  as  mine,  I 
thought  I  had  dropped  it — I  recog- 
nised the  handwriting — I  knew  all — 
I  knew  your  ardour — I  knew  her 
beauty.  I  judged  of  your  constancy 
by  my  own — I  knew  the  chivalrous 
temper  of  the  Marquis— I  am  here." 
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tears  into  the  eyes  of  both.  We 
mutually  apologised. 

"The  time  for  executing  the  pro- 
ject," said  my  father,  "  must  be  now. 
The  means  we  must  debate  on." 

"Here  are  still  the  pistols,"  said 
the  Marquis. 

"They  would  serve  for  two  only, 
and  the  third  ought  to  be  spared  the 
pang  of  surviving  his  relatives,"  said 
my  father.  "  We  must  devise  some 
means  of  effecting  our  object  simul- 
taneously." 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  should  much 
prefer  poison,"  said  my  grandfather, 
producing  a  small  phial  from  his 
pocket,  "  as  being  a  more  quiet  and 
well-bred  way  of  terminating  one's 
existence,  and  more  suitable  to  my 


''Perhaps," said  the  Marquis, stiffly,     time  of  life.    But  unfortunately  this 
"you  will  LOW  permit  us  to  proceed."     dose,  which  I  have  long  carried  about 
"Stay,"    said   my  father — "hear 


my 

me.  I  admit  the  necessity  of  satis- 
faction. I  sympathise  with  both  : 
on  the  one  side '  (turning  to  me)  "  I 
see  disappointed  love ;  on  the  other, 
injured  honour.  But  it  is  impossible 
that  I  can  permit  the  duel  to  proceed, 
for  by  the  victory  of  one  party  I 
should  lose  a  father,  by  that  of  the 
other  a  son.  In  the  former  case  it 
would  be  incumbent  on  me  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  slayer  of  my  parent ; 
in  the  other,  on  him  who  renders  me 
childless.  Neither  of  you,  then,  has 
the  right  to  place  me  in  this  di- 
lemma." 

"  I  admit  the  justice  of  this  reason- 
ing," I  said.  "  But  I  beg  to  suggest 
a  method  of  satisfying  the  Marquis's 
honour  and  of  removing  your  scruples. 
I  will  commit  suicide.' 

"Say  rather  we  will  commit  sui- 
cide," said  the  Marquis,  with  a  lofty 
air — "I  will  not  be  behind  you  in 
the  sacrifice,  and  this  will  terminate 
all  difficulty.  There  will  then  be 
nobody  left  for  your  father  to  take 
vengeance  on." 

"I  was  about  to  make  a  proposal," 
said  my  father.  "When  I  interrupted 
the  duel,  I  was  not  unprepared  with 
an  alternative.  I  could  not  bear  to 
survive  you.  Let  us  therefore  all 
commit  suicide  together." 

I  threw  myself  on  the  breast  of 
my  heroic  parent ;  my  grandfather, 
actuated  by  a  like  impulse,  simul- 
taneously did  the  same,  and  our  heads 
came  so  sharply  in  contact  as  to  bring 


with  me,  and  the  effect  of  which 
is  instantaneous,  is  only  sufficient 
for  one." 

My  father  meditated  deeply  for  a 
short  time. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  I  have  devised 
a  plan  which  shall  obviate  all  scruples 
and  difficulties.  M.  le  Marquis,  may 
I  be  permitted  to  ask  for  some  cord  ?" 

The  Marquis  jerked  down  a  bell- 
rope  and  handed  it  to  him.  My 
father,  standing  on  a  table,  passed 
the  small  end  through  a  hook  which 
supported  the  chandelier,  drew  it 
through  to  the  tassel,  and  made  a 
noose  in  the  lower  end.  While  he 
was  doing  this,  a  servant,  summoned 
by  the  bell  which  had  rung  when  the 
Marquis  pulled  down  the  bell-rope, 
entered. 

"  Depart !"  thundered  the  Marquis. 

"Stay,"  said  my  father;  "have 
the  goodness  to  fetch  me  some  cord 
and  a  spoon." 

The  servant  brought  them,and  again 
disappeared.  My  father  fastened  the 
cord  by  the  middle  to  the  tassel  of  the 
bell-rope,  which  he  drew  back  a  little 
way  through  the  hook.  Then  pour- 
ing my  grandfather's  dose  of  poison 
into  the  spoon,  he  balanced  the  latter 
across  the  back  of  a  book  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  table.  He  attached  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  cord  which  he 
had  tied  to  the  bell-rope  to  the 
handle  of  the  spoon,  and  the  other  to 
the  trigger  of  one  of  the  pistols, 
which  he  then  handed  to  me." 

"Observe,"  said  my  father,  after 
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completing  these  preliminaries,  which 
we  watched  with  silent  interest,  "  I 
shall  kneel  on  the  table  with  the 
noose  round  my  neck,  balancing  my- 
self on  the  edge.  I  say  kneel,  for  in 
that  posture,  before  the  picture  of  my 
mother,  I  wish  to  quit  the  world." 

"  I  also  will  kneel  before  the  Mar- 
quise's picture,"  said  the  Marquis. 

"  I  also,"  I  said,  "  will  kneel  before 
the  picture  of  Ninon." 

"  The  attitude  will  suit  admirably," 
said  my  father,  much  pleased  with 
the  arrangement.  "  I  will  then,  as  I 
have  said,  kneel  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  having  the  noose  round  my 
neck,  so  that  a  slight  pull  will  bring 
me  down.  You  shall  each  grasp  one 
of  my  coat-tails  and  pull  me  over  :  as 
I  fall,  the  bell-rope  will  run  up  with 
my  weight,  and  will  tighten  the 
cords,  the  one  of  which  will  dis- 
charge the  pistol,  my  son,  into  your 
breast,  while  the  other  will  upset  the 
poison  into  the  mouth  of  the  Marquis, 
held  underneath  it  for  that  purpose." 

"It  is  sublime,"  I  said,  lost  in  ad- 
miration. "  Thus  no  one  will  kill  any 
one,  yet  each  will  kill  all.  We  shall 
join  in  one  grand  simultaneous  im- 
molation." 

"  Decidedly,"  said  my  grandfather, 
as  soon  as  he  realised  this  astonishing 
conception — "decidedly  it  ought  to 
make  a  sensation.  It  must  be  the  sui- 
cide of  the  day — nay  more,  of  the  age." 

My  father's  preparations  were  soon 
made.  He  arranged  the  noose  on  his 
neck,  and  knelt  on  the  edge  of  the 
table.  I,  also  kneeling,  grasped  the . 
pistol,  which  I  had  placed  on  full- 
cock,  and  which  I  now  directed  at 
my  breast.  My  grandfather  knelt 
with  open  mouth  beneath  the  fatal 
spoon.  It  was  a  touching  spectacle, 
if  there  had  been  anybody  to  witness 
it.  Three  generations  of  the  Toujours- 
Verts  awaiting  death  on  their  knees, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  counte- 
nance that  looked  down  on  them 
with  its  unpitying  smile.  In  that 
supreme  moment  I  glanced  at  my 
father — he  was  firm  as  adamant. 

"  Take  hold  of  my  coat-tails,"  he 
said,  in  his  usual  manner,  and  with 
no  more  tremor  than  if  he  had  been 
addressing  his  tailor. 

My  grandfather  and  I,  stretching 
out  our  hands,  seized  those  parts  of 
his  dress,  and  awaited  the  signal.  • 

In  that  instant,  while  my  father 


finally  settled  his  noose,  the  thoughts 
of  the  two  loadstars  of  my  young 
existence  shot  across  my  mind. 

"  Adieu,  Ninon  !"  I  said ;  "  Adieu, 
Angelique !"  * 

"  Ha!"  said  my  grandfather,  taking 
his  mouth  from  the  spoon  —  "An- 
gelique, you  say  1 — that  reminds  me 

1  cannot  commit  suicide  to  day 

—  it  is  impossible,"  he  added,  rising 
from  his  knees ;  "  and  if  I  can't,  of 
course  you  can't  either." 

I  uncocked  the  pistol  and  placed 
it  on  the  table.  My  father  reluc- 
tantly undid  the  noose  and  descended 
from  the  table.  We  both  awaited 
my  grandfather's  explanation. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity  not  to  do  it," 
said  the  Marquis,  glancing  regret- 
fully at  the  bell-rope  and  its  depend- 
encies. "It  was  a  neat  and  most 
admirable  arrangement." 

My  father  was  unmollified  even  by 
this  tribute  to  his  mechanical  genius. 

"We  have  missed  an  eternity  of 
fame,"  he  said,  gloomily.  "  But  I 
have  done  my  part  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  this  matter.  I  now  await 
explanation." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  my  grandfather, 
"  that  Auguste's  exclamation  remind- 
ed me  of  an  engagement  I  am  under 
to  visit  to-morrow  a  lady  named 
Ang61ique.  She  has  inspired  me 
with  the  most  ardent  affection  I 
have  felt  for  many  years — she  does 
me  the  honour  to  return  it :  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  sex,  and  a  blot 
upon  my  name,  if  I  destroyed  myself 
without  discharging  that  obligation. 
At  this  hour  to-morrow  I  must 
positively  be  in  the  Rue  d'Antin." 

"  The  Rue  d'Antin  !  "  I  exclaimed, 
"  and  to  visit  Angelique  !  Tell  me, 
I  beseech  you,  her  other  name  1 " 

"  Papillon,"  said  th  e  Marquis — "  An- 
gelique Papillon." 

"  Heaven  is  just ! "  I  exclaimed. 
"  'Tis  the  same  I  told  you  of  that  I 
brought  off  from  a  convent." 

"It  appears,  my  grandson,"  said 
the  Marquis,  "that  we  have  been 
playing  a  game  of  chess  in  the  dark." 

"  And  have  given  check  to  each 
other's  queens,"  said  my  father." 

"  My  grandson,"  said  the  Marquis 
presently,  "  I  wish  you  would  give 
up  this  fancy  for  the  Marquise." 

"My  grandfather,"  I  replied,  "I 
have  shown  that  I  am  ready  to  die 
first." 
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My  grandfather  shook  his  head — 
ray  father  fixed  on  me  a  look  of 
regret  mixed  with  paternal  pride — 
the  Marquis  begun  impatiently  to 
traverse  the  apartment,  while  I  look- 
ed with  ever-augmenting  passion  on 
my  grandmother's  portrait. 

At  length  the  Marquis  suddenly 
stopped  in  his  walk,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"  Those  blue  eyes  are  bewitching, 
are  they  not,  my  grandson  ? "  he  said, 
looking  at  the  picture. 

"My  grandfather,  I  have  found 
them  so." 

"  And  that  complexion,  what  roses 
can  vie  with  it  1 " 

"  Not  the  fairest  in  Provence." 

"  That  smile  too,  how  enchanting  ! 
and  the  teeth  which  it  discloses." 

"  Rows  of  orient  pearls,"  I  re- 
sponded. 

"  Poor  youth,"  said  my  grandfather, 
sighing,  "  it  is  so  indeed".  The  beauty 
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of  the  Marquise  is,  in  effect,  fatal : 
yet  there  is  a  remedy— shall  I  try 
it  ?  My  grandson,  if  you  persist,  the 
dud  must  still  take  place. 

"  I  am  at  your  pleasure,  my  grand- 
father," I  replied. 

"Yet  there  is  still  one  chance  of 
avoiding  it,  though  you  are  the  only 
man  in  the  world  to  whom  I  would 
offer  the  alternative.  You  have  some 
regard  for  me,  my  grandson  1 " 

Which  I  am  ready  to  show  in  any 
way  except  by  giving  up  the  Mar- 
quise." 

My  grandfather  mused.  "  Yes," 
he  said,  at  length,  "  it  shall  be  so ;  I 
will  make  the  great  sacrifice  for  your 
sake  and  for  my  own.  Come  here  to- 
morrow at  noon  and  you  shall  see  the 
Marquise.  Now  leave  me." 

I  (Iropt  on  one  knee  and  kissed  my 
grandfather's  hand.  He  raised  me 
tenderly,  embraced  me  and  my  father, 
and  dismissed  us. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


Noon  next  day  found  me  at  the 
Hotel  Touj ours- Vert,  my  heart  throb- 
bing at  the  prospect  of  the  approach- 
ing interview  with  Ninon. 

My  grandfather  received  me  in  the 
same  apartment  which  had  witnessed 
the  events  of  the  night  before. 

"  My  grandson,"  he  said,  embracing 
me,  "  I  am  about  to  place  immense 
confidence  in  you.  Promise  you  will 
be  secret  about  what  you  may  see  this 
day." 

"  On  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,"  I 
replied. 

"Enough,"  said  my  grandfather. 
"  Now,  excuse  me,  I  must  leave  you 
for  a  few  minutes." 

Need  I  say  that  those  minutes  were 
employed  by  me  in  contemplating  the 
angelic  features  which  the  portrait 
disclosed.  I  was  still  gazing  at  them 
when  my  grandfather  re-entered  the 
room. 

"What  were  you  saying  of  the 
Marquise  when  I  found  you  here  be- 
fore her  picture  lastevening?"  he  said. 

"  That  she  was  a  miracle  of  nature," 
I  replied. 

My  grandfather  smiled  inscrutably. 
"  Come,"  he  said,  "  let  me  introduce 
you.  She  will  not  be  visible  imme- 
diately, but  before  you  quit  the 


house  you  shall  see  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise." 

I  followed  him  along  corridors  and 
galleries  into  a  small  dressing-room 
hung  with  pictures.  Going  up  to  one 
of  these  and  beckoning  me  to  ap- 
proach, he  lifted  part  of  the  moulding 
of  the  frame  and  desired  me  to  look 
into  the  opening. 

The  aperture  was  not  in  the  frame 
alone,  but  passed  through  the  wall 
behind,  so  that  I  commanded  a  view 
of  the  adjacent  apartment — spacious, 
luxurious,  and  containing  an  immense 
toilet-table,  with  its  mirror  and  other 
accessories  all  of  a  gorgeous  kind. 

"  Do  not  fear  being  seen,"  said  the 
Marquis :  "  it  opens  on  the  other 
side,  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  heavy 
picture-frame.  It  was  constructed  by 
my  father,  the  late  Marquis.  Now 
look  attentively  and  be  silent." 

I  looked,  and  presently  saw  a  lean 
old  woman  in  a  dressing-gown  enter 
— bald,  toothless,  and  wrinkled,  and 
led  by  a  femme-de-chanibre.  She 
seated  herself  with  some  difficulty 
in  the  chair  before  the  toilet-table. 

Having  her  back  towards  me,  I  saw 
her  face  in  the  glass  only  by  glimpses 
during  the  ceremonies  which  now  took 
j)lace. 
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The  f  emme-de-chambre  first  brought 
a  large  white  wrapper  and  euveloped 
her  to  the  chin,  so  that  in  the  glass 
she  looked  like  a  bald  old  gentleman 
going  to  be  shaved. 

"  Rosalie,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  femme-de- 
chambre. 

"  Some  eau-de-vie — I  shall  not  get 
through  the  fatigue  without  it.  My 
trials  have  debilitated  me."  The  want 
of  teeth  made  her  voice  indistinct. 

The  eau-de-vie  was  brought  and 
administered.  Then  Rosalie  took  a 
morocco  case  from  the  toilet-table, 
opened  it  and  took  out  two  articles 
that  looked  like  very  small  white 
bracelets,  and  stooping  over  the 
lady's  shoulder,  and  holding  back  her 
head,  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  shave 
her.  When  she  left  the  mirror  clear 
again,  I  saw  that  the  old  lady's  mouth 
had  undergone  a  remarkable  change, 
and  that  her  utterance,  the  next  time 
she  addressed  Rosalie,  had  become 
singularly  distinct. 

"  My  grandfather,"  I  whispered, 
"  remember  your  promise.  Permit 
me  to  remind  you  that  I  did  not 
come  here  to  witness  an  old  lady's 
toilet." 

"  Patience  and  observe,  my  grand- 
son," was  the  Marquis's  reply. 

Again  I  looked  through  the  aper- 
ture. I  saw  the  femme-de-chambre 
open  a  door  leading  into  another 
apartment.  "  Enter,  Monsieur,"  she 
said. 

A  man  with  a  painter's  palette  and 
brushes,  whom  I  recognised  for  the 
famous  portrait-painter  M.  Vermeille, 
now  entered.  He  bowed  to  the  old 
lady,  placed  a  chair  near  her,  mixed 
his  colours  as  if  for  a  picture,  and 
then  applied  his  brush  to  the  sitter's 
countenance. 

I  watched  this  not  without  interest 
and  amusement.  Still  I  was  puzzled 
to  know  why  the  Marquis  should 
have  brought  me  here. 

The  femme-de-chambre  assisted  the 
process,  and,  standing  behind  the  old 
lady's  chair,  obscured  my  view ;  but 
I  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  when 
she  moved.  It  was,  my  reader,  a 
thing  the  most  singular,  to  watch  a 
change  of  complexion  stealing,  under 
the  magic  brush  of  the  painter,  over 
the  venerable  countenance,  like  a  ray 
of  sunshine  over  a  dreary  landscape. 


The  painter  worked  systematically. 
In  a  short  time  a  glimpse  in  the  glass 
showed  me  a  forehead  smooth,  white, 
and  young,  with  brows  of  the  most 
delicate  pencilling,  surmounting  a 
countenance  the  most  wrinkled  and 
ancient ;  like  a  lid  of  Sevres  on  a 
grotesque  bowl  of  clay. 

After  a  little,  the  painter  shifted 
his  chair  to  the  other  side  of  the 
patient ;  and  the  spectacle  reflected 
in  the  glass  reminded  me  now  of  one 
of  those  portraits  which  hang  at  the 
doors  of  picture-cleaners,  where  one 
half  of  the  countenance  is  fresh  and 
charming,  and  the  other  covered  with 
the  dust  of  ages. 

"  This  is  vastly  entertaining,"  I 
whispered  to  the  Marquis ;  "  but  per- 
mit me  again  to  remark,  that  it  does 
not  seem  quite  to  the  purpose." 

"  Patience,  my  grandson,  and  ob- 
serve," was  still  his  reply. 

The  next  glimpse  I  caught  in  the 
mirror  showed  me  the  whole  face 
and  throat  delicately  enamelled,  but 
colourless  as  marble.  A  skilful  touch 
or  two  about  the  eyes  give  them  mar- 
vellous brilliancy  and  expression. 

At  this  stage  of  the  operation  I  be- 
came perplexed.  I  began  to  ask  my- 
self where  I  had  seen  something  of 
which  that  bald,  enamelled,  egg-like 
countenance  reminded  me  1 

Presently,  as  beneath  the  skilful 
brush  of  the  artist  a  vermilion  tint 
crept  like  the  rosy  dawn  over  the 
countenance  and  lips,  my  trouble  in- 
creased. I  became  agitated  with  I 
know  not  what  doubts  and  fears.  I 
was  glued  to  the  aperture  in  the  wall, 
as  if  a  precipice  yawned  below  me, 
into  which  I  must  fall  if  I  relaxed  my 
hold. 

The  painter,  rising,  contemplated 
his  work — approached  for  a  few  last 
touches,  and,  as  he  bestowed  them, 
the  femme-de-chambre,  taking  some- 
thing from  an  open  box,  approached 
the  lady  in  the  chair,  and  crowned 
her  with  hair— flaxen  hair.  As  she 
quitted  the  chair,  the  finished  por- 
trait appeared  reflected  in  the  mirror 
—Juste  del ! — it  was  a  copy  of  the 
portrait  over  the  fireplace  in  the  Mar- 
quis's apartment. 

"  Mon  Dieu ! "  I  exclaimed,  totally 
forgetting  my  obligation  to  silence. 
"Is  that  Ninon?  Say,  0  say  you 
are  not  Ninon  ! " 
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The  figure  in  the  chair  half  rose  at 
the  sound  of  my  voice,  then  fell  back 
again,  and  I  heard  an  hysterical 
laugh.  At  the  same  moment  the  face 
in  the  mirror  shivered  as  if  it  were  of 
glass,  the  cracks  radiating  round  the 
mouth  in  all  directions,  and  render- 
ing the  likeness  to  Ninon  a  ghastly 
and  transparent  imposture. 

I  knew  then  why  Ninon  never 
laughed.  Mirth  does  not  suit  enamel. 

I  turned  to  my  grandfather,  and 
fell  half  insensible  into  his  arms. 

"  The  miracle  of  nature,  my  grand- 
son," he  said,  "  is,  you  see " 

"A  miracle  of  art,"  I  answered 
with  a  groan. 

"Be  tranquil,  my  grandson,"  he 
continued,  soothingly.  u  I  too  have 
loved.  I  too  have  found  the  object 
of  my  passion  an  apple  of  the  Dead 
Sea." 

"  Would  that  I  were  at  the  bottom 
of  that  sea,"  I  murmured. 

"Choose  now,  my  grandson,"  he 
whispered,  "  choose  between  me  and 
Madame  de  Toujours-Vert." 

For  reply  I  cast  myself  on  the. 
neck  of  this  heroic,  this  antique-mind- 
ed man. 

"  I  know  now,"  I  said,  "  the  sacri- 
fice you  have  made  to  save  me ;  but 
the  secret  is  for  ever  safe.  You  are 
to  me  unapproachably  sublime." 


Two  nights  after  I  accompanied 
the  Marquis  to  the  chapter  of  the 
Order,  at  the  Count  of  Monte-Cris- 
to's. 

In  all  humility  I  took  my  seat. 
The  lesson  I  had  received,  joined  with 
the  affection, 'more  than  paternal,  of 
the  noble  Marquis,  bowed  me  to  the 
dust.  I,  lately  so  elate  and  so  ambi- 
tious, sat  now  silent  and  downcast, 
while  the  Companions  related  their 
achievements  and  claims  to  honour. 
Wrapt  in  my  own  thoughts,  I  scarcely 
listened  to  the  narratives  ;  though, 
from  what  I  remember  of  them,  they 
must  have  compromised  about  nine- 
t^ntlis  of  the  female  aristocracy  of 
France. 

My  grandfather  in  vain  tried  to 
cheer  me.  My  sufferings  from  the 
late  tortures  of  a  too  sensitive  heart 
were  still  horrible.  I  knew  not  what 
a  salve  was  in  store  for  me. 


At  length  Monte-Cristo  arose,  glit- 
tering in  the  collar  of  the  Grand- 
Mastership. 

"  My  brothers,"  he  said,  "  all  have 
spoken  except  one  young  neophyte. 
Modesty  keeps  him  silent.  The  truly 
great  do  not  always  wish  to  exalt  their 
own  praises.  I  will  speak  for  him." 

Then,  while  astonishment  and  the 
admonitions  of  my  grandfather  kept 
me  silent,  he  narrated  the  tale  which 
I  have  just  been  recording,  and  which 
hemust  havereceived  from  my  grand- 
father. 

He  concluded  the  tale.  "  My 
friends,"  he  then  said,  "  shall  circum- 
stances beyond  bis  control  deprive 
the  man  of  such  lofty  aspirations  of 
his  just  reward  ?" 

The  acclamations  of  all  present 
answered  him. 

"  M.  Grenouille,"  he  said,  "  deign 
to  approach." 

I  left  my  seat.  The  eyes  of  all 
were  fixed  envyingly  on  the  only 
man  on  record  who  had  dared  to  make 
"  of  his  grandmother  an  object  of  love. 
As  I  passed  the  chair  of  the  vener- 
able Faublas,  he  rose  and  stopped 
me. 

"  Permit  me,"  he  said,  "  the  honour 
of  one  embrace.  I  die  happy,  since 
young  France  so  well  maintains  the 
reputation  of  its  forefathers.  My 
friend,  I  have  done  something — but 
nothing  like  you." 

He  pressed  me  to  his  bosom.  We 
both  shed  tears,  as  did  many  of  the 
spectators. 

The  other  Grand  Cordon,  the  man 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  wives, 
seemed,  I  thought,  to  scowl  at  me. 
Perhaps  he  was  envious. 

I  bent  before  the  great  Monte- 
Cristo.  I  knew  not  as  yet  what 
was  the  honour  he  was  about  to  con- 
fer on  me.  I  felt  his  hands  about  my 
neck.  I  saw  something  sparkle  on 
my  breast,  and  I  knew  it  was  not  the 
same  collar  as  that  worn  by  Faublas, 
and  by  the  husband  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wives.  I  glanced  up- 
ward at  Monte-Cristo.  His  breast 
was  bare.  It  was  hit  collar  I  wore. 
Fate  had — can  have — nothing  further 
in  store  for  me.  I  was  not  Grand 
Cordon,  but  perpetual  Grand  Master 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bonnes  Fortunes. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. — FROM   HUNTINGDON   TO   MORTON   GRANGE. 


GIACOMO  had  been  surprised  and 
distressed  at  the  effect  produced 
upon  Isola  by  Le  Hardi's  public  as- 
sertion that  he  had  a  living  child. 
Such  a  claim  had  been  as  little  anti- 
cipated by  him  as  by  any  of  those 
present.  He  was  aware  that  Sir 
Godfrey  had  taken  the  Crusader  into 
his  counsels,  and  that  whatever  pro- 
ceedings he  might  now  adopt  to  re- 
cover possession  of  Giulio,  would  be 
dictated  by  a  subtler  spirit  than  his 
own.  He  had  come  to  Huntingdon 
in  the  hope  of  finding  opportunity, 
by  the  use  of  such  knowledge  as  he 
possessed,  to  frustrate  the  designs  of 
both  ;  but  for  this  new  and  bold 
falsehood  he  was  wholly  unprepared. 
The  child  which  had  been  born  to 
Isola  had  died ;  on  that  point  at 
least  Dubois  had  spoken  truly.  Im- 
mediately after  Le  Hardi's  desertion 
of  her,  when  she  had  been  scarce  a 
twelvemonth's  bride,  and  before  her 
infant  was  two  months  old,  one  of 
the  pestilential  fevers  of  Italy  had 
struck  down  the  whole  household  of 
which  she  was  an  inmate,  and  when 
Isola  recovered  her  senses  after  a  wild 
delirium  of  many  weeks,  it  was  only 
to  find  herself  a  childless  mother. 
She  had  refused  at  first  to  believe 
it;  and  often,  long  after  the  fact 
had  gradually  found  its  way  to  her 
understanding,  her  weakened  me- 
mory and  ever-active  imagination 
represented  the  child  to  her  as  still 
living.  She  would  start  from  a 
troubled  sleep  declaring  that  she 
heard  its  cry,  and  complain  pite- 
ously  that  they  were  hiding  it  from 
her — that  her  husband  had  carried 
it  away ;  and  it  was  hard  to  bring 
her  back  again  to  the  more  pain- 
ful truth.  Those  who  had  only  seen 
the  chaplain  of  Ladysmede  with 
the  bitter  sneer  upon  his  face,  and 
heard  the  mocking  courtesy  of  his 
ordinary  speech,  would  never  have 
recognised  there  the  gentle  tones 
and  patient  smile  of  never-wearying 
kindness,  which  had  then  fulfilled 
almost  an  angel's  office  in  soothing 


the  impatient  fancies  of  the  heart- 
stricken  and  forsaken  woman.  But 
if  they  could  have  traced  now  in  the 
Italian's  countenance  none  of  these 
gleams  from  heaven,  they  would  have 
had  little  difficulty  in  identifying 
the  light  of  hell  which  had  burnt 
up  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  priest, 
while  in  his  solitary  walks,  after 
quitting  the  chamber  of  Isola,  he 
had  nursed  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart  against  the  man  who  had 
slandered  the  name  and  ruined  the 
happiness  of  the  two  beings  he  had 
loved  best.  When  Isola  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  he  had  placed  her 
for  shelter  and  consolation  in  a  con- 
vent in  Genoa — not  that  from  which 
she  had  fled  with  Sir  Nicholas— one 
of  the  superiors  of  which  was  a  rela- 
tive of  their  house.  There,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  old  grief  had  been 
buried,  if  not  forgotten  ;  and  of  late, 
other  cares  and  distresses  had  helped 
to  weaken  a  remembrance  which 
was  already  fading  into  the  dimness 
of  past  years.  But  there  remained 
always  a  natural  excitability  of  tem- 
perament—  perhaps  the  brain  had 
never  fully  recovered  its  balance— 
which  made  her  at  all  times  liable 
-to  be  carried  away  by  any  sudden 
emotion.  It  was  a  form  of  the  same 
restless  excitement,  working  upon 
the  strong  impulses  of  her  woman's 
love,  unchanged  by  wrong  or  suffer- 
ing, which  had  made  her  weary  of 
the  safe  retreat  in  which  Giacomo 
had  placed  her,  and  led  her  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity  of  Sister  Bea- 
trix's removal  to  the  English  con- 
vent at  Michamstede  to  cross  the 
sea  herself,  in  the  wild  hope  of  re- 
claiming Le  Hardi's  affections,  or  at 
least  of  seeing  him  again.  Of  the 
knight's  return  to  England  from 
Palestine  Giacomo  had  himself  in- 
formed her,  unconscious  that  he  was 
thus  encouraging  an  enthusiastic 
dream,  the  folly  of  which  he  had  since 
denounced  with  more  of  bitterness 
than  he  had  ever  used  towards  Isola. 
They  had  not  met  for  years,  until 
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Cuthwin,  the  basket  -  weaver,  had 
summoned  him  to  his  hut  with  a 
mysterious  message  from  the  stran- 
ger lady  who  was  sick  and  like  to 
die  there. 

The  claim  to  the  paternity  of  Giu- 
lio,  which  Sir  Nicholas  had  just 
made  publicly  in  the  court  at  Hunt- 
ingdon in  answer  to  his  friend's  ap- 
peal, had  evidently  been  drawn  from 
him  with  some  unwillingness ;  it  was 
a  part  which  he  had  not  contem- 
plated acting  in  the  presence  of  so 
acute  an  observer  as  William  of  Ely. 
Nor  would  Sir  Godfrey  probably  have 
ventured  upon  it  at  the  moment,  if 
he  had  known  that  his  chaplain  was 
within  hearing.  But  the  Knight  of 
Ladysmede,  under  the  influence  of 
his  late  guest,  was  now  playing  for  a 
much  higher  stake  than  he  had  ori- 

Sinally  intended,  and  was  more  in- 
ifferent  than  before  as  to  any  con- 
struction that  might  be  put  upon 
his  own  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
child  of  whom  he  claimed  the  ward- 
ship. He  was  still  anxious  to  re- 
cover possession  of  him,  and  he  cared 
little  by  what  means  ;  but  his  motive 
was  now  at  least  as  much  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  own  dignity  and  as- 
serted rights,  and  a  fierce  impatience 
of  the  interference  of  the  churchman, 
as  any  importance  which  he  attached 
to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  boy 
himself.  Only  let  the  great  purpose 
succeed,  for  which  they  were  to  hold 
meeting  at  Sir  Hugh  Bardolph's  to- 
night ;  let  but  William  Longchamp 
be  deprived  of  his  position  and  autho- 
rity in  the  kingdom,  and  replaced  by 
John  Earl  of  Morton, — and  of  this 
consummation  every  hour  brought 
them  more  sanguine  hopes, — and  de 
Burgh  would  need  to  care  little  who 
had  the  keeping  of  the  young  Giulio ; 
the  abbot  and  Giacomo  should  be 
welcome  to  him  from  that  time  forth, 
if  they  would.  If  ever  Coeur-de- 
Lion  came  home  from  Palestine,  he 
would  find  too  much  on  his  hands 
upon  his  own  account  to  set  up  for  a 
redresser  of  grievances.  If  all  went 
as  they  hoped  and  expected,  those 
who  should  have  helped  to  set  Prince 
John  on  the  throne  would  surely 
have  purchased  from  him  more  than 
an  immunity  for  the  past 

Before  Giacomo  had  reached  the 
humble  lodging  to  which  he  was  now 
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conducting  Isola,  he  found  himself 
followed  by  Waryn  Foliot.  When 
the  latter  accosted  him  as  they  turned 
down  one  of  the  by-streets  of  the 
town,  the  Italian  looked  round  at 
first  with  a  gesture  of  impatience  at 
the  interruption.  Even  when  he  re- 
cognised the  speaker,  whose  person 
and  character  were  well  known  to 
him,  his  first  replies  were  brief  and 
barely  courteous ;  for  he  was  in  no 
mood  to  have  Isola's  emotions,  or  his 
own  connection  with  her,  made  mat- 
ter of  comment  even  by  one  who 
might  be  reckoned  as  a  friend. 
Waryn,  however,  had  sufficient  dis- 
cretion and  delicacy  to  abstain  from 
even  the  slightest  notice  of  the  trem- 
bling figure  which,  closely  veiled, 
was  shrinking  to  her  companion's 
side,  and  contented  himself  with 
briefly  delivering  a  request  from 
Abbot  Martin  that  Giacomo  would 
come  to  him  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  The  priest  readily  pro- 
mised compliance  ;  and  Foliot,  after 
informing  the  superior  that  he  had 
acquitted  himself  of  his  errand,  hur- 
ried to  the  legate's  hostel,  which  was 
at  no  great  distance,  and  was  soon 
closeted  with  him  upon  business 
which,  for  the  time,  put  far  out  of 
his  mind  all  thoughts  of  Ladysmede 
and  Rivelsby. 

The  abbot's  object  in  his  interview 
with  Giacomo  was  to  question  him, 
in  the  first  place,  as  to  Isola's  story. 
The  chaplain  had  little  difficulty  in 
explaining  her  delusion,  and  Abbot 
Martin  had  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  Giulio  had  never  owed  his  birth 
to  her.  He  bid  Giacomo  prepare  her 
for  a  summons  from  Longchamp, 
from  whom  she  might  rest  assured 
of  receiving  kindly  consideration,  and 
such  redress  as  her  unhappy  case 
might  admit  of.  The  Italian  shook 
his  head  sadly. 

"  I  have  had  sore  work  of  it," 
said  he,  "  to  calm  her  even  now.  She 
is  in  no  state  to  be  questioned  by 
strangers,  nor  could  I  be  sure  she 
would  answer  according  to  reason. 
His  holiness  must  fain  be  content 
with  such  satisfaction  as  I  can  give 
him  in  the  matter  ;  for  to  be  plain, 
good  father,  I  will  not  have  her 
troubled  again  at  present,  if  it  were 
to  satisfy  the  Pope  himself." 
"  God  forbid  she  should  undergo  any 
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suffering  that  may  be  spared  her," 
replied  the  abbot,  feelingly  ;  "  I  will 
inform  the  legate  myself  of  this ;  but 
in  any  case,  you  will  wait  upon  his 
holiness  at  Rivelsby  to-morrow  1 " 

Giacomo  readily  promised. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  abbot,  "  as 
to  the  boy.  I  have  passed  my  word 
that  the  bishop  shall  see  him,  and 
indeed  it  may  be  for  his  own  safety 
that  he  shall  be  known  to  have  so 
powerful  a  friend.  Will  it  please  you 
to  bring  him  yourself  to  St  Mary's,  as 
early  to-morrow  as  you  may  1  You 
have  my  signet  still — and  I  have 
none  that  will  look  so  well  to  his 
safe-conduct  as  yourself." 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  Italian, 
thoughtfully,  "so  it  will  be  best. 
Men  may  look  long  for  King  Rich- 
ard's return  ;  and  I  do  verily  believe 
that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  will  do  right 
— I  trust,  too,  that  he  shall  yet  have 
the  power.  Yet  I  were  loth,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  hesitation,  "  to  leave  my 
unhappy  sister  here  alone  amongst 
strangers ;  had  she  been  fit  to  travel 
so  far  as  Michamstede,  she  has  a 
friend  there." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  abbot, 
kindly ;  "  I  am  no  stranger  in  this 
town  ;  there  is  an  honest  widow  with 
whom  she  shall  rest  safe  enough, — 
and  I  can  find  those  that  will  convey 
her  to  the  mynchery  when  she  may 
venture  on  the  journey." 

Content  to  leave  Isola  for  the  pre- 
sent in  such  friendly  hands,  until  she 
should  have  regained  strength  and 
composure,  Giacomo  returned  to  find 
her  sleeping  quietly  after  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day,  and  to  make  his  own 
preparations  for  an  early  journey  to 
Morton  Grange  on  the  morrow.  He 
was  to  travel  alone ;  indeed,  in  the 
present  disturbed  state  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, such  a  course  was  the 
safest ;  the  solitary  yeoman  was  little 
likely  to  tempt  the  cupidity  or  stir 
the  wrath  of  any  roving  parties  whom 
he  might  encounter  by  the  way. 

He  set  out  in  the  grey  twilight  of 
the  winter's  morning,  thoughtful  and 
sad.  The  hard  sneering  tone,  patent 
to  any  observant  eye,  under  the  mask 
of  obsequious  courtesy  so  slightly 
worn  as  to  be  scarcely  a  disguise, 
which  he  had  adopted  in  the  coarse 
household  of  Sir  Godfrey,  and  which, 
more  than  any  direct  act  or  word, 
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had  made  him  so  generally  hated 
there,  had  given  place  in  his  late 
intercourse  with  Foliot  and  the  ab- 
bot to  a  much  more  open  bearing. 
The  malignant  fire  which  had  lighted 
his  dark  eyes  —  oftenest  when  he 
turned  them  on  Sir  Nicholas,  as  the 
Crusader  had  been  himself  unplea- 
santly conscious — was  not  seen  there 
now.  The  ordinary  rustic  dress  which 
he  now  wore  was  hardly  a  more  ef- 
fective transformation.  When,  there- 
fore, in  turning  the  corner  of  the  nar- 
row street,  he  came  suddenly  upon 
the  Knight  of  Ladysmede  and  his 
party,  it  was  little  wonder  that  he 
was  not  recognised  at  the  moment, 
though  they  met  almost  face  to  face. 
The  Lord  de  Lacy  was  riding  side  by 
side  with  de  Burgh,  but  Sir  Nicholas 
was  not  in  the  company.  They  had 
even  passed  him  without  notice,  en- 
gaged as  they  were  in  eager  conver- 
sation, but  the  Italian  saw  Gundred's 
eye  rest  on  him  meaningly,  and  felt 
certain  that  his  disguise  was  detected. 
He  judged  it  best,  therefore,  to  play 
a  bold  part,  and,  turning  in  his  sad- 
dle, accosted  his  patron  by  name. 

"  You  ride  early,  Sir  Godfrey — are 
you  bound  for  Ladysmede  ?" 

The  knight  started  at  the  well- 
known  accents,  and  knew  the  speaker 
at  once. 

"  What !"  he  exclaimed  in  puzzled 
astonishment — "  is  that  Giacomo  1" 

"Even  so,"  replied  the  chaplain 
with  a  low  obeisance. 

"Why,  what  new  freak  is  this? 
we  have  missed  your  valuable  pre- 
sence of  late  at  the  manor — you,  too, 
have  taken  service  under  another 
master,  it  seems,  and  are  become 
one  of  the  profane,  even  as  myself; 
the  church  hath  had  a  sore  loss,  an 
that  be  the  case,  as  well  as  I." 

He  spoke  angrily  enough  at  first, 
but  the  tone  changed  into  a  careless 
jest  as  he  ended.  The  knight  was 
evidently  in  one  of  his  better  moods 
that  morning.  It  might  be  that  he 
did  not  care  to  wrangle  with  Gia- 
como in  the  presence  of  his  noble 
companion.  He  would  even  have 
ridden  on,  with  a  careless  oath  of 
contempt  upon  his  lips,  when  the 
Italian,  as  if  by  some  sudden  impulse, 
said  in  a  low  and  earnest  voice — 

"  May  I  crave  a  word  with  you 
apart,  Sir  Godfrey  ?  Pardon  my  bold- 
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ness — I  would  not  ask  it  without  a 
cause." 

Sir  Godfrey  looked  at  him  with 
some  surprise.  It  seemed  a  strange 
request,  under  all  the  circumstances ; 
for  he  well  knew  that  he  saw  before 
him  the  man  who  had  done  his  best 
to  frustrate  all  his  present  plans. 
But  the  chaplain  had  always  seemed 
to  exercise  a  remarkable  influence 
over  him  ;  and  at  this  moment  there 
was  something  in  his  look  and  tone 
which  arrested  his  attention  strongly. 
As  for  the  notion  of  any  treachery 
lurking  under  such  a  request,  Sir 
Godfrey  had  that  perfect  fearlessness 
which  laughs  to  scorn  all  thought  of 
personal  danger,  open  or  secret; 
least  of  all  did  he  dread  it  from  the 
Italian. 

"Ride  on,  I  beseech  your  lord- 
ship, for  an  instant."  said  he  to  de 
Lacy, — "  'tis  one  well  known  to  me. 
I  will  overtake  ye  presently." 

"  Now  speak,"  he  continued  to  Gia- 
como,  as  the  others  rode  on, — "double- 
faced,  smooth-tongued  that  thou  art, 
now  as  ever — what  new  mischief  lies 
under  the  russet  jerkin1? — could  not 
the  priest's  frock  cover  enough  1" 

The  Italian  neither  smiled,  nor  an- 
swered him  in  his  own  tone. 

"  I  might  rather  ask  you,  Sir  God- 
frey," he  said,  looking  at  him  stead- 
ily, "  what  madness  has  seized  you, 
that  you  go  in  such  perilous  company 
of  late?" 

"This  is  too  insolent !"  said  the 
knight;  "away! — you  have  abused 
your  privilege,  and  may  try  my  en- 
durance too  far." 

"  Sir  Godfrey,"  said  the  chaplain— 
and  in  his  earnestness  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  knight's  bridle  as  he 
was  turning  off.  but  it  was  his  look 
that  detained  him — "you  hold  me 
for  your  enemy,  yet  I  am  not." 

"  You  have  done  an  enemy's  part, 
at  least,  with  right  good- will :  I  am 
not  skilled  in  clerkly  quibbles,  but 
I  can  make  shift  to  read  what  a  man's 
actions  say.  But  I  laugh  ye  all  to 
scorn  now — do  your  worst." 

"  You  put  your  trust  in  the  Prince 
John — you  lean  upon  a  reed  that  will 
pierce  you.  But  you  will  not  listen 
to  me  in  this,  I  know  ;  I  were  but  a 
fool  to  look  for  it.  What  I  prayed 
speech  of  you  for,  was  to  protest 
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against  that  bold  falsehood  spoken 
in  the  hall  but  yesterday — it  can 
only  turn  to  your  own  mischief." 

"So!"  said  the  knight,  in  a  tone 
of  vexed  surprise — "  you  were  there, 
too,  to  hear ?  Are  they  right,  friend, 
who  say  thou  hast  dealings  with  the 
father  of  evil?" 

"  Fools  speak  closer  to  the  truth 
than  they  think  sometimes,"  said  the 
Italian,  with  a  smile  which  turned 
the  expression  of  de  Burgh's  face 
from  mockery  to  seriousness — "  there 
are  worse  falsehoods  spoken  than 
that."  Sir  Godfrey  feared  neither 
ghostly  nor  bodily  enemy,  but  there 
were  looks  upon  the  Italian's  face 
sometimes  which  even  he  could  not 
jest  at.  He  was  disconcerted,  too, 
to  find  that  Giacomo  had  heard  what 
had  been  said  before  the  legate.  He 
had  sufficient  sense  of  honour  left  to 
feel  humiliated  in  the  presence  of  his 
dependant,  at  the  lie  in  which  he 
stood  convicted ;  for  he  was  well 
aware  that  Giacomo  knew  it  to  be 
such. 

"  Hear  me,"  continued  the  Italian, 
taking  advantage  of  his  momentary 
confusion ;  "  draw  back  from  this,  be- 
fore it  be  too  late.  I  beseech  you — it 
is  for  your  sake  that  I  speak  now. 
You  have  been  led  into  this.  You 
had  promised  me  protection  for  this 
boy " 

"  And,  by  heaven,  did  I  not  keep 
my  word  ?  Have  not  he  and  you  ha<l 
the  shelter  of  my  roof  for  years  ? 
Have  ye  been  grudged  ought,  that  ye 
should  snarl  at  me  at  last  like  a 
hound  ?  Did  I  not  well  and  honestly 
by  the  brat,  if  I  loved  him  not  ?" 

"  I  grant  it — you  did — until " 

"  Until  I  found  out  what  your  mo- 
tive was  for  bringing  him  to  Ladys- 
mede  ?" 

"  You  are  saying  that  in  your 
anger  which  you  do  not  yourself  be- 
lieve. Until  Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi 
crossed  your  threshold " 

"  Come,"  said  de  Burgh,  interrupt- 
ing him, "  we  seem  to  be  in  a  mood  for 
confidence — what  know  you  against 
this  gallant  knight  that  you  are  so 
hot  against  him  ?" 

"  I  know  him  for  a  false  villain — 
a  coward,  for  all  his  brave  words — a 
liar  and  a  slanderer,  who  murders  by 
paid  hands." 
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"While  men  of  your  stamp — and 
mine— on  the  contrary,  trust  no  hand 
but  their  own?" 

"They  strike  their  enemies,"  said 
the  Italian,  his  brow  growing  very 
dark  again,  "  not  the  woman  who 
loves  and  trusts  them.  I  say  again, 
I  know  this  Sir  Nicholas ;  I  thought, 
too,  I  knew  Sir  Godfrey  de  Burgh." 

"  For  a  graceless  sinner,  that  fears 
neither  man,  nor  saint,  nor  devil — 
speak  it  out.  Yes,  we  know  some- 
what of  each  other,  Father  Giacomo, 
— Paris  and  Mantua  to  witness.  But 
it  is  ill  to  reopen  the  foul  sores  of  the 
past." 

"Let  the  past  rest,  then,"  said 
Giacomo,  gloomily ;  "  it  hath  evil 
enough  of  its  own ;  it  is  of  the  future 
that  I  have  to  speak.  Break  with 
this  false  knight ;  acknowledge  the 
boy  for  what  he  is,  and  let  him  take 
his  place  rightfully  in  your  house- 
hold. I  pledge  myself,  as  I  have 
before,  you  shall  not  be  disturbed  on 
his  account  in  the  lands  of  Ladys- 
mede. You  are  a  childless  man,  and 
he  can  wait." 

"  Acknowledge  him  ! "  said  Sir 
Godfrey,  in  a  tone  of  bravado ;  "  what 
warrant  have  I  that  your  tale  is  true  1 
what  proof  have  you  yourself  to  offer 
beyond  your  bare  word  1 " 

"You  have  proof  enough,"  said 
Giacomo,  in  a  tone  of  contempt ; 
"  better  proof  than,  it  may  be,  I  have 
as  yet  to  show." 

"It  is  false!"  said  the  knight, 
loudly. 

The  other  looked  at  him  steadily, 
and  made  no  answer. 

"  I  say  again,"  repeated  Sir  God- 
frey, "  th'ere  is  no  proof  but  your  own 
tale." 

"  There  have  been  those  at  Ladys- 
mede who  could  give  you  proof 
enough ;  ay,  and  will  give  it,  if  it 
suit  their  purpose,  or  if  it  may  save 
their  own  heads.  Bethink  you,  Sir 
Godfrey,  a  ward  of  King  Richard's  is 
not  dispossessed  without  peril." 

"  If  you  speak  of  Sir  Nicholas  le 
Hardi,"  said  the  other,  turning  his 
face  impatiently  from  the  priest's 
questioning  eye,  "  and  if,  as  you  say, 
he  too  is  in  possession  of  this  secret, 
of  what  avail  were  your  promise 
of  silence — how  would  ye  muzzle 
him?" 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  his  tone 


that  told  Giacomo  that  he  was  al- 
ready chafing  in  his  bondage.  It 
gave  him  some  hope  that  his  persua- 
sion might  yet  succeed. 

"  Break  with  him,  I  say  again,  and 
at  once— raise  the  country  for  the 
legate  and  King  Richard,  and  crush 
this  conspiracy  ere  it  be  ripe." 

"And  turn  a  double  traitor? — no ! 
by  the  mass,  no  ! "  He  raised  him- 
self in  the  saddle,  and  spoke  with 
his  accustomed  expletives,  in  the  old 
voice  that  had  rung  so  long  at  Ladys- 
mede. "What !  purchase  his  majesty's 
most  gracious  pardon  by  selling  my 
friends?  Is  that  your  devil's  wis- 
dom?— ay,  from  a  fitting  preacher! 
an  apostate  who  has  denied  his  faith, 
and  an  assassin  whose  hands  are  foul 
with  murder !" 

Giacomo  turned  very  pale.  "  You 
say  true — and  it  is  right  that  I  should 
hear  it  from  your  lips,"  said  he,  bit- 
terly; "yet,  when  I  found  you  left 
to  die  a  dog's  death  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  you  did  not  ask,  I  think, 
whether  the  hands  that  touched  you 
then  were  heathen  or  Christian,  or 
whether  there  were  blood  on  them 
or  no." 

"  Ay,  you  saved  my  life,  and  ever 
since,  I  verily  believe,  have  looked 
upon  me  as  your  own  chattel.  Dost 
taunt  me  now  with  that  poor  service  ? 
By  this  light,  I  am  not  sure  it  was  a 
matter  to  thank  thee  for,  when  all  is 
said !  But  go,  Giacomo,"— he  changed 
his  tone  again,  either  from  his  habitu- 
ally changeful  temper,  or  that  his 
violent  language  and  manner  had 
not  been  altogether  real — "  go  your 
ways  —  this  matter  will  be  settled 
shortly  by  other  hands  than  yours 
or  mine." 

He  galloped  off  to  overtake  his  com- 
pany, and  made  no  inquiry  as  to  Gia- 
como's  further  movements  :  they  had 
become  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference to  him  now.  But  the  other 
looked  after  him,  as  he  disappeared, 
with  something  of  interest  in  his  face. 
A  fellowship  of  some  years'  duration, 
even  if  it  be  a  fellowship  in  evil, 
binds  men  together,  if  they  have  any- 
thing left  in  them  of  the  better  part 
of  humanity,  closer  than  they  per- 
haps know  ;  and  there  was  possibly 
that  in  the  master  of  Ladysmede,  in 
spite  of  all  the  grosser  features  of  his 
character,  which,  in  their  long  com- 
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panionship,  had  found  some  chord 
to  answer  to  it  in  the  Italian's 
breast 

Morton  Grange  lay  at  a  nearly 
equal  distance  from  Huntingdon  and 
from  the  abbey,  but  not  in  the  direct 
road  between  those  places.  Standing 
in  a  remote  neighbourhood,  sur- 
rounded by  farms  or  by  wild  moor- 
land, far  from  any  town  or  lordly 
castle,  it  had  been  well  calculated  as 
a  place  of  concealment,  and  Giulio 
had  been  safe  enough  there  from  all 
Sir  Godfrey's  inquiries.  The  rude 
tillers  of  the  abbey  lands  had  seen 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  appear- 
ance amongst  them  of  the  boy-monk 
(for  such  he  seemed)  whom  Gaston 
had  brought  with  him ;  there  were 
plenty  of  such  in  all  monasteries  ; 
and  as  his  faithful  guardian  seldom 
allowed  him  to  be  out  of  his  sight, 
they  had  little  opportunity  of  ques- 
tioning him,  even  if  they  had  not 
been  too  dull  to  feel  much  curiosity. 
The  boy's  life  there,  lonely  as  it  was, 
was  not  altogether  without  interest 
for  him  ;  for  the  Angevin  monk  had 
been  a  cunning  fowler  in  his  day,  and 
instructed  his  charge  in  many  mys- 
teries of  net  and  cross-bow  which 
were  sufficiently  attractive  to  develop 
a  boy's  propensity  to  sport.  It  was 
in  some  respects  a  wholesome 
change  for  him,  from  the  studious 
hours  spent  withlngulph  in  the  abbey 
scriptorium  ;  and  when  Giacomo  was 
once  more  clasped  in  the  boy's  loving 
embrace,  he  remarked  with  pleasure 
the  slight  but  healthy  colour  in  his 
cheek,  and  the  bright  light  in  his 
eye,  which  were  natural  to  his  con- 
stitution, but  had  seldom  been  seen  at 
Ladysmede.  Giulio's  delight  at  meet- 
ing again  with  his  earliest  protector 
was  excessive,  and  shown  in  a  hundred 
boyish  words  and  ways  :  he  was  full, 
too,  of  the  particulars  of  all  his  new 
acquirements  under  Gaston's  teach- 
ing, and  would  have  gladly  taken 
his  old  friend  down  at  once  to  see  the 
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decoy  that  he  had  helped  Gaston  to 
make  for  the  wild-fowl ;  and  his  en- 
thusiasm was  hardly  contented  with 
the  exhibition  of  such  treasures  as 
were  closer  at  hand — the  little  cross- 
bow which  his  new  friend  had  manu- 
factured purposely  for  him,  and  the 
great  water-dog  which  bad  been 
given  him  for  his  own,  and  answered 
already  to  his  call  (repeated  at  inter- 
vals which  sadly  interfered  with  the 
good  animal's  love  of  rest)  with  a 
grave  and  wondering  patience. 

It  was  a  curious  study  to  see  the 
gentle  interest  with  which  Giacomo 
listened  to  the  boy's  garrulous  de- 
tails, and  the  thorough  confidence 
and  fearlessness  with  which  Giulio 
poured  all  his  heart  out  before  the 
man  whom  so  many  feared  and  hated. 
But  even  while  the  chaplain  played 
with  the  bright  golden  curls,  and 
looked  into  the  eager  open  eyes,  an 
expression  of  pain  might  have  been 
noticed  passing  over  his  features  at 
times  like  a  spasm  ;  and  when  the 
young  lips,  after  some  long  story, 
were  raised  to  kiss  the  friend  whom 
he  was  so  delighted  once  more  to 
take  possession  of,  that  pale  face 
almost  drew  back  from  his,  and 
quivered  with  a  shuddering  reluc- 
tance. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  convincing 
Gaston  that  his  charge  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  he  and  Giulio  were  to  accom- 
pany the  stranger  back  to  Rivelsby. 
Even  had  not  the  abbot's  signet-ring 
been  sufficient  warrant  to  the  old 
soldier,  used  to  a  mechanical  obe- 
dience, the  reception  of  the  bearer 
of  it  by  Giulio  himself  might  warrant 
him  in  believing  that  there  could  be 
no  evil  intended ;  and  the  boy  was 
charmed  at  the  news  that  he  was  to 
be  domiciled  with  Abbot  Martin  and 
the  good  monks  again.  Striking 
across  a  wild  and  little-traversed  dis- 
trict, an  easy  three  hours'  journey 
would  bring  them  in  sight  of  the 
abbey  towers. 


CHAPTER   XXXIL  — TOE   LEGATE. 


Abbot  Martin  had  complied  with 
the  legate's  request,  which  had  been 
again  conveyed  to  him  more  formally 
upon  leaving  the  county- hall,  to 


become  his  guest  for  the  evening. 
Longchamp  welcomed  him  cordially, 
but  the  abbot  noticed  that  his  fea- 
tures did  not  wear  their  usual  frank 
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and  joyous  expression.  He  made 
courteous  apologies  to  his  visitor  for 
having  kept  him  some  time  waiting, 
for  the  supper-hour  was  long  past. 

"  But  power  has  its  penalties,  my 
good  brother,"  said  he;  "I  have 
worked  harder  for  these  last  three 
days,  I  will  be  sworn  to  it,  than  any 
groom  in  my  following." 

He  was  more  silent  than  his  wont 
during  the  evening,  and  although, 
as  he  said,  the  short  time  of  rest 
since  his  arrival  at  Huntingdon  had 
been  busily  occupied  by  him  in  com- 
pany with  Foliot  and  his  secretaries, 
yet  more  than  once,  during  their  re- 
past, the  arrival  of  messengers  from 
different  quarters  was  announced, 
and  letters  placed  in  his  hands,  at 
whose  contents  he  glanced  rapidly 
and  with  eagerness.  They  must  have 
been  of  no  common  importance,  be- 
fore the  impatient  and  luxurious 
prelate  would  have  brooked  such  in- 
terruptions when  once  he  was  seated 
at  table.  The  last  was  presented  to 
him  with  the  announcement  that  it 
came  from  Lincoln.  He  read  it  with 
a  frowning  brow,  more  than  once, 
and  at  last  crushed  it  in  his  hands 
with  a  short  and  bitter  laugh,  giving 
order  that  the  bearer  of  it  should 
be  safely  looked  to.  He  ate  no 
more ;  but  he  drank  of  the  delicate 
wines  that  were  assiduously  pre- 
sented to  him  with  even  more  than 
his  usual  freedom.  The  copious 
draughts,  however,  seemed  to  do  no 
more  than  their  legitimate  office  ; 
his  noble  countenance  grew  more 
cheerful,  and  he  rallied  his  com- 
panion on  his  abstemiousness  with 
something  of  that  hearty  joy ousness 
which  won  him  favour  at  his  own 
board  even  with  many  who  were  his 
most  jealous  opponents.  But  when 
the  abbot  took  advantage  of  this  freer 
mood  to  recur  to  the  events  which 
had  passed  in  the  county-hall,  his 
host  did  not  appear  to  interest  him- 
self in  them  so  readily  as  before. 
He  even  cut  the  abbot  somewhat 
short,  though  not  discourteously,  in 
the  account  which  he  was  proceeding 
to  give  of  his  own  motives  in  re- 
ceiving the  young  Giulio  under  his 
protection. 

"  None  that  knows  the  Abbot  of 
Rivelsby,"  said  he,  "  will  doubt  his 
good  faith  in  the  matter.  I  trust 
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yet  to  bear  you  harmless  in  spite  of 
all  the  bluster  of  Sir  Godfrey  and  his 
fellows." 

"  As  for  this  claim  which  Sir  Ni- 
cholas makes " 

"  Peste  !  let  us  not  speak  of  him," 
interrupted  the  legate  hastily,  with 
the  cloud  gathering  again  on  his 
brow.  "  We  will  deal  with  these 
matters  at  Rivelsby  to-morrow,  if 
heaven  will  —  I  am  weary  of  this 
world's  troubles  for  to-day.  Alas  for 
me  !  that  Helion  de  Blois  lies  sick  at 
Ely  !  His  gifts  were  worth  an  em- 
pire to  me  now.  Didst  ever  hear 
him,  good  brother  of  mine  ?  Saint 
Cecilia  would  have  forsworn  vir- 
ginity for  a  lover  with  such  a  voice. 
But  call  Perrinet  there,  some  of  ye ; 
he  shall  make  some  mirth  for  us, 
though,  certes,  it  be  commonly  of  the 
scantiest." 

The  rhymester  came  forward  at 
his  lord's  summons,  and  after  some 
flowery  compliments  to  the  legate 
and  his  guest,  he  chanted  forth  in  a 
thin  voice,  but  which  he  managed 
with  some  artistic  ability,  a  long 
series  of  stanzas,  partly  improvised^ 
the  subject  of  which  was  the  high 
qualities  of  his  patron,  and  the  love 
that  was  borne  to  him  by  all  men, 
young  or  old,  churl  or  noble,  through- 
out England.  Even  the  incident  in 
the  court  that  day  was  turned  to 
account,  with  considerable  adroit- 
ness, towards  the  close  of  the  eulo- 
gium. 

Such  flatteries  were  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  did 
not  necessarily  convey  to  the  hearers 
any  notion  of  fulsomeness  or  servil- 
ity. Abbot  Martin  listened  with  the 
pleased  attention  of  a  child ;  the 
-measured  cadence,  which  Perrinet 
accompanied  with  a  few  notes  of  his 
instrument,  was  not  more  monoton- 
ous to  his  ear,  perhaps,  than  some  of 
the  chants  in  his  own  cloister ;  and 
he  expressed  his  gratification  heartily 
and  honestly  at  the  close.  To  the 
poor  rhymester  such  a  tribute  was 
as  welcome  as  it  was  unusual ;  in 
spite  of  his  affectation  and  his  mer- 
cenary temper,  he  was  not  without 
some  of  the  higher  feelings  of  his 
craft ;  he  was  accustomed  to  the  gibes 
of  haughty  knights  and  their  illite- 
rate followers,  and  even  of  Long- 
champ  himself,  from  whom  his  ab- 
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surd  conceit  often  provoked  a  jest : 
he  took  it  all  with  the  same  smile 
with  which  he  received  the  liberal 
guerdon  which  was  sure  to  follow ; 
but  in  the  obeisance  with  which  he 
acknowledged  the  Abbot  of  Rivels- 
by's  honest  applause,  there  was  a 
higher  gratitude  than  had  ever  been 
called  forth  by  his  patron's  bounty. 

Longchamp  had  listened  to  the 
first  few  stanzas  with  a  smile  which 
expressed  any  feeling  rather  pleasure. 
He  called  impatiently  for  wine,  turn- 
ed his  shoulder  from  the  singer  in 
careless  contempt,  and  fixed  his  eyes, 
while  he  drank,  as  if  in  abstraction, 
on  the  face  of  the  abbot.  But  as  he 
marked  the  expression  of  simple 
genial  delight  which  lighted  up  those 
manly  lineaments,  his  own  smile  had 
gradually  changed  its  character,  and 
softened  into  an  almost  pensive  sad- 
ness, such  as  few  men  had  seen  him 
wear,  and  which  brought  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  delicately-cut  lips 
something  of  their  youthful  beauty. 
He  took  no  notice  of  Perrinet  when 
the  strain  was  ended,  but  addressed 
himself  to  his  brother  churchman. 

"  Ay,"  he  said,  "  such  are  the 
pleasant  falsehoods  we  in  high  places 
are  content  to  listen  to.  But  I  have 
another  tune  ringing  in  my  ears  to- 
night How  many  men  in  England, 
think  you,  would  take  up  the  burden 
of  that  strain  ?" 

"  Full  many  of  them,  I  trust,"  said 
the  abbot ;  "  all  the  best  and  wisest. 
That  your  holiness  hath  enemies,  I 
know  :  pardon  me  if  I  say  that,  in 
the  very  nobleness  of  your  nature, 
you  have  been  over-careless  as  to 
making  them." 

"  Yea,  by  heaven  !"  said  the 
legate  ;  "if  I  had  borne  my  honours 
meekly,  as  you  say ;  if  I  had  cringed 
here,  and  flattered  there,  and  laid 
myself  as  the  ground  to  those  that 
would  walk  over  me,  I  might  have 
tripped  them  up  in  turn.  Is  that 
your  meaning  ?  But  because  I  strove 
to  do  justly,  and  to  stand  where  my 
sovereign  placed  me — because  I  will 
not  be  a  niggard  of  my  wealth,  nor  a 
dissembler  in  my  tongue— therefore 
I  am  hated  T 

He  spoke  in  a  subdued  voice,  that 
those  below  the  table  might  not  hear ; 
but  his  tone  was  that  of  violent  emo- 
tion, and  as  he  drained  his  goblet,  he 
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struck  it  on  the  board  until  it  rang 
again. 

"  Not  so,"  replied  his  companion, 
firmly ;  "  you  wrong  yourself  in  this, 
my  lord  legate,  and  you  wrong  the 
men  of  England." 

**  I  do  not  wrong  you,  Abbot  Mar- 
tin," said  Longchamp,  as  he  stretched 
across  the  table  and  grasped  the 
other's  hand ;  "  if  there  are  a  score 
such  hearts  left  in  England,  all  is  safe 
yet. — Ha !"  he  continued,  as  he  saw 
his  guest's  cheek  flush,  and  his  glance 
kinale  at  his  own  warmth,  Tl  how 
say  you,  brother?  Shall  we  doff 
rochet  and  scapulary,  choose  us  a 
stout  lance  apiece,  cry  Dieu  aide  and 
Coeur-df-Lion,  and  swoop  down  upon 
these  carrion  where  they  lie  now  1 " 

The  tone  might  have  been  either 
jest  or  earnest,  for  the  good  wine  had 
warmed  him  now.  It  was  so  loud 
that  the  knights  and  squires  of  his 
retinue  started  in  amazement,  and 
paused  in  their  own  busy  conversa- 
tion to  look  round  upon  the  legate 
and  his  guest.  The  latter  only  smiled 
and  shook  his  head,  as  he  sought  by  a 
meaning  glance  to  make  Longchamp 
aware  of  the  attention  whi«h  nis  last 
words  had  excited.  At  that  moment 
an  attendant  stepped  up  to  the  legate, 
and  informed  him  that  there  was  one 
without  who  requested  an  audience 
upon  urgent  business. 

"  Whence  comes  he,  Damian  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  page, 
humbly — he  was  an  earl's  younger 
son — "  he  said  your  highness  would 
know  him,  and  he  has  the  password." 

"  Have  him  in  hither,  then,"  said 
the  legate  ;  "  I  had  need  of  a  hundred 
ears — Is  Waryn  Foliot  there  ? " 

Inquiry  was  made  for  him,  but 
without  success.  Meanwhile  the  new 
claimant  for  an  audience  was  intro- 
duced into  the  legate's  presence. 

"  Ha ! "  said  Longchamp  —  "  the 
Gascon!" 

It  was  Dubois  who  entered.  He 
controlled  a  movement  of  surprise 
when  he  saw  who  Longchamp's  com- 
panion was  ;  but  Abbot  Martin, 
though  he  recognised  the  saturnine 
features  as  having  been  seen  before, 
failed  to  connect  them  with  the  visit 
of  the  royal  pursuivant  to  Rivelsby. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  tidings  ?  Speak 
out,  and  to  the  purpose,  if  there  is 
aught  to  tell"  The  page  had  with- 
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drawn,  and  there  was  no  one  but  the 
abbot  within  hearing. 

The  esquire  bowed  low.  "  The 
Lord  de  Lacy  and  Earl  Harding  came 
into  the  town  after  nightfall,  and  are 
housed  with  Sir  Hugh  Bardolph,  in 
the  Nether-gate." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  prelate, 
shortly. 

"  They  have  learnt  that  your  holi- 
ness will  be  at  Rivelsby  to-morrow 
with  but  small  following.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  set  upon  you  by  the  way, 
on  your  return,  and  make  prisoner  of 
your  person — under  warrant,  as  they 
say,  from  King  Richard.  There  is  no 
design  upon  your  life  ;  a  small  ship 
waits  in  the  roads  at  Lynn,  and  your 
holiness  may  count,  the  Lord  de  Lacy 
saith,  on  a  fair  wind  for  France." 

Longchamp  laughed  scornfully. 
"  The  very  elements  will  serve  them 
in  such  a  righteous  cause,"  said  he  ; 
"  they  scarce  expected  me,  I  think, 
by  way  of  Huntingdon  1 " 

"  No ;  their  information  was,  that 
you  would  have  ridden  straight  your- 
self to  Michamstede  and  Rivelsby, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  your  train 
had  orders  to  await  you  here ;  but 
they  still  look  to  find  you  unprepared 
on  your  return." 

"  A  man's  counsels  are  safe  when 
he  is  his  own  counsellor,"  said  the 
legate.  "  Who  were  of  this  company 
at  Sir  Hugh  Bardolph's,  did  you 
say  1 " 

Dubois  repeated  the  names  he  had 
already  mentioned,  and  added  some 
others. 

"  Good  ! "  said  Longchamp ;  "  this 
tallies  with  what  we  have  learnt  al- 
ready. You  were  present  when  the 
Lord  de  Lacy  said  this  ? " 

"  I  heard  all  with  my  own  ears," 
said  Dubois.  "  I  can  tell  your  holiness 
farther  the  number  of  each  knight's 
following,  the  hour  at  which  they 
start,  and  the  roads  which  they  are 
to  take ;  and  I  will  stake  my  life 
upon  the  truth  of  what  I  say." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  tidings," 
said  Longchamp,  after  a  short  pause, 
during  which  he  had  more  than  once 
scanned  the  Gascon's  countenance 
closely  ;  "  and  now — you  said  that 
for  this  service  you  would  ask  your 
own  reward.  I  told  you  that  no  man 
ever  found  me  a  churlish  paymaster." 

u  I  will  be  no  trespasser  on  your 


holiness'  well-known  bounty  for 
either  lands  or  gold  :  if  I  have  done 
you  good  service,  and  have  proved 
my  loyalty  to  King  Richard,  I  would 
seek  knighthood  at  your  hands." 

"  Knighthood  ! "  said  Longchamp, 
with  an  expression  of  undisguised 
astonishment ;  "  by  my  faith,  you 
ask  a  long  price  ! " 

"  I  come  of  knightly  blood,"  said 
Dubois,  boldly;  "  I  have  served  under 
the  king  in  Palestine  ;  I  have  fought 
in  a  good  score  of  stricken  fields,  and 
dealt  as  good  blows  on  Paynim  and 
Christian  as  any  knight  who  stands 
in  this  presence.  Had  it  but  been 
my  luck  to  have  ridden  under  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy,  I  had  won  my 
spurs  long  since.  But  even  as  your 
holiness  will ;  if  my  service  be  not 
worth  so  much,  let  it  go  unrewarded 
— I  am  content." 

Longchamp  looked  at  him  for  a 
few  moments  with  an  expression 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  read.  Dubois 
rnet  him  look  for  look,  and  neither 
flinched  nor  coloured.  If  it  had  been 
an  over-bold  request,  at  least  he 
maintained  it  boldly. 

"  Forward  here,  gentle  sirs!"  said 
the  prelate,  rising  at  last,  and  calling 
to  his  knights  below ;  "  I  have  a 
grace  to  bestow  on  a  worthy  gentle- 
man who  hath  laid  me  under  heavy 
obligation ;  but  for  whose  good  ser- 
vice, indeed,  it  is  like  enough  that 
some  of  ye  might  have  lost  an  iu- 
dift'erent  master.  Sir  Guy  Treherne " 
— your  sword." 

The  followers  of  Longchamp  gath- 
ered round  the  foot  of  the  dais,  and 
whispers  of  curiosity  passed  rapidly 
from  one  to  the  other,  for  the  Gascon 
was  a  stranger  to  them  all. 

"  Kneel ! "  said  the  legate,  address- 
ing Dubois. 

The  esquire  seemed  to  hesitate  for 
a  moment.  There  was  something  in 
the  legate's  eye  which  did  not  alto- 
gether correspond  with  an  act  of  fa- 
vour. He  bent  one  knee,  however. 

From  the  seat  out  of  which  he  had 
just  risen,  Longchamp  drew  a  heavy 
bag  of  coin — from  which  he  was  wont 
to  reward  such  performances  as  that 
of  Perrinet— and  struck  Dubois  with 
it  on  the  shoulder  with  his  full 
strength,  so  as  almost  to  bring  him 
backwards  to  the  ground.  The 
leathern  bag  burst  with  the  force  of 
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the  blow,  and  Byzantine  gold  and 
English  silver  rolled  on  the  floor  in 
rich  confusion. 

"  Pick  up  the  wages  of  your  work, 
and  begone !"  said  the  legate,  fiercely ; 
"  there  is  gold  enough  there  to  buy 
half  the  dukedom  of  Aquitaine — but 
didst  thou  dare  to  think  I  would 
prostitute  knighthood  to  a  traitor?" 

"  Sir  Judas !  Sir  Judas!  the  knight 
of  the  money-bag ! "  cried  Peninet 
the  rhymester,  coming  forward  from 
the  throng;  "a  very  taking  theme 
for  minstrelsy!" 

Dubois  had  risen  to  his  feet,  glar- 
ing with  rage,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  dagger.  For  the  moment,  it  was 
a  question  whether  the  prelate's  life 
was  safe,  and  Abbot  Martin  himself 
made  a  movement  forward  to  arrest 
the  attack  which  he  expected.  But 
furious  as  he  was,  the  Gascon's  pru- 
dence checked  him,  and  he  vented 
his  rage  in  a  safer  quarter.  Sheath- 
ing his  half-drawn  weapon,  and  turn- 
ing upon  Perrinet,  he  struck  the  un- 
fortunate poet  in  the  throat  with 
his  clenched  hand  with  such  good- 
will that  he  sent  him  headlong  back- 
wards amongst  the  circle  that  stood 
round.  The  same  voices  that  had 
applauded  the  jest  were  ready  also 
to  sympathise  with  the  reprisal,  and 
Perrinet's  fall  excited  more  merri- 
ment than  compassion. 

"  I  will  keep  one  piece,  my  lord  of 
Ely,  in  token  of  remembrance,''  said 
Dubois,  stooping  to  pick  up  one  of 
the  gold  coins  that  lay  at  his  feet, 
and  citing  his  teeth  hard  into  the 
metal ;  "  the  slaves  who  serve  your 
holiness  are  welcome  to  gather  the 
rest. — If  this  jest  is  played  out,  fair 
knights  and  gentlemen,  I  pray  you 
of  your  courtesy  to  let  me  pass." 

They  moved  aside  for  him,  not 
perhaps  without  some  involuntary 
respect  for  his  bold  speech  and  bear- 
ing. Longchamp  gave  no  sign  to 
interfere  with  him ;  and  as  he  still 
handled  his  dagger  as  he  moved  to- 
wards the  door,  there  was  that  in  the 
pale  face  and  gleaming  eye  which  did 
not  invite  any  needless  meddling. 

"  Pardieu !  my  good  brother,"  said 
Longchamp  as  he  watched  the  Gas- 
con withdraw,  "  that  bold  villain 
hath  chafed  me  more  than  is  alto- 
gether seemly  ;  but  knighthood,  for- 
sooth, for  one  that  has  betrayed  his 
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master!  Nathless,  his . communica- 
tion I  verily  believe  is  true  to  the 
letter,  and  I  must  use  it  too  :  for 
such  scavenger's  work  as  I  have  here 
to  do,  one  must  needs  handle  foul 
instruments  by-times."  He  drew  the 
abbot  farther  apart  as  he  continued. 
"  It  seems  our  journey  together  to- 
morrow must  be  put  off :  I  must  to 
Lincoln  at  once,  where  my  main 
power  lies,  that  I  be  not  trapped  here 
like  vermin.  Rivelsby  must  go  un- 
visited  for  this  time — the  less  I  need 
care  therefor,  since  there  is  little  call 
for  visitation  while  it  is  under  such 
able  rule.  But  even  for  you,  my 
good  friend  and  brother,  I  doubt 
whether  at  the  present  either  the 
journey  thither,  or  the  quarter  itself, 
be  safe.  I  rede  you,  be  of  my  com- 
pany rather  to  Lincoln  :  we  will  send 
for  this  boy,  of  whom  you  have  elect- 
ed yourself  godfather,  and  carry  him 
with  us,  if  he  be  near  at  hand ;  or  he 
can  meet  us  there,  when  the  ways 
shall  be  clearer." 

"  I  oweyour  holiness  many  thanks," 
said  the  abbot,  "but  my  duties  lie 
in  mine  own  house,  which  I  have 
left  in  questionable  keeping.  Come 
what  may,  I  am  bound  for  Rivelsby 
in  the  morning.  Remember,  my  good 
lord,  your  fair  kinswoman,  the  Lady 
Gladice,  who  is  even  now  expecting 
you,  may  be  in  peril  there.  I  would 
but  that  these  helpless  ones  were  in 
safety  :  as  for  me  and  my  house — if 
our  calling  is  to  suffer,  we  shall  suffer, 
I  trust,  not  less  courageously,  if  more 
deservedly,  than  they  who  have  gone 
before  us." 

"  True,"  said  Longchamp,  with  a 
stamp  of  vexation — "you  nave  well 
reminded  me.  That  wilful  girl  should 
have  been  in  a  nunnery  long  since, 
could  I  have  had  my  will.  She  may 
well  be  in  peril,  as  you  say,  if  all  that 
has  been  told  me  is  true.  This  must 
be  looked  to,  though  it  cost  me  more 
than  I  should  choose.  Plague  on  the 
wench,  that  she  could  not  time  her 
love-matters  better— for  some  such 
folly  is  at  the  bottom  of  it !" 

He  walked  a  few  steps  backwards 
and  forwards,  more  vexed  than  he 
cared  to  show.  He  had  too  true  a 
spirit  to  leave  a  woman  in  danger,  who 
had  appealed  to  his  protection:  the 
fate  of  a  kingdom  might  hang  on  his 
movements  during  the  next  few 
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hours,  yet  for  a  moment  he  had  half 
resolved  to  risk  it  all,  and  keep  his 
tryst  with  his  young  kinswoman  at 
Rivelsby.  But  it  would  have  been 
little  better  than  madness,  as  he  felt. 
In  the  impending  struggle  for  life 
and  power,  it  was  most  important 
that  he  should  fall  back  at  once  upon 
Lincoln  and  Ely,  where  his  stanchest 
and  most  powerful  adherents  lay ; 
every  step  that  he  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  Rivelsby  would  carry 
him  farther  into  the  district  where 
the  influence  of  de  Lacy  and  de 
Burgh  was  paramount,  and  entangle 
him  perhaps  hopelessly  in  the  net 
which  they  and  their  partisans  had 
been  so  cunningly  spreading. 

"  After  all,"  he  said,  "  until  this 
storm  is  over,  she  were  at  least  as 
safe  perhaps  at  Rivelsby  as  with  me. 
When  it  is  once  known  that  I  have 
returned  towards  Ely,  these  gallant 
lords,  it  is  like,  will  find  business  in 
that  quarter.  The  walls  of  your 
convent  are  strong  enough,  if  I  re- 
member me  rightly,  to  stand  against 
something  more  than  Sir  Godfrey's 
loud  words  1 " 

"  The  walls  are  well  enough,"  said 
the  abbot ;  "  with  five  hundred  men, 
and  munitions  of  war,  I  would  en- 
gage— if  I  were  soldier  still  instead 
of  churchman — to  hold  them  against 
all  Huntingdon  for  six  months.  But 
we  have  neither  men  nor  money,  my 
lord  bishop,  and  a  mile  of  wall  with 
a  score  of  cross-bows  is  but  a  treach- 
erous dependence." 

"  I  must  strengthen  your  garrison 
as  well  as  I  may,"  said  the  legate ; 
"  though  I  am  scant  enough  of  force 
here,  if  there  be  any  mischief  between 
this  and  Lincoln.  But  I  can  spare 
you,  I  think,  some  fifty  Brabanters. 
1  will  go  surety  for  them  that  they 
shall  eat,  drink,  and  swear  with  any 
set  of  knaves  going ;  as  for  fighting, 
that,  I  take  it,  comes  naturally  to 
most  men.  In  any  case,  they  are  like 
to  stand  by  them  that  feed  them  ; 
they  will  find  but  few  friends  in  the 
country  besides.  Sir  William  Zouche 
hanged  me  two  of  them  last  week, 
who  had  strayed  from  their  quarters. 
He  is  a  good  knight,  and  they  had 
richly  earned  it ;  but  had  some  men 
ventured  on  it,  it  might  have  cost 
them  dear." 

The  abbot  sensibly  hesitated  as 
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he  acknowledged  this  offer  of  protec- 
tion. He  felt  that  there  was  little 
alternative  but  to  accept  it ;  yet  the 
character  which  his  new  garrison 
brought  with  them  was  far  from  en- 
couraging. These  strangers  within 
his  gates  might  prove  almost  as  for- 
midable as  the  enemies  without.  At 
this  moment  Foliot  presented  him- 
self, having  heard  that  the  legate  had 
been  making  inquiry  for  him. 

"  Waryn,"  said  he,  as  he  beckoned 
him  forward,  "you  love  the  lord 
abbot  Avell ;  I  commend  him  to  your 
charge,  along  with  the  good  brethren 
of  Rivelsby,  until  I  see  peaceful  times 
again.  You  can  raise  men  enough 
of  Sir  Marmaduke's  to  aid,  if  you  see 
need ;  and  when  you  find  yourself 
strong  enough  in  other  resources, 
Abbot  Martin,  you  can  send  me  my 
Brabanters  back.  I  have  a  word  for 
you  on  other  matters,  Master  Foliot, 
before  we  part  to-night,  if  you  will 
follow  me  to  my  closet." 

The  abbot  took  his  leave,  and  re- 
turned to  his  own  lodging.  But  be- 
fore he  left  the  door  of  the  legate's 
hostel,  he  called  Wolfert,  his  chaplain, 
who  had  accompanied  him,  and  had 
been  entertained  at  the  knights' 
table  below. 

"  Take  these  silver  pieces,"  said  he 
— he  sighed  as  he  remembered  how 
small  the  store  was  from  whence 
they  came — "  and  see  the  captain  of 
these  wild  riders,  Wolfert ;  bid  him, 
for  courtesy,  pick  me  out  of  his  band 
men  of  some  small  decency  and  dis- 
cretion, if  they  be  not  altogether 
wanting  in  such  qualities,  to  dis- 
charge the  legate's  commands  ;  it 
were  not  seemly  to  have  such  repro- 
bates within  our  walls,  as  I  fear  most 
of  them  are." 

The  chaplain  had  little  difficulty 
in  finding  out  the  foreigners'  quarters. 
Guided  by  wild  snatches  of  song  and 
bursts  of  revelry,  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  to  the  officer  who 
was  in  chief  command,  and  deliver- 
ing to  him  the  abbot's  message.  The 
legate's  order  for  a  party  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  accom- 
pany the  churchmen  on  their  return 
had  been  already  communicated  to 
him. 

"  Now,  on  my  word,"  said  he,  as 
he  chinked  the  douceur  in  his  palm, 
"  the  abbot  hath  put  a  hard  task 
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upon  me,  and  one  that  I  wot  I  shall 
have  some  trouble  to  make  good  ; 
but  I  will  serve  his  reverence  with  as 
good  a  bargain  as  I  may.  Here, 
Dannequin  —he  called  to  one  of  his 
subordinates  who  was  near  him — 
"  you  are  to  betake  yourself  to  the 
cloister  of  St  Mary  to-morrow — for 
the  reformation  of  your  morals,  let 
us  hope  ;  see  that  you  take  with  you 
such  men  as  shall  not  breed  a  scandal 
on  our  noble  calling.  Let  me  think  ; 
who  have  we  here  ?  There  is  Wat 
the  priest,  as  we  call  him — he  was  a 
monlc  once  himself,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  chaplain,  "  and  could 
say  Paternoster  with  the  best  of  ye, 
but  I  fear  is  somewhat  short  of  prac- 
tice of  late  years.  Then  there  is 
Jacob  the  Fleming — he  hath  a  wife 
and  five  children  in  his  own  country, 
as  he  avouches  :  if  ausjht  can  sober  a 
man,  that  surely  will." 

He  summoned  round  him  some 
score  of  others  who  were  within  call, 
and  addressed  to  them  a  few  senten- 
ces of  admonition,  in  a  rough  mixture 
of  jest  and  earnest. 

"  Harken,  Dannequin,  and  the  rest 
of  ye,  as  ye  value  the  lord  legate's 


favour;  he  hath  put  a  high  trust 
upon  ye,  to  guard  the  good  brethren 
of  Rivelsby,  who  are  his  especial 
friends.  Ye  will  have,  as  is  like  in 
so  devout  a  house,  the  best  of  meat 
and  drink — not  to  speak  of  the  bene- 
fit of  the  good  fathers'  prayers,  and 
divers  religious  advantages  which  I, 
sinner  that  I  am,  am  not  worthy  to 
speak  of :  ye  may  feast  all  day,  and 
pray  all  night,  if  it  like  you  ;  but 
look  to  it,  that  you  behave  yourselves 
in  all  points  discreetly,  as  being,  for 
once  in  your  lives,  in  godly  company. 
If  my  lord  hear  of  any  outbreak 
amongst  ye,  it  were  best  for  ye  to 
betake  yourselves  to  confession  before 
he  comes  there,  for  he  will  leave  you 
but  scant  leisure  afterwards." 

The  men  laughed,  and  promised 
for  themselves  and  their  companions. 
The  order  to  garrison  Rivelsby  had 
not  been  unpopular  ;  for  already  the 
cloister  was  beginning  to  earn  a  com- 
mon reputation  for  good  cheer.  Their 
captain,  to  do  him  justice,  performed 
his  share  of  the  compact  honourably ; 
there  was  not  a  man  ordered  on  the 
escort  whose  character  was  not  better 
than  his  own. 


CHAPTEB  XXXIII. — TOT   RESCUE. 


It  was  late  when  Foliot  took  his 
leave  of  the  legate.  The  intelligence 
which  had  been  received  that  even- 
ing from  Lincoln,  and  from  other 
quarters,  had  fully  confirmed  the 
Gascon  esquire's  information  in  the 
main  ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  details  of  the 
conspirators'  movements,  which  he 
had  gathered  that  evening  at  Sir 
Hugh  Bardolph's  by  his  treacherous 
espionage.  It  had  been  the  legate's 
expressed  wish  that  Waryn  should 
accompany  him  back  to  Lincoln  ;  for 
haughty  and  overbearing  as  Long- 
champ  too  often  showed  himself  to  his 
equals,  he  resembled  Abbot  Martin 
in  one  point — he  often  placed  unre- 
servedly in  the  young  a  confidence 
which  he  refused  to  their  elders  ;  and 
Waryn  had  been  of  much  use  to  him 
in  the  conduct  of  a  correspondence 
with  almost  all  parts  of  England,  the 
secret  of  which  was  known  but  to 
few.  Foliot  had  pleaded,  however, 
for  permission  to  remain  for  the  pre- 


sent at  Rivelsby ;  and  the  alteration 
in  the  movements  of  the  legate,  and 
the  possible  danger  to  which  the 
Benedictines  and  their  guest  might  be 
exposed,  had  led  to  the  resolution 
that  he  should  proceed  at  once  to  his 
father's  domain,  and  raise  such  force 
as  he  could  for  their  protection.  He 
had  met  with  Raoul  again  in  Long- 
champ's  train  at  Huntingdon  ;  and 
the  youth's  eyes  brightened  with  de- 
light as  Foliot,  who  had  a  great  liking 
for  his  frank  companionship,  pro- 
posed that  he  should,  with  his  lord's 
permission,  ride  with  him  on  his  pre- 
sent expedition  to  the  Leys.  He 
judged  it  safest,  in  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  neighbourhood,  to 
take  his  journey  at  once  that  night ; 
they  would  gain  time  also  by  this 
means,  and  every  hour  might  be  of 
importance. 

Escorted,  therefore,  by  six  mounted 
archers  of  the  legate's  guard,  rather 
to  maintain  the  respect  due  to  Foliot's 
station  than  with  any  idea  of  their 
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serving  as  an  efficient  protection  in 
case  of  attack  by  the  way,  the  two 
young  men  set  out  for  the  old  castle 
of  the  Foliots,  tolerably  confident  that 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  their 
own  intimate  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, which  would  enable  them  to 
avoid  the  more  public  roads,  would 
secure  them  against  any  interruption. 
It  was  near  midnight  when  they 
passed  the  abbot's  quarters  ;  but 
Foliot,  who  rightly  judged  that  the 
superior  would  expect  to  see  him 
again  before  he  left  Huntingdon,  and 
who  had  left  many  things  unsaid, 
turned  in  at  the  gateway  of  the  court, 
and  giving  his  horse  to  one  of  the 
men  to  hold,  went  himself  to  the 
abbot's  chamber. 

The  street  was  silent  and  deserted 
when  they  had  entered  it ;  but  a  few 
minutes  only  had  passed  while  Raoul 
and  the  others  were  waiting  for 
Waryn  to  rejoin  them,  when  the 
tramp  of  horses  was  heard  approach- 
ing from  the  same  direction  as  they 
had  come  themselves.  Motioning  to 
his  companions  to  remain  quiet, 
Raoul  rode  out  into  the  gateway: 
and  soon  a  small  party,  mounted  and 
armed,  passed  close  to  where  he 
stood  almost  invisible  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  arch.  Either  they  did 
not  see  him  at  all,  or  the  appearance 
of  a  single  horseman  in  his  position, 
in  a  town  where  many  knights  and 
nobles  were  known  to  have  their 
quarters  on  that  night,  presented 
nothing  suspicious  or  remarkable ; 
for  they  neither  paused  nor  ceased 
their  conversation  as  they  rode  by. 
Nor  would  the  young  esquire  have 
paid  any  particular  attention  to  the 
movements  of  so  small  a  party,  had 
he  not  caught  distinctly,  as  they 
came  up,  the  word  "  Rivelsby. " 
Some  question  as  to  the  distance 
appeared  to  be  discussed ;  and  then 
came  a  few  words  of  angry  command 
from  the  leader  of  the  band,  enjoin- 
ing silence  upon  his  less  cautious 
comrades.  It  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince Raoul  that,  whatever  might  be 
their  object,  they  were  bound  for 
the  monastery.  He  waited  with  con- 
siderable impatience  for  Foliot's  re- 
appearance ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
latter  returned  from  his  interview 
with  the  abbot,  than,  before  he  had 
time  to  remount,  the  esquire  led 
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him  aside,  and  communicated  to  him 
what  he  had  just  seen  and  heard. 
Foliot  listened  with  alarmed  atten- 
tion. 

"  You  could  not  tell  who  or  what 
they  were  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No,"  replied  Raoul ;  "  yet  me- 
thought  there  was  a  voice  I  knew 
amongst  them.  They  are  none  of 
Ladysmede." 

"  How  many  were  there  in  the 
company  ? " 

"  Some  eight  or  ten,  men-at-arms 
and  bowmen — scarcely  more,  I  think, 
in  all." 

"  They  go  on  no  wholesome  errand, 
I  dare  be  sworn,"  said  Waryn,  paus- 
ing for  a  moment  or  two  before  he 
mounted ;  "  it  is  like  enough  they 
may  be  some  of  de  Lacy's  men,  and 
are  carrying  orders  to  some  of  his 
fellows  on  the  other  side  the  river." 
It  struck  him  that  they  might  be 
merely  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
design  of  the  confederates  to  close 
their  forces  round  the  legate  on  his 
return  from  Rivelsby,  and  that  it 
was  to  this  that  their  conversation 
had  reference.  He  scarcely  thought 
the  movement  of  sufficient  import- 
ance, therefore,  to  return  again  to 
communicate  it  to  the  legate  himself. 
Still  there  was  an  uneasy  doubt  in 
his  own  mind;  and  as  he  led  his 
men  out  of  the  court  into  the  street 
again,  he  determined  at  least  to 
watch,  if  possible,  the  road  taken  by 
the  other  party.  Directing  his  own 
followers  to  keep  some  distance  in 
his  rear,  he  hastily  communicated 
his  intentions  to  Raoul,  and  they 
two  spurred  on  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing sight  of  the  strangers  again.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  did  so.  At 
the  end  of  one  of  the  long  flat  roads 
leading  out  of  Huntingdon,  the 
ground  rose  a  little,  sufficiently  to 
show,  about  half  a  mile  ahead,  the 
figures  of  a  party,  corresponding  in 
numbers  to  Raoul's  account,  in  dis- 
tinct outline  for  a  few  moments 
against  the  sky.  Raoul  pointed  them 
out  eagerly  to  his  companion. 

"  It  happens  well  enough,"  said 
Waryn,  "  that  our  roads  lie  in  the 
same  direction  for  some  miles  yet. 
I  had  meant,  indeed,  to  strike  off  to 
the  right  yonder,  as  being  somewhat 
shorter  and  less  frequented  ;  but  we 
will  see  something  more  of  these 
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riders  yet,  be  they  who  they  may.  We 
may  push  on  now  for  a  while.' 

Still  keeping  the  strangers  in  sight 
from  time  to  time,  until  they  had 
now  left  Huntingdon  many  miles 
behind  them,  they  came  at  last 
within  view  of  the  point  when  the 
main  roads  diverged;  one  leading 
on  in  the  direction  which  they  would 
have  to  take  in  order  to  reach  the 
Leys,  and  the  other  following  more 
closely  the  course  of  the  river  to- 
wards Ladysmede  and  Rivelsby. 
They  could  see  that  the  party  they 
were  following  took  the  latter. 
Foliot  hesitated  for  a  while  as  to  his 
own  course ;  i\t  last  his  determina- 
tion was  taken.  If  he  followed 
them  as  far  as  the  monastery,  it 
could  but  cause  a  delay  of  a  few 
hours  ;  if  they  halted,  as  he  thought 
probable,  at  Ladysmede,  it  would 
nave  led  him,  after  all,  but  a  few 
miles  out  of  his  direct  road  to  the 
Leys.  The  chief  precaution  to  be 
taken  was,  not  to  allow  the  strangers 
to  find  out  that  they  were  thus 
•watched  and  followed.  Explaining 
his  object  to  Raoul,  Waryn  waited 
at  the  junction  of  the  roads  for  his 
followers  to  rejoin  him ;  and  then, 
directing  the  young  esquire  to  keep 
his  party  at  sufficient  distance  in 
the  rear  to  be  out  of  sight,  he  him- 
self rode  forward  alone,  keeping  the 
riders  in  front  of  him  in  view  from 
time  to  time,  but  concealing  himself 
as  well  as  he  could  under  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  and  thickets  by  the  way- 
side, or  hanging  back  out  of  sight 
altogether  whenever  the  level  open 
road  would  have  made  his  figure 
too  conspicuous  in  the  bright  moon- 
light. Even  if  they  caught  sight 
occasionally  of  a  single  horseman  in 
the  rear,  he  did  not  think  it  likely 
that  such  a  circumstance  would 
affect  their  movements. 

So  they  rode  on,  until  the  turn  to 
Ladysmede  was  past,  and  the  horse- 
men, leaving  its  towers  on  their  left, 
rode  on  towards  the  bridge  at  Swin- 
ford  Mill,  which  was  scarce  three 
miles  from  the  monastery.  It  was 
plain,  then,  that  either  Rivelsby  was 
the  point  of  their  destination,  or  that 
they  were  bound  still  farther  on.  A 
very  few  minutes  would  decide  it ; 
for,  after  crossing  the  bridge,  if  they 
took  the  by-road  to  their  left,  it  could 
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bring  them  nowhere  but  to  the  abbey 
gates.  Carefully  keeping  himself  out 
of  sight,  Waryn  watched  until  they 
should  clear  the  low  growth  of  alder 
and  willow  by  the  river-side,  which 
they  were  now  riding  through,  and 
make  their  appearance  on  the  bridge. 
He  watched  and  waited — longer  thau 
he  had  calculated  as  sufficient  for 
them  to  reach  the  spot— but  he  saw 
nothing.  There  was  a  drift  of  clouds 
over  the  moon,  too,  at  the  time, 
which  prevented  his  seeing  as  plainly 
as  before.  But  he  listened,  ana  could 
hear  no  horse-hoofs  on  the  bridge,  as 
in  the  still  clear  night  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  do  ;  and  when 
the  moon  shone  out  again  as  before, 
there  was  no  living  figure  in  sight. 
He  rode  cautiously  forward,  and 
watched  and  listened  again.  So  Ion" 
a  time  had  now  passed,  that  he  could 
hear  the  sound  of  his  own  party  com- 
ing up  in  the  distance.  It  became 
clear  to  him  that,  whatever  had  be- 
come of  the  strangers,  they  could 
hardly  have  crossed  Swinford  Bridge. 
Far  from  quieting  his  suspicion  that 
they  were  bound  on  some  evil  errand 
to  Rivelsby,  this  circumstance  served 
to  increase  it.  There  was  no  regular 
frequented  horse-road  on  that  side 
of  the  river;  but  the  low  thickets 
with  which  the  banks  were  lined 
were  well  adapted  for  concealment 
or  ambuscade.  The  correspondence 
which  the  prior  had  been  carrying  on 
with  the  enemies  of  the  legate,  and 
which,  thanks  to  the  latter's  liberal 
payment  'of  his  spies,  had  passed 
through  Waryn's  bands,  made  it 
probable  enough  that  some  treachery 
might  be  planned  there  during  the 
abbot's  absence ;  or  there  might  be 
some  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sir  God- 
frey or  his  friend  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  the  heiress  of 
Willan's  Hope.  He  waited,  there- 
fore, after  crossing  the  river,  for 
Raoul  and  the  others  to  rejoin  him  : 
and  then,  stationing  one  of  his  small 
party  within  view  of  the  bridge,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  keep  close,  and 
to  bring  him  intelligence  if  any  per- 
sons crossed  it,  or  if  he  saw  any  move- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
he  rode  on  with  the  rest  in  silence, 
but  at  a  brisk  pace,  to  the  abbey. 

The  road  which  they  took  was  in 
a  line  much  more  direct  than  the 
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course  of  the  river,  from  which  it 
consequently  diverged  some  distance 
immediately  after  crossing  it  at  the 
mill,  and  did  not  approach  it  again 
until  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
abbey.  Already  its  old  towers  al- 
most threw  their  shadow  on  Foliot 
and  his  companions,  when  a  cry, 
twice  or  thrice  repeated,  struck  upon 
their  ears  from  the  meadows  by  the 
water -side.  It  might  have  been 
nothing  more  than  the  note  of  some 
of  the  wild-fowl,  flocks  of  which,  of 
all  kinds,  found  food  and  shelter  in 
the  thick  osier-beds  and  swampy 
ground  which  bordered  the  river, 
many  acres  of  which,  in  a  wet  season, 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  wide 
mere.  Had  Foliot's  ears  been  less 
suspicious,  it  might  have  passed 
without  notice,  but  at  this  moment 
he  was  on  the  watch  for  any  sound 
or  sight  more  than  ordinary.  He 
checked  his  horse  at  once,  and  hold- 
ing up  his  hand  to  his  surprised  fol- 
lowers, whose  obtuser  senses  had  not 
remarked  it,  he  bid  them  stop  and 
listen.  Raoul  had  heard  it  too.  At 
the  moment  when  both  had  almost 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
really  nothing  more  than  the  cry  of 
a  heron  or  some  other  water-bird,  it 
was  repeated.  This  time  the  sound 
was  even  more  peculiar — more  like  a 
human  voice,  but  as  if  muffled  and 
subdued.  All  bent  forward  eagerly 
to  look  and  listen,  for  it  seemed  as 
if  it  came  from  no  great  distance ; 
but  the  fog  along  the  river-banks  de- 
fied one  sense,  and  went  far  to  be- 
wilder the  other,  for  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  amongst  the  list- 
eners as  to  the  quarter  from  which 
the  sound  had  proceeded.  Again  it 
came — for  an  instant  only,  but  now 
so  loud  and  distinct  that  even  the 
rude  bowmen  started,  for  it  seemed 
almost  close  beside  them.  There  was 
no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  its  nature ; 
it  must  have  been  a  woman's  voice, 
and  in  bitter  peril  or  distress.  Dash- 
ing through  the  low  fence  that  lined 
the  roadway,  as  by  a  simultaneous 
impulse,  Waryn  and  Raoul  made 
down  towards  the  river,  the  rest  fol- 
lowing as  they  might.  There  was  no 
word  spoken  ;  not  only  because  any 
answering  shout  that  would  have 
betrayed  their  near  neighbourhood 
might  have  defeated  their  object,  if 
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any  violence  were  afoot,  but  also  be- 
cause in  both  of  the  young  men  their 
whole  faculties  were  absorbed  for 
the  moment  in  the  intense  eagerness 
to  reach  the  spot  where  their  help 
seemed  to  be  required.  Less  than 
two  minutes,  at  headlong  speed, 
found  them  at  the  river's  side.  But 
even  now  they  could  see  or  hear 
nothing.  Floundering  in  the  heavy 
ground,  they  dashed  on  instinctively 
towards  the  abbey.  They  did  not 
hear  the  voice  again ;  but  as  they 
stopped  for  an  instant  to  listen,  they 
caught  the  sound  of  oars  in  the  same 
direction.  Bright  as  the  night  was, 
the  heavy  mist  clung  so  close  and 
thick  where  they  now  were,  that  they 
could  barely  see  threescore  yards  be- 
fore them.  They  were  almost  close 
under  the  abbey  walls,  where  what 
was  called  the  water-gate  opened 
on  the  river,  which  washed  the  out- 
er precinct,  before  they  knew  they 
were  so  near.  A  few  paces  more, 
and  the  cause  of  the  piteous  out- 
cry they  had  heard  became  evi-  ' 
dent  enough,  though  it  was  longer 
before  the  whole  scene  became  in- 
telligible. 

A  female  figure,  whose  white 
dress  was  the  first  object  which  broke 
upon  their  eyes  clearly  through  the 
mist, -stood  clinging  to  one  of  the 
low  willow-trees  on  the  bank  nearly 
opposite.  Two  men  were  trying, 
with  as  little  actual  violence  as  pos- 
sible, to  unloose  her  grasp  of  it,  with 
the  object,  apparently,  of  mounting 
her  upon  a  horse  which  a  third  held 
close  at  hand.  Two  or  three  others, 
themselves  mounted,  and  holding 
their  comrades'  horses,  stood  at  a 
little  distance.  A  flat  boat,  with  one 
or  two  persons  in  it,  lay  close  along- 
side. There  was  no  cry  heard  now 
from  the  victim  of  this  outrage — a 
scarf  had  been  tied  close  over  her 
mouth;  but  so  unequal  a  struggle 
could  not  have  lasted  even  so  long 
as  it  already  had,  if  it  had  not 
been  that  the  men  were  plainly  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  of  hurting  their 
prisoner — a  risk  which  her  desperate 
grasp  of  the  tree  to  which  she  clung 
made  it  difficult  to  avoid.  They 
seemed  to  be  waiting  until  her  fail- 
ing strength  would  make  further 
resistance  impossible.  Both  Foliot 
and  Raoul  recognised  the  struggling 
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figure  at  once  as  that  of  the  Lady 
Gladice. 

So  intent  had  her  captors  been 
upon  their  one  object,  that  they  did 
not  appear  to  have  heard  the  ap- 
proach of  riders  on  the  opposite 
bank  ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  saw 
the  figures  of  Waryn  and  his  com- 
panion burst  into  sight  through  the 
veil  of  mist,  and  heard  their  loud 
and  indignant  shouts  of  wrath  and 
defiance,  that  they  were  aware  of  any 
threatened  interruption  to  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

"Let  go,  false  villains  !"— " Un- 
hand her,  on  your  lives ! " — cried  Fo- 
liot  and  Raoul  in  the  same  breath, 
waving  their  swords  as  if  they  woulu 
have  hurled  them  across  the  river. 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  who 
had  seized  Gladice,  startled  at  this 
sudden  apparition,  half  let  go  their 
hold.  She  took  advantage  of  it  to 
tear  the  covering  from  her  mouth, 
and  to  appeal  piteously  to  the  new- 
comers (whom,  however,  she  did  not 
seem  to  recognise)  for  help.  The 
men  still  stood  irresolute ;  Foliot 
and  the  young  esquire,  though  their 
own  followers  had  not  yet  come  up, 
represented  to  their  alarmed  fancy 
an  indefinite  force  of  enemies.  A 
voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from 
the  leader  of  the  party,  soon  recalled 
them  to  a  juster  appreciation  of  their 
position. 

"  Cowardly  fools  ! "  said  he,  riding 
forward,  "is  not  the  river  betwixt 
ye?" 

He  advanced  towards  Gladice  as 
he  spoke,  as  if  to  aid  the  others  in 
forcing  her  on  horseback.  She  clung 
desperately  to  the  willow,  and  again 
shrieked  wildly  for  help. 

"  0,  save  me  !  save  me  !  for  the 
blessed  Virgin's  sake,  whoever  ye 
be — take  me  from  these  men's  hands ! 
Oh,  Master  Foliot,"  she  said,  as  at  the 
moment  she  recognised  his  features 
or  his  voice — "  for  the  love  of  heaven 
and  honour,  save  me  ! " 

Waryn  gnashed  his  teeth  with 
honest  rage  as  the  gallant  animal  he 
rode,  by  an  instinct  more  prudent 
than  his  master's,  refused,  in  spite  of 
the  spur  which  was  driven  into  him 
up  to  the  rowel,  to  take  the  water. 
Deep  and  wide,  and  with  no  footing 
on  its  steep  banks  for  a  horse  to  land 
without  the  utmost  difficulty,  steed 
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and  rider  might  hardly  have  made 
good  the  passage  of  that  river,  even 
if  HO  enemy  had  opposed  them  on 
the  other  side.  Twice  the  good 
chestnut  refused  it ;  his  sagacity  was 
proof  against  his  master's  excited 
temper,  which  might  be  judged  of 
by  tlie  oath  which  escaped  his  lips. 
Raoul  had  made  the  same  attempt, 
and  with  a  similar  failure.  He  had 
even,  in  a  fit  of  boyish  desperation, 
succeeded  iii  backing  his  horse  partly 
over  the  bank,  but,  fortunately  for 
himself  and  his  rider,  he  struggled 
out  again. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  to  dismount, 
and  swim  across  in  the  face  of  their 
opponents,  would  be  all  but  madness. 
The  reception  they  would  meet  with 
in  such  an  attempt  was  plainly  inti- 
mated by  the  voice  which  now  came 
to  them  across  the  water. 

"  Ride  back,  if  ye  love  your  lives  ! 
meddle  not  with  them  who  seek  not 
to  meddle  with  you.  No  harm  is 
meant  to  the  lady — but  keep  back, 
or  ye  are  but  dead  men  ! " 

An  arrow  whistled  close  to  Waryn's 
ear,  as  if  to  give  emphasis  to  the 
warning  ;  but  the  leader  seemed  to 
rebuke  the  man  who  had  discharged 
it.  At  this  moment  the  slender  es- 
cort that  had  followed  them  from 
Huntingdon  rode  up.  Leaping  from 
his  horse,  and  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, Foliot  seized  a  bow  from  the 
hands  of  the  first,  and  whispered  to 
the  next  of  his  comrades, 

"  Shoot  me  a  straight  bolt  now,  and 
I  will  not  fail  to  remember  it.  Take 
him  on  the  grey  horse  yonder." 

The  man  had  unslung  his  bow,  and 
had  his  arrow  fitted.  But  the  move- 
ment had  been  marked  on  the  other 
side.  Another  bow-string  twanged 
before  he  could  draw  his  own,  andhe 
dropped  at  Waryn's  feet,  writhing  in 
his  death-throes. 

It  did  not  unsteady  Foliot's  hand, 
though  the  poor  bowman  grasped  his 
knee  in  his  silent  agony.  But  it  gave  a 
fierce  meaning  to  the  low  laugh  which 
burst  from  him,  as  a  smothered  groan 
from  the  opposite  side  gave  assur- 
ance that  his  own  aim  had  at  least 
avenged  him.  For  the  first  time  he 
had  taken  life,  and  felt  nothing  but  a 
terrible  exultation.  He  saw  at  once, 
however,  that  his  own  diminished 
party  stood  too  much  exposed  for 
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this  kind  of  contest  to  be  carried  on 
successfully,  even  if  their  adversaries 
were  not  superior  in  their  number 
of  archers — for  they  were  sheltered 
in  great  measure  by  the  willow-trees, 
of  which  they  would  well  know  how 
to  take  advantage. 

"  Back,  under  the  wall,  all  of  you, 
and  dismount — let  the  horses  go  ! " 
He  stepped  back  himself  as  he  spoke, 
while  he  fitted  a  new  arrow  to  the  wea- 
pon he  held  in  his  hand.  Under  the 
abbey  wall  they  were  in  such  strong 
shadow,  as  to  be  all  but  invisible 
from  the  other  side. 

Again  Waryn  drew  his  bow,  and 
one  of  the  men  who  had  laid  hands 
on  Gladice  dropped  forwards  amongst 
the  reeds. 

Their  adversaries,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  evidently  not  so  anxious 
to  continue  the  contest  as  to  carry 
off  their  prey.  The  boat  had  al- 
ready made  its  way  up  the  stream. 
One  or  two  arrows  struck  the  wall 
behind  Waryn  ;  but  the  leader's 
voice  was  heard  again  in  loud  tones, 
ordering  some  of  his  men  to  fall 
back  under  shelter  of  the  trees, 
while  he  himself,  with  some  sort  of 
apology,  as  it  seemed,  for  his  vio- 
lence, tore  Gladice  from  her  hold, 
and  half  dragged,  half  carried  her 
towards  the  horse.  Once  more  her 
piteous  appeal  came  across  the  water. 

Waryn  followed  the  man  with  his 
eye  as  he  moved,  his  arrow  drawn  to 
the  head,  yet  not  daring  to  discharge 
it,  the  two  figures  were  in  such  peril- 
ous contiguity.  Twice  he  raised  and 
levelled  the  weapon,  and  twice  he 
lowered  it  again,  not  venturing  to 
shoot.  For  one  instant  his  impulse 
again  was  to  dash  into  the  river,  and 
swim  across,  at  any  hazard,  to  the 
rescue.  But  his  better  sense  told 
Jiim  that  such  an  act  was  but  throw- 
ing away  his  only  real  chance  of 
effecting  her  deliverance.  In  his 
eagerness,  he  had  stepped  out  from 
the  cover  of  the  wall,  and  every 
movement  was  visible  enough  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

"  Shoot ! "  cried  Gladice,  ceasing 
for  a  moment  to  struggle  in  her  cap- 
tor's grasp,  as  she  saw  Foliot's  hesi- 
tating action — "shoot,  in  God's 
name  !  shoot,  and  fear  not ! " 

The  man  who  held  her  saw  his 
advantage,  and  kept  his  prisoner  as 
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much  as  possible  in  front  of  him, 
while  he  still  strove  to  force  her  on 
the  horse.  Waryn 's  bowmen  had 
not  been  idle,  and  the  comrade  who 
was  assisting  him  bad  already  been 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  let  go  his 
hold. 

Again  Waryn  had  drawn  his  arrow 
to  the  head,  when  a  sudden  move- 
ment in  the  two  figures  brought 
Gladice  into  the  line  of  his  aim. 
He  waited  an  instant,  and  then 
raised  the  bow  again,  but  his  hand 
shook  and  his  eye  failed  him.  He 
lowered  it  once  more,  with  a  mut- 
tered expression  of  impatience  at  his 
own  weakness.  He  had  never  felt  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  his  own  skill 
before.  It  could  be  barely  twoscore 
yards  to  where  they  stood,  and  at 
that  length  he  would  have  held  it 
child's  play  to  shoot  within  a  finger's- 
breadth.  It  was  not  the  light  that 
was  in  fault — that  was  good  enough; 
he  could  see  the  white  arms  gleam- 
ing in  the  moonlight,  as  bright  as  if 
it  were  day.  Standing  where  he  did, 
he  was  a  mark  at  once  for  the  arch- 
ers opposite.  Two  or  three  arrows 
were  aimed  at  him  while  he  hesitated ; 
one  glanced  off  his  steel  cap,  one 
went  through  his  shoulder  up  to  the 
feather — but  he  neither  heard  nor 
felt.  He  breathed  a  word  of  inward 
prayer,  and  let  his  arrow  go.  A 
faint  scream  followed  the  shot,  and 
he  saw  Gladice  and  her  captor  come 
to  the  ground  together.  His  brain 
and  eye  swam,  so  that  he  could  no 
longer  see  distinctly ;  but  he  threw 
the  bow  from  him,  and  in  another 
moment  was  breasting  the  river. 

Kabul  meanwhile,  armed  with  no 
other  weapon  than  his  sword,  had 
fretted  impatiently  on  the  bank  for 
some  few  moments  in  helpless  in- 
activity. Then,  riding  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  stream,  he  sought  to 
find  some  less  impracticable  passage. 
At  one  point  the  shelving  bank 
seemed  to  promise  better  for  his  ob- 
ject. His  horse  had  been  wounded 
by  an  arrow,  and,  stung  with  the 
pain,  answered  perhaps  the  more 
readily  to  the  esquire's  desperate 
spurring,  and  plunged  at  last  bodily 
into  the  deep  water.  Horse  and 
rider  made  their  way  across  with 
some  little  difficulty,  unnoticed  by 
either  party,  whose  attention  was 
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fully  occupied  elsewhere;  but  the 
steep  banks  under  the  willows,  where 
the  full  course  of  the  stream  lay,  and 
where  the  water  was  many  feet  in 
depth  to  the  very  edge,  offered  no 
footing  to  the  struggling  animal,  al- 
ready exhausted  with  loss  of  blood. 
Raoul,  after  many  attempts,  finding 
him  failing  under  his  weight,  endea- 
voured to  tfirow  himself  off  to  the 
bank ;  but  in  the  effort  his  foot 
caught  either  in  the  stirrup  or  the 
housings,  and  the  animal,  plunging 
more  wildly  than  ever,  dragged  liim 
along  under  the  willows  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  combatants.  In  vain  were 
all  his  desperate  struggles  to  extri- 
cate himself;  and  by  the  time  that 
Foliot  had  touched  the  opposite 
bank,  the  young  esquire  was  oeing 
carried  all  but  senseless  down  the 
stream. 

It  was  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  re- 
lief and  of  painful  apprehension  that 
Waryn,  upon  gaining  the  bank,  saw 
Gladice  rise  from  the  ground,  and 
struggle  towards  him.  He  could 
see  that  her  white  dress  was  stained 
with  blood. 

"  Mother  of  heaven ! "  said  he,  as 
he  rushed  to  meet  her — "  you  surely 
are  not  hurt ! " 

"  No,"  she  said,  trying  in  vain  to 
command  her  feelings,  and  bursting 
into  a  fit  of  violent  weeping,  the  re- 
action of  long  excitement,  as  she  re- 
cognised the  face  of  a  friend,  and 
leant  on  him  for  a  moment  for  sup- 
port—" No  !  I  have  taken  no  harm ; 
this  blood" — she  gave  a  sickly,  shud- 
dering smile  as  she  looked  down  at  it 
— "  is  not  mine  ;  but  are  we  safe 
now?" 

She  clung  to  Foliot,  while  she 
looked  round  still  in  trembling  ap- 
prehension. Disheartened  by  their 
leader's  fall,  and  being  themselves 
probably  more  interested  in  their  own 
safety  than  in  the  success  of  their 
object,  the  men  had  taken  to  their 
horses  and  were  already  galloping  off. 
The  appearance  of  Foliot,  and  the 
plunging  of  Raoul's  horse  in  the 
water,  had  made  them  think  it  pos- 
sible that  the  attacking  party  were 
crossing  the  river  in  greater  force. 
Gladice's  eyes  rested  in  alarm  upon 
the  struggling  animal,  which  now 
rose  with  his  fore-legs  on  the  bank 
almost  at  their  feet 
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Dazzled  and  bewildered  as  he  was, 
Waryn  guessed  at  once  that  Raoul 
had  tried  to  swim  the  stream. 

"  Where  is  the  boy  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  saw  that  the  horse  was  rider- 
less. 

"  Who  ?  what  1n  said  Gladice,  only 
clinging  to  him  in  fresh  alarm. 

Gently  but  rapidly  Foliot  unclasped 
the  arm  from  his  shoulder.  Raoul 
was  drowning.  He  rushed  to  the 
bank  and  called  his  name,  but  there 
was  no  answer.  He  was  about 
plunging  into  the  river  again,  when 
he  saw  that  the  horse  was  prevented 
from  making  good  his  landing  by  an 
arm  that  still  clutched  his  rein.  In 
another  moment  he  had  drawn  the 
insensible  body  of  the  young  esquire 
to  land  ;  and  Gladice,  who  had  now 
come  to  some  half-comprehension  of 
what  had  happened,  was  kneeling 
with  him  by  Raoul's  side,  chafing 
the  cold  breast,  and  using  such  simple 
means  as  their  unskilled  zeal  could 
suggest  to  restore  warmth  and  vi- 
tality. 

"Ride  round  to  the  abbey  gates, 
men,"  shouted  Foliot  to  the  archers 
on  the  other  side,  as  soon  as  he  could 
collect  his  thoughts — "get  help  at 
once,  and,  above  all,  a  boat,  for  the 
love  of  heaven!" 

Again  old  Peter  was  disturbed, 
and  muttered  subdued  anathemas 
against  all  unseasonable  travellers  ; 
but  this  time  he  did  his  office  by 
deputy.  The  bell  rang  out  for  lauds 
while  the  men  were  telling  their 
hurried  story,  and  the  sacrist  and 
two  or  three  others,  who  were  already 
on  their  way  to  the  church,  and  had 
stopped  to  listen,  no  sooner  heard 
Folipt's  name,  and  the  nature  of  the 
service  required,  than  they  hastened 
at  once  to  the  water-gate,  where  a 
small  boat  usually  lay  tor  the  accom- 
modation of  the  brotherhood.  The 
boat,  however,  was  not  there ;  and 
some  little  time  was  lost  in  procuring 
a  larger  one  from  the  boat-house. 
At  length  it  was  launched,  and  the 
sacrist  and  his  brethren  arrived  Just 
•when  the  almost  despairing  efforts 
which  had  been  made  for  poor  Raoul's 
recovery  were  beginning  to  have  some 
effect,  and  he  was  giving  signs  of  re- 
turning consciousness.  The  good 
Benedictines  at  once  took  his  further 
treatment  into  their  own  more  ex- 
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perienced  hands — Brother  Andrew, 
shrewd  and  prompt  in  all  emergen- 
cies, had  even  found  time  to  bring  a 
stimulating  cordial  with  him — and 
in  a  few  minutes  their  patient  was 
sufficiently  restored  to  admit  of  being 
placed  in  the  boat  and  carried  over 
with  the  rest  to  the  other  side.  No 
words  could  have  expressed  the  wor- 
thy monks'  horror  and  astonishment, 
when  they  had  time  to  comprehend 
the  whole  particulars  of  the  scene  ; 
the  Lady  Gladice,  whom  they  had 
thought  safe  within  their  own  walls, 
stood  pale  and  shivering  by  the  river- 
side, while  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
archers  lay  bleeding  before  them. 
No  words,  indeed,  did  they  speak, 
whatever  their  feelings  were,  but. 
wisely  confined  their  attention  at 
first  exclusively  to  Raoul ;  and  when 
his  case  seemed  in  favourable  pro- 
gress, with  the  unfailing  charity  of 
their  order,  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  wounded  men  who  lay 
near.  Three,  when  gently  moved  and 
spoken  to,  gave  signs  of  life,  and  were 
lifted  carefully  into  the  boat  by  the 
Benedictines.  Waryn  could  not  re- 
sist an  exclamation  of  impatience 
when,  after  carefully  wrapping  his 
cloak  round  Gladice,  who  was  shiver- 
ing with  cold  and  terror,  he  had 
placed  her  in  the  boat,  and  was  wait- 
ing for  them  to  push  off. 

"  Let  the  hounds  lie,"  he  said,  as 
they  went  to  fetch  the  second  man — 
"  there  are  lives  here  in  peril  which 
were  ill  risked  to  save  a  hundred 
such — let  them  reap  their  own  de- 
serts." 

"Nay,  my  son,"  said  one  of  the 
Benedictines,  old  and  grey-headed, — 
"  all  lives  are  alike  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven." 

They  soon  completed  their  work  of 
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mercy;  and  Waryn,  rebuked  and 
silent,  said  no  more  until  they  reached 
the  water-gate. 

As  they  touched  the  steps  at  the 
landing-place,  Gladice  suddenly  rose, 
and  looked  wildly  round  her. 

"  Bertha  !"  she  cried,—"  Bertha  !— 
Harry  !  where  are  they  ?"  A  low 
groan  came  from  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  where  the  wounded  men  lay. 
The  sacrist  put  down  his  oar,  and 
looked  in  the  face  of  the  one  who  lay 
next  him. 

"  He  it  is,  sure  enough,"  said  the 
monk,  "  if  Harry  be  his  name  :  how 
he  came  here  is  another  matter — he 
is  sore  hurt,  I  fear." 

"  And  Bertha — my  poor  Bertha  ! 
where  is  she  ?  She  was  with  us  in 
the  boat !  Shame  on  me  that  I  should 
forget  her !  Oh  !  for  Heaven's  love," 
Gladice  cried,  laying  her  hand  ou 
Waryn's  shoulder,  u  seek  her  for 
me  !  we  must  not  leave  her  in  such 
hands— I  pray  you,  let  us  seek  her 
at  once !" 

It  was  an  unanswerable  appeal. 
Reluctantly  giving  Gladice  herself 
into  the  sacrist's  charge,  and  leaving 
the  rest  to  carry  the  wounded  men, 
Waryn  took  two  of  the  archers  with 
him  in  the  boat,  and  pulled  again 
across  the  stream.  After  searching  in 
vain  the  bank  where  the  struggle  had 
taken  place,  and  shouting  loudly  the 
poor  tire-woman's  name, he  bethought 
himself  of  the  boat  which  had  disap- 
peared, and  proceeded  up  the  stream, 
though  with  little  hope  of  overtaking 
it.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
they  found  it  lying  under  the  bank, 
but  empty.  Of  poor  Bertha  (who  had 
followed  her  mistress  to  Rivelsby 
only,  as  it  seemed,  to  share  a  new 
peril)  they  could  find  no  trace. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. — THE  RETURN. 


It  was  high  noon  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing when  Abbot  Martin  again 
made  his  appearance  at  Rivelsby,  on 
his  return  from  Huntingdon.  Peter, 
when  he  opened  the  great  gates  for 
his  admission,  stared  at  his  superior 
and  his  strange  retinue  with  evident 
alarm  and  misgiving,  as  if  his  nerves 
had  not  yet  recovered  the  shock 
which  they  had  experienced  from 
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the  strange  visitant  two  nights  ago. 
The  abbot  spoke  to  the  old  man  with 
his  usual  frank  and  kindly  greet- 
ing, but  Peter  only  shook  his  head, 
fumbled  with  his  keys,  and  mut- 
tered something  which  sounded  but 
ominously  for  a  welcome.  He  looked 
more  and  more  bewildered  as  the 
wild-looking  train  of  lances  and  bow- 
men filed  through  the  entrance  after 
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the  churchmen,  and  addressed  to 
each  other  rough  expressions  of  ad- 
miration at  tin-  noble  quadrangle 
which  opened  upon  their  view,  and 
promised  such  substantial  and  well- 
provided  quarters.  He  lifted  his 
hands  once  or  twice,  as  in  a  kind 
of  pious  protest,  as  the  Brabanters 
passed;  although,  in  fact,  they  ex- 
hibited what  was  for  them  an  un- 
usual degree  of  gravity  and  decorum. 
Abbot  Martin  remarked  the  old  port- 
er's strange  expression,  which  he  at- 
tributed entirely  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  the  legate's 
retainers. 

"Peter  does  not  love  strange  faces," 
he  observed  quietly  to  Wolfert  as 
they  passed  on. 

"Our  new  friends,  it  must  be 
granted,  have  not  a  very  taking  cast 
of  countenance,"  replied  the  chaplain. 

"Peter  grows  too  old  for  his  office, 
methinks,"  remarked  the  treasurer, 
who  was  less  charitably  disposed : "  he 
were  far  better  in  the  infirmary." 

He  spoke  out  of  a  laudable  disgust 
at  his  superior's  reception  ;  and  be- 
sides, he  had  a  brother  in  the  mon- 
astery who  was  expecting  promotion, 
and  the  porter's  was  a  place  of  trust, 
and  enjoyed  privileges  and  perquisites 
accordingly. 

The  abbot  had  arrived  at  the  hour 
of  refection,  which  might  in  part 
account  for  the  fact  that  few  of  his 
house  came  forward  to  greet  him. 
Waryn  Foliot,  however,  had  long 
been  anxiously  on  the  watch  for  his 
coming.  Hours  before  it  was  pos- 
sible that  the  journey  could  have 
been  accomplished,  he  had  been  im- 
patiently pacing  the  terrace,  looking 
out  towards  Swinford  Bridge.  It 
was  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief 
that  he  at  last  made  out  the  abbot's 
train  winding  over  it,  and  knew  that 
he  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the 
road.  He  might  have  found  the 
time  pass  less  slowly,  had  he  been 
able  to  question  the  Lady  Gladice 
herself  in  person  as  to  the  cause  of 
her  last  night's  danger,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  explanation  from  her  own 
lips.  But  he  had  not  seen  her  since 
his  return  to  the  abbey  from  his  in- 
effectual search  after  Bertha,  for  she 
had  not  left  her  chamber,  nor  would 
he  have  chosen  to  intrude  upon  her 
privacy  until  the  abbot's  return.  He 
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had,  however,  visited  her  wounded 
follower  in  company  with  the  sacrist, 
and  had  gleaned  from  him  such 
particulars  as  served  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  late  outrage.  He 
found  cropt  Harry  sitting  on  his  pal- 
let, weak  and  pale,  but  sufficiently 
master  of  his  faculties  to  give  a 
tolerably  connected  account  of  all 
that  had  happened  within  his  own 
knowledge.  He  had  been  summoned 
at  midnight  to  attend  his  lady,  as  he 
understood,  to  Huntingdon.  A  boat 
was  waiting  for  them  at  the  river- 
steps,  and  they  were  to  go  part  of 
the  way  by  water,  because  the  roads 
were  dangerous — an  escort  was  await- 
ing them  farther  on.  He  had  found 
his  mistress  apparently  in  consider- 
able tribulation  at  the  suddenness  of 
the  message,  and  the  unseasonableness 
of  the  hour ;  and  two  of  the  brethren 
were  endeavouring  to  cheer  and 
comfort  her.  They  had  it,  they  said, 
under  the  abbot's  hand,  that  she  was 
to  go ;  some  powerful  kinsman  of 
hers,  a  bishop  or  the  like,  had  sent 
fpr  her  ;  so  that  at  last  she  was  over- 
persuaded.  One  of  the  monks — the 
prior,  as  he  believed— had  been  very 
anxious  to  the  last,  that  he,  Harry, 
should  be  left  behind,  saying  that 
it  was  ill  to  be  cumbered  with  too 
many  in  the  boat,  and  that  Bertha's 
company  would  be  sufficient ;  nay, 
that  the  churchmen  themselves  would 
go  with  her  until  they  met  the 
escort :  but  that  the  Lady  Gladice  had 
refused  to  stir  without  him,  and  that 
he  himself  would  have  surely  found  a 
place  in  the  boat  if  he  had  been  forced 
to  tumble  one  of  the  reverend  fathers 
out  of  it ;  indeed,  he  added  with  an 
oath,  that  he  was  just  now  inclined 
to  believe  that  for  so  doing  St  Ben- 
net  himself  would  have  given  him 
absolution.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  prior — for  it  surely  was 
the  prior— had  let  them  out  at  the 
river-gate,  where  a  boat  and  men 
were  waiting  ;  that  they  had  crossed 
the  river  to  get  out  of  the  stream,  as 
the  churchmen  said,  and  touched 
upon  the  bank,  as  though  it  had  been 
by  accident ;  that  two  or  three  men 
jumped  up  from  among  the  reeds,  and 
sprang  into  the  boat— that  Bertha 
screamed,  and  that  he  had  raised  his 
axe  and  would  have  given  short 
account  of  one  of  them,  but  that, 
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as  lie  believed,  one  of  the  monks  had 
caught  his  arm — then  came  a  crash- 
ing blow  upon  his  own  head,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  seemed  strangely 
multiplied,  but  he  had  struggled 
ashore,  as  he  believed — and  there  his 
reminiscences  of  the  night  ended. 

Of  the  other  wounded  men,  whom 
the  monks  had  carried  into  the  abbey, 
one  was  in  a  dying  state,  the  other 
had  been  shot  through  the  face,  and 
either  could,  or  would,  say  nothing. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Gladice  had  been  decoyed  from  the 
abbey  by  a  false  message  from  the 
abbot,  and  little  that  the  prior  him- 
self had  been  the  chief  agent  in  this 
detestable  treachery.  The  horsemen 
whom  Foliot  had  tracked  from  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  of  whom  he  had  lost 
sight  so  strangely  at  Swinford 
Bridge,  had  no  doubt  ridden  along 
the  further  bank  of  the  river,  and 
awaited  there,  by  a  preconcerted 
plan,  the  crossing  of  the  boat  from 
the  monastery.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  Waryn  had  chafed  with  indigna- 
tion and  anxiety  as  he  walked  to  and 
fro,  watching  what  little  he  could  see 
of  the  road  by  which  the  abbot  was 
to  come  ;  if  anything  should  have  oc- 
curred to  detain  him  at  Huntingdon, 
or  if,  as  was  by  no  means  improbable, 
he  should  be  cut  off  in  his  return  by 
some  new  movement  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Godfrey  or  his  fellow-conspira- 
tors, in  what  a  position  should  he  find 
himself  at  Rivelsby  !  knowing  him- 
self to  be  in  such  a  nest  of  traitors — 
for  in  the  first  burst  of  his  wrath 
Waryn  was  inclined  to  class  all  the 
poor  Benedictines  in  that  category — 
without,  authority  or  power  to  take 
any  measures  for  his  own  or  others' 
safety.  He  did  not  feel  the  burden 
of  his  responsibilities  the  less,  per- 
haps, since  that  piteous  appeal  to  his 
protection  had  wrung  across  the 
water. 

In  the  sacrist,  indeed,  he  believed 
that  he  had  found  one  that  he  could 
implicitly  trust.  Brother  Andrew 
had  been  present  while  Foliot  had 
extracted  from  Gladice's  follower  the 
information  which  has  already  been 
recorded  ;  nay,  he  had  heard  it  all 
piecemeal  beforehand,  while  he  was 
dressing  the  man's,  wound  :  he  had 
even  taken  the  precaution  of  impress- 
ing upon  him  the  necessity  of  a  cau- 
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tious  silence  upon  all  these  particu- 
lars, and  especially  as  to  the  prior's 
supposed  share  in  the  transaction,  to 
any  in  the  monastery  except  Foliot 
and  himself;  and  for  this  reason  had 
taken  upon  himself  an  office  which 
would  have  been  more  naturally  per- 
formed by  the  servants  of  the  infir- 
mary. His  patient,  though  inclined 
to  be  garrulous  enough  upon  all  mat- 
ters which  concerned  himself  or 
others — a  quality  which  had  already 
gained  him  some  popularity  in  his 
new  quarters — was  shrewd  and  faith- 
ful enough  to  see  the  need  of  this 
precaution,  and  feigned  either  sleep 
or  ignorance  when  others  of  the 
brethren — one  an  emissary  from  the 
prior  himself  —  tried  to  ascertain 
from  him  what  he  remembered  of  his 
last  night's  adventure.  But  when 
Foliot  was  disposed  to  take  brother 
Andrew  into  council,  and  to  question 
him  as  to  what  he  might  know  or 
suspect  of  the  prior's  dealings,  he  did 
not  find  his  confidence  as  fully  reci- 
procated as  he  could  have  wished. 
Mysterious  shakes  of  the  head  and 
short  ejaculations  were  pretty  nearly 
all  that  "the  sacrist  vouchsafed  in 
answer.  He  looked  upon  all  outside 
the  walls  of  his  convent  as  Gentiles, 
who  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
secrets,  or  admitted  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  failings,  of  a  privileged  people. 
Besides,  Waryn  was  young ;  which 
was  synonymous  in  his  eyes  with  the 
sins  of  folly,  rashness,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  opposite  qualities  to  sound 
counsel.  Though  he  bestowed  on 
him,  therefore,  many  words  of  what 
he  intended  for  gracious  encourage- 
ment and  patronising  kindness,  and 
endeavoured  to  show  in  his  peculiar 
manner  that  he  appreciated  his  ser- 
vices, they  did  not  advance  much  in 
the  way  of  a  mutual  understanding. 
It  did  not  contribute  to  this  result, 
perhaps,  in  the  young  man's  present 
mood,  that  in  discussing  the  circum- 
stances and  probable  motives  of  the 
last  night's  outrage,  Brother  Andrew 
introduced  by  way  of  comparison 
some  profoundly  moral  observations 
as  to  Mother  Eve,  Delilah,  Helen  of 
Troy,  and  other  characters,  profane 
and  sacred.  If  there  was  a  sly 
twinkle  in  the  sacrist's  eye  as  he  thus 
philosophised,  which  might  have  led 
to  a  doubt  whether  he  was  altogether 
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in  earnest,  Waryn  was  too  angry  to 
observe  it. 

He  had  been  almost  as  anxious, 
however,  as  Foliot  or  Raoul  could  be. 
for  his  superior's  safe  return,  and  haa 
been  sitting  quietly  in  brother  Peter's 
chamber  at  the  gate,  awaiting  him. 
He  knew  that  expected  arrivals  do  not 
come  the  quicker  for  being  watched 
along  the  road. 

"  I  would  he  were  come  too,  bro- 
ther Peter,"  he  had  said,  as  Raoul 
left  them  together  after  coming  for 
the  third  time  at  least  to  look  out 
from  the  upper  room  in  the  gate- 
tower,  which  was  ascended  by  a  little 
stair  from  that  in  which  they  were 
sitting,  which  he  fancied  commanded 
rather  a  more  distant  view  than  the 
terrace.  "  Ay,  I  am  fain  enough  for 
him  to  be  here— St  Mary  bring  him 
safely  by  the  way  !  But  the  mother 
of  Sisera,  I  reckon,  did  not  hasten  the 
chariot  by  looking  forth  of  the  lattice 
window.' 

He  was  the  first  to  assist  the  ab- 
bot to  dismount  when  he  at  last  ar- 
rived. 

"  The  saints  be  praised,  father," 
said  he  as  he  held  the  stirrup,  "  that 
we  have  you  home  again— we  little 
hoped  for  you  so  early.  Nay," 
he  added  in  a  whisper,  "  there  be 
some  here  who  scarce  looked  for  your 
reverence  to  return  at  all." 

The  abbot  did  not  reply  at  once, 
for  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Folio t's 
face,  who  was  assisting  him  on  the 
other  side.  He  saw  at  once,  by  its 
expression,  that  there  was  something 
to  be  told :  his  own  forebodings 
helped  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  evil. 

"  Is  all  well,  Waryn  ?"  he  inquired, 
anxiously. 

"  Welcome  home,  my  good  lord — 
you  come  in  good  time,"  replied  Fo- 
liot, evading  a  direct  answer  to  his 
question,  while  others  were  by  to 
listen.  He  led  the  abbot  aside  a  few 
steps,  and  proceeded  to  explain  to 
him,  briefly  and  hurriedly,  so  much 
as  he  knew  of  the  events  of  the  past 
night. 

"  I  told  you,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
prior  was  fake ;  you  need  now  no 
further  proof  of  it." 

The  abbot's  honest  indignation 
scarcely  left  him  the  power  of  speech 
for  the  first  few  moments.  Unsuspi- 
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cicus  to  a  fault,  treachery  and  false- 
hood struck  him  with  tenfold  abhor- 
rence when  they  were  proved. 

"  By  St  Mary  !  but  he  shall  rue  it," 
he  exclaimed,  "  if  it  were  the  last  act 
of  my  life !  I  have  used  the  power 
which  Heaven  hath  given  me  all  too 
lightly  j  hitherto — it  has  been  my  sin, 
my  grievous  sin  ;  but  I  were  more 
unworthy  even  than  yon  false  traitor 
himself,  if  I  let  such  a  deed  go  un- 
punished for  an  hour.— Where  is  the 
prior  ?"  he  asked,  turning  to  the  sa- 
crist, who  stood  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. 

"  He  is  in  the  refectory  with  the 
brethren,"  said  the  sacrist. 

"  Let  us  go  thither  at  once." 

Through  the  lofty  archway,  which 
connected  the  two  quadrangles,  to 
the  refectory  Abbot  Martin  straight- 
way proceeded,  followed  by  Foliot 
ana  tne  sacrist.  He  acknowledged 
the  lowly  obeisance  of  the  few  monks 
whom  he  passed  on  his  way  in  a  more 
constrained  manner  than  usual ;  he 
had  but  too  much  at  the  moment  to 
occupy  his  thoughts. 

Prior  Hugh  sat  in  the  place  of 
honour  amongst  the  assembled  bre- 
thren. Not  in  the  abbot's  chair, 
which  was  left  vacant ;  but  in  all 
other  respects  he  had  assumed,  as  of 
right,  the  superior's  office  and  autho- 
rity. He  had  done  what  he  could, 
during  these  few  hours  of  rule,  to 
increase  his  popularity  not  only  with 
those  whom  ne  already  counted 
amongst  his  friends,  but  with  the 
large  mass  of  indifferentisin  which 
at  Rivelsby,  as  elsewhere,  was  al- 
ways ready  to  go  with  the  stream  of 
present  success  which  might  be  likely 
to  carry  their  own  advantage  with  it. 
An  ample  allowance  of  mead,  at  the 
prior's  private  cost,  was  being  set 
upon  the  board  (though  it  was  a 
maigre  day)  as  the  abbot  entered,  as 
if  to  inaugurate  a  new  and  more  lib- 
eral administration. 

All  rose  as  Abbot  Martin  passed 
up  the  long  line  of  tables,  and  with- 
out a  word  took  his  own  proper  seat. 
His  sudden  appearance — perhaps 
also  the  unusually  stern  expression 
upon  his  features — produced  an  evi- 
dent consternation.  Some  ominous 
foreboding  kept  even  those  voices 
silent,  which  would  have  been  most 
ready  to  welcome  heartily  his  safe 
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return.  Brother  looked  at  brother 
with  glances  of  various  expression  ; 
but  only  a  few  here  and  there  whis- 
pered to  each  other  their  thoughts. 
One  fruit  already  had  been  borne 
from  the  seeds  of  discontent  and 
discord  which  Prior  Hugh  had 
long  been  sowing  so  diligently — no 
man  there  now  fully  trusted  his 
neighbour. 

The  prior  set  down  the  cup  from 
which  he  had  been  drinking,  and  his 
face  flushed  purple  as  though  the 
draught  were  choking  him.  He  re- 
covered himself,  however,  before  the 
abbot  reached  the  spot  where  he  sat, 
and  even  succeeded  in  greeting  his 
superior  with  a  fairly  assumed  show 
of  congratulation  and  deference. 

"  Welcome,  my  lord  abbot — earlier 
than  we  had  hoped,  or  we  had  surely 
not  suffered  you  to  take  us  thus  un- 
awares." 

The  abbot  made  him  no  reply. 

"  Take  this  hence,"  said  he  to  the 
lay  brother  who  officiously  placed  a 
beaker  of  wine  before  him — "  it  be- 
seems us  better  to  fast  than  to  feast 
to-day,  when  the  faith  and  honour  of 
our  house  is  trampled  in  the  dust  by 
those  who  should  most  maintain  it ! 
Brother  Oswald  ! "  he  called  to  the 
third  prior,  who  sat  near,  "  you  are 
the  eldest  of  us  in  years,  and  I  have 
to  lay  on  you  an  office  which  I  never 
thought  to  have  had  cause  to  exercise 
on  the  humblest  of  my  children  here 
— still  less" — his  voice  broke  as  he 
went  on,  but  he  mastered  himself, 
and  his  last  words  pierced  the  intense 
silence,  distinct  though  not  loud. 
"  Take  in  charge  Hugh,  no  longer 
prior  of  this  house,  but  perjured  to 
his  monastic  oath,  and  a  traitor  to 
his  king  ! " 

The  prior  had  felt  that  he  was  de- 
tected, and  was  resolved  to  brave  it 
out.  As  the  aged  monk,  timid  and 
hesitating,  moved  towards  him  to 
execute  the  superior's  command,  he 
drew  back  a  step  or  two,  and  shouted 
aloud  to  the  assembled  monks. 

"  Listen,  good  brothers !  we  have 
borne  with  this  lord  abbot  too  long  ! 
He  does  well  to  make  the  most  of 
his  few  days  of  power — he  knows 
that  already  there  is  a  warrant  passed 
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for  his  deposing.  The  right  noble 
Earl  of  Morton " 

"To  prison  with  him  straight, 
brother  Andrew ;  call  the  servitors 
to  aid  if  he  resist — we  will  listen  to 
no  treason  here !" 

The  sacrist  was  making  his  way  up 
to  support  the  hesitating  and  trem- 
bling official,  when  the  prior's  friends 
closed  round  him,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  offer  at  least  a  passive  re- 
sistance to  the  abbot's  authority. 
The  prior  stood  with  his  back  against 
the  refectory  wall,  and  still,  loudly 
appealing  against  the  abbot's  pro- 
ceeding, seemed  determined  to  bid 
defiance  to  his  would-be  captors. 
Foliot  was  pressing  forward,  when 
the  abbot  stopped  him. 

"  He  is  a  son  of  the  Church,"  he 
said,  "  false  and  unworthy  as  he  is — 
we  will  not  lay  secular  hands  upon 
him,  if  it  may  be  helped.  On  your 
obedience,  my  sons,  I  call  upon  you 
to  remove  this  bold  bad  man  from 
amongst  us." 

The  prior's  friends  still  made  a 
close  circle  round  him,  and  looks  of 
defiance  met  the  abbot  on  many 
faces  within  view.  The  better  dis- 
posed of  the  monks,  on  the  other 
nand,  seemed  cowed  and  irresolute, 
when  a  single  powerful  figure  forced 
its  way  with  quiet  strength  through 
the  crowd,  and,  grappling  the  rebel- 
lious churchman,  drew  him  from 
amongst  his  partisans  as  easily  as  if 
he  had  been  a  struggling  child.  It 
was  the  pilgrim  monk,  whose  black 
vizard  gave  him  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  some  professional  executioner. 
The  prior  almost  ceased  to  struggle 
as  the  fierce  eyes  gazed  on  him 
through  the  mask  with  unnatural 
brilliancy. 

One  bold  word  or  act  decides  a 
wavering  multitude  for  good  or  evil. 
The  prior's  allies,  few  in  number, 
were  disheartened  at  once;  the  offi- 
cials found  no  lack  of  zealous  as- 
sistants in  securing  their  prisoner ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  brethren  of 
Eivelsby  were  unanimous  in  their 
approval  of  the  abbot's  promptness 
and  decision,  as  Prior  Hugh,  still 
threatening  and  protesting,  was  led 
off  to  the  abbey  dungeon. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 


THERE  was  a  great  deal  of  talk,  a 
few  years  ago,  about  Administrative 
Reform.  Some  public  meetings  were 
held ;  a  society  was  formed ;  and  satir- 
ical novelists  took  the  matter  in 
hand  as  something  especially  worthy 
of  their  regards.  But,  somehow  or 
other,  the  clamour  for  Reform  was 
soon  either  stilled  or  it  subsided  of 
itself.  The  cause  of  the  failure  may 
be  readily  suspected.  The  cry  was 
too  loud  and  undiscriminating  to  se- 
cure for  it  an  audience  among  reason- 
able men.  Exaggeration,  the  beset- 
ting fault  of  reform  era,  arrested  what, 
under  the  auspices  of  moderate  men, 
might  really  have  been  a  serviceable 
movement.  The  administrative  re- 
formers condemned  without  inquiry, 
and  clamoured  for  the  destruction  of 
what  they  did  not  understand.  They 
failed,  therefore,  to  influence  public 
opinion,  and  actually  retarded  the  pro- 
gress which  they  desired  to  promote. 
The  public  service,  which  they  at- 
tempted to  cover  with  odium,  under 
the  force  of  a  favourable  reaction, 
rose  in  popular  esteem.  People  said 
that,  after  all,  the  country  was  not 
badly  governed,  and  that  our  ad- 
ministrative departments,  though  by 
no  means  perfect,  were  still  the  be«t 
in  the  world. 

What  truth  there  may  be  in  this 
last  assertion,  we  do  not  profess  our- 
selves to  be  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  administrative 
systems  of  other  countries  to  be  able 
to  declare.  Generally  speaking,  in- 
deed, the  subject  is  one  regarding 
which  the  outside  public  have  no 
very  clear  ideas.  Every  one  is  fami- 
liar with  the  words  "  under  Govern- 
ment," "  public  offices,"  and  so  on ; 
there  are  few  people,  indeed,  who 
have  not  among  their  acquaintance 
some  gentleman  representing  the 
public  service,  and  described  as  hold- 
ing "  some  appointment  under  Gov- 
ernment." But  we  are  not  wont  to 
proceed  from  the  individual  to  the 
general  conception  of  the  public 
service,  except  at  times,  when  the 
newspapers  tell  us  that  everything  is 
going  wrong  at  home  or  abroad,  in 


peace  or  in  war,  because  the  public 
service  is  "scandalously  defective." 
These  are  exceptional  periods — gene- 
rally speaking,  at  wide  intervals.  At 
other  times  the  wheels  of  Govern- 
ment quietly  revolve ;  nobody  hears 
anything  about  the  public  service ; 
nobody  remarks  that  the  business 
of  the  country  is  done  well  or  ill, 
or  cares  to  inquire  how  it  is  done. 
But  it  is  in  these  quiet  times,  when 
there  is  no  public  excitement ;  when 
no  victim  is  demanded ;  when  there 
is  no  fear  of  vehement  exaggerations 
on  the  one  side,  or  of  indignant  de- 
nials on  the  other,  that  the  ad- 
ministrative system  of  the  country 
may  be  inquired  into  with  the  best 
effect.  In  such  times  the  truth  may 
be  fairly  elicited  by  discussion,  be- 
cause it  is  the  interest  neither  of 
Parties  nor  of  Persons  to  distort  it. 

Considering  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  we  have  often 
wondered  how  it  has  happened  that 
the  administrative  systems  and  agen- 
cies, whereby  the  aft'airs  of  the  coun- 
try are  ordered,  have  been  hither- 
to so  little  discussed.  Either  there 
must  be  a  prevailing  sense  in  the 
public  mind  that  these  systems  and 
agencies  work  so  well  on  the  whole 
that  we  may  be  content  to  take 
their  efficiency  for  granted ;  or  there 
•is  a  very  general  ignorance  in  the 
said  public  mind  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  country  is  governed. 
Perhaps  both  causes  are  operative. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  it 
is  undeniable  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  well-educated  Englishmen 
who  would  esteem  it  a  disgrace  not 
to  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  Areopagus  of  the  Athe- 
nians, or  the  Ephori  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, and  who  yet  could  not 
tell  you  what  are  the  constitution  and 
the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  the  Home  Office.  It  is  not  until 
a  man  finds  that  he  has  a  number 
of  sons  to  provide  for,  and  believes 
that  he  has  a  little  Government  in- 
terest, that  he  begins  to  inquire  into 
these  things  •  and  then  his  inquiries 
are  commonly  limited  to  the  money- 
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value  of  the  appointments  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

For  all  such  inquirers  there  can- 
not be  a  better  book  than  that  re- 
cently compiled  by  Mr  Parkinson  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  Office.*  It  has  a 
Shakesperiau  motto  on  the  title-page 
— "  Our  Offices,  and  what  we  have  to 
do."  But  the  book  itself  hardly 
bears  out  this  promise.  It  signifies 
rather  what  such  a  book  ought  to  be 
than  what  it  is.  Doubtless,  the  first 
thing  of  which  a  man,  in  search  of 
employment  either  for  himself  or  his 
son,  bethinks  himself,  is  the  amount 
of  pay  attached  to  a  situation.  On 
this  head  the  information  supplied 
by  Mr  Parkinson  is  ample.  But  can- 
didates for  public  employment  want 
to  know  what  they  have  to  give,  as 
well  as  what  they  have  to  receive  ; 
or,  in  the  Shakesperian  language 
quoted  above,  "  what  they  have  to 
do;"  and  we  cannot  say  that  the 
gentleman  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office  is  as  communicative  on  these 
points  as  we  could  wish.  A  good 
book  on  the  Civil  Service,  therefore, 
is  still  a  desideratum ;  and  we  hope 
that  some  day  we  may  get  it. 

What  we  purpose  to  say  on  the 
subject  is  of  a  general  rather  than  of 
a  special  or  detailed  character.  We 
desire  to  keep  the  subject  before  the 
public,  at  a  time  when  it  may  be 
fairly  and  temperately  discussed,  and 
to  offer  some  suggestions  for  the  ele- 
vation and  improvement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Service,  when  the  admis- 
sion of  existing  defects  is  not  ren- 
dered almost  impossible  by  the 
vehement  exculpatory  tone  gener- 
ated —  we  might  almost  say  neces- 
sitated—  by  the  sweeping  charges 
and  wholesale  condemnations  to 
which  the  entire  Civil  Service  of 
the  country  is  subjected  in  periods 
of  great  public  excitement.  It  is  the 
rule  and  practice  of  some  advocates, 
political  and  forensic,  never  to  make 
an  admission.  There  may  be  wisdom 
in  this,  in  cases  of  individual  dispute, 
when  there  is  a  sharp  death-struggle 
as  it  were,  and  every  advantage  must 


be  taken  of,  none  given  to,  the  enemy. 
But  true  Conservative  policy  consists 
in  the  art  of  making  timely  conces- 
sions under  no  immediate  pressure, 
thus  averting  revolutions  by  moderate 
reforms. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  limine, 
that  government  is  of  two  kinds — 
Political  and  Administrative.  The 
one  includes  such  weighty  matters 
as  the  making  of  war  and  peace  ; 
the  conduct  of  our  relations  with 
foreign  states;  the  reform  of  the 
constitution  ;  the  system  of  taxation, 
&c. ;  matters  greatly  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  supposed 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  views  of 
the  dominant  party  of  the  hour.  The 
other  is  the  current  executive  bufci- 
ness  of  the  nation,  which  flows  on 
with  very  little  apparent  change, 
whatever  may  be  the  vicissitudes  of 
party.  The  first  is  shaped  entirely 
by  the  will  of  a  small  body  of  fluc- 
tuating ministers,  who  owe  their  po- 
sition to  a  parliamentary  majority ; 
the  latter  is  done  by  a  staff  of  per- 
manent officials,  who  are  not  affected 
by  the  fluctuations  of  party.  The 
parliamentary  minister  is,  however, 
supreme  in  all  matters  of  administra- 
tion as  well  as  of  policy.  He  may 
direct  the  business  of  the  department, 
over  which  he  presides,  in  the  most 
trifling  matters  of  detail,  and  regu- 
late the  smallest  points  of  procedure. 
Here,  indeed,  he  is  the  veriest  auto- 
crat. In  matters  of  policy  he  may 
be  restrained  and  overruled  by  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet ;  but  in  the 
executive  business  of  his  office  he  is 
absolute,  alike  over  measures  and 
men.  No  autocracy  can  be  more 
complete.  His  decisions  may  be  of 
the  most  arbitrary  and  eccentric  cha- 
racter, but  there  is  DO  appeal  against 
them.  He  may  interfere  in  the  most 
vexatious  manner,  but  there  are  no 
means  of  preventing  or  avoiding  his 
interference.  Men  who  have  been  all 
their  lives  at  the  work  may  be  told 
how  to  fold  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  to 
tie  a  piece  of  red  tape,  by  a  parlia- 
mentary statesman,  who  has  been 
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pitchforked  into  office  by  a  happy 
speech  and  a  casual  majority, but  who 
has  no  more  departmental  or  official 
knowledge  than  the  coachman  who 
drives  him  to  Whitehall. 

Such  being  the  case,a  grave  question 
arises,  and  one  which  it  is  not  alto- 
gether undesirable  to  discuss,  al- 
though we  shall  not  attempt  to  pur- 
sue it  to  a  conclusion.  The  question 
is,  Whether?  in  the  regulation  of  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the 
country,  undue  importance  is  not 
attached  to  parliamentary  position  ? 
When  a  new  Government  is  to  be 
fashioned,  no  one  asks  who  is  the 
best  man  to  fill  a  certain  post ! — but 
who  is  the  best  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  winning  side  of  the 
House,  to  fill  that  post  ?  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  heads  of  all  the  great 
departments  of  the  State  must  oc- 
cupy seats  either  in  the  upper  or 
the  lower  legislative  chamber.  Such 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  country 
for  two  hundred  years.  "  From  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  down  to  our  own 
days,"  says  Macaulay,  in  his  off-hand, 
unhesitating  way,  "  parliamentary 
talent  has  stood  in  the  place  of  all 
other  acquirements.  It  has  covered 
ignorance,  weakness,  rashness,  the 
most  fatal  maladministration.  This 
is  the  talent  which  has  made  judges 
without  law,  and  diplomatists  with- 
out French  ;  which  has  sent  to  the 
Admiralty  men  who  did  not  know 
the  stern  of  a  ship  from  her  bow- 
sprit, and  to  the  India  Board  men 
who  did  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  rupee  and  a  pagoda  •  which 
made  a  Foreign  Secretary  of  Mr  Pitt, 
who,  as  George  II.  said,  had  never 
opened  Vattel ;  and  which  was  very 
near  making  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Mr  Sheridan,  who  could 
not  work  a  sum  in  long  division." 

That  the  case  is  so  is  hardly  to  be 
questioned.  There  is  rarely  a  change 
of  Government  which  does  not  wit- 
ness the  introduction  to  the  highest 
situations  in  the  State,  of  members 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  who 
require  to  be  instructed  by  the  per- 
manent officials  of  their  department 
in  the  very  A  B  C  of  their  tmsiness. 
Able  men  they  doubtless  are — ac- 
complished parliamentaryspeakers — 
with  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
passing  events  and  the  principles  and 


practice  of  modern  statesmanship  • 
but  men  whom  no  one  in  the  world 
would  select  from  among  their  con- 
temporaries as  the  fittest  men  to  fill 
certain  places,  by  reason  of  their  espe- 
cial knowledge  of  the  business  to  be 
done.  Everybody  knows  the  reason 
of  this  apparent  anomaly, am  1  is  ready 
with  an  answer  or  an  explanation. 
It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
minister  responsible  to  Parliament 
for  each  department  of  the  State — 
responsible  in  the  lesser  and  in  the 
larger  sense  ;  responsible  in  the  mat- 
ter of  responding  to  questions  put  to 
him  in  Parliament,  and  responsible 
to  the  country,  through  its  represen- 
tatives, for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
business  intrusted  to  him.  Now,  it 
is  very  certain  that  no  one  out  of 
Parliament  can  respond  to  questions 
put  in  it.  The  necessity,  therefore, 
of  every  department  having  a  par- 
liamentary mouthpiece  may  be  ad- 
mitted. As  it  is,  however,  the  con- 
dition is  but  imperfectly  fulfilled. 
Every  department  ought  to  be  re- 
presented in  both  Houses,  under  a 
system  which  provides  that  its  chief, 
whether  he  be  Secretary  or  President, 
should  sit  in  one  House  or  the  other, 
and  that  there  should  be  also  a  par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary  of  State 
or  Vice- President ;  but  as  in  mini«- 
terial  arrangements  personal  conve- 
nience is  more  thought  of  than  pub- 
lic convenience,  it  often  happens  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Under- 
secretary of  State  sit  in  the  same 
House.  So  far,  therefore,  as  parlia- 
mentary catechisation  is  concerned, 
the  present  system  is  defective.  It 
is  ludicrous  to  perceive  sometimes 
the  shifts  to  which  the  Government 
are  put,  when  notice  of  a  question  is 
given  in  one  of  the  Houses  (it  com- 
monly happens  in  the  House  of 
Lords)  relating  to  a  department 
which  happens  to  be  unrepresented 
in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
Some  ready  speaker  is  put  up,  with 
a  string  of  notes  provided  from  the 
department,  to  answer  the  untoward 
inquiry,  but  he  generally  finds  him- 
self, before  he  has  proceeded  far,  so 
hopelessly  bewildered  that  he  is  com- 
pelled at  last  to  evade,  rather  than 
to  respond  to,  the  question,  and  to 
substitute  platitudes  for  facts.  For 
the  performance  of  work  of  this  kind 
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Lord  Granville  has  been fcr  some  time 
past  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Whig 
Cabinet.  He  possesses,  in  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection,  the  art  of  saying 
plausible  nothings  in  a  pleasant  way, 
and  he  has  too  much  tact  and  clever- 
ness to  make  any  great  mistakes. 
But  if  the  principle  of  parliamentary 
representation  of  departments  is  one 
of  any  cogency,  this  vicarious  service 
ought  not  to  be  necessitated  by  ar- 
rangements made,  in  many  instances, 
only  for  the  personal  gratification  of 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  have 
family  connections  or  pupils  to  be 
pushed  forward,  and  naturally  desire 
from  among  such  to  select  their 
seconds-in-coniman  d. 

And  as  to  the  larger  responsibility, 
we  acknowledge  readily  enough  the 
constitutional  principle  that  the  head 
of  every  department  of  the  State  is 
responsible  to  the  nation  for  the 
honourable  and  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  nominally  in- 
trusted to  him.  But,  after  all,  to 
what  does  this  responsibility  amount  1 
It  is  said  that  for  any  grievous 
wrong-doing  a  minister  may  be  im- 
peached. Impeachment  is  a  word 
often  to  be  heard  in  the  mouths  of  a 
certain  class  of  politicians,  but  it  is 
only  a  word.  It  is  a  word,  too,  that 
does  no  harm  to  the  statesman  to 
whom  it  is  applied— or  where  would 
Lord  Palmerston  be  1  We  have  a 
suspicion,  indeed,  that  veteran  poli- 
ticians know  that,  in  any  real  diffi- 
culty, a  cry  of  impeachment  is  ser- 
viceable to  them.  It  excites  sym- 
pathy, and  is  commonly  followed  by 
a  favourable  reaction.  When  one's 
enemies  overdo  the  thing,  one  gen- 
erally escapes  scot-free.  The  prin- 
ciple and  practice  of  impeachment 
are  clearly  not  to  be  encouraged  by 
men  who  have  held  office,  or  are 
ever  likely  to  hold  it.  The  idea  of 
the  thing  is  commonly  scouted,  there- 
fore, as  something  altogether  pre- 
posterous and  outrageous  ;  and  the 
accused,  amidst  the  hubbub  which 
the  demand  cretates,  escapes  alto- 
gether, because  his  punishment  has 
been  fixed,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
too  high  a  scale. 

But  even  admitting  the  existence 
of  this  responsibility  as  something 
more  than  a  name,  we  do  not  see 
that  it  in  any  way  implies  the  neces- 


sity of  the  parliamentary  chiefship 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  Parlia- 
mentary impeachment  does  not  de- 
mand a  parliamentary  victim.  The 
most  memorable  impeachment  in 
the  annals  of  our  country  is  that  of 
a  man  who  had  never  sate  in  Parlia- 
ment. Indeed,  if  this  principle  of 
responsibility  is  worth  anything,  it 
is  worth  more  in  connection  with  the 
idea  of  a  permanent  than  of  a  par- 
liamentary or  fluctuating  chief  of  a 
department.  A  permanent  official 
chief  would  be  really  answerable  for 
the  deficiencies  of  his  department ; 
those  deficiencies  would  be  fairly 
attributable  to  his  own  incapacity. 
But  it  is  felt  that  a  'parliamentary 
minister,  who  has  often  barely  time 
to  master  the  business  of  his  depart- 
ment before  an  adverse  parliamen- 
tary vote  displaces  him  altogether, 
is  hardly  to  be  accounted  answerable 
for  defects  which  he  did  not  create, 
and  which  he  has  not  had  opportu- 
nities of  remedying.  If  in  any  emer- 
gencies—and it  is  only  in  emergen- 
cies that  we  hear  anything  of  such 
things — it  is  found  that  the  business 
of  the  State  cannot  be  effectively  done 
by  the  particular  department  whose 
function  it  is  to  do  it,  the  outcry 
against  the  responsible  minister  is 
commonly  stilled  by  the  assertion 
that  the  evils  complained  of  are  not 
attributable  to  him  ;  that  they  date 
back  so  many  months,  perhaps  so 
many  years ;  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
attributable  to  his  predecessor ;  that 
he  was  doing  his  best  to  remedy  them, 
&c.  <fec.-.  In  this  way  responsibility 
is  commonly  obscured.  Everything 
has  gone  wrong  ;  but  it  is  nobody's 
fault,  or  the  fault  of  so  many  peo- 
ple that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
precise  share  of  blame  chargeable  to 
each  offender.  The  permanent  sub- 
ordinates, of  whom  no  one  probably 
ever  hears  anything  beyond  the 
walls  of  their  office,  may  or  may 
not  be  to  blame ;  but  as  they  re- 
ceive none  of  the  praise  when  every- 
thing goes  right,  they  cannot  fairly 
be  censured  when  everything  goes 
wrong.  Besides,  they  justly  plead 
that  they  have  no  power.  "  How 
can  we  help  it  1 "  they  say.  "  If  we 
had  our  own  way,  we  would  do  very 
differently.  But  we  have  no  inde- 
pendent authority.  We  wished  to 
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do  so-and-so,  but  we  were  over- 
ruled." There  is  nothing,  of  course, 
to  be  said  against  this ;  and  the 
only  fact  that  is  patent  to  the  public 
is  that  their  business  in  this  case  is 
badly  done,  and  that  nobody  is  to 
blame  for  it. 

Whilst,  then,  this  system  of  parlia- 
mentary leadership  tends  rather  to 
loosen  responsibility  than  to  fix  it, 
vhere  are  its  real  merits  to  be  found  ? 
Does  it  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
administrative  departments  ?  Let 
us  see.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the 
evils  of  stagnation.  A  department 
of  the  State,  presided  over  for  too 
long  a  time  by  the  same  chief,  is  apt 
to  become  somewhat  rusty.  There 
is  doubtless  much  truth  in  the  as- 
sertion that— 

"  A  new  eye — a  new  hand- 
May  do  much  at  our  vigour's  waning  point." 

We  do  not  clearly  see  the  defects 
of  a  work  over  which  we  have  been 
long  poring.  The  occasional  intro- 
duction, therefore,  of  a  new  super- 
visorship  unquestionably  has  its  ad- 
vantages. The  question,  then,  like 
well-nigh  all  such  questions,  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  degree.  Are 
the  advantages  of  change  at  the  head 
of  a  department  greater  than  its  dis- 
advantages 1  If  this  change  were 
governed  by  some  intelligible  system, 
instead  of  being  the  result  of  the 
merest  accident  and  caprice,  perhaps 
we  might  recognise  its  superior  ad- 
vantages. But  the  tendency  of  the 
times  is  towards  more  frequent 
ministerial  vicissitudes  than  nave 
obtained  at  any  previous  period  of 
our  history.  The  subdivision  of 
parties  renders  tenure  of  office  ex- 
tremely precarious ;  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  a  minister  vacates 
his  place  at  the  head  of  a  department, 
iust  as  he  has  begun  to  acquire  some 
Knowledge  of  the  business  to  be  done 
and  of  the  men  who  do  it.  Practi- 
cally regarded,  these  repeated  changes 
would  seem  to  throw  all  the  adminis- 
trative power  into  the  hands  of  the 
permanent  officials.  But  ignorance 
and  modesty  are  not  always  combined. 
Experience,  indeed,  proves  that  the 
disposition  to  interfere  is  generally 
strongest  in  those  who  possess  the 
least  information.  It  requires  some 
knowledge  and  experience  to  impress 


a  man  with  an  adequate  sense  of  the 
advantage  of  leaving  things  alone. 
Moreover, a  man  with  real  knowledge 
is  seldom  anxious  to  display  it.  He 
can  afford  to  be  quiet.  An  ignorant 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavours 
to  conceal  his  ignorance  under  a  cloak 
of  extraordinary  officiousness.  He 
must  always  be  doing  something,  lest 
he  should  be  suspected  of  not  know- 
ing how  to  do  it.  Continual  changes 
at  the  head  of  a  department  have 
commonly,  therefore,  an  effect  the 
very  reverse  of  what  might  be  pre- 
dicated of  them,  if  there  were  more 
wisdom,  and  more  humility,  the  best 
ally  of  wisdom,  in  the  world.  They 
unsettle  and  disturb.  The  quieta 
non  movere  principle  is  one  which  is 
seldom  taken  up,  until  some  hard 
lessons  of  experience  have  taught  us 
the  folly  of  "  not  leaving  well  alone." 
It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  evil 
of  these  repeated  changes.  Of  course, 
anything  like  consistency  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for in  1859  stultifies  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
in  1858.  In  1860  another  Se- 
cretary of  State,  laudably  anxious  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  deci- 
sions of  his  predecessors,  finds  him- 
self hopelessly  l»ewildered  and  per- 
plexed. Not  only  are  the  permanent 
officials  compelled  to  waste  a  large 
part  of  their  time  in  explanations, 
but  their  zeal  is  damped,  and  their 
general  tone  and  character  lowered, 
by  being  compelled,  from  time  to 
time,  to  become  the  exponents  of 
conflicting  opinions.  This  in  itself 
we  hold  to  be  an  immense*eviL  Ac- 
cording to  the  recognised  system  of 
civil  government,  every  functionary 
except  the  "  responsible  "  Minister — 
the  head  of  the  department — is  recog- 
nised only  as  an  instrument — a  pen. 
Whatsoever  he  does,  he  does  minis- 
terially. He  is  not  responsible  for 
it,  any  more  than  a  dressmaker  is 
for  the  colour  of  a  robe  when  "  ladies' 
own  materials"  are  made  up.  Under 
such  a  system,  it  is  difficult  for  the' 
men  who  possess  a  real  knowledge 
of  the  business  of  the  office  to  take 
any  interest  in  their  work.  The  more 
information,  the  more  capacity,  the 
more  public  spirit  they  possess,  the 
more  heart-broken  they  are  likely  to 
be.  It  is  a  necessity  that  they  should 
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either  subside  philosophically  into 
mere  drudges,  selling  their  work  at 
so  much  an  hour ;  or  that  they  should 
chafe,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  under 
this  infliction  of  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  new  masters,  with  new  prin- 
ciples and  new  practices,  each  one 
having  more  or  less  a  tendency  to 
settle  questions,  not  upon  their  own 
merits,  but  according  to  foregone  con- 
clusions pronounced  by  their  party, 
not  improbably,  when  out  of  office, 
in  a  spirit  of  factious  opposition  to 
the  Government  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  greater  trial  to  an  honest 
and  zealous  public  functionary  than 
this  melting  down  of  administrative 
questions,  which  have  an  intrinsic 
right  and  wrong  of  their  own,  in  the 
great  crucible  of  Party ;  and  there  is  no 
greater  obstacle  to  good  government. 
The  "  responsible  "  Minister,  if  not 
very  strong  in  his  self-complacency, 
may  take  the  advice  of  a  permanent 
official  on  other  points,  to  save  him- 
self the  trouble  of  arriving  at  a  judg- 
ment of  his  own  ;  but  if  the  question 
has  any  kind  of  parliamentary  con- 
nection, the  Minister  is  obdurate.  He 
will  listen  to  nothing  about  right  or 
wrong.  He  has  something  to  think 
of  beyond  the  public  weal.  A  notice 
of  motion  on  the  papers  is  known  to 
scare  a  Minister  from  his  propriety. 
A  visit  from  a  troublesome  member, 
or  a  chance  conversation  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House,  often  secures  a  decision 
in  defiance  of  justice  and  reason,  to 
stave  off  ulterior  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament. Weak  Governments  are  of 
course  peculiarly  susceptible  of  this 
pressure  from  without ;  and  the  day 
of  strong  Governments  is  past.  Not 
merely  government,  therefore,  but 
administration  by  party,  is  on  the 
ascendant.  A  Minister  cannot  afford, 
for  his  own  and  his  colleagues'  sake, 
to  lose  a  friend  or  to  make  an  enemy 
in  the  possession  of  a  vote. 

The  system,  therefore,  which  ac- 
knowledges the  supremacy  of  the 
parliamentary  chief,  in  all  matters  of 
administration  as  well  as  of  policy, 
is  obviously  defective  —  firstly,  be- 
cause absolute  power,  even  in  the 
minutest  details,  is  vested  in  a  func- 
tionary who,  in  all  probability,  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  matters  in  ques- 
tion ;  and,  secondly  because  his  judg- 
ment is  being  continually  warped, 


and  his  actions  perverted,  by  parlia- 
mentary influence  often  of  the  lowest 
kind.  In  many  cases,  the  legal  mem- 
bers of  a  Government  very  success- 
fully exert  themselves  in  winning 
over  their  colleagues  to  decide  cases 
in  favour  of  suitors  who  have  afore- 
time been  valuable  clients.  This  is 
lamentable.  But  it  is  a  fact,  which 
might  be  readily  illustrated  by  a  re- 
ference to  special  cases.  Some  of 
these  cases  are  notorious  ;  but  their 
notoriety  does  not  appear  much  to 
damage  the  reputations  either  of  the 
lawyers  or  of  the  statesmen  con- 
cerned. It  is,  we  presume,  regarded 
as  a  necessity,  inherent  in  the  admin- 
istrative system  of  the  country,  that 
such  things  should  be.  But  is  it  a 
necessity  that  this  system  of  parlia- 
mentary chiefship  should  endure  in 
its  present  formidable  integrity  ? 

Before  we  attempt  to  answer  this 
question,  we  must  refer  to  one  more 
source  of  public  inconvenience  inse- 
parable from  the  recognition  of  the 
absolutism  of  the  one  parliamentary 
chief.  It  involves  an  immense  loss 
of  time,  and  occasions  the  most  em- 
barrassing official  delays.  We  can, 
of  course,  make  no  general  statement 
with  respect  to  official  procedure, 
which  is  not  to  be  taken  with  some 
exceptional  reservations.  The  system 
of  routine  varies  in  different  offices, 
and  in  the  same  offices  at  different 
times,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  Minister  of  the  day.  The  par- 
liamentary chief  may,  or  may  not, 
superintend  all  the  work  that  ema- 
nates from  his  office.  In  most  cases 
we  may  say  that  he  does.  The  pos- 
sibility of  doing  this  effectually  and 
promptly  varies  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  But 
such  supervision  can  never  be  exer- 
cised without  very  great  delay. 

The  year  of  the  parliamentary 
Minister  is  divided  into  two  parts : 
one  part  ranges  over  the  session  of 
Parliament,  the  other  over  the  re- 
cess. During  the  first  he  is  conti- 
nually in  a  hurry.  He  leaves  office 
early  to  attend  "  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment ; "  or  he  is  kept  away  from  it 
by  a  Cabinet  Council.  His  mind  is 
occupied  with  general  affairs  of  State, 
involving  questions  affecting  supre- 
macy of  party  and  permanence  of 
place.  The  administrative  business 
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of  his  department  is  a  matter  of  se- 
condary importance  in  his  eyes.  Dur- 
ing the  other  half  of  the  year,  it 
might  claim,  with  certain  interrup- 
tions, his  undivided  attention.  But 
the  Minister  must  have  his  holiday. 
We  do  not  grudge  it  to  him.  It  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
men*  sana  in  corpore  sano.  He  os- 
cillates, therefore,  between  Whitehall 
and  his  estate  in  Yorkshire  or  Hants. 
He  is  in  a  greater  hurry,  perhaps, 
during  the  recess  than  during  the 
session.  When  he  comes  up  to  town, 
he  finds  an  accumulation  of  work 
awaiting  him  ;  office-box  piled  upon 
office-box  :  Pelion  on  Ossa.  There  is 
then  a  ludicrous  struggle  among  the 
minor  functionaries  to  catch  the 
Minister  flying,  and  each  to  obtain 
the  legitimate  official  sanction  (atten- 
tion is  often  out  of  the  question)  to 
the  particular  departmental  work 
which  has  been  cut  out  for  him. 
This  is  no  easy  work.  A  draft-de- 
spatch maybe  approved,  with  or  with- 
out alterations ;  but  before  it  can  be 
copied  for  his  signature,*  he  is  at 
Barnet  or  Kingston,  on  his  journey 
homewards. 

Even  without  these  accidental  cir- 
cumstances to  impede  the  prompt 
despatch  of  business,  any  detailed 
supervision  by  the  parliamentary 
chief  is  incompatible  with  official 
promptitude.  Business  will  accu- 
mulate on  his  table  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts  to  keep  it  down.  The 
more  conscientious  and  painstaking 
he  may  be,  the  more  likely  is  he  to 
find  himself  with  heaps  of  business 
gathering  upon  his  hands.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  administrative  business 
of  any  great  department  of  the  pub- 
lic service  is  more  than  any  one  man 
can  efficiently  superintend,  if  he  has 
parliamentary  duties  to  attend  to, 
and  general  affairs  of  State  policy  in 
which  he  must  bear  his  part.  "A 
statesman,"  it  is  truthfully  observed 
by  Mr  Henry  Taylor,  who,  at  once  a 
poet  and  a  philosopher,  and  an  ex- 
cellent member  of  that  service  of 
which  we  are  now  writing,  brings 
large  experience,  as  well  as  deep  re- 
flection, to  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 


ject—  "a  statesman,  who  takes  a 
part  in  consultations  in  the  Cabinet, 
or  debates  in  a  legislative  assembly, 
or  in  both,  ought  to  be  relieved  from 
all  business  which  is  not  accessory  to 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  coun- 
sellor and  legislator.  For  these 
duties,  if  amply  and  energetically 
performed,  must  by  their  nature,  if 
not  by  their  magnitude,  incapacitate 
any  but  very  extraordinary  indivi- 
duals for  performing  others.  The 
excitement  of  oral  discussion,  with 
able  colleagues,  upon  deeply  interest- 
ing and  often  personal  topics,  and 
still  more  the  excitement  of  public 
debate,  can  rarely  be  combined  v.ith 
patient  application  to  dry  document- 
ary business  within  the  walls  of  an 
office.  If  the  one  class  of  business 
be  transacted,  in  the  duties  of  re- 
search and  preparation  with  fidelity, 
and  in  those  of  execution  with  ar- 
dour, the  other  class  will  be  almost 
iuevitably  neglected.  It  is  true  that 
no  accurate  demarcation  can  be  made 
between  parliamentary  and  Cabinet 
business  ou  the  one  hand,  and  office 
business  on  the  other  ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  acquaintance  with  the  latter 
will  be  necessary  to  give  the  general 
knowledge  required  for  the  former. 
It  is  also  true  that,  in  order  to  an- 
swer the  claims  of  our  constitution, 
the  statesman  who  is  dependent  for 
his  place  on  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  must  be  responsible 
for  everything ;  and  in  order  to  bear 
this  responsibility,  he'must  be  conver- 
sant with  all  the  more  important 
business  transacted  under  his  autho- 
rity. This  convereaucy,  I  would  be 
understood,  therefore,  to  include  in 
the  business  accessory  to  the  dis- 
charge of  a  Minister's  duties  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  Parliament ;  the  ex- 
emption which  I  require  from  him 
baing  of  that  actual  execution  of  his 
office  business  which  is  not  indispen- 
sable to  a  competent  degree  of  con- 
versancy  with  it." 

There  can  be  nothing,  indeed,  more 
fatal  to  the  utility  of  a  Minister  than 
an  undue  tendency  to  interfere  in 
details.  Apart  from  the  evils  en- 
tailed on  the  department,  on  which 


*  The  greater  number  of  official  letters,  on  ordinary  current  business,  are  signed 
by  the  chief  permanent  officer  of  the  establishment ;  but  despatches  to  diplomatic 
missions,  colonial  governors,  the  governments  of  India,  &c.,  are  signed  by  the  par- 
liamentary chief. 
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we  have  commented  above,  there  is 
the  evil  which  it  entails  on  the  Min- 
ister himself.  Every  one  engaged  in 
what  may  be  called  the  intellectual 
part  of  the  public  business  feels,  in 
his  inmost  heart,  that,  whilst  he  is 
engaged  in  an  inevitable  conflict  with 
the  current  work  of  his  office,  he  is 
compelled  to  divert  his  thoughts 
from  larger  matters  of  statesmanship, 
and  to  neglect  opportunities  of  ren- 
dering good  service  to  the  public,  a 
capacity  for  which  he  feels  within 
him,  but  the  outward  manifestation 
of  which  he  is  compelled  to  suppress. 
It  is  right,  perhaps,  that,  being  in  a 
subordinate  and  irresponsible  post,  he 
should  suppress  it.  He  has  his  own 
immediate  work  to  perform,  and  he 
must  not  neglect  his  obvious  primary 
duties  in  search  of  some  remote  and 
conjectural  good.  Nevertheless,  he 
feels  that  he  is  crippled  by  detail,  and 
that  he  can  do  full  justice  neither  to 
the  State  nor  to  himself.  But  if  this 
is  keenly  felt  by  an  irresponsible  sub- 
ordinate public  officer,  how  distress- 
ing it  must  be  to  a  statesman  in 
high  position,  with  any  instincts  of 
greatness  within  him  !  Whilst  he  is 
wasting  his  strength  in  the  strenu- 
ous idleness  of  Detail,  great  op- 
portunities pass  away  from  him  ; 
they  mock  his  lips  like  the  stream 
that  agonised  the  Titan ;  the  current 
business  is  too  much  for  him,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  career,  he  finds  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  aspira- 
tions with  which  he  started,  he  has 
done  little  more  than  make  himself 
a  chief  clerk  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  office  over  which  he  has  pre- 
sided, and  that  the  work  has  not, 
after  all,  been  done  so  well,  or  so 
quickly,  as  if  he  had  left  it  alone. 

In  such  a  case,  the  responsible 
Minister  has  not  the  consolation  of 
the  aspiring  subordinate,  who  knows, 
at  all  events,  that  he  has  performed 
his  appointed  work ;  that  he  has 
done  what  the  State  requires  of  him. 
For  the  State  does  not  require  that 
the  responsible  head  of  a  department 
should  do  in  ore  than  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  whole  office ; 
any  more  than  it  requires  a  com- 
mander-in-chief  to  interfere  in  the 
manoeuvring  of  single  regiments,  to 
the  neglect  of  that  comprehension 
and  combination  by  which  alone 


great  battles  are  to  be  won.  The 
State  has  provided  him  with  a  suffi- 
cient agency,  and  it  is  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  agency  that  the  quali- 
ties of  an  administrative  statesman 
are  most  conspicuous. 

On  assuming  the  direction  of  a 
department  of  the  State,  it  should 
be  the  first  care  of  the  parlia- 
mentary chief  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  working  of  the  several 
sub  -  departments  or  sections  of  his 
office,  and  with  the  characters  and 
capacities  of  the  men  who  preside 
over  them.  The  greatest  leaders 
are  those  who  make  the  best  use  of 
the  several  lesser  chiefs  working 
under  them.  In  this  respect  many 
"responsible  Ministers"  lamentably 
fail.  If  you  find  the  working  men — 
the  real  "  head-pieces"  of  an  estab- 
lishment—throwing  their  hearts  also 
zealously  into  their  work,  each  man 
contributing,  to  the  very  best  of  his 
ability,  his  individual  quota  to  the 
completeness  of  the  general  business 
of  the  department,  you  may  be  sure 
that  you  have  a  statesman  at  the 
head  of  it.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  to  attain  this  object,  is  to  make 
the  chief  members  of  his  official 
staff  well  pleased  with  themselves 
and  their  positions.  And  this  is  really 
so  easy,  and  so  advantageous  to  the 
chief  himself,  that  the  wonder  is  so 
many  responsible  Ministers  fail  to 
conciliate  the  good-will,  and  thereby 
to  stimulate  the  zeal,  of  their  subor- 
dinates. It  is  an  evil  epoch  in  the 
career  of  a  public  servant,  when  he 
begins  to  be  indifferent  regarding  the 
good  opinion  of  his  official  chief.  But 
somehow  or  other  this  epoch  very  often 
does  arrive  in  the  life  of  a  public  ser- 
vant ;  and  although,  under  a  new  offi- 
cial chief,  the  embers  of  his  old  zeal 
may  again  be  fanned  into  a  blaze,  he 
is  never  the  same  man  as  before. 

It  is  the  study — at  least,  it  is  the 
practice— of  some  responsible  Minis- 
ter to  depress  as  much  as  possible 
the  permanent  officials ;  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  are  merely  the 
instruments  of  his  pleasure — mere 
pens  for  his  directing  hand.  Such 
men  are  prone,  without  knowledge 
and  without  inquiry,  to  upset  deci- 
sions, the  results  of  both.  They  must 
have  a  pencil  in  everything,  if  only 
to  show  that  they  are  supreme.  The 
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chances  are  that  the  work  is  best 
done  in  the  first  instance;  because 
it  is  done,  thoughtfully  and  carefully, 
by  one  well  acquainted  with  .the  sub- 
ject, and  who  is  habituated  to  the 
performance  of  a  particular  kind  of 
work.  Cases  will  necessarily  occur  in 
which  the  judgment  of  the  Minister 
may  be  the  sounder  of  the  two ;  the 
subordinate  will  be  readily  convinced 
of  this,  if  a  few  words  of  explanation 
are  oS'ered  to  him,  and  he  will  cheer- 
fully correct  his  work,  or  do  it,  if 
need  be,  all  over  again.  But  arbi- 
trary unexplained  alterations,  often 
of  mere  phraseology,  by  which  sen- 
tences are  dislocated  and  disconcert- 
ed, one  part  not  harmonising  with 
the  other,  and  the  whole  exhibiting 
a  patch- work  appearance  of  various 
styles,  discourage  and  annoy  the 
workman,  and  render  him  careless 
about  his  work.  They  tend  to  in- 
crease and  to  retard  business  to  an 
extent  hardly  conceivable  by  those 
who  do  not  know  the  distaste — in- 
deed the  absolute  repugnance — with 
which  a  man  returns  to  business 
which  he  has  once  discharged,  and 
had  hoped  never  to  confront  again. 
A  wise  statesman  refrains  as  much 
as  possible  from  correcting  the  work 
of  nis  subordinates.  If  the  work  is 
not  done  well  for  him,  it  is  his  duty 
to  find  men  who  can  do  it  better.  But 
having  found  such  men,  he  should 
have  faith  in  them.  He  only  w -isles 
his  own  time,  and  disheartens  his 
agents,  by  continually  attempting  to 
improve  their  work. 

He  should  have  faith  in  them,  we 
say.  He  should  do  all  he  can  to  raise 
their  self-respect,  and  to  teach  them 
to  think  highly  of  the  importance  of 
their  several  offices.  The  business 
of  a  department  goes  on  best  when 
every  man  in  it  feels  that  it  could  not 
go  on  without  him.  Practically,  of 
course,  the  communication  of  the  re- 
sponsible Minister  is  only  with  the 
higher  class  of  subordinate  function- 
aries, and  it  will  rest  with  the  latter 
to  stimulate  directly  the  energies  of 
those  beneath  them.  But  this  kindly, 
generous  spirit,  in  which  is  the  truest 
wisdom,  once  emanating  from  the 
chief  Minister  of  a  department,  will 
permeate  all  classes.  In  the  lowest 
copying-clerk  it  will  produce  the  good 
fruit  of  increased  diligence.  Thus, 


instead  of  attempting  to  do  every- 
thing himself,  and  thus  doing  no- 
thing well,  he  works  effectually  for 
the  public  good  through  others,  and 
he  may  render  the  work  of  his  de- 
partment more  really  and  intrinsi- 
cally his  own,  by  imbuing  it  with  his 
own  spirit  and  principles,  than  by 
continually  practising  and  patching 
with  his  own  hand. 

And,  after  all,  let  the  diligence  or 
the  self-sufficiency  of  the  parliamen- 
tary chief  be  what  it  may,  the  real 
executive  work  of  the  department 
must  be  done  by  the  permanent 
officials.  In  most  cases  the  decisions 
must  practically  emanate  from  them, 
for  they  alone  are  in  possession  of 
the  data  upon  which  such  decisions 
are  based.  Wheresoever  the  initia- 
tive lies,  there  must  be,  whether  con- 
stitutionally recognised  or  not,  much 
real  though  latent  power.  In  fact, 
the  old  copy-book  aphorism,  "  Know- 
ledge is  power,"  is  nowhere  so  un- 
deniably true  as  in  a  public  depart- 
ment As  that  knowledge  rests  with 
the  permanent  functionaries,  how- 
ever strenuously  the  parliamentary 
Minister  may  assert  his  own  supre- 
macy, they  must  in  reality  not  only 
do,  but  design,  the  principal  business 
of  the  State. 

The  question  then  is — Whether  it 
may  not  be  desirable  to  attach  more 
real  responsibility  to  them  ?  In  their 
case  it  would  be  a  reality,  not  a 
fiction  of  responsibility.  At  present 
there  is  constitutional  responsibility, 
but  it  is  generally  felt,  for  reasons 
already  stated,  to  be  no  more  than 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Serious 
blunders  are  sometimes  committed  • 
culpable  official  negligence  is  proved 
— perhaps  grave  offences  against  po- 
litical morality  are  perpetrated — but 
no  one  is  to  blame  ;  the  public  are 
defrauded  of  their  victim — the  bene- 
fit of  example  is  lost.  If  by  the  rash- 
ness, or  the  incompetency,  or  the 
neglect  of  a  public  functionary,  some 
senous  mischief  is  done  to  the  State, 
why  should  that  public  functionary 
be  irresponsible?  and  why  should 
the  responsibility  be  fixed  upon  a 
Minister  who  does  not  select  his  own 
agents,  and  who  is  bound  to  believe 
that  the  permanent  officials  of  his 
department  are  competent  public 
servants  1  If  the  captain  of  a  ship 
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loses  his  vessel,  he  is  brought  to  a 
court-martial ;  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  is  not  impeached.  We 
believe  that  the  public  service  would 
gain  greatly  in  efficiency  if  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  Civil  Service 
were  in  some  way  rendered  respon- 
sible for  the  work  which  they  do  and 
understand,  instead  of  the  parlia- 
mentary Secretary,  who  neither  does 
it  nor  understands  it  at  all. 

But  what  are  these  permanent  func- 
tionaries 1  Let  us  see.  There  is  first 
the  permanent  head  of  the  office ;  say, 
the  permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State— perhaps  there  is  also  an  As- 
sistant Under-Secretary ;  and  then 
there  are  several  chiefs  of  depart- 
ments, or,  properly,  sub-departments, 
under  whom,  again,  are  a  number  of 
clerks.  The  real  work  of  the  office 
is  done  by  these  several  divisional 
chiefs.  In  different  offices  the  work 
is  divided  in  different  ways.  In 
the  Foreign  Office  the  division  is 
geographical.  One  officer  conducts 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  with 
France,  &c. ;  another  with  Turkey, 
and  so  on.  In  the  Colonial  Office 
there  is  the  same  geographical  ar- 
rangement :  one  officer  has  charge 
of  the  North  American  department, 
another  of  the  West  Indian  depart- 
ment, &c.  In  the  India  Office,  the 
distribution  of  labour  is  not  regulated 
by  geographical  limits,  but  is  of  a 
subjective  character.  One  depart- 
mental secretary*  conducts  the  cor- 
respondence respecting  the  finances 
of  India ;  another  undertakes  the 
legislative  and  judicial  business  ;  an- 
other the  political  (or  diplomatic) ; 
a  fourth  the  military,  &c.  &c.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the 
subdivision  of  labour,  and  whatso- 
ever the  forms  of  official  procedure — 
whether  the  secretary  or  chief  clerk 
prepares  at  once  answers  to  the  de- 
partmental correspondence  laid  before 
him,  or  whether  he  prepares  a  minute 


or  memorandum  to  be  submitted  to 
the  official  chief  before  the  letter 
itself  is  drafted — practically  the  ini- 
tiative is  with  him.  From  this 
divisional  officer,  the  work,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  goes  up  to  the  per- 
manent Under-Secretary  of  State, 
and  from  him  to  the  responsible 
Minister,  who,  if  he  be  a  wise  man, 
will  consult  the  permanent  official, 
and  in  most  cases  be  guided  by  his 
opinion.  The  largest  share  of  actual 

Eower,  in  administrative  business  at 
;ast,  rests,  therefore,  with  the  per- 
manent Under-Secretary  of  State, 
who  superintends  all  divisions.  But 
the  permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State  is  not  a  responsible  Minister. 
He  despatches  no  business,  except, 
perhaps,  of  a  routine  character,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  parliamentary 
chief.  The  more  important  despatches 
are  signed  by  that  chief;  'and  letters 
of  less  moment,  though  signed  by 
the  Under-Secretary,  carry  on  the 
face  of  them  the  fact,  or  the  fiction, 
that  they  are  written  by  direction  of 
that  chief.  The  permanent  head  of 
an  office  does  nothing,  therefore,  ex- 
cept in  a  ministerial  capacity.  He 
has  constitutionally  no  more  power 
than  any  other  executive  officer.  The 
sole  undivided  responsibility  of  the 
chief  Minister  of  the  department,  in 
matters  of  the  most  trivial  import  no 
less  than  in  those  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment, is,  we  repeat,  the  theory  of  our 
government.  There  is  an  almost 
ludicrous  incongruity  between  the 
moral  and  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility in  such  cases — between  the 
fact  and  the  fiction  of  power. 

But  although  the  permanent 
Under-Secretary  supervises  more  or 
less  the  current  business  of  the  of- 
fice, it  is  not  his  part  generally  to 
originate  it.t  The  initiative  in  most 
cases  rests  with  the  chief-clerk  or 
departmental  secretary,  to  whom  is 
intrusted  a  certain  class  or  division 


*  In  the  India  Office  the  divisional  chiefs  are  secretaries ;  in  the  other  offices 
cited  in  the  text  they  are  chief  clerks.  The  former  designation  should  be  more 
generally  adopted  when  the  duties  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  title. 

•f*  The  reader  will  of  course  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  in  different  departments 
of  Government  different  forms  of  administrative  agency.  It  being  necessary,  in 
tracing  the  course  of  official  procedure,  to  individualise  more  or  less,  we  have 
selected  a  Secretary  of  State's  office  (of  which  there  are  now  five)  as  the  most  con- 
venient for  illustration.  But  what  we  write  will  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  other 
departments. 
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of  the  aggregate  official  work.  It 
is  his  duty  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
particular  antecedents  of  every  case, 
and  in  the  general  precedents  bear- 
ing upon  it.  His  business  is  con- 
fined to  a  particular  branch  of  the 
tree,  and  therefore  he  is  expected  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  all  its 
subordinate  ramifications.  Unless, 
therefore,  he  is  signally  deficient  in 
capacity,  he  must  be  better  acquaint- 
ed with  his  subject  than  the  superior 
official  who  superintends  all  the  di- 
visions of  labour,  and,  after  longer 
official  experience,  attains  to  a  ser- 
viceable, but  rarely  to  a  minute, 
acquaintance  with  all.  Of  these 
minor  functionaries— each  in  his  own 
line  exercising  an  important  influence 
over  the  character  01  the  public  work 
— the  world,  however,  hears  little  or 
nothing.  But  how  much  depends 
upon  the  efficiency  of  these  men  ! 
Let  the  permanent  head  of  the  office 
be  as  capable  as  he  may — and  we 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  such  functionaries  as  Mr 
Merivale,  Sir  George  Clerk,  Mr  Ham- 
mond, <fec.  <fcc. — and  let  the  parlia- 
mentary chief  interfere  in  matters  of 
detail  as  much  as  he  can,  still  the 
greater  amount  of  the  work  done 
will  remain  in  the  same  state  as  that 
in  which  it  has  emanated  from  the 
minor  functionary  who  first  puts  his 
pen  to  paper.  If  the  men,  with 
whom  practically  the  initiative  rests, 
are  deficient  in  the  capacity  or  the 
will  to  do  their  work,  the  general 
business  of  the  department  must  go 
lamentably  wrong. 

The  immense'  importance,  there- 
fore, to  the  national  interests,  of  a 
thoroughly  effective  staff  of  perma- 
nent officials,  especially  in  the  higher 
ranks,  being  admitted,  a  question 
arises,  and  a  very  grave  one,  as  to 
whether  we  hold  out  sufficient  induce- 
ments to  men  of  first-rate  intellectual 
capacity  and  energy  to  enter  the  pub- 
lic service.  There  are  two  things  for 
which  men  toil,  earl  v  and  late — scorn- 
ing delight,  and  living  laborious 
days — the  one  is  money,  the  other  is 
honour.  By  money,  of  course,  we 
mean  all  that  money  can  purchase, 
for  ourselves  or  for  others — personal 
comfort ;  the  happiness  and  respecta- 
bility of  our  families ;  the  education 
of  our  children  ;  provision  for  the 


helpless  ones  we  leave  behind  us. 
These  are  things  of  which  men  may 
think  without  imputation  of  avarice 
— which  may  be  sought  worthily 
by  the  best  of  ua  And  a  love  of 
personal  distinction,  if  a  weakness,  is 
*  an  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  and 
may  be  cherished  without  shame.  It 
may  be  true  to  some  extent — nay,  we 
believe  that  it  is  true  to  a  very  large 
extent — that  good  service  is  its  own 
reward.  Every  good  public  servant, 
knows  the  unspeakable  contentment 
derived  from  the  thought  that  he  has 
done  good  work  out  of  his  own  brain, 
by  his  own  hand,  unaided  and  alone, 
to  whomsoever  the  credit  may  be 
given.  It  may  bear  another  name, 
but  it  is  still  his.  The  peer  or  the 
baronet  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment may,  in  popular  estimation, 
have  all  the  honour  of  its  paternity, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  the  good  work 
of  the  real  workman ;  and  the  world, 
which  "  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men,"  though  it  acknowledge  him  not 
as  a  benefactor,  still  owes  everything 
to  his  labours.  There  is  a  sustaining 
power  in  the  inward  satisfaction  de- 
rived from  such  reflections  as  these  ; 
but  there  are  times  when  a  man 
needs  other  support,  and  only  the 
very  great  are  able  to  "  bear  up  and 
steer  right  on,"  supported  only  by 
''  the  conscience,"  under  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  unmerited  neglect. 

Let  us  consider  these  two  matters 
separately.  And,  firstly,  in  respect 
of  the  mpnied  wages  of  the  perma- 
nent civil  servants  of  the  Crown. 
In  Mr  Parkinson's  little  volume  we 
may  see  before  us  at  a  glance  the 
salaries  of  all  principal  officers  "  un- 
der Government,"  permanently  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  the 
country.  We  can  only  find  one 
appointment  valued  at  more  than 
£•2000  per  annum,  and  that  is  the 
appointment  of  Solicitor  to  the  Post- 
Office.  And  this  brings  us,  before  we 
had  intended  it,  to  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  very  root  of  the  mat- 
ter—viz, the  high  price  which  pro- 
fessional or  .technical  knowledge 
fetches  in  the  market,  in  comparison 
with  administrative  ability.  That  a 
solicitor  attached  to  a  public  office 
should  receive  a  salary  higher  than 
is  paid  to  Under  -  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  equal  to  the  pay  of  the 
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parliamentary  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment (the  Postmaster  -  General), 
would  excite  unmeasured  surprise,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  all  the 
liberal  professions  are  notoriously 
better  paid  than  the  Government 
service.  A  successful  lawyer  or  phy- 
sician makes  incomparably  more 
money  in  the  course  of  the  year  than 
the  exercise  of  an  equal  amount  of 
ability  and  industry  would  obtain 
for  him  in  the  employment  of  the 
Crown.  There  are  scores  of  lawyers 
and  physicians  trebling  the  official  in- 
come of  an  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  not  possessing  half 
the  capacity  and  perseverance  of  the 
public  functionary.  In  other  words, 
the  community  are  infinitely  better 
paymasters  than  the  State. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  ordin- 
ary amount  of  professional  emolu- 
ment, derivable  from  private  prac- 
tice, that  the  official  salaries  of 
lawyers  are  fixed  at  the  highest 
figures  to  be  found  in  the  schedule. 
The  salary  of  a  permanent  Under- 
secretary of  State  is  £2000.  This  is 
the  ordinary  salary  of  a  solicitor  in  a 
public  office,  though  we  have  shown 
that  it  may  be  exceeded.  But  al- 
though the  due  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  legal  adviser  to  a  public 
department  necessarily  demands  good 
capacity,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  re- 
quire so  high  an  order  of  intellect  as 
that  which  is  necessary  to  the  due 
performance  of  the  administrative 
duties  of  an  important  official  ap- 
pointment. Yet  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  official  appointments,  demand- 
ing the  possession  of  a  high  order  of 
ability,  are  attached  salaries  rang- 
ing no  higher  than  .£1000  or  £1200 
a-year.  In  the  public  service,  in- 
deed, £1000  or  £1200  a-year  is  con- 
sidered a  large  income.  But  a  law- 
yer or  doctor,  not  making  a  larger 
income  than  this,  is  not  said  to  be  in 
"good  practice."  As  a  class,  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Crown  are  poor 
men.  The  reader  has  only  to  turn 
over  Mr  Parkinson's  book  to  ascer- 
tain how  poor  they  are.  If  he  could 
obtain  access  to  the  returns  of  the 
professional  incomes  of  metropolitan 
practitioners,  either  in  medicine  or 
the  law,  the  poverty  of  the  public 
servants  would  be  still  more  appar- 
ent. We  do  not  see  how,  by  any 
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possibility,  indeed,  an  official  man  can 
make  a  fortune.  Say  that,  after 
thirty  or  forty  years'  service,  he  rises, 
by  slow  stages,  to  an  appointment 
with  a  salary  of  £1000  a-year.  He 
has  very  probably  by  this  time  a 
large  family,  and  having  been  com- 

Eelled  to  live  in  or  near  London  all 
is  life,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  whilst 
in  the  lower  grades,  he  has  accumu- 
lated debts  to  be  paid  off  on  acquir- 
ing the  higher  salary.  And  if  he 
have  neither  family  nor  debt,  he  does 
not  hold  the  maximum  salary  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
large  purse  before  he  drifts  into 
superannuation.  The  instances  of 
men  in  the  English  Civil  Service  who 
have  left  fortunes  to  their  children, 
saved  from  their  official  salaries,  are 
so  few  that  they  may  be  counted  on 
your  fingers.  . 

But  we  must  not  be  unjust  to  the 
public  service.  It  doubtless  has  its 
advantages.  All  private  professional 
occupation  is  more  or  less  precarious. 
A  man  may  break  down,  under  ill- 
health  or  some  other  accident,  and 
may  lose  his  practice  altogether.  His 
income  may  suddenly  fall  from  thou- 
sands to  hundreds,  or  to  nil.  But  in 
a  public  office  it  takes  a  good  deal 
(loss  of  chatacter  excepted)  to  bring 
a  man  down  to  this  state.  Loss  of 
health,  in  the  public  service  may  in- 
jure, but  it  does  not  ruin  a  man.  A 
Government  servant  can  only  claim 
as  his  right  a  certain  number  of  days 
during  which  he  may  absent  himself 
from  his  official  duties.  But,  practi- 
cally, in  case  of  certified  illness,  con- 
siderable latitude  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
allowed;  and  if  frequently  recur- 
ring attacks,  or  long-protracted  inca- 
pacity, seriously  mar  his  utility  as  a 
public  servant,  he  can  fall  back  upon 
the  superannuation  rules,  and  take 
his  pension.  There  is  a  certainty, 
therefore — a  reliableness  in  an  offi- 
cial income,  which,  doubtless,  recom- 
mends it  to  persons  not  of  an  aspiring 
or  speculative  character.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  calculate  your 
income  (barring  eccentricities  of  in- 
come-tax) to  a  fraction,  and  to  know 
that  at  a  certain  age  you  may  retire 
altogether  from  active  business  with 
a  moderate  competence,  the  amount 
of  which  you  know  beforehand  as 
accurately  as  your  present  income. 
G 
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But  if  there  are  special  advantages 
in  Government  service,  there  are  also 
special  disadvantages  to  be  taken 
into  account.  To  enter  the  public 
service  is  necessarily  to  make  a  large 
sacrifice  of  independence ;  it  is  to 
place  yourself  under  inconvenient 
restraint,  to  submit  to  rules  and 
regulations  framed  by  others,  and  to 
be  debarred,  in  many  instances,  from 
that  liberty  of  action  which  citizens 
of  a  free  country  claim  as  their 
birthright.  Having  chosen  to  be  a 
public  servant,  he  must  be  only  a 
public  servant.  He  must  give  up  all 
his  days  to  the  State.  He  cannot 
absent  himself  from  office  without 
permission  ;  he  can  neither  go  where 
he  likes,  nor  say  what  he  likes,  nor 
do  what  he  likes.  He  cannot,  even 
though  he  performs  his  official  duties 
satisfactorily  in  office  hours,  devote 
himself  to  any  other  business  or  pro- 
fession. He  must  not  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  must  not  trade  or  specu- 
late. It  is  a  question  to  what  extent 
he  may,  without  offence,  write  for 
the  public  press.  He  is  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  for  the  opinions 
which  he  expresses,  and  to  be  told 
that  a  servant  of  Government  ought 
to  exercise  a  discreet  reticence,  and 
to  remember  what  he  owes  to  the 
Government  he  serves.  He  may  be 
the  victim  any  day  of  vague  charges 
and  arbitrary  judgments,  and  is 
scarcely  less  at  the  mercy  of  a  single 
individual  than  if  he  were  in  private 
employment. 

The  pecuniary  attractions  not  being 
sufficient  to  induce  men  of  knowledge 
and  ability  of  a  high  order  to  sacri- 
fice their  independence  by  entering 
the  public  service,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  other  advantages  there 
are  to  reconcile  them  to  the  scanty 
emoluments  of  Government  em- 
ploy. Is  personal  reputation  to  be 
gained  ?  Are  public  honours  within 
the  reach  of  the  public  servant  ]  The 
personal  reputation  gained  by  an 
able  and  industrious  servant  of  Gov- 
ernment seldom  extends  much  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  public  office 
in  which  he  passes  his  life.  He  may 
help  to  make  the  reputation  of  half-a- 
dozen  parliamentary  statesmen ;  but 
he  is  fortunate,  indeed,  if  he  can 
make  any  reputation  for  himself. 
There  is  probably  no  position  in 


life  in  which  the  sic  vos  non  vobis 
principle  is  practically  enunciated 
more  thoroughly  than  in  a  public 
office.  There  may  be  occasional  in- 
stances of  the  partial  identification 
of  irresponsible  public  servants  with 
the  paternity  of  public  measures  for 
which  parliamentary  statesmen  have 
stood  sponsors  and  gained  the  larger 
praise — Mr  Deacon  Hume,  and  one 
or  two  others  of  the  same  class,  might 
be  named  as  exceptional  cases  of  rare 
good  fortune  in  this  respect.  But 
the  rule  is  to  ignore  utterly  the  ser- 
vices of  the  permanent  functionaries 
of  the  State ;  they  labour  on  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  and  are  as 
little  known  to  the  world  at  the  end 
as  at  the  commencement  of  their 
career.  A  successful  lawyer  or  a 
successful  physician  makes  for  him- 
self a  name,  and  is  a  marked  man 
wherever  he  goes.  Whatsoever  be 
does  well  is  a  part  of  himself— no 
one  can  deprive  him  of  it.  But  a 
public  servant  may  fill  whole  Blue- 
books,  and  provide  largely,  by  his 
own  exertions,  the  materials  of  his- 
tory, and  yet  be  known,  for  his  capa- 
city, to  no  one  beyond  his  own  de- 
partment of  the  State. 

But  if  the  public  have  not  the 
means  of  recognising  the  individual 
merits  of  those  who  serve  them, 
surely,  it  may  be  said,  the  Govern- 
ment know  the  individual  merits  of 
the  men  who  serve  them,  and  will 
not  suffer  good  service  to  go  unre- 
cognised and  unhonoured.  But  what, 
in  such  a  case,  is  Government?  It 
is  a  sounding  name  ;  but,  practically, 
it  is  little  more  than  a  myth.  If  we 
try  to  personify  it,  it  is  just  this:  it  is 
either  the  administrative  agency  that 
does  the  work  of  the  State;  or  it  is  the 
little  cluster  of  fluctuating  parliamen- 
tary officials ;  or  it  is  the  Queen  on  the 
throne.  The  first  are  the  men  them- 
selves whose  services  call  for  honor- 
ary reward — so  they  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  second — that  is,  the 
responsible  parliamentary  Ministers 
of  the  day — might  recognise  meri- 
torious service,  and  recommend  it  for 
honorary  distinction ;  but,  somehow 
or  other,  they  do  not.  We  have 
heard  it  said  that  any  large  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  services  of  the  per- 
manent employes  of  the  Crown  would 
be  constructively  a  detraction  from  the 
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value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
"  responsible  Minister" — that,  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
Minister  to  keep  up  the  fiction  of 
a  single  ministerial  agent  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  numerical  min- 
isterial agency — and  that,  therefore, 
little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  those 
who  understand  and  who  do  the  work 
of  a  department.  But  we  attribute 
no  such  paltry  motives  to  our  great 
parliamentary  leaders.  The  real  fact 
we  believe  is,  that  the  changes  at  the 
head  of  the  different  departments 
are  so  frequent,  that  the  Minister 
knows  little  and  cares  little  about 
those  who  work  under  him,  until  his 
tenure  of  office  is  at  an  end ;  and 
that  party  objects,  rather  than  ad- 
ministrative ends,  being  generally 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  has  no 
great  inducement  to  solicit  honorary 
distinctions  for  those  who  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  party — who,  indeed, 
are  precluded  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  faction-fights  of  the  hour.  The 
only  hope,  then,  of  the  public  service, 
is  in  the  Sovereign  herself.  The  day 
may  come  when  that  hope  will  be 
fulfilled. 

That  it  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled  is 
certain.  Royal  Calendars  and  Court 
Circulars  tell  the  story.  How  many 
of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown 
have  obtained  honorary  distinctions, 
after  a  life  spent  in  the  active  service 
of  the  State?  Military  and  naval 
officers  are  decorated  every  year,  by 
scores.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  officer  commanding 
a  certain  army,  or  a  certain  expedi- 
tion, sends  in  the  names  of  those 
whose  regiments  or  ships  have  done 
good  service,  or  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  some  isolated 
act  of  gallantry.  It  is  his  privilege 
to  name  such  officers  in  his  de- 
spatches, and  the  Commander  -  in  - 
Chief,  or  the  War  Minister  in  Eng- 
land, then  recommends  them  for  hono- 
rary distinction  to  the  Crown.  Every- 
body knows  that  there  are  certain 
specific  rewards,  such  as  brevet  pro- 
motions, and  the  military  Order  of 
the  Bath,  set  apart  for  those  who 
fight  their  country's  battles  with 
swords,  and  muskets,  and  heavy 
guns.  We  have  a  high  respect  for 
men  who  are  thus  honourably  dis- 
tinguished. But  has  the  State  no 
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other  battles  to  be  fought  than  those 
which  are  fought  amidst  the  roar  of 
artillery  and  the  obscurity  of  sul- 
phureous smoke  1  A  military  or 
naval  officer  is  rewarded  either  be- 
cause he  displays  personal  courage  in 
the  field,  or  because  he  exhibits  pro- 
fessional ability  which  enables  him  to 
apply  the  amount  of  military  force  at 
his  disposal  to  the  best  possible  use, 
or  because  he  happens  to  be  at  a  par- 
ticular place,  in  a  particular  office,  at 
a  particular  time.  But  if  mere 
animal  courage,  or  what  is  called 
"  gallantry, "  of  a  somewhat  higher 
order,  is  the  quality  recognised  by  the 
grant  of  Bath  honours  and  brevet 
promotion,  we  are  afraid  that  some 
of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr  Hosea 
Biglow,  in  his  celebrated  "  Papers," 
about  soldiers  getting  all  the  raps 
and  officers"  all  the  honours,  are  not 
altogether  impertinent.  And  if  pro- 
fessional ability,  or  the  right  applica- 
tion to  a  particular  purpose  of  the 
resources  of  the  State,  deserve  hon- 
orary distinction  in  one  line  of  Gov- 
ernment employment,  why  not  in  an- 
other1? A  man  leads  his  regiment 
into  action,  and  the  regiment  does  its 
duty  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  The 
commanding  officer  is  made  a  C.B., 
or  something  higher.  But  perhaps 
the  brother  of  this  very  colonel, 
who  has  made  good  use  of  his 
regiment,  or,  being  in  command  of  it, 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  he 
did  without  running  away,  had  been 
sitting  in  an  office  in  London,  pen 
in  hand,  working  early  and  work- 
ing late,  to  embark,  to  clothe,  or  to 
feed  the  whole  army,  of  which  his 
brother's  regiment  forms  a  part,  and 
which  never  could  have  gone  into  the 
field  at  all  without  the  successful 
exertions  of  the  unrecognised  civilian. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  little 
Pippa,  in  Mr  Browning's  poem,  is 
that 

"  All  service  is  the  same  with  God — 
With  God,   whose  puppets,  best  and 

worst, 
Are  we,  there  is  no  last  nor  first." 

But,  in  our  country,  the  temporal 
Government  establishes  a  law  the 
very  reverse  of  this,  and  service,  to 
be  recognised  and  rewarded,  must  be 
service  of  a  particular  kind.  Perhaps 
in  no  other  country  is  the  agency  by 
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•which  the  affaire  of  the  State  are 
managed  regarded  so  absolutely  as  a 
vast  machine.  It  is  not  a  machine, 
but  a  body  of  thinking,  striving  men, 
with  flesh  and  blood,  feelings  and  ap- 
petences, and  each  with  as  strong  an 
individual  character  as  the  one  re- 
cognised "  responsible  "  chief,  whose 
personality  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Crown — a  body  of  men  who,  doubt- 
less, do  well  under  the  present  de- 
pressing system,  but  who  would  do 
Far  better  if  it  were  not  for  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  regarded  only  in  the 
concrete  as  the  machinery  of  the 
State. 

It  is  not  otherwise  than  a  laudable 
ambition,  that  men  should  desire,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  the  notice  of 
their  sovereign  ;  the  instinct  is  one 
that  ought  not  to  be  suppressed. 
But,  under  the  existing  system,  we 
are  afraid  that  it  very  soon  is  sup- 
pressed in  the  public  departments, 
For  want  of  the  stimulus  of  en- 
couragement. We  are  aware  that 
some  eminent  civil  servants  of  the 
Crown  have  received  the  civil  order 
of  the  Bath,  but  the  instances  are  so 
few,  and  these  few,  by  reason  of 
certain  personal  or  party  connec- 
tions, so  suspicious,  that  we  can  say 
little  more  of  them  than  that  the 
exception  proves  the  rule.  Again, 
how  few  are  they  whom  royalty  de- 
lights to  honour,  even  with  a  passing 
glance  of  recognition  !  Read  the  lists 
of  those  honoured  with  invitations 
to  balls  and  concerts  at  the  Palace. 
The  guests  are  numerous,  and  not 
very  select ;  but  among  the  many 
hundreds  assembled  on  these  occa- 
sions, how  few  of  the  permanent 
public  servants  of  the  Crown  are  to 
be  found ;  and  of  those  few  it  may 
in  many  instances  be  surmised  that 
they  do  not  owe  their  invitations 
solely  to  their  public  services.  It 
may  be  said  that  an  invitation  to  a 
ball  is  a  poor  object  of  ambition. 
Doubtless  it  is  so  in  itself;  and, 
moreover,  a  nuisance  to  have  to  re- 
spond to  it  by  personal  attendance. 
But  regarded  as  a  mark  of  respect 
either  to  his  office  or  to  himself, 
every  public  servant  of  the  Crown 
may  laudably  appreciate  the  distinc- 
tion. And  we  may  be  sure  that  a 
public  functionary  will  not  work  less 
zealously  for  knowing,  or  for  believ- 


ing, that  when  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment stamps  her  royal  approbation 
upon  his  work  (and  this  headship  of 
the  Government  is  no  constitutional 
fiction),  she  has  some  notion  of  the 
hand,  or  the  brain  rather,  that 
wrought  it 

It  has  now,  we  think,  been  dis- 
tinctly shown  that,  the  real  work  of 
Government  being  done  by  the  per- 
manent civil  servants  of  the  Crown, 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  nation  that  these  perma- 
nent civil  servants  should  be  men  of 
first-rate  administrative  capacity; 
but  that,  under  the  existing  system, 
the  encouragement  is  so  small  that 
such  men  are  with  difficulty  to  be 
obtained  ;  and  if  obtained,  are,  for 
want  of  the  ordinary  stimulants  to 
exertion,  seldom  kept  up  to  the  full 
athletic  standard  of  their  personal 
efficiency.  It  is  a  great  point  that 
we  should  see  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  evil ;  and  if  we  have  succeeded 
in  doing  that,  we  have  not  written  in 
vain.  But  a  few  words  may  be  said 
about  the  very  obvious  remedies 
which  doubtless  have  suggested 
themselves  to  every  reader  who  has 
followed  us  thus  far  in  our  investi- 
gation of  the  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  first  place,  no  reform 
of  the  administrative  system  of  the 
country  can  be  complete,  which 
does  not  recognise  the  necessity  of 
emancipating  the  several  adminis- 
trative departments  of  th£  State  from 
the  absolute  and  arbitrary  dictator- 
ship of  parliamentary  chiefs,  shifting 
and  changing  with  every  vicissitude 
of  party.  There  may  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  this,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 
Larger  control  over  administrative 
details  might  be  given  to,  and  more 
direct  responsibility  vested  in,  the 
permanent  head  of  a  department. 
The  necessity  of  every  one  respon- 
sible to  Parliament — that  is,  to  the 
country — having  a  seat  and  a  voice 
in  Parliament,  is  a  conventional  idea, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a  substan- 
tial fact.  We  have  already  shown 
that  the  tendency  of  the  present 
system  of  ministerial  responsibility 
is  to  obscure  rather  than  to  en- 
lighten ;  because  the  real  responsibi- 
lity lies  in  one  direction,  the  nominal 
responsibility  in  another.  It  would 
not  be  so  if  the  permanent  head  of  a 
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department  were  held  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  nation  for  the  effi-* 
ciency  of  the  office  over  which  he 
presides.  He  alone  can  secure  that 
efficiency  ;  and  therefore,  full  power 
over  all  executive  details  and  all  ex- 
ecutive officers  should  be  vested  in 
him.  If  matters  go  wrong,  it  should 
be  his  business  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  the  cause  of  the  malad- 
ministration, and  clearly  to  indicate 
the  offending  parties,  so  that  every 
man,  down  to  the  lowest,  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  work  that  he  does. 
The  internal  management  of  the  de- 
partment, indeed,  should  be  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  permanent  chief. 
For  among  the  many  causes  of  defec- 
tive administration,  there  is  not  one, 
perhaps,  more  fatal  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  a  department,  than  those 
frequent  changes  in  the  manner  of 
doing  official  business,  which  are 
almost  inseparable  from  the  condition 
of  an  office  subject  to  the  individual 
caprices  of  a  succession  of  parlia- 
mentary chiefs. 

Increasing  the  power  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  permanent  chief 
of  the  office,  and  in  a  corresponding 
degree  of  the  different  minor  depart- 
mental chiefs,  we  would  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  scale  of  remunera- 
tion, so  as  to  assimilate  the  rewards 
of  efficient  public  employment  more 
nearly  to  the  prizes  of  private  profes- 
sional success.  It  is  a  bad  state  of 
things  when  a  man  has  nothing  fur- 
ther to  look  forward  to  :  when  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  intellect,  he  finds  that  he  has 
reached  the  maximum  of  success,  and 
that,  do  what  he  may,  there  is  no 
professional  advancement  for  him. 
But  this  is  the  condition  of  a  large 
number  of  Government  employes. 
They  have  reached  to  the  highest  po- 
sition, and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  highest  salary  attainable  in  their 
department,  short  of  those  of  the  per- 
manent chief  of  the  office.  They 
know  that  so  long  as  they  do  their 
work  respectably  they  will  retain 
their  appointments  and  draw  their 
salaries  ;  but  the  stimulus  to  extraor- 
dinary exert  ion  being  altogether  want- 
ing, it  is  not  strange  if  they  drowse 
away  year  after  year,  fine  specimens 
of  official  mediocrity.  It  is  admit- 
tedly advantageous  to  the  public  ser- 


vice that  men  of  mature  years,  full 
experience,  and  proved  capacity, 
should  be  induced  to  take  office,  not 
as  a  crude  experiment  (as  in  early 
youth),  but  for  the  sake  of  turning  cer- 
tain ascertained  special  qualifications 
to  account  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 
An  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  last 
session,  especially  provides  for  such 
cases,  so  far  as  the  superannuation 
rules  are  concerned.  A  man  entering 
the  public  service,  on  account  of  spe- 
cial qualifications,  late  in  life — or,  as 
the  Act  phrases  it,  "on  account  of 
professional  or  other  peculiar  quali- 
fications not  ordinarily  to  be  acquired 
in  the  public  service,"  "  at  an  age 
exceeding  that  at  which  public  ser- 
vice ordinarily  begins" — may  now  be 
allowed  to  count  any  number  of  years, 
not  exceeding  twenty,  in  addition  to 
his  actual  period  of  service,  in  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  his  claims  to 
the  superannuation  allowance.  This 
is,  doubtless,  a  very  salutary  provi- 
sion so  far  as  it  goes.  But,  unless  a 
man  goes  in  for  a  gross  job,  he  does 
not  think  much  of  superannuation 
allowances  when  he  enters  the  pub- 
lic service.  It  is  more  to  the  point 
for  him  to  know  that,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  of  good  service,  he 
may  obtain  an  increase  of  his  effect- 
ive salary.  We  hold,  therefore,  that 
in  the  higher  as  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  Civil  Service  there  should  be 
an  increasing  scale  of  official  salaries ; 
the  increase  not  being  demandable  as 
a  right,  but  obtainable  as  the  reward 
of  testified  efficiency. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of 
honorary  distinctions,  the  attainment 
of  which  is  in  all  cases  a  stimulus  to 
exertion.  Stating  the  nature  of  the 
complaint,  we  have  necessarily  indi- 
cated the  character  of  the  remedy ; 
but  still  a  few  words  more  may  be 
said.  What  the  Civil  Service  requires 
is  a  more  clearly  defined  social  posi- 
tion, and  a  more  open  recognition  of 
good  service.  We  do  not  very  clearly 
see  why  there  should  not  be  a  classi- 
fication of  civil,  as  of  military  and 
naval  officers — why  the  permanent 
civil  servants  of  the  Crown  should  not 
be  distributed  in  different  ranks,  each 
rank  giving  certain  social  precedence. 
Good  service,  in  such  case,  might 
entitle  a  man  to  promotion  from  one 
rank  to  another ;  and  in  special 
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cases,  the  Order  of  the  Bath  might 
be  conferred,  and  with  good  advan- 
tage, more  frequently  than  at  present. 
It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
an  outgoing  Minister  might  not,  on 
leaving  office,  be  called  upon  to 
record  a  minute  expressive  of  the 
estimate  he  has  formed  of  the  value 
of  the  assistance  rendered  to  him  by 
the  principal  officers  of  his  depart- 
ment. Why  should  not  the  Civil 
Service  have  their  gazettes,  from  time 
to  time,  like  their  military  and  naval 
brethren  ? 

If  the  public  require,  as  they  un- 
questionably do,  the  best  servants  in 
the  world,  they  ought  to  be  the  best 
masters  in  the  world.  But  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  they  take  pro- 
per steps  to  obtain  the  best  servants. 
They  have  a  vague  impression  that 
they  are  not  well  served,  and  every 
now  and  then  there  is  an  unmeaning 
cry  against  one  of  the  public  depart- 
ments, or  against  some  unfortunate 
statesman  who  happens  accidentally 
to  be  at  its  head.  And  then  there  is 
a  demand  for  "  the  right  men  in  the 
right  places;"  but  no  one  suggests 
that  the  way  to  get  the  right  men  is 
to  hold  out  sufficient  inducements 
for  them  to  enter  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  sufficient  encouragement 


for  them  to  work  zealously  and  ener- 
getically when  they  are  in  it.  But  a 
profession,  in  which  neither  wealth 
nor  honour  is  to  be  obtained,  is 
hardly  one  that  can  command  the 
best  available  capacity  in  the  market. 
The  command,  however,  of  this  capa- 
city is  at  the  bottom  of  all  cheap,  as 
of  all  good  government.  The  prizes 
of  the  public  service  should  be  the 
highest  drawn  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  nation.  An  incapable  public 
servant  may  cost  the  country  more 
in  a  year  than  it  would  require  to 
command  the  services  of  scores  of 
capable  men  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Financial  reform  does  not 
consist  in  reducing  public  salaries, 
any  more  than  administrative  reform 
consists  in  depreciating  public  men. 
If  we  want  our  work  done  cheaply 
and  well,  we  must  elevate  the  pub- 
lic service.  At  present  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  unwisely  and  unjustly  de- 
pressed. The  real  working  members 
of  the  great  Government  firm  are  not 
in  their  proper  position  ;  and  until 
they  are,  although  the  work  may  be, 
as  we  believe  it  is,  done  well,  the 
Administration  of  the  country  cannot 
attain  to  that  point  of  vigorous 
efficiency  which  might  be  reached 
under  a  better  system. 
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COULD  those  whose  scientific  dis- 
coveries have  rendered  them  the  great- 
est benefactors  to  humanity,  have 
foreseen,  in  all  their  varied  effects, 
the  results  of  their  inventions,  and 
perceived  exactly  the  extent  of  that 
influence  which  they  were  destined 
to  exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  pos- 
terity, the  satisfaction  of  having 
carried  their  exertions  to  a  success- 
ful issue  would  have  doubtless  been 
enhanced  tenfold.  In  what  light, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  pro- 
phetic eye  of  honest  James  Watt 
would  have  regarded  the  flood  of 
light  literature  with  which  the  world 
is  now  deluged  may  be  a  matter  of 
speculation,  but  he  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  perceiving  in  it  one  of 
the  results  of  his  great  discovery, 
since  the  performance  of  journeys 
iu  railways  and  steamers  conduces 
largely  not  only  to  the  reading  but 
the  writing  of  books.  If  you  doubt 
this,  and  want  a  practical  evidence 
of  its  truth,  cross  the  Atlantic,  travel 
three  thousand  miles  by  railway,  de- 
vour in  the  cars  piles  of  "  sensation 
novels"  at  25  cents  each,  by  eminent 
American  authors,  and  on  your  re- 
turn write  "The  Englishman  in 
America,"  being  an  account  of  your 
own  sensations  in  that  land  of  liberty, 
and  you  will  find,  just  as  your  origi- 
nal work  appears,  that  half-a-dozen 
other  Englishmen  are  advertised  as 
doing  precisely  the  same  thing.  Still 
don't  be  dismayed  ;  if  ever  there  was 
a  country  that  would  bear  writing 
about,  it  is  America.  In  the  first 
place,  you  can  always  take  up  the 
cudgels  on  one  side  or  the  other  in 
any  of  the  great  social  problems 
which  are  being  resolved  there,  and 
which  are  deeply  interesting  to  the 
world  at  large.  Its  institutions  offer 
a  wide  field  for  speculation  and  criti- 
cism. Scarcely  any  two  travellers 
agree  in  their  general  impressions ; 
the  consequence  iS,  that  they  wax 
warm  in  support  of  the  cause  they 
espouse,  and  that  always  amuses 
the  world  at  large,  far  more  than  de- 
scriptions of  Alpine  scenery,  or  Euro- 
pean capitals,  or  Italian  picture-gal- 
leries. If,  then,  you  do  not  aspire 
to  be  a  Earth,  a  Livingstone,  or  a  Bur- 


ton, and  have  not  imagination  enough 
for  a  "sensation  novel,"  let  me  re- 
commend your  visiting  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  and  espousing  en- 
thusiastically the  cause  of  the  slave 
proprietors,  like  the  Hon.  Miss  Mur- 
ray, garnishing  with  facetious  wood- 
cuts, like  her  namesake,  the  Hon. 
Henry.  Or  if  you  have  talent  enough, 
take  up  the  opposite  side ;  but  it  is 
more  hacknied,  and  therefore  diffi- 
cult to  be  original,  unless,  indeed, 
you  happen  to  have  heard  at  Brook- 
lyn one  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Beecher's 
political  sermons,  and  taken  short- 
hand notes  of  it :— such  a  one,  for 
instance,  as  he  preached  upon  the 
Sunday  follawing  the  last  presiden- 
tial election,  when  he  taunted  Mr 
Preston  Brooks  with  cowardice  for 
not  daring  -to  cross  the  frontier  and 
fight  a  duel  with  a  chivalrous  parti- 
san of  Mr  Sumner's  who  challenged 
him.  The  particular  passage  in  which 
this  announcement  was  made,  would, 
of  course,  not  have  so  strikingly  ori- 
ginal an  effect  in  a  book  as  it  had 
from  the  pulpit,  but  some  of  his 
expressions  would  be  telling  any- 
where. Slavery  is  only  one  of  many 
questions  of  interest  in  America,  and 
no  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  or 
observation  will  find  any  lack  of 
material,  or  much  difficulty  in  hand- 
ling it  differently  from  his  neighbours. 
Moreover,  in  so  progressive  a  country 
there  is  always  something  to  describe 
which  is  altogether  new.  Towns 
rising  into  importance  on  the  borders 
of  civilisation,  young  emporia  of  a 
newly-developed  trade ;  experiments 
in  cultivation,  discoveries  of  mine- 
rals, extension  of  railways,  opening 
of  canals,  and  the  formation  of  new 
territories,  with  all  the  disorders  in- 
cidental to  infancy  and  childhood  : 
insubordinate  youngsters,  they  early 
become  much  troubled  with  inter- 
nal commotions,  and  are  perpetually, 
with  much  clamour,  striving  for 
the  privileges  of  manhood,  while  still 
in  short-clothes.  All  this  there  is 
to  write  about,  and  indeed  all  this 
is  yearly  written  about,  but  still  the 
public  of  England  are  in  a  very  gross 
state  of  ignorance  upon  the  subject. 
They  seem  to  owe  their  knowledge 
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of  Georgia  to  Mr  Arrowsmith,  and  of 
Alabama  to  Lucy  Neal,  it  is  gene- 
rally so  very  vague.  In  talking  of 
the  respective  capitals  of  these  States 
the  other  day — viz.,  Augusta  and 
Montgomery — I  was  asked  whether 
she  (Augusta  Montgomery)  was 
pretty  I  Under  these  circumstances, 
as  long  as  there  is  anybody  who  will 
read,  let  all  of  us  who  nave  been 
in  the  United  States  keep  on  writing 
about  them  :  let  those  who  under- 
stand the  mysteries  of  a  presiden- 
tial election  discourse  learnedly  upon 
caucus  meetings  and  Pollywog  con- 
ventions, and  explain  how  it  was 
that  Pennsylvania  turned  the  scale 
in  Buchanan's  favour,  and  discuss, 
in  '56,  Se  ward's  chances  next  time  ; 
though  it  is  to  be  said,  in  justice  to 
the  Times'  Correspondent,  that  a  bet- 
ter account  was  given  of  that  election 
than  of  any  previous  one,  and  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  public  themselves  if 
they  are  not  "posted  up"  on  the 
subject.  Those  who  have  emigrated 
to  the  States  should  certainly  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  experiences,  other- 
wise the  world  will  believe,  not  that 
Mr  Beste  proved  himself  utterly  un- 
fitted to  be  a  settler  on  the  Wabash, 
but  that  the  Wabash  is  a  river  utterly 
unfitted  for  settlement.  An  interest- 
ing book  might  also  be  written  upon 
the  various  phases  of  theological 
opinion  in  the  United  States.  In  a 
country  where  such  creeds  as  Mor- 
monism  and  Spiritualism  exist,  there 
is  evidently  a  wide  scope  for  freedom 
of  thought  on  subjects  which,  in  our 
own  country,  are  generally  left  to 
the  contemplation  of  those  who 
are  paid  to  think  about  them  for  us. 
The  influence  of  this  liberty,  and 
the  extent  of  its  present  develop- 
ment, has  scarcely  been  sufficiently 
noticed  by  travellers,  or  its  effects 
upon  coming  generations  considered. 
For  my  own  part,  I  shall  refrain  at 
present  from  entering  into  any  such 
abstruse  considerations;  and  avail- 
ing myself  of  those  excuses  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  for  my 
fellow-scribblers  on  the  same  subject, 
I  will  jot  down  a  few  random  recol- 
lections of  my  random  ramblings  to 
one  or  two  nooks  and  corners  a  Dttle 
out  of  their  beaten  track. 

There  is  apleasant  land,  for  instance, 
which  I  never  remember  to  have  read 
about,  not  far  from  the  sea-shore  of 


a  celebrated  Southern  State,  watered 
by  the  Wacamaw,  Great  Peedee,  and 
Winiyaw,  noble  rivers,  whose  names 
were  new  to  me,  but  upon  whose 
waters  steamers  actively  ply,  bearing 
to  the  ocean  the  rich  produce  of  their 
shores.  A  land  it  is  of  johnny-cakes 
and  waffles,  hoe-cakes  and  hominy, 
very  agreeable  to  look  back  upon. 
A  belt  of  pine-barrens,  fifty  miles 
broad,  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
nearest  railway — a  most  dreary  tract 
to  traverse,  along  deep  sandy  roads, 
through  an  interminable  forest  of 
pines,  where  the  only  variety  is  that 
some  are  notched  for  turpentine,  and 
some  are  not.  Turpentine  oozes 
everywhere ;  even  the  trees  that  are 
not  gashed  seem  to  be  weeping  tears 
of  turpentine  for  their  unhappy  com- 
rades, whose  gaping  wounds  are  all 
mortal  The  whole  of  this  district 
is  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few  mis- 
erable specimens  of  white  human- 
ity, whose  occupation  is  collecting 
turpentine,  who  are  said  to  possess 
an  unnatural  craving  for  a  clay  diet, 
and  who  are  popularly  known  as 
"  crackers,"  but  whose  gaunt  aspect 
and  haggard  vacant  countenances 
induce  one  to  suppose  that  they 
might  with  greater  truth  be  called 
"cracked."  A  little  farther  north 
this  region  sinks  into  the  Peedee  and 
Great  Dismal  Swamps, 

"  Where  Will-o'-the- wisps  and  glow-worms 

shine 

In  bulrush  and  in  brake, 
Where  waving  mosses  shroud  the  pine, 
And  the  cedar  grows,  and  the  poisonous 

vine 

Is  spotted  like  the  snake ; 
Where  hardly  a  human  foot  would  pass, 
Or  a  human  heart  would  dare  ; " 

but  over  which  now  the  cars  rattle 
with  shrill  whistle,  and  the  trestle  on 
which  they  run,  high  above  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees,  trembles  beneath 
them ;  and  as  you  look  out  of  the 
window  there  is  nothing  between 
your  eye  and  the  morass  but  the 
pointed  summits  of  the  waving  pines. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  tourists 
of  our  own  country  listen  intently 
for  the  bay  of  blood-hounds,  and 
crane  eagerly  from  the  window,  ex- 
pecting to  see  some  equivalent  of 
Dred  dashing  madly  through  the 
fen,  and  after  him  the  field  in  full 
cry.  Or  if  it  be  at  night,  they  look 
for  "  the  fire  of  the  midnight  camp," 
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and,  failing  to  discover  it,  call  Mrs 
Stowe  an  impostor,  pull  their  night- 
caps over  their  eyes,  and  dream  of 
anything  but  of  getting  out,  as  I  did 
at  two  o'clock  on  a  pitch-dark  morn- 
ing, at  a  solitary  log-hut,  in  the  midst 
of  that  dreary  region,  where  the 
cars  stopped  for  about  five  seconds. 
In  these  swamps  the  above-named 
rivers  rise,  and  after  a  winding  course 
approach  the  sea,  and  near  it  fertilise 
a  vast  extent  of  alluvial  country, 
where  the  rice-fields  extend  to  the 
distant  woods,  and  on  the  river-banks 
neat  comfortable  mansions  of  opu- 
lent planters  are  situated,  with  lawns 
reaching  down  to  the  water,  sur- 
rounded by  well-tended  gardens,  and 
sheltered  by  noble  trees  ;  while,  a 
little  way  back,  a  street  of  negro 
houses,  like  a  country  village,  con- 
tains their  living  store  of  the  material 
wealth  of  the  proprietor.  Broad- 
grinning  visages  greet  you  merrily 
as  you  pass  through  it ;  and  if  the 
occasion  of  your  arrival  is  that  also 
of  the  master,  after  his  absence  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  great  is  the 
commotion  which  is  created  ;  all  the 
field-hands  come  trooping  in  to  wel- 
come him ;  the  old  and  decrepid  hob- 
ble out  of  their  cabins ;  and  the  juve- 
nile portion  of  the  population,  under 
charge  of  a  stalwart  matron,  are 
drawn  up,  a  somewhat  mutinous- 
looking  assemblage  of  curly  heads  ; 
and  a  shaking  of  hands  commences, 
beginning  with  the  master,  and  going 
through  all  his  own  family,  and  then 
on  to  the  guest,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  latter  has  grasped  300  hands, 
whose  owners  are  of  both  sexes,  of 
every  age,  and  are  reeking  at  the 
moment  with  the  effects  of  every 
description  of  manual  labour,  he  is 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  evi- 
dences of  their  good-will.  That  this 
scene  necessarily  takes  place  every 
autumn  is  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  the  possession  of  property 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  But  so 
it  is.  Every  spring  the  owners  of  all 
these  plantations  are  compelled,  by 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  to  vacate 
their  houses,  leaving  their  rice-fields 
to  the  care  of  a  sickly  fever-eaten 
European  overseer,  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  gaieties  of  the  Virginia 
springs,  or  Newport,  or,  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  to  swell  the  crowd  of  Conti- 


nental tourists,  until  the  first  frost 
proclaims  the  setting-in  of  the  cool 
weather,  and  the  extinction  of  those 
noxious  influences  which  the  malaria 
of  the  lowlands  of  South  Carolina 
exercise  upon  all  but  the  negro. 
Even  Mr  Olmsted,  the  stanch  advo- 
cate of  white  labour  in  the  Southern 
States,  can  scarcely  deny  the  neces- 
sity here  of  the  African  race  as  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  If  you  see  a  faint 
tinge  of  colour  in  the  usually  blanched 
cheek  of  a  European  child,  and  com- 
pliment the  mother  upon  its  com- 
paratively healthy  appearance,  she 
will  probably  answer,  "  Yes,  sir,  he 
missed  fever  this  season  ; "  and  even 
then  the  family  has  been  living  either 
in  pine- woods  or  on  the  sea-beach,  as 
being  more  healthy  than  the  planta- 
tion, and  the  overseer  has  had  a  long 
ride  to  and  from  his  day's  work.  But 
when  that  deadly  season  is  over, 
families  come  flocking  back,  and  open 
the  doors  of  the  hospitable  houses 
which  have  been  closed  for  six 
months  past,  and  the  traveller  who 
has  the  good  fortune  to  enter  them 
may  thank  his  lucky  stars,  and  find 
that  his  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places.  If  life  on  a  slave  plantation 
is  new  to  him,  and  he  arrives  with 
the  notion  popular  in  England  upon 
the  subject,  he  will  find  the  occu- 
pation interesting  of  becoming  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  working 
of  what  Americans  call  "  our  pecu- 
liar institution."  If  his  host  be 
a  good  master,  he  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  it  in  operation 
under  its-  most  favourable  aspect ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  his 
preconceived  notions  upon  the  mat- 
ter, he  will  find  himself  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  however  indefen- 
sible, in  a  moral  point  of  view,  he 
may  conceive  slavery  to  be,  it  may 
be  made  to  conduce  to  a  degree 
of  happiness  and  contentment  in  the 
slave,  as  much  beyond  the  ordinary 
experience  of  the  peasantry  of  free 
countries,  as  is  that  opposite  ex- 
treme of  misery  and  distress  which 
the  same  system  is  no  less  liable  to 
involve.  It  is  its  peculiarity,  that  in 
its  operation  it  embraces  the  most 
widely  different  results.  It  is  sel- 
dom, however,  that  the  traveller  has 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  for  him- 
self the  more  flagrant  abuses  of  sla- 
very ;  the  probability  being  that  his 
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friend  is  a  gentleman  and  a  humane 
master,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  become 
his  guest.  I  have  often  regretted 
that  no  tyrant,  or  even  commonly 
cruel  master,  ever  asked  me  to  stay 
with  him  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be 
honoured  by  an  invitation  from  such 
a  quarter,  because,  in  all  likelihood, 
.such  a  man  and  the  friends  whose 
guest  you  are,  are  not  intimate,  or, 
perhaps,  even  not  on  speaking  terms. 
To  stroll,  then,  through  the  negro 
houses,  to  visit  one  which  is  set  apart 
as  an  hospital,  and  others  which  con- 
tain curious  fossil  specimens  of  negro 
humanity,  whose  working  days  have 
been  past  for  thirty  years,  and  who 
have  all  that  time  been  pensioned 
and  cared  for  by  their  master  and 
his  wife,  upon  whose  heads  they  have 
just  strength  and  sense  enough  left 
to  mumble  blessings  as  he  enters  ; 
to  listen  to  others,  not  yet  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  dotage,  recall  reminiscen- 
ces of  three  or  four  generations  back 
of  the  family  to  which  they  have  be- 
longed for  nearly  a  century  ;  to  pass 
on  to  the  other  extreme,  and  inspect 
the  nursery,  where  the  juvenile  com- 
munity are  grinning  and  rioting  and 
driving  their  elderly  guardian  to  de- 
spair ;  to  extend  our  walk  into  rice- 
fields,  and  watch  all  the  papas  and 
mammas  of  these  little  urchins  at 
work,  the  former  taking  it  uncom- 
monly easily,  and  the  latter  perpetu- 
ally giggling  over  jokes  known  to 
themselves,  and  very  ready  to  shake 
hands  upon  all  occasions,  and  after- 
wards to  titter  and  blush  unseen  ; — 
to  go  through  an  experience  of  this 
sort  on  divers  plantations,  will,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  conduce  to  a  cer- 
tain modification  of  the  idea  which 
possesses  most  of  my  countrymen, 
that  misery  is  the  rule,  and  happi- 
ness the  exception,  with  the  negro  in 
the  Southern  States  of  America.  Lat- 
terly, no  doubt,  in  consequence  of 
a  series  of  revivals,  the  result  of  per- 
petual camp-meetings,  the  negroes 
have  assumed  a  certain  air  of  solemn 
gravity  and  sobriety,  a  good  deal  at 
variance  with  the  natural  vivacity  of 
their  dispositions — a  characteristic, 
however,  which  they  never  manage 
effectually  to  smother.  On  some 
plantations  in  South  Carolina  they 
had,  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  given 
up  dancing,  held  constant  prayer- 


meetings,  and  never  sang  anything 
but  their  own  sacred  compositions. 
These  chants  break  with  their  pleas- 
ant melody  the  calm  stillness  of 
evening,  as  we  glide  down  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  Wacamaw,  and  our 
crew  with  measured  stroke  keep 
time  to  the  music  of  their  own  cho- 
ruses. The  words,  however,  are  more 
original  than  the  music.  Here  are 
specimens  taken  down  as  they  were 
sung : — 

"  Oh  I  takes  my  text  in  Matthew, 
And  some  in  Revelation  ; 
Oh  I  know  you  by  your  garment — 
There's  a  meeting  hero  to-night." 

This  is  the  entire  effusion,  and  is 
constantly  repeated,  the  last  line 
being  the  chorus  ;  some,  however, 
are  more  elaborate  : — 

"  In  that  morning,  true  believers, 

In  that  morning 
We  will  sit  aside  of  Jesus 

In  that  morning. 
If  you  should  go  fore  I  go, 

In  that  morning, 
You  will  sit  aside  of  Jesus 

In  that  morning. 
True  believers,  where  your  tickets 

In  that  morning ! 
Master  Jesus  got  your  ticket* 

In  that  morning." 

And  so  on,  with  a  number  of  varia- 
tions, often  extempore,  but  with  the 
same  refrain  ever  recurring,  and 
joined  in  by  all.  Sometimes  the 
metre  is  less  regular,  as  — 

"  I  want  to  sing  as  the  angels  sing, 

Daniel ; 

I  want  to  pray  as  the  angels  pray, 

Daniel ; 

I  want  to  shout  as  the  angels  shout, 
Daniel. 

Oh  Lord,  give  me  the  eagle's  wing. 

What  time  of  day,  Daniel  ? 

In  the  lions  den,  Daniel  ? 

I  want  to  pray,  DanieL 

Oh  Lord,  give  me  the  eagle's  wing." 

The  sense  of  the  above  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  usual  to  discover,  and 
affords  some  notion  of  the  superfi- 
cial character  of  their  knowledge  of 
Scripture.  Here  is  one,  however, 
where  a  definite  idea  is  intended  to 
be  conveyed.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
sung  by  a  believer  on  his  deathbed, 
and  the  air  is  singularly  touching : — 

"  Master  Jesus,send  for  me — 

Lord,  I  must  go  ; 
Dem  archangels  send  for  me — 

Lord,  I  must  go. 
Fare  de  well,  my  broders — 

Lord,  I  must  go  ; 
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General  Jesus,  send  for  me — 

Lord,  I  must  go. 
Fare  de  well,  my  sisters — 

Lord,  I  must  go. 
Weeping  Mary,  send  for  rne — 

Lord,  I  must  go; 
Sister  Martha,  send  for  me — 

Lord,  I  must  go." 

Generally,  indeed,  the  airs  were  ap- 
propriate to  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
position ;  some  of  them  were  sung 
with  great  vehemence  and  unction, 
and  from  the  excitement  of  tone  and 
manner,  the  susceptibility  of  the 
negro  to  appeals  of  this  nature  to 
his  devotional  instincts  was  evident. 
The  sacred  names  were  generally 
screamed  rather  than  sung,  with  an 
almost  ecstatic  fervour.  The  two 
following  were  clearly  great  favour- 
ites : — 

."  The  heavenly  bell  is  ringing  loud, 
I  wish  it  was  ringing  for  me  ; 
Broders  walking  to  New  Jerusalem, 
Sisters  walking  to  New  Jerusalem, 
Doubters  walking  to  New  Jerusalem. 
Oh  the  heavenly  bell  is  ringing  loud, 
I  wish  it  was  ringing  for  me  ; 
Sarah's  walking  to  New  Jerusalem, 
Elias'  walking  to  New  Jerusalem, 
Heroes  walking  to  New  Jerusalem. 
Oh  the  heavenly  bell,"  &c.  &c. 

And— 

"  Broders,  don't  you  hear  the  horn  ' 
Yes,  Lord,  I  hear  the  horn  ; 
The  horn  sounds  in  jubilee. 
Sisters,  don't  you  hear  the  horn  ? 
Yes,  Lord,  I  hear  the  horn ; 
The  horn  sounds  from  door. 
Mourners,  don't  you  hear  the  horn? 
Yes,  Lord,  I  hear  the  horn  ; 
The    horn    sounds  like   broder  Tony's 
horn." 

It  does  not  require  the  last  line  of 
the  latter  composition  to  prove  its 
originality  ;  indeed,  all  of  them  differ 
very  much  from  the  Nigger  Melo- 
dies, popularly  so  called,  both  in  the 
character  of  the  music  and  words. 
Nor  does  any  attempt  at  rhyme  en- 
ter into  their  construction.  The  most 
important  consideration,  however, 
connected  with  the  spread  of  this 
devotional  spirit  by  which  the  negro 
is  apparently  so  much  influenced,  is 
how  far  it  practically  affects  his  daily 
walk  and  conversation  ;  nor  have  my 
inquiries  on  this  point,  I  regret  to 
say,  been  satisfactory.  The  exhorta- 
tion which  I  once  heard  proceed  from 
the  lips  of  a  negro  preacher,  when 
holding  forth  with  great  earnestness 
to  his  sable  congregation  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  would  be  as 


much  to  the  purpose  here  as  it  was 
there :  "  Oh  my  deary  bredren,"  he 
ejaculated,  "don't  waste  your  pre- 
cious lives  in  drink,  or  dash  dem 
away  in  adultery  ! " 

If,  beguiled  by  these  dulcet  strains, 
we  push  our  aquatic  expedition  far- 
ther than  usual,  we  reach  at  length 
the  little  port  of  Georgetown,  to 
which  the  tradition  alone  remains  of 
its  former  importance,  when  the  first 
colonists,  from  England  made  it  their 
seat  of  government.  Now,  it  lives 
upon  the  necessities  of  the  neigh- 
bouring planters,  and  is  a  dull  un- 
healthy place,  containing  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  is,  how- 
ever, conveniently  situated  on  the 
Winiyaw  for  the  export  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  surrounding  country, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  the  sea. 
Steamers  ply;  to  Charleston,  which 
they  reach  in  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass 
through  Georgetown  to  reach  the 
sea  ;  there  is  a  short  cut  from  most 
of  the  plantations  through  a  belt  of 
pine  forest  to  the  shore,  which  differs 
materially  from  what  is  called  the 
beach,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  con- 
sists of  a  bank  of  sand  separated 
from  the  pine-fringed  shore  by  a  nar- 
row lagoon,  which  must  be  crossed 
in  order  to  reach  the  summer-houses 
of  the  planters,  who  find  that  this 
strip  of  water  importantly  affects  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  whose 
wooden  erections  are  consequently 
placed  on  the  sand,  with  the  sea- 
spray  almost  beating  into  the  front 
windows,  and  the  waters  of  the 
lagoon  washing  their  back  -  stairs 
— the  whole  arrangement  presenting 
a  very  desert-island  aspect  indeed ; 
and  at  this  season,  except  for  curio- 
sity, there  is  no  object  iu  visiting  it. 
A  more  profitable  way  of  spending 
the  declining  hours  of  day  is  to  ex- 
plore the  neighbourhood,  driving  or 
riding  among  the  surrounding  plant- 
ations, or  to  navigate,  under  pleasant 
guidance,  the  numerous  channels 
which  connect  the  large  streams, 
and  which  afford  a  convenient  mode 
of  intercommunication  ;  or,  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  to  sit  with  a  gun 
upon  the  ridge  of  a  rice-field ;  and  as 
dense  flocks  of  wild-ducks,  of  nu- 
merous varieties,  come  winding  past 
in  long  single-file,  or,  closing  their 
ranks,  settle  in  dense  masses,  with 
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noisy  quack  and  flutter,  all  round 
you,  to  provide  for  the  larder  until 
it  becomes  so  dark  that,  though  you 
can  hear  them  paddling  and  scuffling 
about  in  a  most  tantalising  proxi- 
mity, you  are  compelled  to  relinquish 
your  occupation  with  regret. 

Meantime  we  grieve  to  say  that  we 
must  allow  no  attractions  of  this  or 
any  other  sort  to  induce  us  to  prolong 
our  stay  :  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  steel  our  breasts  against  all 
hospitable  entreaties,  and  once  more 
prepare  ourselves  to  undergo  afresh 
the  usual  experience  of  American 
travel — to  pass  some  nights  to  come 
in  the  state-rooms  of  river  steam- 
boats, and  on  the  uncomfortable  seats 
of  crowded  cars ;  to  eat  a  series  of 
dinners  at  gaunt  hotels,  at  the  risk 
of  dyin»  of  indigestion  ;  to  swallow 
incredible  quantities  of  boiling-hot 
oyster-soup  at  miserable  stations ; 
to  be  jostled  in  omnibuses,  through 
large  towns,  from  one  terminus  to 
another,  and  then  to  find  that  the 
connection  has  been  broken,  and  that 
we  are  condemned  to  pass  the  six 
small  hours  of  the  cold  morning  on 
a  platform,  waiting  to  start ;  to  im- 
bibe innumerable  drinks,  at  divers 
bars,  of  infinite  variety  of  composi- 
tion, with  a  miscellaneous  succession 
of  travelling  companions,  whom  we 
are  continually  fraternising  and  part- 
ing with,  as  we  each  follow  our  re- 
spective routes  ;  to  run  off  the  rails 
at  one  place  ;  to  be  nearly  burnt  in  a 
steamer  loaded  with  cotton  in  an- 
other ;  to  become  reconciled  at  last 
to  all  our  miseries,  and  quite  sorry 
that  the  journey  is  over,  because  we 
have  performed  the  last  half  of  it 
with  some  really  charming  family, 
and  have  laughed  in  company  at 
what  we  groaned  at  alone.  All  these 
are,  I  say,  incidents  of  American  tra- 
vel, more  or  less  of  which  all  who 
venture  upon  that  species  of  excite- 
ment may  be  prepared  to  expect. 

"  In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the 

Basin  of  Minas, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of 

Grand  Pr<5 
Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley." 

Rich  though  that  valley  is,  and 
very  smiling  to  look  upon,  it  is  not 
now  my  intention  to  wander  among 
its  verdant  meadows,  or  tarry  with 
substantial  farmers  on  their  well- 


stocked  homesteads,  but  merely  to 
introduce  to  the  reader  the  home  of 
Evangeline's  youth,  ere  we  follow 
her  footsteps  on  her  distant  wander- 
ings ;  for  it  so  happened  that,  storm- 
stayed  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Fund y,  and  unable  to  cross  it,  I  was 
once  compelled  to  traverse  its  east- 
ern margin,  and  thus  visited  the 
scene  which  Longfellow  has  invested 
with  a  melancholy  interest,  not  then 
imagining  that  I  was  journeying  in 
the  track  of  that  band  of  exiles  who, 

"  Bound  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  belief 

and  a  common  misfortune, 
Sought  for  their  kith  and  kin  among  the 

few- acred  formers 
On  the  Acadian  coast  and  the  prairies  of 

fair  Opelousas." 

Few  probably  besides  ourselves  have 
ever  started  from  that  secluded  little 
valley  to  visit  those  distant  prairies  ; 
fortunately  I  did  not  wander  on  so 
sad  a  quest. 

"Naught   but   tradition   remains  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Grand  PreV' 

It  is  replaced  by  a  thriving  English 
settlement  under  another  name, 
and  not  many  miles  off.  The  pros- 
perous town  of  Windsor  is  rising 
into  importance,  and  the  terminus 
of  a  railway;  while  through  the 
village  that  stands  on  the  site  of 
Grand  Pr6,  a  coach-road  leads  to 
Annapolis,  and  affords  one  of  the 
prettiest  drives  in  "Acadie,  home 
of  the  happy,"  for  such  it  still  is, 
though  they  are  chiefly  British  and 
not  French  happy.  Still  a  rem- 
nant exists  of  its  French  population  ; 
and  here  and  there  an  old  house, 
"  with  frames  of  oak  and  of  chestnut, 
such  as  the  peasants  of  Normandy 
built  in  the  reigns  of  the  Henries, 
bears  witness  to  the  nationality  of 
its  founder.  They  are,  however,  gen- 
erally replaced  by  the  substantial 
mansions  of  the  prosperous  Nova 
Scotian  farmer,  whose  fields  extend 
for  many  a  rood  in  every  direction, 
and  evidence  an  amount  of  enter- 
prise and  industry  which,  I  fear  me, 
the  countrymen  of  Evangeline  could 
never  hope  to  rival.  But,  happy 
though  the  scenes  of  her  childhood 
were,  the  maiden  in  search  of  her 
lover  was  destined  to  traverse  with 
a  heavy  heart  others  still  more  at- 
tractive. 
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"On   the   banks   of    the   Tlche    are   the 

towns  of  St  Maur  and  St  Martin  ; 
Beautiful  is  the  land,  with  its  prairies  and 

forests  of  fruit-trees  ; 
Under  the  feet  a  garden  of  flowers,  and  the 

bluest  of  heavens 
Bending  above,   and  resting  its  dome  on 

the  walls  of  the  forest. 
They  who  dwell  there  have  named  it  the 

Eden  of  Louisiana." 

Thither  let  us  follow  her,  and 
judge  of  it  for  ourselves  :  to  reach  it 
we  must  cross  the  delta  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  thread  the  innumerable 
channels,  called  Bayous,  by  which 
that  father  of  waters,  percolating 
through  its  own  vast  alluvial  de- 
posits, finds  its  outlets  to  the  sea. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  delta 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  a 
railway  extends  from  New  Orleans 
for  about  seventy  miles  into  the 
heart  of  it,  passing  all  the  way 
through  a  flat  and  marshy  country, 
where  the  tangled  roots  of  lofty  trees 
twist  themselves  into  the  mud,  and  a 
thick  underwood  renders  any  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
the  forest  impossible.  Sometimes  it 
crosses  a  moving  prairie,  impassable 
for  passengers  except  by  the  railway, 
which  is  supported  on  piles.  Occasion- 
ally a  deer,  startled  by  the  scream  of 
the  engine,  dashes  through  the  thicket 
— anunusual  sight  from  the  window  of 
a  railway  carriage.  Few  evidences  of 
human  habitation  are  there,  nor  does 
the  time  seem  ever  likely  to  come 
when  human  enterprise  will  have 
overcome  the  difficulties  that  nature 
opposes  to  the  conversion  of  these 
swamps  into  arable  land.  Here  and 
there  a  rise  -of  the  ground  has  been 
taken  advantage  of,  and  the  neat 
house  of  the  planter,  embowered  in 
orange-trees  loaded  with  golden  fruit, 
and  surrounded  by  a  few  acres  of 
sugar  plantation,  show  that  energy 
is  not  wanting  to  do  more,  were  it 
possible.  And  as  the  country  im- 
proves, and  alters  slightly  in  cha- 
racter, and  the  bayous  become  more 
numerous  and  important,  these  plan- 
tations occur  more  frequently  upon 
their  banks  ;  and  then  it  is  that  we 
begin  to  discover  that  the  same  hos- 
pitality which  we  have  already  ex- 
perienced on  the  rice-lands  of  South 
Carolina,  will  be  cordially  extended 
to  us  on  the  sugar  plantations  of 
Louisiana.  As  we  are  now  beyond 
railways,  we  are  compelled  to  pay 


pur  visits  by  water,  and  explore 
in  a  boat  the  labyrinth  of  bayous  by 
which  we  are  encompassed.  The 
character  of  the  vegetation  is  totally 
different  from  anything  to  which  we 
are  accustomed;  the  beautiful  live 
oak  fans  with  its  quivering  leaves 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  bayou ;  the 
waving  cypress,  here  the  most  valu- 
able tree  of  the  forest,  fringes  its 
margin ;  the  sweet  gum  and  common 
oak,  smothered  in  creepers  and 
Spanish  moss,  raise  their  lofty  sum- 
mits, and  "  look  like  Druids  of  eld, 
with  voices  sad  and  prophetic — 
stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards 
that  rest  on  their  bosoms"  The 
yellow  hickory  and  fan-leaved  pal- 
metto and  graceful  cane  conceal  the 
sturdy  trunks  of  the  larger  trees, 
which,  meeting  overhead,  form  an 
almost  impenetrable  shade  as  we 
glide  beneath  them  :  alligators  in 
numbers  bask  on  the  banks  like 
stranded  logs ;  bright-plumaged  birds 
glance  among  the  branches,  and  vie 
in  their  plumage  with  bright-coloured 
flowers.  These  were  the  bayous 
which  the  Acadian  exiles  threaded, 
and  the  description  of  which  I  re- 
called with  interest  as  I 
among  them. 

"  They  too  swerved  from  their  course ;  and, 
entering  the  Bayou  of  Plaquemine, 

Soon  were  lost  in  a  maze  of  sluggish  and 
devious  waters, 

Which,  like  a  network  of  steel,  extended 
in  every  direction. 

Over  their  heads  the  towering  and  tene- 
brous boughs  of  the  cypress 

Met  iu  a  dusky  arch,  and  trailing  mosses 
in  mid-air 

Waved  like  banners  that  hung  on  the  walls 
of  ancient  cathedrals. " 

This  moss  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  forest  scenery.  It 
clothes  the  whole  woods  in  a  gar- 
ment of  sober  grey,  so  that  at  a-  dis- 
tance the  absence  of  vivid  colouring 
almost  pains  the  eye,  and  gives  a 
sombre  tone  to  the  scenery.  But  I 
found  an  additional  source  of  interest 
in  following  the  windings  of  these 
waters  ;  for  as  the  Mississippi  loses 
itself  at  last  by  means  of  these  almost 
countless  little  channels,  so  it  has  its 
origin  in  a  quantity  of  rivulets,  no 
less  numerous,  flowing  from  the  host 
of  small  lakes  with  which  that  part 
of  Minnesota  called  the  Hauteurs  des 
Torres  is  thickly  dotted.  Some  of 
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these  Bame  lakes,  and  tiny  feeders  of 
this  mighty  river,  it  had  been  my  lot 
to  explore  two  years  previously  in  a 
bark  canoe,  when  following,  not  the 
wanderings  of  Evangeline,  but  the 
hunting-trips  of  Hiawatha,  I  travel- 
led 

"  On  the  shores  of  Gitchc  Gumee, 
Westward  by  the  big  sea  water, 
Came  unto  the  rocky  headlands, 
To  the  pictured  rocks  of  sandstone, 
Looking  over  lake  and  landscape." 

And  then,  in  the  track  of  his 

"  Magic  mocassins  of  deerskin," 

saw  the  head- waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi glancing  between  fringes  of 
birch  and  alder,  or  shooting  over 
rapids  beneath  dark  pine-woods,  un- 
til at  last  I  came 

"  To  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Where  the  falls  of  Minnehoha 
Flash  and  gleam  among  the  oak  trees, 
Laugh  and  leap  into  the  valley." 

All  these  parent  streams  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, for  more  than  half  a  year, 
are  pound  in  fetters  of  ice ;  now,  after 
uniting  and  bearing  for  upwards  of 
two  thousand  miles  the  rich  and 
varied  produce  of  the  longest  valley 
in  the  world,  they  approach  "the 
region  where  reigns  perpetual  sum- 
mer," and,  once  more  separating,  each 
offshoot  follows  with  sluggish  cur- 
rent its  tortuous  course  to  the  sea, 
as  though  loth  to  terminate  an  ex- 
istence which  has  been  so  beneficial 
to  humanity. 

Occasionally  these  lanes  of  water 
contract  into  very  narrow  limits,  and 
look  black  beneath  the  dense  shade 
of  interweaving  boughs,  and  we  seem 
to  be  paddling  into  some  region  of 
mystery  and  perpetual  night;  but 
really  these  gloomy  avenues  conduct 
us  to  a  bright  land ;  and  the  words 
of  the  poem  might  have  been  literally 
applied  to  us,  as  the  Atchafalaya, 
partaking  more  of  the  character  of  a 
lake  than  a  bayou,  burst  upon  our 
gaze. 

"Thus  ere  another  noon  they  emerged 
from  those  shades ;  and  before  them 

Lay,  in  the  golden  sun,  the  Lake  of  the 
Atchafalaya. 

Water-lilies  in  myriads  rocked  on  the 
slight  undulations 

Made  by  the  passing  oars,  and,  resplend- 
ent in  beauty,  the  lotus 

Lifted  her  golden  crown  above  the  heads 
of  the  boatmen. 
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Faint  was  the  air  with  the  odorous  breath 
of  magnolia  blossoms, 

And  with  the  heat  of  noon ;  and  number- 
less sylvan  islands. 

Fragrant  and  thickly  embowered  with 
blossoming  hedges  of  roses, 

Near  to  whose  shores  they  glided  along, 
invited  to  slumber." 

These  shores  have  doubtless  lost 
much  of  their  wild  beauty,  now  that 
pleasant  cottages  and  plantations 
dot  their  margin,  and  here  and  there 
a  thriving  village,  of  which  one  will 
ere  long  be  reached  by  a  railway; 
and  already  between  them,  and  up 
many  of  the  neighbouring  bayous, 
steamers  ply,  and  form  the  great 
means  of  communication  of  the  sugar 
planters. 

The  branch  of  its  waters  noted  as 
the  most  beautiful  is  the  Bayou 
T£che  :  as  it  is  thickly  bordered 
with  plantations,  numerous  steamers 
pass  up  and  down  its  gentle  stream. 
We  embark  in  one  of  them,  and 
observe  with  astonishment  a  succes- 
sion of  handsome  residences  situated 
in  the  midst  of  tastefully  laid-out 
grounds,  where  the  extensive  col- 
lection of  negro  houses,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  weir-cultivated  acres  extend- 
ing far  and  wide,  betoken  the  opu- 
lence of  the  proprietors.  For  more 
than  twenty  miles  we  follow  the 
windings  of  the  bayou,  and  upon 
either  Dank,  except  in  the  far  dis- 
tance where  the  forest  skirts  the 
horizon,  we  perceive  not  a  rood  of 
uncultivated  ground.  It  is  a  scene 
of  comfort  and  advanced  civilisation 
so  unexpected,  that  we  can  scarcely 
persuade  ourselves  of  its  reality.  We 
are  almost  on  the  borders  of  Texas, 
in  a  region  popularly  believed  to  be 
inhabited  by  Indians,  who  ride  on 
mustangs,  and  are  perpetually  fight- 
ing with  surrounding  Chicktaws, 
Chocktaws,  Cherokees,  or  Creeks, 
but,  so  far  from  that  being  the  case, 
not  an  Indian  is  visible ;  and  we  per- 
ceive evidences  of  refinement,  which, 
with  every  revolution  of  the  paddle- 
wheels,  make  us  more  ashamed  of 
our  former  ignorance,  and  increase 
our  wonder.  Nor  is  that  diminished 
when,  as  daylight  fades,  we  reach  the 
private  wharf  of  an  opulent  planter, 
to  whom  we  are  introduced  by  our 
friend,  who  informs  him  that  he  has 
brought  an  Englishman  to  pay  him 
a  visit ;  and  without  further  notice, 
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and  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world,  we  at  once  become  partakers 
of  his  hospitality,  and  capital  quar- 
ters they  prove  to  be.  The  family  is 
large,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
strangers  besides.  We  have  a  luxu- 
rious bedroom,  with  a  pier-glass,  an 
elaborately  arranged  toilet-table,  and 
a  soft  bed,  with  warm  curtains  and 
carpets,  and  a  jovial  fire  crackling, 
with  bubbling  kettle  near  it ;  for  this 
is  the  middle  of  winter,  and  though 
the  days  are  warm  and  genial,  fires 
are  pleasant  at  night :  and  when  we 
find  ourselves  shown  into  this  apart- 
ment of  luxury,  a  sort  of  Belgravian 
negro,  well  got  up  in  a  neat  livery, 
informs  us  when  dinner  will  be  ready, 
and  leaves  us  to  dress  for  it,  we  are 
filled  with  dismay  when  we  remember 
that  our  small  black  bag  contains  all 
that  we  could  have  supposed  necessary 
for  the  wilds  of  Western  Louisiana, 
and  that  in  the  category  we  never 
dreamt  of  including  a  black  coat. 
However,  we  have  travelled  too  much 
to  be  easily  daunted ;  so  we  boldly 
descend,  and  make  our  appearance 
in  a  handsomely  furnished  drawing- 
room,  where  ten  or  twelve  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  assembled,  and  where 
we  enjoy  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
all  the  amenities  of  society.  It  is 
indeed  late  before  we  retire,  for  we 
have  plunged  deep  into  the  Kansas 
question,  and  I  have  enough  to  do 
to  hold  my  own,  for  my  opponents 
are  temperate,  sensible,  and  liberal 
men,  and  southerners  of  that  kidney 
are  formidable  in  argument.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  for  their  own  sakes, 
that  the  violent  language  of  so  many 
of  their  number  is  such  as  to  justify 
in  a  great  degree  the  popular  opinion 
entertained  of  their  rabid  intolerance, 
which  is  not,  indeed,  greater  than 
that  of  the  North,  but  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen,  does  not  find 
that  excuse  which  is  accorded  to  the 
opposite  party,  from  a  natural  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  which  they  es- 
pouse. 

Our  kind  host,  determined  to 
lose  no  time  in  doing  the  honours 
of  the  neighbourhood,  has  already 
planned  an  expedition  for  the  mor- 
row, and  immediately  after  breakfast 
we  start  in  a  carriage,  with  a  good 
pair  of  horses,  to  visit  some  planta- 
tions further  up  the  bayou.  The 
road  is  excellent,  enclosed  by  neat 


fences,  on  which  huge  Turkey  buz- 
zards perch  themselves ;  now  and 
then  passing  through  belts  of  wood 
and  pleasantly  shaded,  but  generally 
between  hedges  of  Cherokee  rose  in 
full  bloom,  beyond  which  the  exten- 
sive plains  of  turned -up  soil  are 
dotted  with  negroes  planting  cane. 
Every  mile  or  so  we  pass,  embowered 
in  orange  groves,  the  house  of  a 
planter,  whose  character  I  get  the 
negro  coachman,  a  garrulous  and  will- 
ing informer,  to  furnish,  and  who  is 
generally  favourable,  but  who  now 
and  then  inveighs  with  vehemence 
against  some  notorious  oppressor, 
who,  he  informs  you,  allows  his  pas- 
sion to  triumph  to  such  a  degree  over 
his  pocket  that  he  will  give  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  you  one  day  and  kill 
you  "jes  like  snake  de  nex."  Af- 
ter we  have  passed  through  the 
neat  and  pretty  little  town  of  Frank- 
lyn,  the  character  of  the  country  be- 
gins to  change  :  hitherto  all  the  cul- 
tivated plains  we  have  crossed  were 
originally  forest ;  now,  however,  we 
drive  over  soft  turf,  where  the  flow- 
ers form  a  brightly  variegated  car- 
pet, or  else  mingle  with  the  long 
waving  grass. 

"  Everywhere  about  us  are  they  glowing, 
Some  like  stars,  to  tell  us  Spring  is  born  ; 
Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o'er- 

flowing, 
Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  corn, " 

for  now  we  have  entered  the  "fair 
Opelousas;"  these  are  its  "prairies 
and  forests  of  fruit-trees,  and  under 
the  feet  a  garden  of  flowers."  Far 
into  Texas,  even  to  the  country  of  the 
wildComanches,  these  prairies  extend 
without  a  check.  But  we  are  near 
the  towns  of  St  Maur  and  St  Martin ; 
we  have  speedily  accomplished  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  man  and  beast  stand 
in  need  of  refreshment.  In  a  country 
of  such  abundance  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  it,  and  we  drive  up 
to  the  door  of  a  house,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  evidences  comparative 
antiquity  :  it  belongs  to  a  fine  old 
Frenchman — a  noble  specimen  of  the 
old  school  of  French  noblesse — totter- 
ing and  feeble  in  years,  but  every 
inch  a  gentleman.  He  does  the 
honours  of  his  house  with  a  quiet 
dignity ;  his  bustling  wife,  many 
years  his  junior,  bestirs  herself  to  set 
before  us  a  sumptuous  repast,  and 
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negroes  and  negresses  crowd  round 
in  anxious  attendance.  Meantime 
the  old  man,  with  great  gusto,  hav- 
ing a  stranger  for  a  listener,  fights 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans  over 
again,  in  which  he  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  against  the  British. 
Declining  his  hospitable  invitation 
to  prolong  our  stay,  we  are  once 
more  en  route,  and,  as  the  sun  sets, 
are  ferried  across  the  Teche.  The 
scene  was  one  of  inexpressible  beauty. 
"  The  sun  from  the  western  horizon, 
like  a  magician,  extended  his  aolden 
wand  o'<r  t/ie  landscape  ;  tunnkling 
vapours  arose,  and  sky  and  water 
and  forest  seemed  all  on  fire  at  the 
touch,  and  mingled  and  melted  to- 
gether" 

We  found  good  quarters  that  night 
at  the  house  of  a  prosperous  young 
planter,  and  went  over  his  sugar- 
houses.  His  good  fortune  had  been 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  others 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  boiling  was  going  on  briskly. 
Generally  the  season  of  '56  had 
been  deplorably  bad,  and  some  of  the 
plantations,  usually  largely  produc- 
tive, did  not  yield  a  single  hogshead 
of  sugar ;  so  that  numbers  of  plant- 
ers, with  hundreds  of  acres  in  bear- 
ing, which  usually  yielded  a  net  profit 
of  from  50  to  75  dollars  an  acre,  found 
themselves  not  only  without  an  in- 
come, but  seriously  out  of  pocket. 
As  we  passed  through  sundry  plant- 
ations on  the  following  day,  we  stop- 
ped to  inspect  the  process  of  grinding, 
as  well  as  planting  cane ;  in  fact, 
the  mysteries  of  sugar-manufacturing 
were  fully  explained  ;  but  I  will  give 
my  readers  credit  for  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  than  I  had  at 
that  time,  and  spare  them  a  repeti- 
tion of  it.  Should  any  one  be  tempted 
to  investigate  for  themselves  the  de- 
tails of  Louisiana  sugar-planting,  and 
propose  to  explore  its  bayous,  by  all 
means  let  him  have  time  enough  at 
his  disposal  to  be  able  to  accept  all 
the  invitations  he  receives  to  stay  on 
plantations,  as,  if  he  be  a  sportsman, 
he  will  find  plenty  of  amusement. 
The  waters  teem  with  wild-duck,  and 
the  marshes  with  snipe.  I  only  went 
out  once  into  the  woods,  for  about  an 
hour,  and  got  a  shot  at  a  deer,  which 
it  was  my  own  fault  I  did  not  kill. 
Unfortunately,  my  time  did  not  allow 
of  my  vindicating  my  character  as 


a  shot,  and  my  experience  was  ju»t 
sufficient  to  cause  me  to  regret  not 
being  able  to  remain  longer.  Keturn- 
ing  then  down  the  waters  of  the 
Teche  and  Atchafalaya,  I  crossed  from 
the  Bayou  Bcenf  to  the  old  French 
town  of  Thibodaux,  on  the  Bayou 
Fonrche,  where,  disappointed  of  any 
immediate  means  of  conveyance,  I 
was  compelled  to  pass  a  night  in  a 
miserable  public-house,  where  I  was 
"  roomed,"  or,  in  other  words,  put 
into  the  same  room  with,  a  rising  me- 
dical practitioner,  who,  as  his  business 
was  limited,  was  allowed  to  reside 
in  the  (so-called)  hotel  at  a  moderate 
rate,  on  condition  of  his  receiving 
into  it  any  stray  traveller  who  might 
want  half  his  bed  when  all  the  others 
were  full.  It  seemed  a  hard  thing 
in  this  free  country  not  to  be  able  to 
call  one's  bed  one's  own,  but  so  it 
was ;  and  in  America  it  is  evidently 
not  the  traveller  only  who  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  strange  bedfellows.  The 
permanent  occupant  was  out  when  I 
was  shown  into  his  room,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  arm-chair,  lit  his  pipe, 
and  proceeded  to  read  one  of  his  books 
before  his  fire,  preparatory  to  turning 
into  his  bed,  for  much  roughing  has 
a  good  deal  blunted  the  sensibility 
of  my  early  days  of  travel  on  these 
points,  when  I  used  to  prefer  sleep- 
ing on  the  floor.  Still,  before  putting 
out  the  light,  I  was  anxious  to  see 
my  companion  for  the  night,  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  being  in  bed, 
in  the  dark,  with  a  man  whom  you 
have  never  beheld,  is  not  an  agreeable 
sensation.  At  all  events,  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  experience  it,  and 
so  read  steadily  away  at  his  well- 
thumbed  Byron,  where  so  many  pas- 
sages had  been  marked  as  to  prove 
the  volume  a  favourite  with  the 
owner,  with  whose  name  I  became 
acquainted  by  a  reference  to  the  fly- 
leaf. I  also  amused  myself  by  specu- 
lating upon  the  probable  appearance 
of  my  unknown  friend,  by  the  help 
of  sundry  indications  which  his  apart- 
ment contained  :  his  clothes,  wnich 
depended  negligently  from  pegs,  were 
decidedly  of  the  shabby-genteel  de- 
scription; remnants  of  chewing-to- 
bacco and  broken  pipes  showed  that 
he  was  a  consumer  of  the  fragrant 
weed  in  more  ways  than  one.  A 
couple  of  badly-executed  daguerreo- 
types of  rather  pretty  faces  proved 
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him  to  be  an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex 
— a  certain  lightness  in  the  character 
of   his    books    did    not    belie    this 
suspicion ;  and  the  absence  of  any 
work    on   his    own   profession    ac- 
counted   to    some    extent    for    the 
smallness  of  his  practice.    The  want 
of   water   in    the   jug    and   basin, 
and  the  battered  stump  of  a  tooth- 
brush lying  in  affectionate  proximity 
to  a  piece  of  cracked  yellow  soap, 
that  seemed  to  have  split  from  ex- 
treme dryness,  did  not  tempt  me  to 
depart  from  my  usual  rule  in  such 
cases,  of  retaining    on  my  person, 
when  I  go  to  bed,  some  important 
articles  of  dress.    At  last  the  door 
opened,  and  in  bounced  my  gentle- 
man with  a  bludgeon  in  his  nand  : 
instead  of    using  it,    however,    he 
made  me  a  polite  bow,  hoped  I  had 
made  myself  at  home,  of  which  he 
had  evidently  no  real  doubt,  took  a 
.  chew,  sat  himself  down  on  the  corner 
of  the  table— for  I  occupied  his  own 
comfortable  arm-chair,    which  was 
the  only  one  in  the  room — and  began 
to  expectorate  with  an  abstracted 
speculative  air  into  the  fire.    I  en- 
veloped myself  in  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke,  and  left  the  silence  undis- 
turbed.   Not  that  either  of  us  was 
in  the  least  degree  shy  :    he  was 
preoccupied,  and  I  was  enjoying  the 
situation  too  much  to  wish  to  disturb 
a  quiet  appreciation  of  it  for  a  few 
moments.  My  companion  was  a  short, 
dapper  young  man,  more  respectable- 
looking  than  I  expected,  and  evi- 
dently, like  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  ac- 
customed to  get  himself  up  on  very 
small  means.    At  last  he  thought  it 
worth   while    to   ask   how  long  I 
intended  sharing  his  apartment,  and 
then  followed  a  host  of  very  home 
questions  indeed,  to  which  I  replied 
bygaiuingfrom  him  a  short  experience 
of  a  number  of  the  former  fellow-oc- 
cupants of  his  room,  and  he  gave  me 
quite  an  interesting  account  of  their 
various   habits  and   characteristics. 
They  were  statistics  of  a  most  novel 
description,  and  I  envied  him  the 
opportunities  of  making  observations 
of  human  nature  which  his  peculiar 
mode  of  life  afforded  him.    He  be- 
came gradually  so   loquacious  and 
agreeable  that  I  was  getting  quite 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  having  him 
for  a  bedfellow,  and  beginning  to 
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enjoy,  in  anticipation,  the  sensation 
of  being  talked  to  sleep,  when  he 
started  up,  brandished  his  bludgeon, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  police- 
man's baton,  and  informed  me  that 
I  should  have  the  bed  to  myself,  as 
it  was  his  night  out  to  patrol  the 
streets.  The  next  morning,  a  little 
after  daylight,  as  I  walked  down  to 
the  bayou  to  embark  in  a  steamer, 
I  met  my  friend  returning  to  his 
room,  very  much  as  Box  meets  Cox 
under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Thibodaux  contains  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  interest- 
ing as  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  early 
French  towns  that  has  scarcely 
changed  for  the  last  century.  Along 
its  whole  extent  the  shores  of  the 
bayou  bear  all  the  evidences  of  a 
long-settled,"  thickly -populated  coun- 
try. There  was  not  the  same  appear- 
ance of  wealth  as  on  the  Bayou  Teche, 
but  a  look  of  great  ease  and  comfort. 
Creole  maidens,  with  twined  arms 
strolled  beneath  the  orange-trees  on 
the  banks  ;  patriarchs  in  summer- 
fa  puses,  in  neat  gardens,  smoked  their 
pipes  and  gazed  on  us  as  we  puffed  past. 
Vehicles  of  divers  sorts  passed  along 
the  well-kept  roads  between  tidy 
fences,  while,  behind  all,  stretched 
acres  of  cane -fields.  Every  few 
hundred  yards  we  stopped  to  take 
in  cargo,  principally  consisting  of 
molasses,  sugar,  or  Spanish  moss, 
which,  packed  in  bales,  is  sent  to  be 
manufactured  into  stuffing  for  mat- 
tresses, chairs,  &c.  It  has  been 
found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
horse-hair,  and  is  becoming  quite  an 
important  article  of  commerce. 

We  proceeded  so  slowly  that  the 
sun  was  setting  over  the  pretty 
French  town  of  Napoleon  when  we 
reached  it,  and  it  was  midnight  ere 
we  found  ourselves  hurried  along 
by  the  broad  current  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— 

"  Where  through  the  golden  coast,   and 

groves  of  orange  and  citron, 
Sweeps  with  majestic  curve  the  river  away 

to  the  eastward  : 
Shaded  by   China  trees  in  the  midst  of 

luxuriant  gardens, 
Stand  houses  of  planters,  with  negro  cabins 

and  dovecote." 

Now,  however,  we  find  ourselves 
back  once  more  on  beaten  ground, 
H 
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or  rather  water,  and  probably  among 
the  many  steamers  which  rush  by  us 
are  countrymen  of  our  own,  gazing 
at  the  landscape,  and  jotting  down 
notes   for  their  future   works.    In 
certain  respects  the  experiences  of 
all  those  who  travel  by  steamers  on 
the  southern  rivers   must   be    the 
same;  as  they  are  used  more  for  cargo 
than  passengers,  the  convenience  of 
the  latter  is  made  to  give  way  to  the 
former,  and  constant  delays  occur  in 
consequence.    Sometimes  one  is  re- 
conciled to  these  by  the  picturesque 
scenes  which  they  involve.    On  the 
Alabama  river  especially,  I  have  re- 
mained un  nearly  all  night  watch- 
ing the  bales  of  cotton  chasing  each 
other  down  steep  slides  from  the  top 
of  a  bank  two  hundred  feet  high, 
while  uncouth    figures,  with    huge 
flaring  torches,  light  them  on  their 
headlong     course  ;      or,    springing 
through  the  brushwood,  wave  fire- 
brands aloft,  or  scream  from  above  to 
those  engaged  in  seizing  the  bales  with 
grappling-irons,  as  they  dash  impetu- 
ously to  the  bottom,  and  piling  bale 
above  bale  till  they  reach  nearly  the 
top  of  the  funnel — a  good  forty  feet 
above  the  water.    As  there  is  gene- 
rally an  opposition  steamer  just  be- 
hind, despatch  is  the  great  object, 
and  the  workmen  toil  furiously  :  for 
this  they  are  well  paid  ;  and  I  have 
seen  free  negroes  and  whites  working 
together,  and  receiving  wages  at  the 
rate  of  £120  a-year — a  clear  proof 
that  at  present,  at  all  events,  a  negro 
who  obtains  his  freedom  need  not 
be  afraid  of  starving.    This  high  rate 
of  wage  rather  caused  me  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  what  a  negro  once  told 
me,  who  was  on  a  remarkably  well- 
managed  plantation — viz.  that  slaves 
were  fools  if  they  wanted  their  liberty 
when  they  were  under  a  good  master. 
To  be  sure,  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  a  slave  had  in  a  great  degree 
only  himself  to  blame  if  he  was  not 
well  off.      "They'm   poor  igaorant 
critturs,"  he  said,  "  don't  know  when 
'em  well  off.    Tink  liberty  make  em 
happier — no,  sir.    'Spose  massa  offer 
me  my  liberty  to-morrow,  I  wouldn't 
take  it — no,  sir.      More    nor   fifty 
people  on  our  plantation  wouldn't 
take  dere  liberty,  'sposs  you  was  to 
say  to  'em,  'You  free  man,  you  go  to 
debit'    Wife  and  I,  we  makes  fifteen 


dollars  a-  month  clar,  one  way  and 
noder.  'Spose  I  say,  'Massa,  I  go 
away  for  a  week,'  massa  darn't  stop 
me  ;  missis  would  fly  at  him— missis 
would — yes,  sir.  Massa  more  'fraid  of 
missis  dan  I  am  ;  dodges  and  hides 
from  her  jis  like  potting.  Missis 
wery  good  to  me,  missis  is." 

"  Well,  but,"  I  said,  "  suppose 
missis  was  to  die  ? " 

"  Lor  bress  yer,  massa  wery  good 
to  me  ;  on'y  a  little  quick  sometimes. 
Massa  couldn't  do  notting  widout 
me.  I  helped  to  raise  him.  In  some 
tings  I  know,  massa  a  baby — mus 
hab  me  alongside,  dat  for  sartin." 

"Ah;  but  suppose  your  master 
was  to  die  too,"  I  said,  "  and  you  be- 
came the  property  of  a  cruel  man  ? " 

"  I  wouldn't  stay  wid  him  ;  no,  sir, 
not  tree  day — no,  sir.  Dere's  no  law 
in  dis  country  for  sech  as  me  ;  dat's 
fac.  We  must  make  our  own  law. 
No  cruel  massa  eber  catch  hold  ob 
me  and  wife  "—and  he  went  on  shak- 
ing his  head,  and  looking  so  knowing 
and  serious  that  he  reminded  me  of 
a  venerable  raven ;  and  I  became 
curious  to  find  out  how  he  could  help 
himself,  so  I  asked  him.  "  Well,  you 
see,"  he  said,  "  I  saw  tree  people  hung 
up  by  de  neck  once ;  I  mighty  riled  ; 
I  tell  ye  dere's  no  law  for  such  as  me, 
dat's  fac.  De  man  you  saw  in  de 
hotel  jes  now  did  it — saw  him  wid 
dese  eves.  Well,  'spose  dat  man  got 
hold  OD  me.  I  go  into  B "  (men- 
tioning a  neighbouring  town),  "  whar 
I  got  friends — plenty  gentlemen  my 
friends  dere;  Iweryrespec'ble  nigger. 
Not  one  ob  dose  gentlemen  wouldn't 
gib  1000  dollars  for  me  and  wife — for 
de  two  of  us.  Why,  fifteen  years  ago, 
massa  refused  20(K)  dollars  for  us. 
Dal;  was  when  we  fus  married  ;  now 
we  getting  old.  But,  Lor  bress  ye, 

everybody  in  B knows  me  and 

wife,  and  I  got  two  tree  friends.  Dey 
allers  says  to  me, '  Tom,  if  ever  you 
want  to  change  massas,  I  got  first 
bid.'  Bress  ye,  you  can't  get  a  pair 
of  specable  niggers  like  me  and  wife 
ebery  day." 

"Well,  but  suppose  your  new 
master  would  not  sell  you  '(" 

He  gave  a  sly  chuckle.  "I  know 
how  to  make  him  sell  me  ;"  and,  like 
old  Weller,  he  went  off  into  a  series 
of  cachinations  and  explosions  at  the 
idea  of  his  plan ;  but  all  my  persua- 
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sive  powers  were  insufficient  to  in- 
duce him  to  disclose  the  deep-laid 
plot  by  which  he  maintained  that  he 
could  always  insure  his  own  sale. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  my  friend  Tom 
was  wrong  in  laying  down  as  a  rule 
that  a  negro  was  better  off  even  with 
a  good  master  than  free,  more  parti- 
cularly with  the  great  demand  for 
free  labour  which  now  exists  in  the 
South ;  and  in  this  I  am  rather  borne 
out  by  the  more  violent  pro- slavery 
party.  A  New  Orleans  paper,  for 
instance,  says — "  An  end  should  also 
be  put  to  the  foolish,  inconsistent, 
and  dangerous  practice  of  emancipa- 
tion, except  upon  the  condition  that 
the  free  slave  is  taken  into  a  free 
State;" — clearly  showing  that  the  free 
slave,  enjoying,  as  he  probably  does, 
large  wages,  is  a  cause  of  envy  to  his 
neighbours.  Again,  "  It  should  be 
made  the  interest  of  our  free  popula- 
tion in  our  midst  to  emigrate."  This 
somewhat  contradicts  the  argument 
of  Southerns,  that  the  slave  is  happier 
than  the  free  negro.  It  is  so  in  nu- 
merous instances,  as  far  as  a  free 
negro  in  the  North  is  concerned,  and 
numbers  of  fugitives,  finding  it  is  so, 
return  ;  but  not  as  regards  one  in 
the  South.  But  perhaps  it  is  hardly 
fair  in  the  moderate  party  of  the 
South  to  quote  against  them  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  push  their 
extreme  views  into  the  absurdest  in- 
consistencies. For  instance,  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  moral  perception, 
the  negro  is  not  allowed  to  give  evi- 
dence against  a  white  man ;  but,  says 
a  Southern  paper, — 

"  The  existing  laws  should  be  so 
modified  as  to  admit  of  slave  testi- 
mony (for  what  it  is  worth  before 
a  committing  magistrate  or  jury) 
against  white  Abolition  emissaries 
who  may  endeavour  to  stir  them  up 
to  revolt ;  and,  in  certain  emergen- 
cies, the  mode  of  trial  in  such  cases 
would  better  conserve  the  public 
safety  by  being  more  summary ; 
there  should  be  no  more  than  a  brief 
prayer  and  a  hurried  farewell  be- 
tween the  detection  of  a  white  in- 
surrectionist and  the  gallows." 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the 
testimony  of  the  slave,  civilised  peo- 
ple will  generally  agree  that  it  would 
be  worth  more  than  the  justice  of 


such  a  law.  But  the  natural  way  of 
making  that  evidence  available  as 
against  white  insurrectionists,  or 
white  slave-owners,  is  to  create,  by 
education  in  the  slave,  a  perception 
of  his  moral  obligations.  If,  as  is 
generally  alleged,  he  is  so  obtuse 
that  this  process  will  never  teach 
him  to  comprehend  them,  he  must 
be  too  obtuse  to  learn  his  social 
rights  either,  and  consequently  edu- 
cation will  not  render  him  dangerous, 
while  its  application  would  remove 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  of 
the  Abolitionists  against  slavery.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  could  be  made 
to  perceive  his  moral  obligations,  it 
is  a  sin  not  to  instruct  him  in  them, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequences. 
The  following  paragraph,  however, 
contains  the- views  of  the  paper  al- 
ready quoted  on  this  subject;  and 
we  fear  the  writer  is  scarcely  quali- 
fied to  instmct  the  negro,  or  any  one 
else,  on  the  value  of  moral  obliga- 
tions : — 

"  In  all  cases  of  incipient  or  de- 
veloped instruction,  while  the  negro 
should  be  judged  with  some  leniency, 
because  he  is  ignorant  and  deluded, 
and  spared,  if  possible,  because  he  is 
property,  his  white  leader  and  insti- 
gator should  have  no  mercy  and  a 
short  shrive  at  the  hands  of  those 
whose  wives  and  children,  whose  lives 
and  fortunes,  they  would  have  deli- 
berately and  fiendishly  sacrificed." 

If  the  effect  of  a  well-conducted 
system  of  education,  carried  out  by 
the  slave-owners  themselves,  would 
result  in  their  own  massacre,  no 
stronger  condemnation  is  required  of 
their  system.  So  far  from  that,  how- 
ever, being  the  case,  I  believe  that 
the  more  the  slaves  were  educated 
by  their  masters,  the  more  valuable 
property  (to  adopt  the  high  moral 
ground  taken  above)  would  they  be- 
come. 

Such  views  as  these  generally  meet 
the  eye  of  the  traveller,  because  they 
are  ebullitions  of  the  more  violent 
party.  Those,  however,  whose  voice 
is  really  powerful,  and  whose  moral 
character  is  respectable,  are  less  fond 
of  ventilating  their  opinions  to  the 
same  extent,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
the  whole  of  the  South  is  somewhat 
hardly  judged. 

Facts  are  more  satisfactory  than 
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words ;  and  during  1856  ten  thousand 
slaves  were  manumitted,  of  which 
five  thousand  went  to  Liberia,  and 
five  thousand  remained  in  the  States. 
Since  then  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  watching  the  statistics  in  this 
respect.  All  the  more  enlightened 
slave-owners  will  readily  admit  that 
the  existence  of  slavery  is  in  itself  an 
evil  much  to  be  deplored  ;  but  they 
argue  with  great  plausibility,  that 
the  evils  involved  by  any  remedy 
which  has  been  proposed,  are  greater 
than  those  which  attach  to  that  ex- 
istence. When,  however,  you  avail 
yourself  of  this  admission  to  protest 
against  its  extension  into  new  terri- 
tories such  as  Kansas,  the  question 
of  political  power  is  apt  to  override 
that  of  abstract  morality,  and  few 
are  liberal  enough  to  wish  to  see 
Kansas  a  free  State,  though  many 
know  that,  in  process  of  time,  it  must 
inevitably  become  one.  Indeed,  as 
regards  the  maintenance  of  the  poli- 
tical equilibrium,  the  South  is  in 
somewhat  an  unfortunate  position. 
No  moderate  or  far-sighted  South- 
erner desires  annexation  beyond 
Texas.  A  new  slave  State,  contain- 
ing half  a  million  or  so  of  lawless 
Mexicans,  would  be  an  addition  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States 
not  likely  to  confer  any  great  honour 
on  their  population,  or  become  very 
valuable  members  of  society,  either 
politically  or  socially :  while  to  the 
north  of  Mexico  the  climate  admits 
of  white  labour;  and  where  that  is 
the  case,  slavery  in  the  long-run  is  out 
of  the  question.  At  the  same  time — 
though  sooner  or  later  the  North 
must  preponderate  in  political  power 
— no  one  who  knows  the  spirit  of  the 
South,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  inte- 
rests involved,  can  suppose  that  it  will 
ever  be  coerced  into  relinquishing  its 
peculiar  institution.  Some  spasmo- 
dic effort  on  the  part  of  the  South, 
such  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
and  the  Nebraska  Bill,  to  prevent 
the  inevitable  extension  of  Northern 
influence  with  Northern  territory, 
will  probably  precipitate  the  crisis, 
unless  the  North  ceases  to  make  use 
of  abolition  as  a  political  war-cry. 
Power  in  the  hands  of  the  South 
merely  affects  the  patronage  of  a  poli- 


tical party  in  the  North ;  but  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  North  affects  the 
happiness  of  almost  every  individual 
in  the  South.  The  stakes  for  which 
the  two  sections  are  playing  are  not 
equal — the  North  are  playing  for 
the  triumph  of  a  party,  the  South  for 
all  they  hold  dearest  to  them.  If  the 
question  of  slavery  were  eliminated 
from  American  politics,  the  stakes 
would  be  equal ;  parties  would 
alternate  in  power,  and  the  Union 
might  last  for  ever.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me,  however,  that  the 
South  exaggeratestheconsequencesof 
Northern  predominance,  and  unduly 
mistrust  it  I  doubt  very  much, 
if  they  were  to  come  into  power  to- 
morrow, whether  they  would  venture 
on  any  anti-slavery  legislation  :  the 
political  necessity  for  the  abolition 
war-cry  would  have  ceased  to  exist, 
and  the  abstract  sentiment  alone 
remain  to  animate  them  to  prolong  a 
crusade  against  slavery,  and  imperil, 
in  doing  so,  what  they  deem  most 
important  material  interests.  The 
South  in  power,  assailed  violently  by 
those  out  of  it,  may  split  the  Union 
in  frantic  endeavours  to  preserve  their 
entire  property ;  the  North  in  power 
would  scarcely  split  it  for  the  sake  of 
a  principle.  At  present  the  popular 
opinion,  founded  a  good  deal  on  a  tra- 
ditionary sentiment,  is,  that  such  a 
separation  would  be  disastrous  to 
both  sections.  I  think  very  differ- 
ently. The  interests  of  Texas  and 
Maine  are  too  /ar  opposed  to  ba  con- 
fided to  the  same  Federal  Government. 
When  this  feeling  becomes  popular, 
as  I  think  it  must,  the  North  will 
perhaps  find  that  their  interest  and 
their  principle  united  may  induce 
them  to  force  upon  the  South  that 
crisis  for  which,  when  in  power,  the 
latter  alone  would  not  suffice,  and 
both  parties  having  begun  to  regard 
with  complacency  an  event  which  is 
now  only  mentioned  with  regret, 
if  not  actual  horror,  a  separation 
might  be  amicably  effected,  and  two 
noble  republics  might  be  formed,  each 
better  able  to  develop  their  varied 
resources,  and,  by  the  increase  of  their 
commerce,  to  exchange  more  abun- 
dantly for  the  wealth  of  Europe  the 
teeming  produce  of  the  West. 
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THE  gallant  officer,  Captain  F.  L. 
M'Clintock,  whose  great  good  for- 
tune it  has  been  to  bring  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  the  long-prosecuted 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his 
companions,  deserves  at  our  hands  a 
brief  notice  of  his  previous  career  in 
the  Arctic  seas,  before  we  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  his  simple  and  sailor- 
like  narration  of  the  remarkable  voy- 
age of  the  yacht "  Fox."  The  modesty 
and  unassuming  nature  of  real  worth 
have  seldom  been  more  charmingly 
exemplified  than  in  the  steady,  un- 
wavering good  service  of  this  ex- 
plorer ;  and  we  feel  under  much 
obligation  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Dublin,  and  especially  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Haughton,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  for  having  early  in  the  day 
appreciated  the  merits  of  Captain, 
then  Lieutenant,  M'Clintock ;  and 
by  kindly  support  and  countenance 
encouraged  the  young  sailor  not  only 
to  labour  as  a  collector  in  specimens 
of  natural  history  and  geology,  but 
to  record  much  interesting  informa- 
tion in  a  series  of  valuable  though 
unpretending  papers  read  before  that 
learned  Society.  It  is  from  these 
and  other  sources  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  state  that,  as  early  as  1848, 
Lieutenant  M'Clintock  entered  into 
the  search  for  Franklin,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  that  distin- 
guished navigator,  Admiral;  but  then 
Captain,  Sir  James  Ross,  who,  with 
Commander  J.  Bird,  proceeded  into 
the  Arctic  seas  with  an  expedition 
consisting  of  H.M.S.  Enterprize  and 
Investigator.  It  was  under  that 
great  Arctic  navigator  that  Lieu- 
tenant M'Clintock  acquired  expe- 
rience which,  in  after  years,  he  was 
to  turn  to  such  excellent  account ; 
and  perhaps  nothing  stamps  the  re- 
putation of  Sir  James  Ross  with 
higher  lustre  than  the  discoveries 


subsequently  made  by  his  follower  ; 
for  they  go  to  prove  that,  so  far  as 
the  judgment  of  Ross  was  concerned 
in  the  steps  he  took  to  rescue  Frank- 
lin, he  foresaw,  with  intuitive  genius, 
the  measures  that  were  exactly  ne- 
cessary ;  and  had  Franklin  or  his 
officers  been  more  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  placing  records  in 
cairns  at  the  spots  they  visited,  and 
stated  the  direction  they  were  going, 
and  their  intentions  as  to  the  future, 
there  can  now  be  but  little  doubt 
that  Sir  James  Ross  would  have  ar- 
rived in  time  to  have  saved,  if  not 
life,  at  any  rate  all  the  records  of  that 
sad  but  glorjous  expedition.*  It  is 
but  justice  to  Sir  James  Ross  that 
this  much  should  be  said.  The 
Enterprize  and  Investigator  could 
only  reach  Leopold  Harbour  at  the 
western  extreme  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
owing  to  the  ice-choked  condition  of 
Barrow's  Straits.  There  the  winter 
of  1848-49  was  passed,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1849  Sir  James  Ross 
laid  down  two  important  directions 
whereon  to  despatch  sledge  searching- 
parties.  The  one  was  across  to  Cape 
Hurd,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Beechey  Island,  wherein  we  now 
know  Franklin  had  wintered  in 
1845-46,  and  the  other  and  largest 
party  Ross  conducted  down  the  east 
shore  of  Peel  Sound  towards  King 
William's  Land,  upon  the  very  route 
which,  we  are  assured,  Franklin  took 
in  his  last  disastrous  voyage.  It  was 
in  the  execution,  and  not  in  the  con- 
ception of  his  plans  that  Sir  James 
Ross  failed,  and  that  too  from  causes 
over  which  he  had  no  control. 
Arctic  sledging  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  the  equipment  was  sadly  de- 
fective, and  the  officers  of  the  navy 
very  ignorant  of  its  nature  or  require- 
ments. The  party  with  Sir  James 
Ross,  under  whom  was  Lieutenant 
M'Clintock,  consisted  of  twelve  men  ; 
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*  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  absence  of  records  arose  from  a  firm  conviction  in 
their  minds  that  they  would  make  a  speedy  and  safe  passage  to  Behring's  Straits ; 
and  if  any  one  came  to  aid  them,  it  would  be  by  meeting  them  via  those  Straits,  and 
that  no  one  would  think  of  following  upon  their  trail. 
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they  marched  what  was  in  those  days 
considered  a  great  distance — or  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles — on  the  out- 
ward journey,  and  yet  found  no  trace 
to  show  that  their  services  had  been 
in  the  right  direction  :  they  returned 
to  the  ships  with  nearly  half  the 
party  entirely  broken  down  by  dis- 
ease and  excessive  labour,  after  a 
journey  of  five  hundred  miles,  a  dis- 
tance which  was  a  great  feat  at  that 
period.  Ill-luck  for  the  first  time  in 
Ross's  career  followed  him ;  the  party 
which  had  visited  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  Franklin's  winter-quar- 
ters failed  to  find  any  traces  -}  and 
when,  on  the  opening  of  the  ice  in  the 
summer  of  1849,  Sir  James  Ross 
sailed  out  of  Leopold  Harbour  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  farther 
westward,  his  expedition  was  caught 
in  the  grip  of  the  Polar  Pack,  and 
swept  by  it,  nolens  volens,  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  after  a  dangerous 
drift  in  the  ice  of  nearly  twelve 
hundred  miles.  This  was  the  first 
experience  our  seamen  had  had  of  the 
danger  of  being  beset  in  those  great 
ice-streams  which,  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, are  ever  flowing  from  the  nole 
to  the  equator.  Lieutenant  M'Clin- 
tock  had  not  been  an  unobservant 
sharer  in  the  labours  and  dangers  of 
this  remarkable  voyage ;  he  saw  that, 
to  render  the  search  for  Franklin 
effective,  great  distances  must  be  ac- 
complished on  foot,  with  sledges ;  and 
that  men  and  sledges,  rather  than 
ships,  must  be  the  means  to  the  end. 
He  turned  a  close  and  naturally  ana- 
lytical attention  to  the  following 
points  :  the  reduction  of  the  weights 
carried  on  the  sledges,  an  improv- 
ed and  nutritious  dietary,  calculated 
to  support  the  seamen  under  exces- 
sive fatigue,  in  a  region  incapable 
of  supporting  even  the  hardy  Es- 
quimaux ;  and,  lastly,  an  altera- 
tion in  the  form  and  fitting  of  the 
sledges  and  tents.  At  these  improve- 
ments he  steadily  and  constantly 
laboured,  and  freely  gave  the  results 
ot  his  experiments  and  experience 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  service. 
Tne  expedition  of  1851-52  under  Ad- 
miral Horatio  Austin,  as  well  as  all 
subsequent  ones,  adopted  M'Clin- 
tock's  views,  or  improved  upon  them  ; 
and  the  grand  result  has  been,  that 
our  seamen  and  officers  have  subse- 
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quently  accomplished  distances  which 
would  astonish  men  in  even  temper- 
ate climes ;  throughout  fearful  tem- 
peratures, even  as  low  as  75°  below 
the  freezing-point  of  water,  sledging 
was  steadily  and  safely  prosecuted  ; 
the  loss  of  life  was  brought  down  to 
so  low  an  average  that  yobemouches 
in  England  began  to  declare  the 
labour  and  climate  must  be  most 
enviable ;  and  before  the  sailing 
of  the  Fox  upon  her  memorable 
voyage,  M'Clintock  assures  us  that 
no  less  than  a  distance  equal  to  forty 
thousand  miles !  had  been  travelled 
over  by  a  hundred  sledge  -  parties 
within  the  Arctic  zone — a  very  large 
fraction  of  that  wonderful  distance 
had  been  the  share  of  the  gallant 
and  ingenious  officer,  who  may  be 
said  to  be  the  real  discoverer  of 
Arctic  sledge-travelling.  Throughout 
eleven  long  years  Lieutenant,  Com- 
mander, and  now  Captain  M'Clintock, 
persevered  in  the  search  for  Frank- 
lin's Expedition ;  no  failure  seems 
to  have  daunted  him,  or  made  him 
hopeless  of  ultimate  success.  Indeed 
it  appears  as  if  ripened  experience 
of  those  regions  of  frost  and  ice  only 
strengthened  his  views,  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  which  hung  over 
Franklin's  fate  merely  depended  up- 
on steady  perseverance,  a  quality  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  aoounded, 
judging  alone  by  the  voyage  of  the 
"Fox/ 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1857  that 
Lady  Franklin,  rather  than  leave 
the  fate  of  her  heroic  husband  in  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  it  then  was, 
determined  to  equip  at  her  personal 
expense  a  small  vessel,  and  send  it 
to  endeavour  to  reach  King  William's 
Land,  whence,  there  was  no  doubt, 
must  have  travelled  the  party  of  offi- 
cers and  men  from  the  "Erebus"  and 
"  Terror,"  reported  by  Esquimaux  to 
have  died  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Fish  River.  The  Government  and 
Admiralty  could  no  longer  hope  to 
save  life  by  sending  out  expeditions 
in  search  of  Franklin,  and,  with  a 
strange  want  of  generosity,  they  cared 
not  to  save  the  records  of  Franklin's 
voyage,  and  did  not  seem  to  desire  to 
secure  to  that  distinguished  naviga- 
tor the  honour,  which  at  their  desire 
he  had  perished  in  securing  to  his 
country.  The  wife  of  Franklin  de- 
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termined  to  make  one  last  effort,  with 
all  available  funds  of  her  own,  aided 
by  generous  contributions  from  many 
kind  friends,  to  place,  beyond  all 
doubt  the  fate  of  the  crews  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror,  as  well  as  to  secure 
to  her  husband  and  his  comrades  the 
fame  of  being  the  first  discoverer  of 
the  North-West  Passage.  Her  self- 
sacrifice  has  been  crowned  with  per- 
fect success,  and  Lady  Franklin  has 
won  a  niche  in  English  history,  to 
which  time  will  only  add  fresh  lustre. 
With  £7500  of  her  own,  and  £2900 
from  her  friends,  Lady  Franklin  was 
able  to  equip  and  pay  the  crew  of  the 
"  Fox  "  during  two  years  and  a  half. 
They  numbered,  including  officers, 
only  twenty-five  souls,  and  it  is  truly 
wonderful  to  read  how  so  small  a 
party  in  a  little  yacht,  only  170  tons 
burden,  could  do  so  much  in  seas 
where  huge  expeditions  have  often 
failed.  All  the  officers  were  volun- 
teers, and  perhaps  the  best  test  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  reigned  amongst 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
one  of  them,  Captain  Allen  Young,  of 
the  mercantile  marine,  not  only  threw 
up  a  lucrative  appointment  to  share 
in  this  chivalrous  enterprise,  but 
added  from  his  private  purse  £500  to 
the  general  fund.  To  such  men,  un- 
der the  energetic  and  persevering 
M'Clintock,  all  things  were  pos- 
sible, and  it  needed  a  great  deal 
more,  as  we  see,  than  one  failure 
to  cross  the  great  belt  of  ice  which 
barred  their  road  in  Baffin's  Bay, 
to  make  them  desist  from  the  gener- 
ous cause  which  they  had  so  gal- 
lantly undertaken.  The  summer  of 
1857  was  one  of  those  unfortunate 
"  close  seasons,"  as  the  whalers  term 
them,  in  which  the  polar-pack  lies 
pressed  together  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  navigator  may  not  pass 
through  it  to  the  open  water  beyond. 
At  such  seasons  the  fishermen  do  n.ot 
attempt  the  hazardous  experiment  of 
battling  through  it ;  the  little  "Fox," 
however,  came  expressly  to  Baffin's 
Bay  to  dare  all  things,  and  by  day 
and  by  night,  for  more  than  a  mouth, 
was  struggling  to  find  a  path  through 
or  round  this  pack  into  the  water- 
space  whence  it  had  come.  The 
battle  was  an  unequal  one  :  Sep- 
tember came  in,  followed  by  an 
Arctic  winter,  and  on  10th  September 
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they  became  hopelessly  beset  in  Mel- 
ville Bay,  when  only  twenty-Jive 
miles  from  open  water — water  which 
M'Clintock's  experience  told  him 
would  at  that  season  extend  to  Lan- 
caster Sound. 

In  modest,  uncomplaining  strain, 
the  gallant  Captain  describes  the 
disappointment  of  himself  and  his 
companions ;  yet  they  seem  to  think 
far  more  of  "  poor  Lady  Franklin" 
than  of  themselves.  In  a  similarly  un- 
pretending style,  he  tells  of  that  long 
and  dangerous  ice-drift  throughout 
the  winter  of  1857-58,  and  finds  time 
to  narrate  many  an  interesting  anec- 
dote of  Greenland  experiences,  told 
by  Carl  Petersen,  a  worthy  Dane, 
whose  name  we  recognise  as  an  old 
associate  of  our  English  sailors  in 
Arctic  enterprise. 

The  tiny  "Fox,"  two  huge  icebergs, 
and  a  continent  of  broken-up  ice,  re- 
frozen  together,  sweep  down  in  com- 
pany from  the  upper  part  of  Baffin's 
Bay  into  the  Atlantic  ocean — a  cease- 
less mysterious  march  occasioned  by 
current,  but  accelerated  much  by  the 
fierce  storms  which,  during  the  win- 
ter season,  blow  from  the  night-en- 
veloped pole.  In  April  1859,  after 
an  imprisonment  of  242  days,  our 
country  men  experienced  a  fearful  tem- 
pest in  the  pack,  which  broke  it  up 
and  liberated  them  :  they  found  them 
selves  1194  geographical,  or  1385 
statute  miles,  southward  of  the  spot 
at  which  they  were  first  caught  in 
the  ice  !  The  description  of  that  ice- 
storm,  and  of  their  providential  de- 
liverance, are  told  in  words  all  the 
more  graphic  from  their  touching 
simplicity;  and  the  Captain  thus 
modestly  describes  his  feelings  after 
eafely  conducting  his  noble  little 
vessel  through  no  ordinary  trial  of 
nerve  and  skill : — 

"  After  yesterday's  experience,  I  can 
understand  how  men's  hair  has  turned 
grey  in  a  few  hours.  Had  self-reliance 
been  my  only  support  and  hope,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  I  might  have  illus- 
trated the  fact.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  did  my  best  to  insure  our 
safety,  looked  as  stoical  as  possible,  and 
inwardly  trusted  that  God  would  favour 
our  exertions.  What  a  release  ours  has 
been,  not  only  from  eight  months'  im- 
prisonment, but  from  the  perils  of  that 
one  day  !  Had  our  vessel  been  destrc^ed 
after  the  ice  broke  up,  there  remained 
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no  hope  for  us.  But  we  have  been 
brought  safely  through,  and  are  truly 
grateful,  I  hope  and  believe." 

All  is  not  gloom  and  danger,  how- 
ever, in  a  winter's  drift  in  a  polar 
pack,  for  we  find  much  to  show  how 
these  naval  worthies  found  time  and 
opportunity  to  be  merry  under  the 
most  apparently  adverse  circumstan- 
ces :  and  there  is  a  dry  humour  in 
some  of  the  tales,  which  shows  that 
even  wit  does  not  freeze  up  in  an 
Arctic  winter.  Let  us  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  diary  of  November  29, 
1857  :— 

"  Keen  biting  winds  from  the  north- 
west," says  Captain  'M'Clintock.  "  No 
cracks  in  the  ice,  therefore  no  seals.  Grey 
dawn  at  ten  o'clock,  and  dark  at  two. 
The  moon  is  everywhere  the  sailor's 
friend — she  is  a  source  of  comfort  to  us 
here.  Nothing  to  excite  conversation, 
except  an  occasional  inroad  of  the  dogs 
in  search  of  food  ;  this  generally  occurs 
at  night.  Whenever  the  deck  -  light 
which  burns  under  the  housing  happens 
to  go  out,  they  scale  the  steep  snow 
banking,  and  rush  round  the  deck  like 
wolves.  '  Why,  bless  you,  sir,  the  wery 
moment  that  there  light  goes  out,  and 
the  quartermaster  turns  his  back,  they 
makes  a  regular  sorter,  and  in  they  all 
comes,'  '  But  where  do  they  come  in, 
Harvey  ? '  '  Where,  sir  ?  why  every- 
wheres  ;  they  makes  no  more  to  do,  but 
in  they  conies,  clean  over  all.'  Not  loug 
ago  old  Harvey  was  chief  quartermaster 
in  a  line-of-battle  ship,  and  a  regular 
magnet  to  all  the  younger  midshipmen. 
He  would  spin  them  yarns  by  the  hour 
during  the  night-watches  about  the  won- 
ders of  the  sea,  and  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions in  particular — its  bears,  its  ice- 
bergs, and  still  more  terrific  '  auroras, 
roaring  and  flashing  about  the  ship 
enough  to  frighten  a  fellow  ! ' " 

We  may  not,  however,  delay  longer 
over  this  portion  of  the  narrative, 
but  proceed  to  the  second  summer 
operations  of  the  "Fox";  for  without 
any  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  calmly, 
as  if  no  other  measures  were  possible, 
her  gallant  captain  and  crew  turned 
their  steps  northward  from  Davis 
Straits,  whither  they  had  been  drift- 
ed, and  again,  like  "  good  men  and 
true,"  proceeded  to  do  what  they  had 
failed  to  accomplish  in  that  first  un- 
lucky season.  The  year  1858  was 
as  propitious  as  that  of  1857  had 
been  otherwise,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  accident  of  a  really  alarm - 
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ing  nature,  when  the  vessel  perched 
herself  upon  a  rock  with  a  falling 
tide,  and  nearly  tumbled  over,  before 
the  returning  flood  enabled  them 
to  extricate  her,  there  was  no  very 
serious  obstacle  to  their  progress  into 
Lancaster  Sound,  which  highway  to 
the  "  N  orth-West"  they  entered  by  the 
month  of  July.  We  need  not  stay 
to  point  out  more  than  the  fact  that 
Captain  M'Clintock,  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, perfectly  cleared  up  all 
the  thousand  and  one  stories  eman- 
ating from  whalers  and  Esquimaux, 
of  some  of  the  "  white  men  '  having 
been  seen  there,  and  that  he  dis- 
covered a  new  fishing -ground  for 
whales  up  Pond's  Inlet,  which  may 
hereafter  prove  of  no  small  import- 
ance to  our  enterprising  merchants 
and  whaling  seamen  of  Aberdeen  and 
Hull  On  the  15th  August  1858, 
we  find  the  "  Fox"  at  Beechey 
Island,  in  that  bay  where,  as  we 
have  long  known,  Franklin  passed 
his  winter  of  1845-46,  and  with  which 
the  writings  of  subsequent  explorers 
have  made  the  public  tolerably  con- 
versant. Here  Captain  M'Clintock 
completed  his  stock  of  provisions 
from  the  immense  dep6t  left  at  Nor- 
thumberland House  by  Belcher  and 
Inglefield,  and  under  its  gloomy 
cliffs  he  erected  a  monument  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted  ;  the 
epitaph  by  Lady  Franklin  runs  as 
follows  : — "  To  the  memory  of  Frank- 
lin, Crozier,  Fitzjames,  and  all  their 
gallant  brother  officers  and  faithful 
companions  who  have  suffered  and 
perished  in  the  cause  of  science  and 
the  service  of  their  country.  The 
Tablet  is  erected  near  the  spot  where 
they  passed  their  first  Arctic  winter, 
and  whence  they  issued  forth  to  con- 
quer difficulties  or  to  die.  It  com- 
memorates the  grief  of  their  admir- 
ing countrymen  and  friends,  and  the 
anguish,  subdued  by  faith,  of  her 
who  has  lost  in  the  leader  of  the 
expedition  the  most  devoted  and 
affectionate  of  husbands."  A  more 
fitting  record,  or  more  heart-stirring 
words,  could  hardly  be  conceived ;  and 
it  will  touch  the  best  feelings  of  those 
seamen  who,  in  future  generations, 
may.  in  enterprises  equally  bold, 
reach  this  lone  spot,  now  so  hallowed 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  hold  our 
glory  dear  as  the  greatest  of  mari- 
time nations. 
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Sailing  from  Beechey  Island,  our 
modern  paladins  steered  away  with 
flowing  sheet,  and  but  slightly  checked 
by  ice,  to  Capes  Walker  and  Bunny 
in  the  south-west,  those  gloomy  yet 
picturesque  portals  to  the  channel 
known  until  now  as  that  of  Peel, 
but  fated  to  bear  hereafter  the  name 
of  Franklin,  in  commemoration  of  its 
having  been  the  path  to  death  and 
fame  of  his  noble  expedition.  Down 
it  for  twenty-five  miles  M'Clintock 
advanced,  until  ice  was  seen  stretch- 
ing across  from  shore  to  shore.  On 
his  left  lay  those  precipices  of  North 
Somerset,  along  which,  in  1848,  Capt. 
M'Clintock  had  travelled  with  Sir 
James  Ross,  as  previously  recount- 
ed ;  on  the  other,  the  equally  barren 
but  far  more  navigable  coasts  of 
Prince  of  Wales'  Land.  He  could 
not  but  feel  certain  that  down  this 
strait  Franklin  had  sailed  in  some 
more  favourable  season,  or  perhaps 
later  in  the  year  ;  and  it  was  a  ques- 
tion which  had  to  be  quickly  decided, 
whether  he,  in  the  "  Fox,"  should  re- 
main where  he  was,  and  run  the 
chance  of  the  strait  opening  in  a  fort- 
night ;  or,  instead  of  doing  so,  turn 
back  to  Regent's  Inlet  and  proceed 
down  to  Bellot  Strait,  where  he  would 
be  sure  of  being  within  easy  access 
of  King  William's  Land  for  sledges, 
even  should  that  strait  prove  likewise 
to  be  closed  this  season.  M'Clintock 
decided  at  any  rate  to  visit  Bellot 
Strait,  even  if  he  afterwards  returned 
to  Peel  Sound  ;  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  "  Fox,"  under  sail  and  steam,  was 
rattling  back  towards  Regent's  Inlet. 
By  August  21st  she  had  entered 
Bellot  Strait,  and  was  battling  her 
way  to  the  westward.  Three  several 
times  did  Capt.  M'Clintock  strive  to 
pass  through  this  remarkable  strait 
into  that  arctic  sea,  which  washes 
the  shores  of  North  America.  We 
need  only  give  one  instance  of  how 
he  was  foiled  in  his  endeavours  :— 

"  To-day  an  unsparing  use  of  steam 
and  canvass  forced  the  ship  eight  miles 
further  west :  we  were  then  about  half- 
way through  Bellot  Strait !  Its  western 
capes  are  lofty  bluffs,  such  as  may  be 
distinguished  fifty  miles  distant  in  clear 
weather :  between  them  there  was  a 
clear  broad  channel,  but  five  or  six  miles 
of  close  heavy  pack  intervened — the 
sole  obstacle  to  our  progress.  Of  course 
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this  pack  will  speedily  disperse  :  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  should  feel  elated  at 
such  a  glorious  prospect,  and  content  to 
bide  our  time  in  the  security  of  Depot 
Bay.  A  feeling  of  tranquillity,  of  earnest, 
hearty  satisfaction  has  come  over  us. 
There  is  no  appearance  amongst  us  of 
anything  boastful ;  we  have  all  experi- 
enced too  keenly  the  vicissitudes  of 
Arctic  voyaging  to  admit  of  such  a  feel- 
ing. 

"At  the  turn  of  tide  we  perceived 
that  we  were  being  carried,  together 
with  the  pack,  back  to  the  eastward. 
Every  moment  our  velocity  was  increased ; 
and  presently  we  were  dismayed  at 
seeing  grounded  ice  near  us,  but  were 
very  quickly  swept  past  it,  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  six  miles  an  hour,  though  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  rocks,  and  of 
instant  destruction.  As  soon  as  we  pos- 
sibly could,  we  got  clear  of  the  packed 
ice,  and  left  it  to  be  wildly  hurled  about 
by  various  whirlpools  and  rushes  of  the 
tide,  until  finally  carried  out  into  Brent- 
ford Bay.  The  ice-masses  were  large, 
and  dashed  violently  against  each  other, 
and  the  rocks  lay  at  some  distance  off 
the  southern  shore.  We  had  a  fortunate 
escape  from  such  dangerous  company." 

The  little  "  Fox"  stood  but  little 
chance  in  a  struggle  against  blocks  of 
ice,  each  quite  as  heavy  as  she  was,  in 
a  six-knot  tide ;  and  when,  after 
a  survey  of  the  western  ocean  from  a 
lofty  cape,  the  leader  saw  that  it  was 
still  covered  with  ice,  which  would 
only  break  up  with  the  early  winter 
gales,  he  fain  sought  shelter  and 
winter-quarters  in  a  small  bay  on  the 
shores  of  North  Somerset,  and  imme- 
diately set  to  work  to  place  depots 
of  provisions  out  upon  the  routes  his 
sledges  would  have  to  travel  in  the 
spring  of  1859.  These  autumn  sledge- 
parties  were  undertakings  of  no  or- 
dinary danger  and  difficulty  ;  for  the 
violence  of  the  storms,  fearful  snow- 
drifts, and  unexpected  disruption  01 
ice,  nigh  caused  the  loss  of  Lieut. 
Hobson's  party,  and  entailed  much 
suffering  upon  all.  This  arduous 
duty  executed,  they  prepared  to  pass 
another  and  second  winter  of  dark- 
ness and  monotony — but  not  before 
the  sportsman  and  naturalist  had 
rummaged  every  valley  and  sheltered 
slope,  and  satisfied  themselves  that 
they,  at  any  rate,  had  not  fallen  upon 
one  of  those  pleasant  places  "  abound- 
ing in  game  and  salmon,"  of  which 
they  who  have  never  visited  those 
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lauds  are  prone  to  write  and  talk. 
Failing  venison  and  salmon  steaks, 
they,  like  wise  men,  made  the  best 
of  what  Providence  sent  them,  and 
they  were  by  no  means  squeamish, 
provided  it  was  fresh  meat.  In  these 
gastronomic  feats,  Peterson's  experi- 
ences in  Greenland  stood  them  in 
good  stead.  That  worthy  Dane 
seemed  to  have  a  keen  digestion,  and 
not  over-delicate  taste.  Dog-mutton, 
however,  he  could  not  even  lure  our 
gallant  countrymen  to  undertake, 
though  they  agreed  with  him  that 
"  old  owls  and  pereyrine  falcons  were 
the  lest  beef  in  the  country,  and  the 
young  birds  tender  and  white  as 
chickens  /"  and,  indeed,  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  worthy  Captain  quite  warms 
up  in  his  reminiscences  ot  such  luxu- 
ries "  as  thin  frozen  slices  of  seal's 
fat!" 

Winter  passed  as  pleasantly  as  it 
may  in  74°  north  latitude  ;  the  sun 
returned ;  there  was  light  without 
warmth  ;  but  with  the  experience  of 
so  many  seasons  of  sledging,  and  the 
perfect  equipment  of  his  men,  Cap- 
tain M'Clintock  at  once  put  forth 
his  parties  to  carry  forward  the  de- 
pots of  provision,  and  to  strive  to 
pick  up  some  clue  by  which  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Franklin's  ships  had 
been  beset  or  wrecked  north  or  south 
of  his  present  position.  Captain 
Allen  Young  started  to  the  north- 
west for  Prince  of  Wales'  Land ;  Cap- 
tain M'Clintock  towards  the  Mag- 
netic Pole. 

"  For  several  days  this  severe  weather 
continued,  the  mercury  of  my  artificial 
horizon  remaining  frozen  (its  freezing- 
point  is  — 39°) ;  and  our  rum,  at  first 
thick  like  treacle,  required  thawing 
latterly,  when  the  more  fluid  and  stronger 
part  had  been  used.  We  travelled  each 
day  until  dusk,  and  then  were  occupied 
for  a  couple  of  hours  in  building  our 
snow-hut  The  four  walls  were  run  up 
until  54  feet  high,  inclining  inwards  as 
much  as  possible ;  over  these  our  tent 
was  laid  to  form  a  roof ;  we  could  not 
afford  the  time  necessary  to  construct  a 
dome  of  snow." 

One  day's  routine  will  suffice  to 
depict  what  the  work  and  suffering 
of  these  early  spring  journeys  must 
have  been  : — 

"  Our  equipment  consisted  of  a  very 
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small  brown-hollaud  tent,  macintosh 
floor-cloth,  and  felt  robes  ;  besides  this, 
each  man  had  a  bag  of  double  blanket- 
ing, and  a  pair  of  fur  boots  to  sleep  in. 
We  wore  mocassins  over  the  pieces  of 
blanket  in  which  our  feet  were  wrapped 
up,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  change 
of  this  foot-gear,  carried  no  spare  clothes. 
The  daily  routine  was  as  follows :--!  led 
the  way  ;  Peterson  and  Thompson  fol- 
lowed, conducting  their  fledges ;  and  in 
thismanner  we  trudged  on  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  without  halting,  except  when  uc- 
cessary  to  disentangle  the  dog-harness. 
When  we  halted  for  the  night,  Thomp- 
son and  I  usually  sawed  out  the  blocks 
of  compact  snow  and  carried  them  to 
Petersen,  who  acted  as  the  master  mason 
in  building  the  snow  hut :  the  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  hours  usually  employed 
in  erecting  the  edifice  was  the  most  dis- 
agreeable part  of  the  day's  labour,  for, 
in  addition  to  being  already  well  tired 
and  desiring  repose,  we  became  thorough- 
ly chilled  whilst  standing  about  When 
the  hut  was  finished,  the  dogs  were  fed, 
and  here  the  great  difficulty  was  to  in- 
sure the  weaker  ones  their  lull  share  in  the 
scramble  for  supper ;  then  commenced 
the  operation  of  unpacking  the  sledge, 
and  carrying  into  our  hut  everything  ne- 
cessary for  ourselves,  such  as  provision 
and  sleeping  gear,  as  well  as  all  boots, 
fur  mittens,  and  even  the  sledge  dog- 
harness,  to  prevent  the  dogs  from  eating 
them  during  our  sleeping  hours.  The 
door  was  now  blocked  up  with  snow,  the 
cooking-lamp  lighted,  foot-gear  changed, 
diary  written  up,  watches  wound,  sleep- 
ing bags  wriggled  into,  pipes  lighted,  and 
the  merits  of  the  various  dogs  discussed, 
until  supper  was  ready;  the  supper 
swallowed,  the  upper  robe  or  coverlet 
was  pulled  over,  and  then  to  sleep. 

"  Next  morning  came  breakfast,  a 
struggle  to  get  into  frozen  mocassins, 
after  which  the  sledges  were  packed,  and 
another  day's  march  commenced. 

"  In  these  little  huts  we  usually  slept 
warm  enough,  although  latterly,  when 
our  blankets  and  clothes  became  loaded 
with  ice,  we  felt  the  cold  severely.  When 
our  low  doorway  was  carefully  blocked  up 
with  snow,  and  the  cooking-lamp  alight, 
the  temperature  quickly  rose,  so  that  the 
walls  became  glazed,  and  our  bedding 
thawed  ;  but  the  cooking  over,  or  the 
doorway  partially  opened,  it  as  quickly 
fell  again,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
sleep,  or  to  hold  a  pannikin  of  hot  tea 
without  pulling  on  our  mitts,  so  intense 
was  the  cold." 

Thus,  with  toil  and  suffering,  have 
all  our  gallant  explorers  opened  up 
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that  vast  extent  of  country  which  lies 
between  Greenland  and  Behring's 
Straits,  and  nothing  will  convey  a 
better  idea  of  the  extraordinary  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  those 
regions  to  our  geographical  know- 
ledge, than  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  two  excellent  maps  which  Mr 
Murray  has  very  wisely  given  us  in 
this  work  —  namely,  the  chart  of  the 
Arctic  regions  as  they  were  known  to 
us  when  Franklin  sailed  in  1845, 
and  that  of  the  same  quarter  of  the 
globe  in  1859.  Our  Arctic  navigators 
and  explorers  need  no  better  monu- 
ment than  this  noble  result  of  their 


On  March  1,  1859,  Capt.  M'Clin- 
tock  met  Esquimaux,  and  from  them 
learnt  that  one  of  the  ships  (the  long- 
sought  ships  "Erebus"  and  "Ter- 
ror," for  there  could  be  no  others), 
"  had  been  crushed  by  the  ice  out  in 
the  sea  to  the  west  of  King  William's 
Land,  but  that  all  the  people  landed 
safely."  They  told,  likewise,  of  white 
men  having  died  upon  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  ;  and  with  this 
meagre  information  M'Clintock  was 
fain  to  be  content  ;  it  pointed  to  King 
William's  Land  as  the  place  where 
one  of  the  vessels  would  be  found, 
and  he  hastened  back  to  the  "Fox" 
to  equip  and  start  his  parties  for 
their  long  summer  journeys.  The  un- 
certainty as  to  the  second  ship  com- 
pelled him  to  again  send  Capt.  Allen 
Young  to  Prince  of  Wales'  Land,  in 
case  one  of  Franklin's  ships  might 
have  been  wrecked  there.  Subse- 
quent information  disproved  this 
supposition,  but  Allen  Young  did 
right  good  service  ;  he  added  a  great 
deal  of  new  coast-line  to  our  charts 
—  proved  the  insularity  of  Prince 
of  Wales'  Land  —  discovered  the 
M'Clintock  channel—  corrected  Capt. 
Osborn's  position  of  1851,  and  fully 
confirmed  the  opinions  of  that  officer, 
as  well  as  those  of  Captain  Ommaney, 
as  to  the  impenetrable  nature  of  the 
ice-stream  which  encumbers  that 
Strait,  and  the  north-east  shores  of 
Victoria  and  Albert  Land.  Captain 
M'Clintock  and  Lieutenant  Hobson, 
in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  towards 
King  William's  Land  and  the  Great 
Fish  River.  Nothing  was  found  on 
the  western  or  southern  coasts  of 
King  William's  Land  ;  and  the  estu- 
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ary  of  the  Great  Fish  River  as  well 
as  Montreal  Island  were  equally 
bare  of  traces  of  the  lost  expedition. 
The  Esquimaux  had  swept  away  all 
relics  of  Franklin's  people  in  these 
quarters,  though  most  of  those  relics 
of  an  imperishable  character  have 
been  subsequently  recovered  by  Dr 
Rae  in  Repulse  Bay,  and  by  Capt. 
M'Clintock.  There  was,  however, 
a  wonderful  paucity  of  natives  in 
all  the  extent  of  coast  above  alluded 
to ;  indeed,  beyond  the  Esquimaux 
at  the  Magnetic  Pole  in  Boothia,  Cap- 
tain M'Clintock  only  encountered 
one  more  village  of  ten  or  twelve 
snow-huts  with  inhabitants  on  King 
William's  Land  and  near  Cape  Nor- 
ton. Somea  dditional  information  was 
gleaned  from  them  of  a  trivial  nature ; 
instead  of  one  ship,  they  now  spoke  of 
two ;  but  described  one  as  having 
sunk  when  the  ice  broke  up— the 
other  had  evidently  been  drifted  safe- 
ly into  some  position  which  was  with- 
in their  haunts.  The  party  at  Cape 
Norton  had  visited  this  wreck,  and 
described  their  journey  to  her  as 
occupying  five  days. 

"  One  day  up  the  inlet,  still  in  sight, 
and  one  day  overland  ;  this  would  carry 
them  to  the  western  coast  of  King  Wil- 
liam's Land.  They  added  that  but 
little  now  remained  of  the  wreck  which 
was  accessible,  their  countrymen  hav- 
ing carried  almost  everything  away.  In 
auswer  to  an  inquiry,  they  said  she  was 
•without  masts.  The  question  gave  rise 
to  some  laughter  amongst  them,  and 
they  spoke  to  each  other  of  fire,  from 
which  Petersen  thought  they  had  burnt 
the  masts  through  close  to  the  deck,  in 
order  to  get  them  down.  There  had 
been  many  books,  they  said,  but  all 
have  long  since  been  destroyed  by 
the  weather.  The  ship  was  forced  on 
shore  in  the  fall  of  the  year  by  the  ice. 
She  had  not  been  visited  during  the 
past  winter ;  and  an  old  woman  and  a 
boy  were  shown  to  us  who  were  the  last 
to  visit  the  wreck.  They  said  they  had 
been  at  it  during  the  close  of  the  winter 
of  1857-58. 

"  Petersen  questioned  the  woman 
closely,  and  she  seemed  anxious  to  give 
all  the  information  in  her  power.  She 
said  many  of  the  white  men  dropped  by 
the  way  as  they  went  to  the  Great 
River  —  that  some  were  buried,  and 
some  were  not.  She  did  not  herself 
witness  this,  but  the  Esquimaux  disco- 
vered their  bodies  during  the  winter 
following." 
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The  allusion  to  fire  points  to  the 
possibility  of  the  second  vessel  hav- 
ing been  intentionally  or  accidentally 
burnt  by  the  natives,  as  an  easy  and 
barbarous  way  of  breaking  her  up 
for  the  nails  and  bolts,  or  pieces  of 
planking — all  so  precious  to  these 
savages.  At  any  rate,  she  no  longer 
existed  upon  the  south  or  western 
shores  of  King  William's  Land  ;  but 
upon  that  west  coast,  between  a 
point  ten  miles  south  of  Cape  Her- 
schel,  where  the  skeleton  of  a 
European  sailor  was  discovered,  up 
to  Cape  Victory,  where  the  tale  of 
Franklin's  success  and  death,  to- 
gether with  the  subsequent  attempt 
of  the  crews  to  reach  the  Great  Fish 
River,  was  found,  there  was  needed  no 
Esquimaux  to  interpret  the  taleof  the 
melancholy  fate  of  those  M'Clintock 
sought.  We  will  epitomise  the  in- 
formation he  and  Lieutenant  Hobson 
there  collected.  The  "  Erebus  "  and 
"  Terror"  wintered  at  Beechey  Island 
1845-46,  after  having  in  the  same 
season  that  they  sailed  from  Eng- 
land made  a  very  remarkable  voyage 
up  Wellington  Channel,  and  down  a 
new  strait  (now  justly  named  after 
the  gallant  Crozier)  between  Bath- 
urst  and  Cornwallis  Land.  Frank- 
lin thus  forestalled  in  that  direction 
all  the  discoveries  of  Penny,  De 
Haven,  Belcher,  and  Austin.  In 
1846  the  "Erebus"  and  "Terror" 
proceeded  towards  King  William's 
Land  ;  and  although  the  record  docs 
not  say  by  what  route,  still  the  con- 
current opinion  of  every  officer  who 
has  visited  the  channels  which  lie  on 
either  side  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Land, 
gives  it  in  favour  of  Franklin  hav- 
ing taken  the  route  between  Capes 
Walker  and  Bunny  ;  though,  of 
course,  mere  theorists,  like  Captains 
Snow  and  Belcher,  are  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  suppose  Franklin  reached 
King  William's  Land  by  any  route 
they  are  pleased  to  fancy.  On  the 
12th  September  1846,  the  "Erebus" 
and  "  Terror"  were  firmly  beset  in  the 
ice  when  only  twelve  miles  distant 
from  the  low  and  dangerous  northern 
extremity  of  King  William's  Land, 
named  Cape  Felix,  They  were  evi- 
dently struggling  to  get  down  the 
west  coast  to  Cape  Herschel,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  chart 
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they  possessed  connected  King  Wil- 
liam's Land  with  Boothia  Felix,  and 
gave  no  hope  of  reaching  the  Ameri- 
can continent  by  steering  down  to 
the  south-eastward ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Cape  Herschel  was  only  ninety 
miles  off  to  the  south-west,  and  from 
it  they  knew  there  was  water  com- 
munication all  the  way  to  Behring's 
Straits ;  nay,  more,  on  reaching  Cape 
Herschel,  the  discovery  of  the  nortn- 
west  passage  to  the  Indies  would  be 
accomplished — the  prize  they  had 
already  risked  so  much  to  win. 

How  natural,  then,  that  they  should 
have  determined  to  fight  their  way 
down  that  shoal  and  dangerous  west- 
coast  of  King  William's  Land. 

We  next  hear  of  them  in  May  1847. 
when  Lieutenant  Graham  Gore  and 
Mr  Des  Vosux  of  the  " Erebus"  land 
with  a  party  of  six  men  for  some 
purpose,  possibly  to  connect  the 
coast-line  between  the  two  known 
points — Capes  Herschel  and  Victory. 
They  tell  us,  in  a  few  brief  words, 
that  "  all  was  well,  and  Sir  John 
Franklin  commanding  the  expedi- 
tion." A  twelvemonth  passes,  and 
the  record  is  again  opened,  and  in  a 
few  words  the  firm  hand  of  the  gal- 
lant Captain  Fitzjames  reveals  to  us 
a  thrilling  tale  of  sorrow  and  suffering, 
heroically,  calmly  met.  Their  gal- 
lant, loved  leader,  Franklin,  had  died 
on  the  llth  June  1847.  The  ships 
in  that  summer  only  drifted,  beset  in 
the  ice,  about  fifteen  miles.  Nine 
officers  and  fifteen  men  bad  fallen  ; 
amongst  them  Graham  Gore,  though 
not  until  after  he  had  become  a  com- 
mander through  the  death  of  Frank- 
lin. And  lastly,  on  the  22d  April, 
one  hundred  and  five  souls,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  original  expedition,  had 
abandoned  the  ships  under  the  orders 
of  Captains  Crozier  and  Fitzjames, 
and  were  striving  to  escape  death 
from  scurvy  and  starvation,  by  re- 
treating to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's territories,  up  the  Great  Fish 
River. 

This  information  was  written  in 
a  strong  hand,  which  is  recognised  as 
that  of  Fitzjames  ;  and  in  a  corner, 
under  the  very  infirm-looking  sig- 
nature of  Captain  Crozier,  we  find 
a  note  in  the  same  writing  as  the  rest 
of  the  record,  which  shows  that  these 
poor  starving  crews  commenced  their 
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march  from  Cape  Victory  upon  April 
26,  1848. 

After  this  no  more  written  infor- 
mation was  collected  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, except  the  melancholy  relics 
which  were  strewn  along  their  path, 
and  too  painfully  tell  their  own  tale. 
A  large  boat  upon  a  sledge  was  found 
about  half-way  to  Cape  Herschel, 
and  Captain  M'Clintock  thinks  she 
was  returning  to  the  ships  for  pro- 
visions. In  her  there  was  found  two 
skeletons,  and  a  little  tea  and  choco- 
late, but  no  other  provision.  What 
became  of  the  large  party  of  men  evi- 
dently necessary  to  drag  such  a  boat 
and  sledge,  in  their  then  debilitated 
condition,  we  shall  probably  never 
know ;  for  if  they  found  her  too  heavy 
to  drag,  and  tried  to  march  back  to 
the  ships,  with  the  intention  of  stay- 
ing in  them  until  death  released  them 
from  their  sufferings,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed the  ships  were  never  reached,  as 
the  Esquimaux  distinctly  said  that 
they  only  found  one  skeleton  in  the 
vessel  that  fell  into  their  hands.  If 
the  poor  men  fell  by  the  wayside, 
as  seems  likely  from  the  unburied 
skeletons  found  in  the  boat,  and 
on  the  beach  near  Cape  Herschel — 
the  wolf  and  bear  would  soon  obli- 
terate all  traces  of  their  fate ;  and  if 
they  walked  and  fell  upon  the  smooth 
ice  of  the  strait,  a  short  distance  off 
shore,  the  summer  thaws  would 
soon  allow  the  bones  of  the  starved 
seamen  to  sink  through  the  ice  to 
their  long  rest  in  the  sea  beneath. 
Had  not  the  relics  brought -home  by 
Dr  Rae  in  1854,  and  Mr  Anderson  in 
1856,  assured  us  of  some  portion  of 
this  retreating  party  having  reached 
Montreal  Island,  we  should  still  not 
have  needed  proof  to  show  that,  at 
any  rate,  some  of  the  105  men  had 
rounded  Cape  Herschel,  for  a  few 
miles  beyond  it  Captain  M'Clintock 
found  a  skeleton  on  a  ridge  of 
gravel.  The  poor  creature  had  evi- 
dently fallen  on  his  face  as  he  was 
walking  towards  home,  and  had  only 
been  disturbed  subsequently  by  wild 
animals,  though  not  to  any  great 
extent.  He  remarks  that  it  was  in- 
deed a  melancholy  truth  that  the  old 
woman  at  Cape  Norton  had  spoke, 
when  she  said  the  retreating  seamen 
"  fell  down,  and  died  as  they  walked 
along."  By  the  light  of  Esquimaux 
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report,  we  are  assured  that  at  any- 
rate  a  portion  of  the  crews — a  forlorn 
hope,  in  short — reached  the  entrance 
of  the  Fish  River,  and  that  too  with 
a  boat.  The  description  of  this 
party,  given  from  reports  collected 
by  Dr  Rae  in  1854,  is  confirmed  by 
Captain  M'Clintock's  information ; 
and  the  Esquimaux  of  Repulse  Bay, 
Boothia  Felix,  and  King  William's 
Land,  all  agree  in  the  account  of  the 
eventual  death  by  starvation  of  every 
soul  in  this  advanced  party.  Who 
they  were  that  thus  survived  to  see 
that  summer  of  1848  come  in  upon 
them,  will  perhaps  never  be  known  ; 
but  the  Esquimaux  description  of  the 
officer  or  chief  who  reached  Montreal 
Island  agrees  with  the  appearance  of 
Captain  Fitzjames,  whilst  the  fact 
of  a  piece  of  wood  being  found  on 
Montreal  Island  with  the  name  of 
Dr  Stanley  carved  upon  it,  and  a 
fragment  of  an  under-flannel,  marked 
with  the  initials  of  Charles  Des 
Voaux,  point  to  two  more  individuals, 
whose  well-known  vigour  of  consti- 
tution renders  it  probable  that  they 
survived  many  of  their  more  weakly 
comrades.  We  need  not  dwell  longer 
on  this  painfully  touching  subject;  it 
would  be  profanation  to  attempt  to 
picture  the  last  hour  of  these  gallant 
martyrs  to  their  country's  fame — it 
only  remains  for  us  to  thank  Provi- 
dence that,  owing  to  the  persevering 
self-sacrifice  of  Lady  Franklin,  and 
the  devotion  and  zeal  of  M'Clintock 
and  his  worthy  comrades,  the  me- 
mory of  the  Franklin  Expedition 
will  ever  be  associated  with  their 
great  achievement,  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  North- West  Passage ; 
for  on  the  day  that  Cape  Herschel  was  • 
reached  by  Franklin's  sledge-parties, 
and  that  probably  as  early  as  on  the 
occasion  of  Commander  Gore's  jour- 
ney in  1847,  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans  were  connected ;  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  Sir  John  Franklin 
died  knowing  that  the  great  work  to 
which  he  had  devoted  so  many  years 
of  his  life  was  accomplished. 

With  all  this  information  carefully 
collected,  and  after  having  searched 
in  a  triple  examination  every  nook 
and  bay  of  the  western  coast_of  King 
William  Land,  M'Clintock  and  his 
comrade  Hobson  loaded  their  sledges 
with  relics  of  the  lost  ones,  and  has- 
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tened  back  to  the  "  Fox,"  just  in  time 
to  avoid  being  cut  off  by  the  summer 
thaws.  Success  in  the  search  was  fol- 
lowed by  good  fortune  in  the  escape 
of  the  "  Fox"  from  Bellot  Strait,  and 
subsequent  voyage  to  England,  where 
our  stout  little  tmnd  of  navigators 
arrived  in  September  last,  to  be 
hailed,  as  they  deserved,  with  the 
heartfelt  congratulations  of  all  classes 
of  their  countrymen  —  congratula- 
tions which  have  re-echoed  from 
across  the  Atlantic,  where  many  a 
warm  heart  and  generous  purse  have 
for  long  years  laboured  with  sym- 
pathy and  energy  in  the  search  for 
Franklin. 

The  Sovereign,  whose  navy  Cap- 
tain M'Clintock  adorns,  has  grace- 
fully added  to  his  laurels,  by  granting 
him  sea-time  for  every  day  he  com- 
manded the  "  Fox, "  as  if  it  had  been 
one  of  her  own  war-ships — an  act  of 
grace  and  courtesy  only  conceded  on 
rare  and  extraordinary  occasions; 
and  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  the  official  letter  in- 
forming the  gallant  officer  of  this 
Royal  act  of  approbation,  gracefully 
add,  that  it  was  in  "  consideration  of 
the  important  services  performed  by 
you,  in  bringing  home  the  only  au- 
thentic intelligence  of  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  of  the  fate  of  the 
crews  of  the  'Erebus'  and  'Terror'" — 
an  official  acknowledgment  which  we 
have  reason  to  know  gives  the  cap- 
tain and  officers  of  the  "Fox"  a  legal 
claim  upon  a  very  handsome  parlia- 
mentary reward  of  £10,000. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  pleasing 
narrative,  we  must  call  attention  to 
the  valuable  paper  entitledGeological 
Account  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago, 
by  Professor  S.  Haughton,  of  Trinity 


College,  Dublin.  In  it  will  be  found 
not  only  a  lucid  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  Captain  M'Clintock's  scien- 
tific labours  as  a  geologist,  but  a 
geological  map,  the  first  that  has 
been  drawn,  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
in  which  we  see  at  a  glance  the  for- 
mation of  that  little-known  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  its  coal-beds  and  fossils.  The 
learned  Professor  has  discovered  in 
some  fossil  fragments  brought  to 
England,  indubitable  proof  of  the 
existence  of  Ichthyosauri  in  the  lias 
of  the  Parry  group  ;  and  apart  from 
a  very  different  climatic  condition 
such  fossils  would  indicate,  he  ex- 
presses an  opinion,  substantiated 
by  many  interesting  facts,  "  that 
these  Arctic  lands  have  been  sub- 
merged, but  that  this  submergence 
must  have  been  anterior  to  the 
period  when  pine  forests  clothed 
the  low  sandy  shores  of  the  slowly- 
emerging  islands,  the  remains  of 
which  forests  now  occupy  a  posi- 
tion at  least  1000  feet  above  high 
water-mark."  And  we  may  add,  that 
it  has  been  a  long  time  since  a  work 
of  travel  has  appeared  in  England 
so  lavishly  illustrated  with  beautiful 
woodcuts;  and  in  this  case  their 
truthfulness  is  vouched  for  by  the 
talented  artist  being  an  officer  in  the 
navy— Commander  Walter  May  — 
who  has  largely  shared  in  Arctic  enter- 
prise, and  witnessed  scenes  very  si- 
milar to  those  he  has  so  graphically 
depicted.  As  a  mere  Arctic  album, 
the  narrative  of  the  "  Fox"  will  be 
valuable  to  those  who  may  not  be 
interested  in  moving  tales  of  adven- 
ture by  ship  and  sledge  in  the  frozen 
North. 
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CHAPTER   IV. —  EDUCATIONAL   PERIOD. 


HOWEVER  pleasant  it  may  be  in 
after  life — and  I  admit  that  it  is  very 
pleasant — to  talk  over  school-days 
with  a  crony  who  has  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  mutual  floggings  you 
received,  the  scrapes  in  which  you 
were  both  involved,  and  the  feuds  in 
which  you  made  common .  cause,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  some- 
what impertinent  to  the.  public  at 
large  to  thrust  such  narratives  upon 
it.  Grant  that  Thomson  was  a  hero, 
Simpson  a  pickle,  and  Robertson  an 
unmitigated  beast — what  does  the 
public  know  or  care  about  Thomson, 
Simpson,  or  Robertson  ?  They  were 
simply  notorieties — good,  bad,  or  in- 
different— of  the  class  to  which  you 
belonged ;  but  in  the  great  world 
that  lies  beyond  both  school  and 
university  they  made  no  figure,  and 
you  know  not  what  has  become  of 
them.  Surely  they  are  not  fitting  sub- 
jects for  biographical  reminiscence; 
and  wherefore  should  you  expose  the 
failings  of  a  pedagogue,  whose  tem- 
per you  sorely  tried;  who  set  you 
down  with  considerable  show  of  rea- 
son as  an  impenetrable  blockhead ; 
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and  who,  in  inflicting  chastisement 
for  your  dulness,  merely  followed 
the  recognised  and  ancient  traditions 
of  his  tribe  1  For  my  part,  looking 
back  to  my  early  years,  I  can  discern 
nothing  in  my  school  life  worthy  of 
being  narrated ;  nor  do  my  first  uni- 
versity experiences  suggest  any  im- 
portant memorabilia.  Like  most  Scot- 
tish students  of  the  time,  I  acquired  a 
good  knowledge  of  Latin,  a  smatter- 
ing of  Greek,  and  a  considerable  stock 
of  general  information,  increased  by 
private  reading  of  a  desultory  kind, 
which  was  of  far  more  use  to  me 
afterwards  than  anything  I  learned 
in  the  schools.  My  uncle's  library 
was  but  a  poor  one ;  but  in  it  I  found 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Ander- 
son's edition  of  the  British  Poets,the 
works  of  the  elder  novelists,  and 
the  histories  of  Hume  and  Gibbon. 
These  I  perused  with  absorbing  in- 
terest, to  the  neglect,  I  must  confess, 
of  the  mathematical  and  metaphy- 
sical treatises  which  ought  to  have 
engrossed  my  attention ;  but  on  that 
account  I  cannot  truthfully  say  that 
I  have  any  tears  to  shed.  I  never 
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took  kindly  to  mathematics  ;  partly 
because  the  practical  use  of  that 
study  was  not  explained  to  me,  and 
partly  because  I  could  see  nothing 
in  it  to  interest  the  imagination. 
Metaphysics  I  detested.  The  science 
appeared  to  me  an  elaborate  diabo- 
lical invention  for  mystifying  what 
was  clear,  and  confounding  what  was 
intelligible  ;  it  muddled  the  intellect, 
without  refining  the  understanding  ; 
and  the  peculiar  jargon  in  which  it 
was  couched  seemed  to  me  destruc- 
tive of  the  purity  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. I  do  not  say  that  such  is  my 
opinion  now,  but  I  feel  no  shame  in 
avowing  my  earlier  impressions ;  and, 
judging  from  certain  metaphysical 
discourses  which  I  have  heard  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit  by  gentlemen 
fresh  from  college,  I  have  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  style 
for  edification  and  improvement.  In 
chemistry  I  made  some  progress,  and 
would  have  made  more,  but  for  the 
occurrence  of  an  accident  which  fairly 
cured  me  of  the  passion  for  experi- 
ment. It  so  happened  that  at  col- 
lege I  had  an  especial  chum,  Willie 
Menelaws,  with  whom  I  was  insepa- 
rably leagued.  Whether  in  mischief 
or  in  study,  we  went  together;  and 
bore  each  other's  burdens,  though 
these  were  not  very  heavy,  with  a 
fidelity  that  might  have  done  honour 
to  Damon  and  Pythias.  Willie  never 
hesitated  to  accept  responsibility  for 
my  literary  squibs,  which  sometimes 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  students 
against  whom  they  were  directed ; 
and  I,  in  return,  stood  between  him 
and  the  parental  anger  in  the  matter 
of  certain  abstracted  bell-pulls  which 
had  given  rise  to  a  serious  outcry. 
We  both  commenced  the  study  of 
chemistry  with  great  zeal,  and  went 
through  the  preliminary  stages  of 
fabricating  coal-gas  in  tobacco-pipes ; 
destroying  silver-spoons  by  rubbing 
them  with  mercury,  which  metal  we 
obtained  by  smashing  an  ancient  baro- 
meter; and  smearing  the  walls  with 
phosphorus — an  operation  which  very 
nearly  deprived  the  unfortunate  Peg- 
gie M'Craw  of  her  wits.  Then,  in 
the  hope  of  seducing  the  lightning 
from  the  clouds,  we  constructed  a 
kite  with  a  wire  in  the  string,  after 
the  manner  of  Franklin,  but  some- 


how it  would  not  fly ;  and  we  tried 
to  make  caustic,  by  steeping  a  shil- 
ling in  nitric  acid,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  our  fingers  became  as  black 
as  the  claws  of  un  ourang-outang.  It 
was  God's  mercy  that  we  did  not  get 
the  length  of  fulminating  powder, 
else  assuredly  we  should  have  been 
blown  to  smithereens.  That  con- 
summation, however,  we  were  very 
near  attaining  otherwise,  and  it  took 
place  after  this  fashion. 

I  had  discovered  in  an  attic  some 
old-fashioned  apparatus  which  my 
uncle  had  laid  aside — troughs,  jars, 
syphons,  and  suchlike,  which  I  re- 
garded as  an  inestimable  treasure; 
and  these  were  forthwith  removed  to 
a  room  on  the  ground-floor  which  I 
occupied  as  a  kind  of  study.  We  had 
previously  tried  our  hands  at  making 
oxygen  gas,  but  had  failed  for  lack  of 
implements.  We  now  determined  to 
essay  the  production  of  hydrogen,  and 
having  procured  the  necessary  mate- 
rials, we  arranged  our  whole  stock  of 
glass,  so  that  the  gas  from  the  retort 
might,  after  passing  through  various 
receptacles,  be  at  last  lodged  in  a 
huge  bell-shaped  iar,  surmounted  by 
a  brass  stop-cock,  which  was  the 
pride  of  our  collection.  Nothing 
could  have  succeeded  better.  The  gas 
was  generated,  bubbled  up  through 
the  water,  and  very  soon  reached  the 
jar,  as  we  soon  discovered  by  the 
nauseous  odour  of  its  escape. 

"  Now  then,  Willie,"  said  I,  "  sup- 
pose we  apply  a  light,  and  see  how 
it  burns." 

We  did  so ;  and  a  pale-blue  jet 
whizzed  up,  upon  which  we  gazed 
with  the  delight  of  a  couple  of 
Ghebers  ;  but  our  adoration  was  un- 
commonly brief,  for  a  minute  could 
hardly  have  elapsed  before  the  flame 
waxed  dim,  buzzed  like  an  infuriated 
wasp,  descended  into  the  jar,  and  a 
tremendous  explosion  followed,  which 
dashed  both  of  us  to  the  ground. 

"  Willie,  man  ! "  said  I,  recovering 
myself  so  far  as  to  sit  upon  my  rump, 
and  extracting  a  piece  of  glass  from 
my  cheek,  which  bled  profusely — 
"  Willie,  man  !  are  ye  killed?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  am,"  said 
Willie,  scrambling  to  his  feet ;  "  but 
Lord's-sake,  Norman,  bear  a  hand 
with  the  water-jug !  Fling  it  over  me 
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—fling  it  over  my  legs  ;  for  the  acid 
has  burned  through  my  breeches,  and 
I  feel  it  biting  in  my  flesh  ! " 

"  0  Willie,  what  am  I  to  do  1  The 
jug's  empty  P' 

"  Take  me  out  to  the  pump  !  take 
me  out  to  the  pump  !  "  roared  Willie, 
"or  I'll  be  as  raw  as  a  skinned  rabbit !" 

"  Hrs  presence  be  wi'  us  !  What's 
this  o't,  lads?"  cried  Nurse  Osett, 
rushing  into  the  room,  greatly 
alarmed,  as  she  might  well  be,  for 
the  explosion  was  violent  enough  to 
shatter  several  of  the  window-panes  ; 
"  surely  ye've  no  been  trying  to  raise 
the  deevil  1 " 

"  The  pump !  the  pump  !"  screamed 
Willie,  and  accordingly  we  conveyed 
him  thither,  where  copious  libations 
diluted  the  acid,  and  saved  my  friend 
from  serious  consequences,  though  it 
was  a  month  and  more  before  he 
could  walk  to  lecture,  without  be- 
traying, by  an  absurd  waddle,  the 
temporary  loss  of  his  cuticle.  On 
investigating  the  apartment,  we  found 
that  we  had  great  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for  our  escape  with  so  little 
damage.  The  brass  stop-cock  had 
been  driven  an  inch  and  a  half  into 
the  plaster  of  the  wall,  in  a  direction 
which  showed  that  it  must  have 
passed  close  by  the  head  of  my  com- 
panion ;  the  carpet,  fortunately  not  a 
new  one,  was  utterly  destroyed  ;  and 
an  old  hat  that  hung  upon  a  peg 
was  cut  through  by  splinters  of  the 
apparatus,  as  clean  as  could  have 
been  effected  by  the  bursting  of  a 
hand-grenade. 

I  confess  that  this  catastrophe 
quite  damped  my  ardour  in  the 
pursuit  of  chemical  science.  I  had 
no  intention  of  adopting  the  medical 
profession,  and  therefore  did  not 
judge  it  necessary  to  expend  my 
limited  pocket-money  or  endanger 
my  life  in  making  further  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  qualities  of  explosive 
gas ;  and  perhaps  it  was  fortunate 
that  I  did  so,  for,  in  little  more  than 
a  year  afterwards,  my  beloved  Willie 
suffered  a  far  more  serious  loss  than 
that  of  his  epidermis,  a  finger  and  a 
thumb  having  been  blown  away  by 
the  explosion  of  an  infernal  machine, 
called,  I  think,  a  "  Papin's  Digester." 

But  I  must  not  linger  over  these 
educationary  reminiscences.  Fortune, 
which  had  not  smiled  on  me  at  my 


birth,  gave  me  a  partial  respite 
throughout  the  years  which  are 
really  the  most  valuable ;  because 
the  career  of  every  man  depends 
upon  the  impressions  he  receives, 
and  the  aspirations  he  forms,  during 
the  period  of  his  pupilarity.  But  it 
was  so  ordained  that  I  was  again  to 
be  thrown  upon  my  own  resources, 
at  an  age  when  individual  exertion 
must  necessarily  be  of  slight  appre- 
ciable value. 

From  the  sketch  I  have  already 
given  of  my  uncle's  character  and 
habits,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  he  was  anything  but  a  prosper- 
ous man.  That  he  did  not  pass  from 
this  world  to  the  next,  leaving  a  large 
amount  of  debt  behind  him,  was,  I 
verily  believe,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  nobody  would  give  him 
credit — a  position  which,  by  the  way, 
I  cannot  regard  as  wholly  unfortu- 
nate, insomuch  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  checks  extravagance  ;  whereas,  on 
the  other,  it  saves  the  shareholders 
of  the  banks,  who  of  late  years  have 
been  severely  smitten  by  the  romantic 
passion  of  their  managers  for  extend- 
ing the  circulation  of  their  notes.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  my  uncle 
was  extravagant;  on  the  contrary,  his 
wants  were  few  and  his  tastes  simple  ; 
but  he  was  one  of  those  easy-minded 
people,  who  are  marked  out  by  nature 
as  the  ready  victims  of  imposture. 
His  ear  and  purse  were  equally  open 
to  every  tale  of  distress,  however 
suspicious  it  might  be  ;  and  as  from 
indolence,  which  was  his  besetting 
sin,  he  never  instituted  any  inquiry 
into  the  character  of  the  persons 
whom  he  relieved,  he  was  systemati- 
cally swindled  by  a  gang  of  miscre- 
ants who  lived  in  comparative  luxury 
upon  the  abuse  of  charity. 

I  remember  one  notable  instance  of 
imposture,  the  mention  of  which  may 
be  useful  to  those  tender-hearted  per- 
sons who,  like  Dr  Buchanan,  are 
addicted  to  indiscriminate  alms-giv- 
ing. A  tall,  forbidding  female,  at- 
tired in  rusty  black,  was  in  the  habit 
of  way-laying  my  uncle.  She  repre- 
sented herself  as  the  daughter  of  an 
old  missionary  belonging  to  the  In- 
dependent Church,  who,  worn  out 
with  years  and  hard  labour,  could  no 
longer  earn  a  livelihood,  and  for  whom 
no  provision  had  been  made.  This 
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M'oman  told  her  story  with  a  kind 
of  rude  eloquence  that  was  almost 
touching,  and  so  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Doctor  that  he  gave 
her  a  weekly  subsidy.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  happened  to  be  in  the  room 
when  the  offspring  of  the  minister 
appeared,  and  it  struck  me  that  she 
brought  with  her  a  peculiarly  strong 
odour  as  if  of  alcohol.  Her  step,  too, 
was  rather  unsteady,  and  her  lan- 
guage incoherent ;  and  though  she 
contrived  to  mumble  out  several 
texts  of  Scripture  without  verbal 
error,  their  application  was  by  no 
means  evident.  In  short,  the  woman 
was  intoxicated.  I  contrived  to 
make  my  uncle  see  this ;  and  for 
once  he  got  into  a  regular  passion 
and  put  ner  to  the  door.  About 
three  weeks  elapsed  before  she  re- 
appeared ;  but  one  evening,  when  we 
were  sitting  at  tea,  the  bell  was  rung 
violently,  there  was  a  scuffle  in  the 
passage,  and  in  rushed  the  woman, 
sobbing  hysterically,  and  waving  a 
dirty  white  handkerchief.  Down  she 
flounced  on  her  knees  before  my 
uncle. 

"  He's  gasping  !  he's  gasping !  Gi'e, 
me  money,  gi'e  me  money — he's  gasp- 
ing !" 

"  Gasping  !  who's  gasping  ?"  said 
the  Doctor,  completely  taken  aback. 
"  Get  up,  woman  ! " 

"No  till  ye  gi'e  me  money!  he's 
gasping !"  roared  the  woman  ;  "  0 
sir,  its  my  feyther,  my  puir  feyther  ! 
The  auld  man's  in  the  dead-thraw, 
and  I  haena  aught  to  gi'e  him  !  O, 
for  God's  sake,  sir,  hae  mercy  on  me  ! 
Is  he  to  gang  oot  o'  the  world  less 
cared  for  than  a  cat,  and  him  a  mini- 
ster of  the  Gospel  ? " 

"  Bless  me !  that's  very  distressing," 
said  my  uncle  ;  "  wait,  my  good  wo- 
man, till  I  get  my  hat,  and  I'll  go  with 
you  and  see  him." 

"Dinna  fash  yoursel'— 0  dinna 
fash  yoursel'  to  do  that !"  cried  the 
woman  ;  "there's  twa  doctors  wi' 
him  already.  But  as  ye  wad  win  a 
blessing  frae  the  Lord,  gie  me  some- 
thing to  buy  him  a  cordial  and  a 
blanket.  It  s  a  sair  thing  to  see  a 
preacher  o'  the  Word  lying  on  the 
bare  buirds  in  this  cauld  weather, 
and  no  a  spunk  o'  fire  to  warm  his 
deein'  taes ! 

"  Poor  woman  !"  said  the  compas- 


sionate Doctor  ;  "  I  am  really  very 
sorry  for  you.  A  sad,  sad  case  ! 
Here— take  this  pound-note,  and  get 
him  what  the  doctors  order." 

"The  blessing  o'  the  puir  be  upon 
ye  !  may  ye  see  His  face  in  Jerusa- 
lem!"  shrieked  the  woman,  clutching 
the  note,  and  rushing  distractedly  to 
the  door. 

"Poverty  and  riches,"  said  my 
uncle,  musingly,  as  he  put  in  his  cup 
for  a  second  supply  of  tea — "  Poverty 
and  riches  undoubtedly  are  only  re- 
lative terms,  and  have  no  clear  signi- 
ficance except  by  way  of  comparison. 
I  am  not  rich  certainly  ;  but  how  can 
I  call  myself  poor,  when  I  know  that 
I  have  a  comfortable  house  to  dwell 
in,  with  food  and  clothing,  whilst 
this  old  man,  who  has  led  the  life  of 
an  evangelist,  is  passing  away  in 
cold,  wretchedness,  and  neglect  ?  Ah, 
Norman,  my  boy,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
know  and  feel  that  there  is  no  true 
happiness  here !" 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  old  man, 
sir  f  said  I. 

"  Never.  But  from  his  daughter's 
account  he  must  be  an  excellent 
creature, — a  worthy  old  souL  It  is 
an  infamous  shame  and  scandal  that 
these  Independents,  as  they  call 
themselves,  should  abandon  their 
preachers  when  they  are  no  longer 
fit  for  the  pulpit !  I  would  not 
speak  to  a  man  who  used  his  worn- 
out  horse  so  cruelly." 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure,  sir,  that 
the  woman's  story  is  a  true  one  ? 
You  remember  how  drunk  she  was 
when  she  came  here  last." 

"  Bless  me  !  so  she  was,"  said  the 
Doctor ;  "yoiCre  quite  right, Norman ; 
I  recollect  it  perfectly  now—  she  was 
very  drunk  indeed  !  Ah,  it's  a  sad 
thing,  that  drink !  But  it's  the  way 
with  most  of  them." 

"  Surely  not  with  ministers'  daugh- 
ters, sir  T 

"  Why,  no — that  does  make  a  differ- 
ence, to  be  sure." 

"  And  to  speak  plainly,  sir  ;  I  am 
not  certain  that  the  woman  was  al- 
together sober  just  now." 

"  Fie,  Norman !  that's  not  right  I 
don't  like  to  see  a  young  man  so  sus- 
picious. It  would  be  a  monstrous 
thing  if  she  were  wasting  money  on 
drink  when  her  father  is  dying  of 
want  1" 
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"But  we  don't  know  that  he  is 
dying,  sir;  nay,  we  don't  know  if 
there  is  any  father  in  the  case,"  said 
I ;  "  I  verily  believe  that  the  woman 
is  a  regular  cheat  and  vagabond  ;  and 
were  I  you,  sir,  I  would  give  her 
nothing  more  without  making  proper 
inquiry." 

My  uncle  scratched  his  ear,  as  was 
his  habit  when  perplexed. 

"  I  wish  you  had  not  put  this  into 
my  head,  Norman  !  It  makes  me  very 
uneasy.  I  don't  like  to  think  ill  of 
human  nature,  but  I  don't  like  to  be 
cheated  either ;  and  pound-notes  are 
not  so  plenty  with  me  that  I  can 
afford  to  throw  them  away.  Give 
me  some  more  tea.  Hang  the  wo- 
man !  If  it  be  as  you  think,  she 
ought  to  be  whipped  at  a  cart's  tail." 
He  was  not  left  long  in  doubt ;  for 
next  day,  back  came  the  woman,  and, 
as  usual,  dropped  upon  her  knees. 

"  He's  deid !  he's  deid!  my  feyther's 
deid  and  gane  !"  she  cried.  "He 
swarfed  awa'  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
mornin',  and  his  last  word  was  a 
blessin'  for  you.  And  now  I  maun 
get  him  kisted  and  laid  in  the  grave, 
and  hoo  am  I  to  do  that  when  I 
haena  a  bawbee  to  mysel'  V 

"  Had  you  not  better  apply  to  the 
parish,"  said  my  uncle. 

"  The  parish  !'  cried  she,  with  a 
howl  of  indignation  —  "  the  .parish, 
did  ye  say  1  A  bonny  thing  it  wad 
be  if  a  minister  o'  the  Gospel,  belong- 
ing to  the  Independent  perswasion, 
was  to  be  pit  into  the  grund  by  the 
parish  like  a  common  gangrel !  Na, 
na !  nane  o'  yer  parishes  for  me !  I 
wad  wark  my  fingers  aff,  but  I  wad 
hae  him  buried  decently,  only  I  hae 
nae  time." 

"  Really,  I  don't  see  what  else  you 
can  do,"  said  my  uncle.  "  You  don't 
expect  me  to  bury  him,  surely  ?" 

"Lord  kens  what  I  expect;  for 
I'm  a  puir  distracted  woman — a 
weak  orphan  without  a  freend  in  the 
warld  but  yersel',  and  a  kind  freend 
ye've  been  to  me  and  to  him  that's 
awa'.  '  Jess,'  said  he  to  me,  no  ten 
minutes  afore  he  was  removed, — 'Jess, 
my  bonny  bairn,  dinna  greet  for  me. 
I  hae  naething  to  leave  ye,  but 
Doctor  Buwhannan  will  no  let  ye 
starve :  ye'll  tell  him  that  the  auld 
man  left  him  his  blessing,  and  that  I 
wad  like  to  be  laid  in  the  Greyfriars, 


and  that  he  is  no  to  put  oot  muckle 

siller '" 

"Woman  !"  cried  my  uncle,  "this 
is  perfectly  intolerable  !  There's  half- 
a-crown  for  you, — go  about  your 
business,  and  never  let  me  see  your 
face  again  ! " 

"  Half-a-croun  !"  screamed  Miss 
Jess,  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  "  What 
am  I  to  do  wi'  half-a-  croun  1  As 
gude  offer  me  a  penny  !  Half-a- 
croun  will  no  bury  my  feyther." 

"  Bury  him  or  not,  'tis  all  you  get 
from  me,  so  go  about  your  business." 
"Eh,  man,  but  ye  hae  a  hard  heart !" 
said  Jess.    "  It's  easy  to  be  seen  that 
ye're  nane  o'  the  Lord's  lenders.   But 
I'se  awa'  hame ;  and  maybe  ye'll  no  • 
sleep  the  sounder  this  nicht  for  hav- 
ing turned  yer  back  on  the  orphan  !" 
Determined  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery, I  followed    Miss    Jess.     She 
ascended  the  Canongate  with  rapid 
strides  until  she  reached  the  shop  of 
a  well-known  spirit-dealer,  which  she 
entered  ;   and  after  a  brief   space, 
emerged  with  a  bottle  in  her  hand. 
A  little  further  up  she  turned  into  a 
close,  and  ascended  a  stair,  uncon- 
scious that  I  was  at  her  heels.   After 
several  spiral  windings,  she  entered 
an  apartment,  the  door  of  which  was 
open,  so  that  I  could  see  the  com- 
pany.   Sitting  at  the  table  with  a 
pewter  measure  before  him,  was  an 
old  grey-haired  man,  whom  I  con- 
jectured to  be  the  defunct  Indepen- 
dent minister,  smoking  a  pipe.     By 
him   was    seated    a   dirty   shabby- 
genteel  vagabond,  evidently  of  the 
Jewish  race,  supported  by  a  brace  of 
unmistakable  High  Street   harlots. 
To  this  worshipful  company  entered 
Miss  Jess.     I  could  not  hear  the 
commencement  of  her  explanation, 
but    the   conclusion   was    perfectly 
satisfactory, — "I  couldna  get  niair 
out  o'  the  auld  fule  than  half-a-crown. 
I  tried  it  hard  on  him,  but  he's  get- 
ting  camsteary.      Ony  hoo,  we've 
whisky  eneuch  for   ae  nicht ;   and 
noo,  feyther,  we'll  drink  your  dirgie !" 
That  is  but  one  instance  out  of 
many  in  which  my  uncle  was  made 
the  victim  of  low  imposture  ;  but  I 
fear  he  suffered  more  severely  from 
swindlers  of  another  sort.    Few  men 
attain    middle    age    without    being 
waited  on  by  former  class-fellows — 
men  whom  they  have  known  in  their 
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youth  ;  who,  by  their  own  showing, 
nave  been  ruined  by  the  villany  of 
designing  scoundrels.  Sometimes 
the  applicant  wishes  to  have  the 
loan  of  a  hundred  pounds  or  so,  in 
order  to  repurchase,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  children,  some  property  which 
lie  had  been  compelled  to  part  with 
ridiculously  under  its  value.  Some- 
times he  merely  desires  the  advance 
of  a  small  sum  for  an  exigency  in 
business, — for  he  is  always  engaged 
in  some  kind  of  business,— and  this 
he  will  repay,  with  thanks,  in  less 
than  a  couple  of  months.  My  poor 
uncle  was,  1  must  needs  say,  unfor- 
tunate in  his  class-fellows  ;  for  I 
know  not  how  many  of  them  availed 
themselves  of  his  purse,  but  I  know 
very  well  that  no  man  ever  paid  him 
back.  But  the  worst  leech  of  all  was 
a  plausible  oily  rogue,  whom  I  in- 
stinctively hate'd  from  the  first  mo- 
ment I  saw  him — a  smiling,  obsequi- 
ous rascal,  who  had  always  some 
scheme  on  hand,-  by  which  a  man 
might,  through  moderate  investment, 
secure  an  ample  fortune.  At  one 
time  it  was  a  deserted  and  water- 
logged coal-mine,  with  most  wonder- 
ful seams,  which  only  required  to  be 
pumped  out  in  order  to  make  a 
Croesus  of  the  enterprising  pumper. 
At  another  time  it  was  a  new  inven- 
tion to  supersede  gas,  which  would 
cost  comparatively  nothing,  but  the 
monopoly  of  which  might  be  secured 
by  taking  out  a  patent.  My  uncle 
listened,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  taken  in.  I  ought  to  speak  of 
him  reverently  and  tenderly,  for  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  he  cared 
little  about  money  for  his  own  sake, 
and  only  wished  to  have  it  in  order 
that  he  might  make  a  comfortable 
provision  for  myself.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  the  best,  the  kindest,  and 
the  most  single-hearted  of  men  should 
be  destined,  from  these  high  and 
noble  qualities,  to  be  made  the  prey 
of  the  meanest  and  most  despicable 
of  creation. 

Dr  Buchanan  partook  in  some  de- 
gree of  that  delicacy  of  constitution 
which  brought  my  poor  mother  to 
an  early  grave.  He  had  indeed  out- 
lived the  age  when  consumptive 
symptoms  are  usually  manifested  ; 
but  in  many  respects  his  mode  of 
life  was  not  conducive  to  longevity. 


He  took  but  little  exercise,  and  v,  as 
too  abstemious  for  a  man  of  his  spare 
habit  of  body.  Total  abstinence  is 
an  excellent  thing  for  your  plethoric, 
pot-bellied  fellows,  who  have  a  ten- 
dency of  blood  to  the  head  ;  but  it 
does  not  suit  the  lean  and  meagre, 
who  absolutely  require  a  stimulant 
to  promote  circulation  and  assist  the 
digestive  organs.  I  remember  per- 
fectly the  circumstances  to  which  I 
must  attribute  my  uncle's  death.  It 
was  a  November  night.  The  weather 
had  been  remarkably  changeable, 
varying  from  frost  to  fog,  and  from 
fog  to  heavy  rain  ;  and  as  we  sat 
together  in  the  little  drawing-room, 
the  sound  upon  the  cupola  announced 
a  perfect  deluge.  In  the  midst  of 
this,  and  while  we  were  congratu- 
lating ourselves  upon  being  warmly 
and  safely  housed,  a  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  a  message  was 
brought  in,  to  the  effect  that  a  poor 
woman  in  the  Pleasance,  an  old  ser- 
vant of  the  Doctor,  was  in  the  pangs 
of  labour,  and  that  she  entreated  his 
assistance.  Albeit  not  in  the  obste- 
tric line,  my  uncle,  who,  I  verily 
believe,  would,  if  desired,  have  gone 
any  distance  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  a  fellow-creature,  put  on  his  great- 
coat, and,  resisting  all  entreaties  that 
he  would  tarry  for  a  hackney-coach, 
which  could  not  then  have  been  pro- 
cured without  a  great  loss  of  time, 
sallied  out  in  one  of  the  worst  nights 
which  Edinburgh,  infamous  for  such 
exhibitions,  could  display.  I  believe 
that  he  was  thoroughly  soaked  before 
he  reached  the  Pleasance  ;  and,  the 
case  being  a  critical  one,  he  did  not 
return  home  until  an  early  hour  next 
morning.  The  result  was  a  severe 
cold  and  cough,  in  spite  of  which  he 
continued  to  lecture  for  several  days, 
until  the  effort  became  too  great  for 
him,  and  then  he  took  to  his  bed, 
murmuring  at  the  misfortune  which 
prevented  him  from  discharging  his 
duty  to  his  class.  As  his  lectures 
were  for  the  most  part  written,  and 
as  his  assistant  was  able — which  1 
certainly  was  not— to  exhibit  the  ex- 
perimental part,  I  offered  to  officiate 
in  his  stead ;  but  be  rejected  the  pro- 
position with  something  like  testiness, 
declaring  that,  while  he  was  alive,  no 
man  should  read  his  lectures.  Of 
course  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
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said.  Possessed  by  a  sore  malady, 
he  lay  and  fretted  himself,  and  in- 
stead of  becoming  better,  he  became 
daily  and  visibly  worse. 

Miserable  I  would  have  been  (not- 
withstanding the  care  of  Nurse  Osett, 
who  tended  the  sick  man,  night  and 
day,  with  a  pure  affectionate  feeling) 
if  no  one  else  had  shown  an  interest 
in  my  dying  uncle.  But  he  had  one 
friend  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and 
who  repaid  that  love  by  an  attach- 
ment bordering  on  devotion.  Ed- 
ward, or  Ned  Mather,  as  he  was  more 
familiarly  called,  had  inherited  a 
small  landed  property  somewhere  in 
the  north,  and,  I  believe,  had  at  one 
time  studied  for  the  bar :  but  his 
nature  recoiled  from  the  drudgery  of 
a  profession,  for  which,  he  said — I 
doubt  not  truly — that  he  had  neither 
capacity  nor  inclination.  He  was 
a  good,  kind,  simple-hearted  soul, 
totally  devoid  of  ambition,  quite 
satisfied  with  an  income  which  was 
just  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live 
in  comfort  as  a  bachelor,  and  to  in- 
dulge, at  the  right  season  of  the 
year,  in  the  sport  of  angling,  the 
only  pursuit  for  which  he  manifested 
any  strong  propensity.  As  for  set- 
tling in  life,  by  which  phrase  I  mean 
contracting  matrimony,  that  was  a 
notion  that  never  entered  into  his 
head.  He  did  not  affect  the  society 
of  ladies,  never  went  to  evening  par- 
ties,and  rarely  dined  out  except  on  the 
invitation  of  bachelors  like  himself. 
Characters  like  Ned  Mather  are  by 
no  means  uncommon ;  but,  as  they 
make  no  manner  of  show,  the  world 
overlooks  them  altogether. 

He  was  a  gaunt,  grey,  elderly  man, 
with  an  ungainly  exterior,  but  with 
a  heart  as  tender  as  that  of  a  woman. 
He  had  been  at  the  same  school  as 
Dr  Buchanan,  whom  he  regarded  as 
an  absolute  prodigy  of  learning;  and 
the  intimacy  so  early  formed  had 
continued  through  life  unbroken.  No 
sooner  did  he  learn  that  my  uncle  was 
seriously  ill  than  he  repaired  to  his 
bedside,  and  watched  over  him  night 
and  day  with  more  than  the  solici- 
tude of  a  brother.  Honest  Ned  was 
a  man  of  few  words,  and  therefore 
never  in  the  way.  He  would  sit  for 
hours  beside  his  friend  as  he  tossed 
on  the  fevered  couch,  the  tears  at 
times  forcing  their  way  down  his 


cheeks,  for  he  was  quite  sensible  of 
the  imminence  of  the  danger,  which, 
indeed,  the  able  physician,  who  at- 
tended my  uncle,  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal. 

At  last  the  crisis  came. 

"Ned,"  said  my  uncle,  feebly,  "give 
me  your  hand — " 

Ned  stooped  down  and  kissed  his 
forehead. 

"  You've  been  a  dear  friend  to  me, 
Ned — God  bless  you  for  it.  I  know 
I  am  dying.  I  have  been  a  great 
sinner,  but  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
God  through  the  atonement  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer.  I  may  have 
thought  too  much  about  the  world, 
and  been  impatient  under  my  burden, 
but  I  never  have  forgotten  Him,  and 
that  makes  me  easier  now." 

Poor  Ned  tried  to  say  something, 
but  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat. 
He  was  sobbing  like  a  child. 

"  Norman,  my  boy,come  round  here  ; 
my  eyes  are  failing.  Be  a  good  lad, 
Norman ;  be  upright,  honourable,  and 
true.  Keep  a  clear  conscience,  and 
then,  though  the  world  should  fail 
you,  there's  One  above  that  will  not. 
Ned,  my  old  friend  —  my  heart  is 
sore  about  this  laddie.  I've  made 
my  will — you'll  find  it  in  my  desk, 
Ned — but  it's  little  I  have  to  leave. 
Look  after  him,  Ned,  and  see  him 
put  in  the  way  of  earning  his  bread. 
Now,  God  bless  you  both  for  ever 
and  ever  !  Turn  my  face  to  the  wall, 
Ned,  and  draw  the  curtain— so — " 

Deeply  did  I  mourn  for  my  unclr. 
Throughout  the  years  I  dwelt  be- 
neath his  roof,  he  had  treated  me 
with  the  utmost  indulgence  and  af- 
fection, counselling  rather  than  re- 
proving me  for  any  of  my  juvenile 
outbreaks,  and  amply  supplying  the 
lo«s  of  a  father  whom  I  never  knew. 
Wiser  men  and  more  prudent  there 
may  have  been  than  Dr  Buchanan, 
but  I  have  met  with  none  kindlier  of 
heart  or  more  purely  honourable  thau 
he  was. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  Mr 
Mather,  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  executor,  but  the 
task  was  a  very  simple  one.  The 
house  in  St  John  Street  and  the 
furniture  were  left  to  me,  but  beyond 
that  there  was  nothing.  A  policy  of 
insurance  indeed  there  was,  effected 
some  years  back  with  the  Vulture 
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office ;  but  unfortunately  the  last  pre- 
mium, which  fell  due  about  the  time 
my  uncle  was  taken  ill,  had  not  been 
paid,  so  that  the  benefit  of  the  insur- 
ance was  forfeited.  After  some  de- 
liberation it  was  determined  that  the 
house  should  be  sold,  and  that  I  and 
Nurse  Osett  should  go  into  furnished 
lodgings,  the  rent  of  which,  and  the 
estimated  expenses  of  living,  my 
limited  means  were  just  sufficient  to 
defray.  As  to  my  ulterior  destiny, 
that  remained  to  be  settled  after- 
wards ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  was 
thought  expedient  that  I  should  go 
into  an  office,  so  that  I  might  attain 
some  knowledge  of  practical  business, 
and  moreover  commence  the  neces- 
sary obligation  of  earning,  through 


industry,  something  for  my  own  sup- 
port. That  is  a  lesson  which  cannot 
be  learned  too  early  ;  and  I  have 
often  thought  that  many  young  men, 
with  good  prospects  before  them, 
might  be  saved  from  premature  ex- 
travagance and  ruin  if  they  were 
betimes  compelled  to  weigh  the  diffi- 
culty of  gaining  a  shilling  against 
the  comparative  ease  of  spending 
one.  Before  long  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  ;  for  Mr  Shearaway,  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  an  old  acquaintance 
of  my  uncle,  hearing  of  my  un- 
friended position,  readily  and  kindly 
offered  to  take  me  into  his  establish- 
ment And  thus  I  became  a  limb  of 
the  law,  in  the  subordinate  capacity 
of  a  clerk. 


CHAPTER  V. — SCOTTISH    POLITICS    A3  THEY   WERE. 


I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing 
myself  to  be  a  Tory,  in  the  most  ex- 
tended sense  of  the  term.  I  never 
liked  the  name  Conservative,  which 
I  take  to  have  been  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  justifying  those  deviations 
Iroiu  principle  which  modern  states- 
men are  so  prone  to  commit  in  the 
race  for  political  power.  Principle 
is  at  all  times,  according  to  my  view, 
a  sacred  thing.  Expediency,  which 
the  Whigs  and  Peelites  have  tried 
hard  to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  a 
morality,  is  at  best  but  a  pretext  for 
abandoning  the  clear  line  of  duty.  It 
may  be  very  expedient  to  pick  an- 
other man's  pocket,  to  shirk  payment 
of  a  just  and  lawful  debt,  or  to  utter 
a  flagrant  falsehood.  Sophistry  may 
palliate  such  matters,  or  even  strive 
to  extenuate  them  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  necessary  transactions  ; 
but  not  the  less  on  that  account  do 
they  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  honesty  and  truth. 

Why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  call- 
ing myself  a  Tory,  whereas  many  of 
the  best  and  wisest  men  of  the  last 
and  preceding  generations  were  proud 
of  the  party  title  1  I  do  not  see  that 
it  implies  the  maintenance  of  any  one 
*  opinion  which  a  gentleman  and  man 
of  honour  need  scruple  to  avow.  As 
a  Tory,  I  consider  myself  pledged  to 
the  support  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion as  by  law  defined.  I  stand  for 


hereditary  monarchy,  a  hereditary 
Chamber  of  Peers,  And  a  free  House 
of  Commons,  holding  that  no  better 
political  arrangement  could  be  in- 
vented for  securing  true  liberty  and 
wise  government  to  the  nation  at 
large.  I  am  for  maintaining  the 
established  churches  intact,  with  all 
their  guaranteed  rights,  privileges, 
and  possessions, believing  that  Church 
and  State  form  "but  one  edifice,  and 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  I  look 
with  detestation  and  abhorrence  upon 
any  attempt  to  alter  or  innovate 
these,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  constitution ; 
and  I  give  my  hearty  malison  to  each 
and  all  of  that  malignant  gang  of 
democrats  and  dissenters,  either  in  or 
out  of  Parliament,  who  affect  to  re- 
gard the  Sovereign  of  these  realms 
merely  as  the  chief  magistrate,  who 
rail  at  the  House  of  Lords  as  an 
antiquated  nuisance,  and  who  de- 
nounce the  established  Churches  as 
remnants  of  medieval  superstition,  or 
as  bloated  corporations  whose  re- 
venues ought  to  be  confiscated,  and  ap- 
plied to  educational  or  other  secular 
purposes.  I  say  that  I  give  to  these 
men  my  hearty  malison  and  exceed- 
ing cordial  execration.  They  shall 
not  eat  of  my  bread  nor  drink  of  my 
cup,  nor  shall  I  be  partaker  of  theirs. 
There  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  even  to 
forbearance;  and  toleration,  though 
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it  will  bear  stretching,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently elastic,  must  at  a  certain  point 
give  way. 

But  while  I  make  this  profession 
of  political  faith,  from  which  I  swerve 
not,  but  believe  as  sincerely  as  the 
devout  Christian  does  the  articles  of 
the  creed  delivered  by  the  Apostles, 
I  wish  to  guard  myself  against  being 
considered  either  as  an  advocate  of 
abuses,  or  a  a  inveterate  enemy  to  re- 
forms. Common  sense  teaches  us 
that  all  earthly  things  are  liable  to 
decay.  The  best-built  house  will, 
after  a  certain  time,  require  repairs, 
in  order  that  its  stability  may  be  as- 
sured ;  and  in  like  manner,  all  in- 
stitutions of  man's  device  must  at 
certain  seasons  be  revised  with  a  view 
to  preserve  their  efficiency.  Nay,  I 
shall  go  further  than  this,  and  admit 
that  very  often  not  only  repairs,  but 
substantial  improvements,  may  be 
made  with  great  advantage  and  con- 
venience. It  is  no  principle  of  Tory- 
ism to  oppose  improvement,  though 
it  has  suited  the  purposes  of  the 
democrats  to  insist  that  such  is  its 
aim  and  object.  Blind  adherence  to 
party  traditions  is  truly  rather  a 
Whig  than  a  Tory  attribute  ;  and  I 
deny  that  reverence  for  the  past  must 
necessarily  engender  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  modern  invention,  or  resist- 
ance to  schemes  for  the  benefit  or 
amelioration  of  the  people. 

It  was,  I  think,  old  Talleyrand 
who  used  to  maintain  that,  in  politics, 
a  blunder  was  less  excusable  than  a 
crime  ;  and  that  saying  of  the  heathen 
of  the  episcopate,  who  had  sworn 
more  oaths  to  successive  govern- 
ments of  France,  regal,  republican, 
consular,  and  imperial,  than  he  could 
reckon  upon  his  fingers  and  his  toes, 
has  been  applied,  not  unjustly,  to  the 
conduct  of  the  old  Tory  party  in 
Britain,  who,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
were  imprudent  enough  to  declare 
themselves  opposed  to  all  reform  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  can  per- 
fectly well  understand  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure  which  was 
brought  in,  and  finally  carried  after 
a  struggle  of  unexampled  acrimony 
and  excitement,  because  the  change 
thereby  made  was  more  sweeping 
than  the  circumstances  required ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  it  effected  a  whole- 
sale and  immediate  transference  of 
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political  power  from  the  hands  of  one 
class  of  the  community  to  those  of 
another,  partook  certainly  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  revolution  than  of  a 
reform.  But  how  any  reflecting  man 
could  conscientiously  maintain  that 
no  change  in  the  system  of  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  was  re- 
quired, utterly  baffles  my  comprehen- 
sion. I  know  very  well  that  one 
generation  sees  such  matters  by  a  very 
different  light  from  that  which  was 
vouchsafed  to  their  predecessors.  All 
new  political  devices  are  alarming. 
We  know  what  is,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  may  be;  and  therefore 
we  accept  the  more  cautious  alterna- 
tive, and,  as  Shakespeare  says,  are 
content, 

"  Rather  to  bear  the  ills  we  have, 
Than  rush  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

Still,  making  every  allowance  for 
alarmist  tendencies  on  the  part  of 
men  who  had  marked  the  rise  and 
spread  of  Radical  and  even  Repub- 
lican doctrines,  I  cannot  fathom  the 
reasons  through  which  they  arrived 
at  the  conviction,  that  the  people, 
even  in  a  limited  and  contracted  sense 
of  the  term,  were  adequately  or  just- 
ly represented  in  the  old  House  of 
Commons.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
much  about  the  representative  sys- 
tem of  England,  and  therefore  shall 
say  nothing  regarding  it,  beyond  the 
observation  that  the  maintenance  of 
mere  pocket  boroughs,  such  as  Gat- 
ton  and  Old  Sarurn,  wherein  there 
was  positively  no  kind  of  electoral 
body,  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
constitutional  and  ancient  principle, 
which  is,  that  all  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  must  be  repre- 
sentatives of  certain  classes  and  sec- 
tions of  the  people,  to  the  exclusion 
of  peers  of  the  realm  ;  and  also  that 
the  exclusion  from  representation  of 
large  and  thriving  towns,  which  had 
done  so  much  to  promote  and  extend 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
resources  of  the  country,  was  both 
indefensible  and  impolitic.  But  I 
cannot  imagine  anything  worse  than 
the  old  representative  system  of  Scot- 
land, which  was  really  rotten  to  the 
core.  Under  it  the  possessor  of 
landed  property,  no  matter  what  its 
extent  might  be,  was  not  qualified  to 
vote  in  respect  thereof,  unless  he  held 
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his  lands  directly  by  charter  from  the 
Crown.  If  he  held  of  a  subject  supe- 
rior, he  had  no  vote,  but  the  holder 
of  that  superiority  voted  in  his  stead  ; 
so  that,  in  reality,  parchment,  not 
land,  carried  the  franchise  :  and  as 
for  the  tenantry,  they  had  no  more  to 
say  in  elections  than  the  dumb  beasts 
that  fattened  on  their  farms.  The 
burgh  electoral  system  was  quite  as 
bad.  The  corporations  were  of  the 
closest  kind,  and  were  beyond  the 
control  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
householders  rated  within  the  boun- 
dary. It  was  worth  while  being  a 
member  of  a  town-council  in  those 
days,  for  as  all  the  burghs,  with  the 
exception  of  Edinburgh,  were  grouped 
to  return  delegates,  who  elected  the 
member  for  Parliament,  there  was, 
in  the  case  of  any  contest,  first,  a 
keen  canvass  of  the  councillors  of 
each  burgh  for  the  election  of  a  parti- 
cular delegate,  in  the  course  of  which 
canvass  not  only  promises,  but  sub- 
stantial considerations,  were  required 
as  legitimate  perquisites  of  power  ; 
and,  secondly,  there  was  the  weightier 
matter  of  persuading  the  delegates 
when  chosen — iu  other  words,  of  buy- 
ing up  a  bailie  or  deacon,  the  price 
of  whom,  it  is  said,  was  often  greater 
than  that  of  the  most  beautiful  Cir- 
cassian ever  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
slave-markets  of  Cairo  or  Constantin- 
ople. Yet  that  was  the  system  which 
the  old  Tories  thought  proper  to 
defend ;  and  for  defending  which 
they  h:ive  brought  obloquy  on  their 
party  name,  and  made  it  obnoxious 
throughout  Scotland  for  well-nigh 
thirty  years.  No  people  have  longer 
memories  than  the  Scots.  They  were 
ever  ready  to  revenge  the  offences  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  even  to 
the  third  ana  fourth  generation ;  and 
you  cannot  to  this  day  persuade  them 
that  the  young  man  who  was  peace- 
fully sucking  his  coral  in  the  cradle 
when  the  reform  processions,  with 
bands  and  banners,  were  parading 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  was  not 
even  then  a  dark  and  deliberate  con- 
spirator against  the  true  liberties  of 
the  people. 

I  certainly  was  no  infant  in  those 
days  j  but  I  was  not  very  much  of  a 
politician,  though  I  could  not  help 
feeling  the  influences  of  the  general 
excitement.  The  respectable  legal 


practitioners  into  whose  office  I  was 
admitted,  had  charge  of  the  political 
management,  on  the  Whig  side,  of  a 
large  and  important  county ;  and 
therefore  I  was  early  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  splitting  superiori- 
ties, drawing  charters,  preparing  in- 
feftments,and  all  the  rest  of  the  costly 
machinery  by  means  of  which  some 
dozens  of  needy  dependants  were  ele- 
vated to  the  rauk  of  freeholders,  and 
invested  with  the  privilege  of  voting 
in  lieu  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Ian  . 
For  although  votes— that  is,  superi- 
ority qualifications — generally  bore  a 
high  price  in  the  market,  as  giving 
the  holders  thereof  a  claim  for  minis- 
terial patronage  and  favour,  it  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  the  num- 
ber of  sellers  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  buyers,  in  which  case,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  preponderancy  on  the 
roll,  new  votes  had  to  be  created  by 
the  splitting  of  existing  superiorities, 
and  these  were  given  as  a  kind  of 
bonus  for  past  services  to  inferior 
agents,  satellites,  and  understrap- 
pers ;  due  precaution  being  always 
taken  that,  in  the  event  of  a  closely 
contested  election,  they  should  not 
be  induced  to  hop  over  to  the  oppo- 
site party.  Such  things,  however,  in 
spite  of  all  precaution,  did  occasion- 
ally occur;  and  therefore  it  was  a 
great  object  to  select  such  persons 
only  as  could  be  thoroughly  depended 
on — in  other  words,  men  who  knew 
they  would  be  ruined,  soul  and  body, 
if,  on  account  of  any  conceivable  bribe, 
they  dared  to  perpetrate  a  treason. 

Such  was  the  political  state  of 
Scotland  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act ;  and  the  more  closely 
it  is  examined,  the  more  wonderful 
it  will  appear  that  such  an  anomal- 
ous and  absurd  system  should  have 
been  tolerated  so  long.  One  might 
suppose  that  the  independent  land- 
owners would  have  been  the  first  to 
insist  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  real  property,  and  to  pro- 
test against  being  thus  ruthlessly 
bound  by  the  fetters  of  despotic 
parchment.  But  no.  They  were 
used  to  the  system,  and  they  liked  it, 
partly  for  this  reason,  that  it  really 
cost  them  nothing.  Gentlemen  were 
not  then  called  upon  to  make  a  com- 
mon purse  to  defray  county  election 
expenses.  The  whole  costs  were  de- 
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frayed  by  the  great  territorial  mag- 
nates, who  were  the  direct  vassals  of 
the  Crown,  and  who  were  but  too 
glad  in  this  way  to  strengthen  their 
family  influence.  In  some  counties 
where  the  parchment  power  of  some 
one  chief  was  clearly  predominant, 
there  never  was  an  attempt  at  a  con- 
test ;  but  the  culminating  Duke,  Mar- 
quis, or  Earl,  Whig  or  Tory  as  the 
case  might  be,  put  forward  his  nomi- 
nee without  any  kind  of  obstruction. 
In  others,  however,  the  two  interests 
were  so  nearly  balanced,  that  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  predict  which 
party  should  win  the  day  at  an  ap- 
proaching election.  Legal  ingenuity 
was  constantly  on  the  watch  to  de- 
tect flaws  in  the  titles  of  antagonists, 
and  not  less  active  in  creating  new 
votes  by  stretching  parchment  to  the 
uttermost.  Liferenters  in  embar- 
rassed circumstances  were  persecuted 
by  every  form  of  legal  torture  which 
the  law  of  Scotland  could  supply,  in 
order  to  make  them  renounce,  or  at 
all  events  flee  to  a  far  country,  from 
which  they  durst  not  return,  even  at 
an  election  summons.  Vacillating 
old  gentlemen,  with  small  means  and 
large  families,  often  found  themselves 
able  to  procure,  at  a  slight  sacrifice  of 
political  principle,  commissions  and 
cadetships  for  their  sons.  In  short, 
every  art  was  used  to  make  prose- 
lytes or  to  rear  mushrooms  ;  and  in 
some  instances,  if  common  report 
might  be  credited,  even  the  sanctity 
of  the  law  had  been  violated  by  auda- 
cious and  unscrupulous  partisans. 

The  county  to  which  I  refer  was 
one  of  the-latter  description.  In  it 
two  great  rival  houses  contended  for 
the  rule ;  and  the  contest  was  one  of 
such  ancient  standing  as  to  have  be- 
come almost  matter  of  history.  In 
the  old  times,  while  Scotland  was 
still  an  independent  kingdom,  the 
house  of  Oarrabas  had  ever  ranged 
itself  in  war  and  council  against  the 
house  of  Grimalkin.  This  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  because  neither 
of  the  families  was  remarkable  for 
adherence  to  any  one  particular  side. 
In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  sons 
were  for  the  most  part  disposed  to 
differ  from  their  fathers  ;  so  that  a 
Cavalier  was  almost  certain  to  beget 
a  Covenanter,  or  vice  versa.  But  the 
most  singular  thing  was  that,  not- 


withstanding this  internal  vacilla- 
tion, never  by  any  accident  were  a 
Carrabas  and  a  Grimalkin  arrayed 
under  the  same  banner.  Dwelling 
in  the  same  district,  they  were  per- 
petually at  feud,  and  made  a  point  of 
ravaging  each  other's  lands  whenever 
they  could  find  an  opportunity.  Was 
a  Carrabas  in  favour  at  court,  he  in- 
stantly accused  the  Lord  of  Grimal- 
kin of  being  privy  to  some  monstrous 
and  unnatural  rebellion  against  his 
liege  sovereign,  and  solicited  letters 
of  fire  and  sword,  so  that  he  might 
legally  raise  his  vassals,  and  give  the 
castle  of  the  traitor  to  the  flames. 
When  the  wheel  of  fortune  again  re- 
volved, and  the  ruling  Grimalkin 
turned  up  trumps,  he  never  failed,  as 
in  duty  bound,  to  furnish  proofs  of 
the  disloyalty  of  Carrabas,  and  to 
hint  that,  if  confiscation  should  fol- 
low, various  estates  belonging  to  the 
latter  might  conveniently  be  added 
to  the  hereditary  domains  of  the 
trustiest  servant  of  the  Crown.  Not- 
withstanding these  raids  and  con- 
fiscations, which  on  the  average 
were  pretty  equally  distributed,  both 
houses  prospered  ;  and  when  the 
Union  took  place,  the  Marquis  of 
Carrabas  and  the  Earl  of  Grimalkin 
were  accounted  amongst  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  Scottish 
Peerage.  During  the  reign  of  George 
the  First,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
some  officious  friends  to  put  an  end 
to  this  ill-omened  rivalry,  which  it 
was  thought  might,  in  the  event  of  a 
Jacobite  enterprise,  lead  to  disastrous 
consequences,  by  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance. There  was  then  a  young  Mar- 
quis of  Carrabas,  somewhat  gay, 
thoughtless,  and  extravagant,  no 
doubt,  but  by  no  means  a  bad  sort  of 
fellow  if  he  could  be  kept  from  wine, 
women,  and  dice,  for  all  which  three 
allurements  he  had  a  decided  predi- 
lection ;  and  there  was  also  a  young 
Countess  of  Grimalkin  in  her  own 
right,  slightly  deformed,  but  very 
strong  minded,  who  adhered  to  the 
most  rigid  tenets  of  Presbytery,  her 
father,  the  late  Earl,  having  been 
an  extreme  Episcopalian.  I  am  not 
aware  if,  in  those  days,  the  science 
of  chemistry  was  so  far  advanced  that 
the  neutralising  influence  of  acids 
and  alkalies  had  been  ascertained  ; 
but  human  sagacity  often  anticipates 
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sciences  ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  in 
this  instance  the  promoters  of  the 
union  were  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  by  combining  two  obnoxious 
positives,  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
one  agreeable  negative  result.  These 
negotiations  were  so  far  successful 
that  the  marriage  took  place ;  but 
alas  !  they  had  forgotten  to  take  into 
account  the  force  of  hereditary  anti- 
pathy. "  Put  the  blood  of  Grimalkin 
and  Carrabas  into  one  bowl,"  said  a 
stout  old  adherent  of  Queen  Mary, 
when  lying  wounded  on  the  field  of 
Langside  beside  the  body  of  his  an- 
tagonist, whom  he  had  satisfactorily 
perforated  with  his  Toledo,  "  and 
they  will  mingle  together  nae  whit 
better  than  wine  does  with  lappered 
milk  ! "  The  words  of  the  grim  old 
Baron  were  prophetic  and  true.  The 
blood  would  not  mingle,  neither 
would  the  tempers  coalesce.  It  is 
said  that  the  young  Marquis  was  less 
in  fault  than  the  Puritan  lady,  inas- 
much as  he  gave  some  symptoms  of 
reformation,  and  tried  at  least  to 
make  himself  agreeable  :  but  the 
bride  relaxed  nothing  01  her  aus- 
terity ;  became  more  sour  and  solemn 
than  before ;  entertained,  by  way  of 
chaplains,  two  low-bred  Geneva  pro- 
bationers in  her  household  ;  and  set 
her  face  so  decidedly  against  all  social 
intercourse  which  befitted  her  rank 
and  station,  that  she  drove  the  boy 
Marquis,  who,  under  better  manage- 
ment, might  have  become  a  good  hus- 
band and  respectable  man,  into  all 
sorts  of  dissipation,  which  brought 
him  to  an  early  grave.  He  died 
childless,  and  his  next  brother  suc- 
ceeded to  the  titles  and  estate.  The 
sour  lady  was  not  more  prolific.  To 
the  intense  disgust  of  her  kindred, 
she  married  one  of  the  aforesaid  pro- 
bationers, but  died  shortly  afterwards 
in  abortive  childbed,  leaving  her  suc- 
cession open  to  a  cousin,  who  had 
declined  so  low  that,  when  he  re- 
ceived tidings  of  his  good  fortune,  he 
was  actually  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer in  the  Line  ! 

After  this  unavailing  attempt  at 
amalgamation,  the  families  quietly 
relapsed  into  their  old  habits  of  hos- 
tility, tempered,  of  course,  by  the 
altered  circumstances  of  tne  time. 
They  could  no  longer,  it  is  true,  arm 
their  vassals  with  sword  and  spear ; 


but  they  armed  them  with  superiori- 
ties, and,  instead  of  fighting  in  the 
open  field,  they  did  battle  in  the  free- 
holders' court.  The  eminent  legal 
firm  in  whose  office  I  was  placed 
— Messrs  Meiklecry,  Littlewoo,  and 
Shearaway,  W.S. — were  the  family 
and  political  agents  of  the  Most  Noble 
Augustus  John,  Marquis  of  Carrabas, 
who,  being  one  of  those  superb  aris- 
tocrats who  conceive  the  vulgar  earth 
honoured  by  the  pressure  of  their 
soles,  belonged  to  the  Whig  alliance. 
The  interests  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Adolpbus  Duncan,  Earl  of 
Grimalkin,  were  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  equally  eminent  firm 
of  Butt  and  Benn,  W.S.,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  sharpest  con- 
veyancers in  the  profession,  and,  of 
course,  were  Tories  to  the  backbone. 
Glorious  days  were  those  for  the 
Edinburgh  agents— days  which,  alas! 
will  never  return  again;  and  even 
now,  the  mere  mention  of  them 
brings  tears  into  the  eyes  of  many  a 
veteran  practitioner.  For  they  had 
then  the  practical  command  and 
management  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
landed  property  of  Scotland,  the 
lairds  having  utterly  outrun  the  con- 
stable, and  being  largely  indebted  to 
their  doers  for  pecuniary  advances, 
which  the  latter  borrowed  from  the 
banks.  It  was  then  considered  an 
utter  impossibility  that  a  gentleman 
should  be  able  to  manage  his  own 
affairs,  to  collect  his  rents,  or  to  write 
the  simplest  business  letter,  without 
the  advice  or  intervention  of  an 
agent.  Accordingly,  what  between 
factor-fees,  commission,  and  business 
accounts,  an  enormous  per-centage  of 
the  rent-roll  of  Scotland  found  its 
way  into  the  pockets  of  the  lawyers; 
and  as  they  were  also  in  high  poli- 
tical trust,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
profession  should  have  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  very  best  to  which  an 
anxious  father  could  devote  the  ener- 
gies of  his  son.  I  am  now  speaking 
of  days  that  have  gone  by,  for  since 
then  a  vast  alteration  has  taken 
place.  Thrift  and  economy  are  now 
much  more  practised  than  heretofore. 
Men  are  no  longer  prone,  from  mere 
extravagance  and  show,  to  rush  head- 
long into  ruin.  Country  gentlemen 
of  limited  means  have  become  aware, 
that  of  all  luxuries  that  of  maintain- 
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ing  an  agent  is  the  most  expensive 
and  the  least  satisfactory ;  and  they 
now  either  manage  their  own  affairs, 
or  procure,  at  a  moderate  rate,  the 
assistance  of  country  practitioners, — 
a  most  respectable  class,  which  of  late 
years  has  risen  deservedly  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation.  I  must  needs  say 
that,  having  witnessed  this  change 
of  custom  and  manners,  I  regard  it 
with  unmingled  satisfaction.  It  has 
saved  an  honourable  profession  from 
being  utterly  overstocked — a  danger 
which  once  was  imminent ;  and  it 
has  restored  to  their  proper  place  of 
efficiency  and  independence  the  land- 
ed gentry,  who  at  one  time  seemed 
destined,  by  their  own  folly  and  im- 
prudence, to  lapse  into  settled  decay. 
Messrs  Meiklecry,  Littlewoo,  and 
Shearaway  transacted  a  very  large 
and  profitable  business.  Of  the 
senior  partner,  Mr  Meiklecry,  we  lads 
in  the  office  saw  little  or  nothing;  for, 
being  a  man  in  advanced  years,  he 
took  but  very  small  interest  in  the 
ordinary  routine,  contenting  himself 
with  keeping  up  a  sort  of  honorary 
and  ceremonious  correspondence  with 
his  principal  clients.  He  belonged 
to  the  antiquated  class  of  lawyers 
which  is  now  entirely  extinct,  was 
extremely  courteous  in  his  demean- 
our, used  hair -powder,  and  was,  I 
believe,  the  last  man  who  walked  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  in  a  snuff-col- 
oured coat,  knee-breeches,  and  silk 
stockings,  and  who  wore  buckles  in 
his  shoes.  He  was  a  bachelor,  very 
rich,  rather  penurious,  and  was 
chargeable  with  no  frailty  beyond  an 
addiction  to  tawny  port.  Mr  Little- 
woo,  the  second  partner,  was,  in  his 
own  opinion,  a  heaven-born  lawyer 
— an  undoubted  legitimate  child  of 
the  forensic  Themis.  His  genius 
was  too  high  to  condescend  to  the 
drudgery  of  conveyancing,  but  he 
rioted  in  processes,  and  was  ingeni- 
ous beyond  belief  in  the  discovery  of 
dilatory  or  peremptory  pleas.  His 
memorials  for  counsel  were,  in  fact, 
pleadings  ready  drawn,  on  which 
account  he  was  very  popular  with 
members  of  the  bar,  inasmuch  as  he 
saved  them  a  vast  amount  both  of 
time  and  trouble.  One  crook  there 
was  indeed  in  his  lot ;  and  that  was 
the  bitter  reflection,  which  he  ever 
and  anon  avowed,  that  he  had  sacri- 


ficed himself  by  entering  the  less 
conspicuous  branch  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, instead  of  assuming  the  bar- 
rister's wig  and  gown.  It  was,  he 
used  to  say,  a  most  grievous  and 
aggravating  thing  that  he,  to  whom 
no  practising  advocate  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House  was  fit  to  hold  the  candle 
for  knowledge  of  precedents,  intimacy 
with  the  forms  of  process,  and  famili- 
arity with  the  Acts  of  Sederunt, 
should,  on  account  of  his  father's  ob- 
stinacy in  breeding  him  a  Writer  to 
the  Signet,  be  compelled  to  place 
that  candle  under  a  bushel.  Let 
him  but  have  the  opportunity,  and 
he  would  very  soon  convince  the 
world  and  the  bench,  that  Jamieson, 
and  Jeffrey,  and  Moncreiff,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  about  whom  folks  made 
such  a  song,  were  little  better  than 
mere  bairns  as  regarded  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  practiques.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  observe  that  the 
friends  of  Mr  Littlewoo  were  privately 
of  opinion,  that  an  inveterate  stutter 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  must 
have  proved  a  formidable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  forensic  success— an 
opinion  which  was  not  shaken  by  the 
result  of  divers  oratorical  efforts  made 
by  Mr  Littlewoo  at  the  Whig  gather- 
ings and  banquets,  which  in  those 
days  were  rather  frequent.  Littlewoo 
was  too  important  a  man,  and  too 
liberal  a  dispenser  of  fees,  to  be 
gagged  on  such  occasions ;  so,  by  way 
of  compromise,  he  was  permitted, 
usually  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening, 
to  propose  a  favourite  toast,  which 
he  enunciated  in  the  following  man- 
ner,— "The  fif-fif-freedom  of  the  pe- 
pe-press,  if  we  ha-have  it  not,  we 
de-die;"  and  as  the  whole  of  his 
harangue  was  hawked  forth  in  the 
same  manner,  accompanied  with  gro- 
tesque facial  contortions  and  pugil- 
istic gesture,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  speeches  should  be  waited  for 
with  intense  curiosity,  and  responded 
to  with  rapturous  plaudits.  For  the 
rest,  he  was  a  man  who  stood  well 
in  society,  and  kept  a  most  hospitable 
board,  round  which  it  was  the  pride 
of  his  heart  to  see  gathered  the  rising 
members  of  the  Whig  bar ;  albeit 
none  of  them  could  muster  up  cour- 
age to  propose  to  either  of  the  three 
Misses  Littlewoo,  full-blown  votaries 
of  the  waltz,  who  were  perverse 
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enough  to  prefer  the  conversation  of 
the  officers  from  Piershill  and  the 
Castle  to  that  of  stupid  young  gen- 
tlemen in  black,  whose  talk  was  of 
nothing  but  processes. 

The  conveyancing  department  of 
our  office  was  under  the  charge  of 
an  ancient  clerk,  who,  for  a  salary 
of  £250,  performed  more  profitable 
work  than  any  other  member  of  the 
establishment.  Poor  old  Samuel 
Grey  !  I  remember  him  well,  and  so, 
I  daresay,  do  many  more,  who  must 
often  have  encountered  that  vener- 
able figure,  plodding,  as  he  daily  did, 
round  the  Calton  Hill,  after  business 
hours,  for  the  short  walk  which 
formed  his  only  exercise.  Grey  he 
was  by  name,  and  grey  by  nature. 
His  complexion  was  grey,  his  hair 
was  grey,  and  his  clothes  were  of  that 
mixture  which  was  then  denominated 
pepper-and-salt.  His  constant  com- 
panion was  an  old  grey  terrier — a 
creature  which  he  loved  better  than 
anything  else  upon  earth,  and  which 
was  said  originally  to  have  won  his 
affections  by  the  heroic  exploit  of 
worrying  a  large  rat,  which  had  found 
its  way  into  a  charter-chest,  and,  for 
lack  of  more  succulent  food,  was  de- 
vouring an  Instrument  of  Sasine.  I 
see  him  still  as  he  used  to  sit  in  his 
dingy  back-room,  the  threadbare  car- 
pet of  which  had  long  lost  all  trace 
of  its  original  pattern,  at  the  table 
lined  with  cloth  once  red,  but  now 
saturated  with  dust,  and  slashed  with 
cuts  of  the  penknife,  inflicted  by 
meditative  apprentices  in  the  hours 
of  dreary  solitude.  There  sate  old 
Samuel  Grey,  amidst  a  parallelogram 
of  japanned  and  green  boxes,  with  a 
whole  stack  of  parchments  before 
him,  engaged  from  early  morn  till 
dewy  eve  in  noting,  pencil-marking, 
scrolling,  and  collating,  with  a  dili- 
gence that  never  relaxed,  and  a 
patience  that  never  tired ;  whilst  un- 
der the  table,  on  the  remnant  of  an 
ancient  rug,  lay  the  grey  terrier,  with 
its  nose  between  its  forepaws,  looking 
as  sagacious  as  if  it  too  had  some 
kind  of  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  charters,  and  only  lifting  its  head 
with  a  growl  of  warning  for  its  mas- 
ter, when  some  one  of  us  clerks  pre- 
sumed to  enter  that  sanctuary  of 
sheepskin.  Poor  old  Samuel  Grey  ! 
He  was  found  one  day  dead  at  his 


desk,  stooping  ever  a  charter,  which 
rattled  as  they  took  it  from  his  grasp 
like  the  last  breath  of  an  expiring 
man. 

Mr  Shearaway,  the  junior  partner, 
was  my  especial  patron,  and  of  him 
1  shall  only  say  that,  though  some- 
what quick  of  temper,  he  was  as  tho- 
roughly good-hearted  a  fellow  as  ever 
signed  letters  of  horning.  He  had 
charge  of  the  general  correspondence 
and  political  department,  and  was 
considered  very  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, a  match  for  Mr  Bntt,  the 
noted  Tory  agent,  of  whose  diploma- 
tic ability  and  skill  in  manoeuvring 
the  Whigs  stood  in  abject  terror. 
As  I  had  always  applied  myself  with 
due  diligence  to  whatever  work  was 
assigned  to  me,  invented  no  pretexts 
for  being  absent  during  regular  of- 
fice-hours, and  was  willing  to  sit  late 
at  times  when  there  was  an  extra 
pressure  of  business  as  occurred  in- 
variably when  an  election  was  im- 
pending, I  became  a  sort  of  favourite 
with  Mr  Shearaway,  who  was  pleased 
to  confide  to  old  Samuel  Grey  that 
he  considered  me  worth  any  two  of 
the  articled  apprentices.  "  It's  my 
opinion,  Mr  Grey,  that  our  office  is 
going  to  the  devil— regularly,  sir,  to 
the  devil ;  and  I  don't  know  how  to 
stop  it.  There  are  those  apprentices ; 
four  of  them,  sir,  no  less.  I  can't 
lay  salt  upon  their  tails  after  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  though  there  should 
be  as  much  work  to  do  as  would  keep 
the  whole  of  us  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. One  young  gentleman,  forsooth, 
slips  away  to  the  theatre,  where  I 
doubt  he  is  in  no  good  company. 
Another  has  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Speculative  or  Juridical  Society, 
where  he  and  the  like  of  him  talk 
infernal  nonsense,  and  think  they  are 
qualifying  themselves  for  speakers. 
Speakers,  quotha  !  The  less  a  writer 
has  to  do  with  speaking  the  better. 
Young  Toddison  makes  his  escape, 
it's  my  settled  belief,  to  some  tavern 
or  other;  for  the  creature  drinks  like 
a  trout — I'm  sure  of  that,  since  I 
caught  him  sending  out  on  the  sly 
for  soda-water  in  the  forenoon.  And 
as  for  that  whelp,  Jamie  Little  woo, 
who  spends  half  his  earnings  on 
lemon-coloured  gloves,  he  absolutely 
had  the  audacity,  sir,  to  tell  me  the 
other  night  that  he  could  not  stop  to 
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copy  a  paper,  because  he  was  en- 
gaged to  go  with  his  sisters  to  a  ball !" 

"  If  I  was  you,  Mr  Shearaway," 
replied  the  old  clerk,  "  I  wad  issue 
a  precept,  sir,  of  the  strictest  kind, 
and  tak'  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  lads " 

"  Pooh  !  you  might  as  well  try  to 
put  eels  into  a  quart  bottle.  They 
think  themselves  gentlemen,  for- 
sooth, and  won't  stoop  to  what  they 
call  drudgery.  They  give  sixpences 
to  porters  for  carrying  processes  to 
the  Register  House  instead  of  tuck- 
ing them  under  their  arms,  strap  and 
all,  as  I  have  done  a  thousand  times, 
and  thought  myself  none  the  worse 
for  it.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr  Grey, 
that  laddie  Norman  Sinclair  is  worth 
the  whole  kit  of  them.  He  does  what 
he  is  bid,  writes  a  good  hand,  and 
never  makes  a  sour  face  when  he  is 
asked  to  sit  up  till  midnight." 

"  'Deed,  Mr  Shearaway;"  said 
Samuel,  whose  good  graces  I  had 
won,  partly  through  attention  to 
business,  "and  partly  by  being  kind 
to  his  dog,  "  I  agree  wi'  you  that 
he  is  a  vera  fine  lad.  I  would  trust 
him  ony  day  without  warrandice  ex- 
pressed or  implied  ;  for  ye  see,  sir, 
he  has  a  natural  sense  of  the  red- 
dendo  which  is  due  to  his  superiors, 
and  when  that  is  the  case  ye  may 
dispense  wi'  ony  further  confirmation. 
As  for  the  other  bairns,  sir,  they  are 
young  and  wilful,  but  they'll  nae  doubt 
mend  in  time,  and  deserve  a  favour- 
able novodamus.  In  the  meanwhile 
ye  must  just  jowk  and  let  the  jaw 
gae  by,  or,  to  speak  rnair  preceesely, 
proceed  by  method  of  resignation." 

"Well,  well,  Mr  Grey,"  said  his 
superior,  "  the  upshot  of  the  matter 
is  that  I  shall  take  young  Sinclair 
with  me  to  Slockendrouth  as  an  as- 
sistant. I  do  not  think  I  could  rely  on 
any  other  of  the  lads  at  a  time  when 
so  much  drink  is  going  ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  do  him  good  hereafter,  for 
I  hear  the  laddie  is  but  unfriended." 


This  conversation  was  detailed  to 
me,  on  the  day  after  it  took  place, 
by  the  old  clerk,  under  the  seal  of 
strict  secresy,  and  many  were  the 
warnings  and  admonitions  which  he 
gave  me  as  to  my  behaviour  on  the 
trying  occasion. 

"  It's  an  awful  thing  to  think  o', 
Maister  Norman,  and  a  shamefu'thing 
to  see  in  a  Christian  country,  no  to 
speak  of  ane  which  professes  to  be 
under  kirk  discipline ;  but  the  fact 
is,  sir,  that  well-water  never  ran  sae 
fast  out  of  a  pump,  as  foreign  wine 
does  ower  the  craigs  o'  the  freeholders 
at  an  election.  I  am  nae  abstainer 
mysel',  for  I  can  tak'  my  toddy — and 
whatfor  no? — wi' a  friend  on  Saturday 
at  e'en,  and  never  tell  him  that  the 
kettle  has  gane  dry  ;  but  I  just  per- 
fectly abominate  that  gusting  and 
guzzling  and  gulping  o'  French  drink 
— Lord  safe  us,  it  costs  a  guinea  the 
bottle,  whereas  a  tumbler  should  just 
be  fourpence  !  But  ye'll  see  a'  that, 
and  a  hantle  mair.  Ye'll  see  auld 
men,  with  white  pows,  as  drunk  as 
Davy's  sow,  and  young  men  roaring 
mad,  for  they're  no  used  to  the  fizz- 
ing stuff  that  sets  the  brain  a-low 
without  warming  the  cockles  of  the 
heart,  like  the  kindly  barley-bree. 
Ye'll  see  a'  that — and  my  advice  to 
ye  is  to  refrain  frae  the  wine-cup  a' 
thegither  ;  or  if  ye  canna  clean  win 
aff,  fill  up  your  glass  twa-thirds  wi' 
clear  water,  and  your  head  will  be 
clear  and  your  stamach  strang  in  the 
morning,  when  the  lave  o'  them  will 
be  sick  and  disjaskit." 

I  assured  my  venerable  Mentor 
that  I  should  take  his  advice  to  heart, 
and  be  as  abstemious  as  the  circum- 
stances would  admit ;  and  thus  pre- 
monished,  I  was  not  surprised  to 
receive,  a  few  days  afterwards,  an 
intimation  from  Mr  Shearaway  that 
my  services  were  required  at  the  ap- 
proaching election  which  was  to  take 
place  at  the  head  burgh  of  Slocken- 
drouth. 


CHAPTER  VI. — THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  FREEHOLDERS. 


We  set  out  from  Edinburgh,  as  I 
remember,  in  a  barouche  and  pair, 
carrying  with  us  a  couple  of  voters 
— shy  cocks,  as  Mr  Shearaway  called 


them — who,  by  some  means  or  other, 
had  been  inveigled  over  from  the 
Continent,  which  they  honoured  with 
their  residence,  never  deigning  to 
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tread  upon  British  ground,  save  on 
occasions  like  the  present,  when  all 
their  expenses  were  paid,  in  the  most 
handsome  manner,  by  the  philan- 
thropic Marquis  of  Carrabas.  We 
took  with  us  a  basket  of  provisions, 
specially  intended  for  the  refection 
of  these  gentlemen,  lest  they  should 
grow  faint  by  the  way ;  the  roadside 
inns  of  Scotland  not  being,  in  those 
days,  remarkable  for  the  quality  of 
their  provant,  which  was  usually 
limited,  unless  previous  orders  were 
issued,  to  oatcakes,  stubborn  cheese, 
whisky,  and  strong  ale — articles  of 
diet  rather  repugnant  to  men  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  French 
cuisine.  I  cannot  conscientiously  say 
that  the  conversation  of  our  compan- 
ions was  either  edifying  or  agreeable. 
They  were,  as  I  had  been  given  to 
understand,  men  of  family,  who  had 
either  missed  the  world,  as  the  phrase 
is,  or  outraged  it,  so  as  to  throw  them 
beyond  the  circle  of  their  immediate 
connections ;  but  for  all  that  they  had 
not  abated  a  jot  in  their  pretensions, 
but  talked  big  as  if  they  were  gran- 
dees of  the  first  water,  interchanged 
smutty  anecdotes,  and  addressed  Mr 
Shearaway,  who  was  quite  their 
equal  by  birth,  and  twenty  times  their 
superior  in  education  and  intelli- 
gence, with  a  supercilious  imperti- 
nence which  undoubtedly  would  have 
ruffled  the  temper  of  any  one  but  an 
electioneering  agent.  But  Mr  Shear- 
away,  being  thoroughly  up  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  having  no  regard  to  anything 
but  the  success  of  his  actual  employer, 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  their 
innuendoes  ;  indeed  I  verily  believe 
that,  if  necessary,  he  would  have 
driven  the  Author  of  all  Evil  to  the 
poll  with  the  utmost  sangfroid,  and 
without  concerning  himself  the  least 
with  the  character  or  conversation  of 
his  companion. 

We  proceeded  quietly  and  leisurely 
enough  until  we  reached  the  limits  of 
the  contested  county,  where,  at  the 
first  toll-bar,  four  horses,  with  postil- 
ions figged  out  with  blue  and  yellow 
colours,  were  in  waiting.  Thereafter 
it  was  a  regular  tear  over  moorland 
and  through  village,  the  brilliant 
appearance  of  the  equipage  calling 
out  the  unemployed  handloom  weav- 
ers, black  fishers,  and  other  elite  of 
the  communities  ;  along  with  the 


children,  whose  political  education, 
it  appeared,  had  oeen  well  attended 
to,  whatever  pains  might  have  been 
bestowed  upon  more  rudimental  sub- 
jects. It  is  curious  to  remark  the  in- 
stinct of  viviparous  creatures.  The 
captured  shark,  hauled  upon  deck,  is 
cut  up,  and  the  young  ones  which 
issue  from  its  womb  give  their  first 
token  of  existence  by  snapping  at  the 
fingers  of  the  sailors.  Slay  a  she- 
adder,  and  the  fangless  worms  she 
contains  make  an  impotent  attempt 
to  bite.  In  the  year  1810,  it  is  re- 
corded that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
children  begotten  within  the  liber- 
ties of  Westminster  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Burdett ;  and  if  John  Bright  has 
not  so  stamped  his  image  in  Bir- 
mingham, we  must  conclude  that  his 
attractions  are  inferior  to  those  of 
the  fine  old  English  Baronet.  As 
we  happened  to  be  on  the  popular 
side,  we  received,  with  no  small  pride, 
the  plaudits  of  those  juvenile  politi- 
cians. So  we  whirled  on,  stage  after 
stage,  till  we  entered  Slockendrouth, 
an  unfortunate  royal  burgh,  which 
the  Reform  Act  has  since  almost  de- 
molished, but  then  quite  a  proud  place, 
as  head  burgh  and  something  more ; 
as  radical  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
the  constitution  could  desire,  and 
enjoying  the  worst  reputation  of  any 
burgh  in  Scotland. 

Our  smoking  steeds,  which  had  been 
urged  to  their  utmost  so  that  our 
entry  might  be  of  the  most  impos- 
ing kind,  were  pulled  up  with  a 
violence  that  threw  them  on  their 
haunches  at  the  door  of  the  Carrabas 
Arms,  above  which  swung  an  im- 
mense board  displaying  a  shield  bril- 
liant as  the  field  of  a  kaleidoscope, 
with  all  manner  of  heraldic  quarter- 
ings  and  emblazonment,  which  shield 
was  valorously  supported  by  the 
effigies  of  what  appeared  to  be  two 
enormous  red  tom-cats,  with  the 
terrible  motto  beneath,  "  CAVE  CAR- 
RABAS." Our  arrival  was  greeted  by 
the  cheers  of  some  hundred  marvel- 
lously ill-favoured  fellows  in  fustian 
and  otherwise,  all  practical  oppo- 
nents of  the  soap-duty,  who,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  had  stationed 
themselves  round  the  door  of  the 
hostelry,  bawling  vociferously  as  each 
fresh  carriage  containing  voters  drove 
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up,  and  deriving  refreshment  from 
occasional  drams  from  the  Carrabas 
alcoholic  fountain,  and  a  succession 
of  spirited  patriotic  harangues  deliv- 
ered from  an  upper  window  by  the 
editor  of  a  radical  newspaper,  who 
was  an  independent  freeholder,  and 
had  a  turn  for  mob  oratory. 

Within  the  house  all  was  bustle 
and  confusion ;  indeed  it  was  marvel- 
lous to  me  how  so  many  people  could 
be  packed  within  so  limited  a  space. 
The  largest  room  was  laid  out  for 
dinner,  the  hour  for  which  was  now 
approaching,  and  therefore  was  kept 
tolerably  clear ;  but  from  every  other 
apartment  you  heard  the  popping  of 
corks,  the  purling  of  liquor,  and  the 
hilarious  laughter  of  the  company — 
sure  signs  that  the  saturnalia  com- 
menced in  the  forenoon  was  likely  to 
be  carried  on  at  least  to  "the  wee 
hour  aypnt  the  twal." 

The  entrance  of  Mr  Shearaway, 
whose  talents  as  a  political  Mephis- 
topheles  were  well  known  and  ap- 
preciated, was  hailed  with  a  burst  of 
delight. 

"  Devilish  glad  to  see  you  at 
last,  Shearaway  !  Everything  sure 
to  go  right  now,"  said  the  Honour- 
able Sholto  Linklater,  a  thick-set 
young  gentleman  with  bushy  whis- 
kers, who  was  the  selected  Whig 
candidate.  I  should  explain  that 
none  of  the  younger  scions  of  the 
house  of  Carrabas,  all  of  them  being 
in  their  minority,  could  be  put  for- 
ward ;  so  that,  after  some  dubiety  and 
hesitation,  for  two  or  three  gentlemen 
were  ambitious  of  the  honour,  it  was 
determined  that  the  family  interest 
should  be  exerted  in  favour  of  the 
Honourable  Sholto,  whose  father,  an 
impoverished  Baron,  was  distantly 
related  to  the  Marquis. 

"  I  am  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge," said  a  very  pompous  old  red- 
faced  individual,  Sir  Gilbert  Mount- 
hooly  of  that  Ilk,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  having  been  in  his  youth 
an  unpaid  attache  to  some  third-rate 
embassy,  always  affected  to  speak 
the  language  of  diplomacy,  or  rather 
of  circumlocution — "  I  am  constrain- 
ed to  acknowledge  that  the  arrival 
of  so  able  a  negotiator  as  Mr  Shear- 
away  at  this  critical  juncture  of  af- 
fairs appears  to  me  to  justify  the 
anticipations  which  even  the  .least 
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sanguine  of  this  honourable  company 
have  been  led,  with  sufficient  reason, 
I  cannot  doubt,  to  entertain;  and 
that  by  his  experienced  assistance, 
the  ship" — here  the  Baronet  cere- 
moniously bowed  to  the  Honourable 
Sholto — who,  by  the  way,  bore  very 
little  resemblance  to  anything  con- 
nected with  a  ship,  except  the  figure- 
head of  the  Jolly  Bacchus — "  may 
be  wafted  by  the  breeze  of  popular 
opinion  into  the  haven  of  deserved 
success." 

"  Shearaway,  man,  how's  a'  wi' 
you?"  said  a  rough-and-ready  laird 
from  an  outlying  district  of  the 
county,  almost  dislocating,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  greeting,  the  joints  of 
my  excellent  superior  ;  "  0,  but  I'm 
blythe  to  see  you !  Winna  we  gie 
thae  Tory  chields  their  kail  through 
the  reek  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Mr  Shearaway,  will  you  take 
anything  to  drink?"  was  the  more 
practical  suggestion  of  divers  friendly 
freeholders.  But  the  wise  negotiator, 
blandly  declining  the  proffered  cour- 
tesy, made  his  way  as  rapidly  as  he 
could  to  an  upper  chamber,  where 
the  local  agents,  who  had  hitherto 
been  kept  (with  extreme  difficulty) 
on  a  limited  allowance  of  potables, 
were  assembled,  waiting  for  his  ad- 
vent, and,  as  previously  instructed, 
ready  to  tender  their  reports.  For 
myself,  as  it  was  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  had  been  thrown  into  such  a 
Babel,  and  as  I  then  had  a  kind  of 
superstitious  awe  for  Honourables 
and  Baronets,  which,  I  need  hardly 
say,  has  long  since  departed  from 
me,  I  felt  very  nervous,  and  followed 
my  employer  close,  as  a  timid  setter 
cleaves  to  the  heels  of  the  sportsman 
when  passing  through  a  herd  of 
cattle.  But  I  was  not  yet  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  sanctum.  Mr  Shear- 
away,  who  really  was  a  considerate 
and  thoroughly  good-natured  man, 
saw  my  perplexity,  and  was  kind 
enough  to  relieve  it.  He  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  casting  his  eye  round 
the  throng,  beckoned  to  an  obese 
and  somewhat  plethoric  individual, 
whom  he  hailed  by  the  name  of 
Bailie  M'Chappie,  and  who  was  evi- 
dently none  of  the  grandees. 

"  Bailie,"  said  he,  "  I  need  not  tell 
you — for  you're  used  to  this  kind  of 
work — that  every  man  must  make 
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himself  useful  at  election  time.  Now 
here's  a  young  gentleman,  Mr  Sin- 
clair, my  confidential  clerk,  whom  I 
cannot  take  with  me,  for  reasons  ye 
may  well  divine.  Young  folks  must 
bide  a  wee  before  they  are  let  far  ben, 
as  nobody  kens  better  than  yoursel', 
Bailie." 

Here  the  civic  dignitary  intimated 
his  acquiescence  in  the  sentiment  by 
laying  a  finger  to  his  rubicund  nose. 

"  Well,  then,  you'll  oblige  me,  and 
lay  the  party  under  great  obligation, 
if  you'll  take  charge  of  him  for  to- 
night, for  I've  more  on  my  hands 
than  I  can  well  go  through  with. 
Mind  ye,  he  will  be  wanted  to-mor- 
row, so  I  depend  upon  you  to  see 
that  he  does  not  exceed — to  do  the 
callant  justice,  he's  very  steady.  I 
would  be  loth  to  interfere  with  you, 
but  this  is  a  particular  case,  and  I 
ken  it  is  very  long  before  you  are 
brought  to  see  double.  Just  look 
after  the  lad." 

"  Say  nae  mair— say  nae  mair,  Mr 
Shearaway,"  replied  Mr  M'Chappie, 
"  I'se  put  it  on  my  conscience  that  he 
gets  nae  harm  to-night,  and  IB  as 
fresh  the  morn  as  a  daisy.  I  winna 
just  promise  that  I'll  gae  to  bed  my- 
sel'  before  the  party  breaks  up,  for 
somebody  maun  be  there  to  keep  or- 
der ;  but  this  ye  may  rely  on,  that 
I'll  see  the  laddie  atween  the  sheets, 
as  douce  and  sober  as  a  lamb,  afore 
the  auld  Laird  o'  Stoupiewa's  offers 
a  sang,  and  that,  as  I  ken  weel,  will 
be  when  the  kirk  clock  o'  Slocken- 
drouth  chaps  eleven.  Stoupiewa's 
aye  keeps  time.  Dinna  be  afear*d 
about  the  laddie — ye  may  trust  to 
me  to  look  after  him." 

"  My  man,"  said  the  Bailie,  after 
a  pause,  during  which  he  honoured 
me  with  a  stolid  survey,  and  fed  his 
nose  with  a  copious  pinch  of  black 
rappee,  "  ye  hae  heard  what  Mr 
Shearaway  said  ;  and  as  I  have  in 
some  measure  the  guidance  of  you, 
I'm  thinking  it  will  be  best  for  you 
and  me  to  take  a  bit  walk  till  dinner 
be  ready.  There's  mair  temptation 
in  this  house  than  is  gude  for  a 
young  lad  like  you,  and  were  I  to 
leave  you  by  your  lane,  some  of  thae 
deil's  buckles  wad  be  leading  you 
astray.  Sae,"  continued  he,  striding 
to  the  sideboard,  and  helping  himself 
to  a  glass  of  liquor  which  looked  sus- 


piciously like  brandy,  "  here  is  your 
vera  good  health,  and  now  we  may 
as  weel  be  stepping." 

I  had  no  objection  to  offer  to  this 
proposition ;  indeed,  I  was  heartily 
glad  to  escape  from  the  din  and 
somewhat  stifling  atmosphere  of  the 
inn,  and  was,  moreover,  desirous  to 
see  a  little  of  the  popular  stir  which 
always  prevails  on  the  eve  of  an 
election.  It  was  quite  evident,  as 
we  proceeded,  that  all  ordinary  busi- 
ness was  at  a  stand-still.  The  whole 
population,  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
was  wandering  about  the  streets ; 
and  in  front  of  the  Masonic  Hotel, 
where  the  Tories  had  established 
their  headquarters,  a  vast  crowd 
was  collected,  yelling  with  hideous 
dissonance  at  each  new  arrival  that 
augmented  the  ranks  of  the  obnoxious 
party.  No  actual  violence,  however, 
was  attempted,  nor  were  any  mis- 
siles thrown  ;  an  abstinence  which,  I 
afterwards  learned,  was  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  precautions  taken 
by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who,  in 
anticipation  of  an  outbreak,  had 
asked  for  the  assistance  of  a  military 
force  ;  and  it  was  quite  well  known 
throughout  Slockendrouth  that  a 
party  of  dragoons  was  quartered  in 
a  neighbouring  village.  I  could  not 
help  remarking  that  Mr  M'Chappie, 
so  far  from  being  gratified  by  the 
sounds  of  disapprobation  which  were 
cast  at  his  political  opponents,  ap- 
peared to  be  vexed  and  ruffled ;  for 
in  reply  to  some  remark  of  mine 
touching  the  evident  sympathies  of 
the  populace,  he  said  dryly, 

"Ay,  ay — it's  a'  vera  weel.  Nae 
doubt  it's  better  to  hae  sic-like  folk 
cheering  you,  than  to  be  pelted  by 
them  wi'  stanes  ;  but  for  a'  that  they 
are  no  to  be  lippened  to.  It's  true 
enough  that  they  are  for  us  the  day, 
for  we  are  against  the  Tories,  and  the 
Tories  rade  in  the  rigging ;  and  they 
expeck  that  we  shall  gie  them  Reform 
and  the  big  loaf,  and  double  wages, 
and  may  be  something  mair.  Nae 
doubt  they  will  get  Reform  of  Par- 
liament, for  that's  a  settled  thing ; 
but  the  taxes  will  be  just  as  heavy 
after  that  as  they  are  now  ;  or  if 
they  are  made  lighter,  there  will  still 
be  as  muckle  grumbling  as  ever ;  and 
if  ever  the  Whigs  get  the  upper  hand, 
as  doubtless  they  will  before  lang, 
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you'll  see  the  mob  as  bitter  at  them 
as  they  are  this  day  at  the  Tories. 
They  speak  about  the  people  govern- 
ing themsells.  Lord  help  them  !  If 
by  the  people  they  mean  the  weavers 
o'  Slockendrouth  and  sic-like,  a  bonny 
government  it  wad  be  !  I'm  an  auld 
man  now,  and  I  hae  seen  something 
o'  the  world,  and  my  belief  is  that 
the  Tories  are  no  sae  bad  as  they  are 
called,  and  the  Whigs  no  sae  good  as 
they  aye  pretend  to  be.  There  are 
some  o'  the  best  gentlemen  in  the 
country,  and  the  kindest  to  their 
tenantry,  down  yonder  at  the  Mason's 
Arms  :  and  it's  no  a  right  thing  that 
they  should  be  hooted  at  by  a  parcel 
o'  blackguards,  ilk  ane  o'  whom,  if 
he  had  his  deserts,  wad  get  aff  cheap 
wi'  a  month  on  the  treadmill." 

I  was  hardly  prepared  for  this  out- 
burst of  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
the  Bailie,  and,  I  suppose,  betrayed 
some  surprise  in  my  countenance, 
for  he  continued  : — 

"  Maybe,  Maister  Sinclair,  ye  won- 
der to  hear  an  auld  Reformer  speak- 
ing that  way ;  for  an  auld  Reformer  I 
am,  and  will  be  to  the  end  o'  the 
chapter.  The  Tories  are  no  wise  in 
their  ain  generation,  for  they  hae 
ridden  the  country  wi'  ower  tight  a 
curb,  and  they  dinna  see  that  a  new 
order  o'  things  has  risen  up  amongst 
us.  It's  trade,  sir — trade  and  com- 
merce that  has  made  this  country 
what  it  is,  and  will  make  it  greater 
yet ;  and  it's  no  to  be  supposed  that 
the  men  who  make  the  country's 
wealth  will  submit  to  be  keepit  out 


o'  the  country's  government.  The 
lairds  hae  held  their  heads  ower 
high,  pretending  to  look  down  upon 
us  citizens,  because  we  dinna  blaw 
about  a  pedigree,  which  is  dead 
men's  names  ;  or  as  if  the  possession 
of  a  wheen  ill-wrought  acres,  that 
brings  up  mair  dockens  than  wheat, 
was  better  than  bank  shares,  money 
in  the  Funds,  or  may  be  heritable 
securities.  I  dinna  pretend  to  great- 
ness, but  there  is  ane  of  our  lairds 
who  wadna  thole  to  be  seen  walking 
wi'  the  like  o'  me  on  the  planestanes, 
that  I  could  roup  out  o'  house  and 
hame,  if  it  were  my  pleasure  to  gie 
the  word.  It's  no  the  land  that  will 
rule  the  roast  nowadays,  nor  the 
lawyers  either ;  and  that  will  be  seen 
afore  lang.  But  for  a'  that  we  canna 
want  the  land,  and  we  canna  want 
the  law ;  and  a'  that  I  seek— and  it 
wad  be  better  for  them  if  they  did  it  o' 
their  ain  free-will — is  that  the  gentry 
would  tak'  down  their  pride  a  peg  or 
twa,  and  consort  wi'  us  townsfolk, 
and  that  we  should  be  a'  ae  man's 
bairns.  But  it  will  never  do  to  let 
the  scum  get  to  the  top  o'  the  kettle. 
Na,  na !  I'm  for  nane  o'  your  mob- 
rule,  or  Radical  ascendancy.  I  hae 
seen  enough  Qvthat  already  to  serve 
me  for  the  rest  o'  my  born  days." 

I  expressed  my  curiosity  to  know 
what  the  experiences  were  which  had 
made  so  marked  an  impression  on 
the  respectable  Mr  M'Chappie ;  and 
he,  no  doubt  pleased  at  having  an 
auditor  entirely  to  himself,  gave  vent 
to  the  following  narrative, 


CHAPTEB   VII. — THE  BAILIE'S   VISIT  TO    PARIS.. 


"  Ye  maun  understand,  my  lad, 
that  it  was  no  much  farther  back  than 
a  year  ago,  about  the  middle  o'  the 
summer,  when  it  was  minted  that 
there  was  to  be  an  election  in  the 
county ;  sae  there  was  the  usual 
stramash  and  hurry,  folks  riding  and 
running,  agents  working  day  and 
night,  and  promises  fleein'  about 
amang  the  voters  as  fast  as  doos  in  a 
field  o'  pease.  Nae  doubt  our  friend 
Mr  Shearaway  was  in  the  very  thick 
of  it ;  for  he's  a  lang-headed  chield, 
and  a  canny,  and  that  empty  bladder, 
the  Marquis,  wad  be  sair  put  to  it 
without  him.  Weel,  sir,  ae  night  as 


I  was  sitting  down  quietly  to  my 
supper — for  I  aye  like  to  hae  some- 
thing tasty,  such  as  a  Welsh  rabbit 
or  a  Finnan  haddock,  before  I  mix 
my  tumbler — up  rattles  a  post-chaise 
to  my  door,  bang  goes  the  knocker, 
and  in  comes  the  lass  wi'  a  letter 
from  Mr  Shearaway,  telling  me  that 
I  was  wanted  instantly  in  Edinburgh 
on  important  business,  and  that  I 
wasna  to  lose  an  hour  in  coming.  _  I 
was  unco  laith  to  move,  for  it's 
enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a  saint 
to  be  disturbed  at  supper-time ;  but 
needs  must  when  the  deil  drives,  and 
the  deil  is  aye  great  at  elections  j  sae 
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I  tolled  them  to  put  up  a  change  o' 
things  in  a  sma'  pockmanty — for  I 
had  a  kind  o'  a  misgiving  that  I 
mightna  get  hame  sac  soon  as  I  could 
wish— took  a  hasty  mouthfu'  and  a 
dram,  and  stepped  into  the  post- 
chaise. 

"Awa'  I  whisks  to  Edinburgh, 
sleeping  as  I  best  could  the  hale  road, 
never  stopping  but  for  ten  minutes 
at  Whitburn,  where  the  whisky  was 
awfu'  bad.  the  fire  out,  and  nae  loaf- 
sugar  in  the  house.  It  was  early  day 
when  I  got  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  early 
as  it  was,  there  I  fand  Mr  Shear- 
away  up  and  busy  as  a  bee.  My 
certie  !  he's  no  the  man  to  let  grass 
grow  at  his  heels. 

" '  Come  awa',  Bailie,'  says  he,  '  I 
hae  a  bit' job  for  you  ayont  the  ordi- 
nar.  It's  a  kittle  cast,  but  you're 
the  man  to  do  it.' 

" '  It  will  be  something  about  the 
election,  nae  doubt  T  says  I. 

" '  Ye  needna  be  a  warlock  to  guess 
that,'  quoth  he, '  but  ye  have  a  war- 
lock's errand  before  ye  ;  for,  man,  ye 
maun  cross  the  sea.' 

" '  Where  to V  says  I— 'to  Fife  ?' 

"  *  Fife !'  says  he, '  d'ye  think  I  am 
sending  ye  to  Cupar  1  Na,  Bailie  ; 
ye  maun  first  to  London,  and  then  to 
Paris.' 

" '  Paris  ! '  says  I ;  '  losh  keep  us, 
that's  in  foreign  parts,  and  in  a 
Papish  country  !  What  would  the 
like  o'  me  do  in  Paris  ? ' 

"  '  That's  just  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  about,'  says  he.  '  Auld  Dubity 
of  Switherhaugh,  who  has  voted 
twice  on  the  Grimalkin  side,  lives  in 
Paris  ;  and  there's  something  that  I 
ken  o',  and  that  he  kens  weel,  that 
would  render  it  vera  inconvenient 
for  him  to  show  himself  in  Scotland 
at  this  time.  I  may  just  hint  to  ye 
that  it's  a  Justiciary  matter.  Now, 
we  want  a  discreet  man  to  go  over 
and  persuade  him  that  he  had  better, 
for  his  ain  sake,  bide  where  he  is  ; 
and  that  if  he  does  that,  and  makes 
nae  words  about  it,  we'll  see  whether 
we  canna  get  a  commission  for  his 
third  son  to  India.  I  doubt  not  that 
a  wink  will  be  as  good  as  a  nod  to 
him,  for  the  Switherhaughs  were  aye 
a  slippery  set,  but  it  wadna  do  to 
break  it  to  him  by  a  letter.  It's  a 
delicate  kind  of  business,  so  we  have 
pitched  on  you  as  the  fittest  man  to 


carry  it  through.  The  election  this 
time  will  be  a  neck-and-neck  affair  ; 
and,  according  to  my  calculation,  if 
we  can  keep  Dubity  out  of  the  way, 
we  are  sure  to  win.' 

"  '  But,  dear  me,  Mr  Shearaway,' 
says  I, '  how  am  I  to  win  my  way  to 
Paris?  I  canna  speak  a  word  o' 
French.' 

"  '  Nonsense !'  says  he ;  '  every- 
body on  the  road  speaks  English  ; 
Si  wad  be  far  worse  off  in  Aberdeen, 
ere  are  the  letters  for  ye,  with  a 
note  of  directions,  and  there's  a 
cheque  on  the  Bank  of  Scotland  for 
your  expenses.  Ye  may  spend  it  all 
if  ye  like,  for  no  reckoning  will  be 
asked  ;  and  if  auld  Dubity  does  not 
appear  at  the  election,  there  will  be 
a  handsome  fee  forthcoming  for  your 
trouble.' 

"  I  took  the  cheque.  It  was  for 
a  bonny  sum— three  figures,  I  can  tell 
you;  and  what  mortal  man  could 
resist  that  ?  I  was  to  get  a  trip  to 
foreign  parts  for  naething,  with  the 
pleasant  prospect  of  a  handsome 
handsel  to  boot. 

"  '  I'll  do  your  bidding,  Mr  Shear- 
away,'  says  I,  '  and  when  am  I  to 
start?' 

" '  For  London,  by  this  afternoon's 
steamer,'  says  he  ;  '  and  from  that 
to  Paris  as  hard  as  ye  can  drive.  So 
good-luck  attend  ye.' 

" '  Weel,'  thought  I  as  I  gaed  up 
the  Mound  to  the  bank  to  get  the 
cheque  cashed,  'siller  maun  be  unco 
plenty  amang  the  Carrabases  to  gar 
them  spend  it  in  sic  gates ;  but  that's 
no  business  o'  mine.' 

"In  a  word,  I  got  the  cash  and 
was  aff  to  London  that  afternoon. 
Sair  sick  I  was,  to  be  sure ;  for  the 
wind  was  in  the  eastward,  and  when 
we  got  to  a  place  that  they  ca'ed 
Flamborough,  I  thought  that  my 
haill  inside  wad  hae  gane  into  the 
ocean.  But  what  wi'  nips  o'  brandy, 
and  ae  thing  and  anither,  I  got  ower 
the  warst  of  it,  arrived  in  London, 
and  in  twa  days  after  that  I  had 
landed  in  France.  Here  I  soon  found 
that  Mr  Shearaway  was  clean  wrang 
about  the  accomplishments  of  the 
foreigners.  At  the  very  first  house 
I  came  to,  I  says  to  the  waiter  after 
dinner— and  it  was  the  first  word  I 
had  spoken,  for  I  just  took  whatever 
meat  they  put  down,  keeping  aye  a 
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jealous  look  that  it  wasna  frogs  or 
sic-like  abomination. 

"  '  Lad,'  says  I,  '  bring  me  a  tumb- 
ler o'  toddy  and  a  ladle.' 

"  I  wish  ye  had  seen  the  creature's 
face.  He  was  niair  like  a  puzzled 
cockatoo  than  a  'sponsible  Christian. 

"  '  Sare,'  says  he,  '  I  spike  Inglis.' 

"  '  Spike  the  deevil,'  says  I, '  but 
bring  me  my  toddy  !' 

"Ye  will  hardly  believe  it,  but 
there  were  twa  Englishers  there  at 
the  table  d'hdte,  as  they  ca'  it,  who 
didna  seem  to  understand  me  any 
better  than  the  Frenchman,  but  I 
made  the  best  fend  of  it  I  could  with 
cauld  bran  dy-and- water,  and  set  aff 
in  the  diligence,  which  is  the  French 
name  for  the  stage-coach,  to  Paris. 
I  dinna  mind  much  about  the  road, 
except  that  the  wine  was  sour,  and 
the  vivers  rather  queer  ;  but  I  was 
wakened  out  of  a  sound  nap. by  the 
bawling  of  a  chield  they  ca'ed  the 
conductor,  on  the  top  of  the  diligence, 
by  which  I  understood  that  we  were 
coming  near  to  the  great  city  of  Paris. 
Now,  as  I  had  been  informed  that  we 
would  be  stopped  at  the  gates  for 
examination  of  the  luggage  and  sic- 
like,  the  French  folk  being  sic  in- 
veterate smugglers  and  rogues  that  a 
son  would  cheat  his  ain  father,  I 
thought  it  right  to  gather  myself  up ; 
'  for,'  thinks  I, '  as  linen  is  scarce  in 
these  parts,  wha  kens  but  they  may 
take  a  fancy  to  my  shirts  V  But 
when  we  came  to  the  ports,  no  a  soul 
was  there,  not  even  a  policeman. 
They  were  standing  wide  open,  the 
guard-house  was  clean  deserted ;  and 
for  aught  I  could  see,  the  great  city 
of  Paris  might  have  been  as  empty 
as  Edinburgh  in  the  hinder  end  of 
August,  when  the  grass  grows  thick 
in  the  squares,  and  the  only  living 
things  ye  encounter  are  a  wean 
niffering  a  bawbee  for  grosarts  wi' 
an  auld  woman  at  a  stall.  But  for 
a'  that,  it  was  evident  that  something 
by  ordinar  was  ga'en  on  inside ;  for 
cannon  began  to  bang,  no  as  our  folk 
fire,  regular  and  precisely,  on  the 
King's  birth-day,  but  clap  after  clap, 
as  if  the  guns  had  been  double- 
barrelled,  and  whiles  I  thought  I 
could  hear  a  kind  of  roar,  maist  ter- 
rible and  gruesome,  like  the  back- 
draught  of  a  mighty  sea.  The  French 
folk  that  were  wi'  me  in  the  diligence 


began  to  cock  their  lugs,  and  to  look 
queer ;  and  I  heard  them  jabbering 
to  ane  anither  in  a  quick,  raised, 
jerky  kind  o'  way  :  but  what  it  was 
they  said  I  couldna  understand,  for 
I  hae  nae  knowledge  o'  their  purley 
voos.  Weel — on  gaed  the  coach,  the 
sound  o'  the  cannon  aye  growing 
louder  and  louder,  and  very  soon  it 
was  mingled  with  a  brattling  that  I 
kent  to  be  the  discharge  of  musketry ; 
and  I  said  to  mysel',  though  I  canna 
assert  that  I  was  altogether  without 
misgivings,  '  Nae  doubt  it  will  be  a 
military  review ;  and  the  folk  that 
should  hae  lookit  after  the  gate  will 
hae  gane  in  to  see  the  ploy  ! '  But, 
my  certie  !  it  wasna  lang  afore  I  fand 
out  my  error  ;  for  nae  sooner  did  we 
turn  a  corner  than  the  diligence  was 
beset  by  twa  6r  three  hundred  black- 
a-vised  scoundrels,  maist  o'  them  in 
blue  shirts  aboon  their  other  claes  ; 
and  in  a  jiffy  they  had  cut  the  traces, 
ta'en  away  the  horses,  and  signed  to 
us  passengers  to  come  out.  The 
Frenchmen  that  were  inside  spanged 
like  puddocks  out  of  a  pail  o'  het 
water,  but  deil  a  bit  would  I  budge 
without  my  pockmanty.  Then  they 
tried  to  pu'  me  out,  neck  and  heels, 
but  I  made  fecht  wi'  my  umbrella, 
and  gaed  a  chield  a  paik  below  the 
ribs  that  doubled  him  up  like  a  car- 
penter's rule.  Sae  they  just  let  me 
sit  where  I  was,  drawing  the  diligence 
broadside  to  the  street ;  and  in  twa 
minutes'  time  they  had  jammed  it  in 
wi'  carts,  auld  barrels  filled  wi'  pav- 
ing-stanes,  and  mony  other  kinds  o' 
lumber,  sae  that  a  cat  could  hardly 
hae  cruppen  out ;  and  an  unco  terror 
came  over  me,  for  I  thought  they 
were  going  to  bury  me  alive.  But 
that  was  a  vain  imagination ;  for 
presently  I  hears  a  loud  skelloch 
among  the  blackguards  that  were 
scrambling  on  the  top,  and  down 
they  slid  like  spiders ;  and  then  I 
saw,  what  in  the  perturbation  of  my 
mind  I  hadna  observed  at  first,  that 
ilka  ane  o'  them  had  a  gun,  and  a 
gay  wheen  o'  them  baygonets  stuck 
into  the  muzzle.  Now,  if  there  is  ae 
thing  I  detest  mair  than  anither,  it 
is  the  sight  of  a  gun,  for  I  have  been 
a  peaceful  man  a'  my  days,  and  never 
handled  powther  since  I  was  a  laddie 
at  school,  and  burnt  my  fingers  with 
a  pluff ;  sae  ye  may  weel  imagine 
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what  was  my  state  o'  mind  when 
the  vagabonds  began  to  take  aim  as 
it  were  througli  the  windows  o'  the 
diligence,  and  me  sitting  inside  !  I 
looked  up  the  street  to  see  if  there 
was  ony  chance  of  escape  in  that 
direction,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth ;  but  what  think  ye  I 
saw  there?  Naething  less  than  a 
hail  regiment  o'  soldiers  charging 
down  upon  me  !  I  had  just  time  to 
clap  down  on  the  floor,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  say  a  bit  o'  a  prayer,  when 
pash  gaed  ae  bullet  clean  through  the 
wood- work,  and  then  a  perfect  volley; 
and  I  fan  1  that  I  was  in  the  very 
centre  of  what  they  call  a  barricade, 
that  the  soldiers  and  the  mob  were 
fighting,  and  that  I  lay  between  their 
shots.  How  lang  that  lasted  I  canna 
say,  for  I  clean  lost  my  judgment  and 
my  senses.  I  hae  a  kind  o  indistinct 
recollection  that  I  howled  like  a 
pointer  dog  tied  up  in  a  strange 
stable,  and  tried  to  cover  myself  up 
wi'  the  straw  that  was  lying  in  the 
bottom  o'  the  coach,  but  I  ken  nae- 
thing  mair ;  and  when  I  came  to 
mysel'  the  firing  was  done,  and 
maist  feck  o'  the  mob  had  disap- 
peared. They  telt  me  afterwards 
that  the  soldiers  had  been  defeated 
at  that  barricade,  and  sure  enough 
there  were  a  hantle  o'  them,  puir 
chields!  lying  dead  and  bloody  in 
the  streets ;  but  I  caredna  which  had 
the  better,  sae  that  I  could  make  my 
escape  out  of  that  accursed  coach. 
Sae,  finding  that  the  firing  was  over, 
I  lifted  up  my  head,  and  gave  a 
halloo  that  might  be  heard  the  hail 
length  of  the  Trongate  of  Glasgow. 
Presently  it  was  answered  ;  and  after 
muckle  wark,  twa  ill-looking  rogues, 
wi'  knives  in  their  belts,  whom  I 
jaloused  to  be  butchers,  got  the  door 
open,  and  harled  me  out.  Thankful 
I  was  to  heaven  for  that  blessed  de- 
liverance ;  and  no  a  little  glad,  more- 
over, to  find  my  pockmanty,  though 
there  were  nae  less  than,  three  holes 
in  it.  I  may  tell  ye  that,  afterwards, 
when  I  came  hame,  I  found  a  bullet 
sticking  in  ane  o'my  folded  shirts,  just 
at  the  place  where  ray  breast  would 
have  been  if  I  had  it  on,  which  I 
could  not  regard  as  other  than  a  spe- 
cial providence.  But  what  was  I  to 
do  next?  I  could  have  found  my 


way  as  readily  through  the  great  city 
of  Nineveh  as  through  Paris.  I 
couldna  speak  a  word  o'  French,  nor 
could  I  make  any  Frenchman  under- 
stand me — a'  the  doors  were  steeked, 
and  the  very  window-shutters  closed  ; 
and  nae  wonder,  for  when  bullets  are 
fleeing  about,  the  best  place  for  a 
sensible  man  is  the  cellar.  Sae  I  be- 
thought me  that  I  wad  apply  to  the 
twa  men  that  had  helpea  me  out  o' 
the  coach ;  for  though  my  tongue  was 
in  a  manner  useless,  and  indeed  clove 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  I  kent  that 
there  was  a  language  common  to  all 
mankind,  and  that  is  the  clink  o' 
siller.  Sae,  in  my  haste,  I  put  my 
hand  into  my  pouch,  and  pulled  out 
a  wheen  franc  pieces,  that  are  just 
like  our  ain  shillings,  without  ob- 
serving that  there  were  twa  or  three 
coins  o1  solid  gowd amangthem  ;  and 
these  I  offered  to  the  Frenchmen, 
signifying  at  the  same  time,  by  thraw- 
ing  my  face  and  pointing  wi'  my 
thumb,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
lodged,  wi'  my  pockmanty,  in  a  place 
where  I  might  be  safe,  and  also  get 
something  to  drink,  for  I  was  amaist 
choked  wi'  an  awful  thirst.  Nae 
sooner  did  they  see  the  siller  than 
they  leugh  like  mad.  'Ahi!'  quo' 
ane  o'  them ;  and  he  whips  up  my 
pockmanty;  and  the  other  chield — 
he  was  a  desperate-looking  ruffian 
that ! — takes  baud  o'  me  by  the  arm  ; 
and  awa'  we  set,  up  ae  street,  and 
down  anither,  till  we  cam'  to  the 
maist  blackguard  bit  in  a  town  that 
I  ever  saw  in  my  born  days.  Lord 
kens,  some  of  the  closes  in  Edinburgh 
are  bad  enough,  and  there  are  wynds 
in  Glasgow  whereof  the  stench  would 
scunner  a  sow,  but  nane  o'  these  were 
sae  fearsome  as  that  back-court  in 
Paris,  the  very  walls  of  which  seemed 
to  reek  with  the  filthiness  of  abo- 
mination. When  I  saw  it,  I  felt  as 
if  I  could  have  parted  wi'  my  pock- 
manty to  be  back  again  in  the  broad 
street  where  the  diligence  was-  for 
though  bullets  are  bad,  butchers' 
knives  are  muckle  waur.  The  ane 
may  not  happen  to  hit,  as  I  kenned 
by  recent  experience  ;  but  the  ither, 
when  applied  to  a  man's  thrapple, 
will  go  through  it  as  readily  as 
through  cheese.  In  a  word,  I  began 
to  see  that  I  had  louped  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire;  but  I  was 
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fairly  in  the  grip  of  the  Philistines, 
and  had  nae  help  for  it  but  to  go  on. 
"  They  took  me  into  a  side-entry, 
and  then  half  led,  half  drove  me 
down    a  stair  into   a  laigh  room, 
wherein  there  was  nae  furnishings 
but  three  auld  chairs  and  a  broken 
table.  A  fearfu'  den  it  was,  wf  stains 
on  the  wa's  that  might  hae  been 
blude,  only  it  was  impossible  to  see 
clearly,   for    the    only   light    came 
through  a  single  pane  up  near  the 
ceiling,  that  was  as  thick  incrusted 
wi'    dirt    as    though   it   had    been 
smeared  wi'  treacle.    The  sight  of  it 
made  me  grue,  and  I  felt  as  if  cauld 
water  had  been  poured  down  my 
back,  and  a  red-hot  wire  rammed  up 
my  spine  ;  for  I  couldna  help  think- 
ing of  the  murder-hole  of  Burke  and 
Hare.  Weel,  ane  p'  the  men — he  was 
the  lad  that  carried  my  pockmanty, 
and  though  far  frae  bonny,  wasna 
just  sae  ill-looking  as  his  neighbour — 
signs  to  me  to  sit  down,  which  I  did  ; 
and  then  he  cries  out '  Jean  ! '  I  was 
hopeful  when  I  heard  that,  for  the 
warst  limmer  amang  the  lasses  has 
aye  some  kind  o'  human  feeling — 
that  is,  when  a  man  is  concerned,  for 
they'll  no  stick  at  pyking  out  the 
e'en  of  their  ain  sex— but  instead  of 
a  lass,  in  comes  an  awesome  carle  wi' 
red  hair  and  a  hunchback,  and  teeth 
like  the  tusks  o'  a  boar.    'It's  a' 
ower  wi'  me  now ! '  thinks  I ;  '  Lord 
forgie  me  my  sins,  and  Mr  Shearaway 
for  sending  me  on  sic  a  fule's  errand ! 
I  might  have  got  some  mercy  from 
the  other  twa,  for  after  they  had 
stripped  me  to  the  sark,  maybe  they 
wad  hae  let  me  gang;  but  if  ever 
man  was  a  murderer,  it's  that  red- 
headed limb  o'  Satan ! ' 

"But  they  didna  just  proceed  to 
extremities ;  for  after  a  deal  of  jab- 
bering, the  man  they  called  Jean 
gaed  out  at  a  back-door,  and  pre- 
sently came  ben,  bearing  with  him  a 
bottle  and  twa  mugs,  at  the  sight 
whereof  I  was  somewhat  comforted, 
for  it  was  on  my  mind  that  he  had 
gone  to  look  for  a  hatchet,  or  some 
such  implement  of  destruction.  Still 
I  did  not  consider  that  as  equivalent 
to  an  assurance  of  safety  to  life,  but 
only  as  a  kind  o'  short  reprieve. 
|  For,'  thinks  I, '  maist  probably  they 
intend  to  do  the  job  cannily,  and 
without  a  kick-up ;  sae  they'll  hocus 


the  drink,  tie  me  up  in  a  sack,  and 
when  its  dark  fling  me  into  the  river.' 
However,  to  do  the  loons  justice, 
they  didna  try  to  make  me  drink 
onything  but  what  they  took  them- 
sells ;  for  ane  o'  them  filled  the  mugs 
out  o'  the  bottle,  and  took  a  good 
swig  of  it  before  I  tasted  mine.    It 
was  a  white  kind  o'  wine,  unco  wersh 
and  fushionless,  but  no  a'  thegither 
unpalatable    to   a    man    wha  was 
perishing  wi'  thirst.    Then  the  man 
Jean  made  a  sign  that  I  couldna  in- 
terpret otherwise  than  as  a  demand 
for  payment;   whereupon,  thinking 
it  best,  under  sic  circumstances,  to 
be  liberal,  I  tendered  him  a  five-franc 
piece,  but  he  shook  his  head,  and 
frowned,  as  much  as  to  say  that  it 
wasna  enough,  sae  I  had  to  gie  him 
another  crown,  which  was  an  awful 
price  surely  for  a  bottle  o'  drink  no 
muckle  stronger  than  sma'  beer.  Wi' 
that  he  seemed  contented ;   sae   I, 
thinking  they  might  maybe  let  me 
out  now  that  they  had  gotten  some- 
thing, raise  up,  and  was  about  to  lift 
'  my  pockmanty,  when  ane    o'  the 
chields  takes  me  by  the  twa  shouth- 
ers,  and  makes  me  sit  down,  point- 
ing to  the  bottle,  which  was   now 
empty,  as  much  as  to  say — '  Deil  a 
bit  o'  you  stirs  frae  this  house  till  we 
hae  anither  chopin.'    What  could  I 
do  ?   They  had  me  fairly  at  their  will, 
sae  I  even  made  a  virtue  o'  necessity, 
and    signed  to  Jean  for  a   second 
bottle,  which  he  made  nae  difficulty 
about  bringing,  for  it's  my  notion  he 
had  seldom  sic  a  customer,  and  I  had 
to  gie  him  ither  ten  francs,  which  he 
pouched  wi'  a  kind  o'  keckle. 

"Weel — that  bottle  lasted  nae 
time,  and  I  thought  they  wad  be 
ettling  for  a  third ;  but  it  seems 
that  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  clean  me  out  in  another  way  ;  for 
ane  o'  them  pulls  out  a  pack  o'  play- 
ing-cards—sair  dirty  they  were  too 
— and  says  something  to  me  about 
a  Jew. 

"'Jew?'  says  I;  'Na,  friend,  ye 
are  clean  mistaken  in  that !  I  am 
nae  Jew,  but  a  decent  Christian  frae 
Slockendrouth,  that  ye  may  hae  heard 
tell  o' ;  and  if  ye  will  bring  me  to  ony 
respectable  inn  or  lodging-house — for 
I  wad  be  laith  if  Mr  Jean  was  to 
have  ony  mair  trouble  on  my  ac- 
count— I'll  gie  you  and  that  other 
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gentleman  as  muckle  wine  as  ye 
can  drink,  or  brandy  if  ye  like  it 
better.' 

"Bat  I  might  as  weel  have  read  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  to  a  collie-dog. 
'Jewy,'  says  he:  and  wi'  that  he 
dealt  out  the  cards,  and  in  a  manner 
forced  me  to  tak'  up  a  hand.  Then 
he  put  down  a  gold  piece  on  the 
table — it  was  ane  o'  the  unlucky 
coins  I  had  given  him  amang  the 
siller — and  signs  to  me  to  do  the  like. 
I  did  sae,  for  by  this  time  I  was 
growing  bauld,  and  I  thought  that 
maybe  I  might  win ;  and  sae  I  might, 
had  the  game  been  birkie,  or  catch- 
the-ten,  or  ony  other  I  understood  : 
but  I  kent  na  what  I  was  about,  and 
just  put  down  the  cards  pny  way, 
till  the  chield  sings  out '  Ahi !'  flings 
down  twa  honours,  and  up  wi'  my 
Napoleon,  as  I  hae  seen  a  gled  whip 
awa'  a  robin-redbreast.  Neist  time 
he  put  down  twa ;  and  then  the  con- 
viction cam'  on  me  that  I  was  to  be 
rooked  by  the  blackguards  out  o'  a' 
my  siller.  '  Better  that,'  thinks  I, 
'  than  hae  mv  weazand  cut  across ; ' 
and  I  played  on  wi'  a  kind  of  air  of 
indifference,  as  if  I  didna  greatly 
mind  whether  I  lost  or  wan,  which 
was  the  mair  easy,  because  I  saw 
very  weel  that  they  wad  never  stop 
till  a'  the  money  in  my  pouch,  being 
somewhat  abopn  ten  pound  ster- 
ling, had  gane  in  the  way  of  ransom. 
Mair  gowd  I  had,  nae  doubt,  but  it 
was  sewed  into  a  belt  round  my  waist, 
and  I  was  determined  that  the  black- 
guards shouldna  get  that  till  I  was 
brought  to  the  last  extremity.  They 
wercna  long  in  rooking  me  —  ten 
minutes  sufficed  for  that — and  then  I 
turned  my  pouches  inside  out,  in 
token  that  I  had  nae  money  left. 
Then  they  pointed  to  my  pockmanty, 
as  muckle  as  to  say  that  they  had 
nae  objection  to  play  for  ony  thing 
that  was  in  it ;  but  I  let  on  as  if  I 
didna  understand  them ;  and  just 
then  there  came  a  sound  as  if  of  a 
rush  of  people  into  the  court  above, 
and  a  sort  of  gathering  cry,  just  like 
what  the  Hielandmen  used  lang  syne. 
The  twa  chields  they  started  up,  and 
saying  something  in  a  hurry  to  the 
ill-faured,  red-headed  tyke,  Jean, 
banged  up  the  stair  ;  and  Jean  was 
about  to  steek  the  door,  but,  my  faith, 
I  prevented  him !  I'm  no  a  strong 
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man,  Maister  Sinclair,  nor  did  I  ever 
begin  a  tulzie  :  but  I  hae  a  stout 
Scots  heart  o'  my  ain,  and  I  can  gar 
my  hand  keep  my  head,  if  need  oe, 
as  weel  as  mony  folk  that  make  mair 
brag  about  their  courage.  Besides,  I 
was  just  desperate-like  at  the  thought 
of  being  left  in  that  den  of  iniquity 
wi'  a  manifest  murderer :  sae  I  caught 
up  ane  o'  the  chairs,  and  as  Jean  was 
thrawing  the  key,  I  took  him  sic  a 
clour  on  the  pow,  that  down  he  fell 
sprawling  like  an  ox  on  the  floor.  I 
needna  tell  you  that  I  whippit  up 
my  pockmanty,  and  ran  for  dear  life, 
kenning  naething  and  caring  little 
where  I  went  to,  so  that  I  got  clear 
o'  that  villanous  neighbourhood. 
Whiles  I  hard  the  huzzas  o'  the  mob, 
and  whiles  the  rattling  o'  the  guns — 
I  heeded  naething,  but  ran  clean  on, 
like  a  roebuck  on  the  braes  of  Ben- 
lomond,  till  I  came  to  an  open  street, 
and  nae  sooner  was  I  there  than  I 
heard  the  trampling  o'  horses,  and 
down  came  a  charge  of  cavalry,  full 
,  gallop,  their  sabres  glittering  in  the 
sun.  Ae  minute  mair,  and  Mrs 
M'Chappie  would  hae  been  a  widow ! 
But  by  great  good-luck  I  spied  an 
open  entry,  and  in  I  rushed,  and  up 
a  stair,  as  fast  as  Tarn  o'  Shanter  wi' 
a'  the  witches  ahint  him.  There  was 
an  auld  man  in  a  livery-coat  keeking 
out  of  a  door,  but  him  I  sent  spinning 
like  a  peerie,  dashed  into  a  room, 
where  there  were  three  ladies  and  a 
gentleman,  and  flinging  my  pock- 
manty on  the  floor,  fell  on  my  knees, 
and  returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  wi' 
a  grateful  heart,  for  having  saved  me 
from  sic  terrible  dangers.  Ye  may 
believe  that  the  ladies  got  a  gliff  by 
my  sudden  apparition,  and  the  auld 
man  didna  look  overly  pleased ;  but 
when  I  told  them  wha  I  was,  and 
what  I  had  come  through,  they  gave 
me  a  hearty  welcome ;  and  nae  won- 
der, for  they  were  a  kindly  Scots 
family  frae  the  Stewartry  o'  Kirkcud- 
bright ;  and  in  foreign  lands  the  Scots 
aye  help  ane  anither,  whereas  the 
Englishers,  being  a  dour  and  suspici- 
ous race,  stand  aloof  from  men  that 
speak  their  ain  mither  tongue,  unless 
theykensomethingspecial  about  them. 
Sae  I  even  bided  under  the  same 
roof  with  my  country-folk  till  some- 
thing like  order  was  restored,  and  a 
man  might  venture  into  the  streets 
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without  the  risk  of  being  shot  like  a 
muircock  ;  but  0  it  was  an  awesome 
sight  to  see  that  great  city  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob,  lawful  authority 
such  as  that  which  is  exercised  by  Pro- 
vosts and  Bailies  being  overthrown, 
and  the  very  scum  of  the  population 
marching  about  wi'  red  caps,  and 
trees  of  liberty,  and  siclike  radical 
gear,  in  open  defiance  o'  law,  and  roar- 
ing like  the  bulls  o'  Bashan  !  They 
have  put  away  their  auld  king — that's 
him  that's  in  Holyrood  now,  and  they 
hae  gotten  a  new  one,  that's  him 
they  ca'  Louis  Philippe ;  but  ye'll  no 
persuade  me  that  he  11  keep  the  crown 
on  his  head  to  the  end  of  his  natural 
days.  Na,  na  !  Ance  show  the  cat 
the  road  to  the  kirn,  and  you  may 
whistle  for  the  cream.  Ance  gie  the 
mob  the  upper  hand,  and  they'll 
never  bide  cuiiet.  I  ken  weel  that 
there  are  grievances  in  this  country 
of  ours,  and  no  light  ones  either,  but 
the  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  ever 
see  them  redressed  by  the  short  cut 
of  a  revolution.  I  whiles  think  it 
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was  a  great  mercy  for  Scotland  that 
the  Covenanters  were  keeped  under 
till  King  William  (that's  the  Dutch- 
man, ye  ken)  came  over  frae  Holland ; 
for  if  the  Westland  folk  had  got  the 
better  at  Bothwell  Brig,  it  wad  just 
have  been  rank  massacre  and  con- 
fiscation, and  the  country  wouldna' 
now  have  been  what  it  is,  rising 
every  year  in  rank  among  the  nations. 
The  Tories  are  clean  wrang  in  re- 
fusing reform,  but  the  Whigs  will  do 
waur  if  they  let  the  mob  get  the 
uppermost ;  and  I  canna  see  that  there 
is  ony  sense  in  drinking  sic  toasts  as 
'  The  people,  the  source  of  all  legiti- 
mate power,'  which  seems  to  me  a 
kind  of  hint  that  the  easiest  way  of 
altering  the  law  is  by  knocking  it  on 
the  head — no  unlike  the  method  I 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  my  friend 
Maister  Jean,  the  fracture  o'  wha's 
skull,  if  it  was  fractured,  lies  at  this 
day  vera  light  upon  my  conscience. 
But  it's  time  we  were  ganging  back 
to  the  Carrabas  Arms,  for  it's  close 
upon  the  hour  of  dinner." 
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IT  has  often  happened  that  what 
was  once  only  a  luxury  has  become 
a  necessity.  And  thus  it  is  that 
Taste,  both  in  its  subtle  enjoyment 
and  its  more  substantive  application, 
once  the  heritage  of  the  few,  has  now 
at  length  grown  into  a  national  want 
demanded  for  the  many.  It  is  now 
felt  to  be  necessary  in  the  education 
of  all  classes,  not  only  that  the  in- 
tellect be  instructed  and  the  con- 
science guided,  but  tLat  the  aesthetic 
faculty — the  sense  of  the  beautiful 
in  man — should  be  incited  to  the 
enjoyment  of  nature,  to  the  creation 
of  art,  and  to  the  adornment  of  daily 
life.  It  has  been  found,  moreover, 
not  sufficient  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  manufacture  with  a 
strong  hand  •  it  is  now  felt,  as  not 
less  needful,  that  creative  design 
should  be  informed  with  the  beauty 
of  line,  and  sensitive  in  all  the  deli- 


cacy of  colour.  Thus  has  it  been  for 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  an  easy  task 
to  show  that  "  the  diffusion  of  taste 
among  all  classes,"  both  high  and  low, 
wealthy  and  poor,  has  now  become  a 
national  necessity.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  rich  and  the  noble  patron 
should  possess  knowledge  to  guide 
and  elevate  his  choice.  It  is  not  less 
needful  that  the  manufacturer  should 
be  informed  in  the  laws  of  beauty 
and  the  principles  of  design,  in  order 
that  his  products  may  command  the 
market  of  the  world.  Neither  is  it 
of  minor  importance  that  the  artisan 
should  possess  somewhat  of  the  cun- 
ning skill  of  the  educated  artist, 
that  so  his  work  may  be  less  of  blind 
mechanism,  and  more  of  enlightening 
mind.  We  accordingly  propose  to 
show  in  the  present  paper,  how  far, 
and  in  what  directions,  the  arts  and 
the  manufactures  of  this  country 
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have  erred  from  correct  standards, 
what  measures  have  now  been  taken 
by  the  Government  to  remove  our 
national  defects,  and  how  far  the 
remedies  applied  may  insure  that 
diffusion  of  taste  and  of  beauty  which 
has  become  essential  to  both  our 
commerce  and  civilisation. 

England  in  the  arts  has  been  less 
favoured  and  fortunate  than  Greece, 
Italy,  and  other  countries.  The 
climate  of  the  South  is  festive,  joyous, 
and  we  may  say  passionate.  The 
Muses  and  the  Graces,  not  housed 
or  thickly  draped  from  cold  incle- 
mencies, dance  in  the  glow  of  open 
sunshine,  or  sing  in  the  sheltered 
shade  of  the  listening  groves.  Nature 
is  herself  art,  and  even,  as  it  were, 
religion.  The  fountains  and  the 
woods,  the  sun  in  his  strength,  and 
the  moon  in  her  fairer  beauty,  seem 
still  in  these  poetic  lauds,  the  em- 
blems of  deities,  as  when  the  an- 
cient Greek  built  a  temple  or 
kindled  an  altar.  And  man,  taking 
on  the  aspect  and  spirit  of  the  scene 
in  which  he  dwells,  is  brilliant  in 
imagination,  and  glowing  in  emotion, 
neglecting,  it  may  be,  the  sterner 
duties  of  life,  while  he  feasts  in  the 
festivity  of  nature,  or  fashions  in  the 
arts  a  new  world  still  more  ideal. 
We  repeat  that  England  has  been 
less  favoured  and  fortunate  than 
some  other  lands.  Nature,  in  our 
own  country,  toils  for  man's  necessi- 
ties ;  she  is  utilitarian  ;  puts  on  the 
rough  everyday  dress  of  drudgery ; 
and  while  in  the  south  she  paints 
pictures,  here  she  frugally  weaves 
comforts.  Man  plods  to  his  daily 
toil,  not  under  the  Italian  blue  of  sky, 
or  in  the  glow  of  sunshine  painting 
the  landscape  in  golden  colour,  but 
in  the  grey  shadow  of  thick  clouds, 
or  in  the  still  denser  smoke  of  manu- 
facturing cities.  The  special  wealth 
of  England,  moreover,  is  not  so  much 
in  fertile  fields  as  in  the  richness  of 
her  mines  and  minerals.  Multitudes 
of  men  wholly  leave  the  light  of  day, 
descend  deep  shafts  in  dirty  buckets, 
and,  with  a  candle  in  the  cap,  grope 
their  way,  as  blind  to  the  beauty  of 
nature  as  a  mole  burrowing  in  the 
dark.  Others,  as  in  Staffordshire  and 
South  Wales,  awaiting  the  mineral 
spoil  upon  the  surface,  construct 
and  tend  the  belching  blast-furnace, 
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throw  over  wide  lands  the  sterile 
dross,  overturn  the  face  of  nature  as 
by  rending  earthquake,  lay  waste 
fields  as  if  stricken  by  fire  and  pesti- 
lence ;  and  thus  nature,  once  clothed 
in  beauty  and  verdure,  a  landscape 
dear  to  art,  and  dedicated  to  homely 
swains,  is  made  wild,  sterile,  and 
fiendish,  shrieking  with  unearthly 
cries,  blackened  as  by  avenging  fires. 
These  are  the  districts  which  pay 
taxes,  which  coin  wealth,  beget  the 
democratic  unwashed  mob,  crying 
for  John  Bright  and  revolutionary 
reform.  No  wonder  that  the  arts, 
cradled  in  Greece,  and  nurtured  in 
Italy,  steal  frightened  away.  No 
wonder  that,  loving  tranquillity,  and 
dwelling  in  serene  heights,  they,  like 
the  birds  of  song,  tiy  away  and  seek 
a  distant  home  for  rest.  Thus  the 
genius  of  England  and  of  Englishmen, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  eminently 
artistic.  An  Englishman  is  solid  in 
the  deep  foundations  of  truth,  rather 
than  sensitive  to  the  airy  decorations 
of  beauty.  He  is  a  man  of  plodding 
industry,  sound  reason,  and  common 
sense  :  gets  about  him  his  comforts, 
then  his  luxuries,  but  can  wholly 
dispense  with  imagination,  and  is 
more  likely  to  talk  politics  than  read 
poetry.  Thus  English  life,  industry, 
and  manners,  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  other  nations,  have  been 
wanting  in  the  beauty  and  decora- 
tion of  art ;  and  hence  the  more  mani- 
fest necessity  that  some  direct  effort 
should  now  be  made,  whereby  cor- 
rect taste  may  be  diffused  among  all 
classes  of  the  community. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
this  subordination  of  the  Arts  is  the 
result  of  national  habits,  rather  than 
of  mental  inaptitude.  The  English 
school  of  painting,  as  exhibited  in 
Paris,  and  again  in  Manchester,  at 
once  took  the  position  to  which  Eng- 
land, as  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  is  entitled.  In  the  competi- 
tion for  the  Wellington  Monument, 
open  to  all  the  world,  no  foreign 
artist  came  to  snatch  the  foremost 

Jrize  from  the  British  competitors, 
n  Rome,  our  countryman,  Gibson, 
rivals  the  Greeks  in  purity  and 
beauty.  Even  in  architecture,  both 
at  Lille  and  Hamburg,  the  designs 
of  English  architects  have  been 
selected  for  their  outrivalling  merit. 
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And  lastly,  the  recently  exhibited 
drawings  for  public  offices  sufficiently 
show  that  this  country  possesses  the 
talent  and  the  knowledge  fitted  for 
the  noblest  works.  If  England,  then, 
in  the  arts,  have  been  less  favoured 
and  fortunate  than  some  other  lands, 
the  causesof  past  deficiencies, we  shall 
hereafter  see,  are  not  without  remedy 
or  beyond  removal. 

It  has  often  been  objected  that  for 
pre-eminence  in  the  arts  the  English 
are  too  utilitarian.  Now,  in  the  un- 
doubted art-revival  in  this  country, 
nothing  can  be  more  hopeful  and 
healthy  than  the  close  alliance  which 
has  been  established  between  utility 
and  beauty,  construction  and  decora- 
tion. The  best  art  which  the  world 
hasyet  known  hasbeenbutthe  highest 
development  and  perfection  of  things 
useful  and  necessary.  The  Greek 
temple  and  the  Greek  statue  were 
but  the  best  adaptation  of  'means  to 
an  end,  of  materials  to  the  required 
result,  so  that  the  temple  might  be 
made  the  most  fitting  house  both  for 
thronging  people  and  presiding  deity. 
Descending  to  things  of  lower  im- 
port, an  Etruscan  or  Greek  vase, 
lamp  or  candelabrum,  was  but  the 
development  of  utility  into  beauty ; 
lines  of  grace  evolved  out  of  forms 
of  necessity  ;  the  decorative  foliage 
growing  out  of  the  supporting  stem  ; 
the  flower  budding  in  ideal  beauty, 
only  when  the  root  had  taken  firm 
hold  upon  the  actual.  Thus  did  art 

?row  out  of  and  into  the  daily  life, 
t  was  not  a  luxury,  to  be  seldom 
tasted — an  exotic  brought  from  afar, 
to  be  seldom  seen  ;  but  there  it  grew 
and  blossomed,  and  bore  fruit  in  the 
native  soil,  which  daily  labour  tilled, 
so  that  the  field  which  yielded  the 
corn  for  food,  grew  the  acanthus  for 
the  Corinthian  capital. 

We  say  there  can  be  nothing  more 
hopeful  and  healthful  than  the  alli- 
ance between  the  useful  and  the 
ornamental,  which  has  characterised 
the  recent  art- revival  in  this  country. 
The  very  term  "  arts  and  manufac- 
tures" implies  the  interweaving  of 
fabric  with  fancy.  The  fabric  must 
be  strong,  suited  to  its  proposed  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  fancy  which  in  deco- 
rative play  adorns  its  surface,  must 
not  less  be  consonant  with  utilitarian 
uses  ;  so  that  no  carpet  shall  disdain 
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the  tread  of  feet,  and  no  object  in  a 
well-appointed  house  proudly  refuse 
to  do  its  prescribed  offices.  This,  in- 
deed, is  but  the  application  to  the 
arts  of  the  oft-repeated  injunction 
not  to  overstep  the  modesty  of  na- 
ture. Simplicity  and  truth  must 
indeed  be  the  first  canons  of  art,  as 
in  man  they  are  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples to  well-ordered  life.  Thus,  we 
again  repeat,  the  alliance  of  art  with 
the  constructional  in  form,  and  the 
useful  in  application,  is,  we  think, 
salutary  and  hopeful.  It  precludes 
the  intrusion  of  fantastic  extrava- 
gance ;  it  prescribes  the  observance 
of  seemly  moderation  ;  it  reconciles 
beauty  to  the  necessities  and  actu- 
alities of  life,  and  thus  makes  art  the 
fitting  companion  of  the  man  whose 
business  is-in  the  world. 

The  neglect  or  violation  of  these 
natural  and  simple  truths  has  been 
the  cause  of  many  of  the  blunders 
hitherto  committed.  Thus,  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson  adduces  a  multitude 
of  instances,  in  which  our  archi- 
tectural and  ornamental  designs  vio- 
late the  dictates  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  no  less  than  the  laws 
of  correct  taste.  A  glass,  for  ex- 
ample, imitating  in  its  form  and 
carving  a  pine-apple,  borrows  the 
foot  of  a  tumbler  to  adapt  it  for  use. 

"  Still  more  objectionable,"  says  Sir 
Gardner,  "  are  the  combinations  of  two 
incompatible  natures  to  form  a  design  ; 
and  the  union  '  of  the  ugly  fish  with  the 
beautiful  woman,'  the  '  dolphin  in  the 
wood  and  the  boar  in  the  sea/ denounced 
by  Horace,  are  not  more  inconsistent 
than  many  of  the  anomalies  produced 
daily  by  our  constructors  of  designs.  In 
one,  a  man  sits  on  a  truncated  column, 
with  the  branches  of  a  candlestick  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  from  his  head,  while  he 
plays  a  lyre  in  the  character  of  Orpheus. 
In  another,  a  stork  performs  the  un- 
birdly  office  of  holding  a  light  or  a  cor- 
nucopia in  his  beak  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  if  to  add  another  inconsistency, 
and  to  show  how  little  one  part  has  any 
connection  with  the  rest.  The  faults 
are  frequently  made  worse  by  the  same 
use  of  two  different  substances,  and  the 
impression  is  given  that  the  whole  has 
been  made  up  of  the  remnants  of  several 
different  kinds  of  objects,  fastened  to- 
gether without  any  claim  to  companion- 
ship."_P.  223. 

It  has  long  been  the  bane  of  Art 
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that  she  has  been  made  too  artificial 
The  artist  has  been  so  oppressed  by 
technicalities,  so  perplexed  by  con- 
fused precedents,  that,  in  becoming 
an  artist,  he  would  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  he  was  still  a  man ;  and 
hence,  in  espousing  art,  often  he  is 
divorced  from  nature.  But  the  au- 
dience to  which  he  appeals  is  happily 
still  informed  by  observation,  and 
guided  by  common-sense.  Hence,  for- 
tunately, extravagance  has  ever  found 
its  limits.  Hence  art,  after  a  wild, 
wilful  fling  of  caprice,  ever  returns 
once  more  to  the  simplicity  of  truth 
and  the  sobriety  of  reason.  But 
although  this  healthful  reaction  may 
have  now  fairly  commenced,  we  have 
hitherto,  it  must  be  admitted,  widely 
wandered  from  the  true  path.  Thus 
many  of  our  great  public  monu- 
ments offend  against  taste  in  great 
measure,  because,  as  we  have  said, 
they  outrage  reason.  As  an  exam  pie, 
it  is  sufficient  to  quote  that  climax  of 
absurdity,  the  Wellington  equestrian 
statue  mounted  on  the  arch  of  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  deservedly  the  ridicule 
of  Europe.  A  Roman  triumphal 
arch,  in  which  size  is  essential  to 
grandeur,  is  dwarfed  into  a  subordi- 
nate pedestal.  A  colossal  enormity 
crushes  the  victim  basement,  and 
seems  at  the  same  time  to  cast  into  one 
common  ridicule  all  neighbouring  ob- 
jects. The  cocked  hat  of  the  rider,  the 
gaunt  figure  of  the  steed,  hoisted 
into  high  air  in  a  position  so  un- 
comfortable and  ungainly,  appear  all 
designedly  arranged  as  a  grotesque 
burlesque.  Again,  to  place  a  hero  on 
the  summit  of  a  column  is  scarcely 
less  absurd.  To  detach  a  pillar  from 
its  architectural  combination,  and 
to  make-  it  stand  in  isolation  without 
the  support  of  associated  columns, 
decapitated,  moreover,  of  the  en- 
tablature which  it  should  in  turn 
uphold,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  con- 
fusion of  intention  and  uses.  But 
to  place  upon  this  architectural  ano- 
maly the  statue  of  a  hero,  condemned 
to  stand  on  a  dizzy  pinnacle  for  the 
curious  gaze  of  the  lower  multitude 
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ing  Duke  of  York  equally  outrages 
taste  and  propriety — is  equally  reck- 
less of  his  neck  and  reputation,  de- 
termined, at  all  events,  in  these  su- 
preme heights,  to  fly  his  creditors 
and  defy  his  critics.  Such  examples  as 
these  undoubtedly  show  the  necessity 
for  the  diffusion  of  taste.  They  not 
the  less,  however,  prove,  as  we  have 
said,  the  need  of  a  sound  reason. 
A  work  of  art  demands  the  ex- 
ercise, or  at  least  the  approval,  of 
all  the  faculties  in  man.  No  one 
power  can  be  violated  without  in- 
flicting upon  the  work  executed  a 
corresponding  injury.  Hence  does 
the  history  of  art  abundantly  show 
that  what  is  false  in  reason  is  bad  in 
taste.  The  decorative,  we  again  re- 
peat, must  grow  out  from  the  useful, 
the  ornamental  in  architecture  must 
be  built  upon  the  sure  basis  of  con- 
struction :  and  thus  do  the  arts,  fa- 
shioned from  the  fabric  of  nature 
and  the  fancy  of  man,  preserve  the 
actuality  of  our  daily  life,  yet  soar  to 
the  ideality  of  our  poetic  concep- 
tions. 

Such  egregious  examples  as  we 
have  just  mentioned  would  seem  to 
indicate,  that  the  artists  who  design 
pur  public  monuments  possess  less 
judgment  than  the  public  who  pre- 
sume to  condemn.  Instances,  how- 
ever, of  another  description,  will 
prove,  that  patron  purchasers  and 
public  committees  more  especially 
constitute  the  class  to  whom  the 
diffusion  of  correct  taste  has  become 
a  national  necessity.  Is  it  not  noto- 
rious that  committees  of  taste  for  the 
selection  of  architectural  designs  are 
guided  by  no  sufficient  knowledge  ? 
Is  it  not  admitted  that  pretty  draw- 
ings, with  pleasing  colour  and  allur- 
ing sunlight,  will  carry  the  judgment 
captive  •  and  thus  the  plan  which  is 
most  showy  and  pretentious,  and 
therefore  probably  the  most  corrupt, 
is  finally  adopted  ?  We  believe  that, 
for  the  correction  of  this  evil — the 
ruin  of  countless  buildings  through- 
out the  country  —  the  diffusion  of 
elementary  and  easily-acquired  know- 
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and  yet  Jaeyond  their  view,  is  to  add    ledge,  would  be  sufficient  remedy, 
to  the  injury  inflicted  upon  art  an    An  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
insult  to  the  man.    Yet  thus  does 
Nelson — as  if  condemned  to  the  mast- 
head— adorn  "  the  finest  position  in 
Europe;"  and  thus  the  neighbour- 


styles  of  architecture  —  with  their 
fundamental  principles  and  ideas — 
might  readily  be  attained  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  days  or  weeks.  For 
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practical  business-men,  who  do  not 
pretend  to  much  book-learning,  with 
whom  the  decision  of  these  questions 
generally  rests,  there  might  easily  be 
laid  down  a  few  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible rules,  which  would  preclude 
the  commission  of  any  grosser  errors. 
Certainly  the  laws  of  u  construc- 
tion" would  be  generally  obvious  to 
men  engaged  in  the  business  of  life. 
Let  any  man  of  sound  common- sense, 
finding  himself  on  a  building  com- 
mittee, take  in  his  hand  one  of  the 
most  showy  and  winning  among  the 
designs  submitted  for  approval.  Let 
him  ask  a  few  plain  questions,  and 
we  will  engage  that  he  shall  escape 
the  committal  of  the  errors  which 
have  usually  ensnared  such  judicial 
tribunals.  Let  him  ask,  in  the  first 
place,  of  what  constructional  service 
are  those  showy  columns  in  the  fagade, 
which  do  so  little  work  and  yet  cost 
so  much  money  1  Then  those  heavy 
key-stones — so  heavy  that  they  would 
seem  to  crush  the  arch  beneath, 
carved  too,  it  may  be,  with  grotesque 
heads — let  him  ask  what  they  mean  1 
what  service  they  perform  ?  The 
adjoining  figures  too,  thrust  into  the 
spandrils  of  the  arch,  emblems  of  the 
virtues,  of  trade,  commerce,  or  in- 
dustry, reclining  in  tortured  attitudes, 
where  no  man  nor  woman,  actual  or 
mythological,  could  endure  to  rest 
even  for  an  instant :  let  the  prac- 
tical common -sense  committee-man 
ask  whether  such  decorations  are 
appropriate  or  reasonable.  Thus, 
without  any  profound  knowledge,  or 
any  cultured  susceptibility  of  taste, 
will  the  intelligent  citizen  reject  as 
false  the  designs  which  are  alluring 
because  meretricious,  and  select  the 
simple  and  chaste  construction,  which 
honestly  and  truthfully  accomplishes 
its  ends  in  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
taste. 

Thus  the  reader  may  well  under- 
stand that  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
finds  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
the  patrons  of  art  are  in  need  of  a 
more  enlightened  knowledge.  Doubt- 
less the  taste  of  this  section  of  the 
community,  which  necessarily  in 
great  measure  regulates  and  forms 
the  judgment  of  all  other  classes, 
has  of  late  years  become  somewhat 
more  elevated.  The  Dutch  Mas- 
ters, who  in  days  past  formed  the 
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staple  of  our  private  collections, 
have  in  some  measure  given  way  to 
the  Italian.  And  even  among  the 
Italian  painters,  the  Eclectic  School, 
learned  in  all  the  tricks  of  composi- 
tion, and  declamatory  in  startling 
effect,  has  in  great  measure  given 
place  to  those  earlier  works,  where 
thought  and  deep  emotion  are  con- 
tent to  be  simple  and  truthful.  Still 
this  more  advanced  taste  marks  rather 
the  cultured  connoisseur  than  those 
wealthy  manufacturers  who  enter 
modern  exhibitions  as  the  purchasers 
of  showy  pictures,  to  hang  on  the  walls 
of  their  dining  or  drawing  rooms. 
Such  patrons,  with  whom  the  purchas- 
ing power  in  this  country  greatly 
resides,  etill  continue  to  regard  a 
picture  as  an  article  of  house  furni- 
ture. It  must  be  cheerful  and  pleas- 
ing in  subject  and  treatment,  and  in 
colour  the  nearer  it  conforms  with 
carpet  and  curtains  the  better.  Its 
thoughts  likewise  will  do  well  to 
range  with  the  literal  and  naturalistic 
rather  than  with  the  ideal.  It  must 
treat  of  some  popular  or  even  hack- 
neyed subject,  requiring  no  study  for 
its  comprehension.  It  must,  in  short, 
pretend  to  no  elevation  incompatible 
with  easy  companionship  round  the 
tea-table,  or  unsuited  to  that  trifling 
evening  tattle,  in  which  the  arts  now 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  "modern 
accomplishments"  are  expected  to 
take  an  agreeable  and  important 
department.  Hence  can  we  easily 
understand  why  our  exhibitions  are 
crowded  with  pleasing  common- 
place. Hence  is  it  that  a  child 
crying  over  his  broken  drum,  or 
the  trick  of  a  veiled  statue,  or  even 
grotesque  animals  dressed  as  men, 
have  alwayswx»n  crowded  admiration. 
Hence  is  it  that  our  painters  paint 
"pot-boilers" — simply  because  they 
sell,  simply  because  the  patrons  of  art 
in  this  country  have  not  yet  acquired 
that  taste  and  knowledge  needful  for 
the  appreciation  of  noblest  works. 

In  our  national  manufactures  the 
same  want  of  elevated  public  taste 
continues  to  preclude  the  adoption  of 
the  best  designs.  It  is,  we  believe 
generally  admitted  that  of  late  years 
considerable  improvement  has  mark- 
ed our  English  manufactures,  yet  the 
acknowledged  want  of  public  appre- 
ciation for  the  best  "  patterns  "  still 
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renders  the  production  of  the  worst 
a  commercial  necessity.  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  sums  up  the  existing  evils 
as  follows : — 

"  I  have  stated  that  the  chief  impedi- 
menta to  the  general  progress  and  exten- 
sion of  taste  are  more  attributable  to  the 
purchaser  than  to  the  makers  of  orna- 
mental works ;  and  this  opinion,  on 
further  inquiry,  I  find  to  be  confirmed. 
It  is  the  universal  remark  that  those 
things  which  are  bad  in  style  find  a  more 
ready  sale  than  the  good,  and  that  not 
from  the  price  being  lower,  but  solely 
from  the  choice  of  the  public.  If  the 
bad  happens  to  be  attractive,  it  meets  with 
admirers  ;  and  high  finish,  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  whimsical  shape,  are  greater 
recommendations  than  good  form  and 
purity  of  design." — P.  359. 

The  public  taste,  whatever  advan- 
ces may  have  been  made,  still  tends, 
we  fear,  somewhat  to  the  materialistic 
and  meretricious.  In  the  furnishing 
of  a  house,  people  are  more  intent 
upon  the  display  of  wealth  than 
anxious  to  evince  refinement.  What- 
ever is  loaded  with  gold  is  naturally 
deemed  rich  and  handsome ;  what- 
ever has  cost  countless  labour  neces- 
sarily excites  wonder,  and  even  admi- 
ration. A  complication  of  infinite 
ornament  thrown  together  in  lavish 
profusion  cannot  but  suit  the  re- 
quirement of  a  purchaser  whose  only 
qualification  is  the  money  in  his 
pocket.  Thus  simple  unpretending 
merit  is  here,  as  on  other  occasions, 
passed  heedlessly  by.  The  graces  of 
form,  the  subtle  beauties  of  curving 
lines,  the  harmonies  of  a  composition 
toned  down  to  one  prevailing  expres- 
sion, are  of  course  overpowered  by  the 
noisy  crash  and  uproar  of  an  art- 
chorus,  where  each  voice  is  heard  only 
for  its  loud  ness,  and  each  instrument 
seeks  attention  by  ostentatious  flour- 
ish. The  style  of  Louis  Quartorze, 
the  rococo  ornament  of  a  past  cen- 
tury, with  all  the  inventive  ingenuity 
of  subsequent  and  present  times, 
silence  the  still  voice  of  sober  taste, 
and  override  the  dictates  of  pure 
reason.  For  ourselves,  however,  we 
believe  that,  notwithstanding  these 
grievous  errors,  there  is  yet  sufficient 
refinement  and  sound  knowledge  in 
the  country  to  reclaim  the  arts  from 
their  threatened  degradation. 

It  were,  indeed,  ingratitude  towards 
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the  successive  Governments  of  this 
country,  did  we  not  recognise  the 
efforts  which  have  of  late  years  been 
made  in  the  cause  of  a  national  art- 
education.  The  session  of  Parliament 
for  the  year  1853  was  opened  by  a 
Royal  Speech,  in  which  her  Majesty 
made  the  following  announcement: — 
"  The  advancement  of  the  fine  arts 
and  of  practical  science  will  be  readily 
recognised  by  you  as  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  a  great  and  enlightened  na- 
tion. I  have  directed  that  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  shall  be  laid  before  you, 
having  in  view  the  promotion  of  these 
objects,  towards  which  I  invite  your 
aid  and  co-operation."  .  Accordingly, 
the  "Department  of  Science  and  Art" 
was  then  created.  A  systematic 
plan  was  organised;  Directors,  Se- 
cretaries, Inspectors  appointed;  an 
Exhibitional  Museum  set  on  foot, 
schools  opened,  lectures  organised, 
public  grants  made  to  local  and  dis- 
trict art-academies.  It  was  rightly 
felt  by  the  Government  of  the  day 
that  instruction  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  art  could  no  longer  be  postponed. 
Education  in  drawing,  a  power  to 
portray  simple  natural  objects,  were 
recognised  as  important  to  all  handi- 
crafts. Accurate  observation,  the 
habit  of  seeing  correctly,  the  means 
of  explaining  and  illustrating  by  the 
hand  all  matters  which  are  objects  of 
vision,  were  justly  deemed  a  valuable 
and  intrinsic  portion  of  general  and 
popular  education.  It  was  thus  in- 
tended that  the  boy  taught  reading 
and  writing  should  at  the  same  tune 
receive  some  elementary  instruction 
in  drawing.  His  hand  would  acquire 
firmness  while  it  boldly  traced  the 
long  straight  line ;  his  eye  attain 
accuracy  in  the  subtle  nicety  of  the 
sweeping  curve  ;  his  intellect  be 
taught  construction  in  the  geometric 
composition  of  more  complex  objects, 
and  even  his  taste  might  receive  some 
culture  from  the  forms  of  classic  deco- 
ration, or  in  the  flowers  culled  from 
the  fields  of  nature.  An  hour,  or  even 
two  or  three  hours,  a- week  will  not, 
it  is  true,  teach  him  much,  and  yet  he 
cannot  fail  to  learn  something  worth 
his  knowing.  He  may  not  become  the 
skilled  artist,  but  he  may  be  made  the 
more  humanised  mechanic.  The  hard 
labour  of  future  years  may  become 
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something  more  than  the  expendi- 
ture of  brute  force.  Intelligence  and 
taste  will  guide  his  hand,  his  daily 
toil  become  to  him  a  daily  culture, 
when  he  looks  upon  nature  as  the 
manifestation  of  beauty,  and  upon 
every  labour  of  man  in  its  complete- 
ness as  a  work  of  art.  Thus  has  it 
been  hoped  that  the  time  will  yet 
come  when  art  shall  be  made  a  por- 
tion of  national  education  ;  when  not 
only  in  every  town,  but  in  every 
parish  throughout  the  country,  teach- 
ers shall  be  qualified  to  instruct,  and 
Government  Inspectors  be  required 
to  examine,  the  pupils  of  the  schools, 
at  least  in  the  elementary  principles 
and  practice  of  the  arts. 

In  the  mean  time,  much  remains  to 
be  accomplished,  though  much  has 
already  been  attained.  In  a  national 
organisation  so  extended,  a  central 
authority  to  govern  and  direct,  a 
training-school  for  the  education  of 
masters  and  pupil-teachers,  a  central 
museum  of  decorative  art  to  supply 
good  materials  for  instruction  and 
imitation,  were  indispensably  requi- 
site. Hence  were  established  the 
museum  and  schools  at  Marlborough 
House,  and  subsequently  the  existing 
and  extended  exhibitions  and  classes 
at  South  Kensington.  Here  the 
organised  "  Department  of  Science 
and  Art"  concentrates  its  strength. 
From  this  central  authority  and  na- 
tional institution  radiate  the  local 
schools  throughout  the  country. 
From  the  last  report  of  the  Art  De- 
partment of  the  Council  of  Education, 
it  appears  that  in  the  year  1859  two 
thousand  students  were  in  training, 
as  future  masters  and  teachers  ;  that 
seventy-eight  provincial  schools  had 
been  established  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  that  in  these  schools  upwards 
of  fourteen  thousand  pupils  were 
receiving  an  art  education  ;  that  in 
affiliated  parish  and  public  schoojs 
upwards  of  forty-nine  thousand  chil- 
dren of  the  labouring  and  poorer 
classes  were  instructed  in  elementary 
drawing  ;  and,  lastly,  that  no  less 
than  £  12,700  had  been  paid  by  the 
various  students  in  return  for  these 
advantages.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  work  of  national 
education,  "  the  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art "  has  organised  and 
brought  into  efficient  action  mea- 


sures well  fitted  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess which  has  been  thus  attained. 
The  training-school  of  South  Ken- 
sington seeks  "  to  prepare,  train,  and 
certify  masters  as  duly  qualified  to 
give  instruction  in  elementary,  free- 
hand, and  geometric  drawing,  per- 
spective, colour,  and  other  branches  of 
art;"  still  further,  it  guarantees  to 
these  masters  "certain  incomes  for 
a  limited  time,"  "  varying  according 
to  their  requirements."  The  Depart- 
ment, again,  in  order  to  supply  an 
acknowledged  deficiency  of  works 
and  illustrations  suitable  for  educa- 
tion, has  published,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  usual  trade-houses,  well 
selected  and  duly  authorised  "  draw- 
ing copies,  books,  models,  casts,  and 
other  apparatus."  In  like  manner  it 
has  furnished  "samples  of  drawing 
materials,  such  as  drawing-boards, 
paper,  slates,  chalk,  pencils,  &c." 
Thus  it  enables  the  managers  of 
local  schools  to  procure  such  articles, 
books,  and  apparatus  at  the  lowest 
price,  and  yet  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion. Furthermore,  in  order  to  en- 
courage skilful  and  deserving  stu- 
dents, it  has  awarded  to  the  pupils 
of  metropolitan  and  district  schools 
both  prizes  and  scholarships.  The 
scholarships  are  worth  from  .£20  to 
,£30  a-year,  and  from  the  latest  re- 
port it  appears  that  the  number  of 
prizes  distributed  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months  exceeded  six 
thousand.  Lastly,  an  efficient  system 
of  inspection  and  examination  has 
been  instituted,  "  in  order  to  see  that 
the  instruction  given  in  the  various 
classes  corresponds  with  the  course 
sanctioned  by  the  Department,  and 
that  the  whole  management  of  the 
school  is  satisfactory."  In  conclusion 
to  the  above  statement,  we  quote  the 
following  passage  from  a  recent  par- 
liamentary report : — 

"  During  the  past  year,  the  improved 
system  of  inspection  and  examination  of 
the  students'  works  has  been  in  full  oper- 
ation. The  Inspectors  visit  each  school 
of  ai-t  once  in  the  year,  when  all  the 
works  of  the  students  are  exhibited  and 
examined.  To  the  most  meritorious  of 
them  the  Inspector  is  empowered  to 
award  local  medals  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
to  each  school,  but  the  average  number 
taken  at  each  school  is  only  eight.  These 
prize  works  from  all  the  local  schools  are 
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then  sent  to  the  central  school  in  the 
metropolis,  and  are  placed  in  competi- 
tion with  one  another.  A  further  ex- 
amination is  then  made  by  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Art,  Mr  Redgrave,  R.A.,  in 
concert  with  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  P.R.  A.,  and 
Mr  Maclise,  R.A.,  when  a  hundred  na- 
tional medallions  may  be  awarded  by 
them.  The  national  medallion  is  pre- 
sented to  the  student,  and  the  local 
school  of  art  where  the  student  has  been 
instructed  receives  for  each  medallion, 
works  of  art  of  the  value  of  £10  up  to  a 
maximum  of  £50.  The  national  medal- 
lion has  been  designed  by  M.  Vechte, 
who  is  admitted  to  be  the  greatest  Euro- 
pean artist  for  working  in  metal.  The 
worksof  art  distributed  to  the  schoolsdur- 
ing  the  past  year  [1 857]  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  For  the  first  prize  to  each  school, 
a  copy  of  Owen  Jones's  Grammar  of 
Ornament ;  for  the  second  prize,  photo- 
graphs of  objects  in  the  Louvre  ;  for  the 
third,  electrotype  copies  of  objects  in  the 
museums  at  Paris  or  London ;  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  a  further  selection  of 
photographs,  electrotypes,  or  casts  of  ob- 
jects in  the  museums  of  the  department." 

Tims  will  it  now  be  seen  how  effi- 
cient and  extended  are  the  means 
which  the  Government  has  taken  to 
diffuse  that  good  taste  which  has  been 
long  felt  as  a  national  necessity.  Some 
years  may  yet  elapse  before  the  in- 
struction thus  granted  can  so  per- 
meate the  various  classes  of  society 
as  to  work  a  change  in  the  habits, 
and  give  an  elevation  to  the  tastes  of 
the  nation  at  large ;  yet  the  change 
must  come,  and  the  elevation  is  now 
certainly  secured,  and  thus  we  may 
hope  to  see  swept  away  the  oppro- 
brium long  cast  upon  the  English 
character,  the  injury  long  inflicted 
upon  British  manufactures. 

It  is  evident  that  this  organised 
department  of  art,  armed  by  the 
Government  with  authority,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  means  of  making 
monied  grants  to  the  local  schools 
throughout  the  country,  holds  in 
great  degree  the  power  of  moulding 
to  its  own  ideas  the  decorative  art  of 
the  English  nation.  It  is  therefore 
with  much  satisfaction  that  we  can 
declare,  after  reading  the  published 
documents  of  the  Department,  and 
examining  the  drawings  supplied  to 
the  schools  as  copies,  that  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  and  inculcated  are 
catholic  and  sound.  It  is  an  error 
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shared  by  many,  and  of  which  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  is  not  free,  that, 
the  fine  arts  are  in  their  origin  and 
character  so  capricious  and  lawless, 
that  they  cannot  be  subjected  to  any 
ascertained  rules  either  in  their  first 
creation  or  for  their  final  criticism. 
By  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  it  is  again 
and  again  reiterated  that  the  scien- 
tific laws  for  harmonious  colouring 
are  practically  of  little  value  •  that 
the  designer  must  be  governed  by  his 
eye,  and  that  intuition  and  genius 
being  in  the  arts  the  only  guides, 
prescribed  rules  will  both  fetter  and 
mislead.  Yet  in  opposition  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  Chevreul  and  others 
have  established  on  scientific  and 
certain  bases,  not  only  the  relation 
of  the  colours  in  the  spectrum,  but 
the  laws  by  which  all  harmonious 
colouring,  whether  in  nature  or  in 
art,  must  be  distributed  and  balanced. 
And  it  is  these  laws  which,  sys- 
tematically taught  and  applied  in 
the  schools  and  manufactures  of 
France,  have  given  to  the  silk  fabrics 
of  Lyons  and  to  other  national  pro- 
ducts their  world-wide  renown  for 
harmony  and  beauty.  That  there  are 
in  like  manner  laws  governing  the 
symmetry  of  line  and  the  harmony  of 
proportion,  no  man  will  deny  who  has 
carefully  studied  elemental  beauty  in 
nature,  or  the  adaptation  of  that 
beauty  as  manifested  through  the 
master  works  of  arts.  We  are  there- 
fore glad  to  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment authorities  enthroned  at  South 
Kensington  have  not  shrunk  from 
the  responsibility  and  duty  of  declar- 
ing with  clearness  and  decision  the 
principles  which  shall  be  taught  by 
their  certified  masters,  and  the  works 
which  shall  be  taken  by  the  pupils  as 
models  of  excellence.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  master  is  instructed 
to  explain  to  his  assembled  class  the 
structural  lines  and  laws  which  gov- 
ern ornamental  design;  to  show  how 
curves  must  flow,  the  one  into  the 
other,  without  break  or  interruption ; 
to  interpret  and  analyse  the  charac- 
teristic ideas  of  various  styles,  whether 
Classic,  Gothic,  or  Renaissance,  and 
thus,  as  we  have  .said,  to  redeem  the 
arts  of  design  from  uncertainty  and 
caprice,  by  reducing  them  to  vital  and 
essential  principles. 

Neither   has    the   association    of 
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science  with  art  been  unattended  with 
advantage.  Science,  which  educes 
from  nature  her  governing  laws,  may 
fitly  communicate  to  her  less  austere 
sister  Art  somewhat  of  that  system 
and  certainty  which  have  been  the 
purpose  and  result  of  all  modern  in- 
vestigations. Science  and  art,  each 
looks  alike  to  nature,  though  from 
different  points  of  view.  Science 
seeks  to  discover  laws  ;  art  strives  to 
apply  them.  Phenomena  and  laws 
are  alike  the  material  and  foundation 
of  both.  The  starting  -  point  is  the 
same ;  and  though  art,  when  she  takes 
to  imagination,  diverges  from  science, 
which  keeps  firm  hold  on  reason,  they 
often  meet  again  in  the  final  result,  as 
when  the  artist  is  called  to  decorate, 
by  the  play  of  his  fancy,  the  work 
which  the  engineer  or  the  builder  has 
erected  by  the  skill  of  his  intellect. 
Thus  the  hostility  which  ha's  often 
been  assumed  as  subsisting  between 
science  and  art  is  among  the  errors 
which  now  happily  belong  only  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  past.  If  art 
shall  ever  take  her  place  in  the  ranks 
of  progressive  knowledge  —  if  she 
may  be  saved  from  empiricism,  and 
made  the  legitimate  and  defined  ob- 
ject of  education,  to  be  handed  down 
as  a  substantive  possession  from 
master  to  pupil— she  must  more  and 
more  be  brought  under  the  system 
of  law,  more  closely  become  iden- 
tified both  in  method  of  inquiry 
and  practice  with  those  sciences  which 
have  progressed,  while  the  arts  them- 
selves have  suffered  a  decline.  It  is, 
therefore,  that  we  the  more  rejoice 
that  the  man  of  science  has  been 
called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  art.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  while  Mr  Redgrave  the  Acade- 
mician lectures  upon  the  principles 
of  design,  Dr  Lindley  and  the  late 
Professor  Edward  Forbes  have  shown 
how  those  principles  are  involved 
in  the  symmetry  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  in  the  types  and 
harmonies  of  animal  forms.  "  If 
the  nature  of  vegetation,"  says  Dr 
Lindley,  "  is  rightly  considered,  a 
symmetrical  arrangement  is  almost 
inevitable.  Symmetry  in  plants  arises 
out  of  their  peculiar  nature  ;  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  highly  complicated 
internal  structure,  which  is  in  itself 
essentially  symmetrical.  The  basis 
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from  which  organs  proceed  being 
symmetrical,  it  seems  an  evident  in- 
ference that  the  organs  themselves 
should  be  symmetrical  also."  Pro- 
fessor Forbes,  likewise,  in  his  Lecture 
on  Animal  Forms,  speaks  as  follows  : 
"  What,  after  all,  are  the  harmonies 
and  consistent  laws  and  admirable 
types  that  are  the  chief  aim  of  the 
naturalist  to  discover,  but  the  laws 
of  art  that  are  in  nature  1  The  laws 
of  beauty  that  can  be  elicited  from 
the  study  of  the  Creator's  works  must 
ever  constitute  the  legitimate  code 
for  the  artist.  Thus  it  is  that  science 
becomes  the  handmaid,  even  as  she 
is  the  sister,  of  art." 

Hence,  under  the  guidance  of  science 
and  sound  reason,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  style  of  decoration  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Department  of  Art  tends 
to  the  reasonable  and  the  natural. 
The  fantastic,  the  extravagant,  and 
the  monstrous  may  now  be  said  to 
have  had  its  day.  Thus,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  it  is  now  taught  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  all  art- 
manufacture,  that  the  ornamental 
must  grow  out  from  the  useful,  that 
decoration  must  accord  with  con- 
struction, that  the  workmanship  must 
be  suited  to  the  material — that,  in 
short,  all  the  means  employed  must 
subserve  the  ends  and  the  uses  for 
which  the  fabric  or  the  structure  is 
designed.  Already  we  can  trace  the 
salutary  influence  of  these  doctrines 
and  teachings  upon  the  manufactures 
of  the  country.  Already  carpets 
loaded  with  mountains  of  fruit  and 
of  flowers  are  out  of  fashion.  Huge 
bouquets  and  garlands,  hung  upon 
curtains  or  muslin  dresses,  with 
endless  labyrinth  of  leaves  and  en- 
twined branches,  are  now  considered 
bad  in  taste.  Carpets,  we  are  told, 
should  serve  as  a  "  ground,"  to 
relieve  and  support  all  objects  of 
furniture ;  should  be  quiet  in  de- 
sign and  negative  in  colour,  the  de- 
corative form  evenly  distributed,  and 
lying  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the 
floor,  without  violent  projectionsfrom 
shadow  or  relief.  Paperhangings,  it 
is  said,  must  be  treated  as  a  back- 
ground, to  display  the  furniture  and 
other  objects  in  the  room  ;  the  deco- 
ration must  be  subdued  and  unob- 
trusive, not  inviting  special  atten- 
tion by  strongly  pronounced  con- 
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trasts  either  of  form  or  colour.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  pottery,  metal  work,  or 
jewellery,  we  are  told  that  the  gene- 
ral form  must  be  first  carefully  deter- 
mined, and  the  structure,  capacity, 
and  strength  thoroughly  adapted  to 
the  use.  These  more  essential  points 
secured,  the  added  decoration  must 
be  kept  subservient  to  the  construc- 
tion ;  the  underlying  form  preserved 
beneath  the  ornament ;  the  lines  of 
decoration  enhancing  the  symmetry 
of  the  original  design,  and  assisting 
the  constructive  strength.  In  arts, 
moreover,  which  are  applied  to  manu- 
factures, it  is  obviously  essential  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  design  shall  not 
overtax  the  capacity  of  the  material, 
or  that  the  demands  of  the  artist  shall 
not  surpass  the  powers  of  the  mechan- 
ism to  carry  into  execution.  Hence 
the  schools  of  art  located  at  the  seats 
of  our  national  manufactures  are  di- 
rected to  place  themselves  in  intimate 
relation  with  practical  managers  and 
workmen,  that  so  the  pupils  in  the 
schools,  on  the  completion  of  their  in- 
struction, may  aid  tne  manufacturers 
of  the  district  in  the  production  of 
works  not  only  attractive  from  their 
beauty,  but  practical  in  their  actual 
utility.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  works 
which  will  take  high  rank  in  indus- 
trial exhibitions,  and  command  by 
their  merit,  both  in  design  and  exe- 
cution, the  market  of  the  world. 
Thus  do  we  find  the  diffusion  of  cor- 
rect taste  at  once  administering  to 
the  refined  pleasure  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  monied  profit  of  tne  trading 
manufacturer. 

The  system  of  instruction  adopted, 
and  the  canons  of  art  established  by 
the  Government  Department,  while 
sufficiently  definite,  are,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  not  dogmatic.  Every  style  of  art 
is  taken  just  for  what  it  is  worth.  An 
example,  if  good  of  its  kind,  is  at  once 
admitted  into  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  adopted  as  a  precedent  for 
imitation.  In  some  distant  country,  in 
some  special  epoch  and  phase  of  civili- 
sation, it  may  have  formed  a  portion 
of  a  world-renowned  structure,  and  if 
rightly  understood  in  its  beauty  and 
utility,  if  the  principles  out  of  which 
it  has  grown  be  analysed,  and  receiv- 
ed as  the  germs  of  a  vital  and  further 
development,  it  may  well  serve,  under 
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fitting  adaptation,  to  adorn  and  en- 
rich the  art-products  of  our  own  age 
and  country.  In  art,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  as  in  politics  and  theology, 
there  are  found  hostile  parties,  each 
backed  by  its  chosen  bigots.  Some 
are  strictly  classic.  The  Greeks,  they 
say,  having  handed  down  to  us  the 
purest  and  the  highest  examples 
known  in  the  world's  history,  have 
established  for  all  time  that  style  of 
art  most  worthy  of  adoption.  These 
men  would  dress  the  English  senator 
in  Roman  toga,  his  neck  and  breast 
open  and  bare,  his  legs  shivering  in 
the  cold,  his  feet  shod  in  sandals. 
If  they  build  an  exchange  for  British 
commerce,  a  grand  portico  with  Cor- 
inthian columns  and  classic  pediment 
must  be  reared,  that  so,  unsheltered 
from  the  cold  wind  and  the  driving 
sleet,  the  British  merchant  may  at 
least  bitterly  realise  that  the  London 
climate  has  little  of  the  warmth  and 
the  brilliancy  of  sunny  Athens.  Others 
there  are  to  whom  the  Classic  is  but 
another  name  for  the  Pagan,  who  tell 
us  in  reverent  accents  that  the  Go- 
thic is  the  only  style  consistent  for 
a  Christian  people ;  and  so,  on  the 
prim-iple  that  religion,  and  especially 
medieval  symbolism,  should  permeate 
all  the  relations  of  life,  they  house 
the  British  Legislature  in  a  Gothic 
palace,  and  desire  to  imprison  our 
English  diplomacy  in  new  foreign 
offices  under  the  secret  shade  and 
among  the  involved  passages  of  a 
middle-age  interior.  And,  lastly,  there 
are  men  of  Renaissance  sympathies, 
.who,  feeling  the  inconvenience  of  a 
strictly  classic  style  of  all  portico  and 
no  windows,  thinking,  too,  that  at 
least  for  domestic  purposes  the  Gothic 
is  too  much  of  high  roof,  eccentric 
gable,  and  pointed  arch,  propose  to 
take  the  stately  Italian  palaces  of 
Florence,  Vicenza,  and  Venice  as  the 
most  noble  and  convenient  types  for 
secular  edifices.  For  ourselves  we 
believe  that  each  of  these  parties  is 
in  a  great  measure  riglxt,  and  perhaps 
in  an  equal  degree  wrong.  Each  is 
right  n  insisting  on  the  special  beau- 
ties and  excellencesof  his  chosen  style, 
wrong  when  he  refuses  to  admit  pro- 
portionate ad  vantages  in  the  opposing 
systems. 

Now  we  think  it  is  manifest  that 
for  a  Government  department  taking 
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upon    itself  the    education  of  the 
people,  the  only  proper  course  is  to 
give  a  fair  and  open  field  to  each  of 
these  contending  schools.    Each  style 
is  already  in  possession  of  correspond- 
ing sections  of  the  public  taste,  each 
'is  essential  to  the  art-products  and 
manufactures  of  this  country,  and 
therefore  it  is  wise  and  even  needful 
that  all  alike  should  have  fair  and 
full   play,  only  with  this  proviso, 
that  the  bad  and  the  corrupt  of  its 
kind  be  absolutely  excluded.     Let 
the  spirit,  purpose,  and  intention  of 
every  style  be  clearly  understood ;  let 
it  be  known  what  effect  and  art-ex- 
pression it  sought  to  attain ;  what 
were  the  conditions  of  climate,  com- 
merce, and  civilisation  under  which 
it  arose ;  by  what  successive  steps  it 
was  developed  to  maturity ;  by  what 
stages  it  fell  into  decline, — then  will 
full  justice  be  done  to  its  merits,  and 
it  will  be  saved  from  the  injury  of  be- 
ing wrested  to  a  purpose  for  which  it 
was  neither  fitted  nor  intended.  Each 
school,  thus  understood  in  its  essential 
principles,  will  accordingly  become 
the  best  critic  upon  itself,  because  at 
once  the  severest,  the  fairest,  and  the 
most  discriminating  of  judges.    Its 
corruptions  will  be    corrected    and 
condemned  by  its  beauties.    Thus  it 
well    becomes  the    authorised   art- 
instruction  of  this  country  to  show 
itself  tolerant  of  all    parties,    and 
sensitive  to  all  phases  of  the  beauti- 
ful ;  intolerant  only  of  the  false  and 
the  corrupt.  Thus,  even  though  there 
should  be  little  promise  of  originality 
in  invention,  at  least  we  may  hope 
that  the  growing  art  of  this  country 


will  be  marked  by  correctness  and 
purity,  free  from  the  hybrid  progeny 
of  those  illicit  alliances  between  anta- 
gonistic schools  and  principles  which 
have  given  birth  to  the  startling  mon- 
strosities of  other  times  and  distant 
countries. 

We  have  shown  how  great  is  the 
need  for  the  diffusion  of  correct  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  and  we  have  seen  how 
correspondingly  great  are  the  efforts 
now  made  to  meet  this  national  want. 
Already  the  happy  results  of  these 
endeavours  are  found  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  and  ere  long,  we 
believe,  all  classes  will  share  in  the 
pleasure  and  advantage  which  high 
culture  can  afford.     The  mechanic 
taught  in  the  evening  school,   the 
lady  instructed  during  the  day,  will 
severally  diffuse  a  knowledge  and  a 
love  of  art,  the  one  in  the  midst  of 
the  manufacturing  orders,  the  other 
among  the  patrons  of  wealth  and 
high  position.    We  now  see  the  time 
approaching  when  art  shall  penetrate 
into  all  the  relations  of  life ;  when 
not  only  the  luxuries  for  the  rich, 
but  the  simple  necessities   for  the 
poor,  shall  adorn  alike  the  palace  and 
the  cottage  with  that  beauty  which 
is  a  "joy  for  ever."    The  time,  we 
say,  is  nigh,  when  man  shall  strive 
in  all  his  works  to  approach  that 
completeness  and  fitness  which  mark 
the  more  perfect  ways  of  creation, 
making  our  industry,  our  manufac- 
tures, the  clothes  for  our  bodies,  the 
furniture  for  our  houses,  part  of  that 
larger  economy  in  which  uses  are  min- 
gled with  beauties,  thus  constituting 
art  a  second  and  a  reflected  nature. 
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8T     STEPHENS. 
PART    SECOND. 

ERE  France  the  last  dread  century  closed  in  blood, 
Gay  were  the  portents  that  foretold  the  flood  ; 
Light  storm-birds  gladden'd  in  the  fatal  breeze, 
And  sportive  meteors  toy'd  with  deathful  seas. 
As  each  new  surge  o'er  some  old  landmark  broke, 
Wit  smil'd,  and  took  the  deluge  as  a  joke.* 
Vices  were  virtues  from  restraint  releast, 
Proofs  of  the  man's  redemption  from  the  priest  ; 
Schools  and  saloons  arranged  one  charming  creed, 
For  ethics,  Faublas,  and  for  faith,  Candid*. 
As  servants  who  patrician  place  resign, 
If  his  mean  lordship  miss  a  score  of  wine, 
Or  if  my  lady  blame  the  zeal  that  fills 
With  joints  unstinted  gaps  in  weekly  bills, 
To  serve  some  rake  who  scorns  to  overlook 
A  scullion's  morals  or  a  steward's  book ; 
So  men,  restrain'd  the  Christian  code  within 
From  the  fair  perquisites  of  pleasant  sin, 
Look'd  for  a  master  much  too  grand  for  all 
Such  paltry  spyings  in  the  servants'  hall, — 


*  It  is  not  here  intended  to  describe  the  impression  made  upon  profound  thinkers, 
or  upon  pure  and  earnest  philanthropists,  by  the  warning  signs  that  preceded  the 
great  French  Revolution  ;  the  lines  in  the  text  refer  to  the  joyous  levity  with  which 
those  on  the  surface  of  society  regarded  the  prognostics  of  the  coming  earthquake. 
The  gay  temper  in  which  airy  wits  and  young  nobles  introduced  the  grim  spirit  of 
the  age  as  a  pleasant  fashion  of  the  drawing-room,  is  well  hit  off  by  Count  de  Se"gur 
in  bis  Memoires  ou  Souvenirs : — 

"  Pour  nous,  jeune  noblesse  Fnu^aise,  sans  regret  pour  le  passe*,  sans  inquietude 
pour  1'avenir,  nous  marchions  gaiement  sur  un  tapis  de  fleurs  qui  nous  cachait  un 
abtme.     Rians  frondenrs  des  modes  anciennes,  de  1'orgueil  feodal  de  nos  pores,  et 
de  leurs  graves  etiquettes,  tout  ce  qui  dtait  antique  nous  paraiseait  genant  et  ridi- 
cule.    La  gravit^  des  anciennes  doctrines   nous  pesait,   le   philosophic  riante  de 
Voltaire  nous  entrainait  en  nous  amusant.      .     .     .     .     .     La  libert*?,  quelque  fut 

son  langage,  nous  plaisait  par  son  courage ;  I'e'galite'  par  ea  commodite* !  On  trouve 
du  plaisir  a  descendre  tant  qu'on  croit  pouvoir  remonter  des  qu'on  le  veut :  et  sans 
preVoyance  nous  goutions  tout  a  la  fois  les  avantagcs  du  patriciat,  et  les  douceurs 

il'une  philosophic  plebcien ne On  applaudissait  a  la  cour  les  maximes 

republicaines  de  Brutus  ;  enfin  on  parlait  d'independence  dans  les  camps,  de  demo- 
cratic chez  les  nobles,  de  philosophic  dans  les  bals,.de  morale  dans  les  boudoirs." — 
Memoires  ou  Souvenirs  de  M.  LE  COMTK  DE  SBOUR,  de  PAcademie  Franfaite,  pair  de 
France,  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  42,  152.  » 
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Found  out  a  thorough  gentleman  of  Koine, 
And  felt  with  BRUTUS  perfectly  at  home. 
Slight  work,  though  noisy,  to  parade  him  out, 
Crowd  at  his  heels,  and  cheer  him  with  a  shout ; 
"  Freedom  and  Brutus— Freedom  for  your  lives  ! " — 
That  done,  they  took  their  supper  and  your  wives  ! 

France  sets  the  fashion  to  all  States  polite  ; 
England  grew  frisky  in  her  own  despite  ; 
Hampdens  and  Lovelaces  got  drunk  together, 
And  the  red  cap  display'd  the  Prince's  feather. 
Gay  time  and  strange,  when  George  the  Fourth  was  young, 
By  Gilray  painted,  and  by  Hanbury  sung  ; 
When  peers,  six-bottled,  talked  as  Marat  wrote, 
And  Devon's  kiss  seduced  a  blacksmith's  vote, — 
Paine  and  Petronius  equally  in  vogue, 
Don  Juan  in  the  role  of  demagogue.        .    : 
At  home  thus  reared,  in  foreign  parts  improved, 
A  strong  young  genius  gambled,  drank,  and  loved ; 
From  each  rank  marsh  increased  its  native  glow, 
Till  Fox  blazed  forth  as  England's  Mirabeau. 
Concede  the  likeness,  qualified,  'tis  true, 
As  differing  climes  diversify  the  hue  ; 
Each  had  these  merits, — massive  breadth  of  sense, 
The  popular  might  of  headlong  vehemence ; 
The  brawn  and  muscle  both  of  frame  and  mind, 
Which  shoulder  down  the  mob  of  humankind  : 
More  had  the  Frank  to  dazzle  and  amaze, 
More  grand  the  image,  more  superb  the  phrase ; 
Thoughts  more  condensed  in  diction  so  complete, 
They  pass  as  proverbs  nations  still  repeat. 
Read  what  remains  of  Fox,— where  find  through  all 
One  perfect  sentence  after-times  recall  ? 
Tush  ! — weigh  no  sentence !  what  pervades  the  whole  1 
Circumfluent  radiance  from  one  central  soul. 
Light  in  the  Frank  each  prismal  tint  defines, 
Against  the  cloud  the  gorgeous  rainbow  shines  ; 
Light  in  the  Englishman  like  sunshine  flows, 
Nor  limns  to  sight  the  hues  it  still  bestows. 
Grant  that  mere  intellect  enthrals  you  more 
In  the  vast  Frank ;  we  grant  it,  and  abhor. 
Body  and  soul  alike  what  stains  pollute  ! 
In  brain,  the  god — in  what  remains,  the  brute. 
The  Titan  type  of  all  that  curst  his  time, 
The  French  Enceladon  of  force  and  crime  j 
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But  in  the  Briton,  if  large  faults  you  scan, 

Larger  than  all  the  glorious  heart  of  man. 

His  that  warm  genius  which  preserves  the  child — 

No  vizar'd  falsehood  in  his  friendship  smiled — 

No  malice  darkened  in  his  candid  frown — 

His  worst  offences  those  of  half  the  town  ; 

While  his  free  virtues  are  so  genial  made, 

That  love,  not  envy,  follows  as  their  shade ; 

Softens  each  merit  to  familiar  view, 

"  And  like  the  shadow  proves  the  substance  true." 

Men  live  who  tell  us  what  no  books  can  teach, 
How  spoke  the  speaker — what  his  style  of  speech. 
Our  Fox's  voice  roll'd  no  melodious  stream — 
It  rose  in  splutter,  and  went  off  in  scream. 
Yet  could  it  vary,  in  appropriate  place, 
From  the  sharp  alto  to  the  rumbling  bass. 
Such  sudden  changes  when  you'd  least  expect, 
Secured  to  dissonance  a  stage  effect, 
Striking  you  most  when  into  talk-like  ease 
Slid  the  wild  gamut  down  the  cracking  keys. 
The  action  }  what  Quintilian  would  have  shock'd  ; 
The  huge  fist  thundered,  and  the  huge  frame  rock'd, 
As  clattering  down,  immensu  ore,  went 
Splinters  and  crags  of  crashing  argument. 
Not  for  neat  reasonings,  subtle  and  refined, 
Paused  the  strong  logic  of  that  rushing  mind  ; 
It  tore  from  out  the  popular  side  of  Truth 
Fragments  the  larger  because  left  uncouth — 
Hands,  if  less  strong,  more  patient  than  his  own, 
Perfect  the  statue,  his  heaved  forth  the  stone, 
And  in  the  rock,  his  daring  chisel  broke, 
Hewed  the  bold  outlines  with  a  hasty  stroke. 
But  on  this  force,  with  its  disdain  of  rule, 
No  safe  good  sense  would  like  to  found  a  school ; 
And  (drop  the  image)  he  who  leads  mankind, 
Must  seek  to  soothe  and  not  to  shock  the  mind. 
The  chief  whose  anger  all  the  angry  cheer, 
Thins  his  own  ranks — the  temperate  disappear  ; 
They  shake  their  heads,  and  in  a  sober  fright 
Groan,  "  What  a  passion  he  was  in  to-night ! 
Men  in  a  passion  must  be  in  the  wrong ; 
And,  heavens  !  how  dangerous  when  they're  made  so  strong  ! " 
Thus  is  it  strange,  with  all  his  genius,  zeal, 
Such  head  to  argue,  and  such  heart  to  feel, 
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That  the  great  Whig,  amidst  immense  applause, 

Scared  off  his  clients,  and  bawl'd  down  his  cause, — 

Undid  Reform  by  lauding  revolution, 

Till  cobblers  cried,  "  God  save  the  Constitution  !  " 

Met  by  deserters  in  his  own  approaches 

He  fled ;  his  followers  fill'd  three  hackney-coaches  ! 

Leave  we  the  orator,  but  track  the  Man. 
May  clothes  with  blooms  the  orchard  at  St  Anne ; 
Under  the  blossoms,  stirr'd  by  the  meek  wind, 
See  that  large  form  so  quietly  reclined  ; 
Those  black  brows  bent  o'er  Learning's  calmest  tome, 
That  smile  whose  peace  floods,  as  with  sunlight,  home  ! 
There  see  him  taste,  far  from  life's  reek  and  din, 
Toil  without  strife,  and  pleasure  without  sin  ; 
Glow  o'er  some  golden  song,  or  pause  perplext 
By  some  dry  scholiast  or  some  doubtful  text ; 
Charm  kindred  ears  with  Attic  lore  and  wit, 
And  rapt  to  Pindus,  leave  mankind  to  Pitt. 

Beautiful  picture,  sweet  with  moral  truth, 
Thus  how  in  age  does  genius  win  back  youth  ! 
To  boyhood's  happy  tasks  revert  its  eyes, 
And  con  the  book  that  made  its  earliest  prize  ; 
While,  howsoe'er  august  its  fame  achieved, 
That  charms  us  least  which  most  itself  deceived  ; 
The  fiery  contests,  the  triumphant  goals, 
The  unfamiliar  tests  of  troubled  souls. 
What  charms  us  most  in  great  men  is  to  see 
Their  greatness  doff'd,  the  men  as  we  may  be — 
Fox  in  the  Senate— toil  beyond  our  scope  ! 
Fox  at  St  Anne's — such  leisure  all  may  hope  ! 
From  desk,  from  till,  the  week-day  wear  of  mind,     "} 
Each  may  relax  his  weary  limbs,  reclined 
Wherever  blooms  the  bough  or  plays  the  wind, 
Blest  as  the  great  reprieved  from  public  gaze, 
In  grassy  nooks  remote,  on  Sabbath-days.* 

All  that  contrasted,  foil'd,  and  undermined 
His  rival  chief,  the  younger  PITT  combined. 
Proud  self-esteem,  decorous  and  austere, 
Strict  self-control,  not  Zeno's  more  severe ; 

* "  In  remote  gramine  per  dies 


Festos "  HORAT.,  lib.  ii.  od.  111. 
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Like  some  old  Chaldee,  from  his  Pharos  high, 
O'er  human  errors  scarcely  stooped  his  eye ; 
Still  on  that  eye  shone  unobserved  no  star, 
And  still  that  Pharos  guided  fleets  afar. 
From  earliest  youth,  as  one  ordained  to  lead 
The  solemn  priesthood  of  an  elder  creed, 
Instructed  duly,  kept  from  all  apart, 
No  schoolboy  glee  relaxed  his  lonely  heart  ; 
No  ribald  playground  mock'd  his  serious  air ; 
Could  limbs  so  sacred  learn  to  "  hunt  the  hare  1 " 
Could  hands  reserved  to  minister  the  law, 
Speed  the  light  ball,  or  knuckle  down  to  taw  ? 
From  birth  to  death,  through  pomp,  ambition,  strife, 
Serenely  strenuous  pass'd  that  stately  life. 
Why  marvel  that  the  beardless  hierarch  sprung 
At  once  to  power  ? — the  hierarch  ne'er  was  young, 
And  ne'er  was  old,  but,  dying  in  his  prime, 
Stands  forth  completed  while  vouchsafed  to  time. 
With  those  he  led  Pitt  is  not  to  be  classed  ; 
His  was  no  blind  subservience  to  the  Past. 
Not  Fox  himself  loved  English  freedom  more  ; 
True  to  her  hearth,  if  careful  of  her  door. 
Who  at  the  rouge-et-noir  of  Clootz  and  Paine 
Would  risk  the  loss,  or  much  desire  the  gain  1 
Freedom,  that  sovereign  capital  of  Man, 
In  thrifty  savings  with  our  sires  began  ; 
When  times  are  clear  and  credit  safe,  look  out, 
Seek  sound  investments ;  for  increase  1 — no  doubt. 
But  dread  the  man,  his  own  last  farthing  spent, 
Who  cries,  "  Lend  all ;  I  promise  cent  per  cent" 

Unto  the  Ruler,  as  to  Jove  of  old, 
Necessity  is  Time  ;  his  hands  may  hold 
The  thunder  or  the  balance,  still  the  power 
That  masters  ev'n  the  Immortal  is  the  Hour. 
Men  praise  or  blame  in  Pitt  the  iron  will. 
Well,  steel,  though  supple,  is  of  iron  still. 
Thus  will  in  Pitt  could  bend  to  ward  the  stroke ; 
It  was  by  bending  that  it  never  broke. 
The  time  explains  each  dazzling  contradiction ; 
His  wish  reform,  his  policy  restriction  ; 
His  game  for  Peace  so  wary  to  the  last ; 
His  warlike  vigour  when  the  die  was  cast. 
As  veers  the  wind,  so  shifts  the  pilot's  art ; 
Who  saves  the  ship,  may  well  re-set  the  chart. 
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The  lone  proud  man  !  for  him  no  Graces  smiled, 
No  love  the  pause  from  jaded  toil  beguiled  ; 
No  twilight  tryst  exchanged  the  youthful  vow ; 
No  tender  lip  kiss'd  trouble  from  that  brow  ! 
His  sole  Egeria  (0  supreme  caprice !)    •«.;  ,~ 
A  crack' d,  uncanny,  warwitch  of  a  Niece, 
Who,  at  his  death,  found  Syrian  sands  alone 
Replace  the  lost  grand  desert  she  had  known. 
For  rule  in  wastes  by  previous  empire  fit, 
Had  she  not  ruled  a  lonelier  world  in  Pitt  1 
Yet  all  strong  natures  have  affections  strong, 
Barr'd  the  free  vents  which  to  man's  life  belong ; 
Still  springs  well  up,  concentre  sudden  force, 
And  glad  the  waves  of  which  they  swell  the  course. 
These  are  the  minds  that  serve  some  abstract  creed — 
The  Church,  Ignatius  ;  Fame,  the  Royal  Swede ; 
More  hot  the  ideal,  human  love  unknown, 
As  chaste  Pygmalion  hugg'd  to  life  a  stone. 
Pitt's  human  passion,  his  ideal  dream, 
His  soul's  twin  Arcady  and  Academe, 
Was  England  ! — Not  more  rooted  to  the  deep 
The  stubborn  isle  round  which  the  tempests  sweep 
Than  .he  to  England  ;  call  him,  if  you  will, 
Too  fond  of  power — 'twas  power  for  England  still. 
Through  this  he  ruled  ;  he  spoke,  and  this  was  shown  ; 
The  Laws,  the  Land,  the  Altar,  and  the  Throne, 
Mere  words  with  others,  were  to  him  the  all 
Left  Man  to  prize  and  strive  for  since  the  Fall. 

If  read  the  orations,  and  forgot  the  age, 
Words  that  breathed  fire  are  ashes  on  the  page. 
Oh  to  have  heard  them  in  the  breathless  hall, 
When  Europe  paled  before  the  maddening  Gaul ; 
When  marts  resounded  with  the  trumpet's  blare, 
Fleets  on  the  deep  and  banners  in  the  air  ; 
What  time  the  dire  Religion,  stripp'd  of  God, 
Shook  tower  and  temple  to  the  dust  she  trod, 
And  left  the  ruins  dark  beneath  the  frown 
Of  HIM  whose  bolt  she  mirnick'd  and  drew  down  ! 
Then  did  the  purpose  (lost  in  calmer  days) 
Inspire  with  patriot  life  the  purple  phrase, 
And  under  that  stiff  toga  of  the  dead 
Was  heard  the  ringing  of  the  Roman  tread. 
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The  very  faults  that  later  critics  find 
Were  merits  then — the  unhesitating  mind, 
The  self-reliance,  lofty  and  severe, 
That  grand  monotony — a  soul  sincere, 
That  scorn  of  fancy,  that  firm  grasp  of  fact, 
That  dread  to  theorise  in  the  hour  to  act, 
Seem'd  formed  to  brave  the  elemental  shock, 
And  type  to  England  her  own  Ocean-rock. 

The  form,  the  voice,  the  bearing  of  the  man 
Became  the  Bayard,  firm  against  the  van 
Of  lances,  standing  on  the  perilous  arch, 
And  singly  staying  armies  in  their  march. 
We  see  him  still,  the  front  with  labour  paled ; 
The  eyes  that  rarely  glowed,  but  never  quailed, 
Within  disease,  without  the  host  of  foes; 
What  grand  contempt  sustains  that  calm  repose  ! 
Gives  the  dread  sneer  that  withered  Erskine  down, 
And  leaves  the  brow  scarce  ruffled  by  its  frown. 
We  hear  the  elaborate  swell  of  that  full  strain 
Linking  long  periods  in  completest  chain  ; 
Staying  the  sense,  from  sentence  sentence  grows, 
Till  the  last  word  comes  clinching  up  the  close. 

To  that  Virgilian  epic  all  unfit 
Pindaric  rage  or  Archilochian  wit ; 
Nor  needs  it  either !  ne'er  that  style  can  pall, 
Strength  and  majestic  grace  suffice  for  all. 
Full,  through  the  banks  to  weeds  as  flowers  unknown, 
That  stately  sameness  lapses  largely  on. 

Poor  in  whate'er  thy  Cleons,  France,  possest, 
The  powers  they  failed  in  were  with  him  the  best. 
Heaven  unto  each  the  opposing  mission  gave — 
They  to  destroy  were  mighty,  he  to  save. 
If  Freedom  now  her  gradual  reign  extends, 
And  bounds  to  bloodless  gains  her  loftiest  ends — 
If  peerless,  yet,  our  Commonwealth  sublime 
Sees  its  calm  image  in  the  glass  of  Time, 
On  which  the  angry  States  that  grasp'd  at  more, 
Dawn,  and  then,  breath-like,  vanish  as  before  ; 
Honour  to  him,  as  to  the  saving  star ! 
He  was,  and  therefore  we  are  what  we  are. 
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Mark  next  the  man  whom  genius  form'd  to  share 
Pitt's  lofty  toils,  and  to  his  reign  be  heir  : 
With  will  as  resolute,  with  heart  as  brave, 
Temper  more  bland,  and  tongue  more  gently  grave, 
Tuned  to  a  music  as  divinely  sweet 
As  is  the  voice  of  Mercy  :   thus  complete 
In  all  the  gifts  that  charm,  instruct,  and  guide, 
Apart  from  place  lived  WILBEBFOECE,  and  died. 
Wherefore  1    He  served  a  cause  for  which  the  hour 
Was  yet  unripe,    ^ore-knowledge  is  not  power. 
Rare  are  such  souls ;  least  rare  in  England.    They 
Form  the  vast  viaducts  of  Truth  ;  their  way 
Sweeps  high  o'er  trodden  thoroughfares  ;  they  knit 
Hill-top  with  hill-top ;  Hopes  delay'd  commit 
To  them  the  conduct  of  each  patient  cause 
By  which  advanqe  the  races.    Them,  applause 
Spurs  not,  nor  scorn  deters ;  their  faith  concedes 
No  pliant  compromise  with  courtlier  creeds ; 
They  cannot  sit  in  councils  that  ignore 
Or  palter  with  their  mission ;  all  their  lore 
Illumes  one  end  for  which  strives  all  their  will ; 
Before  their  age  they  march  invincible. 
Oft  in  their  lives  by  prosperous  worldlings  styl'd 
Enthusiasts  witless,  or  fanatics  wild, 
Each  hour  they  live,  their  sober,  serious  strength 
Works  through  Opinion  its  slow  change  ;  at  length 
Yesterday's  vain  dream  is  to-day's  clear  fact ; 
Fed  from  unnumbered  rills,  the  cataract 
Splits  the  obstructive  rock,  and  bursts  to  day, 
And  rainbows  form  their  colours  from  its  spray. 

Ask  you  a  contrast  ?— see  it  in  DUNDAS, 
Timing  the  hour  as  truly  as  its  glass. 
Office  was  made  for  him,  and  he  for  it ; 
He  felt  that  truth,  and  glued  his  soul  to  Pitt. 
No  shrewder  minister  e'er  served  a  throne, 
Or  joined  his  country's  interests  with  his  own. 

With  more  superb  a  dignity  of  mien, 
More  patriot  show,  and  much  more  private  spleen, 
More  stately  care  for  what  the  world  may  say, 
But  just  as  keen  for  titles,  place,  and  pay, 
In  arm'd  neutrality  the  GEENVILLES  stand, 
And  name  the  terms  on  which  they'll  save  the  land. 
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All  men  are  brethren,  bound  to  help  each  other — 
Gods  !  how  each  Grenville  help'd  his  Grenville  brother. 

Who  comes  as  one  who  through  the  starlit  vine 
Follow'd  young  Liber  up  the  heights  divine, 
Inebriate  not  as  earth's  inglorious  clay, 
But  drunk  with  wine  as  sun-flowers  with  the  day  ; 
Imbibing  light  till  light  itself  imbues 
The  golden  leaves  which  glitter  through  the  dews  ? 
Room,  room  !  high  place,  0  SHERIDAN,  for  thee  ! 
Though  yet  below  the  thrones  of  the  great  Three  ; 
On  the  same  dais,  and  crown'd  with  richer  gems 
Than  sunbeams  kiss  on  their  proud  diadems. 

If  eloquence  can  find  its  surest  test 
In  the  degree  to  which  it  thrill  the  breast, 
And  not  the  enduring  thought,  wliich  after-calm 
Retains,  then  thine  the  sceptre  and  the  palm  : 
For  never  Fancy  shot  more  gorgeous  ray, 
Nor  left  air  duller  when  it  died  away. 

He  did  not  rule  opinion,  shape  a  creed, 
Control  a  council,  or  a  nation  lead  ; 
These  make  the  power  that  sage  and  statesman  claim, 
But  to  the  orator  applause  is  fame. 
Viewed  at  his  best,  while  yet  the  nerves  were  strung, 
While  silvery  yet  the  clear  keen  accents  rung ; 
While  yet  erect  and  lithe  the  sprightly  form, 
And  the  eye  lightened  o'er  the  words  of  storm, 
What  time,  before  Humanity  arraigned, 
(Guilty  of  empires,  though  to  England  gained), 
Stood  the  grand  Verres  of  the  East ;— not  then 
Had  Tully's  self  more  fired  the  souls  of  men. 
Before  that  lengthen'd  train  and  rapid  flight 
Of  splendour  dwindled  Fox's  disc  of  light, 
And  Burke's  was  paled  ;  as  when  the  irregular 
Comet  shoots  flaming  over  the  fixed  star. 

Seen  then,  heard  then,  what  could  Ambition  hope 
Or  States  bestow,  that  seem'd  beyond  his  scope  ? 
He  whose  wild  youth  had  courted  Scandal's  frown, 
Deserved  her  anger,  and  then  laugh'd  it  down ; 
He  whose  gay  forces  seemed,  if  not  too  light, 
Too  laxly  disciplined  for  serious  fight ; 
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He  who  had  known  the  failure,  felt  the  sneer, 

Smit  burning  brows  in  muttering,  "  It  is  here ;" — 

He  now  one  hour  the  acknowledged  lord  of  all, 

Hears  Pitt  adjourn  the  agitated  hall, 

That  brain  may  cool,  and  heart  forget  to  swell, 

And  dawn  relax  the  enchanter's  midnight  spell. 

Out  upon  Time !  the  years  roll  on,  and  lo  1 

The  broken  wand,  the  fallen  Prospero  ! 

0  shreds  and  rays  of  that  once  gorgeous  soul ! 

0  priceless  pearl,  dissolv'd  amidst  the  bowl ! 

Hide — hide  the  vision ;  let  our  awe  forbear 

To  note  the  trembling  limbs,  the  glassy  stare, — 

To  count  the  sparks  which  through  the  gathering  shade 

Start  from  charr'd  embers,  gleam  on  wrecks,  and  fade, — 

To  hear  of  bailiffs  wrangling  round  the  bed  ; — 

Hush,  and  uncover ! — Homage  to  the  dead ! 

Turn,  where  below  the  gangway  (as  between 
Tory  and  Whig)  was  NORFOLK'S  athlete  seen. 
In  him  the  ideal  of  a  class  we  scan, 
Fair  England's  lettered  hardy  gentleman. 
Easy,  yet  earnest ;  high-bred,  yet  sincere ; 
To  mob  and  monarch  friendly,  without  fear  ; 
Teres,  rotundus — whether  we  admire, 
The  fine  Greek  scholar,  the  frank  English  squire  ; 
Now  capping  verse  with  Johnson  in  Bolt  Court, 
Now  lauding  bull-baits  as  a  British  sport. 
Still  pleasing  both  the  rugged  and  refin'd, 
The  first  by  manhood,  and  the  last  by  mind, 
Such  WIKDHAM  was ; — and  where  his  merits  halt, 
Manhood  or  mind  seems  gainer  by  the  fault. 
Does  some  rude  prejudice  the  smile  provoke  1 
How  the  gnarl'd  fibres  grace  the  sturdy  oak  ! 
Or  is  the  reasoning  over-subtly  wrought  ? 
How  the  fine  sword-play  tests  the  sinewy  thought ! 

Ev'n  his  high  tones,  a  chord  too  sharp  and  keen, 
Became  the  gesture  quick  and  resolute  mien, 
As  if  in  earnest  to  outclear  their  way, 
And  force  on  foes  what  truth  had  right  to  say. 
Had  be  been  born  a  soldier,  he  had  fill'd 
A  mighty  part — no  strategist  more  skill'd, 
No  warier  reason,  and  no  bolder  breast ; 
Add  knighthood's  stainless  honour  to  the  rest. 
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Ev'n  in  his  death  as  manly  as  in  life, 
He  fix'd  the  moment  for  the  surgeon's  knife ; 
Each  wheel  of  State  in  cautious  order  set, 
Lest  clerks  might  miss  what  nations  would  regret ; 
Wrote  to  his  friends  with  bold  accustom'd  hand, 
Arguing  the  problems  that  perplex'd  the  land  ; 
Struck  the  account  that  earth  to  heaven  should  bear 
His  last  soft  thought — the  heart  he  loved  to  spare  ; 
And,  to  life's  partner  life's  dread  risk  unknown, 
He  clos'd  the  door  from  which  there  came  no  groan. 
So,  like  a  warrior  full  of  hardy  life, 
Smit  by  the  bolt  as  victory  ends  the  strife, 
Each  task  completed,  and  each  duty  done, 
He  pass'd,  in  all  his  vigour,  from  the  sun. 

Pause  for  awhile,  and  let  the  House  adjourn — 
Breathe  calmer  air ; — But  whither  shall  we  turn  ? 
To  club  or  tavern  as  the  whim  prevails — 
Nay,  see  Sir  Joshua ;  come  with  him  to  Thrale's. 
There,  mark  yon  man,  large-brow'd  with  thoughtful  frown, 
Arguing  with  Johnson  ; — Well,  sir,  argued  down  ? — 
No,  BoswelTs  glorious  savage  butted  full, 
Yet  our  vast  boa  foils  his  mighty  bull ; 
Now  glides  away  in  glittering  volumes  roll'd, 
Now  coils  around  in  unrelenting  fold. 
Which  shall  prevail  1 — the  boldest  wight  would  fear 
Now  to  adjudge— as  then  to  interfere. 
'Twixt  Burke  and  Johnson  Jove  himself  is  mute, 
Lest  earth  should  rise  to  share  in  the  dispute. 
May  we  untrembling  in  the  Elysian  shore, 
Hear  them  yet  arguing  better  than  before ; 
And  as  they  glide  down  some  ambrosial  walk, 
May  blabbing  phantoms  Boswellise  their  talk  ! 

Welcome  associate  forms  where'er  we  turn, 
Fill,  Streatham's  Hebe",  the  Johnsonian  urn  ! 
Mercurial  GARRICK,  hover  to  and  fro, 
Wing'd  with  light  wit,  and  ever  on  tiptoe ; 
Laid  now  aside  the  rod  which  souls  obey, 
When  to  the  shadow-world  it  frees  the  way ; 
Yet  ev'n  with  mortals  mindful  of  thine  art, 
Light'st  thou  on  earth,  it  is  in  Sosia's  part. 
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Apollo  once,  the  deeds  of  Jove  to  tell, 
Crack'd  a  dull  tortoise,  and  then  string'd  its  shell : 
So  vibrate,  Boswell,  with  divine  afflatus, 
"  In  Jovis  dapibus  testudo  grains  ;" 
Vow'd  to  Bolt  Court,  thine  hollows  feel  its  god, 
Echo  each  thunder,  shake  with  every  nod. 

What  gaudy  clown  invites,  yet  shrinks  from  note, 
Like  Mario w  blushing  in  Sir  Fopling's  coat  ? 
Boswell  stalks  by  him  with  contemptuous  strut, 
Garrick  smiles  joyful  to  behold  a  butt ; 
Reynolds,  half  doubtful  if  worth  while  to  hear, 
Fidgets  his  trumpet  as  he  bends  his  ear ; 
But  freed  from  Burke,  and  willing  to  unbend, 
There  rolls  great  Johnson,  and  salutes  a'friend, 
From  teasing  wit,  and  (worse)  the  blockhead's  jest, 
Shields  the  shy  victim  with  his  burly  breast. 
So  huge  Alcides,  on  his  club  reclin'd, 
And  tired  of  fighting  monsters  for  mankind, 
Smooths  awful  brows,  from  solemn  toil  beguil'd, 
And  rocks  in  fostering  arms  a  dreaming  child. — 
Child,  thoii,  sweet  bard  of  Auburn ! — Child  !  what  then  ? 
A  child  inspired,  and  worth  a  world  of  men. 
Scorn,  if  ye  will,  that  wish  the  eye  to  gain ; 
Childhood,  too  loving,  ever  yet  was  vain. 
Disdain  that  gall-less,  yet  resentful  sigh, 
When  the  world  pass'd  its  gentlest  minstrel  by. 
If  that  was  envy,  envy  ne'er  before 
So  much  the  look  of  wrong'd  affection  wore  ; 
And  ne'er  did  bee  such  golden  honey  bring 
To  ruder  hands — yet,  writhing,  leave  no  sting. 

Immortal  conclave,  Learning,  Genius,  Wit, 
And  all  by  stars  that  moved  in  concord  lit — 
Who  could  believe  ye  lived,  and  wrote,  and  thought 
For  that  same  age  the  schools  of  Diderot  taught  ? 
That  Gospel  truths  spoke  loud  from  Johnson's  chair, 
While  the  world's  altars  reel'd  beneath  Voltaire  1 
That  Rousseau  polish'd  for  the  maids  of  Gaul 
The  virtuous  page  design'd  to  vitiate,  all, 
While  GOLDSMITH'S  Vicar  tells  his  harmless  tale, 
Smiles  at  the  hearthstone,  and  converts  the  jail. 

From  that  pure  fount  in  England's  Academe, 
By  fane  and  forum  in  expanding  stream, 
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Went  BURKE'S  elaborate  genius,  strong  and  free, 

As  are  all  rivers  that  enlarge  the  sea, 

But  swerving  slant  with  light-retaining  waves, 

Where  rills  rush  on,  and  dribble  into  caves. 

From  first  (judg'd  right)  consistent  to  the  close, 

Could  Johnson's  friend  abet  the  Saviour's  foes  ? — 

Could  Thought's  high  priest  the  Halle's  wild  rabble  cheer, 

Or  speed  the  cause  that  spawn'd  a  Robespierre  ? 

No,  true  to  Freedom  when  usurpers  came 
To  blind  her  eyes,  and  govern  in  her  name, 
He  wrote  this  truth,  a  guide  to  every  time — 
"  They  sentence  freedom  who  unfetter  crime." 
I  grant  that  Burke  not  always  rightly  viewed 
The  earthquake  heave  of  that  wrong  multitude  ; — 
Too  much  amidst  the  present  ills  to  see 
Causes  long  laid — results  ordained  to  be ', 
But  poets  colour  all  that  they  regard, 
And  among  statesmen  Burke  stands  forth  the  bard  ; 
By  his  own  genius  both  obscured  and  fired, 
At  times  inebriate,  and  at  times  inspired  ; 
Has  Truth  ten  sides,  he  must  invent  the  eleventh, 
And  quit  the  earth  to  gain  a  heaven — the  seventh  '. 

"  Is  it  for  that— (no  speeches  read  so  well) — 
"  That  when  Burke  spoke  he  was  the  dinner-bell  'V 
Friend,  if  some  actor  murder  Hamlet's  part, 
No  line  supplies  the  histrio's  want  of  art — 
Nay,  the  more  beauty  in  the  words  prevail, 
The  more  it  chafes  you  if  the  utterance  fail. 
Shakespeare,  ill  acted,  do  you  run  to  hear  ? 
And  Burke,  ill-spoken,  would  y*m  stay  to  cheer  ? 

"  But  what  the  faults  that  could  admirers  chill, 
And  thin  the  benches  plain  Dundas  could  fill  ?" — 
Partly  in  matter — too  intent  to  teach — 
Too  filed  as  essay,  not  to  flag  as  speech ; 
Too  slight  a  fellowship  with  those  around, 
Words  too  ornate,  and  reasonings  too  profound ; — 
All  this  a  Chatham  might  have  brought  in  vogue  ! 
Yes — but  then  Chatham  did  not  speak  in  brogue  ! 
*       A  voice  that  made  the  brogue  yet  more  displease, 
A  loud  monotony  of  tuneless  keys  ; 
A  form,  if  strong,  to  well-bred  gazers  coarse, 
And  that  fatiguing  fervour— waste  of  force  : 
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Join  these  in  Burke,  and  add  his  wisdom  lack'd 

What  most  St  Stephen's  needs  and  values — tact. 

Still  when  some  cause  with  earth's  large  interests  fraught, 

Needed  fit  champion,  grace  gave  way  to  thought — 

Cumbrous  in  tilts  where  carpet-knights  succeed, 

By  well-poised  lance  and  deftly-tutor'd  steed  ; 

Meet  but  for  conflict  in  some  amplest  field, 

That  sweep  of  falchion,  and  that  breadth  of  shield. 

Thus,  spite  of  faults  his  audience  least  excused, 

Unmoved  by  praise,  yet  writhing  when  abused, 

Tho'  stern,  yet  sensitive ;  tho'  haughty,  kind ; 

Proof  to  all  storm,  yet  feeling  every  wind, 

Onward  he  pass'd,  till  at  the  farthest  goal, 

Freed,  as  from  matter,  conquering  stood  the  soul 

And  oh  !  what  sap  must  thro'  that  genius  run — 

What  hold  on  earth,  what  yearning  towards  the  sun, 

Which,  met  by  granite,  upward  cleaves  its  way, 

And  high  o'er  forests  bathes  its  crest  in  day ! 

Loud  as  a  scandal  on  the  ears  of  town, 
And  just  as  brief,  the  orator's  renown  ! 
Year  after  year  debaters  blaze  and  fade — 
Scarce  mark'd  the  dial  ere  departs  the  shade  ; 
Words  die  so  soon  when  fit  but  to  be  said, 
Words  only  live  when  worthy  to  be  read. 

Already  Fox  is  silent  to  our  age, 
Burke  quits  the  rostrum  to  illume  the  page. 
He  did  not  waste  his  treasure  as  he  went, 
But  hoarded  wealth  to  pile  his  monument. 
Now  v.oice  and  manner  can  offend  no  more, 
And  pure  from  dross  shines  out  the  golden  ore — 
Down  to  oblivion  sinks  each  rude  defect, 
And  soars,  anneal'd,  the  eternal  intellect. 

Thus  is  a  torrent,  if  we  stand  too  near, 
Rough  to  the  sight,  and  jarring  to  the  ear ; 
But  heard  afar,  when  dubious  of  the  way, 
In  paths  perplex'd  where  forests  dim  the  day, 
Mellow'd  from  every  discord,  o'er  the  ground, 
As  from  an  unseen  spirit,  comes  the  sound — 
That  sound  the  step  unconsciously  obeys, . 
And,  lured  to  light  by  music,  threads  the  maze. 
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THE  work  now  under  our  notice, 
although  as  yet  fragmentary  and  in- 
complete, cannot  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  historical  literature  of 
Britain.  The  noble  author,  now  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year,  yet  still  retain-, 
ing,  as  is  evident  from  the  style  of 
this  volume,  much  of  that  activity, 
enthusiasm,  and  indomitable  spirit 
which  marked  the  earlier  part  or  his 
career,  won  for  himself,  about  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  in 
the  naval  service  of  his  country,  BO 
high  a  name,  that  subsequent  his- 
torians have  not  hesitated  to  class 
Lord  Cochrane  in  the  same  rank  as 
Nelson  and  Collingwood.  Viewed 
from  one  point,  we  must  necessarily 
admit  that  such  an  estimate  savours 
of  exaggeration ;  because,  in  military 
and  naval  warfare,  success  must  al- 
ways be  held  as  the  grand  test  of 
merit.  A  great  and  decisive  victory, 
and,  still  more,  a  succession  of  deci- 
sive victories,  will  elevate  the  man 
who  has  achieved  them  to  a  higher 
place  of  estimation,  and  secure  for 
him  a  more  enduring  fame,  than  can 
be  accorded  to  the  warrior  whose 
reputation  has  been  founded  on  a 
series  of  brilliant  exploits  under- 
taken on  a  smaller  scale.  But  if 
we  set  aside  the  important  element 
of  opportunity,  and  restrict  ourselves 
to  an  examination  of  the  conduct  and 
ability  which  have  been  displayed  in 
the  lesser  as  well  as  the  greater  in- 
stances— if  we  are  content  to  hold 
that  the  merit  of  a  deed  depends  not 
so  much  upon  its  magnitude  as  upon 
the  perfectness  of  its  execution — we 
cannot  venture  to  detract  from  the 
high  meed  of  praise  which  eminent 
professional  men  have  agreed  to  ac- 
cord to  Cochrane.  As  a  captain,  and 
in  command  only  of  a  frigate  (the 
far-famed  Impe'rieuse),  he  distin- 
guished himself  beyond  any  other 
seaman  of  his  time;  but  he  never 
had  command  of  a  squadron  in  the 
British  service,  and  his  active  career 


as  an  officer  of  our  navy  may  be  said 
to  have  terminated  with  the  brilliant 
exploit  in  the  Basque  Roads,  in  April 
1809,  to  the  whole  credit  of  which  he 
is  entitled.  Why  it  so  terminated, 
we  shall  presently  see  :  in  the  mean 
time  let  us  attend  to  the  personal 
history  before  us. 

Lord  Dundonald,  like  a  true  Scot, 
devotes  an  introductory  chapter  to 
an  account  of  his  pedigree,  which  we 
certainly  should  have  passed  over 
without  notice — pedigrees  being  of 
little  interest  to  any  save  those  im- 
mediately connected — but  for  a  most 
extraordinary  blunder  on  the  part  of 
his  Lordship.  It  may  appear  some- 
what impertinent  to  take  exception 
to  any  man's  statement  as  to  his 
ancestry;  but  in  this  case  Lord  Dun- 
donald ought  to  thank  us  for  freeing 
him  from  the  discredit  of  being  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  veriest  knaves 
mentioned  in  Scottish  history — to 
wit,  Robert  Cochrane,  called  The 
Mason,  favourite  of  James  III.,  who 
was  hanged  over  the  bridge  at  Lau- 
der.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  aver 
that  the  mere  fact  of  having  been 
hanged  should  operate  against  the 
memory  of  an  ancestor ;  for  in  the 
old  days  such  a  catastropne  was  any- 
thing but  uncommon,  and  inferred 
no  positive  disgrace.  But  this  Ro- 
bert Cochrane  was  essentially  a  bad 
fellow,  an  insolent  upstart,  and  a 
wicked  counsellor  of  his  king.  The 
following  is  his  character,  as  drawn 
by  old  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  the 
very  best  historian  of  that  period  : 
"  Whatever  was  done  in  court  or 
council  with  the  king,  nothing  was 
done  or  concluded  but  by  him  ;  nor 
no  man  durst  say  that  his  proceed- 
ings were  wicked  or  evil,  or  unpro- 
fitable for  the  commonweal,  but  he 
would  have  his  indignation,  and 
cause  punish  him  for  the  same.  He 
had  such  credence  of  the  king,  that 
he  gave  him  leave  to  strike  money 
of  his  own,  as  if  he  had  been  a  prince. 
And  when  the  people  would  have 
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refused  the  said  money,  which  was 
called  a  Cochran-plack)  and  said  to 
him  that  it  would  be  cried  down, 
he  answered  and  said,  That  day  he 
would  be  hanged  that  they  were  cried 
down.  Which  shortly  thereafter  fell 
out  as  he  prophesied,  as  ye  shall  hear. 
For  this  Cochran  had  such  authority 
in  court,  and  credence  of  the  king, 
that  no  man  got  credence  or  audi- 
ence of  the  king  but  by  his  moyen. 
So  all  that  would  esteem  him,  or 


tion  of  a  certain  William  de  Coch- 
rane  of  that  Ilk,  who  obtained  a 
charter  from  Robert  II.,  dated  1389. 
"  He  was  succeeded,"  says  Crawfurd, 
"  by  Robert  his  son,  who  resigned  his 
estates  in  favour  of  Allan  nis  son, 
anno  1456."  Then  he  speaks  of  a 
deed  dated  four  years  previously,  in 
which  this  Allan  appears  as  a  wit- 
ness, "  in  which  deed  he  is  designed 
Allanus  Cochran  Armiger,  his  father 
being  then  alive,  and  to  whom  he 
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flatter  him,  or  give  him  gear,  their    succeeded  before  the  1480."     Upon 


matters  were  dressed  according  to 
their  own  pleasure,  whether  it  were 
just  or  unjust,  or  against  the  com- 
monweal ;  all  was  alike  unto  him. 
For  he  cared  not  for  the  welfare  of 
the  realm,  or  the  honour,  so  that  he 
might  have  his  own  singular  profit 
and  estimation  in  court." 

Lord  Dundonald  tries  to  make  out 
that  this  Cochrane,  whom  he  calls  his 
ancestor,  was  not  only  a  man  of  good 
family,  but  a  magnificent  architect 
and  a  wise  statesman,  being,  says  he, 
"  to  James  something  like  what  Wol- 
sey  subsequently  was  to  Henry  VIII." 
That  is  a  mere  delusion.  Cochrane 
began  life  in  a  very  humble  way  in- 
deed, and  no  historian  has  said  other- 
wise. Pitscottie  is  minute  as  to  this 
point :  "  He  might  be  example  to  all 
simple  mean  persons  not  to  climb  so 
high,  and  intend  great  things  in  court 
as  he  did.  For,  at  his  beginning,  he 
was  but  prentice  to  a  mason ;  and, 
within  few  years,  he  became  very 
ingynous  in  that  craft,  and  bigged 
many  stone  houses  with  his  hands 
in  the  realm  of  Scotland.  And  be- 
cause he  was  cunning  in  craft,  not 
long  after,  the  king  made  him  mas- 
ter-inason,  and,  after  this,  Cochran 
clamb  so  high,  higher  and  higher, 
till  he  came  to  this  fine,  as  is  re- 
hearsed." 

The  way  in  which  this  Cochrane 
is  brought  into  the  Dundonald  pedi- 
gree is  very  amusing,  and  may  be  a 
lesson  to  future  Oldbucks.  We  may 
premise  that  the  Cochranes  of  that 
Ilk,  whom  Lord  Dundonald  repre- 
sents through  a  female,  were  an  an- 
cient baronial  family  in  the  shire  of 
Renfrew,  and  held  considerable  pos- 
sessions there,  long  before  they  were 
ennobled  by  Charles  II.  In  giving 
their  descent,  Crawfurd,  our  most 
accurate  peerage  writer,  makes  men- 


this  hint— for  there  is  not  another 
scrap  of  evidence  to  fortify  his  posi- 
tion—Lord Dundonald  identifies  Ro- 
bert, the  son  of  William  de  Cochrane, 
and  father  of  Allan  Cochrane  of  that 
Ilk,  with  the  mason  Cochrane,  who 
was  hanged  at  the  bridge  of  Lauder! 
Now,  it  is  nowhere  alleged  that 
Coclirane  the  mason  was  either  mar- 
ried, or  left  issue,  or  had  a  patrimo- 
nial estate  ;  but  Lord  Dundonald, 
eccentrically,  and  as  it  appears  to  us 
unaccountably  desirous  to  have  this 
man  as  an  ancestor,  has  constructed 
a  little  romance,  wishing  us  to  be- 
lieve that  Robert  Cochrane  of  that 
Ilk  resigned  his  estates  in  1456  to 
his  son,  "  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  architecture,  in  which,  as 
an  art,  Scotland  was,  at  that  time, 
behind  other  nations  ! "  We  have 
both  heard  of  and  known  instances 
of  Scottish  lairds  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disastrous  taste  for 
architecture,  did  ultimately  dives fc 
themselves  of  their  acres,  the  stone 
having,  according  to  the  common 
phrase,  fairly  eaten  up  the  earth  ; 
but  it  is  a  new  thing  to  us  to  be  told 
of  a  gentleman  resigning  his  land, 
in  order  that  he  might  labour  at  a 
quarry  !  Even  Cincinnatus,  though 
he  preferred  the  plough  to  the  dicta- 
torship, stuck  valorously  to  his  her- 
editary acre.  Besides  this,  it  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  Lord  Dun- 
donald to  inquire  how  it  happened 
that  if  Cochrane,  who,  as  he  asserts, 
had  been  created  Earl  of  Mar,  had 
left  a  son  called  Allan,  that  son  did 
not  succeed  to  the  dignity.  But  it 
is  of  no  use  insisting  further  upon  a 
mere  heraldic  delusion,  which  is  quite 
apparent  from  the  fact  that,  by  Lord 
Dundonald's  own  admission,  on  the 
authority  of  Crawfurd,  Allan  sue- 
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ceeded  Robert  before  1480,  whereas 
Cochrane  the  mason  was  not  hanged 
until  the  month  of  July  1482.  We 
submit  that  Lord  Dundonald  should 
feel  deeply  indebted  to  us  for  having 
delivered  him  from  such  a  progenitor. 
We  might,  if  so  minded,  be  a 
little  critical  upon  his  construction 
of  the  deeds  of  later  Cochranes,  who 
did  not,  as  a  sept,  exhibit  any  re- 
markable adherence  to  hereditary 
principle,  but  changed  sides  as  cir- 
cumstances suggested,  quite  as  freely 
as  many  other  members  of  the  Scot- 
tish aristocracy.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, go  into  such  matters.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  Cochranes  were 
losers  in  the  political  game  in  which 
they  had  embarked  rather  largely, 
and  that  the  father  of  the  present 
Earl  found  himself  in  the  disagree- 
able position  of  the  holder  of  an 
ancient  title,  without  the  adequate 
means  of  supporting  it.  In  that 
aspect  he  was  not  singular.  Poor 
Lord  Balmerino  declared  in  the 
Tower  that  he  had  been  driven  into 
the  Rebellion  of  1745  from  absolute 
lack  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
we  have  heard  old  people  say  that 
they  remembered  a  Lord  Kirkcud- 
bright, who,  keeping  a  glover's  shop 
in  Edinburgh,  voted  regularly,  with- 
out protest,  at  the  elections  of  the 
Peers  in  Holyrood,  and  supplied 
each  of  his  brother  nobles  in  the 
way  of  trade,  before  the  opening  of 
the  solemn  ceremony. 

"  Of  our  once  extensive  ancestral  do- 
mains," says  Lord  Dundonald,  "  I  never 
inherited  a  foot.  In  the  course  of  a 
century,  and  before  the  title  descended 
to  our  branch,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
family  estates  had  been  alienated  by 
losses  incurred  in  support  of  one  gener- 
ation of  the  Stuarts,  rebellion  against 
another,  and  mortgages,  or  other  equally 
destructive  process — the  consequence  of 
both.  A  remnant  may  latterly  have 
fallen  into  other  hands  from  my  father's 
negligence  in  not  looking  after  it;  and 
his  unentailed  estates  were  absorbed  by 
extensive  scientific  pursuits,  afterwards  to 
be  noticed ;  so  that  my  outset  in  life 
was  that  of  heir  to  a  peerage,  without 
other  expectations  than  those  arising 
from  my  own  exertions. 

"  My  father's  day  was  that  of  Caven- 
dish, Black,  Priestley,  Watt,  and  others, 
now  become  historical  as  the  forerun- 
ners of  modern  practical  science.  Im- 


bued with  like  spirit,  and  in  intimate 
communication  with  these  distinguished 
men,  he  emulated  their  example  with 
no  mean  success,  as  the  philosophical 
records  of  that  period  testify.  But  whilst 
they  prudently  confined  their  attention 
to  their  laboratories,  my  father's  san- 
guine expectations  of  retrieving  the 
family  estates  by  his  discoveries  led  him 
to  embark  in  a  multitude  of  manufactur- 
ing projects.  The  motive  was  excellent ; 
but  his  pecuniary  means  being  incom- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  of  his 
transactions,  its  object  was  frustrated, 
and  our  remaining  patrimony  melted 
like  the  flux  in  his  crucibles ;  his  scien- 
tific knowledge,  as  often  happens,  being 
unaccompanied  by  the  self-knowledge 
which  would  have  taught  him  that  he 
was  not,  either  by  habit  or  inclination, 
'  a  man  of  business.'  Many  who  were  so 
knew  how  to  profit  by  his  inventions 
without  the  trouble  of  discovery,  whilst 
their  originator  was  occupied  in  deve- 
loping new  practical  facts  to  be  turned 
to  their  advantage,  and  his  consequent 
loss." 

The  truth  is,  that  old  Lord  Dun- 
donald was  a  man  of  much  ingenuity, 
but  of  little  practical  sense.  No  man 
was  more  quick  at  descrying  where 
an  improvement  could  be  made,  but 
he  was  never  able  to  turn  his  dis- 
coveries to  profitable  account.  He 
had,  to  use  a  common  but  exceedingly 
expressive  phrase,  too  many  irons  in 
the  fire.  At  one  and  the  same  time, 
he  was  occupied  with  no  fewer  than 
six  schemes  of  chemical  manufacture, 
any  one  of  which  might  have  proved 
successful  had  he  abandoned  the 
others,  but  an  ultra-sanguine  temper- 
ament incited  him  to  push  them  on 
simultaneously,  an  undertaking  ut- 
terly beyond  the  reach  of  his  capital 
or  credit.  Also,  though  his  inventive 
powers  were  of  the  highest  order,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
that  faculty  of  calm  ratiocination 
which,  from  an  accidental  phenome- 
non, can  extricate  a  great  principle, 
and  proceed  onwards  to  its  applica- 
tion. Of  this  the  following  is  a  re- 
markable instance  :— 

"  One  of  my  father's  scientific  achieve- 
ments must  not  be  passed  over.  Caven- 
dish had  some  time  previously  ascertained 
the  existence  of  hydrogen.  Priestley  had 
become  acquainted  with  its  inflammable 
character;  but  the  Karl  of  Dundonald 
may  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  practical  ap- 
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plication  of  its  illuminating  power  in  a 
carburetted  form. 

"  In  prosecution  of  bis  coal-tar  patent, 
my  father  went  to  reside  at  the  family 
estate  of  Culross  Abbey,  the  better  to 
superintend  the  works  on  his  own  col- 
lieries, as  well  as  others  on  the  adjoining 
estates  of  Valleyfield  and  Kincardine. 
In  addition  to  these  works,  an  experi- 
mental tar-kiln  was  erected  near  the 
Abbey,  and  here  the  coal-gas  became 
accidentally  employed  in  illumination. 
Having  noticed  the  inflammable  nature 
of  a  vapour  arising  during  the  distilla- 
tion of  tar,  the  Earl,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, fitted  a  gun-barrel  to  the  eduction- 
pipe  leading  from  the  condenser.  On 
applying  fire  to  the  muzzle,  a  vivid  light 
blazed  forth  across  the  waters  of  the 
Firth,  becoming,  as  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, distinctly  visible  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

"  Strangely  enough,  though  quick  in 
appreciating  a  new  fact,  Lord  Dundonald 
lightly  passed  over  the  only  practical 
product  which  might  have  realised  his 
expectations  of  retrieving  the  dilapi- 
dated fortunes  of  our  house ;  considering 
tar  and  coke  to  constitute  the  legitimate 
objects  of  his  experiments,  and  regarding 
the  illuminating  property  of  gas  merely 
as  a  curious  natural  phenomenon.  Like 
Columbus,  he  had  the  egg  before  him, 
but,  unlike  Columbus,  he  did  not  hit  up- 
on the  right  method  of  setting  k  on  end." 

There  is  some  humour  in  another 
anecdote  of  old  Lord  Dundonald, 
which  we  find  in  this  portion  of  the 
work.  His  Lordship's  experiments 
in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  were 
made  principally  with  the  view  of 
having  that  substance  applied  to  the 
outward  coating  of  ships,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  the  ravages  of  the  worm ; 
copper -sheathing  not  having  been 
then  invented,  but  the  clumsy  expe- 
dient adopted  of  driving  in  large- 
headed  iron  nails,  which  made  a 
ship's  bottom  appear  like  a  gigantic 
hob-nailed  shoe.  He  applied  to 
the  Admiralty  of  the  period  to  have 
his  process  properly  tested,  and,  if 
found  efficient,  adopted,  but  without 
effect ;  for  then,  as  now,  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  that  Board,  which  the 
country  has  thought  fit  to  sanction 
and  maintain,  notwithstanding  the 
thousand  proofs  of  its  incompetency, 
was  against  innovation  —  a  term 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  think,  has 
been  held  to  include  many  whole- 
some improvements  as  well  as  empi- 
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rical  devices — and  the  scheme  was 
doubtless  remitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  masters  of  the  dockyards, 
whose  interest,  in  the  days  when  job- 
bery was  undoubtedly  triumphant, 
did  not  lie  in  the  way  of  preservation 
of  the  floating  material.  Finding 
that  the  Admiralty  would  do  no- 
thing for  him,  old  Lord  Dundonald 
went  down  to  Lamehouse,  and  tried 
to  induce  a  large  private  shipbuilder 
to  use  his  composition,  warranting  it 
as  effectual  against  the  worm.  He 
might  as  well  have  entreated  a  tailor 
to  vend  a  new  species  of  garment  cal- 
culated to  last  for  a  lifetime.  "  My 
Lord,"  said  the  man  of  planks,  "  we 
live  by  repairing  ships  as  well  as  by 
building  them,  and  the  worm  is  our 
best  friend.  Kather  than  use  your 
preparation,  T  would  cover  ships'  bot- 
toms with  honey  to  attract  worms  !" 
His  Lordship  belonged  to  the  des- 
potic section  of  fathers,  who  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  exercise  ab- 
solute dominion  over  their  sons,  and 
not  only  to  regulate  their  education, 
but  to  fix  their  future  calling.  Even 
now  we  not  un  frequently  meet  with 
instances  of  such  ill-advised  and 
calamitous  dictation,  but  during  last 
century  the  doctrine  of  patria  potes- 
tas  was  almost  universally  received 
and  practically  applied.  The  prin- 
ciple of  tyranny  being  admitted,  the 
exercise  of  it  became  almost  intoler- 
able. No  prepossessions,  tendencies, 
or  natural  inclinations  were  to  be  re- 
garded :  the  destiny  of  the  son  lay 
in  the  power  of  the  father.  The  lad 
who  sighed  for  a  pair  of  colours  was 
condemned  to  study  for  the  law. 
The  studious  youth  who  wished  to 
cultivate  the  muse,  was  clapped  into 
uniform  and  despatched  to  a  foreign 
battle-field.  Remonstrance  was  dis- 
regarded, and  disobedience  branded 
as  a  crime  to  be  visited  by  severance 
from  family  ties  in  this  world,  and 
certain  perdition  in  the  next.  Young 
Cochrane  was  a  heaven-born  sailor. 
He  rioted  in  the  breezes  of  the  ocean 
as  the  war-horse  scents  the  battle. 
His  favourite  heroes  were  Drake,  and 
Blake,  and  grand  old  Sir  Andrew 
Wood  of  Largo,  the  unconquered 
Admiral  of  Scotland,  who  maintained 
so  gloriously  and  well  the  supremacy 
of  the  northern  seas.  His  dreams 
were  of  the  quarterdeck  and  the 
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piping  of  the  boatswain's  whistle.  But 
old  Norval  had  chalked  out  a  differ- 
ent career  for  his  first-born.  He  did 
not.  it  is  true,  desire  to  keep  him 
at  home,  but  he  intended  that  he 
should  "  follow  to  the  field  some 
warlike  lord" — in  other  words,  that 
he  should  become  a  soldier ;  and  with 
that  view  a  military  commission  was 
actually  obtained,  through  the  inter- 
est of  a  relative,  for  the  unhappy  boy, 
who  was  driven  very  nearly  frantic. 
The  following  account  of  his  early 
trials  strikes  us  as  extremely  droll, 
and  exhibits  great  literary  ability  : — 

"  By  way  of  initiation  into  the  myste- 
ries of  the  military  profession,  1  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  an  old  ser- 
geant, whose  first  lessons  well  accorded 
with  his  instructions  not  to  pay  attention 
to  my  foiblea.  My  hair,  cherished  with 
boyish  pride,  was  formally  cut,  and  plas- 
tered baok  with  a  vile  composition  of 
candle-grease  and  flour,  to  which  was 
added  the  torture  incident  to  the  culti- 
vation of  an  incipient  queue.  My  neck, 
from  childhood  open  to  the  lowland 
breeze,  was  encased  in  an  inflexible 
leathern  collar  or  stock,  selected  accord- 
ing to  my  preceptor's  notions  of  military 
propriety;  these  almost  verging  on  stran- 
gulation. A  blue  semi-military  tunic, 
with  red  collar  and  cuffs,  in  imitation  of 
the  Windsor  uniform,  was  provided  ; 
and  to  complete  the  taut  ensemble,  my 
father,  who  was  a  determined  Whig  par- 
tisan, insisted  on  my  wearing  yellow 
waistcoat  and  breeches :  yellow  being  the 
Whig  colour,  of  which  I  was  admonished 
never  to  be  ashamed.  A  more  certain 
mode  of  calling  into  action  the  dormant 
obstinacy  of  a  sensitive,  high-spirited  lad 
could  not  have  been  devised  than  that 
of  converting  him  into  a  caricature,  hate- 
ful to  himself,  and  ridiculous  to  others. 

"  As  may  be  imagined,  my  costume 
was  calculated  to  attract  attention,  the 
more  so  from  being  accompanied  by  a 
stature  beyond  my  years.  Passing  one 
day  near  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's 
palace  at  Charing  Cross,  I  was  beset  by  a 
troop  of  ragged  boys,  evidently  bent  on 
amusing  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
my  personal  appearance,  and  in  their 
peculiar  slang  indulging  in  comments 
thereon  far  more  critical  than  compli- 
mentary. 

"  Stung  to  the  quick,  I  made  my 
escape  from  them,  and,  rushing  home, 
begged  my  father  to  let  me  go  to  sea 
with  my  uncle,  in  order  to  save  me 
from  the  degradation  of  floured  head, 
pig-tail,  and  yellow  breeches.  This  burst 


of  despair  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
parent  and  the  Whig,  and  the  reply  wad 
a  sound  cuffing.  Remonstrance  was 
useless :  but  my  dislike  to  everything 
military  became  confirmed  ;  and  the 
events  of  that  day  certainly  cost  his 
majesty's  104th  Kegiment  an  officer, 
notwithstanding  that  my  military  train- 
ing proceeded  with  redoubled  severity." 

The  words  in  the  foregoing  extract, 
"  go  to  sea  with  my  uncle,"  must  be 
thus  explained.  An  uncle  of  Lord 
Cochrane— the  Hon.  Captain,  and 
afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Alexander 
Oochrane  —  had  noted  the  singular 
penchant  of  the  boy  for  the  sea ; 
and,  unknown  to  Lord  Dundonald, 
had  placed  his  name  on  the  books  of 
various  vessels  under  his  command 
— a  practice  not  uncommon  in  those 
days,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  few 
years'  standing  in  the  service.  Young 
Cochrane,  then,  at  an  early  age,  was 
actually  rated  both  as  a  soldier  and 
a  sailor.  We  cannot  say  that  we  re- 
gret the  discontinuance  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, which  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the 
well-known  answer  of  a  servant  in  a 
Scottish  family  which  enjoyed  an  un- 
usual share  of  patronage,  who,  being 
questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  a  pierc- 
ing yell  that  proceeded  from  the 
schoolroom,  replied — "  Hoots,  mem  ! 
it's  naething  but  the  Major  greeting 
for  his  pan-itch." 

Old  Dundonald,  being  a  Whig, 
doubtless  esteemed  himself  a  Bru- 
tus ;  for  the  elder  Brutus  is  the  real 
Whig  type— very  cold,  very  unamia- 
ble,  very  arbitrary,  and  exceedingly 
fond  of  power  and  perquisite ;  but 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  son  far  more 
indomitable  than  the  poor  Roman 
lad,  whom  the  paternal  brute  con- 
signed to  death  for  his  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  legitimacy.  The  sapling 
was  tougher  than  the  oak  ;  so  at  last 
Brutus  gave  in ;  and  young  Lord 
Cochrane,  with  no  prospects  of  for- 
tune save  what  he  might  win  by  his 
bold  heart  and  stalwart  arm,  joined 
the  Hind  frigate  as  a  midshipman, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  a 
half. 

He  was,  we  apprehend,  most  lucky 
in  falling  in  at  once  with  a  tar  of 
the  genuine  old  British  breed ;  and 
though  the  quotation  may  be  some- 
thing long,  it  is  nevertheless  so  good 
of  its  kind,  reminding  us  very  forcibly 
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of  Smollett's  delineations  of  seamen 
in  Roderick  Random,  that  we  can- 
not persuade  ourselves  to  make  it 
shorter. 

"  My  kind  uncle,  the  Hon.  John  Coch- 
rane,  accompanied  me  on  board  the  Hind 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  me  to  my 
future  superior  officer,  Lieutenant  Lar- 
mour,  or,  as  he  was  more  familiarly 
known  in  the  service,  Jack  Larmour — a 
specimen  of  the  old  British  seaman,  little 
calculated  to  inspire  exalted  ideas  of  the 
gentility  of  the  naval  profession,  though 
presenting  at  a  glance  a  personification 
of  its  efficiency.  Jack  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  a  not  very  numerous  class,  whom, 
from  their  superior  seamanship,  the  Ad- 
miralty was  glad  to  promote  from  the 
forecastle  to  the  quarterdeck,  in  order 
that  they  might  mould  into  ship-shape 
the  questionable  materials  supplied  by 
parliamentary  influence — even  then  par- 
amount in  the  navy  to  a  degree  which 
might  otherwise  have  led  to  .disaster. 
Lucky  waa  the  commander  who  could 
secure  such  an  officer  for  his  quarter- 
deck. 

"  On  my  introduction,  Jack  was 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  seaman,  with 
marling-spike  slung  round  his  neck  and 
a  lump  of  grease  in  his  hand,  and  was 
busily  employed  iu  setting  up  the  rig- 
ging. His  reception  of  me  was  anything 
but  gracious.  Indeed  a  tall  fellow,  over 
six  feet  high,  the  nephew  of  his  captain, 
and  a  lord  to  boot,  were  not  very  pro- 
mising recommendations  for  a  midship- 
man. It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
might  have  learned  from  my  uncle  some- 
thing about  a  military  commission  of 
several  years'  standing;  and  this,  coupled 
with  my  age  and  stature,  might  easily 
have  impressed  him  with  the  idea  that 
he  had  caught  a  scapegrace  with  whom 
the  family  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and 
that  he  was  hence  to  be  saddled  with  a 
'  hard  bargain.' 

"  After  a  little  constrained  civility  on 
the  part  of  the  first-lieutenant,  who  was 
evidently  not  very  well  pleased  with  the 
interruption  to  his  avocation,  he  ordered 
me  to  'get  my  traps  below.'  Scarcely 
was  the  order  complied  with,  and  myself 
introduced  to  the  midshipman's  berth, 
than  I  overheard  Jack  grumbling  at  the 
magnitude  of  my  equipments.  '  This 
Lord  Cochrane's  chest  1  Does  Lord 
Cochrane  thiuk  he  is  going  to  bring  a 
cabin  aboard  ?  The  service  is  going 
to  the  devil  !  Get  it  up  on  the  main- 
deck.' 

"  The  order  being  promptly  obeyed, 
amidst  a  running  fire  of  similar  objurga- 
tions, the  key  of  the  chest  was  sent  for, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  sound  of 
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sawing  became  audible.  It  was  now 
high  time  to  follow  my  property,  which, 
to  my  astonishment,  had  been  turned 
out  on  the  deck — Jack  superintending 
the  process  of  sawing  off  cue  end  of  the 
chest  just  beyond  the  keyhole,  and  ac- 
companying the  operation  by  sundry  un- 
complimentary observations  on  midship- 
men in  general,  and  on  myself  in  particular. 

"  The  metamorphosis  being  completed 
to  the  lieutenant's  satisfaction,  though 
not  at  all  to  mine — for  my  neat  chest 
had  become  an  unshapely  piece  of  lum- 
ber— he  pointed  out  the  '  lubberliness  of 
shore-going  people  in  not  making  key- 
holes where  they  could  be  most  easily 
got  at,'  viz.,  at  the  eud  of  a  chest  instead 
of  the  middle  !  The  observation  was 
perhaps  made  to  test  my  temper,  but  if 
so,  it  failed  in  its  object.  I  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness  in  imparting  so  useful 
a  lesson,  and  left  him  evidently  puzzled 
as  to  whether- 1  was  a  cool  hand  or  a 
simple  one. 

"  Poor  Jack !  his  limited  acquaintance 
with  the  world — which,  in  his  estimation, 
was  bounded  by  the  taffrail  and  the  bow- 
sprit— rendered  him  an  indifferent  judge 
of  character,  or  he  might  have  seen  in 
me  nothing  but  an  ardent  desire  dili- 
gently to  apply  myself  to  my  chosen, 
profession — with  no  more  pride  in  my 
heart  than  money  in  my  pocket.  A  short 
time,  however,  developed  this.  Finding 
me  anxious  to  learn  my  duty,  Jack 
warmly  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  as  his 
only  ideas  of  relaxation  were  to  throw  off 
the  lieutenant  and  resume  the  functions 
of  the  able  seaman,  'my  improvement 
speedily  rewarded  my  kind  though  rough 
teacher,  by  converting  into  a  useful  ad- 
junct one  whom  he  had,  perhaps  not  un- 
justifiably, regarded  as  a  nuisance.  We 
soon  became  fast  friends,  and  throughout 
life  few  more  kindly  recollections  are  im- 
pressed on  my  memory  than  those  of 
my  first  naval  instructor,  honest  Jack 
Larmour." 

We  shall  pass  over  without  special 
comment  the  record  of  the  first  few 
years'  service  of  Lord  Cochrane  in  the 
navy ;  not  because  the  narrative  is 
deficient  in  interest — on  the  contrary, 
it  abounds  with  characteristic  anec- 
dotes and  sketches — but  because  his 
genius  found  no  opportunity  for  dis- 
play until  he  attained  a  separate  com- 
mand. Meantime  he  had  become  a 
thorough  and  practical  seaman,  able 
to  turn  his  hand  to  anything,  quick, 
resolute,  and  full  of  invention — a 
quality  which  he  seems  to  have  in- 
herited from  his  father,  but  with  a 
better  capacity  for  its  practical  and 
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useful  application.  The  father  could 
only  plan— the  son  could  both  devise 
and  execute. 

In  1798,  Lord  Keith, being  appoint- 
ed to  relieve  Lord  St  Vincent  in  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
took  Cochrane  with  him  as  a  super- 
numerary. He  was,  however,  soon 
appointed  to  a  ship,  being  still  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  saw  much  service  in  that 
stirring  and  eventful  year.  His  re- 
collections and  impressions  of  Nelson 
are  interesting. 

"  From  Gibraltar  wo  proceeded  to  Si- 
cily, where  we  found  Lord  Nelson  sur- 
rounded by  the  (lite  of  Neapolitan  so- 
ciety, amongst  whom  he  was  justly  re- 
garded as  a  deliverer.  It  was  never  iny 
good  fortune  to  serve  under  his  lordship, 
either  at  that  or  any  subsequent  period. 
During  our  stay  at  Palermo  I  had,  how- 
ever, opportunities  of  personal  conversa- 
tion with  him  ;  and  from  one  of  his  fre- 
quent injunctions,  '  Never  mind  ma- 
noeuvres—always go  at  them,'  I  subse- 
quently had  reason  to  consider  myself 
indebted  for  successful  attacks  under 
apparently  difficult  circumstances. 

"  The  impression  left  on  my  mind 
during  these  opportunities  of  association 
with  Nelson,  was  that  of  his  being  an 
embodiment  of  dashing  courage,  which 
would  not  take  much  trouble  to  circum- 
vent an  enemy,  but,  being  confronted 
with  one,  would  regard  victory  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  hardly  to  deem  the 
chance  of  defeat  worth  consideration. 

"  This  was,  in  fact,  the  case ;  for 
though  the  enemy's  ships  were  for  the 
moat  part  superior  to  ours  in  build,  the 
discipline  and  seamanship  of  their  crews 
was  in  that  day  so  inferior  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  doubt  of  victory  on  our 
part.  .  .  . 

"  Trafalgar  iteelf  is  an  illustration  of 
Nelson's  peculiar  dash.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  Trafalgar  was  a  rash  action, 
and  that  had  Nelson  lost  it,  and  lived, 
he  would  have  been  brought  to  a  court- 
martial  for  the  way  in  which  that  action 
was  conducted.  But  such  cavillers  forget 
that,  from  previous  experience,  he  had 
calculated  both  the  nature  and  amount 
of  resistance  to  be  expected ;  such  cal- 
culation forming  as  essential  a  part  of 
his  plan  of  attack  as  even  his  own  means 
for  making  it.  The  result  justified  his 
expectations  of  victory,  which  were  not 
only  well  founded,  but  certain. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  many  commanders 
in  those  days  committed  the  error  of 
overrating  the  French  navy,  just  as,  in 
the  present  day,  we  are  nationally  falling 


into  the  still  more  dangerous  extreme  of 
underrating  it.  Steam  has,  indeed,  gone 
far  towards  equalising  seamanship;  and 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  French 
department  of  Marine  have  perhaps  ren- 
dered discipline  in  their  navy  as  good  as 
in  ours.  They,  moreover,  keep  their  trained 
men;  whilst  we  thoughtletsly  turn  ours 
adrift  whenever  ships  are  paid  off — to  be 
replaced  by  raw  hands  in  case  of  emer- 
gency/" 

The  first  vessel  of  which  Lord 
Cochrane  had  the  command  was  the 
Speedy,  which  he  describes  as  having 
been  little  more  than  a  burlesque  on 
a  vessel  of  war.  "  She  was  about  the 
size  of  an  average  coasting  brig,  her 
burden  being  158  tons.  She  was 
crowded  rather  than  manned  with 
a  crew  of  eighty-four  men  and  six 
officers,  myself  included.  Her  ar- 
mament consisted  of  fourteen  four- 
pounders! —  a  species  of  gun  little 
larger  than  a  blunderbuss.'  Still  it 
was  something  to  have  a  vessel,  and 
still  more  to  be  allowed  independent 
action,  which  Lord  Keith,  who  seems 
even  then  to  have  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  daring  character  of  his 
protege,  spontaneously  granted.  The 
Speedy  did  not  sail  with  the  squa- 
dron, but  went  out  as  a  cruiser,  Bri- 
tain being  then  at  war  both  with 
France  and  Spain  ;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  it  became  noised  all  along 
the  Spanish  coast  that  a  new  Paul 
Jones  had  arisen.  The  Speedy,  as  ma- 
naged by  Lord  Cochrane,  contrived, 
notwithstanding  the  contemptible  na- 
ture of  her  armament,  to  convulse 
the  merchantmen  with  terror.  She 
was  here  to-day,  and  there  to-morrow 
— sometimes  disguised  with  paint, 
sometimes  altered  in  her  rig,  pick- 
ing up  prizes,  cutting  out  ships  that 
lay  under  the  protection  01  forts, 
giving  battle  to  gunboats,  and  play- 
ing the  mischief  with  the  French 
privateers.  In  short,  she  became  a 
recognised  nuisance,  and  special  or- 
ders were  issued  by  the  Spanish  naval 
authorities  that  she  should  be  traced, 
trapped,  and  captured.  But  it  was 
not  by  any  means  an  easy  matter  to 
catch  Lord  Cochrane.  His  plan  of 
operations  was  to  keep  well  out  of 
sight  during  the  day,  giving  the  ene- 
my a  clear  offing,  and  to  run  in  before 
dawn  on  the  next  morning.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  he  made  a  most 
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narrow  escape,  not  so  much  through 
good  fortune,  as  by  the  exercise  of 
that  rapid  inventive  genius  which,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  extraordinary  measure. 
Don  Whiskerandos,  though  not  large- 
ly gifted  with  that  faculty  which  our 
Transatlantic  brethren  denominate 
"  'cuteness,"  had  for  once  condescend- 
ed to  a  "  dodge;"  and  one  morning, 
when  off  Plane  Island,  Lord  Coch- 
rane  was  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a 
large  ship  inshore,  which  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  well-laden  mer- 
chantman. It  was  a  honey-pot  for 
the  hornet — an  utterly  irresistible 
temptation.  We  say  that  •  on  the 
authority  of  Lord  Cpchrane  (or  rather 
Lord  Dundonald)  himself,  because  he 
has  the  courage  to  avow,  though  he 
avows  it  too  broadly  and  too  often, 
that,  in  time  of  naval  warfare,  the 
hope  of  prize-money  is  a  grand  incen- 
tive to  the  sailor.  The  men  who  talk 
about  the  inviolability  of  private  pro- 
perty of  non-belligerents  are  simply 
idiots.  We  know  perfectly  well  what 
are  the  sinews  of  war;  and  war  is  so 
terrible  a  curse  that,  when  once  de- 
clared, every  means  should  be  used 
to  cut  the  sinews  of  the  antagonist, 
else  the  curse  would  be  unnecessarily, 
and  in  some  cases  indefinitely,  pro- 
longed. There  is  but  one  sound  rule 
in  naval  warfare ;  and  that  is,  to  do 
as  much  mischief  as  you  can:  and 
though  at  first  sight  it  may  be  con- 
sidered satanic,  we  are  satisfied  that, 
in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
eminently  Christian.  Better  clear  off 
scores  at  once,  than  prolong  a  pro- 
fessional warfare.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  our  opinion  that  a 
very  strong  case  may  be  made  out 
even  in  favour  of  privateering ;  and 
in  the  event  of  a  general  war,  we  are 
satisfied  that  no  congress  resolutions 
would  be  adhered  to  for  a  single 
month.  There  must  be  a  clausum, 
as  well  as  an  apertum  mare;  and  in 
the  first  case,  when  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  cripple  the  trade 
of  an  enemy,  privateers  are  quite  as 
likely  to  be  useful  as  regular  vessels 
of  war.  But  to  return  to  our  narra- 
tive :  Lord  Cochrane,  seeing  this  ar- 
.  gosy  apparently  well  laden,  bore  down 
upon  her;  but,  on  nearing,  the  ports 
were  raised,  and  discovered  the  heavy 
armament  of  a  formidable  Spanish 
frigate. 


A  difficult  situation  that !  The 
Speedy  could  not  get  away,  for  the 
Spaniard  would  have  outsailed  her, 
and  run  her  down  by  mere  weight. 
To  fight  was  a  desperate  alternative, 
which  Lord  Cochrane,  considering 
his  inferiority  in  armament,  thought 
it  exceedingly  imprudent  to  adopt, 
unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so. 
He  therefore  met  craft  with  craft, 
having  been  already  prepared  for 
such  an  emergency.  It  had  become 
known  to  him,  while  at  Port  Ma- 
hon,  that  the  Spaniards  were  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  put  him  down, 
so,  says  he,  "  I  had  the  Speedy 
painted  in  imitation  of  the  Danish 
brig  Clomer,  the  appearance  of  this 
vessel  being  well  known  on  the  Span- 
ish coast.  We  also  shipped  a  Dan- 
ish quartermaster,  taking  the  further 
precaution  of  providing  him  with  the 
uniform  of  an  officer  of  that  nation. 
On  discovering  the  real  character  of 
our  neighbour,  the  Speedy  hoisted 
Danish  colours,  and  spoke  her.  At 
first  this  failed  to  satisfy  the  Span- 
iard, who  sent  a  boat  to  board  us. 
It  was  now  time  to  bring  the  Danish 
quartermaster  into  play  in  his  of- 
ficer's uniform ;  and  to  add  force  to 
his  explanations,  we  ran  the  quaran- 
tine flag  up  to  the  fore,  calculating 
on  the  Spanish  horror  of  the  plague, 
then  prevalent  along-  the  Barbary 
coast.  On  the  boat  coming  within 
hail, — for  the  yellow  flag  effectually 
repressed  the  enemy's  desire  to  board 
us, — pur  mock  officer  informed  the 
Spaniards  that  we  were  two  days 
from  Algiers,  where  at  the  time  the 
plague  was  violently  raging.  This 
was  enough.  The  boat  returned  to 
the  frigate,  which,  wishing  us  a  good 
voyage,  filled  and  made  sail,  whilst 
we  did  the  same." 

The  veteran  hints  that  he  was 
blamed,  by  some  of  his  officers,  for 
not  having  poured  in  such  a  broad- 
side as  the  Speedy  could  deliver, 
after  the  Spaniards,  deceived  by  the 
hoisting  of  false  colours,  were  thrown 
off  their  guard.  No  vindication  is 
necessary.  The  ruse  itself  was  per- 
fectly justifiable  and  extremely 
clever  ;  but,  once  attempted,  he  was 
bound  to  carry  it  out :  and  an  at- 
tack, under  such  circumstances, 
would  have  been  a  blot  on  his  ances- 
tral shield.  That  his  forbearance  did 
not  arise  from  want  of  pluck  (the 
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lost  possible  imputation  that  could 
be  laid  to  his  charge),  became  very 
apparent  five  months  afterwards. 
Being  off  Barcelona  on  the  6th  of 
May  1802,  after  a  smart  engagement 
with  some  gunboats,  which  Lord 
Cochrane  suspected  to  be  a  decoy,  the 
nature  of  the  trap  was  manifested  by 
the  appearance  of  a  large  ship  running 
under  the  land.  On  hauling  towards 
her,  she  altered  her  course  in  chase 
of  the  Speedy,  and  was  presently 
made  out  to  be  a  Spanish  xebec 
frigate.  We  must  again  have  re- 
course to  the  words  of  Lord  Dundon- 
ald,  for  we  cannot  venture  to  alter, 
even  in  language,  the  record  of  this 
extraordinary  engagement. 

"  As  some  of  my  officers  bad  expressed 
dissatisfaction  at  not  having  been  per- 
mitted to  attack  the  frigate  fallen  in 
with  on  the  21st  of  December,  after  her 
suspicions  had  been  lulled  by  our  device 
of  hoisting  Danish  colours,  &c. ,  I  told 
them  they  should  now  have  a  fair  fight, 
notwithstanding  that,  by  manning  the 
two  prizes  sent  to  Mahon,  our  numbers 
had  been  reduced  to  fifty-four,  officers 
and  boys  included.  Orders  were  then 
given  to  pipe  all  hands,  and  prepare  for 
action. 

"  Accordingly  we  made  towards  the 
frigate,  which  was  now  coming  down 
under  steering-sails.  At  9.30  A.M.  she 
fired  a  gun  and  hoisted  Spanish  colours, 
which  the  Speedy  acknowledged  by 
hoisting  American  colours,  our  object 
being,  as  we  were  now  exposed  to  her 
full  broadside,  to  puzzle  her,  till  we  got 
on  the  other  tack,  when  we  ran  up  the 
Knglish  ensign,  and  immediately  after- 
wards encountered  her  broadside  with- 
out damage. 

"  Shortly  afterwards  she  gave  us  an- 
other broadside,  also  without  effect.  My 
orders  were  not  to  fire  a  gun  till  we  were 
close  to  her ;  when,  running  under  her 
lee,  we  locked  our  yards  amongst  her 
rigging,  and  in  this  position  returned 
our  broadside,  such  as  it  was. 

"  To  have  fired  our  popgun  four- 
pounders  at  a  distance  would  have  been 
to  throw  away  the  ammunition  ;  but  the 
guns  being  doubly,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  trebly  shotted,  and  being  ele- 
vated, they  told  admirably  upon  her 
maindeck  ;  the  first  discharge,  as  was 
subsequently  ascertained,  killing  the 
Spanish  captain  and  the  boatswain. 

"  My  reason  for  locking  our  small 
craft  in  the  enemy's  rigging  was  the  one 
upon  which  I  mainly  relied  for  victory, 
viz.  that  from  the  height  of  the  frigate 


out  of  the  water,  the  whole  of  her  shot 
must  necessarily  go  over  our  heads, 
whilst  our  guns,  being  elevated,  would 
blow  up  her  maindeck. 

"  The  Spaniards  speedily  found  out 
the  disadvantage  under  which  they  were 
fighting,  and  gave  the  order  to  board  the 
Speedy  ;  but  as  this  order  was  as  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  us  as  by  them,  we 
avoided  it  at  the  moment  of  execution 
by  sheering  off  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 
movement,  giving  them  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry and  a  broadside  before  they  could 
recover  themselves. 

"  Twice  was  this  manoeuvre  repeated, 
and  twice  thus  averted.  The  Spaniards, 
finding  that  they  were  only  punishing 
themselves,  gave  up  further  attempts  to 
board,  and  stood  to  their  guns,  which 
were  cutting  up  our  rigging  from  stem 
to  stern,  but  doing  little  farther  dam- 
age ;  for  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  the 
lo«s  to  the  Speedy  was  only  two  men 
killed  and  four  wounded. 

"  This  kind  of  combat,  however,  could 
not  last.  Our  rigging  being  cut  up,  and 
the  Speedy's  sails  riddled  with  shot,  I 
told  the  men  that  they  must  either  take 
the  frigate  or  be  themselves  taken,  in 
which  case  the  Spaniards  would  give  no 
quarter — whilst  a  few  minutes  energe- 
tically employed  on  their  part  would  de- 
cide the  matter  in  their  own  favour. 

"  The  doctor,  Mr  Guthrie,  who,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  is  still  living  to  peruse  this 
record  of  his  gallantry,  volunteered  to 
take  the  helm  :  leaving  him  therefore 
for  the  time  both  commander  and  crew 
of  the  Speedy,  the  order  was  given  to 
board,  and  in  a  few  seconds  every  man 
was  on  the  enemy's  deck — a  feat  ren- 
dered the  more  easy  as  the  doctor  placed 
the  Speedy  close  alongside  with  admir- 
able skill. 

"  For  a  moment  the  Spaniards  seemed 
taken  by  surprise,  as  though  unwilling 
to  believe  that  so  small  a  crew  would 
have  the  audacity  to  board  them ;  but 
soon  recovering  themselves,  they  made  a 
rush  to  the  waist  of  the  frigate,  where  the 
fight  was  for  some  minutes  gallantly  car- 
ried on.  Observing  the  enemy's  colours 
still  flying,  I  directed  one  of  our  men  im- 
mediately to  haul  them  down,  when  the 
Spanish  crew,  without  pausing  to  consi- 
der by  whose  orders  the  colours  had 
been  struck,  and  naturally  believing  it 
the  act  of  their  own  officers,  gave  in, 
and  we  were  in  possession  of  the  Gamo 
frigate  of  thirty-two  heavy  guns  and  319 
men,  who  an  hour  and  a  half  before  had 
looked  upon  us  as  a  certain  if  not  au 
easy  prey." 

This  was  a  feat   probably  onex- 
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auipled  in  naval  warfare,  the  number 
of  men  killed  and  wounded  on  board 
of  the  Gamo  being  more  than  the 
whole  complement  of  the  Speedy,  in- 
cluding officers  and  crew.  It  is  curious 
to  mark  the  disproportion  of  the  con- 
quered and  the  conquering  vessels. 
The  tonnage  of  the  Gamo  was  upwards 
of  600— that  of  the  Speedy  158.  The 
Gamo  had  on  the  maindeck  22  long 
1 2-pound  ers,  and  on  the  quarterdeck, 
8  long  8-pounders  and  2  24-pounder 
carronades  ;  whereas  the  Speedy  had 
only  14  maindeck  4-pounders.  The 
crew  of  the  Gamo  was  319— that 
of  the  Speedy  54.  The  broadside 
weight  of  the  Gamo  was  190 
lb.— that  of  the  Speedy  28.  A 
more  extraordinary  victory  never 
was  gained,  because  the  Spaniards 
were  by  no  means  contemptible  an- 
tagonists. There  is  an  element  of 
greatness  in  Spain,  which,  however 
obscured  by  bad  government,  will, 
we  are  satisfied,  one  day  make  itself 
apparent ;  and  we  cannot  deny  to 
trie  Spanish  race  the  possession  of 
much  of  that  chivalrous  daring — 
founded,  it  may  be,  on  national  con- 
ceit— which  made  them  in  former 
times  an  important  European  power. 
But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  acknow- 
ledged superiority  of  the  British  in 
maritime  warfare  then  acted  as  a 
spell,  paralysing  the  energies  of  their 
antagonists,  and  smiting  them  with 
fear  in  almost  every  instance  of 
attack.  Strange  to  say,  this  enter- 
prise, which  ought  to  have  secured 
Lord  Cochrane  immediate  promo- 
tion, was  not  rewarded  as  it  should 
have  been  by  Lord  St  Vincent,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  He 
was  no  doubt  made  post- captain ; 
but  that  rank  was  given  tardily  and 
with  a  bad  grace,  and  the  noble 
author  complains  that  the  details  of 
the  action  were  not  permitted  to 
appear  in  the  Gazette.  Further,  an 
application  for  the  promotion  of  his 
first-lieutenant,  Parker,  who  had 
been  severely  wounded  in  boarding 
the  Gamo,  was  refused  on  this  pre- 
posterous ground,  among  others,  that 
'•  the  small  number  of  men  killed  on 
board  the  Speedy  did  not  warrant 
the  application."  This  led  to  a  re- 
joinder from  Lord  Cochrane — who 
always  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
claims  of  his  subordinate  officers  as 
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matters  personal  to  himself — much 
more  smart  and  stinging  than  could 
have  been  agreeable  to  official  dig- 
nity ;  and  accordingly,  from  that  day 
he  maintains  that  he  was  permanently 
placed  on  the  black  books  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. Our  conclusion,  on  a  careful 
perusal  of  this  part  of  the  volume,  is 
that  the  offence  was  given  earlier. 
His  lordship  admits  that  he  had  not 
always  been  discreet  or  circumspect 
in  his  conversation  regarding  the 
conduct  of  naval  affairs  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  his  friends  at  home 
seem  to  have  insisted  on  his  claims 
to  promotion  with  a  pertinacity 
which  almost  bordered  upon  dicta- 
tion. Now,  it  is  well  known  that 
men  in  high  office,  not  being  exempt 
from  the  common  weaknesses  of  our 
race,  are  peculiarly  sensitive  when 
claims  for  promotion  or  recompense 
are  urged  upon  them  almost  in  a  de- 
fiant tone.  Having  certain  powers, 
and  in  some  cases  very  large  powers, 
they  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  they 
are  beyond  the  influence  of  mere  so- 
licitation ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  it 
should  so  happen  that  they  have  im- 
bibed even  the  slightest  prejudice 
against  an  individual  so  recom- 
mended, they  are  almost  certain  to 
devise,  if  they  cannot  find,  just  rea- 
sons for  refusing  the  demand.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  Lord  St  Vincent 
must  have  been  greatly  nettled  by 
some  reported  observations  of  Lord 
Cochrane  which  reached  his  ears — 
observations,  which,  considering  their 
disparity  in  years  and  experience, 
must  naturally  have  appeared  to 
him  as  impertinent ;  that  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  friends,  pushed  per- 
haps beyond  the  boundary  of  pru- 
dence, made  him  obstinate,  and  even 
unjust,  as  to  Lord  Cochrane's  own 
promotion  ;  and  that  the  spirited  re- 
joinder of  the  latter  in  behalf  of  his 
gallant  lieutenant  was  construed,  and 
not  without  some  show  of  reason, 
into  an  act  of  insubordination.  It  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  adjudicate  in  such 
matters.  We  have  now  the  details  of 
the  deed  before  us,  as  they  were 
then  reported  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
unquestionably  nothing  more  gallant 
could  be  conceived,  or  is  anywhere 
recorded.  Still  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  services, 
however  great,  were  too  clamorously 
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insisted  on,  and  that  a  latitude  of 
expression  was  used  which  could 
hardly  fail  in  defeating  its  imme- 
diate object  There  is  an  old  Scot- 
tish motto,  "  Bide  the  time,"  which 
it  would  have  been  well  if  Lord 
Cochrane  had  adopted ;  for  merit 
such  as  his,  combined  with  enter- 
prise and  unrivalled  ingenuity,  could 
not  have  been  hid  long  under  any 
kind  of  bushel ;  and,  without  exciting 
jealousy  or  making  enemies  in  high 
places,  he  would  soon  have  attained 
such  a  position  that  his  reforming 
views  with  regard  to  the  navy  must 
have  been  listened  to  with  extreme 
respect.  But  at  the  time  of  his  rup- 
ture with  the  Admiralty  he  was  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  We  do  not, 
whatever  may  be  their  exploits,  ac- 
cept men  of  twenty-five  as  competent 
censors.  They  cannot  be  accepted 
as  such ;  for  the  real  hearty  and 
genuine  man  of  twenty-five  talks  an 
infinite  deal  of  nonsense.  He  may 
have  sagacity,  but  he  wants  expe- 
rience ;  and  if,  as  was  the  case 
with  Lord  Cochrane,  he  has  im- 
bibed strong  political  opinions,  he  al- 
most invariably  commences  a  furious 
and  sometimes  indiscriminate  attack 
upon  the  powers  that  be,  and  the 
system  which  he  finds  established. 
This  naturally  incenses  the  chiefs  of 
departments,  who,  though  they  may 
not  be  despotically  inclined,  are  very 
apt  to  become  despotic  in  conse- 
quence of  much  badgering  and  pro- 
vocation. They  are  peculiarly  jealous 
of  their  authority,  and  prone  to  re- 
sent any  interference  with  the  exer- 
cise of  their  patronage.  They  wince 
under  criticism  even  of  the  public 
press  ;  but  they  regard  the  strictures 
of  a  junior  officer  as  so  many  symptoms 
of  rebellion.  We  therefore  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Lord  Cochrane's 
professional  advancement  was  slower 
than  his  great  merit  deserved,  and 
that  he  was  regarded  at  the  Admir- 
alty with  anything  but  a  favourable 
eye. 

That  Lord  Cochrane  was  in  some 
sense  a  martyr  we  readily  allow ;  but 
it  appears  to  us  that  he  took  unne- 
cessary pains  to  court  martyrdom. 
He  is,  however,  quite  as  satisfied 
now  as  he  was  then  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  course  which  he  pursued, 
and  he  vindicates  it  as  follows : — 


"To  those  who  may  think  ray  con- 
duct towards  the  First  Lord  and  the 
Board  disrespectful,  I  can  only  say, 
that  were  ray  life  to  begin  anew,  with 
my  present  experience  of  consequences, 
I  would  again  pursue  the  same  course. 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  navy  and 
the  nation  than  political  favouritism  on 
the  part  of  the  Admiralty — of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  damp  that  ardour  which  should 
form  one  of  the  first  requisites  for  fu- 
ture command.  I  would  rather  say  to 
the  young  officer,  '  If  you  have,  in  the 
exercise  of  your  profession,  acquired  a 
right  which  is  wrongfully  withheld — de- 
mand it,  stick  to  it  with  unshaken  per- 
tinacity :  none  but  a  corrupt  body  can 
possibly  think  the  worse  of  you  for  it  : 
even  though  you  may  be  treated  like 
myself,  you  are  doing  your  country 
good  service  by  exposing  favouritism, 
which  is  only  another  term  for  corrup- 
tion.' " 

Now,  whilst  we  agree  with  Lord 
Dundonald  that  favouritism  in  the 
service  is  a  crying  evil,  as  the 
practice  of  successive  Whig  adminis- 
trations has  amply  demonstrated,  we 
demur  to  the  soundness  of  the  advice 
which  he  proffers  to  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  his  profession.  Heaven  knows 
we  are  all  of  us  too  apt  to  consider 
ourselves  slighted,  underrated,  and 
ill-used.  There  is  a  large  fund  of 
vanity  in  every  bosom ;  and  you  will 
hardly  find  a  man  in  any  branch  of 
the  public  service,  naval,  military, 
or  civil,  who  considers  that  he  has 
been  rewarded  strictly  according  to 
his  deserts.  Some  go  the  length  of 
asserting  that  their  friends  have  been 
uniformly  treated  with  neglect  and 
injustice.  More  than  one  ludicrous 
instance  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
late  Lord  Cockburn's  Memorials,  in 
which,  speaking  of  divers  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  lives  had  been  fed,  not 
on  the  bread  and  water,  but  on  the 
beef  and  claret  of  patronage,  he  pro- 
claims them  to  have  been  scandal- 
ously "  ill-used.1'  The  truth  is,  we 
cannot  be  judges  of  our  own  merits. 
We  hardly  ever  knew  the  man  who, 
on  taking  an  inventory  of  his  posses- 
sions, lands,  books,  plate,  pictures, 
or  anything  else  beyond  hard  cash, 
as  to  which  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  mistake,  did  not  err  grossly  in 
valuing  them  beyond  their  worth  in 
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the  market.    In  estimating  his  own 

Eersonal  claims  he  is  even  more 
able  to  error,  for  there  is  nothing 
which  a  man  esteems  more  highly 
than  himself.  We  cannot  think  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  but  very  much  the  reverse, 
if  every  officer  who  considers  himself 
as  slighted,  or  whose  promotion  has 
not  been  so  rapid  as  he  expected, 
should  take  Lord  Dundonald's  ad- 
vice, and  make  the  air  vocal  with  his 
complaints.  The  wiser,  and,  we  shall 
add,  the  more  dignified  course,  is  to 
abstain  from  clamour,  diligently  and 
cheerfully  to  perform  the  allotted 
duty,  and  to  trust  to  Time,  the  grand 
remedier,  that  sooner  or  later  assigns 
to  every  man  his  just  position  and 
reward.  Lord  Cochrane,  however, 
held  the  opposite  view,  and  involved 
himself  in  a  feud  with  the  Admir- 
alty. 

His  application  for  a  ship  having 
been  refused,  Lord  Cochrane  deter- 
mined to  apply  himself  closely  to  an 
investigation  of  abuses  in  the  navy, 
with  the  view  of  exposing  these  as 
soon  as  he  could  obtain  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, which  now  suggested  itself 
to  him  as  an  object  of  ambition. 
Already  he  had  personal  experience 
of  the  system  in  the  matter  of  prize- 
money. 

"  One  of  the  most  crying  evils  of  our 
then  naval  administration  had  fallen 
heavily  upon  me,  though  so  young  in 
command — viz.,  the  Admiralty  Courts  ; 
but  for  the  peculations  consequent  on 
which,  the  cruise  of  the  Speedy  ought  to 
have  sent  home  myself,  officers,  and 
crew,  with  competence.  As  it  was,  we 
got  all  the  fighting,  whilst  the  Admiralty 
Court  and  its  hungry  parasites  monopol- 
ised the  greater  portion  of  our  hard-won 
prize-money.  In  many  cases  they  took 
the  whole  !  and  in  one  case  brought  me 
in  debt,  though  the  prize  was  worth 
several  thousand  pounds. 

"  Hitherto  no  naval  officer  had  ven- 
tured to  expose,  in  Parliament  or  out  of 
it,  this,  or  indeed  any  other  gross  abuse 
of  the  naval  service ;  and  having  nothing 
better  to  do,  want  of  employment  ap- 
peared to  offer  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
constituting  myself  the  Quixote  of  the 
profession." 

Lord  Cochrane,  however,  did  not 
entirely  devote  himself  to  the  task  of 
hunting  up  abuses.  He  did  a  much 
wiser  thing  ;  for  being  aware  that 


his  early  education  had  been  defec- 
tive, he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  and 
attended  classes  at  the  University 
there,  studying,  as  he  tells  us,  very 
hard,  in  the  year  1802,  when  Lord 
Palmerston  was  also  a  student  re- 
siding under  the  roof  of  Dugald 
Stewart. 

Next  year  war  was  renewed  with 
France,  and  Lord  Cochrane  again  ap- 
plied for  a  ship.  Lord  St  Vincent, 
whom  he  evidently  regards  as  his 
evil  genius,  informed  him  that  none 
was  available.  Lord  Cochrane,  how- 
ever, had  previously  ascertained  what 
ships  were  fitting  for  sea,  and  enu- 
merated several.  These,  the  First 
Lord  said,  were  already  promised. 
Next  he  mentioned  others  in  a  less 
forward  state— they  were  too  large. 
Out  came  a  fresh  list,  but  these  were 
not  in  progress. 

"  In  short,  it  became  clear  that  the 
British  navy  contained  no  ship  of  war 
for  me.  I  frankly  told  his  Lordship  as 
much,  remarking  tha.t  as  '  the  Board 
were  evidently  of  opinion  that  my  ser- 
vices were  not  required,  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  go  back  to  the  College 
of  Edinburgh  and  pursue  my  studies, 
with  a  view  of  occupying  myself  in  some 
other  employment.'  His  Lordship  eyed 
me  keenly,  to  see  whether  I  really  meant 
what  I  said,  and  observing  no  signs  of 
flinching — for,  beyond  doubt,  my  coun- 
tenance showed  signs  of  disgust  at  such 
unmerited  treatment — he  said,  '  Well, 
you  shall  have  a  ship.  Go  down  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  there  await  the  orders  of  the 
Admiralty  ! " 

Down  accordingly  to  Plymouth 
went  Lord  Cochrane ;  but  instead  of 
a  ship,  he  found  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  tub. 
The  Arab,  he  tells  us,  was  an  old 
collier  that  could  not  work  to  wind- 
ward. She  was  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed in  watching  the  enemy  in 
Boulogne;  but  Lord  Cochrane  very 
soon  discovered  that  she  was  useless 
for  such  a  service ;  and  the  Admiralty 
accordingly  directed  him  to  cruise  in 
the  North  Sea  for  the  protection  of 
the  fisheries.  This  he  stigmatises  as  a 
cruel  order  devised  by  official  male- 
volence. With  deference,  we  think 
his  Lordship  is  hardly  justified  in 
making  so  serious  a  charge.  By  his 
own  showing,  the  Arab  was  unfit  for 
service  on  the  French  coast,  but  it  by 
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no  means  follows  that  she  was  unfit 
for  cruising  in  the  North  Seas  :  and 
it  would  be  totally  contrary  to  all  rule, 
and  subversive  of  authority,  if  every 
captain  were  to  be  allowed  to  select 
his  own  destination.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  more  fortunate; 
Lord  St  Vincent  had  retired  from 
the  Admiralty,  where  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Melville,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  the 
Pallas,  a  new  fir-built  frigate  of  thirty- 
two  guns. 

Lord  Melville  did  more,  for  he 
gave  him  permission  to  cruise  off  the 
Azores  for  a  month  under  Admiralty 
orders.  This  was  a  great  boon,  for 
he  was  thus  made  independent  of 
superior  command;  and  there  was 
good  hope  of  picking  up  some  valu- 
able prizes — a  sport  into  which  his 
Lordshipalwaysentered  with  peculiar 
zest— in  the  shape  of  vessels  which 
might  be  bound  from  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  to  Cadiz.  Nor  was  he 
disappointed ;  for  he  managed  to  cap- 
ture and  send  home  three  large  ships 
with  valuable  cargoes,  not  only  of 
produce,  but  of  jewels,  ingots,  dollars, 
and  plate  ;  and  finally  the  Pallas  re- 
turned to  Plymouth,  "  with  three 
large  golden  candlesticks,  each  about 
five  feet  high,  placed  upon  the  mast- 
heads." 

His  Lordship  does  not  tell  us  what 
was  the  amount  of  his  share ;  but 
it  must  have  been  something  very 
handsome  indeed,  for  on  the  strength 
of  it  he  proceeded  to  contest  the  bor- 
ough of  Honiton,  with  the  view  of 
taking  his  seat  in  Parliament  as  an 
extreme  Reformer. 

He  had  much  better  have  stuck  to 
his  profession.  He  was  defeated  on 
the  first  attempt,  but  was  successful 
in  the  second,  though  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons until  1807,  when,  at  a  general 
election,  he  was  returned  for  West- 
minster along  with  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett.  Before  his  return  by  the  electors 
of  Honiton,  he  had  performed  a  most 
brilliant  exploit  off  Isle  d'Aix,  which 
we  regret  we  cannot  advert  to  more 
fully.  Conceiving  that  his  first-lieu- 
tenant Haswell  was  entitled  to  pro- 
motion, which  the  authorities  were 
not  ready  to  grant,  Lord  Cochrane, 
so  soon  as  he  became  M.P.,  intimated 
that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  bring 
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this  case,  and  another  in  which  he 
was  equally  interested,  l>efore  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose "  a  partiality  so  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  navy."  This  had 
the  desired  effect.  Both  the  lieu- 
tenants were  promoted  ;  and  Lord 
Cochrane  was  appointed  to  the  Im- 
perieuse  frigate,  evidently,  he  thinks, 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  way.  After 
his  return  for  Westminster  he  did 
speak ;  but  evidently  without  produc- 
ing any  effect,  for  the  motion  which  he 
made  on  the  subject  of  naval  abuses 
w as  negatived  without  a  division.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  was  ordered 
to  join  Lord  Colling  wood's  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

There  follows  what -we  consider 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
volume,  the  record  of  the  cruise  of 
the  Impe'ricuse,  which  occupies  four 
chapters.  The  reader  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  observe,  both  from  our 
quotations  and  commentary,  that  we 
feel  a  little  vexed  by  the  intermin- 
able allusions  made  to  prize-money, 
and  the  injustice  which  Lord  Coch- 
rane sustained  at  the  hands  of  the 
Admiralty  Courts.  We  regret,  for 
his  Lordship's  sake,  that  he  has  in- 
dulged in  so  much  querulous  lamen- 
tation, and  has  owned  to  such  an 
exorbitant  appetite  for  this  species  of 
plunder.  We  wish  to  regard  him  as 
a  naval  hero,  which  he  truly  was,  but 
he  constantly  obtrudes  ujxin  us  sen- 
timents which  savour  somewhat  of 
the  buccaneer.  We  can  easily  believe 
that  no  sailor  is  indifferent  to  the 
charms  of  prize-money.  Such  cap- 
tures must  be  very  enticing ;  and  we 
can  understand  the  raptures  of  Jack 
Bunce,  who,  poor  fellow,  sailed  under 
no  legalised  flag,  when  commenting 
on  an  encounter  in  the  open  sea  : 
"  Give  me  such  a  chase  as  we  might 
see  from  the  mast-head  off  the  island 
of  Trinidado  !  Your  Don,  rolling  as 
deep  in  the  water  as  a  grampus,  deep 
loaden  with  rum,  sugar,  and  bales  of 
tobacco,  and  all  the  rest  ingots,  moi- 
dores,  and  gold  dust ;  then  set  all 
sail,  clear  the  deck,  stand  to  quarters, 
up  with  the  Jolly  Roger— we  near 
her — we  make  her  out  to  bs  well 
manned  and  armed — the  Don  blazes 
away — never  mind  yet,  my  brave 
lads  —  run  her  alongside,  and  on 
board  with  you — to  work  with  your 
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grenadoes,  your  cutlasses,  pole-axes, 
and  pistols.  The  Don  cries  Miseri- 
cordia,  and  we  share  the  cargo  with- 
out co  licentio  Seignior."  But,  some- 
how or  other,  we  do  not  like  to  hear 
any  such  unctuous  gloatings  from 
a  British  admiral ;  and  we  would 
much  rather  that  some  of  the  passages 
to  which  we  refer  had  been  cancelled. 
The  perpetual  obtrusion  of  pecuniary 
interest  interferes  with  our  estimate 
of  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  man ; 
for,  in  a  British  officer,  we  expect 
that  zeal  for  the  public  service  shall 
be  the  grand  motive  power,  and  that 
the  desire  for  private  emolument 
shall  always  be  considered  as  sub- 
sidiary. We  by  no  means  intend  to 
convey  the  impression  that  Lord 
Dundonald  was  ever  wanting  in  zeal, 
or  that,  even  in  the  minutest  instance, 
he  would  have  allowed  personal  con- 
siderations to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  We  honour  and 
venerate  the  man ;  and  our  complaint 
simply  is,  that  in  this  respect  he  has 
wronged  himself.  Had  Nelson  writ- 
ten his  own  memoirs,  and  talked  so 
about  prize-money, we  doubt  whether 
his  fame  would  have  been  so  colos- 
sal as  we  now  behold  it. 

We  get  rid  of  much  of  this  objec- 
tionable feature  in  the  narrative  of 
the  cruise  of  the  Impdrieuse.  Like 
Keith,  Lord  Collingwood  seems  to 
have  understood  and  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated the  great  talent  and  almost 
unlimited  resources  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane: for  instead  of  keeping  him 
attached  to  the  fleet,  he  gave  him 
instructions  to  harass  the  French  and 
Spanish  coast  as  opportunity  served. 
To  explain  adequately  the  masterly, 
audacious,  and  skilful  way  in  which 
this  duty  was  performed,  would  al- 
most require  a  transcript  of  many 
pages.  The  destruction  of  sema- 
phores, the  land  operations,  the  cut- 
ting-up  of  sea-coast  roads,  and  the 
cutting-out  of  hostile  vessels,  crowd 
upon  us,  so  that  we  can  only  give  the 
summary  contained  in  the  summary 
of  brave  Lord  Collingwood,  a  hero 
into  whose  noble  soul  no  thought  of 
jealousy  ever  entered. 

"  I  enclose  a  letter  which  I  have  just 
received  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Cochrane,  captain  of  the  Impe'rieuse, 
stating  the  services  on  which  he  had 
been  employed  on  the  coast  of  Langue- 


doc.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  zeal  and 
activity  with  which  his  Lordship  pursues 
the  enemy.  The  success  which  attends 
his  enterprises  clearly  indicates  with 
what  skill  and  ability  they  are  conducted, 
besides  keeping  the  coast  in  constant 
alarm,  causing  a  general  suspension  of 
the  trade,  and  harassing  a  body  of  troops 
employed  in  opposing  him.  He  has 
probably  prevented  those  troops  which 
were  intended  for  Figueras  from  advanc- 
ing into  Spain,  by  giving  them  employ- 
ment in  the  defence  of  their  own  coasts." 

This  is  high  testimony,  but  not,  as 
we  are  thoroughly  assured,  one  atom 
beyond  the  truth. 

The  defence  of  the  castle  of  Trini- 
dad at  Rosas  was  another  splendid 
instance  of  the  heroism,  daring,  and 
apparently  inexhaustible  resources  of 
Lord  Cochrane.  If  not  crowned  with 
entire  success — for  his  Lordship  was 
finally  compelled  to  abandon  the 
place— it  paralysed  the  movements 
of  the  French  army  in  Catalonia, 
showing  what  might  have  been  done 
if  even  a  small  British  squadron  had 
been  sent  to  the  west  coast  of  France, 
in  the  way  of  preventing,  by  finding 
occupation  for  them  at  home,  the 
despatch  of  more  troops  to  Spain. 

"  My  object  then  was,"  says  Lord 
Dundonald — "  as  from  long  and  unceas- 
ing experience  I  considered  myself  en- 
titled to  the  command  of  more  than  one 
ship — to  propose  to  the  Government  to 
take  possession  of  the  French  islands  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  to  let  me  with 
a  small  squadron  operate  against  the 
enemy's  seaboard  there,  as  I  had  previ- 
ously done  with  the  Speedy  and  Impe'ri- 
euse, from  Montpellier  to  Barcelona. 
Had  this  permission  been  granted,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  stake  my  professional  re- 
putation that  neither  the  Peninsular  war, 
nor  its  enormous  cost  to  the  nation,  from 
1809  omvards,  would  ererhave  been  heard 
of.  It  would  have  been  easy — -as  it  wilt 
always  be  easy  in  case  of  future  wars — 
that  is,  provided  those  who  have  the 
direction  of  national  affairs  have  the 
sagacity  to  foresee  disaster,  and,  foresee- 
ing it,  to  take  the  initiative — so  to  harass 
the  French  coast  as  to  find  full  employ- 
ment for  their  troops  at  home,  and  thus 
to  render  any  operations  in  western 
Spain,  or  even  in  foreign  countries,  next 
to  impossible." 

The  italics  in  the  foregoing  passage 
are  Lord  Dundonald's,  and  are  doubt- 
less intended  to  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  his  opinion.  Certainly  it  is 
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well  worth  consideration  ;  for  it  is 
not  merely  speculative,  but  is  based 
upon  practical  experience,  as  exhibited 
throughout  this  interesting  volume. 
It  may  be  that  the  present  Emperor 
of  the  French,  whose  sagacity  none 
can  question,  attaches  quite  as  much 
importance  to  this  point  as  does  Lord 
Dundonald  ;  and  that  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  French  navy,  which  has 
caused  such  a  sensation  in  this  coun- 
try, may  have  been  made  quite  as 
much  for  defensive  as  for  aggressive 
purposes.  It  is  evident  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  general  European  war,  in 
which  Britain  and  France  should 
be  ranged  on  opposite  sides,  such  a 
scheme  of  operation  as  Lord  Dun- 
donald proposes  would  be  most  effec- 
tive as  a  diversion  and  impediment 
to  military  occupation  of  foreign 
countries,  and  could  only  be  resisted 
by  a  large  naval  force,  especially  of 
gunboats,  to  guard  and  defend  the 
shores. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  history  of 
the  attack  upon  the  French  fleet  in 
Basque  Roads,  of  which  Lord  Dun- 
donald gives  a  very  different  version 
from  any  which  has  yet  appeared. 
His  narrative  is  so  circumstantial  and 
so  fortified  by  proof,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  its  accuracy  in  every  particu- 
lar ;  but  it  is  not  an  agreeable  chap- 
ter in  our  naval  annals,  inasmuch  as 
it  imputes  to  Admiral  Lord  Gambier 
not  only  imbecility  in  action,  but 
meanness  towards  Lord  Cochrane, 
who  was  the  true  hero  of  that  fight. 
It  is  now,  we  believe,  generally  ad- 
mitted that  on  that  occasion  the  in- 
decision of  Lord  Gambier  alone  pre- 
vented the  total  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet ;  and  it  was  but  natural 
for  him  to  palliate  this  by  any  kind 
of  specious  argument ;  but  the  at- 
tempt to  defraud  Cochrane  of  his 
just  meed  of  credit  for  his  almost  un- 
paralleled exertions  was  so  base,  that 
but  for  the  evidence  afforded  by  a 
comparison  of  the  several  despatches, 
we  should  hardly  have  credited  the 
charge. 

In  order  to  make  the  story  com- 
prehensible to  the  reader,  we  must 
premise  that  early  in  the  year  1809, 
a  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Vil- 
laumez  was  blockaded  in  the  inner 
roads  of  the  Isle  d'Aix,  by  an  almost 
equal  British  force  under  Lord  Gam- 


bier, which  anchored  in  the  Basque 
Roads  directly  opposite  to  the  enemy. 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  thus  describes 
the  French  position :  "  The  French 
fleet  was  now  anchored  in  a  very  strong 
position.  On  one  Bide  they  were 
covered  by  the  Isle  d'Aix,  garrisoned 
by  two  thousand  men,  ana  batteries 
mounting  thirty  long  thirty-six  poun- 
ders and  several  mortars ;  while  on 
the  other,  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  and  a  half, 
was  fortified  by  several  works,  the 
guns  of  which  nearly  reached  the 
range  of  those  of  the  citadel  of  Aix. 
Shoals  also  abounded  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  the  French  fleet  was 
drawn  up  in  two  close  lines,  between 
the  protecting  forts  near  the  shore." 
As  a  further  defence,  a  strong  boom 
had  been  constructed,  forming  two 
sides  of  a  triangle,  with  its  apex 
towards  the  British  fleet,  the  distance 
between  the  extremities  of  the  base 
being  nearly  a  mile.  "This  for- 
midable obstacle,"  says  Lord  Dun- 
donald," was  composed  of  large  spars, 
bound  bv  chains,  and  moored  along 
its  whole  double  line  with  heavy 
anchors  at  appropriate  intervals, 
forming  the  most  stupendous  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  on  record."  The 
French  also  had  this  advantage,  that 
in  case  of  need  they  could  slip  cable 
and  run  up  the  river  Charente. 

It  was  of  very  great  importance 
that  this  fleet  should  be  destroyed, 
because,  if  it  managed  to  slip  out  and 

fet  off  to  the  West  Indies,  as  was 
nown  to  have  been  its  original  des- 
tination, vast  injury  might  be  done 
to  British  commerce.  The  Board  of 
Admiralty  seem  to  have  held  this 
view  strongly,  and  they  seem  also  to 
have  been  aware  that  Lord  Gambier 
was  not  suited  for  such  a  service.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  had  Lord  Cochrane 
arrived  in  England  (a  bare  fortnight 
after  Lord  Gambier  nad  anchored  in 
Basque  Roads),  than  he  was  sent  for 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  consulted  by 
the  First  Lord  (Mulgrave)  as  to  the 
practicability  of  destroying  or  dis- 
abling the  French  squadron.  Lord 
Mulgrave  further  stated  that  the 
opinion  of  various  naval  officers  as 
to  the  practicability  of  accomplish- 
ing that  object  by  means  of  n'reships 
had  been  taken,  but  that  it  was  dis- 
couraging. He  also  produced  a  letter 
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from  Lord  Gambler  plainly  indicat- 
ing reluctance  to  attempt  bombard- 
ing the  enemy's  fleet,  and  stating  that 
the  operation  of  fireships  "  is  a  hor- 
rible mode  of  warfare,  and  the  attempt 
hazardous,  if  not  desperate? 

" '  You  see,'  said  Lord  Mulgrave,  'that 
Lord  Gambier  will  not  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  attack,  and  the  Ad- 
miralty is  not  disposed  to  bear  the  onus 
of  failure  by  means  of  an  attack  by  fire- 
ships,  however  desirous  they  may  be  that 
such  an  attack  should  be  made.' 

"  It  was  now  clear  to  me  why  I  had 
been  sent  for  to  the  Admiralty,  where 
not  a  word  of  approbation  of  my  previous 
services  was  uttered.  The  Channel  fleet 
had  been  doing  worse  than  nothing.  The 
nation  was  dissatisfied,  and  even  the 
existence  of  the  Ministry  was  at  stake. 
They  wanted  a  victory,  and  the  admiral 
commanding  plainly  told  them  he  would  . 
not  risk  a  defeat.  Other  naval" officers 
had  been  consulted,  who  had  disapproved 
of  the  use  of  fireships,  and,  as  a  last  re- 
source, I  had  been  sent  for,  in  the  hope 
that  I  would  undertake  the  enterprise. 
If  this  were  successful,  the  fleet  would 
get  the  credit  which  would  thus  be  re- 
flected on  the  Ministry  ;  and  if  it  failed, 
the  consequence  would  be  the  loss  of  my 
individual  reputation,  as  both  Ministry 
and  Commander-in-Chief  would  lay  the 
blame  on  me." 

This,  we  are  assured  by  Lord  Dun- 
donald,  was  his  instantaneous  reflec- 
tion on  receiving  the  above  communi- 
cation. As,  however,  he  was  familiar 
with  the  locality  and  anchorage,  and 
had  actually  devised  a  plan  of  attack, 
he  did  not  consider  himself  justified 
in  withholding  it.  The  plan  was  a 
combination  of  explosion-vessels  of 
the  nature  of  floating  mines,  with 
fireships,  such  as  actually  was  car- 
ried into  effect.  But  he  determined 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  exe- 
cution, and  stated  that  repeatedly, 
both  verbally  and  in  writing,  to  Lord 
Mulgrave,  on  the  ground  that,  being 
a  junior  officer,  his  appearing  in  the 
matter  would  excite  against  him  a 
great  degree  of  jealousy,  and  that 
Lord  Gambier  might  consider  it  pre- 
sumptuous in  a  mere  captain  to  un- 
dertake what  he  had  not  hesitated 
to  describe  as  hazardous,  if  not  des- 
perate. The  Board,  however,  would 
not  listen  to  his  objections ;  Lord 
Mulgrave  promised  to  make  every- 
thing smooth  with  the  admiral ;  and 
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Lord  Cochrane  sailed  in  the  Impe'ri- 
euse  for  Basque  Roads. 

We  have  entered  rather  fully  into 
this  matter,  because  we  observe  that 
the  generally  received  version  of  Lord 
Cochrane's  appointment  to  this  ser- 
vice is  very  different  from  the  above. 
In  the  Annual^  Register  for  1809  we 
find  the  following  : — 

"  While  Lord  Gambier,  iu  conformity 
to  the  instructions  which  he  had  received, 
was  considering  in  what  manner  the 
attack  might  best  be  made  as  soon  aa 
the  fireships  should  reach  him,  Lord 
Cochrane  returned  to  England  from  the 
coast  of  Catalonia,  where,  in  that  heroic 
spirit  of  enterprise  by  which  he  is  so 
eminently  distinguished,  he  had  rendered 
signal  services  to  the  Spaniards.  In  his 
interview  with^the  Board  of  Admiralty 
the  expedition  which  was  then  fitting 
out  was  spoken  of,  and  he  was  told  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  French 
fleet  in  the  roads  of  the  Isle  of  Aix.  He 
replied,  that  it  was  a  service  very  easy  to 
be  accomplished.  Upon  this  the  question 
was  asked  him  if  he  would  undertake  it, 
and  he,  of  course,  instantly  answered  yes. 
Lord  Cochrane,  therefore,  in  the  Im- 
perieuse,  joined  Lord  Gambier." 

Such  was  the  current  report  of  the 
time  ;  and  it  goes  a  long  way  to  ex- 
plain not  only  the  singular  apathy 
exhibited  by  Lord  Gambier  during 
the  action,  but  the  evident  jealousy 
of  some  of  the  captains  senior  to 
Lord  Cochrane,  who  were  examined 
by  the  court-martial  afterwards  held 
upon  the  admiral.  It  could  hardly 
be  otherwise.  Lord  Gambier  from  the 
first  had  expressed  himself  against 
an  attack,  either  by  way  of  bombard- 
ment or  by  sending  in  fireships,  so 
that  he  was  little  likely  to  be  grati- 
fied by  the  successful  result  of  a  plan 
devised  and  carried  into  effect  by  a 
junior  officer.  The  senior  captains 
also  regarded  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Cochrane.  as  an  insult  to  the 
fleet. 

"  Every  captain  was  my  senior,  and 
the  moment  my  plans  were  made  known, 
all  regarded  me  as  an  interloper,  sent  to 
take  the  credit  from  those  to  whom  it 
was  now  considered  legitimately  to  be- 
long. '  Why,  could  we  not  have  done 
this  as  well  as  Lord  Cochrane]'  was  the 
general  cry  of  the  fleet,  and  the  question 
was  reasonable  ;  for  the  means  once 
devised,  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  carrying  them  out.  Others  asked, 
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'  Why  did  not  Lord  Gambler  permit  us 
to  do  this  before]'  the  second  query 
taking  much  of  the  sting  from  the  first, 
as  regarded  myself,  by  laying  the  blame 
on  the  Commander-in-Chief." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Channel  fleet 
•was  then  in  a  state  of  almost  entire 
disorganisation,  Lord  Gambier  be- 
ing considered  by  many  as  utterly 
incompetent  for  command;  and  BO 
little  was  his  authority  respected, 
that,  says  Lord  Dundonald,  "  the  ill- 
humour  of  the  fleet  found  an  exponent 
in  the  person  of  Admiral  Harvey,  a 
brave  Trafalgar  officer,  whose  abuse 
of  Lord  Gambier  to  his  face  was 
such  as  I  had  never  before  witnessed 
from  a  subordinate."  Lord  Cochrane 
truly  found  himself  in  the  position 
of  the  appointed  leader  of  a  des- 
perately forlorn  hope.  To  add  to 
these  embarrassments,  he  discovered 
that,  during  all  the  time  the  fleet 
had  lain  in  Basque  Roads,  no  sound- 
ings had  been  made,  so  as  to  as- 
certain the  depth  of  the  channels  or 
the  exact  position  of  the  shoals  ! 

Nevertheless  he  set  himself  to  work 
with  an  energy  which  nothing  could 
daunt.  He  collected  his  fireships, 
constructed  his  explosion  -  vessels  ; 
and,  if  allowed  to  proceed  in  his  own 
way,  and  select  his  own  opportunity, 
might  have  burned  the  whole  French 
fleet  without  giving  Lord  Gambier 
the  slightest  trouble.  But  Lord 
Gambier  chose  to  interfere,  just  when 
he  ought  not  to  have  done  so.  He 
would  not  sanction  the  attack  on  the 
night  proposed  by  Lord  Cochrane  ;  so 
that  the  French  admiral,  alarmed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  fireships,  had  time 
to  turn  the  delay  to  account  by  alter- 
ing the  position  of  his  fleet,  so  as  to 
expose  it  to  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  danger.  The  French  de- 
pended very  much  upon  the  boom, 
which  they  thought  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient protection  against  fireships  ; 
but  they  had  not  calculated  upon 
the  employment  of  explosion-vessels, 
•which,  indeed,  they  could  hardly  do, 
seeing  that  these  were  the  invention 
of  Lord  Cochrane. 

On  the  night  of  the  llth  of  April, 
the  wind  blowing  hard,  and  the  sea 
being  high,  Lord  Cochrane  was  at 
last  permitted  to  make  the  attack. 
The  service  being  a  desperate  one, 
as  the  manning  and  conduct  of 


fireships  ever  must  be,  it  was  left 
to  volunteers  ;  but  a  suflBcieney  of 
officers  and  men  came  forward  for 
the  purpose.  The  Impe'rieuse  stood 
in  to  the  edge  of  a  shoal,  where  she 
anchored,  with  one  of  the  two  ex- 
plosion-vessels prepared  by  Lord 
Cochrane,  made  fast  to  her  stern ;  it 
being  his  intention,  after  having 
fired  the  first,  to  return  for  the  other, 
to  be  used  as  circumstances  might 
suggest.  Three  frigates  were  an- 
chored at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Impe'rieuse,  to  receive  the  crews  of 
the  fireships  on  their  return.  Lord 
Cochrane  had  also  contemplated  that 
their  position  there  would  enable 
them  to  support  the  boats  of  the 
fleet,  which  should  have  been  ready 
to  assist  the  fireships.  "  But,"  says 
he,  with  significant  brevity,  "the 
boats  of  the  fleet  were  not,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  made  use  of  at  all." 

The  idea  of  a  naval  conflict  is  al- 
ways, we  think,  more  appalling  than 
that  of  a  landward  battle.  The 
concentration  of  the  artillery — the 
narrow  space  —  the  shattering  of 
splinters — and  the  consciousness  that 
the  deep  sea  yawns  below,  must  try 
the  nerves  more  severely,  though 
they  may  excite  the  brain  more 
strongly  than  a  contest  upon  mother 
earth.  But  when  we  add  to  that 
the  horrors  of  a  midnight  attack, 
made  in  vessels  charged  with  every 
kind  of  combustible  and  explosive 
material,  passing  through  a  storm  of 
shot  and  shell  from  a  hostile  battery, 
the  imagination  can  picture  nothing 
more  terrible. 

Accompanied  by  one  lieutenant 
(Bissel)  and  four  seamen,  Lord 
Cochrane  went  on  board  the  largest 
of  the  explosion-vessels,  containing 
fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  powder, 
several  hundred  shells,  and  nearly 
three  thousand  hand-grenades.  The 
fireships  were  to  follow.  Drifting 
through  the  darkness,  the  gallant  six 
soon  nearedthe  estimated  position  of 
the  French  ships,  and  Lorcl  Cochrane 
having  kindled  with  his  own  hand 
the  port  fires,  they  hurried  into  the 
boat,  and  pulled  away  for  their  lives, 
with  a  strong  wind  and  sea  against 
them,  which  materially  retarded  their 
progress. 

"  To  our  consternation,  the  fuses, 
which  bad  been  constructed  to  burn 
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fifteen  minutes,  lasted  little  more  than 
half  that  time,  when  the  vessel  blew  up, 
filling  the  air  with  shells,  grenades,  and 
rockets ;  whilst  the  downward  and  la- 
teral force  of  the  explosion  raised  a  soli- 
tary mountain  of  water,  from  the  break- 
ing of  which  in  all  directions  our  little 
boat  narrowly  escaped  being  swamped. 
In  one  respect  it  was,  perhaps,  fortunate 
for  us  that  the  fuses  did  not  burn  the 
time  calculated,  as,  from  the  little  way 
we  had  made  against  the  strong  wind 
and  tide,  the  rockets  and  shells  from  the 
exploded  vessel  went  over  us.  Had  we 
been  in  the  line  of  their  descent  at  the 
moment  of  explosion,  our  destruction 
from  the  shower  of  shells  and  other 
missiles  would  have  been  inevitable. 

"  The  explosion-vessel  did  her  work 
well,  the  effect  constituting  one  of  the 
grandest  artificial  spectacles  imaginable. 
For  a  moment  the  sky  was  red  with  the 
lurid  glare  arising  from  the  simultane- 
ous ignition  of  fifteen  hundred  b'arrels  of 
powder.  On  this  gigantic  flash  subsid- 
ing, the  air  seemed  alive  with  ^hells, 
grenades,  rockets,  and  masses  of  timber, 
the  wreck  of  the  shattered  vessel  ;  whilst 
the  water  was  strewn  with  spars  shaken 
out  of  the  enormous  boom,  on  which, 
according  to  the  subsequent  testimony 
of  Captain  Proteau,  whose  frigate  lay 
just  within  the  boom,  the  vessel  had 
brought  up  before  she  exploded.  The 
sea  was  convulsed  as  by  an  earthquake, 
rising,  as  has  been  said,  in  a  huge  wave, 
on  whose  crest  our  boat  was  lifted  like 
a  cork,  and  as  suddenly  dropped  into  a 
vast  trough,  out  of  which,  as  it  closed  upon 
us  with  the  rush  of  a  whirlpool,  none 
expected  to  emerge.  The  skill  of  the 
boat's  crew,  however,  overcame  the 
threatened  danger,  which  passed  away 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  nothing  but  a  heavy  rolling  sea 
had  to  be  encountered,  all  having  again 
become  silence  and  darkness." 

The  explosion  of  the  monster 
bomb  was  effectual  in  shattering  the 
boom,  and  opening  a  clear  way  for 
the  passage  of  the  fireships  ;  but  un- 
fortunately these  were  not  conduct- 
ed by  such  steady  hands  as  guided 
the  other.  Out  of  twenty  fireships, 
five  only  reached  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, and  these  did  no  damage.  The 
fuses  were  kindled  far  too  soon,  and 
some  were  brought  to  on  a  wrong 
tack,  and  passed  to  windward  of  the 
French  fleet.  One  actually  bore 
down  upon  the  Impdrieuse,  very 
nearly  setting  fire  to  her,  and,  to  the 
infinite  mortification  of  Lord  Coch- 


rane,  compelling  the  abandonment  of 
the  other  explosion- vessel,  which,  had 
a  single  spark  lighted  on  it,  would 
have  blown  the  frigate  into  atoms. 
But  the  appearance  alone  of  the  fire- 
ships struck  terror  and  confusion  into 
the  enemy.  They  cut  their  cables 
and  drifted  ashore. 

"  At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  not  a  spar  of  the  boom  was  any- 
where visible,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  Foudroyant  and  Cassard,  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  were  helplessly 
aground.  The  former  of  these  ships  lying 
out  of  the  sweep  of  the  tide,  and  being 
therefore  out  of  danger  from  the  fire- 
ships, appeared  not  to  have  cut  her  cable; 
and  the  Cassard,  which  had  at  first  done 
so,  again  brought  up  about  two  cables' 
length  from  the  Foudroyant. 

"  With  these  exceptions  every  vessel 
of  the  enemy's  fleet  was  ashore.  The 
flag-ship  of  Admiral  Allemand,  L'Oce'an, 
three-decker,  drawing  the  most  water, 
lay  outermost  on  the  north-west  edge  of 
the  Palles  shoal,  nearest  the  deep  water, 
where  she  was  most  exposed  to  attack  ; 
whilst  all,  by  the  fall  of  the  tide,  were 
lying  on  their  bilge,  with  their  bot- 
toms completely  exposed  to  shot,  and 
therefore  beyond,  the  possibility  of  re- 
sistance." 

Then  was  the  time  for  Lord  Gam- 
bier  to  have  stood  in.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  fleet  in  that  posi- 
tion was  certain,  provided  the  attack 
was  immediately  made,  but  the  re- 
turn of  the  flood-tide  would  liberate 
the  stranded  ships.  Lord  Gambier, 
however,  was  fourteen  miles  away, 
and  made  no  symptom  of  stirring  ! 
In  vain  did  the  maddened  Cochrane 
make  successive  signals — "  All  the 
enemy's  ships,  except  two,  are  on 
shore" — "  The  enemy's  ships  can  be 
destroyed" — "  Half  the  fleet  can  de- 
stroy the  enemy"  —  "  The  frigates 
alone  can  destroy  the  enemy" — "  The 
enemy  is  preparing  to  heave  off"."  No 
reply  was  vouchsafed,  save  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  signals  had 
been  observed ! 

Five  hours  of  most  precious  time 
were  thus  lost,  but  at  11  A.M.  the 
British  fleet  did  weigh,  and  stood  in 
for  Aix  Roads.  By  this  time  the  tide 
was  flowing,  and  the  French  ships 
making  every  exertion  to  heave  off ; 
still  the  bulk  of  them  was  aground  ; 
but  to  the  amazement  and  despair  of 
Cochrane,  the  British  fleet,  after  ap- 
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preaching  within  seven  or  eight  miles 
of  the  grounded  ships,  again  came  to 
anchor ! 

Stung  almost  to  frenzy  by  the 
thought  that  the  enemy  would  escape, 
and  resolute  to  do  /»'•<  duty  to  his 
country,  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
duct of  others,  Cochrane  ordered  the 
anchor  of  the  Imp6rieuse  to  be  hove, 
and  drifted  stern-foremost  towards 
the  enemy.  Running  the  gauntlet 
of  the  batteries  without  sustaining 
any  damage,  and  making  sail  after 
the  nearest  of  the  enemy's  escaping 
vessels,  he  signalled,  "  Enemy  supe- 
rior to  chasing  ship,  but  inferior  to 
the  fleet,"  and,  "  In  want  of  assist- 
ance," hoping  by  the  last  signal  to 
shame  Gambier  into  activity.  And 
sure  enough  assistance  was  required  • 
for  the  Calcutta,  a  French  ship  still 
aground,  having  fired  at  the  Imperi- 
euse,  Cochrane  shortened  sail,  re- 
turned the  fire,  dropped  anchor,  and 
engaged  at  once  three  vessels,  the 
Calcutta,  the  Aquilon,  ani  the  Ville 
de  Varsovie.  After  this  Lord  Gam- 
bier  could  not  remain  passive,  so 
several  ships  were  sent  in  to  Coch- 
rane's  assistance.  On  seeing  this  the 
crew  of  the  Calcutta  abandoned  her, 
and  she  became  prize  to  the  Imperi- 
euse.  The  aiding  ships  turned  their 
fire  upon  the  other  two  vessels,  the 
Impurieuse  desisting,  as  by  this  time 
the  crew  were  thoroughly  exhausted 
by  fatigue.  They  struck  in  less  than 
a  couple  of  hours.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  Calcutta  was  set  on  fire, 
and  the  crew  of  the  Tonnerre,  a 
French  ship  which  was  not  attack- 
ed, set  fire  to  her,  and  escaped  in 
their  boats.  Both  these  vessels  blew 
up. 

So  closed  the  night.  Before  day- 
break a  light  was  shown  from  the 
squadron  to  recall  the  ships  that  had 
been  sent  in.  They  obeyed,  having  first 
set  fire  to  the  French  line-of-battle 
ships  Aquilon  and  Ville  de  Vareovie  ; 
an  act,  saysLord  Dundonald,  forwhich 
there  was  not  the  slightest  necessity, 
as  they  could  easily  have  been  got 
off.  But  there  were  still  two  ships 
aground,  the  Foudroyant  and  the 
Cassard,  both  which  could  be  taken, 
or  at  all  events  destroyed ;  and  these 
Cochrane  determined  to  attack.  Hail- 
ing the  Indefatigable,  he  asked  her 
captain  if  he  would  aid  in  the  at- 


tempt, but  he,  obedient  to  the  signal 
of  recall,  refused.  Of  different  stuff 
was  the  captain  of  the  Pallas,  the 
present  Admiral  Sir  George  F.  Sey- 
mour, who,  without  waiting  to  be 
asked,  bailed  the  Impurieuse,  and 
offered  to  abide  by  Cochrane.  The 
Pallas  anchored,  and  four  brigs  fol- 
lowed the  example. 

The  fire  of  the  Calcutta  had  mate- 
rially damaged  the  Impe'rieuse,  which 
required,  before  recommencing  action, 
to  have  the  shot-holes  stopped  and 
a  portion  of  the  rigging  repaired. 
While  this  was  going  on,  Lord  Coch- 
rane ordered  the  only  bomb-vessel 
with  him  to  fire  on  the  French  ships, 
which,  having  thrown  everything 
overboard,  were  now  pressing  sail  to 
get  up  the  Chareiite  ;  but  at  the  first 
shot  a  signal  of  recall  was  hoisted. 
To  this  Cochrane  replied,  "  The 
enemy  can  be  destroyed;"  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  that.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  boat  was  sent  with  a 
letter  of  recall  from  Lord  Gambier, 
commencing  thus,  "  You  have  done 
your  part  so  admirably  that  I  will 
not  suffer  you  to  tarnish  it  by  at- 
tempting impossibilities,  which  I 
think,  as  well  as  those  captains  who 
have  come  from  you,  any  further 
effort  to  destroy  those  ships  would 
be.  You  must  therefore  join  as 
soon  as  you  can  with  the  bombs,"  <fcc. 
Had  the  letter  ended  here,  there 
could  have  been  no  dubiety  as  to  its 
meaning,  but,  asif  to  justify  thecurrent 
report  that  he  was  little  better  than 
an  old  woman,  Lord  Gambier  added 
this  postscript  —  "I  have  ordered 
three  brigs  and  two  rocket-vessels  to 
join  you,  with  which,  and  the  bomb, 
you  may  make  an  attack  on  the  ship 
that  is  aground  on  the  Palles,  or  to- 
wards He  Madame,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  will  succeed ;  and  I  am 
anxious  that  you  should  come  to  me, 
as  I  wish  to  send  you  to  England  as 
soon  as  possible.  You  must,  there- 
fore, come  as  soon  as  the  tide  turns." 
Thus  discouraged  and  perplexed  by 
contradictory  and  irreconcilable  in- 
structions, Lord  Cochrane  simply  re- 
turned for  answer  that  the  ships  on 
shore  could  be  destroyed  ;  but  he  did 
nothing  more  that  day,  and  next 
morning  he  was  peremptorily  re- 
called. 

We  need  not  pursue    the   story 
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further,  for  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  whole  merit  of  what 
was  done  was  due  to  Lord  Cochrane. 
He  was  the  deviser  of  the  explosion- 
vessel,  by  means  of  which  the  boom 
was  shivered  to  pieces,  and  the  fire- 
ships  allowed  to  pass  in,  which  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  grounding  of 
the  enemy's  ships.  He  fired  that 
explosion-vessel  with  his  own  hand 
— a  frightful  risk,  almost  without  a 
parallel,  if  we  except  the  similar 
achievement  of  Constantine  Kanaris 
in  the  Greek  war  of  independence. 
Alone,  and  unsupported,  ne  stood 
into  Aix  Roads,  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  batteries,  and  engaged  three 
ships  at  once  before  a  single  British 
vessel  came  to  his  assistance.  One 
of  these  he  took  unaided.  He  re- 
mained behind  after  the  supporting 
vessels  had  been  recalled ;  ajid  who 
can  doubt  that,  but  for  the  perversity 
of  Lord  Gambier,  he  would  have  in- 
flicted far  greater  damage?  As  it 
was,  the  French  fleet  was  partly  de- 
stroyed and  altogether  crippled ;  for 
the  vessels  which  went  ashore  and 
escaped  conflagration  were  so  injured 
as  to  require  a  thorough  repair  be- 
fore they  could  be  sent  to  sea ;  and 
of  two  more,  the  Tourville,  74,  was 
wrecked  up  the  river,  and  the  L'ln- 
dienne  frigate  was  burned  at  its 
mouth  by  the  crew,  lest  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

Compare  that  with  the  dastardly 
conduct  of  Lord  Gambier — for  really 
it  would  be  an  abuse  of  words  to 
term  it  otherwise  —  and  then  who 
can  attach  blame  to  Lord  Cochrane 
for  intimating  to  the  Admiralty  his 
intention  of  opposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  that  most  ancient  and  fishlike  of 
admirals'?  Forwhat  was  he  to  receive 
thanks  ?  He  had  set  his  face  against 
the  employment  of  fireships — the 
idea  of  explosion- vessels  was  far  be- 
yond his  capacity  and  understanding 
— he  refused  Lord  Cochrane  leave  to 
make  his  attempt  when  wind  and 
weather  suited,  and  before  the  enemy 
had  taken  the  alarm — after  the  way 
was  opened  and  the  French  vessels 


grounded,  he  delayed  standing  in 
until  the  best  opportunity  had  gone 
by ;  and  when  he  did  stand  in,  it  was 
to  anchor  uselessly  out  of  gun  shot. 
He  did  certainly,  at  the  last,  send 
some  assistance  to  Cochrane,  when 
engaged  in  unequal  combat ;  but  that 
hardly  can  be  called  a  virtue,  for  he 
had  the  example  and  fate  of  Byng 
before  him  ;  and  had  Cochrane  per- 
ished that  day,  and  the  Impe'rieuse 
been  taken  without  an  attempt  at 
rescue,  it  would  be  a  bold  thing  to 
aver  that  the  year  1809  might  not 
have  exhibited  a  parallel  spectacle  to 
that  of  1757.  And,  finally,  he  lost 
not  a  moment  in  recalling  the  at- 
tacking ships  of  the  squadron,  leaving 
the  victory  incomplete. 

We  need  not  enter  into  further 
details.  The"  review  of  this  volume 
has  been  to  us  a  labour  of  love  ;  for 
although  we  do  not  always  coincide 
in  opinion  with  the  noble  author, 
and  have  not  hesitated  to  say  so,  we 
hold  him  most  reverently,  and  fer- 
vently do  we  trust  that  his  honoured 
age  may  be  prolonged.  Age,  indeed, 
has  descended  on  him  as  silkily  and 
softly  as  the  first  slight  sprinkling  of 
snow  that  gives  indication  of  the 
coming  of  the  winter.  Scarcely,  in  the 
more  detailed  narrative,  do  we  per- 
ceive its  presence  ;  and  when  he 
warms  with  warlike  recollections,  it 
disappears  as  on  the  cone  of  Vesu- 
vius. Very  few  men  there  are,  or 
ever  were,  who  at  his  years  would 
have  attempted  such  a  task— not  one, 
so  far  as  we  know  or  remember,  who 
could  have  performed  it  with  such 
accuracy  and  spirit.  Literature  and 
history  alike  will  sustain  a  great  loss 
if  this  autobiography  is  not  com- 
pleted ;  and  we  trust  that  Lord  Dun- 
donald  may  be  spared  to  give  us 
another,  if  not  a  third  volume,  and 
that  we  (id  est,  the  writer  of  this 
article,  whose  naval  rank  is  nearer 
that  of  his  Lordship  than  he  may  be 
aware),  may  survive  to  review  the 
same,  and  give  it  as  hearty  com- 
mendation as  we  bestow  on  the  frag- 
mentary portion  which  has  appeared. 
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EGBERT  BURNS. 

ALL  hearts  are  his — with  high  and  low, 
THE  DOON  in  fancy  seems  to  flow 

To  music  all  its  own  : 
The  village  maiden  to  his  lays 
Her  simple,  artless  homage  pays — 

The  Queen  upon  the  throne  ! 

All  that  the  cottage-hearth  endears — 
All  that  can  move  to  mirth  or  tears, 

In  his  sweet  song  combine  : 
And  pictured  there  with  simplest  grace, 
Old  times  and  manners  we  may  trace 

In  ev'ry  living  line. 

And  need  we  say  that,  in  his  page 
Are  strains  that  must,  from  age  to  age, 

When  clouds  are  in  her  sky, 
Speak  to  his  country's  glowing  heart, 
And  bid  her  ever  act  her  part, 

As  in  the  days  gone  by  ! 

Nor  upon  earth  alone  he  reigns, 
Nor  heaven  alone  on  his  domains 

Shines  with  wide-spreading  ray  ; 
But  things  unearthly  and  of  night, 
And  lighted  by  no  heav'nly  light, 

His  mighty  spell  obey  ! 

And  never  can  it  be  forgot, 
That  hard  as  was  our  poet's  lot, 

Left  in  cold  want  to  pine, 
No  poor  and  servile  arts  he  knew, 
But  ever  to  himself  was  true, 

And  to  his  art  divine. 

No  fear  that  Time  with  men  like  him, 
The  radiance  of  Fame  should  dim — 

And  for  this  simple  cause — 
That  Time  has,  happily,  no  force 
To  change  the  onward,  even  course 

Of  Nature  and  her  laws. 

"The  daisy,"  therefore,  still  must  grow — 
The  hills  where  LUGAR  loves  to  flow, 

Still  meet  "  the  winter  sun" — 
And  Nature's  poet  still  must  hold, 
Amidst  her  streams  and  "  mountains  old," 

The  place  that  he  has  won ! 
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CHAPTER   XXXV.- — GIULIO. 


IF  there  had  been  any  doubt  re- 
maining in  the  minds  of  Foliot  and 
the  Abbot  as  to  Prior  Hugh's  compli- 
city in  the  attempted  abduction  of 
the  Lady  Gladice,  it  was  speedily  set 
at  rest  as  soon  as  they  were  enabled 
to  hear  her  own  story.  Nothing 
would  have  induced  her,  she  assured 
the  superior,  to  have  quitted  the  pro- 
tection of  the  abbey  walls  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  the  personal  assurance  of 
the  prior  that  Longchamp  himself 
had  sent  an  escort  for  her,  in  order 
that  she  might  join  him  at  Hunting- 
don— an  assertion  which  had  been 
backed  by  a  pretended  letter"  which 
he  had  shown  her  as  from  the  abbot 
himself.  Of  the  other  agents  in  the 
attempt  she  declared  herself  wholly 
ignorant ;  so  far  as  her  alarm  had 
permitted  her  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  men  who  had  sprung  upon  the 
boat  after  it  crossed  the  stream,  she 
had  no  previous  recollection  of  their 
persons,  though  one  voice  amongthem 
seemed  familiar  to  her.  She  was  un- 
willing, indeed,  to  speak  at  all  upon 
this  part  of  the  affair,  and  coloured  and 
trembled  so  painfully  at  the  abbot's 
questioning,  kind  and  considerate  as 
it  was,  that  he  soon  forbore  to  press 
it.  Her  own  suspicions  pointed,  no 
doubt,  to  the  same  quarter  as  before. 
It  scarcely  needed  the  additional  fact 
of  Waryn's  having  followed  the  party 
of  horsemen  from  Huntingdon,  to  in- 
dicate Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi  as  the 
principal  in  this  second  outrage,  whe- 
ther he  were  actually  present  or  not. 

The  suspicion  was  reduced  to  a 
certainty  before  nightfall.  The  poor 
tirewoman,  as  to  whose  fate  Gladice 
had  been  in  such  painful  anxiety, 
reached  the  abbey,  half-dead  with 
terror  and  fatigue,  a  few  hours  after 
the  abbot's  arrival.  It  would  have 
been  long  before  the  terrified  Bertha 
could  have  made  her  story  sufficiently 
intelligible,  had  not  her  listeners  been 
prepared  to  supply  its  defects,  and 
interpret  its  confusion,  from  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the 
past  night.  The  two  Benedictines, 
who  had  been  Gladice's  companions 


in  the  boat,  had  pushed  off  up  the 
stream  at  the  first  alarm  from  Foliot's 
party,  carrying  the  girl  with  them. 
Her  mouth  had  been  tightly  muffled 
from  the  first  to  prevent  her  shrieks 
from  attracting  notice,  and  in  this 
state  they  had  conveyed  her  some 
distance  up  the  river.  They  had 
themselves  landed  on  the  side  next 
the  abbey  (where  Waryn  had  found 
the  boat),  after  leaving  the  girl  on 
the  other  bank,  bidding  her  take  her 
way  back  to  Willan's  Hope,  and 
threatening  her  with  vengeance  if 
she  again  made  her  appearance  at 
the  monastery.  To  Willan's  Hope, 
accordingly,  as  her  nearest  safe  re- 
fuge, poor  Bertha  had  striven  to  find 
her  way,  but,  frightened  and  bewild- 
ered as  she  was,  had  lost  herself  in 
the  flooded  meadows,  and  been  found 
at  daylight  lying  utterly  chilled  and 
exhausted,  and  carried  into  a  swine- 
herd's hut.  From  thence,  as  soon  as 
her  strength  was  partially  recovered, 
sh»  had  made  her  way  back  to  Ki- 
velsby,  thinking  that  there  alone  she 
could  hear  tidings  of  her  young  mis- 
tress, and  not  having  the  courage,  in- 
deed, to  return  to  Dame  Elf hild  with 
such  a  miserable  story.  She  had  dis- 
tinguished Foliot's  voice  as  one  of 
those  who  had  come  to  the  rescue ; 
and  though  her  captors  had  hurried 
her  from  the  spot  before  she  could  tell 
what  the  issue  had  been,  this  recol- 
lection had  given  her  some  hope  of 
her  lady's  safety.  Another  voice,  too, 
she  had  recognised  very  distinctly 
amongst  their  assailants  ;  it  was  that 
of  Sir  Nicholas' foreign  esquire,  whom 
she  had  seen  more  than  once  at  Wil- 
lan's Hope.  It  was  a  reminiscence, 
it  appeared,  in  which  poor  Bertha 
was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  ;  for 
Dubois,  whose  conversational  talents 
almost  equalled  his  master's,  had  in- 
gratiated himself  considerably  with 
the  maiden  during  his  visit  there  ; 
partly,  no  doubt,  under  the  natural 
attraction  of  a  dimpled  cheek  and 
blue  eyes  ;  but  mainly,  it  must  be 
conceded  to  the  Gascon's  practical 
and  business-like  habits,  in  the  hoje 
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to  extract  from  her,  in  their  confi- 
dential moments,  some  account  of 
the  stranger  lady  who  he  had  heard 
was  lying  sick  there  —  whom  he 
thought  it  possible  (after  Sir  Nicho- 
las' story  of  the  vision  in  Cuthwin's 
hut)  to  identify  with  Ispla — but  of 
whom  Bertha  had  very  little  to  tell, 
and,  remembering  her  lady's  injunc- 
tions, was  prudent  enough  not  to 
communicate  even  the  little  she  knew. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  suited 
his  own  leisure  and  convenience,  the 
swineherd  who  had  given  her  shelter 
had  carried  some  distorted  version  of 
the  girl's  tale  to  the  old  tower  ;  and 
within  an  hour  or  two  of  Bertha's 
reappearance  at  the  abbey,  Gladice 
was  not  a  little  cheered  and  comfort- 
ed by  the  arrival  of  her  aunt  under 
the  trusty  guard  of  old  Warenger. 
Dame  Elfhild,  whose  affection  for  her 
niece  was  strong  and  genuine,  had 
lost  no  time  in  setting  out  in  person 
for  Rivelsby,  in  order  to  ascertain  at 
once  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
alarming  intelligence  which  had 
reached  her.  If  it  should  prove  (as 
she  could  not  help  suspecting)  that 
Le  Hardi  had  been  the  originator  of 
this  unscrupulous  attempt,  she  had 
resolved  herself  to  seek  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  and  demand  redress  ;  for  though 
she  had  favoured  the  knight's  suit  so 
long  as  it  was  carried  on  according 
to  the  laws  of  knighthood  and  cour- 
tesy, and  might  even  have  looked 
with  indulgence  upon  some  act  of 
lover-like  boldness  which  might  serve 
to  overcome  scruples  which  she 
thought  unreasonable,  her  love  for 
Gladice  was  too  real  not  to  recoil  with 
abhorrence  from  any  actual  outrage 
upon  her  feelings  ;  and  the  forcing  a 
maiden  from  the  protection  of  the 
church  was  a  deed  which  bore  a  very 
different  aspect  in  her  eyes,  from 
winning  the  same  fair  prize  in  any 
lawful  combat.  It  only  needed  to 
have  seen  the  tears  of  joy  with  which 
they  embraced  each  other,  when  she 
found  her  still  unharmed  within  the 
friendly  walls  of  Rivelsby,  to  be  as- 
sured that,  however  the  elder  and 
the  younger  might  differ  in  some  of 
their  views  of  love  and  marriage, 
there  was  a  hearty  sympathy  between 
the  two.  It  was  not  difficult  to  pre- 
vail upon  Dame  Elfhild  to  remain  for 
the  present  as  the  abbot's  guest :  if 
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peril  was  at  hand,  she  was  quite  con- 
tent to  share  it  with  her  niece  ;  and 
though  the  old  seneschal  insisted  on 
returning  to  his  vacant  charge  at 
\Villan's  Hope— his  fear  of  incurring 
Sir  Godfrey's  displeasure  coinciding, 
in  this  case,  with  his  sense  of  strict 
military  duty — yet  he  consented  to 
leave  behind  him  at  the  abbey,  as  a 
personal  guard  for  his  mistress,  half- 
a-dozen  stout  retainers,  who  formed 
a  very  welcome  reinforcement  to  the 
little  garrison. 

The  abbot  had  already  visited  the 
infirmary  in  company  with  Foliot,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  some  further 
information  from  the  wounded  pri- 
soners whom  the  chanty  of  the  Bene- 
dictines had  carried  into  the  monas- 
tery. They  found  that  one  of  them 
was  already  dead.  The  other  still 
lay  speechless ;  an  arrow  had  pierced 
through  both  cheeks,  wounding  the 
tongue  in  its  passage.  It  had  been 
found  also,  upon  examination,  that 
he  had  been  oadly  wounded  in  the 
side.  As  he  lay  upon  his  pallet,  his 
head  and  face  carefully  bandaged  by 
the  good  brethren's  hands,  Waryn 
fancied  that  he  recognised  the  pale 
and  swollen  features,  but  could  cot 
call  to  mind  where  or  when  he  had 
seen  them.  The  wounded  man's  eyes 
were  closed,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
sleeping ;  and  as  they  found  he  had 
not  spoken,  save  in  rare  monosyllables, 
and  that  with  apparent  difficulty, 
since  he  had  been  carried  in,  the 
abbot  and  his  companion  withdrew 
without  subjecting  their  prisoner  to 
any  attempt  at  examination. 

Rivelsby  had  other  additions  to 
its  guests  that  evening.  Father 
Giacomo  had  arrived  there  safely 
towards  nightfall  with  his  young 
charge,  who  was  welcomed  back 
amongst  the  brotherhood  with  hearty 
delight.  Giulio's  reappearance,  in  the 
present  troubled  state  of  their  affaire, 
was  a  visible  and  wholesome  relief 
both  to  the  monks  and  their  superior. 
Abbot  Martin  had  bidden  most  of 
the  officers  of  the  house  to  his  private 
table  at  supper  hour,  in  celebration 
of  his  safe  return  to  them,  .and  with 
the  desire  to  efface  as  far  as  possible 
the  painful  feelings  which  might  have 
been  caused  by  tne  prior's  treachery 
and  disgrace.  If  others  of  the  fra- 
ternity had  been  privy  to  his  designs 
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—and  the  abbot  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  it  must  have  been 
so,  at  least  to  some  extent—  he  trusted 
that  the  disaffection  was  confined  to 
a  few,  and  having  secured  the  chief 
criminal,  was  willing  to  spare  him- 
self the  pain  of  detecting  and  punish- 
ing the  accomplices.  But  the  meal 
would  have  been  a  very  restrained 
and  cheerless  one,  but  for  Giulio's 
presence.  Happily  unconscious  of 
the  mutual  embarrassment  and  dis- 
trust which  kept  many  of  his  elders 
silent — some  from  self -accusation, 
others  from  the  fear  of  being  wrong- 
fully suspected — the  boy  conversed 
freely  with  all,  and  often  served  as 
a  valuable  medium  for  the  flagging 
conversation.  Even  Andrew  the  sa- 
crist was  grave  beyond  his  wont, 
or  found  the  atmosphere  too  uncon- 
genial to  venture  upon  the  mildest 
of  his  usual  jests,  though  he  sate 
next  sub-prior  Simon,  who  supplied 
unfailing  capital  as  a  subject,  the 
more  valuable  because  he  was  him- 
self unconscious  of  the  application, 
and  though  the  abbot  was  not  wont 
to  check  such  sallies  unless  they 
threatened  to  pass  the  bounds  of 
good-humour.  Waryn  Foliot  was 
plainly  infected  with  the  prevailing 
restraint,  and  was  as  silent  as  any  of 
the  party  :  either  his  thoughts  were 
occupied  by  the  cares  of  his  new  po- 
sition (for  the  abbot  had  claimed  his 
services  as  aide-de-camp  in  the  some- 
what delicate  office  of  managing 
Danneguin  and  his  troop),  or  he 
missed  the  eloquent  eyes  which 
had  that  morning  thanked  him 
for  his  good  service  of  the  night 
past.  Dame  Elfhild,  indeed,  whose 
spirits  rose  with  emergencies,  would 
fain  have  had  her  niece  grace  the 
superior's  table  with  her  presence, 
which  she  represented  as  an  act  of 
gratitude  and  duty;  but  Gladice 
might  well  be  excused  if  she  felt 
unequal  to  a  public  appearance,  and 
the  elder  lady  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  sup  in  private  also.  It 
might,  indeed,  have  been  the  fluent 
converse  of  the  latter  which  Foliot 
missed,  for  she  had  been  most  liberal 
in  her  professions  of  gratitude  on  her 
niece's  behalf,  whereas  Gladice  her- 
self had  scarce  bestowed  five  words 
on  him.  But  Giulio  talked  to  all 
who  were  within  reach  to  listen. 
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The  sad  and  anxious  face  which  the 
abbot  himself  wore  at  intervals,  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  set  the  others 
at  their  ease,  brightened  into  a  smile 
as  often  as  he  addressed  the  little 
guest  who  sat  on  his  left  hand,  or 
replied  to  his  frequent  remarks  and 
inquiries.  Favourite  as  he  had  been 
with  them  all  during  his  brief  so- 
journ amongst  them,  the  brethren  of 
Biyelsby  had  never  yet  had  such  oc- 
casion to  bless  the  innocent  eyes  and 
fearless  smile  which  had  lighted  the 
gloom  of  the  cloister,  as  on  that 
evening  of  a  day  of  trouble,  when 
the  boy's  bright  looks  and  bold  words 
at  once  relieved  and  rebuked  the 
suspicions  and  jealousies  of  man- 
hood. 

The  superior  was  not  sorry  to  bring 
to  an  early  close  a  banquet  so  unlike 
his  usual  genial  though  temperate 
hospitalities.  Giacomo  followed  him 
to  his  apartment  with  the  boy,  for 
whom  Wolfert  was  to  give  up  again 
his  little  chamber  in  the  wall.  The 
Italian  had  consented  to  this  ar- 
rangement at  the  abbot's  special 
request. 

"Bear  with  me  in  this,"  he  said, 
as  he  kissed  the  boy's  fair  curls  be- 
fore parting  with  him  for  the  night  ; 
"he  is  a  comfort  to  me  in  this 
trouble ;  and,  unreasonable  as  it 
seems,  I  think  I  could  not  rest  to- 
night unless  I  had  personal  assurance 
of  his  safety." 

"  Be  it  so,  my  lord  abbot,  be  it  so," 
replied  the  other,  with  a  sad  smile. 
"I  have  learnt  to  acknowledge  that 
you  have  a  better  claim  to  his  love 
than  I.  He  should  rest  well  here, 
living  or  dead,"  he  continued  in  a 
low  tone,  "  for  they  of  his  blood  sleep 
passing  sound  at  Rivelsby." 

"What  say  you?"  exclaimed  the 
abbot,  starting  as  he  closed  the  door 
of  the  boy's  resting-place ;  "  who  is 
the  child,  then  1  speak— I  have  had 
patience  long." 

"You  have — yet  I  did  but  with- 
hold the  knowledge  while  I  thought 
it  would  harm  you.  He  is  the  lord 
of  Ladysmede,  by  King  Richard's 
grace." 

"  How  ? "  said  the  churchman  ; 
"whose  son  is  he?" 

"  He  is  the  child  of  Miles  de 
Burgh." 

"Say  you  so  indeed?"  said  the 
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abbot ;  "  the  son  of  noble  Sir  Miles, 
mine  own  friend  and  comrade  1 — alas ! 
in  days  that  were.  We  rode  together 
as  esquires  to  King  Henry.  I  buckled 
on  his  spurs  the  day  he  was  made 
knight,"  continued  the  churchman, 
warming  with  the  reminiscences  of 
his  youth  ;  "  I  was  as  proud  as  if  the 
honour  had  been  mine  own !  But 
doth  Sir  Godfrey  know  of  this?" 

"He  does." 

"And  would  withhold  from  him 
his  lawful  rights?" 

"It  seems  so.  Listen,"  continued 
the  Italian,  fixing  his  dark  eyes  upon 
the  abbot,  and  speaking  in  his  most 
earnest  tone ;  "  I  would  do  Sir  God- 
frey no  wrong.  I  will  be  just  to  him, 
and  to  others,  if  I  can.  Let  him  be 
what  he  may,  he  is  not  more  guilty 
than  the  man  who  stands  before  you. 
For  years  he  knew  not  of  this  child's 
existence.  When  Sir  Miles  died  " — 
the  Italian's  clear  voice  trembled — 
"King  Richard  was  absent,  and 
Prince  John  received  his  cousin  Sir 
Godfrey's  homage,  and  seized  him  of 
the  lands  of  Ladysmede.  It  was 
hard  when,  long  time  afterwards, 
he  learned  that  King  Richard  had 
promised  investiture  to  this  boy. 
I  say  it  was  excusable  in  a  stout 
knight  to  hold  to  so  fair  an  inherit- 
ance, if  he  might ;  he  would  scarce 
be  over-hasty  in  giving  credit  to  a 
tale  brought  him  by — such  as  I." 

"You?"  said  the  abbot;  "how 
came  you  to  be  the  child's  pro- 
tector?" 

"That,  too,  you  shall  hear.  My 
protection,  if  so  you  call  it,  seemed 
powerless  enough.  I  Jiad  little 
proof,  save  my  own  word  and 
Knowledge,  of  the  boy's  parentage. 
Sir  Miles  had  left  him  in  the  ward- 
ship of  King  Richard  :  the  knight 
was  in  much  favour  with  his  majesty, 
as  you  doubtless  know." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  abbot.  "  He 
turned  a  Cypriot  blade  when  the 
crosses  stormed  Limisso,  which  else 
had  left  .England  kingless.  It  well- 
nigh  cost  him  his  own  life." 

"  The  king  was  not  ungrateful,"  said 
the  Italian :  "  when  the  knight  lay 
on  his  deathbed  in  Palestine,  he  left 
this  boy— his  only  child— as  a  dying 
pledge  to  his  sovereign." 

"  He  sank  under  the  pestilence, 
did  he  not  ?  It  was  a  sorry  death 
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for  such  a  man  as  Miles  de  Burgh. 
Would  God  he  had  fallen  in  fair  field, 
as  a  good  knight  should  !" 

"Would  God  he  had!"  echoed 
Giacomo,  earnestly.  He  paused  a 
moment,  and  there  seemed  a  chok- 
ing in  his  throat.  "  Listen  again  ; 
when  Giulia  Cameldoni  fled  from 
her  novitiate  with  Miles  de  Burgh — 
you  had  left  Genoa,  as  I  remember — 
none  knew  whither  they  were  gone. 
On  the  same  day  my  unhappy  sister 
was  missed  from  her  convent ;  it  was 
believed  that  they  had  fled  together. 
Soon  a  whisper  rose  that  both  had 
been  betrayed  and  dishonoured  by 
a  false  marriage.  Sir  Nicholas  le 
Hardi :' — his  voice  lost  its  tremor, 
and  became  hoarse  with  passion — 
"  for  I  learnt  afterwards  whence  the 
slander  grew— had  been  heard  to 
boast  that  the  priest  who  joined 
their  hands— they  were  wedded  on 
the  same  day — had  been  no  priest, 
but  a  creature  of  his  own.  It  was 
false— false  as  he  who  said  it," — he 
continued,  as  the  abbot  seemed  about 
to  interrupt  him ;  "  but  there  was 
too  much  reason  then  to  believe  it. 
It  was  no  good  report  that  Le  Hardi 
had  borne  ;  the  marvel  was,  that  he 
and  Miles  de  Burgh  should  have  been 
such  close  companions.  The  slander 
spread  ;  bitter  as  you  know  Giulia's 
kinsmen  were  against  the  English, 
they  believed  it.  But  they  were 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  house  ; 
she  returned  and  died  in  childbirth, 
and  the  Cameldoni  buried  their 
wrongs  in  silence ;  for  the  English 
knights  had  sailed,  it  was  said,  for 
Normandy.  Not  so  with  me.  Stricken 
as  I  had  been  with  this  double  blow, — 
the  woman  I  had  silently  but  madly 
loved,  the  sister  who  was  my  sole 
tie  to  life,  both  lost  to  me  for  ever — 
and  so  lost ! — Will  you  wonder,  abbot, 
if  I  were  mad?— if  I  forswore  my 
vows — if  I  went  forth  no  longer  a 
believer  in  the  justice  of  heaven,  or 
the  honour  of  woman,  or  the  truth  of 
man — if  I  plunged  into  reckless  vice, 
and  became — what  I  am  now  ? " 

He  stopped,  and  the  abbot  mur- 
mured an  interjection  of  compassion. 

"  But  I  nursed  one  hope  still — it 
was  revenge.  I  followed  on  their 
track  to  Normandy  ;  I  lost  them 
there.  Year  after  year,  in  England, 
in  France,  in  Italy,— I  had  acquired 
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a  wondrous  gift  of  tongues, — I  sought 
those  who  had  wronged  me.  Then 
it  was  that  I  became  the  friend  and 
associate,  as  I  was  well  fit  to  be,  of 
Godfrey  de  Burgh ;  from  him  I  learnt 
that  Sir  Miles  was  in  the  Holy  Land. 
I  followed,  and  at  length  I  heard  of 
him — dying,  it  was  said,  in  the  lazar- 
house  at  Acre.  I  sought  him  out 
there.  I  went  as  a  Christian  priest — 
I ! — in  pretext,  to  shrive  the  dying — 
for  the  heathen  were  merciful,  and 
I  had  learnt  their  language,  and  I 
bribed  them  to  let  me  pass.  I  found 
him  recovering  ;  my  skill  of  medicine 
sufficed  to  tell  me  that ;  and  I  stabbed 
him  where  he  lay." 

The  abbot  had  listened  to  this 
point,  breathless,  with  parted  lips 
and  a  face  of  horror.  He  tried  to 
interrupt  the  speaker,  but  the  words 
died  away  in  the  Italian's  rapid  and 
impassioned  torrent  of  confession. 

"  Saints  in  heaven  !  "  he  cried  at 
last,  as  he  stepped  a  pace  backward 
— "  is  it  Miles  de  Burgh  of  whom  you 
speak  still — foully  murdered — and 
by  your  hand  1 " 

"  Curse  me  if  you  will,  my  lord 
abbot.  He  forgave  me,  for  I  wist 
not  what  I  did.' 

"  Seek  Heaven's  forgiveness,"  said 
the  abbot,  hiding  his  face  and  turn- 
ing from  him  — "  you  have  sore 
need." 

Giacomo  was  calmer  than  his  com- 
panion now. 

"  Your  cloister  talk,"  said  he,  "  is 
of  penance,  and  vow,  and  expiation. 
What  think  you  of  the  penance  of 
life,  with  such  a  burden  as  mine  1 
What  is  existence  itself  but  a  hell, 
with  such  remembrances  ]" 

Abbot  Martin  had  sat  down,  and 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  could  not  look  upon 
the  face  of  his  gallant  comrade's 
murderer. 

"  I  have  more  to  tell,  before  I 
can  deliver  you  from  my  presence. 
Too  late,  I  learnt  the  truth ;  for  I 
was  not  satisfied  until  I  had  told 
him,  as  he  lay  bleeding  before  me, 
who  it  was  that  had  struck  the  blow, 
and  why.  I  meant  it  should  add 
bitterness  to  death — my  vengeance 
had  been  tasteless  otherwise.  Yes, 
father,"  —  for  he  saw  the  abbot's 
shudder — "  there  are  foul  depths  in 
some  hearts  that  appal  a  nature  such 
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as  yours.  But  mark,  how  won- 
drously — is  it  not  BO  written1? — the 
one  great  Alchemist  transmutes  evil 
into  good.  It  was  so  that  from  his 
own  lips  I  learnt  that  Giulia  had 
lived  and  died  a  pure  wedded  wife, 
and  that  I  had  struck  as  true  and 
gentle  a  heart  as  ever  brought  honour 
upon  knighthood !  It  was  later  that 
I  heard  who  had  forged  the  slander 
for  his  own  base  purposes.  For  one 
thing  yet  I  would  bless  heaven,  if  I 
dared,  that  she  for  whom  I  struck 
that  felon  blow,  was  not  living  still 
to  curse  inc." 

"  It  was  well,"  said  Abbot  Martin, 
breathing  hard,  without  looking  at 
him — "it  was  well." 

"  One  care  he  had  before  he  died — 
it  was  for  his  orphan  child,  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  for  the  Cameldoni 
had  kept  him  from  his  father.  Hum- 
bled, on  my  knees,  I  swore  to  do  his 
last  bidding,  before  I  fled  the  place. 
He  gave  me,  traced  with  his  dying 
hand,  a  token  for  King  Richard ; 
and  when  Sir  Marmaduke  Foliot,  to 
whom  I  bore  it,  put  it  into  his  hand, 
the  King  swore,  as  I  have  heard  be- 
fore them  all,  by  the  Holy  City,  that 
he  would  surely  set  the  boy  in  his 
father's  place  at  Ladysmede." 

"And  why  then,"  said  the  abbot, 
"  did  you  not  seek  King  Richard  him- 
self, when  you  had  found  the  boy  ?" 

"  It  was  long  before  I  could  obtain 
possession  of  him — it  were  idle  to 
tell  you  now,  what  watching  and 
pains  it  cost  me.  But  who  would 
have  admitted  a  wandering  monk 
like  me  into  the  royal  presence  ?  and 
what  proof  had  I  to  give  then  of  the 
child's  lawful  parentage1?  the  word 
of  an  apostate  Benedictine  1  and  the 
witness  of  a  noble  knight  against  me 
— for  Sir  Nicholas  was  there,  and 
high  in  the  royal  favour.  It  were 
even  safer  to  trust  to  Sir  Godfrey  to 
do  the  boy  justice  at  the  last.  But 
I  will  not  burden  you  with  my 
presence  longer,"  said  Giacomo,  al- 
most humbly,  after  a  pause.  "  I  have 
told  you,  for  you  had  won  the  right 
to  my  confession.  But  you  can  un- 
derstand now  why  I  have  been  go 
long  loth  to  tell  that  for  which  you,  too, 
would  come  at  last  to  abhor  me.  I 
leave  the  boy  with  you — he  must 
learn,  if  he  lives,  to  look  upon  my  face 
but  seldom.  I  think  I  will  not  see 
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him  again  till  I  can  win  him  justice 
either  from  the  legate  or  King 
Richard.  Only  one  thing  I  will  ask, 
which  you  will  grant  for  his  sake — 
and  for  hers— let  him  never  know 
how  oftm  he  has  slept  in  the  arms  of 
his  father's  murderer." 

Giacomo  was  leaving  the  apart- 
ment slowly,  when  the  abbot  rose 
and  made  a  motion  to  stay  him.  A 
shadow  was  on  his  face,  but  his  voice 
had  in  some  degree  regained  its  calm- 
ness. The  Italian  stopped,  and  wait- 
ed for  him  to  speak,  looking  at  him 
with  fixed  and  sorrowful  eyes. 

"  Tell  me  one  thing  more,  unhappy 
man,"  said  the  superior  :  "  with  the 
father's  blood  upon  your  head,  you 
have  dared  to  win  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  this  innocent  child — nay, 
and  your  own  love  for  him  has  been 
deep  and  real,  for  I  have  seen  it. 
In  such  a  case,  I  should  have  surely 
thought  his  every  look  and  touch  had 
been  horror !" 

"  It  was  so  once ;  it  is  so  now,  at 
times,"  said  Giacomo.  "But  I  had 
made  a  promise,  which  I  have  striven 
to  keep.  I  said  that  he  forgave  me 
before  he  died.  Wretch  that  I  was, 
I  was  the  only  Christian  even  in 
name  to  whom  he  could  speak  in  his 
last  hours.  And  I  swore  to  him 
whom  I  had  murdered,  that  if  I 
lived,  I  would  live  only  to  save 
Giulia's  child  from  wrong.  I  took 
the  vow  as  a  self-punishment — but  if 
there  is  anything  yet  left  in  me  which 
good  men  would  not  hate,  it  is  what 
that  vow  has  made  me.  The  child 
became  to  me  as  my  own."  . 

"  But  why,"  said  the  abbot,  "  have 
you  kept  this  secret  so  long,  and 
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suffered  the  boy  to  be  in  Sir  God- 
frey's hands  at  Ladysmede,  unac- 
knowledged, and — as  you  have  told 
us— even  in  danger  of  nis  life  1  " 

"  Sir  Godfrey,  I  have  said,  had 
long  been  my  only  friend.  Do  not 
ask  what  our  ties  were — it  was  the 
fellowship  of  the  wicked,  you  may 
be  sure.  It  chanced  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  me  —  perhaps  for  that 
reason  I  had  a  strange  kindness  for 
him.  I  had  no  proofs  that  I  could 
have  laid  before  King  Richard  that 
Giulio  was  Sir  Miles's  lawful  SOD. 
Isola  only  knew  certainly  of  the 
marriage,  and  she  would  not  speak — 
she  was  ever  hoping  to  obtain  the 
acknowledgment  of  her  own.  Sir 
Godfrey  was  childless ;  he  had  pro- 
mised me  that,  when  King  Richard 
should  return,  this  boy  should  abide 
the  royal  Judgment,  even  if  it  went  to 
give  him  back  his  father's  manors.  I 
was  forced  to  be  content.  Then  came 
this  Sir  Nicholas  to  Ladysmede,  and 
so  wrought  upon  de  Burgh's  worst 
nature,  that  he  had  even  sworn  in 
his  cups  that  the  brat  were  easily 
disposed  of.  This  much  I  heard  ;  of 
their  other  counsels,  my  lord  abbot, 
you  may  have  guessed  as  much  as 
I. — There  is  no  more  to  telL  I 
would  rid  your  house  of  my  presence, 
but  that  even  sin  may  claim  a  sanc- 
tuary here." 

"  It  may  claim  more  from  me," 
said  Abbot  Martin.  "  If  Miles  de 
Burgh  forgave  you,  I  may  surely  say, 
Go  in  peace!  Heaven  is  not  less 
merciful  than  man  !" 

The  Italian  bent  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  and  left  the  chamber. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. — THE  MUSTER   AT  LADYSMEDE. 


"  Every  man  to  harness ! "  shouted 
Sir  Godfrey  de  Burgh,  as  he  dashed 
across  the  drawbridge  into  his  own 
courtyard  at  Ladysmede.  Hasty  as 
the  summons  was,  it  had  not  been 
unexpected.  For  two  days  past,  all  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
manor  who  owed  him  suit  and  ser- 
vice had  held  themselves  in  readi- 
ness, having  received  warning  that  in 
all  likelihood  their  aid  would  be 
soon  required ;  and  his  own  personal 
following  had  either  accompanied 
him  in  his  late  journey  to  Hunting- 


don, or  had  remained  under  arms 
within  the  manor  itself.  Though 
not  held  worthy  to  share  their  lord's 
councils  so  far  as  to  be  in  the  secret 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Longchamp, 
many  of  them  had  gleaned  intelli- 
gence enough  to  be  aware  that  there 
was  some  daring  enterprise  on  foot 
So  that  it  offered  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  fighting  and  plundering, 
few  of  them  were  inclined  to  be 
over -curious  as  to  its  object  or  its 
merits. 
Yet  it  was  with  very  mixed  feej- 
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ings  that  the  riders  of  Ladysmede, 
when  mustered  under  the  banner  of 
their  chief,  heard  the  word  passed 
for  Rivelsby.  Amongst  them  were 
those  who,  ignorant  as  they  might 
be  themselves  of  religious  truths,  had 
a  feeling  as  near  akin  to  reverence 
as  their  rude  nature  would  admit, 
not  unmixed  with  something  like  re- 
gard,forthe  sacredbrotherhoodwhom 
they  looked  upon  as  mediators  between 
themselves  and  Heaven.  Though  up- 
on their  own  lips  an  oath  was  the 
favourite  form  of  prayer,  they  liked 
well  that  others  should  be  engaged 
in  a  service  for  which  they  had  them- 
selves neither  taste  nor  leisure  ;  and 
when  the  chime  of  the  abbey  bells 
came  to  them  over  the  river-flats, 
whether  it  were  morning  or  evening, 
midnight  or  cock-crowing,  they  had 
a  comfortable  feeling  that  something 
was  going  on  which  was  intended 
for  their  benefit,  little  as  they  under- 
stood how.  Many,  again,  amongst 
Sir  Godfrey's  followers,  either  in 
their  own  persons  or  in  their  families, 
had  received  aid  or  kindness  from 
the  ready  charity  of  their  Benedic- 
tine neighbours,  and  were  sufficiently 
conscious  of  their  obligations  to  feel 
a  troublesome  qualm  of  conscience 
at  the  thought  of  discharging  them 
in  such  fashion.  But  there  were 
others  to  whom  the  prospect  of  a 
raid  upon  the  monks  was  acceptable 
enough.  Rivelsby  had  stood  un- 
harmed since  the  Danes  had  left  it. 
The  Conqueror's  protection  had  been 
cheaply  purchased  by  a  timely  offer- 
ing of  silver,  with  which  the  abbot 
of  that  day,  wise  in  Ms  generation, 
had  accompanied  his  submission. 
Even  King  Stephen's  hand — thanks 
to  the  powerful  protection  of  Ladys- 
mede, as  has  been  said— had  been 
laid  on  them  but  lightly.  The 
brotherhood  of  St  Mary  had  ever 
been  rich  and  prosperous ;  and  any 
rumours  of  the  difficulties  of  late 
years  which  had  found  their  way 
abroad  were  but  little  credited.  If 
the  abbey  tenants  complained  of 
exactions,  so  did  tenants  usually, 
then  and  always;  and  if  their  clerkly 
landlords  justified  their  demands  on 
the  plea  of  their  own  urgent  necessi- 
ties, that  also  was  a  plea  which  had 
been  heard  before,  and  was  inter- 
preted in  a  very  conventional  sense. 
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Certain  it  was  that  both  in  the  gor- 
geous appointments  of  their  church 
and  its  many  altars,  as  well  as  in 
their  munificent  hospitalities,  Rivels- 
by gave  all  the  tokens  of  a  wealthy 
house.  These  things,  said  popular 
rumour,  were  but  the  outside  husk 
of  untold  treasures  within,  hidden  as 
much  as  possible  from  profane  eyes 
and  imaginations.  No  wonder  if 
some  who  rode  with  Sir  Godfrey  de 
Burgh  longed  to  be  initiated  into 
such  mysteries. 

The  knight  himself,  as  he  reappeared 
at  his  own  door  after  hasty  refresh- 
ment—-  for  rest  he  cared  little — looked 
in  one  of  his  darkest  moods.  News 
had  reached  him,  whilst  awaiting,  in 
Lord  de  Lacy's  castle  near  Hunting- 
don, the  result  of  their  combinations 
for  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Long- 
champ,  that  the  legate  had  suddenly 
relinquished  his  intention  of  visiting 
Michamstede  and  Rivelsby,  and  was 
already  on  his  route  back  to  Ely. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  but  that 
he  had  received,  from  some  quarter, 
a  warning  of  the  designs  against  him. 
He  himself,  indeed,  had  shown  his 
wonted  contempt  of  his  enemies  even 
while  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains 
to  foil  their  plans  ;  for  he  had  taken 
care  to  drop  certain  words  at  Hunt- 
ingdon which,  carried  as  they  were 
sure  to  be  to  De  Lacy  and  his  friends, 
proved  him  to  have  been  pretty  ac- 
curately informed  of  all  their  project- 
ed movements.  In  a  camp  of  con- 
spirators, under  such  circumstances, 
no  man  feels  sure  that  his  most  trust- 
ed friend  may  not  be  the  traitor ; 
and  Sir  Godfrey's  suspicions,  at  first, 
pointed  to  his  late  guest,  the  Crusa- 
der ;  more  especially  since  he  had  not 
accompanied  him  to  de  Lacy's,  but 
had  remained  behind,  under  some  pre- 
text, at  Huntingdon.  He  had  too 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Le  Hardi 
would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his 
associates,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  ad- 
vance his  own  interests  or  secure  his 
safety.  It  chanced,  however,  that 
one  of  De  Lacy's  men  had  seen  Foliot 
in  conversation  with  the  chaplain  of 
Ladysmede,  in  his  yeoman's  habit,  in 
the  streets  of  Huntingdon.  He  had 
not  known  at  the  time  who  the  stran- 
ger was,  but  with  Foliot's  person  he 
was  well  acquainted,  and  knew  him 
to  be  one  of  those  who  had  come  into 
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the  town  in  the  train  of  William  of 
Ely.  The  man  was  riding  in  his  mas- 
ter's company  on  the  morning  when 
Sir  Godfrey  had  been  accosted  on  his 
road  by  Giacomo,  and  then  recog- 
nised in  the  Italian  the  same  yeoman 
whom  he  had  seen  Waryn  follow 
from  the  court  and  engage  in  conver- 
sation. He  had  attached  no  kind  of 
importance  to  this  circumstance  at 
the  time ;  but  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  counsels  of  the  conspi- 
rators had  by  some  means  been  be- 
trayed to  the  legate,  and  when  Lord  de 
Lacy  and  others,  no  longer  careful  as 
before  to  conceal  their  plans  from 
their  followers,  began  to  talk  openly 
of  treachery  amongst  themselves,  the 
man  was  struck  with  the  apparent 
fact  of  the  yeoman's  confidential  re- 
lations with  both  parties,  and  com- 
municated what  he  had  seen  to  his 
master.  A  quarrel  had  well-nigh  fol- 
lowed between  De  Lacy  and  his  hot- 
tempered  ally.  Sir  Godfrey,  however, 
succeeded  in  persuading  his  friend  that 
he  at  least  was  no  traitor  ;  but  when 
he  recalled  his  chaplain's  unusual  de- 
meanour and  language  at  that  last 
interview  upon  the  road,  his  presence 
in  disguise  at  the  trial  at  Hunting- 
don, and  his  reported  communica- 
tions with  Longchamp,  he  felt  no 
doubt  but  that  he  had  by  some  means 
become  possessed  of  the  secret  of  their 
intrigues,  and  had  given  the  prelate 
such  information  as  had  enabled  him, 
for  the  present,  to  baffle  them  so  suc- 
cessfully. Of  the  Italian's  wonderful 
capacity  for  obtaining  possession  of 
other  men's  secrets,  he  had  formed 
that  exaggerated  notion  which  a  rude 
and  ignorant  mind  always  entertains 
of  subtler  intellects.  The  bitter  out- 
burst of  wrath  which  he  now  vented 
against  him  in  De  Lacy's  presence,  as 
soon  as  this  suspicion  crossed  his 
mind,  was  too  plainly  genuine  to  be 
assumed  ;  and  when  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing Sir  Nicholas  made  his  appear- 
ance, with  a  cloud  upon  his  brow,  and 
in  a  temper  even  worse  than  his  com- 
panions', and  told  Sir  Godfrey  so 
much  as  he  saw  fit  of  the  tidings  he 
had  received  from  Rivelsby  (where 
he  had  his  informants  still)  of  the 
prior's  disgrace,  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  abbot  for  the  defence  of  his  house, 
and  of  the  certainty  of  the  boy  having 
been  again  carried  thither  by  Gia- 


como— of  the  Lady  Gladice  he  said 
no  word — it  was  with  a  burst  of  tri- 
umphant malice  that  the  Knight  of 
Ladysmede,  as  he  rose  to  take  sudden 
leave  of  his  host,  swore  that  the  Bene- 
dictines should  rue  the  hour  in  which 
they  had  made  an  enemy  of  him. 

"Will  you  be  with  me  in  this 
quarrel,  my  lord  of  Lacy?"  said  the 
knight :  "  these  churchmen  have  store 
of  wealth,  for  all  that  Sir  Nicholas 
hath  pinched  them  somewhat  hard  of 
late — for  his  sacred  majesty's  service. 
They  are  given  to  store  it  away  in 
holes,  like  pyets,  having  no  reason- 
able use  for  it — it  were  charity  to 
help  them  to  spend  it  bravely.  Your 
fair  dame  Alice  is  much  given  to 
pious  courses,  as  I  hear,  and  would 
fain  be  twice  a  saint  because  her  lord 
is  something  of  a  sinner.  They  have 
painted  copies  of  the  Gospels  at 
Rivelsby  that  are  set  in  jewels,  men 
say,  that  a  queen  might  envy — one 
of  such  godly  gifts  were  a  very  fit- 
ting love-token  for  her?— or,  if  she 
condescends  to  vanities  of  apparel, 
which  come  amiss  to  few  of  her  sex, 
saints  or  sinners — why,  I  have  seen 
rich  stuffs  on  those  lazy  drones'  backs 
at  vespers  that  would  shame  an  em- 
press— they  go  as  fine,  on  holydays, 
as  cloth -of -gold  can  make  them. 
Come,  do  something  for  love,  as  I 
will  for  vengeance — 'twill  keep  our 
fellows'  hands  in,  too,  to  cut  the  throats 
of  these  Brabanters." 

"  I  will  meet  you  at  Rivelsby,  Sir 
Godfrey,"  replied  De  Lacy,  "  for  it 
would  be  a  shame  to  leave  Prior 
Hugh  to  this  bold  churchman's  mer- 
cies— they  are  as  tender  to  one  an- 
other, in  such  cases,  as  wolves  ;  I  only 
fear  lest  we  may  arrive  only  in  time 
to  recover  the  carcass.  I  have  heard 
of  their  building  up  a  dear  brother  in 
a  stone  wall,  with  a  pound  loaf  of 
bread  to  last  his  life,  for  a  less  mat- 
ter. But  I  will  have  none  of  the 
church's  plunder  for  me  or  mine. 
There  hath  never  been  an  heir  to 
Briansbury  since  Earl  Walter  drove 
the  cowls  forth  of  St  Cuthbert's." 

De  Lacy  did  not  care  to  hear  even 
the  name  of  his  new-made  bride  from 
the  free  lips  of  the  Knight  of  Ladys- 
mede. 

Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi  had  returned 
with  his  friend  to  the  manor,  and 
now  rode  by  his  side,  silent  and  re- 
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served,  as  the  party  moved  down  the 
slope  towards  Rivelsby.  Impatient 
as  Sir  Godfrey  was,  he  had  to  wait 
some  time  before  even  his  own  per- 
sonal followers  from  Ladysmede  could 
arm  and  get  to  horse.  It  seemed  to 
him  an  age  before  they  were  fairly 
in  motion.  The  friends  and  vassals 
upon  whose  aid  he  reckoned,  and 
who  were  near  enough  to  answer  to 
such  a  hasty  call,  had  been  ordered 
to  join  him  at  Swinford  Mill ;  and 
there  the  knights  and  their  followers 
halted  for  a  while  to  collect  their 
strength  before  pushing  on  for  the 
monastery.  Every  moment  of  inac- 
tivity was  a  penance  to  Sir  Godfrey 
in  his  present  temper  ;  seizing  a 
field-trumpet  from  one  of  his  men, 
he  'sounded  from  his  deep  chest  a 
rapid  succession  of  calls,  so  strong 
and  clear  in  tone,  and  so  perfectly 
modulated,  that  they  moved  even 
from  the  Crusader  a  half-sarcastic 
admiration.  It  was  the  one  solitary 
accomplishment,  not  exclusively  of  a 
warlike  character,  on  which  De  Burgh 
prided  himself ;  it  was  held  to  be  a 
gift  hereditary  to  those  of  his  blood. 

Slowly,  by  twos  and  threes,  riders 
came  trooping  up ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  their  numbers  presented 
an  array  which,  though  of  somewhat 
miscellaneous  composition,  seemed 
more  than  sufficient  to  strike  terror 
into  the  defenders  of  Rivelsby.  This 
force  would  probably  increase  three- 
fold before  the  day  closed ;  for  De 
Burgh's  power  and  influence,  as 
holding  the  shrievalty  of  his  county, 
was  very  considerable,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  temptation  of  monastic  plun- 
der. 

Picot  had  been  lounging  in  the 
courtyard  as  was  his  wont,  though 
during  Sir  Godfrey's  absence  his  lei- 
sure time  had  been  much  divided  be- 
tween the  manor  and  the  abbey.  He 
had  listened  to  the  knight's  hurried 
order  as  one  little  concerned  in  ag- 
gressive measures  against  any  ene- 
mies but  those  recognised  in  venery. 
He  might  have  been  included,  no 
doubt,  if  he  had  wished,  in  the  motley 
crowd  of  half-armed  footmen  that 
followed  at  the  horsemen's  heels ;  but 
the  hunter  did  not  care  to  draw  a 
bow  except  in  the  lawful  exercise  of 
his  craft,  and  had  a  very  determined 
objection  against  becoming  himself  a 
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mark  for  any  warlike  sportsman. 
Probably  for  this  reason,  as  soon  as 
he  understood  his  lord's  present  pur- 

Eose,  he  whistled  carelessly  to  his 
ounds,  and  as  soon  as  the  knight's 
back  was  turned,  walked  quietly 
under  the  wall  into  the  meadow. 

He  sauntered  at  an  easy  pace  so 
long  as  he  supposed  himself  to  be 
within  view  of  the  manor ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  reached  the  cover  of 
the  wood  that  lay  between  him  and 
the  river,  than  he  dashed  off  at  a 
run  towards  Swinford  Mill.  He 
reached  it  long  before  Sir  Godfrey 
and  his  party  had  started  ;  but  he 
stopped  when  he  came  out  upon  the 
beaten  road,  and  walked  into  the 
miller's  barton  with  as  easy  a  gait  as 
though  he  came  upon  no  particular 
business. 

His  friend  the  stout  miller,  how- 
ever, saw  something  in  his  friend's 
face  that  made  him  take  him  aside 
at  once  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  but 
themselves.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  there  had  been  secrets  be- 
tween them  ;  and  some  suspicious- 
looking  joints  that  hung  drying  in 
the  smoke  of  the  open  chimney  near 
which  they  stood  —  which,  if  they 
were  mutton -hams,  as  the  miller 
would  have  called  them,  were  mutton 
of  a  very  peculiar  breed — might,  if 
examined,  have  thrown  some  light 
upon  their  former  transactions. 

"  'Tis  an  age  since  thou  wast  here 
last,"  said  the  miller,  as  he  led  him 
in — "  but  welcome  still,  for  all  that. 
And  what  news,  now  1 " 

"  I  cannot  a-while  to  drink,  Rob," 
said  the  hunter,  staying  his  friend's 
arm,  who  was  feeling  in  a  well-known 
corner  with  hospitable  intent.  "  The 
Abbot  of  Rivelsby  hath  sore  need  of 
thy  service,  and  that  straight ;  go 
thou  up  with  thy  men,  and  take  good 
weapons — ay,  and  clap  two  sacks  of 
meal  on  the  mare's  back — if  ye  would 
not  see  Rivelsby  burnt  and  plunder- 
ed." 

"  How  ! "  said  the  miller,  nearly 
dropping  the  stone  bottle,  which  he 
had  laid  hold  of,  in  his  consternation. 

"  There  is  that  wild  Dermod  of  the 
Heath,  and  Boteler  of  Bury,  and  the 
Ganger  of  Long-hope,  and  I  know 
not  who  besides — set  on,  they  say, 
by  the  Lord  de  Lacy — who  have 
sworn  to  hang  the  abbot  in  his  own 
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hall.  They  are  marching  thither 
now.  He  hath  sent  for  aid  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  but  he  will  need  help 
to  hold  his  own  till  my  lord  send  or 
come." 

Picot  said  nothing  of  Sir  Godfrey  ; 
for  he  knew  that  the  miller  would  be 
sorely  divided  between  his  fealty  to 
the  abbot  and  his  dread  of  his  more 
powerful  neighbour,  if  he  should 
learn  that  the  Knight  of  Ladysmede 
was  engaged  in  the  quarrel.  Rob, 
however,  nad  a  far  more  cunning 
head  than  his  friend ;  and  he  soon 
extracted  from  Picot's  hurry  and  in- 
caution  quite  sufficient  to  inform  him 
how  matters  really  stood.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  after  a  careful  weigh- 
ing of  the  claims  of  duty  and  interest, 
which  drove  Picot  nearly  wild  with 
impatience,  and  a  brief  consultation 
with  a  sharp  little  woman  who  ex- 
ercised a  disproportionate  influence 
over  her  burly  husband,  the  miller 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  safer  to  neglect  his  feudal  super- 
ior's summons  than  to  make  an  enemy 
of  De  Burgh.  The  abbot  might  de- 
prive him  of  his  holding,  but  with 
Sir  Godfrey  his  life  would  not  be 
safe. 

"  Tell  the  lord  abbot,"  said  he,  "  I 
am  a  man  of  peace.  I  will  send  Gib 
and  Simkin,  and  as  much  good  meal 
as  the  mare  and  two  mules  can  carry 
— and  if  his  reverence  choose  to  keep 
the  men  there,  he  can  do  as  seems 
him  good.  But  I  am  nought  myself, 
Picot,  as  thou  very  well  knowest, 
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when  it  comes  to  bills  and  bows. 
And  why  shouldst  thou  meddle 
thus  on  the  monks'  behalf,  if  they 
have  angered  thy  master  1  Hast  lost 
the  little  wit  was  in  thee  ? " 

"  I  had  need  have  more  wit  than 
most  men,  for  those  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  of  late,"  replied  the  hunter 
in  a  tone  of  vexation.  "  Thou  wilt 
not  answer  the  good  abbot  at  his 
need,  then?" 

"  What  shall  come  of  the  grist,  if 
I  be  mewed  up  in  the  cloister  for  a 
month's  leaguer  ? " 

"  Wilt  see  the  church  where  good 
Sir  Ivo  and  Dame  Margaret  lie 
buried,  trodden  under  foot  of  these 
evil  men  ? " 

"  I  will  see  nought  of  it  that  I  can 
help,"  said  the  miller, "  but  it  should 
hardly  wake  them." 

"  Was  ever  such  a  beast ! "  said 
the  hunter,  in  despair  ;  "  a  word  in 
thine  ear,  Rob." 

He  whispered  something  to  him, 
which  the  dame  did  not  catch,  care- 
fully as  she  listened. 

"  My  bonnet  and  buff  jerkin, 
wench  !"  exclaimed  the  miller,  start- 
ing back,  as  it  seemed,  a  new  man, 
from  Picot's  last  communication. 
"  Dost  hear  ? — bid  the  men  follow 
me  as  fast  as  they  may — on  with  thee 
first,  Picot,  for  I  am  not  quick  of 
foot  as  thou  art ;  but  where  I  be 
once  set,  tell  those  at  Rivelsby,  they 
shall  find  me  while  the  fight  lasts, 
dead  or  living." 


CHAPTER   XXXVII.— THE    ALARM. 


Three  days  had  passed  since  the 
abbot's  return,  and  still  there  came 
no  tidings,  anxiously  as  they  were 
looked  for,  from  William  of  Ely. 
Whether  he  had  succeeded  in  finally 
crushing  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies,  Prince  John  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators,  or  whether  the  danger 
which  he  had  escaped  at  Hunting- 
don had  met  him  in  another  form  in 
another  place,  was  still  uncertain. 
There  was  little  communication  now 
between  the  monastery  and  the  outer 
world  :  peril  and  suspicion  were  all 
around  them,  and  Ladysmede  was 
now  looked  upon  as  a  more  dangerous 
neighbour  than  ever.  All  was  quiet, 


but  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  the  storm  was  only  brood- 
ing in  the  atmosphere.  The  abbot 
employed  the  time  in  making  such 
preparations  as  might  be  necessary 
in  the  event  of  the  worst  Large 
requisitions  of  provisions  of  all  kinds 
were  made  to  the  abbey  tenants,  and 
the  sacrist  and  other  officers  of  the 
house  had  been  very  energetic  in  sup- 
porting their  demands  in  person ; 
but  in  many  cases  the  yearly  rental 
in  kind  had  been  even  anticipated, 
owing  to  the  embarrassments  of  the 
abbey  finances;  and  where  money 
was  scarce,  it  was  not  found  that 
either  threats  or  promises  were  very 
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effectual.  The  supplies  scarcely  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  addi- 
tional numbers  for  whom  they  were 
required.  If  fighting  followed  on 
good  feeding,  the  Brabanters  might 
be  confidently  depended  upon  to  do 
good  service  if  required,  for  they 
played  their  part  at  the  board  like 
old  campaigners.  They  had  been  as 
orderly  hitherto  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected  from  men  of  their  hab- 
its ;  the  abbot  had  taken  care  to 
fix  their  quarters,  in  the  ample  pre- 
cincts of  the  abbey,  where  they  should 
intrude  as  little  as  possible  upon  the 
sight  or  hearing  of  the  religious  fra- 
ternity ;  still  from  time  to  time 
sounds  would  find  their  way  to  the 
ears  of  the  latter  which  caused  a 
shudder  amongst  the  more  rigid 
disciplinarians ;  and  even  the  gait 
and  bearing  of  these  new  inmates, 
contrasting  as  it  did  so  strongly  with 
the  sober  walk  and  downcast  look 
enjoined  by  their  rule  upon  the  Bene- 
dictines, was  an  offence  in  some  of 
their  eyes.  The  professional  grum- 
blers of  the  community,  who  had 
been  wonderfully  silent  since  Prior 
Hugh  had  lain  in  the  abbey  prison, 
were  beginning  to  take  heart  again, 
and  found  in  the  Brabanters  a  very 
legitimate  subject  for  their  stric- 
tures. 

"  There  go  the  firkins  of  good  ale 
for  our  abbot's  friends  again,"  said 
the  sub-prior  to  one  of  the  monks 
who  was  more  than  suspected  of 
being  in  Prior  Hugh's  confidence,  as 
they  stood  watching  together  the 
conveyance  of  sundry  casks  towards 
the  foreigners'  quarters. 

"Ay,"  replied  the  other,  "there 
is  no  stint  there,  brother  Simon, 
whatever  may  run  shor.t  in  the  refec- 
tory. We  are  to  have  our  poor  cor- 
rodies  of  wine  'minished  by  one  half, 
as  I  hear,  because  we  are  victualling 
in  case  of  siege,  forsooth,  and  must 
husband  somewhat — yon  looks  like 
it,  doth  it  not  1 " 

"  And  they  were  as  drunk  as  Bra- 
bant swine  last  night,  if  howling 
and  roaring  be  any  token."  Brother 
Simon  was  always  sleepy  and  silent 
himself  under  the  influence  of  good 
liquor.  "  What  thinkest  thou  of  our 
lord  abbot's  new  body-guard?"  he 
asked  of  Gervase,  the  kitchener,  who 
came  by  at  the  moment. 
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Gervase's  prudent  soul  had  groaned 
in  secret  ever  since  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  his 
increased  family,  the  new  members 
of  which  seemed  to  have  a  more  than 
monastic  capacity  both  for  solids  and 
fluids. 

"The  lord  abbot  should  know  best," 
replied  the  kitchener  ;  "  but  they 
seem  to  me  a  very  costly  security. 
I  doubt  if  he  might  not  have  made 
terms  with  Sir  Godfrey  cheaper." 

"A  crying  scandal  to  the  house, 
I  call  it,"  said  the  prior's  friend. 
"  Such  help  as  this  is  but  a  casting 
out  of  Satan  by  Satan.  As  well  be 
plundered  by  him  of  Ladysmede  as 
devoured  by  such  a  brood  of  locusts 
as  these  are." 

"  Dost  think  Sir  Godfrey  hath  any 
such  intent,  in  good  earnest  ? "  asfced 
the  sub-prior.  He  was  indolently  dis- 
inclined to  give  credit  to  any  intelli- 
gence which  threatened  to  interfere 
with  his  comforts. 

"  Well,"  said  the*other  monk,  look- 
ing carefully  round  him  before  he 
spoke — "so  our  abbot  saith.  That 
is,  if  certain  chattels  of  his,  that  you 
wot  of,  be  not  given  up  to  him." 

"Ay,"  said  brother  Simon,  with 
a  sigh  expressing  as  much  thought 
as  he  was  capable  of.  He  had  no 
mind  to  counsel  his  superior  to  be- 
tray either  the  poor  child  or  the 
dark-eyed  beauty,  but  he  foresaw 
very  uncomfortable  consequences 
from  retaining  them  under  the  abbey 
protection. 

"  Picot  the  hunter  was  here  again 
yesterday,"  said  Gervase,  "  and  he 
said  that  he  had  heard  that  the 
knight  had  sworn  vengeance  against 
our  abbot  and  all  his  house.  We 
are  fallen  upon  troublous  times." 

"We  are,  indeed,"  said  the  sub- 
prior.  "  But  what  doth  Picot  here 
so  often  now  ? " 

"  He  comes  to  see  old  Peter  •  and 
he  hath  a  mighty  fancy  for  the  black 
vizard  yonder,  ever  since  he  fished 
him  out  of  the  mill-tail." 

"  Ay,  there  it  is  again,"  said 
brother  Simon's  companion.  "  Fish 
or  fowl,  every  waif  and  stray  finds 
free  quarters  at  Rivelsby.  Our  house 
is  become  a  very  cave  of  Adullam  ; 
every  one  that  is  in  distress  or  dis- 
contented gathers  here  :  and  as  for 
debt,  we  have  a  fair  share  of  that 
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ourselves  already,  I  take  it.  This 
pilgrim,  as  he  calls  himself,  he  hath 
a  liking  for  our  company  too,  it 
seems ;  he  is  in  no  hurry  to  com- 
plete his  vow  of  travel." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  sub-prior,  to 
whom  locomotion  was  a  penance  in 
itself, — "  he  hath  had  but  a  four  days' 
rest  as  yet ;  and  he  is  a  quieter  guest 
than  the  Brabanters." 

They  were  interrupted  in  their 
conversation  by  the  appearance  of 
the  sacrist,  who  approached  them 
with  a  hasty  step,  attended  by  Picot 
of  Ladysmede,  with  whom  he  seemed 
to  be  holding  earnest  conference  as 
they  walked.  There  was  a  cloud 
upon  brother  Andrew's  brow,  and  he 
had  neither  jest  or  sarcasm,  nor  even 
word  of  ordinary  greeting  for  them 
as  he  came  up. 

u  Where  can  I  find  the  lord  abbot?" 
was  the  brief  question  which  he 
scarcely  stopped  to  ask. 

"  He  was  sunning  himself  on  the 
terrace -walk  a  short  while  since," 
said  the  prior's  friend,  sulkily.  The 
brotherly  love  between  him  and  the 
sacrist  was  of  the  most  conventional 
quality. 

On  towards  the  terrace-walk  the 
sacrist  and  his  companion  were  hur- 
rying, when  the  sub-prior,  his  curi- 
osity getting  the  better  of  his  lazi- 
ness, shuffled  up  behind  them  at  a 
pace  which  he  seldom  attempted. 

"  What  is  it,  brother  ?— any  news 
stirring  at  Ladysmede  1 "  he  puffed 
out,  as  soon  as  he  got  near  enough 
to  be  heard. 

Andrew  looked  back  at  him  for  a 
moment  without  stopping.  "  The 
armourer  is  welding  two  breast-pieces 
into  one,  to  make  a  harness  that  may 
suit  thy  girth,"  said  he ;  "  there  will 
be  work  anon  for  every  man  that 
hath  a  vocation  for  arms  at  Rivels- 

by." 

It  was  pitiful  that  such  a  peaceful 
scene  as  the  river-terrace  showed  at 
that  hour  should  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  tidings  which  the 
hunter  brought.  The  morning  was 
one  of  those  sunny  deceits  of  early 
winter,  which  cheat  us  into  bold  for- 
getfulness  of  the  cold  season  which  is 
sure  to  come.  Wrapped  in  warm 
furs,  which  were  rather  a  luxury  than 
a  necessity,  so  mild  was  the  air,  and 
sheltered  by  the  high  walls  behind 
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them,  the  ladies  of  Willan's  Hope 
sate  looking  over  the  battlements  on 
the  river  that  glistened  in  the  sun- 
shine below.     Giulio,  never  slow  in 
making  friends,  had  already  found 
in  Gladice  a  companion  and  a  play- 
fellow.   Happily,  a  child  sees  always 
beauty  in  a  kind  face  ;  yet  the  hoy 
would  gaze  from  time  to  time  into 
those  lustrous  eyes,  and  watch  the 
rich  hues  of  her  cheek  with  an  almost 
unconscious  homage  of  admiration, 
until  Gladice  would  laugh  and  turn 
away   with    an   amused   confusion. 
There  were  other  eyes,  too,  which 
found  the  same  attraction,  though 
their  gaze  was  less  bold  and  more 
conscious  than  Giulio's,  and  was  with- 
drawn if  the  stray  glance  from  Gla- 
dice met  their  own.     Giulio  played 
fearlessly  with    the    long    chestnut 
curls,  which  caught    the   southern 
breeze  from  the  river,  and  daringly 
made  captive  of  the  hand  which  was 
raised  to  punish  him  for  his  presump- 
tion \  but  Wnryn  leant  on  the%wall  at 
some  little  distance,  and  only  watched 
the  play  with  a  half  smile.     Gladice 
had  felt  very  sad  in  spirit  when  the 
abbot  had  tempted  her  forth  to  enjoy 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  morning ;  but 
the  fresh  breeze  soon  cheered  the 
youthful  blood,  and  the  boy's  free 
but  gentle  courtship  soon  won  her 
back  to  something  like  her  natural 
gaiety.    She  was  as  honest-hearted, 
too,  and  free  from  all  petty  coquetries, 
as  maiden  could  be ;  but  beauty  is 
seldom    quite    unconscious    of    its 
charms,  and  she  knew  that  other 
eyes  were  watching  her.      Many  a 
light  word  spoken  to  the  boy  was 
weighed  more  carefully  because  it 
would  fall  on  Waryn  Foliot's  ear. 
Between  themselves  but  few  words 
passed.       The  inquiries  about  the 
bandaged  shoulder  (for  the  wound 
received  in  the  night-attack  had  been 
a  painful  one)  were  of  Dame  Elfhild's 
making,   though    the    maiden    also 
watched  for  the  reply  with  a  decor- 
ous interest.    It  was  the  elder  dame's 
fingers,  more  gentle  and  skilful  in 
such  kind  ministry  than  even  the 
good  brothers'  of  the  infirmary,  which 
rearranged  the   bandages  so  as  to 
give  more  ease.      Gladice  did  but 
look  on ;  yet  Foliot  might  have  been 
tempted  to  show  less  indifference  to 
the  pain,  if  he  could  have  been  sure 
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that  the  expression  on  that  beautiful 
face  betokened  the  least  degree  of 
personal  interest  in  the  patient,  and 
was  not  merely  the  ordinary  token  of 
woman's  universal  sympathies. 

The  abbot  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  broad  terrace  with  his  seneschal, 
pausing  occasionally  in  his  walk  to 
address  a  cheerful  remark  to  his  fair 
guests,  or  to  ask  a  question  of  Foliot, 
when  the  sacrist  appeared  in  view, 
hurrying  forward  to  accost  him.  The 
hunter  from  Ladysmede  waited  re- 
spectfully a  few  steps  in  the  rear. 

"  Senedicite,  brother,"  said  the  ab- 
bot, giving  the  word  for  his  subor- 
dinate to  speak  his  errand — for  he 
saw  that  there  was  something  of  im- 
portance in  his  face. 

"There  is  word  of  Sir  Godfrey's 
movements,  my  lord  abbot,"  said  the 
sacrist;  "  he  took  horse  for  Rivelsby, 
with  all  his  following,  not  an  hour 
since,  and  hath  halted — waiting  for 
some  one,  as  it  would  seem — within 
a  mile  of  Swinford  Bridge.  He  is  in 
great  wrath,  and  means  evil  against 
us." 

"Who  brings  these  tidings?"  in- 
quired the  abbot,  looking  towards 
Picot,  whose  person  was  unknown  to 
him. 

"  One  from  Ladysmede,"  said  the 
monk,  bringing  Picot  forward,  who 
was  rather  abashed  at  the  company 
in  which  he  found  himself;  for  the 
ladies  of  Willan's  Hope  had  heard 
the  sacrist's  announcement,  and  had 
moved  nearer  to  the  party,  listening 
with  eager  looks. 

"  Who  is  with  Sir  Godfrey  ? "  asked 
the  superior  —  "hath  he  any  force 
with  him  besides  his  own  ? " 

Picot  stammered  out  some  answer 
that  was  not  very  intelligible,  though 
he  had  been  fluent  enough  with  his 
information  to  the  sacrist  a  few  mi- 
nutes back. 

"  There  ride  with  him  men  enow, 
of  his  own  mould,"  said  the  sacrist, 
hastily — "  Nick  Roteler  of  Bury,  and 
Long  Lawford,  and  a  cursed  fel- 
lowship of  the  country-side — Irish 
Dermod,  too,  I  hear,  is  among  them 
— there  is  no  lack  of  good- will,"  he 
added,  bitterly,  "  on  such  a  service. 
But  time  is  precious,  under  your  par- 
don, my  gracious  lord — will  it  please 
you  to  give  order  in  this  matter  1 — 
By  St  Mary,  see  yonder  are  lances 
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on  Swinford  Bridge !  the  heathen  are 
upon  us ! " 

It  was  so.  Glancing  in  the  sun- 
light, they  were  plain  enough,  even 
to  the  abbot's  failing  eyes.  Waryn 
stepped  upon  the  battlement,  and  saw 
the  road  covered  with  moving  figures. 

"  It  is  true  enough,"  he  said,  quietly, 
to  the  abbot.  "  With  your  lea,ve,  I 
wjll  look  to  the  muster." 

"  Bid  Gaston  come  to  me,"  said 
Abbot  Martin  to  the  sacrist,  "and 
warn  the  captain  of  the  Brabanters. 
Is  the  drawbridge  up  ?" 

"  I  took  it  on  myself  to  look  to 
both  before  I  came ;  wherein  I  erred 
in  my  obedience,  father,  and  ask  par- 
don," said  brother  Andrew,,  bending 
his  knee. 

"  You  have  it,"  said  Abbot  Martin, 
smiling  for  ari  instant.  "  Sweet  Lady 
Gladice,"  he  continued,  as  he  caught 
her  troubled  look  fixed  on  him, 
"  have  no  fear.  Rivelsby  is-  poor ; 
but  our  walls  are  strong,  and  our 
cause  good.  If  yonder  company  set 
the  battle  in  array,  we  will  hold,  with 
Heaven's  help,,  what  Heaven  has 

S'yen  us.  William  of  Ely  will  not 
il  to  succour  us  ere  long..  Dame 
Elfhild,  let  me  lead  you  to  your 
chambers — it  may  be  that  this  cloud 
will  pass." 

"  Have  no  care  for  me,  my  good 
lord,"  said  the  dame,  her  keen  eyes 
flashing  as  she  spoke.  "  I  cannot  yet 
think  so  ill  of  my  kinsman  Sir  God- 
frey, as  to  believe  that  he  can  intend 
violence  either  against  those  of  his 
own  blood  or  against  Holy  Church. 
I  trust  it  may  rather  be  that  he  comes 
to  offer  his  protection  to  my  niece, 
his  ward,  as  becomes  a  true  knight 
of  the  de  Burgh's  name  and  kin." 

"  His  protection  ! "  said  Gladice, 
turning  suddenly  pale.  "  Oh  !  my 
good  lord,  you  will  not  give  me  up 
to  him  !  You  will  not  believe  him, 
let  him  protest  what  he  will !  I  am 
vowed  to  the  cloister,  remember — it 
were  no  less  than  sacrilege  to  carry 
me  elsewhere — you  will  promise, good 
Abbot  Martin — you  will  promise  ! " 

Her  utterance  was  so  rapid  and  so 
earnest  that  the  churchman's  words 
of  reassurance  were  scarcely  heard  or 
heeded  as  she  clung  to  his  robe,  and 
looked  beseechingly  into  the  kind 
face  that  bent  down  to  her.  The  ab- 
bot's own  voice  was  broken  with 
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emotion  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
head. 

"  Daughter,"  said  he,  "  I  am  a 
servant  of  the  altar,  and  may  not 
gird  on  sword  again  save  in  dire  ex- 
tremity ;  but — before  finger  shall  be 
laid  upon  you  here,  at  Rivelsby, 
against  your  will,  I  will  try  whether 
good  steel  will  bite  yet,  or  whether 
the  hand  that  was  Guy  Fitz-Waryn's 
has  lost  its  cunning  ! " 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  noble  lord  ab- 
bot," said  Gladice,  still  bending  her 
head  as  she  clasped  his  hand — "  yet 
oh !  why  was  I  born,  thus  to  bring 
harm  and  peril  upon  the  few  who 
love  me ! " 

Waryn  Foliot  had  lingered  on  the 
battlements  as  though  he  would  sa- 
tisfy himself,  by  a  last  look,  of  the 
character  of  the  advancing  foe,  before 
he  betook  himself  to  the  duties  of 
the  defence.  His  eyes  were  on  the 
road  that  led  from  Swinford  Bridge, 
but  not  a  sound  of  the  last  speaker's 
voice  escaped  him.  He  had  com- 
pleted his  reconnoissance,  and  as  he 
passed  close  by  Gladice,  towards  the 
terrace-steps,  he  laid  his  hand  gently 
upon  her  arm.  The  touch  was  so 
light,  it  might  have  been  only  an  in- 
voluntary emphasis  to  his  words. 

"  Lady/'healmostwhispered,  "that 
was  not  wisely  said.  The  prayer  in 
the  cloister,  the  toil  of  the  student, 
are  well ;  but  do  not  grudge  us  what 
is  better  still— the  sacrifice  for  others, 
which  is  the  true  discipline  of  men." 

He  neither  looked  at  her  as  he 
spoke,  nor  waited  for  reply.  With  a 
quick  light  step  he  hurried  down  into 
tlie  quadrangle  below,  where  Danne- 
quin  the  Brabanter,  joyful  with  the 
news  of  expected  battle,  was  shower- 
ing encouraging  epithets  on  his  men, 
as  they  ran  together  from  their  quar- 
ters, with  little  reverence  for  the 
grave  monks  within  hearing,  who 
stood  listening  with  a  scandalised 
amusement.  The  abbot  meanwhile 
accompanied  his  fair  guests  to  their 
apartment  in  the  garden  tower — a 
quarter  of  the  abbey  which,  protected 
as  it  was  by  a  lofty  range  of  build- 
ings, consisting  of  the  stabling  and 
other  conventual  offices,  lying  be- 
tween it  and  the  outer  wall  of  de- 
fence, gave  the  best  promise  of  secu- 
rity against  attack  from  without, 
and  for  that  reason  had  always  been 
assigned  to  the  use  of  women  and 
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children  who,  in  former  troublous 
times,  had  sought  shelter  at  Rivels- 
by. 

The  threatened  attack  had  not 
taken  the  abbot  by  surprise.  Those 
few  feudal  retainers  whose  services 
he  could  still  command  had  either 
been  already  quartered  within  the 
walls  of  St  Mary's,  or  in  the  two 
home  granges  which  stood  in  the 
adjacent  meadows.  Gaston  the 
Angevin,  to  whom  the  superior  in- 
trusted his  most  private  orders,  had 
already,  at  the  first  alarm,  sent  to 
call  in  these  latter ;  and  although 
some  took  care  not  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons until  it  was  too  late  to  hope  to 
escape  the  hostile  riders  who  soon 
swept  the  abbey  round,  they  were 
precisely  those  whose  unwilling  ser- 
vice could  best  be  spared.  Foliot, 
too,  had  despatched  a  trusty  messen- 
ger to  raise  the  tenants  of  the  Leys  ; 
but  the  most  of  them  had  followed 
their  lord  and  his  elder  son  to  join 
King  Richard's  banner,  and  the  broad 
lands  could  furnish  now  but  a  sorry 
contingent  of  such  as  were  either  too 
young  or  too  old  for  hard  service  : 
and  the  present  resources  of  Rivelsby 
could  not  afford,  in  case  of  a  con- 
tinued investment,  to  maintain  more 
idle  mouths  than  legitimately  be- 
longed there.  Only  a  very  few,  there- 
fore, of  the  Foliot  retainers,  but  those 
picked  men  and  true,  had  come  in  to 
reinforce  the  little  garrison.  But 
amongst  the  Benedictines  themselves 
there  were  many  who,  like  Gaston, 
had  been  stout, soldiers  in  their  youth; 
and  though  the  abbot  would  have 
required  from  none  of  them  a  service 
which  was  against  the  letter  of  their 
vows,  he  had  only  smiled  quietly 
when  he  looked  in  at  the  armourer's 
forge,  and  saw  two  or  three  of  the 
quiet  brotherhood  trying  on  the 
quaint  old  armour  which  had  lain 
there  since  the  fighting  times  of  King 
Stephen.  There  were  others,  too, 
who,  though  they  might  have  con- 
scientious scruples  against  donning 
the  outward  trappings  of  a  soldier, 
were  prepared  to  serve  on  the  walls, 
and  aid  in  working  such  scant  artil- 
lery of  arbalists  and  mangonels  as 
the  stores  of  Rivelsby  could  furnish  ; 
and  who  would  not  be  found  perhaps 
to  do  worse  service  because  they 
looked  for  a  higher  defence  than  steel 
cap  or  cuirass. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. — THE   LEAGUER. 


It  would  have  been  doubtful 
whether  Sir  Godfrey,  in  his  present 
inood,  and  followed  as  he  was  by 
many  whose  main  object  was  plunder, 
would  have  thought  it  needful  to  use 
towards  his  present  enemies  even  the 
common  courtesies  of  war.  It  was 
Le  Hardi  whose  calmer  persuasion 
prevailed  on  him  at  least  to  send  to 
the  abbot  a  formal  summons  to  sur- 
render. He  had  even  urged  him,  but 
in  vain,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  de 
Lacy's  force  in  case  of  refusal,  before 
having  recourse  to  extremities,  in  the 
hope  that,  in  the  face  of  such  an  over- 
whelming array,  the  defenders  of  the 
monastery  would  see  the  hopelessness 
of  any  resistance. 

Abbot  Martin  received  Sir  God- 
frey's emissary  in  his  chapter-house, 
in  the  presence  of  his  chief  officers. 
The  terms  of  the  message  were  brief 
and  peremptory. 

"I  am  charged,  my  lord  abbot," 
said  Gundred,  who  wasted  but  scant 
courtesy  at  any  time,  least  of  all  to 
those  of  the  abbot's  calling — "to  bid 
you  deliver  up  the  persons  of  a  chap- 
lain priest  by  name  Giacomo,  and  a 
boy  called  Giulio,  whom  you  hold  in 
despite  of  the  Knight  of  Ladysmede ; 
also  of  the  Lady  Gladice  of  Willan's 
Hope,  his  ward  ;  and  this  within  an 
hour's  space." 

"  Not  in  an  hour,  nor  in  a  lifetime, 
be  it  long  or  short,"  replied  the  abbot, 
flushing  slightly  at  the  man's  insolent 
bearing — "  you  have  my  answer." 

"  Softly,  lord  abbot,"  said  Gun- 
dred, in  a  sneering  tone ;  "  I  have 
done  but  half  my  errand.  Also,  the 
Knight  of  Ladysmede  and  the  Lord 
de  Lacy  demand  you  to  set  free  your 
prior,  Hugh,  whom  you  have  unjustly 
placed  in  durance  ;  and  that  you  de- 
liver up  the  custody  of  this  abbey  to 
the  said  Hugh,  appointed  by  Prince 
John  as  the  king's  procurator  here, 
until  his  majesty's  good  pleasure 
may  be  taken  as  to  your  own  mis- 
used authority." 

"  Have  you  said  all  ?"  asked  the 
superior,  quietly. 

"  No,"  replied  the  messenger,  grow- 
ing yet  bolder  as  he  caught  an  ap- 
proving glance  from  a  monk  behind 


the  superior's  chair,  whose  secret 
sympathies  were  known  to  be  with 
the  prior — "  no,  abbot ;  the  best  is 
to  come  ;  the  noble  Lord  de  Lacy 
and  Sir  Godfrey  will  hang  thee  over 
thy  great  gates,  if  thou  keep  them 
shut  against  their  powers  but  an  hour 
longer." 

"  Did  the  Lord  de  Lacy  say  this  ?" 
asked  the  abbot,  in  the  same  calm 
voice. 

"Yea,  and  more,"  said  Gundred. 
Possibly  the  quiver  of  Abbot  Martin's 
lip  deceived  him. 

"  I  have  heard  that  Ralph  de  Lacy, 
misled  by  evil  men,  hath  taken  arms 
against  the  king  :  but  I  know  he 
said  no  such  word  of  the  kinsman 
of  the  Lady  Alice.  You  have  lied, 
sir,  in  your  office — lied,  where  truth 
and  honour  were  your  only  warrant 
of  protection.  Get  you  gone  !  the 
Lord  de  Lacy  uses  no  such  tools  as 
thee!" 

"  Liar  in  thy  teeth  ! "  shouted  Gun- 
dred, whose  hardihood  had  faced  Sir 
Godfrey  himself  when  the  knight 
had  chafed  him.  "  But  I  came  here 
on  a  fool's  errand,  to  bandy  words 
with  shavelings  ! " 

The  abbot  started  from  his  seat, 
but,  quick  as  the  words  were  spoken, 
the  sacrist's  brawny  arm  had  been 
raised,  and  had  struck  the  ribald  to 
the  ground. 

"Lie  still,  dog!"  he  said,  as  he 
planted  his  foot  upon  his  chest,  and 
menaced  him  with  the  formidable 
knuckles.  "I  will  drive  the  foul 
tongue  into  thy  throat  till  thou  shalt 
never  find  it  more,  if  I  catch  but  a 
mutter !" 

The  sacrist  might  have  actually 
fulfilled  his  threat,  for  Gundred  was 
beginning  to  find  voice,  and  would 
have  resisted  had  there  been  a  hun- 
dred upon  him  instead  of  one,  when 
the  superior  sternly  interposed. 

"  Brother  Andrew,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  over-hasty.  We,  of  all  men, 
should  not  be  the  first  to  smite. 
You  know  the  holy  text,—'  Qui 
capit  gladium ' — " 

Either  the  abbot  was  at  fault  in 
his  quotation,  or  it  struck  him  that 
it  was  not  so  entirely  applicable  to 
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poor  Andrew's  natural  weapons ;  but 
the  latter  drew  back  discomfited  in 
liis  turn  by  his  superior's  rebuke, 
and  allowed  his  antagonist  to  rise. 

Muttering  and  blaspheming,  though 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  blow,  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  two 
stout  serving- men  forced  him  from 
the  abbot's  presence,  and  passing 
him  across  the  drawbridge,  where  a 
groom  waited  with  his  horse,  raised 
it  again  behind  him,  and  cut  off 
Riveisby  from  all  further  parley  with 
its  enemies. 

The  disgraced  messenger  scarcely 
cared  to  carry  back  to  hw  master  the 
whole  truth  as  to  his  reception.  He 
told  enough,  however,  to  increase 
Sir  Godfrey's  rage,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible. Archers  aud  crossbow-men 
were  at  once  thrown  forward,  and  for 
some  two  hours  a  brisk  attack  was 
kept  up  against  the  walls  of  the 
monastery.  But,  unprovided  with 
any  of  the  larger  engines  for  a  siege, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Crusader  had  given  the  more  prudent 
counsel,  and  that  little  impression 
would  be  made  upon  those  strong 
defences  until  the  force  of  de  Lacy 
joined  them.  As  the  evening  fell, 
all  active  hostilities  were  suspended, 
and,  drawing  their  forces  all  round, 
the  confederates  waited  for  the  morn- 
ing to  bring  them  such  aid  as  should 
secure  their  prey. 

Heavily  the  shadows  fell  on  Riveis- 
by, and,  flashing  up  through  the  in- 
creasing darkness,  the  watchfires  of 
their  besiegers  showed  how  close 
and  complete  was  the  leaguer.  The 
shouts  and  challenges  of  their  ene- 
mies, almost  their  very  words,  could 
be  heard  through  the  still  air  by  the 
monks,  who  were  listening  on  the 
ramparts.  Nothing  was  spoken  of 
that  evening,  after  the  vesper  service, 
but  the  peril  of  their  situation,  ana 
their  chances  of  relief ;  for  the  main- 
taining themselves  against  a  besieg- 
ing force  for  any  length  of  time  was 
simply  impossible  with  their  present 
resources.  As  the  old  monks  sat  by 
their  fire  in  the  infirmary,  they  too 
discussed,  with  all  the  garrulity  of 
their  years,  this  new  and  terrible 
emergency.  In  a  smaller  chamber 
close  adjoining  lay  the  wounded  man, 
who  had  been  carried  into  the  mo- 
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nastery  on  the  night  of  Foliot's  ar- 
rival. He  could  hear  much  of  the 
conversation  in  the  outer  room,  and 
the  lay  brothers  who  ministered  to 
his  wants  carried  backward  and  for- 
ward to  each  other  the  last  scraps  of 
information.  The  patient's  eyes  were 
closed,  as  they  had  been  usually  when 
any  of  the  monks  were  present ;  he 
had  plainly  suffered  considerably 
from  the  pain  of  his  wounds,  though 
nothing  more  than  a  subdued  groan 
had  escaped  him,  and  his  replies  to 
the  brethren's  attentions  had  been 
principally  by  signs.  But  that  even- 
ing he  raised  himself  on  his  pallet, 
and,  beckoning  one  of  the  monks 
towards  him,  inquired  in  an  indis- 
tinct voice  for  the  abbot.  There  was 
some  hesitation  at  first,  knowing  as 
all  did  the  pressing  calls  upon  the 
superior's  attention,  in  complying 
with  the  sufferer's  request  for  an  in- 
terview. So  urgent,  however,  did  the 
man  seem,  eking  out  his  few  words 
with  impatient  signs,  that  out  of  pure 
compassion  it  was  determined  at  least 
to  inform  the  superior  of  his  wishes. 
The  same  motive  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  have  brought  Abbot  Martin 
to  his  bedside ;  but  he  did  not  comply 
less  readily  when  he  remembered 
that  it  was  possible  that  his  commu- 
nication might  have  some  reference 
to  their  enemies  without.  Carrying 
Foliotwith  him,  the  churchman  re- 
paired once  more  to  the  chamber 
where  the  wounded  prisoner  lay. 

The  bandages  had  been  partly  re- 
moved from  the  wounded  jaws,  and 
the  instant  that  the  abbot  saw  the 
hollow  eyes  that  were  anxiously 
turned  upon  him  at  his  entrance,  he 
recognised  their  expression.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  he  saw  lying 
before  him  the  Gascon  esquire  who 
had  carried  to  Longchamp  the  infor- 
mation of  the  conspirators'  intended 
movements.  Dubois  saw  that  the 
abbot  knew  him,  and  breaking  the 
silence  that  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained, as  much  from  sullen  ness  as 
from  difficulty  of  speech, — though 
every  word  still  cost  him  evident 
pain  and  effort, — he  addressed  him 
at  once  abruptly. 

"  Where  is  the  Lady  Gladice  ?"  he 
asked. 

It  was  Waryn  answered  him,  with 
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something  of  haughtiness  in  his  tone. 
Certainly  they  had  hardly  visited 
him  in  order  to  give  him  this  infor- 
mation. "  She  is  safe,"  he  replied. 

Dubois  took  no  notice,  but  looked 
from  him  to  the  abbot. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said — "  you  will 
speak  truly." 

"  She  is  here,  and  in  safety — but 
you  have  scarce  the  right  to  ask." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  Gascon. 

"How?"  exclaimed  the  abbot — 
"  it  repents  you,  then,  of  your  evil 
deed — you  rejoice  that  it  failed  1 " 

The  Gascon  gave  no  intelligible 
sign  or  answer. 

"  Confess,  wretched  man,"  said  Ab- 
bot Martin, — "it  was  Sir  Nicholas 
le  Hardi  set  you  on  this  accursed  er- 
rand ?" 

Dubois  nodded  an  assent. 

"  You  would  have  carried  her  to 
him  at  Huntingdon  1" 

"No!"  said  the  wounded  man, 
raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  and 
speaking  more  distinctly  than  before 
— "  Never !" 

"Why,  how  then  ?"  asked  the  abbot 
in  some  surprise. 

"Do  you  hold  me  for  nothing  but 
the  slave  of  other  men's  passions 
— have  I  neither  will  nor  object  of 
my  own?" 

"What !" exclaimed Waryu,  "you 
have  not  dared " 

"  I  have  dared  much,  young  sir," 
said  the  Gascon,  contemptuously. 
"  The  lady  had  been  far  on  the  way 
to  France,  and  mine,  by  this  time — 
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had  all  gone  well.     By  hell,  but  she 
were  worth  the  chance  !" 

"  You  dared  to  plan  this  bold  game, 
then,  for  yourself,"  said  the  abbot, 
looking  at  him  possibly  with  less  dis- 
gust than  before. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Dubois — "  why 
not?  I  have  gold— honestly  mine 
own.  She  might  well  have  been 
worse  mated,  too  ;  but  it  is  over  now 
— I  have  a  hurt  here  I  may  scarce 
recover  from."  A  half  groan  escaped 
him  as  he  spoke,  not  so  much  from 
pain,  it  seemed,  as  from  some  other 
emotion.  "I  have  had  more  kind- 
ness in  your  house,  lord  abbot,  than 
I  have  known  in  life ;  I  am  glad 
that  the  lady  is  safe— and  I  have 
somewhat  on  my  mind  to  say — if  this 
be  my  last  confession,  as  I  guess. — 
But — I  can  s'peak  no  longer  now." 

The  wounds  in  his  face  had  burst 
out  afresh  with  the  exertion,  and  his 
mouth  was  full  of  blood.  The  abbot 
turned  from  him  with  a  face  of  cha- 
ritable pity,  and  calling  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  infirmary  to  attend 
him,  returned  thoughtfully  to  the  yet 
more  painful  duties  that  awaited  him. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  he 
stood  again  alone  by  the  Gascon's 
pallet.  Slowly,  with  painful  efforts 
which  drained  his  life  at  every  word, 
Dubois  poured  into  the  abbot's  pa- 
tient ear  the  confession  by  which  he 
sought  thus  late  to  make  his  peace 
with  Heaven.  If  Giacomo's  tale 
needed  confirmation,  Abbot  Martin 
found  it  there. 


214  Ode  to  Mestrt  Galen  and  Glauber.  [Feb. 

ODB  FOR  THE  FIRST  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  TO  MESSRS  GALEN  AND  GLAUBER.* 
SAPPHIC  and  ADONIAN. 

GALEN  and  GLAUBER  !  men  of  pill  and  potion, 
Pestle  at  present  pitilessly  plying, 
Say,  which  of  all  our  Menus  of  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
Chiefly  befriends  you  ? 

Is  it  THE  GOOSE,  t  the  wonder  of  beholders, 
Boundless  of  breast,  and  fathomless  of  "  apron"  + — 
Apron  contriv'd  expressly  for  containing 
Savoury  stuffing  ? 

Or  THE  PLUM- PUDDING,  that  great  globe  of  gladness, 
Mild  in  his  mirth,  yet  making  longest  faces 
Bound  as  his  own,  with  inward  satisfaction, 
On  his  appearance  ? 

Or  THE  MINCE-PIE,  his  not  unworthy  kinsman, 
Wreath'd  in  a  flame  that  brightens  all  around  him, 
Making  each  plate  a  mimic  MONGIBELLO, 
Sometimes  call'd  ETNA  1 

Or  THE  SCOTCH  BUN,  high-flavour'd  with  GLENLIVET, 
Hard  in  his  hide,  and  harder  in  his  inwards, 
Yet  the  belov'd  of  ev'ry  youth  and  maiden 
North  of  the  Border  1 

Or  THE  SHORTBREAD,  with  pearls  richest  encrusted— 
Not  to  be  drunk  like  that  of  CLEOPATRA, 
But  to  be  met  by  simple  mastication — 
Tooth-trying  process ! 

GALEN  and  GLAUBER  !  potent  are  these  allies — 
Faithful  they  are,  and  zealous  in  your  service — 
Bringing  each  year  a  still-increasing  harvest 
Into  your  garner. 

Pleasant  to  all  is  dear  old  FATHER  CHRISTMAS— 
Pleasant  his  feasts  and  all  his  kind  vagaries — 
Pleasant  to  YOU  are  also  his  successors — 
SADNESS  and  SENNA  ! 


*  Well-known  as  eminent  druggists — gentlemen  of  much  talent  and  humour,  who 
will  no  doubt  heartily  enjoy  our  "  Sapphics  and  Adonians." 

t  Some  of  our  English  friends  may  perhaps  not  be  aware  that  in  Scotland 
a  goose  is  an  essential  part  of  a  Christmas  dinner.  A  lady  of  our  acquaintance 
went  to  order  her  goose  for  this  last  Christmas  at  a  poulterer's  shop  in  Edinburgh. 
"You  sell,"  she  said,  "a  good  many  geese  just  now,  Mr  Muirhead?"  "A  good 
many,  ma'am,"  was  the  answer.  "  One  gentleman  has  just  ordered  a  hundred  and 
tijcty-three  of  them."  We  have  great  pleasure  in  adding  the  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  fact — a  gentleman  (the  manager  of  a  manufactory  of  articles  in  <jutt>t- 
percha)  bad  ordered  a  Christmas  goose  for  each  of  the  workmen. 

£  No  true  Scotchman  need  be  told  that  "  the  goose's  apron"  is  the  part  which 
contains  the  stuffing.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  in  "  The  Christmas  Carol" 
(the  best,  perhaps,  of  all  his  inimitable  works)  Mr  DICKENS  should  have  put  the 
stuffing  in  the  breast  of  the  goose. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER,  AND  A  CRUISE  ROUND 
VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND. 

BEING   A   FEW   LEAVES    FROM    A    LOG-BOOK. 


THE  fort  from  which  my  trip  up 
the  Columbia  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence is  called  Vancouver's  Fort, 
and  is  situated  about  ninety  miles 
up  the  river,  which  is,  even  at. that 
distance  from  the  Mouth,  a  mile  and 
a  half  wide,  and  skirted  by  large 
plains,  with  high  mountains  bound- 
ing the  horizon,  presenting  a  scene 
of  grandeur  seldom  met  with  except 
in  the  New  World.  This  settle- 
ment was  founded  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  an  agent,  who,  at  the  period 
of  my  visit,  was  one  of  those'  primi- 
tive sqrt  of  men  who  only  exist  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  so-called  world. 
To  him  I  am  indebted  for  much  dis- 
interested kindness,  as,  upon  telling 
him  of  the  shortness  of  my  leave  of 
absence,  he  not  only  entered  warmly 
into  my  arrangements,  but  lent  me 
his  own  boat  and  crew,  personally 
superintending  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, saving  me,  by  his  good-nature, 
both  time  and  expense  for  the  boat- 
men, who  are  a  race  of  half-castes 
called  by  the  name  of  Crees,  make 
the  most  exorbitant  charges,  so  that 
two  or  three  days  are  usually  occu- 
pied in  bargaining,  and  at  least  one 
more  in  fitting  out  the  boat.  Thanks 
to  the  Governor,  all  the  arrange- 
ments were  got  through  so  expedi- 
tiously  that  we  were  able  to  start 
upon  the  very  afternoon  of  the  day 
from  which  the  leave  was  dated. 

Our  party,  with  the  addition  of 
three  Cree  boatmen,  numbered  six  ; 
and  taking  turns  at  the  oars,  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  getting  about  ten 
miles  up  the  river  before  we  were 
compelled  to  anchor  for  the  night. 
It  so  happened  that  this  resting-place 
was  near  an  Indian  village,  and  the 
long  hours  of  the  night  were  rendered 
sleepless  by  a  succession  of  the  most 
unearthly  yells  and  shouts.  In  vain 
I  covered  my  ears,  determined  to 
shut  out  those  terrible  sounds  ;  fright- 
ful dreams  floated  before  my  dis- 
ordered vision,  horrible  nightmares 
tormented  my  brain,  till  at  last, 


nearly  frantic,  I  started  to  my  feet, 
and,  determined  to  see  what  could  be 
the  cause  of  so  much  noise,  stole  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  village  Rising  a 
little  hill,  I  came  upon  it  quite  sudden- 
ly ;  it  lay  in  the  valley  beyond,  and  was 
distinctly  marked  by  innumerable 
bright  lights.  Evidently  some  great 
festival  was  going  on.  In  one  place, 
that  from  which  the  shouts  proceed- 
ed, a  large  fire  burned,  and  towards 
this  I  approached,  using  the  utmost 
caution,  as  discovery  might  have 
been  fatal.  Presently  I  found  myself 
within  sight  of  one  of  the  strangest 
and  wildest  scenes  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. Upon  one  side  of  the  fire 
sat,  in  formal  rows,  about  a  hundred 
Indians,  plumed  and  painted  in  their 
gayest  dress.  At  the  other  side 
twelve  more  were  performing  a  won- 
derful dance,  which,  I  afterwards 
found,  is  called  the  Pipe  Dance. 
They  wore  head-dresses  of  gay 
feathers,  while  floating  round  them, 
and  waving  to  and  fro  or  folded  as 
the  dance  required,  were  large  blan- 
kets, ornamented  with  strange  figures, 
from  the  varied  feathers  of  the  bright- 
est plumaged  birds.  Each  held  a 
long  pipe,  the  bowl  fantastically 
carved,  and  the  stalk  decorated  with 
flowers,  beads,  and  feathers  :  these 
they  flourished  about,  addressing 
them  in  a  long  monotonous  chant, 
which  at  particular  parts  seemed 
to  demand  the  chorus  of  yells  whose 
discordant  harshness  had  disturbed 
my  rest.  After  looking  on  for  a 
short  time,  the  danger  of  my  position 
began  to  present  itself  to  my  mind. 
So,  not  choosing  to  risk  my  life  as 
payment  for  curiosity,  I  retired  as 
quietly  as  I  had  approached,  and 
reached  the  boat  in  safety,  where, 
finding  the  Crees  awake,  I  set  about 
learning  something  of  our  wild  neigh- 
bours. 

It  appeared  they  were  a  tribe  of 
Flatheads,  and  part  of  the  large 
division  called  Chinooks  who  in- 
habit the  shores  of  the  Columbia 
and  Vancouver's  Island.  Deriving  as 
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they  do  the  greatest  portion  of  their 
subsistence  from  the  sale  of  furs  to 
the  traders,  they  profess  great 
friendship  for  white  men,  and  can 
generally  converse  in  a  sort  of  broken 
English — I  am  ashamed  to  say,  plenti- 
fully embellished  with  oaths.  They 
are  of  an  avaricious  disposition  ;  and 
finding  that  travellers  generally  pay 
well  for  any  information  they  obtain, 
are  particularly  anxious  to  show 
their  national  sports,  vying  with  each 
other  in  their  endeavours  to  be  se- 
lected as  cicerone. 

They  derive  the  distinctive  title  of 
Flathead  from  the  strange  manner  in 
which  they  compress  the  head.  The 
operation  commences  at  the  birth 
of  a  child,  which  is  laid  on  a  flat 
board,  the  back  of  its  head  resting 
upon  a  small  pad ;  another  is  placed 
on  the  forehead,  and  this  latter  is 
then  firmly  strapped  down  by  broad 
leather  bands  which  are  knotted  at 
the  back  of  the  frame.  This  pressure 
is  continued  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
months,  when  the  skull  is  so  formed 
that  the  desired  shape  is  attained, 
the  deformity  increasing  long  after 
the  bands  are  removed. 

For  some  time  I  was  under  the 
delusion  that  such  an  unnatural  for- 
mation must  affect  the  brain  itself, 
and  weaken  both  health  and  intellect: 
but  I  was  forced  to  own,  upon  sub- 
sequent inquiry  and  observation,  that 
they  are  not  only  a  remarkably 
shrewd  race,  but  subject  to  fewer 
diseases  than  any  other  tribe  of  the 
Chinooks.  Perhaps  an  equally  curi- 
ous fact  is,  that  during  this  ap- 
parently painful  process  the  infant 
evinces  no  symptom  of  suffering, 
except  only  when  the  bandage  is 
removed  for  any  purpose,  when 
the  poor  little  thing  seems  to  awake 
from  a  torpor,  and  screams  fright- 
fully. 

The  Flatheads  look  with  great  con- 
tempt upon  all  other  tribes,  consider- 
ing a  round  head  as  the  distinctive 
mark  of  slavery,  their  slaves  (of 
whom  they  possess  a  great  number, 
and  treat  very  cruelly)  being  all  taken 
from  round-headed  tribes.  .  My  ad- 
venture of  the  preceding  evening 
awakened  a  strong  desire  to  see  more 
of  these  people,  and  after  much  per- 
suasion I  prevailed  upon  my  compan- 
ions to  stay  one  day,  and  visit  the  vill- 
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age,  a  description  of  which  will  an- 
swer for  almost  all  the  Chinook  habi- 
tations. Each  house  stands  alone, 
and  is  built  of  wood  sufficiently 
strong  to  last  several  years  :  they  are 
in  a  square  form,  with  roofs  almost 
touching  the  ground,  an  inconveni- 
ence obviated  oy  the  ground  in  the 
interior  being  hollowed  out  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  even  more  feet. 
One  house  is  frequently  large  enough 
to  contain  several  families,  and  al- 
though, at  the  time  I  saw  them, 
they  were  tolerably  clean,  I  coula 
perfectly  understand  the  miserable 
state  they  would  be  in  during  winter, 
when  forty  human  beings,  of  perhaps 
the  very  dirtiest  race  in  the  world, 
are  stowed  away  together  with  dried 
or  drying  fish,  cama  roots,  pigs,  and 
dogs :  moreover,  they  have  such  an 
intense  aversion  to  cold  that  they 
will  never  move  out  unless  compelled 
by  absolute  starvation.  When  I  saw 
how  they  existed,  I  did  not  feel  as- 
tonished at  the  prevalence  of  con- 
sumption, which  carries  them  off  in 
great  numbers  in  the  early  spring, 
as  the  close  noisome  air  that  fills  the 
dens  in  which  they  live  in  an  almost 
dormant  state,  must  render  them 
doubly  susceptible  to  cold. 

We  were  received  by  the  chief 
with  great  kindness,  who,  having  first 
welcomed  us  in  his  usual  attire,  dis- 
appeared. Presently  we  were  con- 
ducted to  bis  house,  and  found  him 
seated  in  great  state,  dressed  in  a 
bright-flowered  cotton  dressing-gown, 
the  gift  of  some  French  trader  :  this 
he  folded  round  his  naked  limbs  with 
much  affectation,  proud  of  the  distinc- 
tion he  thus  possessed  over  his  coun- 
trymen, who  indulge  in  a  simple  and 
economical  toilet,  consisting  usually 
of  a  band  round  the  waist,  to  which 
a  bark  tail  is  attached,  the  latter  re- 
minding one  strongly  of  the  insignia 
of  a  village  school — the  dreaded  taws. 
This  appendage,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
is  regulated  according  to  the  wearer's 
position  in  the  Flathead  society,  at- 
taining in  the  case  of  a  chief  a  greater 
length  than  that  which  adorns  the 
person  of  a  slave.  They  decorate  their 
heads  with  plumes  of  feathers,  or  rows 
of  fishes'  teeth  arranged  upon  a  bark 
band,  and  wear  necklaces  of  the  same, 
sometimes  carving  every  tooth  in  a 
curiously  ingenious  way. 
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The  women  are  clothed  in  short 
petticoats  of  bark  strings  woven  by 
themselves  into  a  stuff  resembling 
cocoa-nut  matting.  These  are  dyed 
a  bright  red  and  blue,  from  colours 
they  extract  from  the  earth  and  a 
blue  flower  called  Wappatoa.  The 
•wives  of  the  chief  are  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  gay  aprons,  upon 
which  the  figures  of  birds  and  beasts 
are  marked  out  by  different  coloured 
feathers.  I  saw  one  I  admired  more 
than  all  the  rest ;  it  was  made  of  goose 
skin,  which,  being  cut  into  long 
strings  while  warm,  is  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  sun  with  the  feathers  still  on. 
The  heat  contracting  the  skin  forms 
it  into  feathery  ropes,  which,  when 
woven  together,  have  a  singularly 
light  and  pretty  appearance. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  the  pre- 
sence of  royalty  when  we  were  asked 
if  we  should  like  to  see  any  sports  ; 
and  upon  stating  such  to  be  our  de- 
sire, the  king  made  a  long  speech, 
which  ended  in  his  appointing  a  race- 
meeting,  and  adding  that  the  English- 
men would  give  the  prizes.  This  we 
were  scarcely  prepared  to  do,  but 
upon  consultation  managed  the  mat- 
ter satisfactorily,  each  contributing 
what  he  could — one  a  neck-tie,  another 
a  knife,  I  myself  being  requested  by 
the  king  to  give  a  very  brilliantly 
coloured  silk  purse  he  had  caught 
sight  of  in  my  hand.  In  an  hour 
from  the  time  when  the  order  for 
the  race  was  given,  we  were  con- 
ducted to  the  plain  without  the  vil- 
lage, where  at  least  fifty  horses 
were  already  waiting.  They  are 
small  wicked-looking  animals,  and 
were  indulging  in  wonderful  plung- 
ing and  kicking,  making  sudden 
charges,  as  if  they  would  tear  each 
other  to  pieces  ;  yet  although  ridden 
without  a  saddle,  and  having  only 
a  sort  of  halter  as  a  bridle,  I  did  not 
see  one  of  the  jockeys  fall,  or  notice 
anything  like  confusion. 

Our  appearance  was  the  signal  for 
a  start,  twenty  of  them  rushing  off, 
shouting  to  their  horses  all  the  time 
in  a  frantic  way.  The  excitement 
was  soon  tremendous ;  the  betting 
was  as  keen  as  on  any  English 
course,  and  seems  to  be  their  favourite 
amusement,  being  earned  to  great 
excess  on  all  occasions.  In  fact,  they 
will  stake  everything  they  have,  even 


to  their  wives,  and,  when  completely 
beggared,  they  think  nothing  of  hang- 
ing themselves,  suicide  being  looked 
upon  as  a  happy  resource  in  all  cases 
of  difficulty,  and  a  certain  entrance 
into  the  good  life. 

When  the  races  were  over,  the  chief 
selected  a  party  to  show  us  calf-hunt- 
ing, and  there  being  no  time  to  spend 
in  going  in  search  of  wild  ones,  he 
ordered  a  number  of  tame  animals  to 
be  turned  out ;  these  were  hunted  by 
dogs,  until,  driven  mad  by  fear,  they 
dashed  across  the  plain.  At  the  same 
time  the  mounted  hunters  galloped 
after  them,  and,  each  selecting  a  calf, 
kept  alongside,  waiting  until  afavour- 
able  opportunity  occurred,  when,  seiz- 
ing the  tail  in  his  left  hand,  with  a 
vigorous  twisf  he  turned  the  unlucky 
animal  heels-over-head.  The  fall  usu- 
ally breaks  its  back ;  but  if  not,  it  is 
so  effectually  stunned  that  the  hunter 
leaves  it  to  be  despatched  by  the  rest 
of  the  party  who  follow  on  foot.  At 
the  season  the  wild  calves  separate 
from  their  mothers  this  sport  is  much 
followed,  and  forms  the  whole  occu- 
pation of  the  natives. 

Finding  he  had  not  time  to  show 
us  anything  further,  the  chief  volun- 
teered a  description  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  their  "  medicine,"  or  doctor 
and  priest.  It  appears  they  look  upon 
the  ceremony  as  a  national  festival.  It 
is  announced  many  weeks  before  the 
day  fixed,  and  great  preparations  are 
made  to  hold  it  with  due  honour. 
Upon  the  proper  day,  the  people  as- 
semble from  all  parts,  each  division 
of  the  tribe  bringing  with  them  their 
medicine-men.  When  the  candidate 
appears,  he  makes  presents  to  these 
his  future  brethren,  regulating  their 
value  according  to  the  age  of  the  re- 
cipient. After  this,  he  is  conducted 
to  an  empty  lodge,  in  which  he  is 
left,  without  food  or  light,  for  three 
days  ;  this  is  to  enable  him  to  dream, 
dreams  being  held  in  great  reputa- 
tion by  these  people. 

The  idea  of  the  wretched  man  be- 
ing able  to  sleep  is  rendered  per- 
fectly preposterous  by  the  whole  tribe 
taking  it  in  turn  to  dance  round  the 
lodge,  yelling  in  a  fearful  way.  When 
he  is  taken  out  upon  the  evening  01 
the  third  day,  he  pretends  to  be  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  from  which  he 
will  not  awake  until,  after  being 
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plunged  in  cold  water,  he  is  being 
violently  rubbed  all  over :  then  he 
suddenly  starts  up,  breaks  from  the 
attendants,  and  conceals  himself  in 
the  nearest  thicket.  In  this  he  remains 
some  hours,  during  which  seclusion 
a  friend,  concealed  for  the  purpose, 
rubs  him  with  grease,  sprinkling  over 
this  handfuls  of  goose-down,  which, 
adhering  to  the  coating  plentifully 
besmeared  over  him,  forms  a  pecu- 
liar garment,  held  sacred  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  good  spirit.  Thus  dressed, 
he  returns,  and  is  met  by  the  whole 
assembly,  when,  after  being  presented 
with  a  cedar-bark  blanket  and  a  rat- 
tle made  of  fish-skin,  he  brings  forth 
everything  he  has,  and  divides  his 
property  among  his  kinsmen,  trusting 
henceforth  to  the  charity  of  the  tribe 
for  support. 

We  left  the  village  early  next 
morning  and  proceeded  up  the  river, 
which  every  moment  became  more 
beautiful;  for,  while  decreasing  in 
width,  it  increased  in  force  and 
depth,  the  banks  rising  in  rocky 
walls  on  either  side  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet ; 
and  as  the  dark  water  rushed  through 
these  passes,  I  could  not  help  wisn- 
ing  I  was  a  painter,  to  carry  away 
some  lasting  memorial  of  the  scene. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  we 
got  up  the  currents  we  now  fre- 
quently met,  and  several  times  T 
thought  we  must  certainly  upset,  or 
land  and  carry  the  boat  past  the 
rapid — an  expedient  often  resorted 
to  by  the  hunters  higher  up  the  river, 
who  sometimes  carry  their  boats 
across  a  mountain  to  avoid  the  rapids. 
When  the  banks  were  low  enough 
to  afford  us  a  prospect  of  the  coun- 
try, we  were  charmed  bv  the  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  the  plains, 
which  at  this  season  are  covered  with 
the  Wappatoa  flowers.  The  undula- 
tions gave  a  light  and  shade  to  this 
beautiful  carpet,  which  stretched 
mile  after  mile  until  met  by  purple 
mountains,  upon  the  same  gigantic 
scale  as  everything  else  in  this  coun- 
try, towering  one  above  the  other, 
until  lost  in  the  heavens,  the  eye  be- 
coming perplexed  in  its  endeavour 
to  distinguish  land  from  cloud. 

As  evening  came  on,  a  grey  veil  gath- 
ered over  the  sky,  and  a  shrill  blast 
straight  from  the  plains  of  everlast- 
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ing  snow  whistled  down  the  river, 
so  effectually  chilling  us  that  we  were 
glad  to  take  refuge  under  the  lee  of 
a  rock  ;  and  after  mooring  the  boat, 
we  lighted  a  fire  to  warm  our  shiver- 
ing limbs. 

We  passed  a  wretched  night,  hail- 
ing the  sunrise  with  great  satisfac- 
tion; and  truly  a  more  beautiful  one 
could  not  have  been.  The  entire 
horizon  was  a  mass  of  gold,  across 
which  floated  little  crimson  and  vio- 
let -  tinted  clouds ;  while  directly 
above  our  heads,  and  as  yet  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  the  sky  re- 
tained the  cold  unfathomable  blue 
of  night,  or  at  least  twilight,  through 
which  a  few  solitary  stare  still  glim- 
mered. The  very  river  borrowed  a 
rosy  hue,  reflecting  the  warmth  of 
the  horizon,  and  cheering  our  hearts 
with  the  prospect  of  a  fine  day. 

As  we  rowed  up,  the  Crees  occa- 
sionally landed  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  ground  in  search  of 
the  footmarks  of  buffaloes,  they  be- 
ing confident  of  meeting  a  herd  near 
this  place.  At  last,  on  reaching  a 
wider  part  of  the  river,  the  Creea 
asserted  they  were  sure  to  find  them  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  they  landed  than 
their  shouts  testified  to  their  suc- 
cess. The  ground  was  covered  with 
footprints,  still  wet  and  soft,  from 
the  animals  having  forded  the  river 
at  this  point,  and  that  so  recently 
that  we  might  expect  to  meet  them 
any  moment. 

I  cannot  describe  our  excitement, 
or  the  alacrity  with  which  we  obeyed 
the  directions  of  our  guides  to  make 
as  much  haste  as  possible,  as,  if  the 
animals  were  moving  to  a  new 
pasturage,  they  go  with  such  speed 
that  they  might  still  escape.  Rifle 
in  hand,  we  set  off  over  the  beau- 
tifully undulating  plain,  its  features 
gradually  changing  as  we  approach- 
ed the  mountain-range,  gentle  ris- 
ing-grounds becoming  little  hills, 
valleys  changing  into  ravines.  On 
and  on  we  toiled,  keeping  along 
the  broad  trail,  which  each  mo- 
ment appeared  fresher.  To  our  dis- 
may, it  suddenly  vanished;  we  looked 
in  consternation  at  the  guides,  who 
explained  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  track  was  caused  by  the  herd 
scattering  to  feed,  adding  that  most 
probably  they  were  within  a  few 
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hundred  yards,  concealed  by  the  in- 
equalities of  the  ground.  Pointing 
to  a  hill  just  in  front,  the  Crees 
beckoned  us  to  follow,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  themselves  upon  their 
stomachs,  and  crawling  up  with  a 
serpent-like  quietness  :  we  of  course 
imitating  their  example,  though,  ow- 
ing to  the  stiff  nature  of  the  grass,  it 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  operation. 
We  toiled  on,  thinking  only  of  the 
anticipated  sight — an  anticipation 
realised  far  beyond  our  wildest 
dreams ;  for  on  peeping  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  we  had  the  herd  full  in 
view:  even  the  Crees  were  startled  by 
their  numbers ;  and  as  for  me,  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  I  could  persuade 
myself  that  it  was  not  some  delusion 
inmy  sight.  The  wide  valley  was  abso- 
lutely darkened  with  them,  and  so 
close  were  we,  that  for  neady  five 
minutes  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
short  cropping  of  the  grass  by 
their  teeth.  Unluckily  we  were  to 
windward,  and  a  gentle  breeze  now 
passing  over  us  must  have  carried 
the  scent  to  the  animals,  as  one 
of  the  sentinel  bulls  nearest  us  in- 
stantly rose,  and,  facing  round, 
threw  up  his  head  as  if  to  catch 
the  wind  again ;  then  uttering  an 
angry  moan,  he  looked  keenly  at 
us  ;  so  close  was  he  that  I  could  see 
the  twinkle  of  his  little  bloodshot 
eyes.  It  was  rather  an  uncomfortable 
moment,  as  he  seemed  very  much  in- 
clined to  make  a  closer  inspection — a 
conclusion  to  our  excursion  I  by  no 
means  bargained  for  ;  and  I  was  not 
sorry  when  he  wheeled  round  and 
joined  the  rest,  roaring  in  an  angry 
growling  sort  of  way,  which  was 
plainly  a  signal  of  danger,  as  the  sleep- 
ing animals  rose  hastily,  and  taking 
up  the  note,  the  plain  soon  resounded 
with  their  voices.  We  had  no  time  to 
lose.  Each  chose  the  bull  he  pleased, 
and  simultaneously  our  rifles  rang 
out ;  a  deafening  rush  followed,  and 
when  the  smoke  cleared  away  from 
our  eyes,  the  herd  were  in  a  dense 
mass,  heaving  to  and  fro  like  some 
storm-tossed  lake.  Our  danger  was 
imminent :  if  the  terrified  animals 
turned  their  course  in  the  direction  of 
the  ford,we  were  1  ost,  as  they  must  have 
gone  over  us  ;  fortunately,  they  bent 
towards  the  hills,  and  streamed  away, 
crushing  upon  each  other  so  closely 


that  I  fancied  I  saw  one  or  two  lifted 
off  their  legs.  Once  their  course  was 
determined,  our  danger  was  over,  and, 
springing  up,  we  followed  on,  leaving 
the  bull  I  had  wounded  makingvain 
efforts  to  overtake  the  rest.  From 
their  immense  numbers,  their  pro- 
gress was  naturally  much  retarded, 
so  we  easily  kept  within  range,  firing 
as  frequently  as  we  could,  though  to 
all  appearance  doing  no  harm.  At 
last  the  dust  and  heat  compelled  us 
to  stop,  and  as  the  guides  assured  us 
some  of  the  animals  we  had  hit  would 
be  sure  to  fall,  and  thus  be  found  next 
day,  we  consented  to  give  up  our 
first  buffalo-hunt,  and  return  to  the 
bull  we  had  left.  As  I  expected,  we 
found  him  dead,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  some  steaks  placed 
upon  a  couple  of  heated  stones ;  but 
hungry  as  we  were,  we  could  not  per- 
suade our  English  teeth  to  masticate 
the  leathery  substance  disappearing 
down  the  Crees'  throats,  who  did 
not  apparently  deem  it  necessary  to 
waste  their  energy  in  chewing  their 
food.  I  watched  them  with  envious 
feelings,  but  at  last,  fatigue  overcom- 
ing hunger,  I  lay  down  to  sleep.  If 
there  had  been  hardship  in  sleeping 
in  the  open  air  the  previous  night, 
the  most  fastidious  could  not  have 
complained  of  the  present,  with  the 
blue  starlit  sky  as  canopy,  and  lulled 
as  we  were  by  the  sad  but  indescrib- 
ably sweet  music  that  vibrates  over 
the  prairie ;  that  same  soft  voice  which 
has  breathed  to  me  upon  the  heathy 
mountains  of  dear  old  Scotland,  and 
sung  its  own  familiar  song  upon  the 
burning  deserts  of  Africa,  the  wav- 
ing forests  of  America,  and  in  fainter 
accents  whispered  over  the  moonlit 
sea,  cheering  the  night-watch  with 
dear  memories  of  the  past. 

We  followed  up  the  track  of  the  herd 
next  day,  and  found  the  Crees  had 
judged  correctly,  three  buffaloes  hav- 
ing fallen  ;  but  such  is  the  instinct  of 
these  animals,  that  we  found  merely 
a  mass  of  blood  snd  sand,  the  dying 
beasts  having  been  gored  to  death. 
Upon  my  expressing  surprise  that 
they  should  observe  this  ceremony  in 
the  midst  of  their  flight,  the  guides 
assured  me  that  they  would  turn, 
when  in  the  greatest  fear,  and  face 
^ny  danger  in  their  attempts  to  ac- 
complish this  object.  In  the  pre- 
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sent  instance  the  work  of  immolation 
was  done  so  effectually  that  we  only 
rescued  the  horns,  one  pair  of  which, 
being  of  an  enormous  size,  we  car- 
ried with  us  as  a  trophy. 

On  reaching  the  river  we  saw  no 
trace  of  our  boat,  so,  hungry  and 
tired,  we  were  forcea  to  lie  down 
under  a  rock  and  wait,  while  two  of 
the  guides  went  off  in  search  of  her. 
They  did  not  return  until  midnight, 
when  we  attacked  the  provisions, 
having  been  in  a  state  bordering  on 
starvation  for  the  last  twelve  hours. 
Our  further  progress  became  each 
mile  more  difficult :  the  river,  as  I 
said  before,  had  completely  altered, 
changing  into  a  comparatively  nar- 
row impetuous  stream,  which  in  some 
parts  came  down  with  such  force 
that  oars  were  of  no  use,  obliging 
us  to  land,  and  by  the  greatest  exer- 
tion tow  our  boat  past  the  rapid,  an 
occupation  rendered  doubly  irksome 
by  a  scorching  sun  pouring  down 
upon  our  devoted  heads  from  a  lurid 
sky.  Opaque  white  clouds,  tinged 
round  the  edges  with  a  brickdust 
violet  hue,  floated  along  the  horizon  ; 
the  plain  was  almost  hidden  by  a 
haze,  throbbing  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea ;  while  a  monotonous  roll,  re- 
sembling distant  guns,  tilled  the  air. 
Everything  betokened  a  storm,  and 
our  utmost  exertions  were  required 
to  reach  some  sort  of  shelter  before 
nightfall.  This  we  had  scarcely  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  when  the  storm 
burst ;  peal  followed  peal,  each  crash 
thrown  back  from  the  rocks  over  our 
heads,  while  the  distant  rolling  we 
had  heard  before  grew  much  louder, 
and  still  more  like  the  reports  of 
large  guns.  Loud  as  the  thunder  was, 
the  lightning  was  even  more  start- 
ling, a  dozen  flashes  breaking  from 
the  sky  at  the  same  time,  taking 
every  colour  of  the  rainbow  ;  at  one 
moment  the  rocks  would  be  bathed 
in  a  bright  red  tint,  the  next  look 
perfectly  blue,  bursting  out  upon  us 
from  the  intense  blackness  following 
each  flash  with  a  truly  spectral  aw- 
fulness. 

The  storm  had  been  raging  among 
the  hills  long  before  it  reached  us, 
as  the  river  was  already  rising  and 
covered  with  foam  :  twice  ere  morn- 
ing we  were  obliged  to  pull  the  boat, 
higher  up  to  prevent  its  being  carried 
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away.  I  shall  never  forget  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  river  as  daylight 
broke :  we  had  taken  refuge  upon 
the  ledge  of  a  precipice,  about  ten 
yards  above  the  water ;  behind  us 
rose  an  immense  rock,  before  us  the 
fierce  waters  rushing  madly  past,  chaf- 
ing against  the  rocky  sides,  which 
must,  even  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  rendered  this  point  a  dangerous 
passage  ;  now  the  torrent,  pent  in  by 
the  rocks,  poured  on  in  one  resist- 
less stream,  taking  with  it  gigantic 
trees,  fragments  of  rocks,  &c.,  now 
beating  them  angrily  against  the 
shore,  now  carrying  them  triumph- 
antly over  some  weaker  barricade. 

As  we  stood  gazing,  and  too  much 
impressed  to  utter  our  thoughts  in 
words,  a  buffalo  was  borne  down  by 
the  stream.  He  was  still  alive,  and 
struggling  against  the  current.  Just 
after  ne  uad  passed  us,  his  course 
was  for  a  minute  arrested  by  a  mass 
of  trees  and  grass.  An  eddy  was  close 
at  hand.  The  poor  animal  made  a 
wild  effort  and  reached  it,  but  only 
to  prolong  his  agony ;  for,  although 
touching  the  shore,  the  rocks  were 
perpendicular  for  some  feet  above  his 
head.  Poor  thing !  his  struggles  to 
gain  a  footing  were  incredible  ;  but 
at  last  his  strength  was  gone,  and  he 
sank  exhausted. 

This  little  incident,  sad  as  it  was 
in  itself,  cheered  us  by  the  certainty 
that  buffaloes  must  be  in  the  vicinity, 
and  most  probably  waiting  for  the 
abatement  of  the  flood  to  ford  the 
river.  This  reconciled  us  to  the  irk- 
someness  of  the  delay  we  anticipated 
we  must  endure  before  we  coula  ven- 
ture down  stream.  Rowing  further 
up  being  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  determined  to  lose  no  time,  we 
seized  the  first  favourable  moment, 
and  set  off  walking  up  the  river,  keep- 
ing as  near  the  Banks  as  we  could. 
Here  a  new  difficulty  presented  itself, 
and  finally  forced  us  to  return. 

The  long  coarse  grass,  which  bears 
a  stronger  resemblance  to  reeds  than 
to  the  elastic  verdure  of  Great  Britain, 
had  been  so  beaten  down  by  the  tor- 
rents of  rain,  that  it  formed  an  un- 
even and  dangerous  covering  over  the 
entire  ground,  throwing  a  deceptive 
carpet  over  deep  holes  filled  with  wa- 
ter, into  some  of  whioh  we  fell  head- 
foremost, and  really  found  great 
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trouble  in  extricating  ourselves.  Ex- 
pecting every  step  to  gain  better  foot- 
ing, we  toiled  on,  until  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  a  heavy  malaria  that  rolled 
in  thick  clouds  over  the  swampy 
plain,  warned  us  of  the  danger  we 
were  in  from  fever ;  so  we  turned 
back  to  our  former  retreat,  where 
the  current  and  constant  breeze  down 
the  river  kept  the  air  clearer. 

To  our  amazement,  the  Crees  im- 
mediately began  preparations  to  de- 
scend. In  vain  did  we  remonstrate — 
our  voices  were  drowned  in  the  roar 
of  the  water ;  the  more  we  spoke, 
the  greater  their  excitement  became ; 
and  at  last  I  began  to  think  the  Co- 
lumbia boatmen  must  be  subject  to 
periodical  attacks  of  insanity. 

Everything  was  at  last  ready,  and, 
pointing  to  a  little  bay  where  the 
water  was  comparatively  calrn^  they 
seized  the  boat,  and  rushed  down 
howling  to  us  to  follow,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  calling  us  all  sorts  of 
bad  names  in  their  own  horrible 
language. 

We  were  in  an  uncomfortable  po- 
sition, being  fully  a  hundred  miles 
above  the  Fort.  Surrounded  by  an 
unknown  swamp,  without  ammuni- 
tion save  what  was  in  the  boat,  to 
stay  was  out  of  the  question,  and  to 
go  seemed  utter  madness.  We  looked 
at  each  other  in  dismay,  and  I  was 
on  the  point  of  trying  a  last  expostu- 
lation when  I  was  lifted  up  by  one  of 
the  Crees,  and  carried,  kicking  and 
shouting,  into  the  boat,  my  compan- 
ions sharing  a  similar  degradation. 
No  sooner  were  we  seated  than  we 
were  shot  off  into  the  boiling  stream, 
the  Crees  yelling  in  a  truly  demoni- 
acal manner,  pointing  from  our  faces 
to  the  dark  water.  Away  we  went, 
the  little  cockleshell  boat  darting 
like  an  arrow,  now  down  a  current 
at  railway  speed,  now  caught  in  the 
vortex  of  an  eddy,  and  whirled  round 
until  I  grew  giddy,  and  closed  my 
eyes,  expecting  to  open  them  in  the 
water.  Our  escapes  were  marvellous, 
the  Crees  all  the  while  conducting 
themselves  like  madmen,  apparently 
utterly  regardless  of  danger. 

As  we  gained  the  wider  part  of  the 
river,  our  danger  decreased  ;  and  it 
was  with  intense  relief  I  at  last  felt 
terra  jirma  beneath  me,  and  shared 


in  the  congratulations  of  my  compan- 
ions on  our  safety. 

The  Governor  laughed  heartily  at 
our  description  of  what  we  had  felt, 
assuring  us  that  the  hunters  con- 
stantly take  advantage  of  the  season 
when  rains  are  most  frequent  to  as- 
cend the  river,  trusting  to  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  rowing  down  by 
catching  thevflood.  We  spent  a  couple 
of  days  with  the  Governor,  and  then 
embarked  on  board  the  little  steamer 
which  plies  with  the  mails  between 
Fort  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  on 
Vancouver's  Island. 


A  fortnight  after  my  trip  up  the 
Columbia  River,  I  made  one  of  a 
party  intending  to  cruise  round  the 
island  of  Vancouver.    We  numbered 
four — the  chaplain,  two  midshipmen, 
and  myself:  to  these  were  added  three 
Indians  as  crew.    The  boat  we  bor- 
rowed from  a  good-natured  settler, 
who  at  first  intended  to  accompany 
us  himself,  but  was  unfortunately 
prevented  by  illness.    Of  the  chap- 
lain we  did  not  see  much,  having 
agreed  to  take  him  to  visit  a  relation 
who  had  settled  on  San  Juan  Island, 
little  thinking  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  remain  there  until  we 
should  call  for  him  on  our  way  back. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case  ;   so, 
leaving  him,  we  proceeded  on  our 
way.     The    shores    of  Vancouver's 
Island  present  a  constantly  varied 
aspect,  a  new  landscape  opening  out 
every  mile  you  go,  one  differing  in 
beauty  from  another  only  by  some 
chance  grouping  of  the  trees  or  the 
appearance  of  some  brook,  either  flow- 
ing between  the  pendant  branches  of 
the  ferns,  or  falling  in  a  shower  of 
spray  over  some  precipice.    Flowers 
and  shrubs  enamel  the  bright  green 
grass,    forming    a    pretty    contrast 
to  the  pure  white  sand  which  covers 
the  beach.      This   sand   is   formed 
by  minute  particles  of  white  coral, 
and  when  seen  at  the  foot  of  the 
black  rocks  studded  here  and  there 
along  the  coast,  looks  almost  as  white 
as  snow.   Like  almost  all  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific,  Vancouver's  retains 
striking  evidences  of  its  volcanic  ori- 
gin :  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  moun- 
tains, lifting  their  graceful  cone-like 
heads  one  above  another — their  sides 
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veined  by  deep  rents,  and  the  red 
soil  formed  by  decomposed  lava  ; — 
these  and  many  other  features  soon 
become  familiar  proofs  of  their  fiery 
birth. 

I  had  heard  and  read  a  great  deal 
of  the  beauty  of  the  island,  but  reality 
exceeded  all  It  struck  me  more  than 
once  that  the  scenery  in  some  mea- 
sure resembled  the  Pyrenees,  except- 
ing, of  course,  the  ocean.  The  moun- 
tains strongly  reminded  me  of  some 
of  those  round  Cauterets,  and  I  could 
almost  imagine  the  little  Indian  vill- 
age I  saw  peeping  through  the  trees 
was  that  quaint  old  town  itself. 

Having  only  six  days'  leave  from 
our  duty,  we  declined  every  tempta- 
tion to  land,  determined  to  proceed 
as  far  as  we  could  before  nightfall. 
Fortunately,  just  as  darkness  came 
on,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a 
stream,  and  seeing  it  was  deep  enough 
to  float  us,  we  paddled  up ;  and  reach- 
ing the  basin  at  the  foot  of  a  pretty 
fall,  we  fastened  the  boat,  and  bivou- 
acked for  the  night,  intending  to  ex- 
plore the  neighbouring  mountain  in 
the  morning. 

In  order  to  see  as  much  as  possible, 
when  we  started  next  day,  it  was  de- 
cided to  divide,  each  taking  a  separ- 
ate route — all  agreeing  to  meet  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  My  way 
lay  for  a  short  distance  over  tolerably 
clear  ground,  richly  carpeted  with  a 
very  beautiful  kind  of  moss.  As  I 
drew  nearer  the  mountain,  the  path 
became  more  difficult,  and  at  last  was 
really  formidable,  often  rendering  it 
well-nigh  impossible  to  proceed,  deep 
fissures,  hidden  by  brushwood,  cross- 
ing the  way  in  every  direction,  and 
keeping  me  continually  exercising 
the  maxim  of  "  Look  before  you 
leap," — a  caution  not  to  be  neglected 
when  one  rash  step  would  plunge  the 
unwary  into  an  abyss  hundreds  of 
feet  in  depth,  the  very  darkness  of 
which  made  one  shudder  to  gaze 
into. 

The  mountain  itself  was  clothed 
by  a  dense  forest  of  pines,  whose 
immense  trunks  often  rose  to  the 
height  of  fifty  feet  without  a  branch 
breaking  their  smooth  surface,  look- 
ing like  a  spectral  army  in  the  sombre 
twilight  caused  by  the  impervious 
roof  of  interlaced  branches,  through 
which  a  ray  of  sunshine  would  pene- 
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trate  here  and  there  like  a  star— now 
glancing  upon  the  dark-red  trunks, 
now  darting  along  like  some  spirit 
of  the  forest.  In  places  where  the 
branches  grew  lower,  innumerable 
creepers  had  entwined  themselves, 
and  hung  in  gorgeous  festoons,  form- 
ing an  impediment  through  which  I 
had  frequently  to  cut  my  way,  shak- 
ing down  whole  showers  of  petals, 
and  disturbing  flocks  of  birds,  which 
flew  screaming  off,  but  soon  returned 
to  flutter  over  my  head,  too  innocent 
to  fear  man. 

In  open  parts  of  the  forest,  the  tree- 
fern  lifted  its  feathery  head,  contrast- 
ing its  light-green  airy  foliage  with 
the  dark  hue  of  the  pines.  The  com- 
mon English  fern  is  the  miniature 
plant  of  that  which,  in  the  Pacific, 
attains  the  dignity  of  a  forest  tree ; 
it  grows  in  the  same  barren  spots, 
springing  out  of  the  very  face  of  some 
bare  rock,  over  which  its  graceful 
arms  droop,  as  if  it  wished  to  shield 
its  home.  From  between  the  branches, 
and  just  at  the  point  where  they 
unite  with  the  trunk,  the  Indians 
gather  a  soft  silky  down,  which 
makes  a  delightful  stuffing  for  a  bed 
or  pillow. 

As  I  threaded  my  way  up  the 
mountain,  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
purpose  for  which  I  had  ostensibly 
undertaken  the  journey.  Not  a  trace 
of  a  deer  met  me,  and  at  length  I 
began  to  doubt  their  existence.  I  had 
reached  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  top,  when  a  soft  open  glade 
tempted  me  to  lie  down. 

The  view  down  the  mountain  was 
exquisite:  first,  the  dark-green  car- 

Eet  of  pines,  broken  here  and  there 
y  purple  or  grey  rocks,  fringed  with 
their  constant  ornament,  the  fern ; 
below,  the  pale-green  plain  was  stud- 
ded with  single  trees ;  and  this  again 
met  by  the  snowy  beach,  alon^  which 
the  deep-blue  ocean  throbbed  in  ever- 
lasting pulsations. 

Perfectly  entranced,  and  deaf  to  all 
around,  I  was  roused  from  my  dream 
by  the  approach  of  the  very  animals  I 
had  despaired  of  meeting.  A  sharp 
rustling  had  awakened  me,  and  turn- 
ing, I  saw  a  pair  of  dark-brown  eyes, 
crowned  by  splendid  antlers,  peeping 
through  the  bushes.  My  rifle  sprang 
instinctively  to  my  shoulder  ;  fright- 
ened by  the  movement,  the  stag 
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bounded  past,  almost  over  me,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  two  hinds.  The 
report  of  my  rifle  rang  through  the 
forest,  and  the  stag  fell,  shot  through 
the  neck. 

To  my  surprise,  both  hinds  stopped 
short,  and  after  looking  round  and 
smelling  the  air  impregnated  with 
gunpowder,  presently  they  walked  up 
to  the  body  of  their  lord  and  master, 
again  stopping  to  glance  round  before 
they  began  to  lick  his  wound,  utter- 
ing as  they  did  so  a  low,  plaintive 
moan.  My  rifle  remained  silent;  I 
had  not  the  heart  to  fire  and  disturb 
the  sorrow  of  the  poor  affectionate 
creatures.  The  picture  was  too 
pretty  to  interrupt,  and  I  was  at- 
tempting to  lay  my  rifle  down  with- 
out the  movement  attracting  their 
attention,  when  they  threw  up  their 
heads  and  sprang  away.  Somehow 
the  spell  was  broken,  and,  forget- 
ting my  resolution  as  to  not  firing, 
I  seized  the  rifle.  Alas !  I  only 
wounded  the  last  one,  -and  long 
before  I  could  reload,  they  were 
gone. 

Bitterly  regretting  I  had  fired  at 
all,  I  started  off  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  overtake  them  and  put  the 
poor  thing  out  of  pain.  In  this  I 
was  disappointed,  and  forced  to  give 
up  the  pursuit,  lest  I  should  not  be 
able  to  find  the  spot  where  the  dead 
stag  lay. 

Whilst  I  was  anxiously  debating 
with  myself  the  possibility  of  getting 
the  body  down  to  the  boat,  one  of  my 
friends,  having  heard  the  report  of 
the  rifle,  joined  me,  and  with  his 
help  I  constructed  a  sort  of  sledge, 
upon  which  we  laid  the  stag,  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  getting  him 
safely  down,  when  he  proved  to  be 
the  only  one  shot,  neither  of  my  com- 
panions having  met  any. 

We  stayed  one  more  day  in  the 
same  place  to  try  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain,  but  had  very  bad 
sport,  only  seeing  two  or  three  deer 
during  the  whole  time  :  so  voting 
the  hunting  in  Vancouver's  a  great 
swindle,  we  paddled  down  the  little 
stream,  and,  hoisting  our  sail,  pro- 
ceeded on  our  cruise,  intending  to 
land  at  an  Indian  village  a  few  miles 
further  round,  and,  if  possible,  find 
out  the  best  hunting-ground. 
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The  bay  upon  which  this  village 
was  built  was  perfectly  land-locked; 
a  narrow  strip  of  water,  about 
twenty  yards  wide,  ushering  us  into 
a  salt-water  lake,  imbedded  in 
flowers  and  sunshine  :  a  lovely  val- 
ley ran  up  among  the  green  hills  on 
our  left,  and  in  this  lay  the  Indian 
village,  their  picturesque  rustic  huts 
peeping  out  from  the  rich  foliage. 
At  first  not  a  human  being  was 
visible ;  but  long  ere  we  reached  the 
shore,  they  were  crowding  down  to 
meet  us,  some  even  swimming  off 
to  welcome  us  to  their  village,  bring- 
ing us  invitations  from  the  king,  who 
was,  they  said,  waiting  to  receive  us. 

On  landing,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  by  being  greeted  in  good 
English  by  a -.French  settler,  who, 
having  lived  with  these  people  for 
five  years,  had  gained  great  influence 
over  them,  and  at  once  offered  to  in- 
troduce us  to  the  king,  and  help  our 
views  in  any  way  he  could. 

Accordingly  we  followed  to  the 
royal  residence,  in  which  we  found 
his  majesty  seated  in  great  state  : 
his  palace  corresponding  exactly  in 
its  native  features  with  those  we  had 
seen  on  the  Columbia  ;  but  in  the 
present  case,  in  consequence  of  the 
intercourse  enjoyed  by  this  tribe  with 
European  vessels  watering  off  their 
territory,  the  reception-room  was 
hung  with  curious  relics,  which,  con- 
sisting principally  of  old  wearing- 
apparel,  gave  it  a  strong  resemblance 
to  an  old  Jew-shop — a  delusion  by 
no  means  decreased  by  the  dress  of 
the  king  himself,  who,  upon  hearing 
of  our  approach,  had  hastily  donned 
his  regal  robes,  consisting  of  a  very 
old  -  fashioned  blue  swallow  -  tailed 
and  brass-buttoned  coat,  a  pair  of  old 
white  ducks,  which  had,  to  all  appear- 
ance, once  ornamented  the  legs  of  a 
very  small  midshipman,  and  must 
have  rendered  the  Turkish  posture 
of  his  royal  highness  by  no  means  a 
comfortable  attitude.  Upon  his  head, 
and  merely  resting  upon  his  stiff 
bushy  hair,  was  a  hat,  or  rather  two 
hats — the  larger  being  crushed  half- 
way down  the  smaller  one.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  we  preserved  a 
proper  degree  of  gravity  to  enable  us 
to  pay  deference  to  this  extraordin- 
ary figure  ;  our  occasional  irrepress- 
ible laughter,  however,  amused  the 
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people,  who  seemed  of  a  jolly,  light- 
nearted  disposition,  and  joined  us 
heartily,  our  dress  possibly  amusing 
them  as  much  as  their  king's  did  us. 

Having  eaten  some  roasted  pork, 
and  pretended  to  drink  the  horrible 
compound  they  call  ava  (a  mixture 
peculiar  to  almost  all  the  Indians  I 
ever  met  with),  we  began  to  smoke 
and  talk.  The  king  was  a  shrewd, 
intelligent  fellow,  and  seemed  de- 
lighted to  tell  us  all  about  his  peo- 
ple :  most  of  their  customs  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  Columbia 
River  Indians,  of  whom  the  Vancou- 
ver Flatheads  form  a  branch.  One  of 
their  greatest  delicacies  is  blubber, 
which  they  obtain  in  the  following 
ingenious  manner. 

During  the  severe  storms  that  oc- 
casionally visit  their  coast  from  the 
north,  it  frequently  happens  that 
whales  are  driven  so  far  out  of  their 
latitude  that  the  receding  tide  leaves 
them  unable  to  regain  the  deep 
water.  When  the  natives  discover  a 
fish  in  this  unhappy  predicament, 
they  assemble  in  great  numbers, 
eacn  family  furnishing  a  canoe  ;  their 
weapon  is  a  barbea  spear  -  head  of 
hara  wood,  fastened  so  loosely  into 
the  handle,  that  when  the  head  is 
fixed  into  anything,  the  former  can 
be  withdrawn,  leaving  the  latter  in 
the  wound.  To  the  head  itself  are 
attached,  first,  a  long  rope  of  sea- 
weed— next,  a  bladder  of  sealskin. 
Armed  with  this,  the  boats  approach 
the  monster,  and,  getting  as  near  as 
they  can,  throw  the  spear :  the  heads 
imbed  themselves  in  his  skin,  and 
when  the  handle  is  drawn  out,  re- 
main acting  as  an  anchor  to  the 
bladder  and  rope.  The  whale  soon 
presents  an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, being  entirely  covered  with 
bladders ;  these,  as  the  tide  rises, 
prevent  him  sinking  deep  enough  to 
regain  the  ocean,  or  make  very  much 
resistance.  Thus  buoyed  up,  he  is 
pulled  over  the  bar  into  the  harbour 
by  the  united  efforts  of  the  thou- 
sand ropes  so  firmly  attached  to  him. 
Once  in  the  bay,  he  is  safe,  and  is 
easily  despatched. 

After  spending  several  hours  with 
the  king,  and  getting  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  give  us  as  to  the 
best  shooting-ground,  we  continued 
our  route,  intending  to  sleep  at  the 
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point  from  which  we  were  to  start 
in  pursuit  of  deer.  Our  intentions 
were,  however,  doomed  to  be  thwart- 
ed :  a  messenger  from  San  Juan  over- 
took us,  bringing  a  note  from  the 
chaplain,  in  which,  after  telling  us 
of  an  outbreak  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  he  represented  the 
danger  of  our  prosecuting  our  jour- 
ney so  strongly,  that  we  decided 
upon  giving  it  up,  all  the  more 
readily  in  consequence  of  the  disap- 
pointments we  had  already  met  with 
in  the  scarcity  of  game.  We  found 
the  little  settlement  at  San  Juan 
in  a  perfect  ferment  of  excitement, 
every  one  listening  with  horror  to 
the  recital  of  former  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Indians,  and  now  re- 
membered and  retold  with  many 
additions.  Every  one  spoke  con- 
fidently of  a  general  outbreak,  and 
assured  us  the  men-of-war  would 
.  be  required. 

Two  days  only  now  remained  of 
pur  leave  •  these  we  spent  at  the 
island,  endeavouring  to  instil  some 
confidence  into  the  people,  but,  I 
fear,  with  very  little  success  •  and 
they  evidently  watched  our  depar- 
ture with  feelings  of  dread,  ima- 
gining the  Indians  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  attack  them.  Upon 
our  arrival  at  Victoria  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  ship  get- 
ting quietly  towed  out  of  harbour, 
and  found  the  captain  had  taken 
round  the  Governor  to  the  scene 
of  rebellion,  leaving  orders  for  us  to 
follow  as  quickly  as  we  could.  This 
was  only  to  be  done  by  hiring  a 
boat,  which  we  did,  together  with 
a  man  and  his  wife  to  row  us  ;  but 
the  current  proved  so  strong  that, 
in  spite  of  a  couple  of  long  paddles 
and  a  sail  filled  by  a  regular  breeze, 
we  were  nearly  six  hours  in  going 
three  miles,  during  which  tedious 
progress  we  were  continually  fired 
on  by  the  natives.  Fortunately  they 
imagine  the  destructive  powers  of  a 
gun  consist  in  the  noise  it  makes. 

The  cause  of  the  outbreak  wil>  be 
best  explained  by  relating  one  of 
the  native  customs — that  of  de- 
manding life  for  life ;  it  being  an 
ancient  belief  that  a  chief,  or  the 
son  of  a  chief,  cannot  die  unless 
through  the  malignant  influence  of 
some  one  who  has  intercourse  with 
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the  evil  spirit,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  nearest  relative  to 
avenge  the  death,  by  taking  the  life 
of  the  person  they  consider  as  the 
cause.  Thus,  as  Englishmen  are  con- 
sidered to  have  supernatural  quali- 
ties, and  the  power  of  controlling  the 
evil  spirits,  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  settler  is  fixed  upon  as  the 
cause  of  the  death,  and  deliberately 
murdered.  At  the  time  T  now  speak 
of,  the  unfortunate  victim  was  a  far- 
mer, who,  besides  leaving  a  wife  and 
family,  had  so  large  a  connection  upon 
the  island  that  the  Governor  was  ob- 
liged to  interfere,  and  sent,  demand- 
ing that  the  murderer  should  be  given 
up.  This,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
refused,  and  threats  being  made  use 
of,  the  whole  tribe  flew  to  arms,  and 
things  began  to  wear  a  disagreeable 
aspect.  The  place  where  we"  joined 
our  ship  was  the  nearest  anchorage 
to  the  village  of  the  hostile  party, 
where  we  heard  they  were  assem- 
bling in  great  numbers.  We  wait- 
ed a  day  in  the  expectation  that 
they  might  seek  an  interview  ;  but 
none  of  them  appearing,  the  Gover- 
nor at  last  started  with  an  escort 
of  the  ship's  company  and  marines. 
The  village  lay  about  five  miles  in- 
land, a  walk  by  no  means  agreeable 
when,  independent  of  the  almost 
impassable  nature  of  the  road,  going 
as  it  did  straight  on  over  or  through 
any  natural  difficulty,  we  had  the 
pleasant  anticipation  of  being  fired 
at  with  poisoned  arrows  from  the 
thick  brushwood  which  surrounded 
us.  Nothing  of  the  kind  took  place : 
we  reached  the  village  in  safety,  and 
were  conducted  to  a  large  house, 
where  we  found  the  king  and  his 
braves  assembled,  having  evidently 
been  informed  of  our  approach. 
They  were  all  painted  and  feathered 
in  the  most  warlike  manner,  and  re- 
ceived us  with  great  dignity.  When 
we  were  seated  in  a  semicircle  before 
the  chief,  refreshments  were  offered, 
but  declined,  the  Governor  telling 
them  we  would  not  eat  unless  they 
showed  themselves  friendly. 

At  this  they  whispered  together, 
looking  much  pleased,  and  saying  it 


was  "good."  After  thus  preparing 
them,  the  Governor  made  a  speech, 
pointing  out  the  wickedness  of  kill- 
ing a  man  who  had  done  them  no 
harm,  and  attempting  to  prove  that  it 
was  quite  right  to  punish  the  person 
who  had  been  the  murderer.  They  all 
paid  great  attention,  but  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  slightset  idea  of 
the  sense  of  the  argument ;  and  when 
simply  required  to  give  the  man  up, 
looked  intensely  surprised,  some  even 
laughing  aloud,  the  chief  himself 
saying  we  might  catch  him  if  we 
could,  but  that  he  would  not  give 
him  up. 

This  was  not  satisfactory,  so  the 
Governor  made  a  second  speech, 
offering  great  treasures  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  loyalty,  provided 
they  did  as  he  required.  At  this 
their  eyes  brightened,  and  they  an- 
nounced that  they  would  trade  or 
barter  for  him.  So  the  bargain  was 
made,  and  next  morning  fixed  as  the 
time  when  the  poor  wretch  was  to  be 
given  up  by  his  treacherous  friends. 

True  to  their  promise,  they  brought 
him  down,  having  deceived  him  into 
the  idea  that  they  were  going  to  fight 
us.  When  he  found  the  true  object 
of  their  journey,  I  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  cool  way  in  which  he 
accepted  his  fate,  merely  saying  it 
was  "  good  "  when  the  Governor  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  hung  forthwith. 

The  tribe  showed  more  astonish- 
ment than  he  did,  and  for  some 
minutes  the  agitation  was  so  great 
that  we  were  apprehensive  of  an 
attack.  Upon  the  judicious  display 
of  sundry  blankets,  &c.  &c.,  the  ex- 
citement subsided ;  and  after  cover- 
ing the  man  with  grease  and  goose- 
down,  they  howled  over  him  until 
his  sentence  was  executed,  when  they 
marched  off  with  their  payment, 
evincing  great  satisfaction  at  the 
liberality  of  the  Governor. 

We  stayed  two  days  at  anchor  oft' 
the  gap,  in  case  of  anything  trans- 
piring ;  but  all  remaining  quiet,  we 
at  last  weighed  anchor  and  ran  down 
to  Victoria  again,  where  we  found 
the  flag-ship  had  arrived  during  our 
absence. 
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A  STANDING  navy — a  force  which 
shall  give  the  nation  the  power  of  at 
once  meeting  the  first  onset  of  a  war, 
of  preparing  against  surprise,  of  re- 
sisting, repelling,  or  anticipating  a 
sudden  attack  —  such  must  be  the 
navy  of  England.  This  is  no  theory, 
no  mere  idea — it  is  a  fact  which  the 
circumstances  of  our  times,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  position,  present 
as  a  stern  reality,  an  unavoidable 
necessity. 

The  only  danger  England  could 
fear  would  be  immediate.  The  de- 
fence should  be  immediate  also  •  the 
present  system  provides  no  sucn  de- 
fence. The  intent  of  reserves  is  to 
draw  forth  the  resources  of  a  country, 
as  the  reinforcements  of  a  war,  or 
the  bases  of  a  protracted  struggle. 
A  navy  which  must  be  a  defence,  and 
would  be  a  power,  must  command 
present  means  to  combat  present 
danger.  An  army  may  suffer  a  first, 
a  second  defeat,  and  yet  recover  it- 
self :  one  blow  may  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  navy.  The  destruction,  or 
even  the  defeat  of  its  navy,  to  a 
nation  which  based  its  position  on 
maritime  strength,  would  be  politi- 
cal annihilation.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
principle  of  life  to  a  maritime  power 
to  assure  itself  immunity  from  such 
a  blow.  Have  we  such  immunity  ? 
and,  not  having  it,  are  we  safe  1 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
such  a  blow  is  threatened,  that  it  is 
imminent  or  even  probable,  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  political  status  ; 
it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  it  is 
possible.  Our  defence  must  provide 
for  what  can  be,  not  what  may  be. 

Is  the  danger  of  such  a  blow  pos- 
sible? That  is  our  question.  Our 
great  maritime  rival  lies  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  our  shores.  She  is 
nearly  equal  to  us  in  ships — more 
than  equal,  when  the  necessary  dis- 
tribution of  our  own  fleet  is  con- 
sidered—  more  than  equal  in  the 
means  of  preparation.  We  mean  not 
to  challenge  her  intent,  we  would 
merely  indicate  her  power  of  hostil- 
ity. France  may  not  be  hostile,  yet 


we  know  that  there  lies  deep  in  her 
bosom,  deep  in  the  hearts  of  her 
people  as  well  as  in  the  designs  of 
Iier  rulers  and  councillors,  a  desire 
to  combat  our  maritime  supremacy. 
We  know  that  this  desire  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  an  extraordinary 
growth  of  naval  strength.  We  know 
that,  were  such  a  desire  to  develop 
into  intent,  or  be  drawn  into  ac- 
tion by  the  force  of  events,  she  pos- 
sesses a  power  of  manning  and  equip- 
ping her  fleets  on  the  instant.  We 
know  from  the  experience  of  last 
year  that  she  has  a  faculty  of  secret 
preparation,  and  could  concentrate  her 
ships  and  her  resources  on  the  shores 
of  the  Channel  as  secretly  as  she 
placed  her  armies  en  route  for  the 
Alps  and  Genoa,  and  still  not  be 
arming.  We  know  that  the  menace 
of  war  must  come  from  her,  and 
that  it  would  not  come  until  she  was 
prepared  We  know,  also,  that  any 
sucn  interim  betwixt  menace  and 
war  would  be  spent  by  us  in  vain 
suggestions  and  delusions  of  peace  ; 
that  we  should  expend  all  our  ener- 
gies in  diplomatic  notes,  parliament- 
ary debates,  newspaper  leaders,  and 
a  general  fussiness.  We  know,  aleo, 
from  our  political  position,  that  our 
forces  must  be  divided — that  we 
must  always  have  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  the  protection  of  our 
colonies,  of  our  Indian  route,  and 
our  general  policy  and  commerce, 
a  fleet  which  would  give  us  the  com- 
mand of  that  sea,  and  which  could 
not  quit  that  station  whilst  any 
French  ships  remained.  We  know 
also  that  our  rivals  would  be  bound 
by  no  such  obligation;  that,  with 
such  an  object  in  view,  they  would 
leave  Algeria  and  Toulon  to  take  care 
of  themselves ;  and  we  should  awake 
some  morning  to  find  ourselves  be- 
fore empty  ports,  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  ships  we  sought  were 
probably  near  our  own  shores,  and 
that  we  must  follow.  A  stern  chase 
is  ever  a  long  one,  and  our  fleet 
might  arrive  to  share  and  not  avert 
disaster. 
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With  this  knowledge,  it  were  mere 
delusion  to  say  or  think  that  the 
danger  of  such  a  blow  is  not  possible. 
Independent  of  all  political  considera- 
tions, all  diplomatic  relations,  all  na- 
tional feelings  which  may  exist  at 
present,  it  is  a  possibility.  There  is 
the  power,  whenever  the  will  may 
arise,  to  propel  it. 

What  are  the  means  to  ward  the 
blow  1 — the  present  means  ?  We  have 
more  ships — have  we  the  same  power 
of  manning  or  concentrating  them  1 

The  Austrians,  on  Christmas-day 
1858,  thought  themselves  at  peace 
with  the  nations  of  Europe.  On 
the  New- Year's  day  they  found  them- 
selves involved  in  the  preliminaries 
of  war.  The  same  thing  might  occur 
to  us.  Where  is  our  preparation  for 
it?  We  might  assemble  a  Channel 
fleet  of  ten  sail  of  the  line.-  With 
such  force  we  could  not  go  forth  to 
meet  or  anticipate  attack.  The  stand- 
ing reserves,  we  are  informed,  could 
in  three  days  be  assembled  to  man 
another  ten  sail.  This  might  be. 
But  certainly  it  would  require  a 
longer  time — a  week,  a  fortnight — 
ere  these  reserves  could  be  organised 
as  ships'  companies,  and  the  ships 
equipped  for  service.  Might  we  hope 
for  such  a  breathing-time  after  a  de- 
claration of  war  1  We  think  not.  The 
present  policy  of  France  and  her  ruler 
warrants  no  such  conclusion.  When 
the  blow  is  threatened,  the  army  will 
be  ready  to  strike.  Were  such  delay 
granted,  would  a  force  constituted 
with  the  present  elements  be  such  as 
should  be  sent  forth  to  uphold  the 
honour  of  England's  flag  and  the 
glory  of  England's  might  1 

We  may  be  accused  of  repetition, 
of  verbiage,  in  thus  recurring  so  often 
to  the  one  subject.  But  this  danger 
is  the  text  of  our  defence.  Tt  must 
be  the  preface  to  any  proposition  re- 
garding it. 

This  defence,  we  believe,  cannot  be 
perfect,  cannot  be  sufficient,  cannot 
be  national,  unless  it  include  a  naval 
force  permanent  and  ready,  equal  to 
cope  with  any  danger  which  can 
threaten  it,  and  which  shall  have  in- 
herent in  itself  a  principle  of  prepara- 
tion instant  and  immediate  as  the 
danger.  This  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  existence  in  the  State  of  a  stand- 
ing navy,  which  shall  number  seamen 
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enough  in  the  ports  of  England  to 
furnish  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  (inclu- 
sive of  Channel  squadron),  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  frigates,  afford 
the  seamen  crew  of  the  gunboats, 
and  still  leave  a  nucleus  for  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  two  reserves.  This 
would  require  at  least  ten  thousand 
seamen,  besides  boys  and  marines — 
the  force  decided  on  by  the  first  Com- 
mission ;  and  this,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  peace  agitators  and  poli- 
tical economists,  would  be  a  standing 
war  establishment. 

Yet  how  are  we  to  define  a  war  or 
peace  establishment  ?  It  can  only  be 
done  by  defining  the  national  need 
and  requirement.  If  what  be  gen- 
erally called  a  peace  establishment  is 
only  equal  to  furnishing  our  stations, 
and  would  leave  the  country  defence- 
less, or  only  half  defended,  at  the 
opening  of  a  war,  of  what  use  is  the 
navy  to  the  country  as  a  defence? 
of  what  import  as  an  assertion  of  the 
maritime  supremacy  which  gives  it  a 
standing  as  a  great  power  ?  The  only 
rational  establishment  is  that  which, 
whilst  it  serves  the  purposes  of  peace, 
is  equal  also  to  the  requirements  of 
war.  None  other  can  assure  the 
safety  or  the  greatness  of  the  empire. 

Were  the  danger  we  should  meet 
more  remote  or  less  ready;  did  its 
thunderbolts  require  longer  time  in 
forging,  or  take  longer  space  in  hurl- 
ing, we  might  fairly  rest  on  our 
strength  and  our  resources.  As  it  is, 
we  must  stand  in  our  strength,  or 
risk  surprise  in  our  weakness.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  mere  expenditure  ; 
it  is  a  question  of  safety.  We  de- 
bate, we  squabble,  we  calculate  nicely 
over  measures  of  defence,  and  yet 
yearly  vote  willingly,  and  without 
question,  thousands  on  some  vain 
scheme,  some  illusory  plan,  which  in 
a  short  time  goes  out  like  an  ex- 
hausted wick.  Thus  are  we  now  be- 
stowing our  thoughts  and  energies  on 
the  supply  of  our  last  and  most  un- 
certain resources,  whilst  we  overlook 
the  need  of  a  present  defence.  We 
cast  our  bread  on  the  waters,  in  the 
hope  that  after  many  days  it  may 
return  again  unto  us,  and  we  leave 
our  dough  at  home  unkneaded.  The 
thought  of  the  thousands  and  millions 
which  have  been  expended  in  experi- 
ments, in  reductions,  in  aid  of  politi- 
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cal  manoeuvres,  would  make  a  patriot 
of  the  old  time  weep  ;  it  will  cause 
even  one  of  the  present  day,  cold 
and  heartless  as  we  are,  to  mourn  in 
spirit  at  the  sacrifice  of  patriotism  to 
party,  of  the  national  weal  to  parlia- 
mentary majorities.  In  these  days 
it  is  hard  to  fix  a  crime  on  pub- 
lic perpetrators  ;  but  we  know  that 
somewnere,  on  Governments  or  gov- 
ernors, there  lies  the  deep  and  heavy 
sin  of  having  allowed  the  physical 
and  moral  supremacy  of  England's 
navy  to  decline  to  a  doubt,  and  be 
overshadowed  by  the  cloud  of  a 
danger. 

It  rests  with  this  age  to  repair  the 
error ;  it  is  its  duty,  and  a  sacred  one 
too,  to  transmit  to  the  next  genera- 
tion a  naval  supremacy  and  naval 
might  as  intact  and  undoubted  as 
that  which  it  received  in  heritage. 

This  can  only  be  effected  now  by 
the  creation  of  such  a  material  force 
of  ships  as  was  considered  the  old 
stand-point  of  our  navy,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  a  standing  body  of  sea- 
men which  shall  suffice  to  man  a 
powerful  fleet  at  the  onset  of  a  war, 
and  leave  a  nucleus  to  amalgamate 
and  organise  our  standing  and  vol- 
unteer reserves.  How  is  this  to  be 
done,  or  rather  how  is  the  man-power 
part  to  be  achieved  ?  There  have 
been  several  schemes;  but  there  is 
only  one  which  seems  feasible  or 
practical,  and  that  was  propounded 
by  Sir  C.  Napier.  His  plan  is  to 
keep  a  Channel  fleet  of  ten  or 
twelve  sail  efficiently  manned  with 
more  than  the  proportion  of  able 
seamen,  and  with  reduced  detach- 
ments of  marines.  In  case  of  war 
these  crews  are  to  be  divided,  and 
one-half  sent  to  an  equal  number  of 
new  ships,  and  the  complements  of 
all  to  be  filled  by  boys  from  the  ordi- 
nary ships,  and  the  embarkation  of 
marines  from  their  barracks.  Thus  he 
supposes  that  the  country  would 
possess  the  power  of  equipping  im- 
mediately a  force  double  that  of  the 
Channel  fleet.  Though  this  plan 
would  insure  a  system  which  would  be 
better  than  any  which  now  exists,  yet 
it  challenges  objections.  We  can 
have  no  faith  in  a  Channel  fleet,  nor 
would  the  seaman.  It  offers  no  surety 
of  permanence .  It  would  melt  away 
like  a  snow-wreath  in  a  thaw  to  suit 
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some  party  purpose,  and  the  country 
be  none  the  wiser.  The  seaman  knows 
well  how  often  this  has  been  done, 
and  believes,  consequently,  that  it 
may  be  done  again,  and  would  hesi- 
tate to  make  himself  a  party  to  an 
engagement  the  permanence  of  which 
would  depend  on  a  Channel  fleet. 
Again,  the  ships  thus  manned,  would, 
if  called  upon  to  issue  forth  to  in- 
stant battle  (and  that  would  be  the 
sole  aim  and  object  of  the  plan),  go 
with  very  crude  elements.  Tne  crews 
would  be  all  broken  up,  the  organisa- 
tion disturbed  :  and  though  the  sys- 
tem would  still  exist  in  each  ship,  it 
requires  more  time  than  theorists 
would  believe  to  bring  men  of  the 
sailor  and  soldier  class  into  the  order 
or  routine  which  would  insure  the 
proper  handling  of  the  vessel,  or  the 
fighting  of  her  guns  ;  and  excellence 
in  these  respects,  it  is  undoubted, 
would  be  more  essential  to  success 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  any  stage  of 
naval  warfare.  In  this  plan  we  see 
the  influence  of  the  prejudice  of  the 
old  school  (and  pardonable  enough  it  is 
in  those  of  the  past  age),  which  could 
not  allow  any  home  for  the  sailor 
save  a  ship,  or  suppose  that  he  could 
possibly  elsewhere,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  trained,  nurtured,  and  dis- 
ciplined as  a  British  seaman. 

But  it  begins  to  appear  from  the 
facts  of  the  last  war,  and  from  the 
experiences  of  those  who  know  the 
seaman  best,  that  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent home  is  beginning  to  have 
great  attraction  for  him — to  have  a 
great  hold  on  him.  He  is  no  longer 
such  a  nomade,  and  would  readily 
acknowledge  the  ties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  bind  other  citizens. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  a  stand- 
ing navy,  such  as  we  have  contem- 
plated, could  only  be  accomplished 
by  association  with  a  home  :  in  fact, 
by  making  an  established  and  per- 
manent home  the  principle  and  basis 
of  any  treaty  betwixt  the  seaman 
and  the  State.  Let  him  see  barracks 
erected  and  established  which  are  to 
be  his  home,  to  which  he  is  to  return 
on  every  disembarkation,  which  he  is 
to  own  and  look  upon  as  his  abiding- 
place  ;  let  him  see  in  their  character 
and  institution  permanence,  and  he 
will,  we  believe,  give  in  his  ad- 
herence, and  the  State  will,  after  a 
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time,  not  only  have  no  difficulty,  but 
have  the  choice  and  preference  in  the 
man  market. 

It  is  strange  enough  that  all  the 
propositions  to  popularise  the  service 
have  met  none  of  the  objections  which 
the  seaman  himself  may  have  directly, 
or  the  evils  which  may  act  indirectly 
upon  his  nature  and  temperament. 
The  increase  of  provisions,  the  grant 
of  clothing,  and  the  issue  of  mess 
traps  and  bedding  gratuitously,  were 
undoubtedly  great  boons,  but  they 
met  no  grievance.  There  was  no 
complaint  on  these  points,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  expected  that  these 
advantages  alone  would  suffice  to  give 
popularity  to  the  service. 

The  main  obstacles  which  have 
stood  betwixt  the  State  and  the  sea- 
man supply,  which  the  country  affords, 
were  not  affected  or  overthrown  by 
these  arrangements.  It  ha's  been 
stated  before,  and  it  must  be  repeated 
here,  that  the  chief  obstacle  was  a 
want  of  faith  in  any  regulation 
or  law  promulgated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  confusion  created  in  the 
mind  of  the  sailor  by  the  multipli- 
city of  circulars,  each  one  contradict- 
ing the  other,  each  upsetting  some 
previous  arrangement,  was  in  its  ma- 
nifestation ridiculous,  were  it  not 
that  in  effect  it  was  too  serious.  We 
have  seen  two  old  salts  going  away 
after  the  public  reading  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck of  some  circular,  one  saying 
to  the  other — "  I  say,  Bill,  what  was 
it  all  about  1 "  "  I'm  blessed  if  I 
know,"  would  be  the  answer ;  "some- 
tiling  about  our  pay  or  provisions,  I 
s'pose,  but  I've  se'ed  so  many  altera- 
tions that  I  never  knows  what  I'm 
to  get,  or  what  my  old  woman  is  to 

fet,  or  what  I'm    to  do,  or  where 
'm  to  go.   I  wish  them  Lords  would 
know  their  own  minds,  that  a  fellow 
might  have  some  knowledgeableness 
about  hisself." 

Any  one  who  traced  the  alterations 
in  the  systems  of  treatment,  and  the 
different  changes  in  discipline,  must 
have  seen  that  they  did  not  produce 
an  effect  due  to  their  intrinsic  merit. 
They  did  not  inspire  confidence  in  the 
seaman,  or  make  the  service  popular. 
They  were  generally  coupled  with 
some  ungracious  condition,  contained 
some  suspicious  element,  or  were  is- 
sued at  some  time  or  in  some  way 
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which  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
lures  and  baits ;  so  that  they  were  sel- 
dom understood  or  believed  in.  Nor 
did  they  grapple  with  any  of  the  pre- 
judices or  the  objections  which  the 
mariner  class  entertained  against  the 
navy. 

These  were,  first,  a  distrust,  of  the 
State  and  its  offers,  a  doubt  of  their 
sincerity  and  good  intent,  and,  in  a 
minor  degree,  the  want  of  Uniformity 
in  the  routine  and  exercises  of  ships 
(which  has  at  last  been  established), 
the  tediousness  of  the  punishments, 
the  uncertainty  of  leave,  the  want  of 
a  little  ready  money  when  in  port, 
the  excess  of  the  drills,  the  want  of 
distinction  in  classes,  the  lack  of  some 
certain  home  during  the  outfitting, 
the  casual  stay  in  English  ports,  the 
paying-off,  anil  the  intervals  of  ser- 
vices. The  recklessness  to  which  he 
is  driven,  the  discomfort  which  he 
endures  from  his  having  no  home  to 
resort  to,  may  not  seem  evils  to  the 
sailor  whilst  he  is  revelling  in  the 
grog-shops  and  the  brothels,  but  he 
feels  them  in  the  after-consequences, 
and  attaches  the  painful  impression 
they  leave  behind  to  the  service,  and 
not  to  his  own  vices.  A  barrack- 
home  would  remove  all  these  objec- 
tions. The  erection  of  barracks  at 
the  principal  ports,  which  would,  in 
fact,  be  the  centre  of  the  naval  sys- 
tem, where  its  organisation  would  be 
commenced  and  developed,  which 
would  be  the  depot  for  its  supply, 
and  the  headquarters  for  its  recruit- 
ment, and  the  home  for  its  unem- 
ployed, would  exhibit  an  earnestness 
of  purpose,  a  promise  of  permanence, 
which  would  renew  confidence  in  the 
mind  of  the  seaman,  and  assure  the 
character  of  a  standing  navy,  besides 
obliterating  all  the  other  disadvan- 
tages which  are  now  associated  in 
his  mind  with  life  in  a  man-of-war. 

This  suggestion  of  barracks  was 
evidently  an  unpopular  one  with  the 
great  naval  hierarchy.  All  the  ques- 
tionsasked  on  the  subject  by  the  Com- 
mission were  put  in  such  a  style  as  to 
show  in  what  way  it  was  expected 
they  would  be  answered.  One  offi- 
cer only,  in  his  evidence — Captain 
Mends,  a  man  sailor  born,  sailor  bred, 
and  who  had  made  the  character  of 
the  seaman  and  the  weal  of  the  ser- 
vice his  life-study — insisted  strongly 
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on  the  institution  of  barracks,  and 
combated,  with  fact  and  reason,  all 
the  objections  raised  against  it. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  sites  was 
brought  forward  as  an  obstacle: 
a  site  was  named  at  Devonport — and 
at  the  other  ports  sites  could  be 
found,  if  there  were  the  will  to  find 
them.  If  some  pet  factory  or  dock 
were  being  built,  how  long  would  a 
site  be  wanting  ?  We  hear  again  and 
again  of  the  authorities  buying  up 
whole  streets  to  extend  barracks  or 
official  buildings ;  and  if  we  recollect 
aright,  at  Portsmouth  there  is  a  heap 
of  houses  close  to  the  dockyard, 
which  might  well  be  swept  away  with 
great  advantage  to  the  general  health 
and  morality  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  be  replaced  by  a  substantial  bar- 
rack. This  opposition  is  only  the 
kick  of  a  dying  system.  The  chiefs 
of  the  old  time  had  a  prevailing  idea 
that  a  sailor  should  be  as  opposite  as 
possible  to  a  soldier — the  term  even 
wasmadean  epithet  of  reproach— and 
that  the  two  systems  of  government 
and  organisation  should  be  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder.  Their  traditional 
policy  has  descended  to  Admiralties 
and  Admirals,  though  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  have  compelled 
them  again  and  again  to  abandon  it ; 
and  forgetting  that  the  constitution 
of  their  service  has  become  entirely 
military,  they  hesitate  still  to  adopt 
the  last  step  which  all  their  previous 
concessions  have  rendered  a  neces- 
sity. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  navy — 
a  phrase  much  canvassed,  and  which 
expressed  more  even  than  the 
speaker  meant — will  be  never  com- 
plete unless  it  be  founded  on  a  bar- 
rack system ;  it  will  never  accom- 
Elish  that  immediate  surety  of  de- 
snce  which  the  country  demands, 
or  effect  that  development,  physical 
and  moral,  which  should  make  and 
maintain  the  life  of  the  service. 

It  was  suggested  that  there  should 
be,  even  in  the  home  ports,  in- 
dependent of  the  Channel  and  Medi- 
terranean fleets,  a  reserve  force  of  ten 
thousand  seamen,  which,  with  the  re- 
serve marines  and  the  boys,  would  in- 
sure an  instant  addition  of  ten  sail  to 
the  standing  fleet,  besides  leaving 
trained  men  enough  to  organise  the 
reserves.  These,  we  think  further, 
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should  be  distributed  in  barracks  at 
the  different  stations — three  thou- 
sand at  Plymouth  and  at  Ports- 
mouth, the  remainder  to  be  divided 
betwixt  Sheerness,  Chatham,  and 
Woolwich — unless  the  idea  of  creat- 
ing a  naval  establishment  in  Milford 
Haven  be  carried  out,  and  then,  of 
course,  a  great  proportion  would  be 
quartered  there.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  barracks  would 
be  required  of  sufficient  size  and  ex- 
tent to  accommodate  the  whole  of 
this  number,  as  a  proportion  would 
be  outliers,  married  men,  who,  as  in 
the  case  with  the  marines,  would  be 
allowed  to  live  outside  with  their 
families.  There  would  be  cost,  of 
course,  in  this— a  first  outlay  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  ;  but  the  sale  of 
the  old  hulks  which  have  hitherto 
been  the  homes  of  the  seaman  whilst 
his  ship  was  fitting,  and  the  other 
lumber — the  ships  incapable  of  con- 
version, or  of  being  anything  but 
hulks,  would  go  far  to  defray  it ; 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  barracks 
in  repair  and  completeness  would, 
we  believe,  be  less  expensive  than 
the  hulk  system,  for  we  know  from 
statistics  that  it  costs  some  thou- 
sands for  a  ship  merely  to  rot. 

The  expense  of  the  additional 
number  of  men,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  more  training-ships,  and  the 
entry  of  more  boys  to  answer  the 
demand,  would  of  course  be  a  stand- 
ing item  in  the  estimates,  but  we 
believe,  after  a  few  years'  working, 
that  it  would  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  regularity  of  the 
system,  by  the  absence  of  the  ruin- 
ous loss  incurred  by  reductions,  by 
the  decrease  in  prison  and  hospital 
charges ;  and  that  a  larger  and  more 
efficient  body  of  men  would  be  main- 
tained by  the  country,  at  a  less  cost 
than  it  pays  for  an  unprepared  navy 
and  an  insufficient  defence. 

Of  all  the  schemes  of  defence  yet 
proposed,  it  would  at  any  rate  be 
the  least  costly,  the  most  sure,  and 
the  most  consistent  with  the  mari- 
time position  of  the  nation. 

Barracks  should  be  erected  at  all 
the  ports,  and  the  ships  of  the  steam 
reserve  should  be  stationed  at  each, 
corresponding  with  the  number  of 
men  quartered  there,  so  that  their 
crews  might  be  told  off,  ready  to 
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move  on  board  them  at  the  most 
sudden  call.  Under  this  system,  the 
organisation  must  emanate  from  the 
barracks ;  it  is  there  that  the  order 
of  embarkation  would  be  arranged — 
it  is  there  that  much  of  the  prelim- 
inary drill  and  training  would  be 
undergone— thence  that  the  reliefs 
would  proceed  to  fill  up  vacancies 
on  foreign  stations — there  that  the 
crews  would  return  for  reorganisa- 
tion after  service  afloat — there  that 
all  the  records  of  service  would  be 
deposited— and  the  seamen,  seeing 
in  them  a  stationary  headquarters 
and  a  certain  home,  which  could  not 
be  paid  off  like  a  ship,  would  soon 
learn  to  connect  their  permanency 
with  the  system,  and  begin  to  have 
faith  in  an  institution  certified  by 
such  solid  facts,  and  based  on  laws  of 
uniform  administration  and  economy. 

Minds  of  the  seaman  cast  require 
to  have  ideas  represented  by  forms, 
and  the  idea  of  a  permanent  system, 
materialised  by  barracks  and  home 
establishments,  would  inspire  a  con- 
viction and  confidence  which  could 
never  result  from  any  tenure  of  ser- 
vice which  depended  on  the  commis- 
sioning or  paying  off  of  ships,  or 
which  could  be  affected  by  sudden 
reductions. 

These  barracks  must,  however,  be 
certain  headquarters,  certain  homes. 
It  must  be  a  law  that  the  ships  be- 
longing to,  and  which  are  fitted  out 
at  any  particular  port,  shall  return 
thither  on  all  occasions  of  repairs,  or 
in  the  intervals  of  service,  and  on 
paying  off.  The  constant  deviation 
from  this  rule  has  been  a  greater 
evil,  a  greater  cause  of  rendering  the 
service  unpopular,  than  administra- 
tors, who  deal  with  the  sailor  as 
though  he  were  as  much  a  machine 
as  his  ship,  can  ever  understand.  A 
ship  is  commissioned  at  Plymouth. 
The  men  enter  with  the  understand- 
ing that  this  will  be  her  port.  A 
great  part  probably  belong  to  this 
place,  have  all  their  connections 
there  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  married  men  naturally  make  it  the 
home  of  their  families.  The  ship, 
after  being  on  service,  returns  again 
to  England  for  a  short  period,  or  to 
be  paid  off.  The  crews  are  in  expec- 
tation of  passing  some  little  time 
among  their  friends  and  belongings, 


or  of  disembarking  at  their  own  ports. 
The  captain,  however,  would  prefer 
Portsmouth  or  Sheerness.  It  is  nearer 
to  his  friends,  or  to  his  club,  or  is 
more  convenient  for  landing  his  fur- 
niture, and  requests  that  the  ship 
may  go  there.  The  individual  chief 
is  considered,  the  body  of  men  ig- 
nored, and  the  request  granted.  Or, 
perhaps,  for  some  political  purpose — 
either  to  foster  or  reward  partisan- 
ship— it  is  thought  expedient  by  the 
authorities  that  there  should  be  more 
ships  stationed  or  paid  off  at  one 
port  than  another ;  and  Jack,  his 
comforts  and  interests,  are  again 
thrown  overboard  and  sacrificed  to 
the  expediency.  The  extent  of  this 
sacrifice  would  be  scarcely  credible 
to  those  whoiad  not  witnessed  and 
traced  its  effects.  Disappointed  in 
his  hopes — separated  from  his  family 
— at  home,  but  not  at  home — feeling 
himself,  too,  deceived — to  rid  himself 
of  his  loneliness  and  his  discontent, 
he  resorts  to  the  old  consolation  of 
debauchery,  rushes  into  dissipation, 
wastes  among  publicans  and  harlots 
the  money  which  should  have  been 
spent  with  his  family  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  lays  up  for  himself  an  ag- 
gravation of  debt,  misery,  and  crime, 
which  will  curse  him  throughout  the 
future. 

This  evil  was  felt  especially  during 
the  Crimean  war.  Many  Plymouth 
ships  were  sent  to  Portsmouth,  and 
vice  versd.  The  men  had  indeed 
leave  in  most  cases  to  visit  their 
homes,  but  this  leave  of  course  in- 
cluded only  a  small  portion  of  their 
stay  in  England,  and  at  its  expira- 
tion they  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
families  behind,  or  bring  them  with 
them.  These  had  probably  been 
living  on  a  little  system  of  credit, 
established  on  the  supposition  of  the 
husband's  return  to  the  port  with 
means  of  discharging  the  liabilities, 
and  affording  them  a  comfortable, 
ready-money  subsistence  for  a  few 
months.  In  case  of  their  either  stay- 
ing behind,  or  following  when  the 
husbands  rejoined  their  ships,  these 
means  would  be  much  curtailed.  If 
they  remained,  there  was  a  divided 
mess  again,  divided  expenses,  and  the 
risk  of  the  man  spending  his  money 
in  selfish  indulgences,  besides  the 
unhappiness  of  separation.  If  they 
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followed,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
form  new  credit  among  new  people  ; 
would  find  it  difficult  to  make  the 
husband's  home  as  comfortable  as  it 
should  be  ;  the  time  would  pass  in 
struggling  and  misery ;  and  iu  parting 
there  would  rest  on  the  minds  of 
both  a  sense  of  added  debts  and 
burdens,  added  difficulties  for  the 
future,  and  no  very  pleasant  impres- 
sion of  the  home  stay.  We  have 
read  the  effects  of  such  circumstances 
iu  the  faces,  manner,  and  habits  of 
the  men  for  months  afterwards  -}  and 
these  effects  repeated,  and  again  re- 
peated, in  this  and  other  ways,  gra- 
dually grow  into  a  settled  dislike  of 
the  service.  And  all  this  might  be 
spared  by  a  little  forethought — a 
little  judgment.  The  fault  of  all  our 
legislation  for  the  sailor  is,  that  it 
regards  him  as  a  machine,  not  as  a 
man.  It  never  gives  him  credit  for 
feelings  which  can  be  operated  upon, 
or  principles  which  can  be  set  in 
action.  It  recognises  him  only  as 
au  eating,  drinking,  working  animal, 
occasionally  drunken,  occasionally 
requiring  to  be  flogged  and  impri- 
soned. If  he  is  to  be  propitiated,  or 
the  service  is  to  be  made  popular, 
legislation  takes  up  the  old  expe- 
dient— "  Give  him  more  pay  " — "  add 
another  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat 
to  his  allowance  " — "  give  him  a 
monkey-jacket  gratis" — "give  him 
more  flour,  pepper,  and  vinegar." 
Whereas  a  little  show  of  considera- 
tion, some  small  proofs  that  his  in- 
terests were  recognised,  would  do 
more — tenfold  more — to  attach  him 
to  the  service.  The  ships  should 
have  their  particular  headquarters, 
and  should  repair  thither,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  all  their  comings  and 
goings.  Thus  we  believe  the  service 
generally  would  be  facilitated,  and 
the  seaman  would  be  certified.of  hav- 
ing his  home  before  him  in  all  his 
returns,  and  of  being  able  to  enjoy 
it,  without  enduring  more  than  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  rubs  of  life. 

The  navy,  under  this  organisation, 
would  be  formed  in  divisions,  one  of 
which,  composed  of  ships  of  all  the 
different  classes,  would  be  attached 
to  each  great  port.  Divisions  of  sea- 
men sufficient  to  man  them  would  be 
quartered  in  the  different  barracks, 
and  would  there  receive  their  or- 
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ganisation.  What  that  organisation 
should  be,  would  be  a  consideration 
of  detail.  The  French  furnish  us 
with  a  design  which,  without  adopt- 
ing it  as  a  model,  we  may  adopt  and 
modify  to  suit  our  own  national 
specialities.  Their  system  has  been 
lately  reconstructed.  They,  too,  have 
had  their  "  reorganisation  du  person- 
nel de  la  flotte. '  This  consists  now 
of  five  divisions,  taking  their  names 
from  the  ports  at  which  they  are 
established.  The  basis  of  the  new 
system  is  —  the  "  suppression  des 
cpmpagnies  permanentcs  et  substitu- 
tion, comme  unite,  de  1'homme  a  la 
compagnie;"  and,  secondly,  "incor- 
poration de  depot,  de  tous  les  marins 
appartenaut  k  une  m§me  speciality 
professionnelle."  The  divisions  of 
the  first  class  are  composed  of  seven 
companies,  divided  according  to  the 
classes  or  "  speciality's."  Each  "  sp6ci- 
alite""  has  its  company,  including  all 
its  ranks  and  grades.  There  is  one  for 
the  "  matelots  gabiers  et  timoniers," 
one  for  the  seamen  gunners,  one  for 
the  seamen  fusiliers,  one  for  the  me- 
chanics and  engineers,  two  for  the  sea- 
men of  the  "inscription  maritime," 
and  one  for  the  "  marins  du  recrute- 
ment."  It  is  thought  that  this  system 
gives  the  greatest  possible  develop- 
ment to  the  principle  "  du  fractionne- 
ineut  du  personnel,"  and  the  great- 
est facility  for  arming  the  ships,  as 
these  "  compagnies  de  depot"  present 
within  themselves  all  the  necessary 
elements  "  pour  la  navigation  et  le 
combat,"  and  offer  the  means  of 
composing  the  different  equipages  of 
a  due  and  relative  proportion  of  sea- 
men of  each  "  sp6ciatit6,"  and  insuring 
to  each  a  relative  strength  and  effi- 
ciency. A  ship  can  thus  be  manned 
by  embarking  from  each  company 
the  proper  proportion  of  each  class 
and  each  grade,  and  the  "  personnel 
d'equipage  "  be  constituted,  complete 
in  all  its  parts  and  elements,  without 
disturbing  the  organisation  of  the 
"  compagnies  de  depot" 

We  can  see  no  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  this  system,  with  perhaps 
a  few  modifications.  It  possesses  all 
the  principles  of  a  permanent  organ- 
isation, presents  all  the  facilities  for 
the  ready  equipment  of  ships,  estab- 
lishes an  equality  in  the  effectiveness 
of  different  complements,  insures  an 
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immediate  efficiency  in  the  crews  on 
embarkation,  and  would  naturally 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  a  uni- 
form administration,  uniform  disci- 
pline, and  a  uniform  routine  of  duties 
and  exercises. 

The  division  of  the  companies 
might  be  simpler.  We  might  require 
fewer  and  perhaps  different  classifi- 
cations. There  might  be  a  company 
of  engineers,  comprising  all  the  grades 
and  classes  required  for  service  of  the 
engine  and  steam  department,  a  com- 
pany of  artificers,  companies  of  lead- 
ing seamen,  companies  of  A.B.'s  and 
ordinaries,  according  to  the  number, 
each,  however,  having  attached  to  it 
its  proper  proportion  of  subordinate 
and  petty  officers.  The  warrant  offi- 
cers would  form  a  superior  class  by 
themselves. 

Each  company  would  have  its  per- 
manent organisation  and  perman- 
ent staff,  would  never  be  broken  up, 
and  would  always  be  kept  up  to  its 
effective  strength  by  men  return- 
ing or  entering,  who  would  fill  the 
places  of  those  required  for  sea  ser- 
vice, and  who  would  again  be  incor- 
porated with  the  standing  system. 
Thus  if  a  ship  was  commissioned, 
whatever  her  size  might  be,  her  crew 
would  be  at  once  constituted  from 
the  different  companies,  according  to 
the  required  complements,  and  march- 
ed on  board  ;  and  the  discipline  and 
routine  might  commence,  the  organ- 
isation be  perfected,  from  the  first  day. 
There  would  no  longer  be  any  cases 
of  ships  waiting  for  men,  or  of  their 
being  badly  or  partially  manned, 
strong  in  one  branch,  weak  in  an- 
other— strong  in  petty  officers  and  or- 
dinaries, weak  in  able  seamen,  or 
vice  versti ;  no  longer  cases  of  this 
ship  having  a  good  company,  that  a 
bad  one ;  all  would  be  manned  ac- 
cording to  one  order,  all  would  have 
the  proper  proportion  of  specialities, 
all  would  be  ready  from  the  first  for 
immediate  service,  perfect  in  arma- 
ment and  equipment,  complete  in  all 
the  elements  of  navigation  and  com- 
bat. There  would  no  longer  be  any 
cases  of  raw  ships'  companies,  any 
need  of  two  or  three  months'  prepa- 
ration to  get  a  ship  in  fighting  order. 
Every  man  would  know  his  place  and 
his  station  at  once.  Every  man  and 
everything  would  be  ready  in  a  few 
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days  at  most  to  answer  the  signal, 
"  England  expects  that  every  man 
this  day  will  do  his  duty." 

In  the  French  system  it  is  recom- 
mended that,  during  the  "  service  k 
terre,"  all  the  specialities  should  be 
employed  or  exercised  as  much  as 
possible  at  their  own  professional 
work  or  duties. 

This  would  be  easily  done  with  us. 
Our  dockyards  would  offer  every  fa- 
cility for  the  employment  of  engin- 
eers, artificers,  and  mechanics,  so 
that  all  might  be  kept  proficient  in 
their  respective  crafts  or  professions. 
The  seamen  companies  would  be  in- 
structed in  the  various  drills  and 
exercises.  At  the  same  time,  there 
should  be  days  when  the  whole  body 
might  be  formed  as  ships'  companies, 
and  trained  to"  work  together  as  com- 
bined elements  in  the  sea-service  or- 
ganisation. For  this  purpose  certain 
ships  of  the  steam  reserve,  of  differ- 
ent rates,  might  be  maintained  in  a 
state  of  readiness  and  equipment. 
Crews  of  the  proper  number  and 
strength  might  then  be  sent  on  board 
them,  and  there  exercised  at  stations 
and  quarters,  according  to  the  esta- 
blished system.  Thus  the  men  would 
be  accustomed  to  work  together,  be 
made  acquainted  by  habit  as  well 
as  instruction  with  their  individual 
places  and  individual  duties,  and  be 
able  to  adapt  themselves  at  once  to 
the  organisation  of  the  ship  in  which 
they  might  be  embarked. 

It  is  our  purposev  however,  to  sug- 
gest principles,  not  to  indite  details. 
The  principle  once  adopted,  the  de- 
tails would  soon  be  arranged. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  would  be 
better,  and  less  expensive,  at  once  to 
increase  the  Channel  fleet  by  so  many 
sail,  and  keep  them  manned  ;  that 
the  crews  would  be  thus  more  effi- 
ciently and  professionally  trained 
than  in  barracks,  and  that  the  ships 
would  be  even  more  ready.  This  is 
true,  but  there  are  objections  which 
turn  the  balance  of  preference  in 
favour  of  the  barracks  and  an  or- 
ganised military  system. 

A  large  fleet  might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  political  demonstration — a  chal- 
lenge and  an  aggression.  A  standing 
force  of  seamen  stationed  and  em- 
ployed on  shore  could  suggest  no 
complaint  to  the  great  powers  who 
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had  themselves  initiated  the  system. 
Again,  a  fleet  would  (as  we  have  said 
before)  certify  110  permanency,  and 
would  be  subject  to  the  old  doubts 
and  difficulties;  it  would  conserve  the 
hulk  nuisance,  it  would  maintain  in 
full  vigour  all  the  old  grievances,  and 
have  no  organisation  on  which  it 
could  fall  back,  or  from  which  it  could 
draw  its  resources. 

The  institution  of  barracks  with  a 
standing  navy  would  not  only,  we 
believe,  insure  a  more  certain  man- 
ning and  a  more  immediate  efficiency 
of  commissioned  ships,  but  it  would 
naturally  throw  off  many  of  the  stand- 
ing grievances  and  difficulties. 

First  and  foremost,  it  would  sign 
the  death-warrant  of  the  hulk  system. 
Truly  has  that  system  been  denounced 
as  trie  "curse  of  the  service."  It 
has  been  a  curse  which,  directly  and 
indirectly,  for  years  and  years,  has 
wrought  a  malignant  influence  on  the 
seaman.  It  has  cursed  him  with  pre- 
sent misery, — cursed  him  with  pre- 
sent folly  and  crime, — cursed  him 
with  after-remorse.  None  save  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  effects,  can 
conceive  how  much  and  for  how  long 
the  character  of  the  sailor  will  be 
affected  and  demoralised  by  the  cir- 
cumstances and  impressions  of  his 
hulk  life. 

These  hulks  are  generally  ships  of 
the  old  class,  cold,  comfortless,  badly 
ventilated.  Into  these  the  newly 
raised  ships'  companies  are  thrown ; 
the  men  have  not  been  long  enough 
together  to  establish  comradeship ; 
they  have  no  regular  messes,  no  regu- 
lar mess-traps ;  they  have  no  means 
of  comfort,  none  of  enjoyment.  These 
are  their  homes.  From  these  they 
are  taken  daily  to  work  in  the  ship 
or  the  dockyard.  The  weather  may 
be  bad,  the  tides  strong ;  they  get  wet 
and  tired  in  the  passage,  and  return 
discontented  and  dispirited  to  their 
miserable  homes.  The  only  resource 
is  the  shore.  Those  who  can  obtain 
leave  go  at  once,  from  mere  disgust 
and  recklessness,  rush  into  dissipa- 
tion, often  break  their  leave,  sell  their 
clothes,  and  involve  themselves  in 
endless  trouble  and  difficulty.  Those 
who  are  compelled  to  stay  brood  over 
their  gloomy  lot,  and  often,  in  des- 
peration, escape  from  the  ship  at  the 
peril  of  certain  and  heavy  punish- 
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ment.  The  operation  of  the  hulk  life 
ceases  not  with  its  existence.  It  is 
felt  for  a  long  time  after ;  felt  in  dis- 
satisfaction, unpleasant  remembran- 
ces, often  in  loss  of  character  and 
degradation.  It  is  seen  in  gloomy 
faces  and  unwilling  service.  The 
first  few  months  of  a  commission  are 
the  most  unhappy  part  of  it.  The 
excitement  of  the  life  in  port  has 

Eassed  away,  and  its  consequences 
egin  to  be  felt;  broken  health  to 
some,  broken  fortunes  to  others,  debt 
to  many,  and  a  general  feeling  of  de- 
pression to  all  It  is  seldom  that, 
during  this  period,  the  stave  is  heard, 
or  the  usual  larks  and  pastimes  in- 
dulged in.  In  time,  the  comfort  pro- 
duced by  order  and  the  social  feeling 
engendered  by  comradeship  create  a 
reaction,  but  the  experiences  of  the 
hulk  life  are  long  and  bitter. 

The  institution  of  the  barracks 
would  at  once  extirpate  this  evil 
and  its  consequences.  The  men,  em- 
barked in  a  ship  fitting  out,  would 
muster  in  their  barracks,  proceed  to 
their  work  in  the  ship  or  dockyard, 
return  to  their  comfortable  meals, 
return  at  night  to  their  rooms  and 
their  beds.  There  would  be  nothing 
strange  or  contrary  to  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  their  lives,  no  incitement 
to  unusual  riot.  When  the  ship  was 
ready,  the  crew  would  occupy  her  in 
a  body.  Messes  would  be  formed, 
the  comforts  of  a  ready-made  home 
be  at  once  enjoyed,  and  the  economy 
of  a  ship-life  be  at  once  developed  in 
all  its  regularity  and  method.  Thus 
the  men  would  start  on  their  ordered 
service  with  cheerful  minds  and  will- 
ing hearts ;  at  least  there  would  be 
no  cause  given  by  the  system  for  a 
contrary  feeling ;  and  the  good  order 
and  good-will,  now  the  product  of 
time  and  long  association,  might 
begin  with  the  beginning  and  end 
with  the  end. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hulks  at 
present  are  much  more  comfortable 
and  of  a  better  class.  The  essence, 
however,  of  hulk  life  at  its  best  is 
discomfort.  No  improvement,  no 
alteration,  will  ever  make  it  popular 
or  tolerable  to  the  seaman,  either  in 
fact  or  idea.  Another  great  objec- 
tion to  a  man-of-war  is  the  heavy 
work  in  fitting  out.  Those  men  only 
enter  at  first  who  are  compelled  by 
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necessity,  or  who  are  sent  from  the 
reserves  and  harbour  ships.  Those 
who  can  hold  back  do  so  until  the 
drudgery  is  over,  and  thus  the  bur- 
den is  unequally  borne,  and  the 
work  itself  unduly  protracted  and 
aggravated. 

Under  the  barrack  system  all  this 
service  would  be  done  beforehand, 
or,  if  done  afterwards,  would  be  the 
work  of  all  hands — all  hands  acting 
in  unison,  with  the  different  classes 
under  the  proper  heads  and  direc- 
tion, and  would  consequently  be 
short  and  light. 

The  excess  of  drill  is  another  stated 
grievance,  another  cause  of  the  un- 
popularity of  the  naval  service.  In 
a  ship's  company,  newly  raised,  newly 
thrown  together,  constant  drill  and 
exercise  are  of  course  necessary  to 
amalgamate  the  diverse  elements, 
and  to  regulate  them  into  the  order 
and  action  required  for  "  navigation 
and  combat."  There  would  be,  of 
course,  many  raw  hands,  much  raw 
material.  These  would  involve  ad- 
ditional exercise,  in  which  the  old 
practised  tars  would  share.  The 
able  suffer  for  the  unable,  the  effi- 
cient for  the  inefficient.  This  excess 
of  drill,  which  is  thus  almost  inevit- 
able, of  course  presses  heavily,  espe- 
cially on  trained  men,  when  imposed 
in  conjunction  with  watches  and 
other  duties,  and  breaks  up  the  little 
leisure  of  the  seamen.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  drills  and  exercises 
themselves  are  often  carried  on  in  a 
vexatious  manner,  but  their  frequent 
recurrence  becomes  irksome  when 
intervening  betwixt  other  labours 
and  responsibilities. 

These  drills  might  be  performed 
for  the  most  part  in  the  barracks — 
at  least  all  the  preliminary  and  in- 
struction drills  and  exercises  might 
be  conducted  there,  as  there  would 
be  few  other  duties  to  interfere  with 
the  different  courses. 

On  embarking,  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  raw  hands,  no  recruit 
material,  and  consequently  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  institute  and 
keep  up  such  drills  as  would  main- 
tain the  men  in  a  state  of  proficiency, 
and  teach  them  the  adaptation  of  their 
training  to  the  purposes  of  manoeuvre 
and  battle.  Thus  drill  might  be  re- 
duced from  the  excess  which  could 


constitute  it  a  grievance  or  objection, 
and  life  in  a  ship  might  be  spared 
many  an  hour  of  tedious  exertion 
and  restraint.  One  uniform  code  of 
routine,  one  rule  for  stations  and 
quarters,  has  been  at  length  issued 
by  authority ;  and  if  that  be  strictly 
enforced  and  adhered  to,  there  can 
no  longer  exist  the  variety  of  modes 
and  systems  and  details  in  different 
ships,  which  used  so  grievously  to 
perplex  the  seaman,  by  tasking  him 
with  learning  and  unlearning  a  new 
routine  in  every  ship  he  entered.  In 
every  fleet,  in  every  ship,  there  will, 
or  ought  to  be,  now  one  system,  one 
organisation.  The  seaman,  once  in- 
structed, will  be  instructed  for  ever 
throughout  his  career  of  service. 

This  uniformity,  combined  with 
the  diminution  in  the  drills  conse- 
quent on  the  shore  training,  would 
limit  the  seaman's  service  afloat  to 
the  legitimate  action  of  the  vocation, 
and  would,  we  believe  and  think, 
thereby  popularise  the  navy,  and 
give  it  the  preference  in  the  com- 
parison of  seaman  labour  with  the 
merchant  system. 

The  next  and  the  greatest  point 
is  —  will  this  institution  of  barrack 
homes  and  a  perfect  naval  organisa- 
tion affect  discipline?  and  how?  The 
vexatious  and  uncertain  nature  of  the 
punishments  in  inen-of-war  has  been 
adduced  in  the  Report  as  one  of  the 
supposed  reasons  for  the  disfavour 
with  which  the  naval  service  is  re- 
garded. 

Discipline,  too,  as  is  proved  by 
the  late  emeutes,  and  as  every  man 
knows  who  has  experienced  the  sta- 
tus of  a  man-of-war  in  the  latter 
times,  has  declined  in  strength  and 
character.  The  decline  or  change  of 
character  is  the  action  of  the  times  : 
the  decline  in  strength  results  mainly 
from  its  present  transition  state.  The 
transition  through  which  discipline 
has  passed  was,  we  believe,  too  sud- 
den and  too  abrupt.  It  was  a  de- 
ference to  public  opinion.  It  had  no 
consideration  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  service — for  the  preparation  of 
men  or  things  to  undergo  it.  It  was 
introduced  when  the  chiefs  of  the  old 
regime  still  held  their  sceptres.  These 
men  had  been  bred,  had  served  and 
ruled,  under  the  physical-force  admi- 
nistration, The  lash  was  their  ex- 
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ponent  of  discipline— fear  their  prin- 
ciple of  command.  They  ruled  by 
pains  and  penalties,  and  could  not 
comprehena  the  milder  code  which 
seemed  to  them  to  be  written  in  let- 
ters of  milk.  They  had  wielded  irre- 
sponsible power,  and  were  impatient 
and  perplexed  at  being  controlled  by 
warrants,  circulars,  and  returns  of 
every  kind.  Hampered  by  old  tra- 
ditions, inimical  to  the  new  idea?, 
they  administered  the  new  polity 
badly  or  partially,  ignoring  the  spirit 
of  it  altogether.  The  men,  too,  at 
first  were  puzzled  by  the  change ; 
they  had  been  used  to  be  flogged  on 
the  slightest  reason,  spread-eagled, 
black-listed,  and  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  petty  torture  without  mercy, 
and  could  not  understand  the  milder 
treatment.  They  regarded  it  as  a  con- 
cession to  their  own  indispensability, 
and  not  as  an  amelioration  of  harsh 
laws  and  a  bad  administration.  There 
was  consequently  a  reaction  on  their 
part,  a  disposition  to  be  independent 
and  unsubmissive,  and  this  jarred 
with  the  arbitrary  notions  of  the 
great  hierarchy.  The  two  systems, 
instead  of  amalgamating,  came  into 
collision,  and  in  consequence  there 
were  weakness  and  confusion.  There 
must  be  either  a  discipline  of  fear,  or 
a  discipline  of  merit  and  reward. 
Men  must  be  governed  by  fears  or 
hopes.  Unfortunately  the  discipline 
of  fear  was  upset  before  the  discipline 
of  reward  was  fairly  established.  The 
old  regime  of  terror  was  a  fearful  one 
— a  curse  and  a  disgrace  to  any  ser- 
vice or  any  nation — and  it  was  justly 
doomed.  But  the  transition  was  not 
sufficiently  graduated.  Had  the  dis- 
cipline of  merit  and  reward  been  al- 
lowed to  work  at  first,  that  of  fear 
and  punishment  might  have  been 
readily  removed,  or  would  even  have 
died  out  of  itself.  As  it  was,  there 
was  an  interregnum  during  which 
neither  had  sufficient  power  or  effi- 
ciency. Discipline,  under  its  new  cha- 
racter, has  undoubtedly  lost  strength. 
It  has  never  been  fairly  worked  or 
fairly  tested.  It  has  been  tried  gen- 
erally with  the  old  machinery,  and 
without  the  application  of  the  new 
principles ;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  principle  of  reward  has  ever  been 
sufficiently  recognised  as  a  motive  to 
merit,  or  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
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good  conduct  It  has  only  as  yet 
had  the  half-and-half  trial  which 
reforms  generally  in  a  transition  state 
receive.  That  it  may  and  will,  under 
the  proper  means  and  appliances,  at- 
tain a  full  and  effective  strength,  we 
believe  ;  and  then  it  must  naturally 
exhibit  a  development  and  perfection 
which  could  never  have  been  reached 
under  the  old  system  of  fear. 

At  present,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  executive  are  not  suffi- 
cient or  not  effective  for  the  preser- 
vation of  that  order  and  discipline 
which  should  exist  in  the  British 
navy.  It  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted that,  even  under  the  best  code 
of  laws,  certain  powers  of  severe  and 
instant  punishment  must  be  in- 
trusted to  the  executive  for  the  re- 
pression of  crime,  as  well  as  of  ad- 
ministering the  lesser  penalties  which 
must  always  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection and  well-being  of  any  society. 

Flogging — the  great  agency  under 
the  old  regime — has  been  doomed,  or 
exists  only  as  a  last  resource  and 
expedient  in  an  emergency.  The 
puolic  opinion  which  sentenced  this 
punishment  was  bound  to  give  a 
substitute.  It  did.  It  offered  soli- 
tary confinement.  Flogging  w;is 
denounced  for  its  brutalismg  effect 
on  men,  and  solitary  confinement  was 
suggested  in  its  stead  ! ! ! 

It  has  been  said  that  zealots  and 
philanthropists  are  often  uninten- 
tionally the  most  active  agents  of 
hell.  Philanthropy  never  offered 
such  a  sop  to  Cerberus  as  solitary 
confinement.  To  be  sure,  it  is  secret 
— it  is  silent.  There  are  no  lacer- 
ated backs,  no  cries.  Nought  assails 
the  senses.  Eyes  and  ears  are  not 
offended.  The  man  comes  and  goes  ; 
the  cell  doors  open  and  shut ;  his  life 
between  is  a  secret,  often  a  silence. 
What  occurs  in  that  dread  interval  1 
God  only  knows. 

It  was  our  hap  to  be  consulted  ami 
called  upon  to  observe  the  effects  of 
this  punishment  when  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  navy  ;  we  have  since 
watched  its  working  attentively  and 
seriously,  and,  we  believe,  unhesi- 
tatingly, that  of  all  punishments  it 
is  the  most  fearful  in  its  results — 
the  most  ineffective  for  the  repres- 
sion of  crime  or  the  reform  of  cri- 
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minals.  We  say  this  boldly,  we  say 
it  strongly,  in  defiance  though  it  be 
of  philanthropic  theories.  It  is  a 
truth  which  presses  on  the  con- 
science, and  must  be  told.  A  man  is 
shut  up  in  darkness  with  his  own 
dark  soul — he  is  left  to  brood  over 
sufferings  or  fancied  wrongs— he  is 
cut  off  from  habits  which  are  neces- 
saries to  him — fed  on  scant  food — 
deprived  of  fresh  air — deprived  of 
the  society  or  the  gregariousness 
which  is  a  nature  :  body  and  soul 
suffer  together.  What  is  the  result 
of  this  ordeal  1  We  have  seen  strong, 
healthy  men,  wilful  perhaps,  though 
not  utterly  vicious,  go  within  the 
cell  doors  ;  we  have  seen  them  come 
forth  again  shrunken  and  shaken  in 
body,  and  with  the  sullen,  fierce 
look  which  belongs  rather  to  ani- 
mals than  men.  We  never  yet  knew 
a  case,  in  a  very  large  and  varied 
experience,  of  a  man  who  had  once 
been  subjected  to  this  punishment 
stopping  in  his  career  of  crime.  He 
seems  ever  after  driven  onwards  in 
a  sullen  desperation,  repeating  crime 
on  crime,  suffering  punishment  on 
punishment,  ending  either  in  dis- 
grace or  death  brought  on  by  his 
vices.  We  challenge  the  experience 
of  all  executives,  the  witness  of  pun- 
ishment and  defaulters'  books,  in 
proof  of  this. 

Bad  as  flogging  was,  solitary  con- 
finement is  worse — more  brutalising, 
more  hardening,  less  effective :  we 
would  not  call  back  the  one,  we  can- 
not accept  the  other.  The  minor 
punishments  under  the  new  regula- 
tions are  not  oppressive,  and,  if  pro- 
perly administered,  ought  not  to  be 
a  grievance.  Many  are  frivolous  and 
absurd  in  their  nature.  It  seems 
ridiculous  to  make  men  stand  be- 
twixt guns  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours — to  make  them  tow  a  line  and 
drink  six-watered  grog  with  their 
hats  off.  Yet  these  things  are  merely 
trifling,  and  bear  not  the  tyranny  or 
the  odium  of  the  old  custom  of  lash- 
ing them  to  the  ship's  side  as  a 
spread  -  eagle,  or  of  making  them 
stand  with  the  truck  of  a  gun  like  a 
necklace  round  the  neck. 

The  administration  of  these  punish- 
ments is  often  vexatious,  however. 
They  are  made  too  tedious  and  too 
cumulative.  It  is  the  principle  of  the 
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French  system  to  make  all  punish- 
ment short  and  simple,  even  though 
it  be  severe.  Such  has  not  been  the 
practice  of  our  service.  The  term  of 
punishment  is  often  too  lengthened, 
and  the  details  of  it  too  complex  and 
too  numerous.  The  penalty  for 
breaking  leave  will  be  sometimes 
several  months'  confinement  to  the 
ship ;  and  we  have  seen  an  old  salt,  for 
some  temporary  slip,  receive  a  sen- 
tence comprising  so  many  items,  that, 
after  vainly  attempting  to  recapitu- 
late them,  he  has  gone  away  mutter- 
ing— "  Well,  I'm  blowed  if  I  mustn't 
get  a  scratchitary  to  keep  count  of 
all  I'm  to  do." 

All  this,  however,  would  be  simply 
rectified  by  the  promulgation  of 
one  uniform  code.  The  observance 
of  it  would  be  aided  and  assured  by 
the  institution  of  the  barracks  head- 
quarters. It  would  emanate  from 
thence.  All  punishment  and  default- 
ers' books,  after  each  commission, 
would  be  sent  thither  for  examination 
and  record.  Every  deviation  would 
be  detected,  every  illegal  or  extraor- 
dinary infringement  in  the  amount 
or  the  nature  of  punishment  would 
be  exposed,  unjust  classifications 
would  be  corrected,  unjust  decisions 
reversed.  Executives  would  shrink 
from  such  surveillance,  and  in  the 
end  uniformity  would  be  the  rule. 

Another  great  aid  which  a  stand- 
ing organisation  and  the  barrack  in- 
stitution would  render  to  discipline, 
is  the  occasion  and  opportunity  it 
would  offer  for  the  creation  of  a 
regular  police  force.  Much  of  the 
vexatious  character  of  punishment 
in  the  present  day  is  due  to  the  in- 
ferior agents  and  instruments  through 
whom  it  is  carried  out.  The  naval 
police  is  composed  very  often  of  pen- 
sioners, or  of  men  in  no  wise  quali- 
fied for  the  office.  Consequently  they 
are  seldom  of  much  use  to  the  execu- 
tive for  the  repression  or  detection  of 
crime— have  not  the  necessary  autho- 
rity with  the  men,  and  do  not  hold 
the  position  which  would  enable 
them  to  act  resolutely  and  independ- 
ently in  checking  all  irregularities, 
and  place  them  beyond  the  tempta- 
tion of  collusion  with  messmates  or 
shipmates.  The  barrack  establish- 
ments would  require  for  their  own 
order  and  discipline  a  stationary 
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body  of  police,  and  this  might  be  so 
extended  in  its  organisation  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  service 
generally  in  this  respect. 

This  force  would  be  constituted  of 
men  who,  of  course,  had  experiences 
of  a  man-of-war,  but  who  nad  also 
been  selected  for  their  activity,  in- 
telligence, and  trustworthiness.  la 
fact,  an  appointment  to  it,  as  to  the 
coast-guard,  might  be  held  out  as  a 
reward  for  good  conduct.  The  head- 
quarters would  be  at  the  different 
barracks,  and  there  this  body  would 
bs  trained  essentially  in  police  duties, 
kept  apart  and  aloof  from  the  other 
classes,  and  taught  to  look  to  its  own 
corps  for  advancement  and  reward. 
The  proper  number  for  each  ship 
would  be  detached  and  sent  in  regu- 
lar turn  with  the  different  companies 
as  they  embarked ;  and  it  might  be 
established  as  a  rule,  that  a  report  of 
efficiency  and  merit  throughout  a 
commission  would  entitle,  or  at  least 
qualify,  a  man  for  promotion  to  a 
higher  grade.  There  would  of  course 
be  many  grades  to  meet  the  varied 
exigencies  of  the  service,  and  the  dis- 
tinction betwixt  these  in  the  advan- 
tages of  pay  and  position  should  al- 
ways be  great  enough  to  give  a  great 
incentive  to  merit.  The  chief  of 

Eolice  in  line-of-battle  ships  should 
ave  a  higher  standing.  If  you  would 
raise  a  man,  you  must  dignify  his 
office.  He  should  rank  at  least  with 
warrant-officers,  should  have  the 
same  pay  and  privileges,  and  be  thus 
raised  above  the  temptation  of  petty 
traffic  or  petty  perquisites.  His 
position  would  give  him  authority, 
and,  if  worthy  men  were  chosen, 
would  also  insure  the  proper  degree 
of  respect.  His  staflt  would  take 
their  tone  from  him,  and  the  com- 
manding officer  would  find  himself 
supported  in  the  execution  of  disci- 
pline by  a  department  specially  or- 
ganised for  police  functions,  possess- 
ing special  qualifications,  and  having 
special  interest  in  its  own  efficiency. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  believe 
that  discipline  and  order  would  be- 
come more  a  system,  and  be  more 
easily  and  regularly  administered. 
This  police  force  on  shore  might  also 
be  of  great  use,  beyond  its  own  bar- 
rack sphere,  to  the  service  generally, 
in  the  prevention  of  desertion  and 
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straggling,  and  in  the  detection  of 
the  sale  of  clothes,  <fec. 

From  being  stationary  they  would 
have  a  peculiar  facility  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  different  haunts 
of  deserters  and  stragglers,  and  from 
having  no  sympathy  with  shipmates 
or  chums,  would  have  no  interest, 
save  in  the  detection  of  crime  and 
the  apprehension  of  criminals.  The 
different  divisions  would  correspond 
with  one  another,  and  thus  a  regular 
cordon  would  be  drawn  around  fugi- 
tives at  the  great  naval  ports.  By 
these  means  desertion  would  be  made 
difficult  and  infrequent.  The  differ- 
ent sale-shops  and  salesmen  would  be 
likewise  subject  to  such  supervision, 
that  the  purchase  of  clothes  and  slops 
would  be  made  at  such  risk  of  the 
pains  and  penalties  as  even  to  deter 
a  Hebrew  from  the  venture. 

Thus  much,  and  in  these  particu- 
lars, do  we  think  that  the  barrack 
system  would  aid  and  strengthen 
discipline.  But  discipline,  as  we  said 
before,  must  be  other  than  it  is  now, 
and  must  have  other  agencies  and 
other  powers  to  give  it  a  due  strength 
and  character.  The  old  agencies  of 
the  discipline  of  fear  have  been  with- 
drawn. They  must  be  explained  by 
others  equally  cogent.  It  they  can- 
not be  found  in  the  physical  influences, 
they  must  be  found  in  the  moral.  If 
you  can  no  longer  coerce  bad  men, 
you  must  try  to  get  or  make  good 
ones.  The  punishment  code  must  be 
upheld  and  fortified  by  the  moral. 

This  great  object  also  will,  we  be- 
lieve, be  furthered  by  the  institution 
of  barracks  and  a  standing  organisa- 
tion. The  naval  service  has,  within 
the  last  twenty  years  or  more,  de- 
generated and  deteriorated  in  tone 
and  character.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  fact.  Optimists  will  deny  it.  Those 
who  consider  it  due  to  professional 
esprit  to  exalt  their  vocation  under 
all  circumstances  and  all  hazard  will 
denounce  it.  But  those  who  love 
their  service  too  well  to  conceal  its 
faults,  and  know  it  well  enough  to 
descry  those  faults,  will  affirm  the 
assertion,  sadly  perhaps,  but  honestly, 
that  the  general  tone  and  character 
of  the  service  have  declined.  Every 
man  who  has  seen  and  judged  for 
himself,  must  confess  that  the  men 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  old  war 
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type— inferior  physically,  and  inferior 
also  in  their  caste  and  tone,  in  their 
general  idiosyncrasy,  to  use  a  very 
long  word.  The  man  of  the  old  type 
was  a  reckless,  desperate,  and  often 
a  very  debauched  fellow ;  but  he  had 
many  high  heroic  qualities.  He  was 
bold,  generous,  and  manly,  even  in 
his  crimes  and  vices  ;  excitable,  but 
readily  amused  and  full  of  spirit. 
These  qualities  are  scarcely  so  char- 
acteristic now  of  the  seamen  class. 
Their  nature  and  its  traits  are  lower 
and  less  noble. 

This  change,  this  decline,  may  be 
attributed  to  many  causes — the  pass- 
ing away  of  the  generation  which  had 
gathered  the  old  war  experiences,  the 
old  war  glories  and  traditions,  and 
which  had  diffused  them  through  the 
service  as  elevating  and  stimulating 
influences — the  constant  reduetions 
which  cast  forth  the  best  men  who 
had  always  a  market,  and  left  only 
th'e  refuse — the  injudicious  entry  at 
different  emergencies  of  scamps  and 
tramps,  gatherings  from  the  high- 
ways and  by-ways,  who  brought  a 
moral  infection  with  them — the  tran- 
sition state  of  the  discipline— the  un- 
popularity of  the  navy  with  the 
mercantile  marine — the  uncertain 
tenure  of  service  —  the  absence  of 
all  inducement  to  the  best  men  to 
come  or  stay— the  general  want  of 
faith  in  the  administration — the  many 
regulations  which  provoked  dissipa- 
tion and  induced  debt  and  trouble ; — 
all  these  together  have  contributed 
in  producing  it. 

If  this  be  so — and  we  believe  it  is — 
the  great  aim,  the  great  purpose,  must 
now  be  to  raise  and  elevate  the  moral 
tone  of  the  service,  not  only  to  the 
old  standard,  but  beyond  it,  as  the 
influences  and  agencies  employed 
would  be  higher. 

This  is  to  be  done,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, by  improving  the  present  men, 
or  by  getting  men  of  a  better  stamp. 
We  must  resort  to  both  expedients  ; 
the  first  is,  however,  now  the  primary 
consideration. 

This  improvement  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  application  of  the  discipline 
of  reward  and  merit.     The  first  step 
in  this  system  is  the  distinction  be- 
twixt merit  and  demerit,  betwixt  the 
good  man  and  the  bad.   This  was  too 
ttle  the  case  in  the  navy;  classes 
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and  qualities  were  too  much  massed 
— distinctions  were  too  little  marked 
— rank  and  worth  carried  with  them 
too  little  recognition — petty  officers, 
except  by  wearing  certain  badges, 
receiving  certain  pay,  and  performing 
certain  duties,  were  scarcely  recog- 
nised as  being  beyond  the  general 
body  of  men.  They  were  hardly 
treated  with  more  consideration — 
were  often  brought  up  with  and  be- 
fore other  offenders  for  rebuke  or 
punishment.  This  was  an  evil — an 
evil  which,  however,  brought  its  own 
consequences,  as  we  said  before.  To 
raise  a  man,  you  must  exalt  his  office. 
The  man  must  feel  himself  personally 
raised — raised  in  position,  raised  in 
the  eyes  of  his  inferiors  and  by  the 
treatment  of  his  superiors — and  he 
will  value  the  rise.  Petty  officers 
should  be  made  more  a  separate  class, 
and  made  more  to  feel  themselves  so. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  this  by 
appointing  a  separate  mess  for  first- 
class  petty  officers.  More  might  still 
be  done.  In  many  respects  the  office 
might  be  raised,  so  as  to  become  a 
great  object  of  ambition,  and  conse- 
quently a  greater  incentive  to  merit. 
Distinguish  a  man,  and  he  will  try  to 
distinguish  himself ;  distinguish  him 
before  his  fellows,  and  others  will  seek 
to  be  so  distinguished. 

The  classification  of  seamen  lately 
introduced  is  a  grand  step,  and  may 
be  only  the  initiative  to  other  steps 
more  and  more  in  advance  in  the 
same  direction.  Seamen  are  now 
divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  their  character.  The  highest  class 
has  exemption  from  corporal  punish- 
ment ;  so  has  the  next,  in  a  certain 
degree.  Degradation  from  one  class 
to  the  other  is  to  be  a  punishment — 
a  return  to  the  original  class  is  to  be 
effected  by  certain  terms  of  good  con- 
duct. This  classification  might  have 
a  still  wider  range  and  effect — certain 
privileges  should  be  attached  to  cer- 
tain classes.  The  highest  class  should 
have  exemption  from  all  the  meaner 
duties— should  have  the  preference  in 
all  indulgences — might  even  be  re- 
warded by  a  higher  rate  of  pay.  All 
this  would  give  the  class  a  value  and 
an  appreciation  which  would  make 
advancement  to  it  a  reward  worth 
striving  for,  degradation  from  it  a 
punishment. 
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Men,  too,  who  have,  after  the  short 
service,  re-entered,  should  justly  re- 
ceive increase  of  pay.  Men  who 
have  maintained  a  high  character, 
and  have  preserved  their  classifica- 
tion throughout  their  period  of  ser- 
vice, should  receive  a  much  higher 
rate  of  pension.  Character  being 
thus  recognised  by  the  good  men 
being  taken  out  of  the  mass,  and  by 
its  being  made  a  distinction,  would 
prove  a  strong  counterpoise  to  the 
temptation  of  riot,  ana  would,  we 
hope,  give  a  stimulus  and  a  power  to 
the  discipline  of  merit  and  reward. 

Whilst,  however,  the  system  aims 
at  encouraging  good  men,  it  must 
also  insist  on  discouraging  the  bad. 
They  cannot  be  coerced  as  heretofore ; 
the  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  get  rid 
of  them  after  they  have  undergone  a 
certain  trial.  The  authorities  have 
ever  been  chary  of  exercising  this 
power  of  dismissal.  A  man  as  a 
numerical  item  was  so  valuable,  that 
he  was  retained  even  though  an  in- 
corrigible scoundrel.  The  institution 
of  the  permanent  organisation  in 
barracks  would  nullify  this  reason. 
Men  would  be  ready  to  supply 
vacancies,  however  they  occurred, 
and  the  incorrigible  could  be  cast 
adrift  without  remorse.  It  is  well 
known  that,  after  undergoing  certain 
ordeal  of  punishment,  there  is  little 
hope  of  reclaiming  a  man :  it  is 
wiser,  therefore,  to  discharge  him  at 
once.  It  is  no  use  keeping  a  man 
merely  to  be  continually  punishing 
him  :  he  is  only  then  a  trouble,  an 
expense,  and  an  infection.  The  pre- 
sence of  such  fellows  is  ever  a  dis- 
turbance to  the  general  economy,  and 
their  riddance  is  a  blessing. 

The  barrack  homes  would  be  a 
strong  support  to  this  discipline  of 
merit,  by  rendering  the  seaman's  lot 
so  much  more  comfortable,  by  giving 
an  assurance  of  stability  to  all  its 
advantages,  and  associating  it  so 
much  more  with  country  and  home 
ties.  The  motives  which  induced 
such  a  high  state  of  moral  discipline 
with  the  coast-guard  men  during 
their  employment  in  the  fleets,  might 
be  made  equally  cogent  with  the 
general  body.  The  tie  of  home,  and 
the  home  interests  which  were  at 
stake,  would  operate  in  a  degree  at 
least  on  all  Thus  we  believe  that 
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the  service  through  these  homes, 
and  the  advantages  consequent  on 
a  permanent  organisation,  might  be 
made  so  comfortable  and  so  popu- 
lar that  dismissal  from  it  would  be 
dreaded  as  a  heavy  punishment. 

These  homes,  too,  might  be  agents 
in  weaning  the  seaman  from  his 
vices.  Dissoluteness  has  been  looked 
upon  as  the  nature  of  a  tar.  We 
believe  his  dissoluteness  to  be  very 
artificial — to  be  the  result  of  im- 
pulses or  artificial  causes.  It  is  often 
produced  by  mere  recklessness,  and 
a  desire  to  escape  from  discomfort ; 
often  it  is  assumed  from  a  traditional 
idea  that  it  is  proper  to  the  seaman, 
and  that  he  cannot  be  true  to  his 
character  unless  he  appear  drunk  and 
reeling  about  the  streets,  with  a 
harlot  on  either  side  of  him.  Gen- 
erally, however,  it  results  from  the 
man,  when  he  is  on  shore,  having  no 
resort  save  the  lowest  haunts  of  vice. 
He  has  no  alternative  save  the  pot- 
shop  and  the  brothel.  The  barrack 
would  offer  him  an  alternative — 
would  afford  him  a  resort  where  he 
might  find  comradeship  and  recrea- 
tion. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  barrack 
has  little  effect  on  the  soldier  in  this 
respect.  This  may  be,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  has  so  little  of  the  character 
of  a  home.  Yet  the  barrack  may,  and 
should  have,  this  character.  The 
sailor,  if  not  sociable,  is  a  gregarious 
fellow  ;  he  loves  to  be  in  a  crowd  or 
with  others.  We  would  therefore 
give  him  large  rooms,  apart  from  the 
dormitories,  which  might  be  well 
lighted  and  warmed,  and  where  all 
hands  might  assemble  to  dance,  to 
spin  yarns,  to  sing  and  to  smoke. 
This  last  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion. An  arrangement  which  sepa- 
rates Jack  from  his  pipe  will  be 
futile.  The  bigots  of  an  obsolete 
school  tried  it,  and  begot  discontent 
and  confusion  to  themselves.  He 
might  also  have  his  coffee-rooms  and 
his  reading-room.  Though  not  much 
of  a  literary  character,  Jack  is  fond 
in  a  great  degree  of  reading,  or  being 
read  to,  if  the  books  are  well  chosen. 
His  tastes  in  this  respect  may  be 
well  known,  for  there  are  certain 
works  in  the  libraries  furnished 
(which,  by  the  by,  have  been  repeat- 
ed upon  him  without  much  change, 
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almost  as  necessary)  bearing  the 
marks  of  hard  service,  whilst  others 
again  are  fresh  as  when  first  issued. 
This  will  be  a  good  guide.  It  will 
also  teach  theorists  that  Jack  is  not 
quite  ripe  as  yet  to  be  made  intellec- 
tual or  scientific,  and  that  if  they 
would  address  him  through  his  mind, 
they  must  first  amuse  him,  and  then 
perhaps  they  may  instruct  him. 
There  might  also  be  an  allotted 
space,  where  he  might  carry  on  his 
athletic  games  and  the  larks  he  is 
so  fond  of. 

Men  of  the  old  school  will  growl  at 
all  this,  and  say  it  is  giving  in  to  the 
seaman,  making  too  much  of  him. 
We  believe  not.  There  are  many 
other  concessions  too  frequently  made 
which  may  have  this  effect,  but  we 
believe  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to 
make  the  soldier's  and  sailor's-  home 
attractive  by  every  reasonable  com- 
fort and  means  of  recreation.  Every 
plan  by  which  he  can  be  kept  volun- 
tarily within  his  own  walls  must  be 
a  gain  to  the  service. 

Nor  do  we  propose  more  consider- 
ation than  should  be  shown  in  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  all 
barracks,  nor  more  than  is  now  gen- 
erally contemplated.  The  barracks 
should  be  a  home,  not  a  single  room 
where  numbers  of  men  congregate  to 
eat,  sleep,  md  dress,  and  where  they 
have  neither  space  nor  permission  to 
assemble  for  recreation.  With  these 
barracks  we  would  also  associate  the 
sailor's  home.  There  should  be  cer- 
tain rooms  set  apart  where  men  be- 
longing to  ships  might  have  a  bed 
and  a  fire — might  find  comradeship 
and  pleasantness  without  riot.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  seaman  will  at 
once  be  weaned  from  his  old  habits, 
or  withdrawn  from  his  old  haunts,  or 
that  he  will  be  ever  made  a  saint  by 
these  means  ;  but  we  doubt  not  that 
they  would  operate  upon  him  in  time 
for  good.  At  any  rate,  as  we  said 
before,  he  would  have  the  alternative 
of  a  home,  and  would  not  be  driven 
to  vice  as  a  resource. 

The  next  expedient,  after  trying  to 
make  men  better,  is  to  get  better 
men.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  get  men  at  all;  and 
how  are  the  ten  thousand,  which  it  is 
proposed  should  be  always  in  reserve 
at  home,  to  be  raised  ?  A  great  au- 
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thority  stated  before  the  Commission 
that  any  force  could  be  kept  up  at  a 
certain  established  strength,  and  that 
the  difficulty  arose  only  when  sudden 
increases  were  required.  This,  how- 
ever, from  late  experiments,  would 
appear  to  be  a  fallacy.  Let  this,  then, 
be  the  established  strength,  and  let 
it  be  raised,  as  far  as  it  can,  by 
bounty,  or  by  popularising  the  ser- 
vice. If  men  are  not  forthcoming, 
raise  a  proportionate  number  of  ma- 
rines for  the  time,  as  they  are  always 
to  be  had.  The  difficulty  is  only  for 
the  present ;  the  future  would  take 
care  of  itself.  The  training-ships 
would  be  ever  a  certain  feeding 
source.  Let  the  number  of  boys  en- 
tered and  passed  in  them  be  doubled, 
trebled,  or  quadrupled,  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  keep  up  the  supply.  The 
standing  force  might  thus  be  ever, 
after  a  few  years,  kept  up  to  its 
standard.  The  man  difficulty  would 
no  longer  exist.  We  should  no  longer 
need  to  go  about  begging  and  bid- 
ding in  the  different  markets. 

In  these  boys,  too,  we  should  not 
only  have  the  readiest  materials,  but 
the  best.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  supply.  The  seafaring 
men  would  eagerly  seek  such  an  early 
provision  for  their  children.  It  might 
be  made,  and  would  be  considered,  a 
boon  by  the  seamen  of  the  navy.  The 
State  might  here  take  its  choice.  The 
State,  too,  by  taking  these  its  future 
servants  at  an  early  age,  would  be 
enabled  to  nurture  and  train  them 
according  to  its  will,  and  might  bring 
all  the  best  and  worthiest  agencies  to 
bear  on  their  moral  education  ;  and 
when  these  its  neophytes,  brought  up 
under  its  own  supervision,  shall  be 
infused  in  numbers  amid  the  ranks 
and  classes  of  the  navy,  then,  if  ever, 
it  may  hope  to  carry  out  and  develop 
the  discipline  of  merit.  This  source, 
after  a  few  years,  would  afford  to 
the  service  a  continuous  supply  of 
young  men  who  had  been  healthily 
fed  and  well  cared  for  from  their 
boyhood ;  who  had  been  also  gra- 
dually instructed  in  the  preliminary 
exercises  and  duties  of  their  vocation, 
and  educated  under  proper  surveil- 
lance ;  and  would  thus  give  not  only 
quantity,  but  quality ;  not  only  give 
men  enough,  but  men  able,  healthy, 
and  intelligent,  and  who,  from  their 
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former  antecedents,  might  be  expect- 
ed to  prove  men  also  of  a  better  and 
superior  stamp  —  men  who  would 
give  a  higher  morale  to  the  service. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  plan, 
that  it  will  make  the  service  too  ex- 
clusive, —that  the  men  coming  from 
one  class  will  form  a  caste.  We  can- 
not think  that  this  will  be  so.  The 
introduction  of  boys  from  the  mer- 
chant schools  will  prevent  this. 
There  might  also  be  always  room 
and  place  for  such  men  of  the  naval 
volunteers  as,  from  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  navy,  might  be  induced 
to  join  it.  These,  we  believe,  would 
not  be  few,  and  they  would  ever  be 
infusing  fresh  blood.  Even  were  it 
not  so,  the  evil  of  exclusiveness 
would  be  a  much  lesser  one  than  that 
of  the  ever-recurring  man  difficulty. 

Thus  we  think  that  we  see  in  the 
barrack  system  an  institution  which 
would  give  to  the  seaman  faith  in  the 
intention  of  the  State,  and  in  the  per- 
manency of  the  service  he  is  asked  to 
enter ;  which  would  remove  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  now  hamper  the 
administration,  many  of  the  objec- 
tions which  render  the  service  un- 
popular ;  which  would  produce  uni- 
formity throughout ;  which  would  be 
a  great  auxiliary  in  raising  the  tone 
of  the  navy,  and  strengthening  its 
discipline;  and  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  standing  organisation, 
would  give  the  country  the  assurance 
of  having  always  men  sufficient  for 
its  defence,  and  men,  too,  worthy 
of  their  vocation  and  their  nation. 

We  began  these  papers  with  a 
comparison  betwixt  the  navies  of 
England  and  France,  which  was  then 
the  great  question  of  the  day,  and 
we  have  been  led  step  by  step  to 
examine  in  detail  the  external  and 
internal  state  of  our  navy,  the  ma- 
terial and  the  economy,  and  also  to 
discuss  the  proper  position  of  Eng- 
land as  a  maritime  power,  and  the 
naval  strength  which  she  should  pos- 
sess to  uphold  it  as  a  defence  and  as 
a  supremacy. 

Facts  and  concurrent  testimony 
have  since  affirmed  our  statements 
and  opinions  relative  to  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  the  two  countries  in 
ships,  and  of  their  comparative  power 
of  producing  material,  and  we  are 
confirmed  in  our  belief  that  we  should 
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have  no  reason  to  dread  a  contact 
with  any  one  of  the  great  navies. 
But  we  asserted,  also,  that  it  was 
the  destiny  of  England— a  necessity 
of  her  polity  and  her  existence— that 
she  should  not  only  be  equal  to  one 
navy,  but  to  the  navies  of  the  world ; 
that  England,  to  be  the  England 
of  other'  days,  the  England  even  of 
the  present  time,  must  be  supreme 
among  maritime  powers.  In  this 
we  are  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  past,  by  the  general  conviction  of 
the  present.  It  is  not  denied  to  be 
in  consistence  with  political  balances 
and  national  policies. 

Facts  have  also  unfortunately  cor- 
roborated all  we  have  said  as  to  the 
want  of  facility  in  manning  our 
fleets ;  as  to  our  impotency,  in  an 
emergency,  to  command  men  enough 
to  render  our  navy  equal  to  meet  a 
sudden  danger,  or  constitute  a  na- 
tional defence. 

Without  such  powers  we  may 
build  and  build,  add  ship  to  ship, 
and  still  be  defenceless— still  far 
from  an  assertion  of  supremacy. 
Herein,  confessedly,  lies  our  weak- 
ness in  the  national  comparisons. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show  what 
should  be  the  material  power,  what 
the  man  power  of  our  navy,  and  how 
we  may  attain  it. 

We  may  be  wrong  in  details ;  they 
may  be  wrong,  faulty,  and  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  we  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciples asserted  are  such  as  consist 
with  the  weal  of  the  navy  and  the 
responsibilities  of  national  defence. 

We  would  here  briefly  recapitulate 
our  suggestions ;  they  have  been 
given  through  an  earnest  desire  to 
see  the  country  truly  defended,  its 
naval  might  maintained  :  let  them 
be  so  received. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  stand- 
point of  England's  ships  should 
never  be  below  one  hundred  sail  of 
the  line  and  sixty  or  seventy  frigates, 
with  a  proportion  of  small  craft — 
that  there  should  be  a  standing  navy 
sufficient  with  the  resources  to  man 
these  ships — that  this  standing  nary 
should  have  a  permanent  organisa- 
tion, which  should  include  and  depend 
on  a  system  of  barracks  to  be  erect- 
ed at  the  different  ports — that  this 
force  should  be  fed  ny  the  increase 
of  training  -  ships  for  boys — that  it 
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should  always  command,  beyond  the 
peace  establishment  of  ships  in  com- 
mission, a  reserve  of  ten  thousand 
seamen,  ready  at  once  to  man  a  fleet 
strong  enough  to  meet  an  immediate 
danger,  furnish  a  nucleus  on  which 
the  other  resources  should  form — 
that  this  reserve  should  be  raised  by 
all  the  legitimate  means  of  recruit- 
ment, by  bounties  and  other  means, 
until  its  feeding  source  was  prepared 
— that  the  Royal  Marines  should 
never  fall  below  the  strength  of 
20,000,  and  that  this  number  should 
be  increased  until  the  seaman  tale 
was  complete — that  there  should  be 
a  uniformity  in  the  general  adminis- 
tration, discipline,  and  routine,  and 
that  many  defects  and  grievances 
now  adverse  to  the  popularity  of 
the  navy  might  be  removed,  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  service  elevated, 
through  the  agency  of  the  barrack 
system.  And  we  have  further  sug- 
gested, though  here  we  tread  on  un- 
known ground,  with  regard  to  the 
reserves,  that  those  which  are  not 
reliable  or  generally  effective,  should 
not  be  depended  on ;  and  that  our 
whole  strength  should  be  thrown 
into  the  effort  to  connect  the  mer- 
cantile service  with  the  navy,  and 
to  find  in  it  our  resources  for  a 
final  reserve  and  a  final  defence. 
This  we  believe  the  constitution 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteers  will 
effect.  There  may  be  errors  in  de- 
tail which  have  been  alluded  to, 
but  the  principle  is  sound,  and  will, 
we  hope,  bear  healthy  fruit. 

We  have  also  insisted,  and  must 
insist,  that  the  life-springs  of  our 
standing  navy  and  pur  resources  are 
the  school  and  training-ships.  Hence 
must  flow  the  life-blood  which  shall 
feed  both  systems. 

Again,  when  we  began  these  papers, 
the  national  mind  was  disturbed  by 
what  peace  agitators  denominate  a 
panic  ;  we  were  surprised  in  unpre- 
paredness ;  there  were  wars  and 
rumours  of  war,  and  we  had  not 
reliable  national  defences.  Every 
voice  was  then  for  defence ;  the 
nation  was  stirred  to  its  depths  in 
resolving  it. 
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Now  there  is  a  lull ;  the  political 
horizon  is  clear ;  there  is  no  cloud  in 
the  sky  ;  there  are  no  signs  of  storms 
or  tempest ;  there  is  promise  of  fair 
weather  for  years  to  come.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  political  barometers 
are  not  unchangeable — that  storms 
follow  quickly  on  calms.  Yet  we 
would  not  base  our  arguments  on 
the  uncertainty  of  political  arrange- 
ments, or  on  the  probabilities  and 
anticipations  of  danger :  we  believe 
that  in  peace  or  war,  whether 
alliances  are  friendly  or  politics 
threatening,  it  is  our  duty  to  hold 
the  supremacy  of  the  seas — it  is  the 
heritage  bequeathed  by  past  gener- 
ations, it  is  the  destiny  of  our  future. 
This  supremacy  cannot  be  claimed 
unless  we  manifest  the  might  which 
should  assert  it.  This  might,  we 
believe,  cannot  consist  of  lesser  means 
than  we  have  suggested.  War  policy 
or  peace  policy  affects  this  not.  We 
must  stand  secure  and  stand  supreme 
— secure  from  panics  or  crises — su- 
preme over  the  fears  or  possibilities 
of  aggression. 

Cost — cost — all  this  will  involve 
cost.  True,  cost  there  must  be ;  but 
it  is  supremacy,  and  will  be  well  re- 
paid by  future  security  and  future 
economy. 

Cost  there  must  be.  Defence  is 
costly,  and  defence  is  now  a  national 
policy.  The  nation  has  willed  it.  It 
is  a  question  only  as  to  what  are  its 
most  necessary  elements.  We  are 
planning  a  system  of  national  de- 
fences. Our  harbours  are  to  be  for- 
tified, the  assailable  points  of  our 
coast  protected  ;  and  the  outlay  is 
estimated  at  ten  millions.  This  is 
good,  very  good.  Our  arsenals  should 
not  be  open  to  attack,  our  shores  to 
invasions  ;  but  it  will  be  a  new  thing 
for  the  flag  of  England  to  find  pro- 
tection behind  batteries.  Our  first 
fight  should  be  fought  on  the  seas. 
Fortifications  are  a  necessary  element 
of  our  defence — not  the  first.  The 
creation  of  a  navy  which  shall  com- 
mand the  seas  should  be  the  first 
demand  on  the  country's  resources. 

England's  chief  and  first  defence 
must  be  her  navy. 


2  U  Mr  Butts  Second  Song.  [Feb. 


MR     BULL'S     SECOND    BONO. 


THE  8LT   LITTLE   MAN. 


THERE  are  some  of  my  neighbours  who  say  of  my  song, 

"  OLD  TAURUS  is  surely  a  little  too  strong  : " 

They  ask  why  I  speak  of  so  strange  a  design 

In  "a  pleasant  and  peaceable  neighbour"  of  mine ? 

And  they  think  that  the  plan 

Of  the  sly  little  man 
IB  merely  to  keep  what  he  has,  if  he  can. 


But  did  he  not  say  to  us,  not  long  ago, 

"  Come  over  some  day — I  have  SOMETHING  to  show"? 

And  did  we  not,  some  of  us,  see  on  the  spot 

What  a  "  pleasant  and  peaceable  neighbour"  we've  got  ? 

And  that  it's  tne  plan 

Of  the  sly  little  man 
To  bother  my  buttons  whenever  he  can  1 


Besides,  I  have  not  quite  forgotten  the  day 
When  he  got  his  own  House  in  that  queer  sort  of  way  : 
And  although  when  we  meet  I  may  give  him  my  hand, 
There's  a  something  about  him  I  don't  understand  ; 

And  my  Wife  shakes  her  fan, 

And  says,  "  JOHNNY,  my  man, 
That  feller  will  ravage  us  all,  if  he  can ! 


"  He  talks  very  civil  and  pleasant,  'tis  true, 

But  I  never  much  care  for  your  mere  parleyvoo  : 

And  if  you,  my  own  JOHNNY,  would  hold  your  own  place, 

You'll  let  him  talk  on  till  he's  black  in  the  face, 

And  take  your  Wife's  plan 

Like  a  sensible  man, 
And  make  all  about  you  as  safe  as  you  can." 


And  I  think  my  Old  Woman  is  not  so  far  wrong ; 
So  I  laugh  at  my  neighbours,  and  stick  to  my  SONG  : 
I  stick  to  my  song,  and  my  bolts  and  my  bars— 
I  stick  to  my  RIFLE — and  thank  my  kind  stars 

That,  though  a  plain  man, 

I  see  the  true  plan 
la  to  make  BULLOCK'S  HATCH  all  as  snug  as  I  can. 
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FRANCE  AND  CENTRAL  ITALY. 


WE  observe  that,  within  the  last 
week  or  two,  the  tone  of  the  minis- 
terial journals  with  regard  to  our 
"  august  ally,"  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  has  undergone  a  marked 
alteration.  But  a  little  while  ago  we 
were  taught  to  regard  him  as  a  dark 
mysterious  plotter,  whose  designs  no 
man  could  fathom,  and  upon  whose 
word  no  reliance  could  be  placed. 
His  sayings,  despatches,  and  letters, 
were  not  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
rules  of  ordinary  significance,  but 
were  to  be  searched  and  sifted  for 
hidden  meanings,  equivoques,  and 
innuendoes.  His  apparent  policy  was 
a  mere  mask  assumed  to  cover  ulte- 
rior designs.  His  attitude  towards 
this  country  was  represented  as  more 
than  suspicious,  and  no  credence  was 
to  be  given  to  his  protestations  of 
cordial  amity.  He  was  exhibited 
not  only  as  an  intriguer,  but  as  the 
greatest  master  of  intrigue  that  had 
ever  appeared  on  the  political  stage. 

Now,  however,  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  eyes  of  the  ministerial  journal- 
ists had  been  touched  with  fairy  oint- 
ment, so  entirely  changed  is  the  nature 
of  their  vision.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  is  now  both  to  be  applauded 
and  trusted.  He  has  given  proof  of 
his  sincerity  and  rectitude  in  two 
ways — he  means  to  plunder  the  Pope, 
and  he  is  going  to  inaugurate  free 
trade.  By  declaring  against  priests 
and  protection  he  is  considered  to 
have  effaced  any  stigma  attachable 
to  him  for  past  transgressions.  For 
who  can  doubt  the  piety  of  the  man 
who  proposes  to  make  free  with  the 
patrimony  of  St  Peter,  or  the  friendly 
feeling  of  the  potentate  who  is  will- 
ing to  take  our  coal  and  iron  in  ex- 
change for  the  vintages  of  the  sunny 
south  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  step, 
the  Times  remarks,  "The  French  Em- 
peror has  taken  his  course,  and  it  is 
one  which  will  help  to  reconcile  him 
with  that  great  body  of  liberal- 
minded  and  reflecting  men  who  have 
watched  with  anxiety  and  regret  his 
recent  policy."  With  regard  to  the 
second,  the  same  journal  says,  "  We 
gladly  admit  that  in  this  proposition 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  gives  to 
England  and  to  Europe  the  very  best 


security  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 
.  .  .  All  honour  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  for  the  bold  inaugura- 
tion of  this  great  social  revolution  !' 
So  then  we  may  stop  the  volunteer 
movement,  send  back  our  rifles,  dis- 
continue our  fortifications,  dismantle 
our  ships,  and  subside  into  our  for- 
mer state  of  indolent  quiescence ;  all 
because  Napoleon  III.  has  written  to 
the  Pope  that  he  must  cede  his  ter- 
ritory, and  has  intimated  his  willing- 
ness to  make  a  change  in  the  national 
tariff ! 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ministe- 
rial journals  express  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  views  which  are  enter- 
tained by  the  Ministry  for  the  time, 
and  that  they  rarely  go  much  in  ad- 
vance of  what  is  a  settled  policy.  It 
was  therefore  not  without  some 
alarm  that  we  perused  these  almost 
unqualified  eulogies,  lavished  upon  a 
man  whom  the  same  journals  but  a 
few  weeks  ago  entreated  us  to  dis- 
trust. We  became  apprehensive  that 
the  Palmerston  Ministry  had  either 
fallen,  or  was  about  to  fall,  into  a 
snare  purposely  set  for  them  by  the 
cleverest  man  in  Europe,  whose  ca- 
reer, if  it  is  carefully  considered, 
demonstrates  that  he  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  his  own  per- 
sonal aggrandisement,  and  to  throw 
honour  and  obligation  to  the  winds 
whenever  adherence  to  these  would 
interfere  with  his  immediate  object. 
The  tone  of  the  Queen's  speech  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  the  Session 
has  somewhat  reassured  us,  for  it  is 
generally  condemnatory  of  foreign 
interference  in  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  So  far  well.  But 
we  have  no  kind  of  assurance  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  partici- 
pates in  that  view,  or  that  he  will 
act  in  accordance  with  it  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  grounds,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  for  holding  that 
he  does  meditate  interference ;  and 
that  being  the  case,  we  confess  that 
we  are  suspicious  lest,  under  the 
guise  of  establishing  more  intimate 
relations  with  this  country,  he  should 
be  striving  to  entangle  us  in  the 
meshes  of  his  continental  policy. 

We    need    hardly    say    that    we 
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should  regard  a  rupture  with  France 
as  a  great  national  calamity.  There 
is  not,  we  conscientiously  believe, 
a  single  man  in  this  country  who 
thinks  otherwise.  We,  every  one 
of  us,  detest  war,  for  higher  and 
holier  reasons  than  the  mere  expen- 
diture of  blood  and  treasure  ;  and 
the  attempted  creation  of  a  Peace 
Society,  which  has  crumbled  like  a 
preposterous  effigy  of  unbaked  clay, 
was  an  exhibition  of  the  supremest 
folly.  We  are  not  aggressive.  We 
do  not  seek  to  poach  upon  any  pre- 
serve of  our  neighbours — we  only 
wish  to  be  quite  ready  to  repel  any 
attempt  at  poaching  on  our  own  do- 
mains. We  desire  to  stand  well 
with  France  politically  and  commer- 
cially ;  but  we  object  to  identify  our 
policy  with  hers,  and  to  enter  blind- 
fold into  engagements  which  it  may 
not  be  either  for  our  honour  or  for 
our  interest  to  fulfil.  We  are  glad, 
for  many  reasons,  to  think  that  there 
is  a  prospect  of  commercial  reciprocity 
with  France.  We  believe  that  both 
countries  would  gain  thereby,  through 
augmented  interchange  and  consump- 
tion ;  and  if  those  in  Britain  who  have 
always  maintained  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  shall  point  to  this,  when  the 
treaty  is  completed,  as  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  their  views,  we  cer- 
tainly shall  not  appear  in  the  cha- 
racter of  challengers.  What  we  con- 
tended for,  from  the  first,  was  reci- 
procity ;  and  we  shall  but  be  too 
happy  to  have  entire  reciprocity  with 
France.  We  reserve,  however,  our 
opinion  as  to  details.  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  quite  understand  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  arrangement ; 
and  we  cannot  comprehend  why,  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  there  should 
lie  a  formal  treaty.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  lower  the  duties  on  French  wine 
and  articles  of  Parisian  manufacture, 
which  duties  are  levied,  as  we  have 
often  been  told,  for  purposes  of  re- 
venue and  not  of  protection,  that 
could  have  been  very  easily  effected 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
without  forcing  us  into  a  regular 
contract.  Also,  as  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  observe,  the  arrange- 
ment seems  to  us,  as  announced,  ra- 
ther one-sided  ;  inasmuch  as  we  are 
to  lower  our  duties  immediately, 
whereas  the  French  duties  are  to 
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be  maintained  for  a  very  consider- 
able period.  But  commercial  ar- 
rangements are  not  political  arrange- 
ments. Because  a  man  agrees  to  take 
our  produce  at  a  certain  price,  and  we 
agree  to  take  his  on  corresponding 
terms,  we  do  not  necessarily  pledge 
ourselves  to  back  and  bear  out  each 
other  in  every  imaginable  transac- 
tion. Every  man  who  is  engaged 
in  large  commercial  business  knows 
quite  well  that  he  has  an  occasional 
rogue  to  deal  with — one  whom  he 
cannot  avoid  employing,  or  whom  it 
would  be  folly  to  discard  (for  roguery 
is  often  combined  with  a  good  deal  of 
talent) ;  but  he  never  trusts  him,  and 
is  excessively  particular  in  sifting  the 
items  of  his  accounts.  In  like  man- 
ner we  may  negotiate  commercially 
with  France  or  any  other  foreign 
State,  without  contracting  any  closer 
political  alliance  than  exists,  and  that 
is  just  what  we  ought  to  do  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  we  cannot 
accept  free  trade  (or  any  approach  to 
it,  for  the  present  commercial  treaty 
is  not  full  and  unreserved  free  trade), 
as  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  pledge 
for  continued  amity,  nor  should  we 
take  it  as  a  bribe  to  forward  the 
views  and  aid  the  councils  of  France 
in  disposing  of  any  of  the  difficult 
questions  which  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  Continent  presents. 

It  is,  we  are  perfectly  convinced, 
the  interest  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  stand  well  with  us  at  the 
present  time,  because  it  so  happens 
that  he  is  placed  in  antagonism  with 
almost  every  other  great  European 
power.  He  finds  that  he  cannot 
carry  into  effect  the  compact  made 
with  Austria  after  the  battle  of 
Solferino,  though  that  compact  has 
been  ratified  by  a  subsequent 
treaty.  The  idea,  which  was  ori- 
ginally his,  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment for  Italy,  of  which  the  Pope 
was  to  be  the  head,  and  Austria  a 
member  in  respect  of  her  Venetian 
territory,  is  to  be  abandoned  as  im- 
practicable. The  Italians  themselves 
are  against  it ;  and  in  truth  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  preposter- 
ous chimera,  Sardinia  has  got  Lom- 
bardy,  it  is  true,  and  that  may  be 
considered  as  a  fait  accompli,  but 
the  great  difficulty  and  even  danger 
to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  lies  be- 
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yond.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
Duchies  ?  How  are  the  Legations  to 
be  disposed  of  1  If  the  solution  were 
left  to  the  Italians,  we  doubt  not  that 
they  would  decide  in  favour  of  an- 
nexation to  Sardinia,  which  probably 
would  be  the  wisest  course,  in  so  far 
as  their  material  interests  are  con- 
cerned. But  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  we  doubt  not,  thinks  that  Sar- 
dinia, having  gained  Lombardy,  is 
quite  sufficiently  aggrandised.  The 
possession  of  Central  Italy  also  would 
make  her  too  powerful  as  a  neigh- 
bour ;  and  France  would  lose  that 
hold  on  the  peninsula  which  she  is 
evidently  anxious  to  maintain.  In 
a  former  article  we  expressed  our 
opinion  that  the  real  object  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  to  found 
a  kingdom  of  Central  Italy,  and  to 
bestow  the  crown  on  his  .cousin, 
Prince  Napoleon,  the  son-in-law  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  We  still  adhere 
to  that  opinion ;  and  his  late  extra- 
ordinary letter  to  the  Pope,  advising 
him  to  surrender  the  Legations,  has 
tended  very  much  to  strengthen  it. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany  com- 
bined would  not  form  a  compact 
kingdom.  They  extend  only  along  the 
west  coast  of  Italy,  whereas  the  Ponti- 
fical States  run  up  on  the  east  as  far  as 
Ferrara  and  the  Po.  The  population 
of  the  three  Duchies  is  about  three 
millions — that  of  the  Pontifical  States 
nearly  the  same.  Combine  them,  and 
you  have  a  compact  territory  with 
six  millions  of  souls — a  more  power- 
ful State  than  was  Sardinia  before 
it  received  the  accession  of  Lombardy. 
Then  again  consider  the  political 
advantages  to  France  in  having  a 
central  kingdom,  under  a  French 
head,  established  there.  It  could 
check  Sardinia,  in  the  event  of  that 
State  becoming  too  independent.  It 
would  isolate  Naples  by  cutting  off 
communication  with  Austria  which 
presently  exists  through  the  Ponti- 
fical States.  It  might,  whenever 
opportunity  afforded,  be  enlarged  by 
the  conquest  of  Venetia,  thus  driving 
the  Austrians  entirely  out  of  Italy, 
and  giving  France  the  virtual  com- 
mand of  the  Adriatic.  So  enlarged, 
it  would  be  easy  to  crush  Naples, 
and  perhaps  found  a  French  dy- 
nasty there  also,  by  the  restoration 
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of  the  heir  of  Murat.  Such,  we  are 
convinced,  are  the  political  aspirations 
of  Napoleon  III. ;  and  to  win  the 
moral  support  of  Britain,  he  will  have 
recourse  to  every  method  of  cajole- 
ment, and  offer  all  concessions.  He  has 
tried  the  same  game  with  Austria,  but 
has  failed.  He  evidently  hoped  that 
Austria,  left  unaided  as  shewasduring 
the  struggle  of  1859,  would  embrace 
his  alliance^and  forward  his  projects. 
But  Austria  would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  young  Emperor  would 
not  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Dukes, 
and  he  would  not  consent  to  the 
partition  of  the  Papal  territories. 
We  think  that,  in  taking  that  course, 
he  showed  considerable  magnanim- 
ity ;  and  the  result,  as  we  are  credi- 
bly informed,,  has  been  that  the  rela- 
tions between  Austria  and  Russia, 
which  were  interrupted  since  the 
Crimean  war,  have  been  resumed. 
Russia  cannot  afford  to  be  even  a 
passive  spectator  ^of  revolution,  or 
the  overthrow  of  hereditary  dy- 
nasties. She  must  look  to  what  is 
called  "  the  cause  of  the  sovereigns," 
a  matter  which  in  this  country  of 
ours  meets  with  little  sympathy  or 
respect.  We  in  Britain  have  no  fear 
that  revolution  shall  occur  at  home ; 
and  we  think  that,  whenever  there 
are  symptoms  of  revolution  abroad, 
that  must  be  owing  to  the  mis- 
management and  incapacity  of  the 
rulers.  That  it  is  so,  in  some  cases, 
may  be  freely  admitted.  But  in 
others  there  is  no  room  for  such 
a  charge  ;  and  really,  when  we 
calmly  consider  the  aspect  of  foreign 
affairs,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  should  be 
alarmed  at  the  attitude  which  France 
is  now  assuming,  and  should  be 
driven  into  common  concert  to  oppose 
her  ambitious  designs.  We  have  said 
France,  but  we  ought  rather  to  have 
said  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
French.  France,  as  a  free  State,  ex- 
ists no  longer.  It  is  a  despotism  of  a 
purely  oriental  kind.  In  a  free  State 
men  have  liberty  of  speech ;  they  may 
challenge  and  discuss  at  will,  and  with 
impunity,  the  measures  of  their  rul- 
ers ;  they  may  employ  that  grand  en- 
gine, the  press,  for  the  dissemination 
of  their  opinions,  without  "warnings," 
or  the  risk  of  suppression  and  fine  ; 
they  have  popular  chambers  in  which 
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the  voice  of  the  nation  can  be  heard. 
Nothing  of  that  kind  now  exists  in 
France.  The  journals  exist  by  suf- 
ferance—they dare  not  say  a  word 
contrary  to  the  Imperial  will.  There 
is  absolutely  no  Parliament.  In  pri- 
vate, it  is  not  safe  for  any  man  to 
utter  his  real  sentiments  in  presence 
of  a  stranger.  In  the  lecture-room 
the  professor  must  be  on  his  guard, 
lest  ne  utter  sentiments  correspond- 
ing to  the  old  Athenian  hatred  of 
tyrants ;  the  student  must  refrain 
from  applause,  if  mention  is  made 
of  the  names  of  Hannodius  and 
Aristogeiton.  Can  a  country  be 
called  free,  when  the  voice  of  the 
most  gifted  of  its  sons  is  silenced 
by  threats  of  despotic  persecution  ? 
Could  old  Beranger  rise  from  his 
grave,  he  would  shrink  into  it  again, 
disgusted  by  the  pusillanimity  of 
those  who  should  have  been  his 
successors,  but  who,  like  the  poets 
of  the  Augustan  era,  are  fain  to  get 
rid  of  the  memory  of  their  former 
asserted  principles,  and  to  content 
themselves  with  crumbs  shed  from 
the  table  of  the  successful  aspirant 
for  the  diadem.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe,  it  would  be  monstrous  to 
credit,  that  the  man  who  has  thus 
subjugated  France  can  have  any  re- 
gard for  the  freedom  of  other  nations. 
His  interference  with  other  states 
must  necessarily  have  a  selfish  mo- 
tive ;  and  that  motive  clearly  is  the 
desire  of  strengthening  and  aggrand- 
ising his  own  dynasty.  He  never 
had,  and  he  never  can  hope  to  have, 
a  better  opportunity  for  effecting 
this,  than  is  presented  to  him  just 
now.  Central  Italy  is  without  a 
fixed  government.  The  people  of 
Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the 
Legations,  have  denounced  their  al- 
legiance to  their  former  sovereigns, 
and  are  now  in  a  state  of  suspended 
revolt.  This  cannot  last  long.  Pro- 
visional governments  are  mere  make- 
shifts, very  costly,  and  very  hurtful 
to  all  kinds  of  industry.  The  sooner 
that  the  future  destiny  of  these  States 
is  settled  the  better ;  and  that  would 
have  been  the  proper  work  for  the 
Congress,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  but  which  seems  now  to 
be  indefinitely  postponed,  and,  we 
venture  to  predict,  never  will  be 
summoned  to  meet,  at  least  with 
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the  will  and  cordial  approbation  of 
France. 

There  is,  however,  a  distinction 
which  must  be  kept  in  view.  The 
Dukes  have  fled — have  abandoned 
their  territory,  though  they  have  not 
formally  abdicated ;  and  provisional 

fovernments  have  been  appointed, 
hese,  according  to  the  recent  prac- 
tice in  similar  cases,  must  be  re- 
cognised as  legal  and  bond  fide,  gov- 
ernments by  other  powers,  for  the 
mere  size  of  a  State  should  make 
no  difference  as  to  its  treatment. 
We  did  not  hesitate,  after  Louis 
Philippe  had  quitted  France,  to  re- 
cognise as  potential  the  provisional 
government  of  which  Alphonse  de 
Lamartine  was  the  head,  and  why 
should  we  act  otherwise  now  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  rule,  the 
people  of  those  three  states,  situated 
as  they  are,  might  do  exactly  as  they 
pleased  in  the  matter  of  the  sove- 
reignty. They  might  resolve  to  re- 
main separate,  or  they  might  unite — 
they  might  offer  the  crown  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia  or  to  any  one  else, 
or  they  might  establish  a  dictatorship 
or  a  republic.  They  have,  indeed,  in 
a  sort  of  fashion,  offered  it  to  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who,  doubtless, 
would  have  accepted,  had  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  been  pleased  to 
vouchsafe  his  sanction.  But  he  has 
not  given  that  sanction  ;  and  we  are 
waiting  for  a  Congress  which,  most 
probably,  never  will  be  held.  As  for 
the  Grand  Dukes,  their  restoration, 
we  opine,  may  be  regarded  as  des- 
perate. Austria  cannot  help  them, 
and  France  will  not.  Without  a 
Congress,  there  is  not  the  remotest 
chance  for  them;  and  we  think  it 
extremely  unlikely  that  a  Congress 
would  resolve  on  their  restoration. 
England,  at  all  events,  would  hardly 
be  a  party  to  such  a  measure. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  Duchies ; 
but  the  Legations  stand  on  a  differ- 
ent footing.  There  is  rebellion  indeed 
in  the  Papal  States,  but  the  Pope 
has  not  abandoned  his  territory,  or 
yielded  one  iota  of  his  authority.  He 
protests  that  he  can  put  that  rebel- 
lion down,  and  insists  on  his  right, 
at  all  events,  to  make  the  attempt 
That  right  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  deny.  We  are  no  admirers  of  the 
Pontiff',  or  of  the  fabric  of  which  he 
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is  the  head.  We  deny  altogether  his 
spiritual  jurisdiction  and  asserted 
supremacy,  and  we  are  well  aware  of 
the  many  evils  inseparably  connected 
with  Romanism.  But  we  cannot  for- 
get that  the  Pope  is  also  a  temporal 
sovereign.  As  such,  he  has  certain 
rights  and  claims  which  we  must  not 
ignore,  because  he  happens  at  the 
same  time  to  be  a  priest.  We  must 
not  let  our  Protestant  feelings  carry 
us  too  far  in  a  matter  such  as  this ; 
for,  after  all,  the  Pope  is  a  Christian, 
which  the  Sultan  is  not ;  and  if  we 
did  not  hesitate  to  exclaim  against 
the  proposed  robbery  of  Giant  Pagan, 
we  cannot  consistently  approve  of 
the  spoliation  of  Giant  Pope.  We 
cannot  help  expressing  our  opinion, 
that  the  recent  letter  from  the  Em- 
peror to  the  Pope,  desiring  him  to 
surrender  his  territory,  was -a  most 
barefaced,  impudent,  and  insulting 
document,  considering  the  quarter 
from  which  it  came.  Why,  it  is 
scarce  ten  years  ago  since  this  very 
man, — the  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
as  he  is  absurdly  called— sent  an 
army  to  put  down  the  Revolution- 
ists then  triumphant  in  Rome,  and 
to  bring  back  the  Pope,  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  Gaeta ;  and  ever 
since  Rome  has  been  occupied  by  the 
French.  What  has  led  to  such  a 
mighty  change  of  sentiment — such  a 
singular  alteration  of  policy  1  It  is 
worth  while  considering  that,  for  it 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 
Why  did  he  interfere  for  the  Pope 
in  1849?  We  reply,  because  Rome 
had  then  declared  herself  to  be  a  re- 
public, a  form  of  government  which 
is  not  more  obnoxious  to  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy  than  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  To  recognise  a  republic 
then  and  there,  would  have  been  to 
forfeit  future  chances.  It  was  far 
better  policy  to  restore  the  Pope  and 
to  garrison  Rome  ;  because  his  weak- 
ness, and  the  predominance  of  French 
arms  in  the  capital,  could  at  any  time 
allow  the  protector  to  seize  upon 
that  which  he  was  protecting — to 
give  the  "eldest  son"  the  opportunity 
of  seizing  on  the  possessions  of  the 
father !  Why  does  he  desire  the 
Pontiff  now,  in  that  fine  oracular 
style  of  his,  laying  the  blame  on  "the 
inexorable  logic  of  events,"  to  strip 
and  denude  ?  Simply  because  it  is  his 
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interest  to  have  the  Legations,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Duchies,  in  order  to 
found  a  French  kingdom  of  Central 
Italy,  which,  being  established,  will, 
as  we  have  already  said,  enable  him 
to  command  the  whole  peninsula, 
and  give  him  the  command  not  only 
of  the  Adriatic,  but  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  great  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  such  a  consumma- 
tion. No  Congress  would  consent 
to  such  a  thing,  and  therefore  we 
lean  to  the  opinion  that  there  will 
be  no  Congress.  The  majority  would 
be  against  France.  Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia,and  even  Britain,  never  could 
consent  to  a  French  Central  Italy; 
so  we  are  convinced  that  the  Euro- 
pean diploma.tists  will  not  be  called 
on  to  assemble  this  year  at  Paris. 
The  matter  can  be  easier  managed 
by  a  coup-de-main.  Austria  is  at 
present  deplorably  weak;  and,  if 
rumour  is  to  be  credited,  France  is 
doing  her  best  to  give  her  occupation 
in  Hungary.  Russia  certainly  will 
not  move  alone.  Victor  Emmanuel 
of  Sardinia,  who  ought  to  have  the 
Duchies,  and  to  whom  the  popula- 
tion incline,  dares  not  stir  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  his  anything  but 
celestial  tyrant.  As  for  England, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  pro- 
bably been  persuaded  by  the  eminent 
free-trader,  to  whose  magically  per- 
suading powers  Lord  Granville  has 
just  borne  such  glowing  testimony, 
that  her  acquiescence  or  indifference 
is  to  be  purchased  by  the  exchange  of 
cheap  claret  and  trashy  filigree  for 
iron  and  coal  (the  wine  duty  here 
to  be  lowered  immediately,  but  the 
French  duties  to  be  maintained  for 
A  YEAR  AND  A  HALF,  giving  ample 
time  for  the  accomplishment  of  any 
feat  of  political  jugglery),  and  we  are 
to  be  addressed  in  the  language  of 
Constance  : — 

"  Do,  child,  go  to  it'  grandam,  child  ; 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it'  grandam 

will 

Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig : 
There's  a  good  grandam." 

We  deem  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  country 
to  these  matters,  for  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  is  bidding  very  high 
for  the  support  of  the  Radical  and 
Peace  party,  and  has  already,  it 
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would  seem,  secured  the  adhesion 
of  its  chiefs.  Mr  Cobdcn  at  Paris 
has  been  overwhelmed  by  Imperial 
civilities;  and  Mr  Bright  at  Man- 
chester is  vociferous  in  praise  of  the 
great  man  who  has  "  propounded,  in 
a  document  which  deserves  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  a  new  com- 
mercial policy  for  France,  and  if  for 
France,  for  the  world."  Mr  Bright, 
it  appears  to  us,  is  afflicted  with  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  for  he  confounds 
reciprocity,  which  is  one  thing,  with 
unconditional  free-trade,  which  is  an- 
other. His  notions,  however,  on  such 
matters  were  never  very  distinct,  his 
department  being  that  of  delivering 
harangues,  whilst  others  furnished 
the  arguments  ;  but  when  he  passes 
from  laudation  into  elaborate  defence 
of  the  whole  policy  of  Napoleon,  we 
must  take  leave  to  refresh  his  me- 
mory. "  I  hesitate  not,"  says  this 
eulogist  of  despotic  power,  "  to  make 
an  assertion  which  nobody  can  dis- 
prove— namely,  that  from  the  hour 
when  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  French  Re- 
public until  this  hour,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  act  of  his  own  or  of 
bis  Government  which  can  fairly  be 
charged  against  him  as  an  unfriendly 
act  towards  the  Government  or  the 
people  of  England."  Indeed !  Let 
us  examine  a  little  more  closely  into 
this. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  remem- 
ber that,  immediately  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Crimean  war,  the 
relations  between  Russia  and  France 
became  suspiciously  intimate.  Rus- 
sia had  taken  serious,  and,  we  admit, 
not  unnatural  umbrage  at  the  part 
which  Austria  thought  proper  to 
assume,  and  was  also  very  much  in- 
censed at  Britain,  having  calculated 
erroneously  on  the  indifference,  if  not 
the  acquiescence,  of  an  old  ally.  In- 
fluenced by  these  feelings,  and  find- 
ing himself  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Europe,  the  young  Czar  made  over- 
tures to  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
which  were  more  than  joyfully  re- 
sponded to.  After  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  Count  de  Moray  was  sent  on 
a  special  mission  to  St  Petersburg, 
and  we  were  given  to  understand,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Times,  that  a 
private  treaty  had  been  entered  into 
between  the  two  powers,  not  for 


commercial  purposes,  but  for  laying 
down  a  distinct  plan  of  policy  as  to 
future  political  operations.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  an  actual 
formal  treaty  to  that  effect  had  ex- 
istence— that  is,  whether  a  document 
binding  Russia  and  France  to  mutual 
co-operation,  was  prepared,  signed, 
and  ratified.  To  us  it  appears  quite 
immaterial  whether  the  usual  forms 
of  diplomacy  were  on  that  occasion 
observed  or  dispensed  with.  That 
there  was  a  complete  understanding 
between  the  Czar  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  was  admitted  by  Prince 
Gortschakoff ;  and  the  object  of  that 
understanding  was  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  regard  to  Italy.  What 
that  policy  was  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  subsequent  events.  France 
was  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Austria, 
and  wrest  from  her  her  Italian  do- 
minions. Russia  was  not  to  interfere, 
except  by  holding  Germany  in  check, 
and  England  was  to  be  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  the  affair,  and  her 
remonstrances  were  to  be  disregard- 
ed. Our  readers  may  recollect  that 
before  hostilities  actually  commenced 
there  was  a  gleam  of  hope  that  the 
differences  might  be  adjusted  by  the 
friendly  mediation  of  Britain — that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  professed 
to  be  quite  ready  to  submit  to  that 
mediation— but  that  it  was  put  an 
end  to  by  a  so-called  unlucky  counter- 
proposition  from  Russia,  who  pro- 
posed that  the  matter  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  a  Con- 
gress. That  was  no  accident,  but 
a  deliberate  diplomatic  move  to 
rescue  France  from  a  dilemma,  and 
to  free  her  from  the  imputation 
of  being  obstinately  bent  on  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  Europe.  Also 
they  may  remember  that  when  Ger- 
many, alarmed  by  the  energetic  move- 
ments and  immense  warlike  pre- 
parations of  France,  was  about  to 
arm  on  behalf  of  Austria,  the  Russian 
minister  intimated  in  plain  terms 
that  if  a  diversion  were  attempted 
on  the  Rhine,  a  Russian  army  would 
be  sent  across  the  Vistula,  Here  is 
direct  proof,  which  cannot  be  gain- 
said, of  co-operation,  and  a  secret 
alliance  between  France  and  Russia, 
most  ominous  for  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  and  especially  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  Britain. 
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Not  being  in  the  secrets  of  foreign 
cabinets,  we  cannot  tell  what  first 
disturbed  this  intimate  alliance — for 
disturbed  it  was,  and  is  now,  to  all 
appearance,  entirely  broken.  It  may 
be  that  the  Czar  took  alarm  at  the 
spread  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  that  he  began  to  perceive 
that  when  ducal  coronets  are  falling, 
there  may  be  risk  even  for  imperial 
diadems.  We  strongly  suspect  that 
the  employment  of  Kossuth  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
an  insurrection  in  Hungary,  first 
startled  the  Czar.  The  flame,  once 
kindled  there,  might  rapidly  extend 
to  Poland ;  and  Kussia  knows  too 
well  the  difficulty  of  suppressing  such 
conflagrations,  to  encourage  them 
from  mere  motives  of  spite  or  of  re- 
sentmentfor  former  ingratitude.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  Czar  began  te  cool ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  certain  symp- 
toms of  that  altered  disposition  led 
to  the  sudden  patching  up  of  peace 
after  the  French  victory  of  Solferino. 
It  would  appear  now  that  the  Czar 
has  seen  his  error,  and  has  returned 
to  his  older  and  more  natural  alliance 
with  Austria  and  Prussia.  It  is 
even  rumoured  that  he  has  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  the  attempt  to 
coerce  the  Pope  into  the  surrender  of 
his  territory ;  and  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
who  was  notoriously  the  promoter 
of  the  French  alliance,  has  ceased  to 
be  minister.  Coupled  with  the  dis- 
missal of  Count  Walewski,  this  is 
very  significant,  and  serves  to  ex- 
plain the  unusual  degree  of  cordi- 
ality which  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  has  recently  assumed  to- 
wards Great  Britain. 

Will  Mr  Bright  maintain  that  the 
conduct  and  policy  which  we  have 
just  described  was  friendly  towards 
Great  Britain,  or  such  as  we  were 
entitled  to  expect  from  a  trusty  and 
intimate  ally  1  It  is  quite  true  that 
there  has  been  no  overt  act  of  hosti- 
lity, for  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
nation  such  would  not  have  been  en- 
dured for  a  moment  •  but  there  has 
been  caballing,  finessing,  deceit,  con- 
cealment, and  meditated  treachery 
throughout.  We  shall  not  go  the 
length,  though  the  circumstances 
are  suspicious,  of  charging  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  with  having 
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instigated  Spain  to  go  to  war  with 
Morocco,  for  the  view  of  future  ope- 
rations against  Gibraltar — nor  shall 
we  insist  on  the  very  curious  project 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  advocated  by 
France,  the  main  feature  of  which 
consisted  in  the  cession  to  a  French 
company  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
either  side,  which  clearly  might  have 
been  used  to  bar  the  overland  pas- 
sage to  India.  We  happen  to  know 
something  about  the  project  of  M. 
Lesseps,  and  are  assured  that,  as 
a  commercial  speculation,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  hopeless.  As 
a  paying  scheme,  upon  which  men 
would  risk  their  capital,  it  was  ut- 
terly ludicrous — the  proposal  of  a 
railway  through  Lapland  would 
hardly  have  been  more  preposterous. 
And  yet  this  scheme  was  backed 
by  the  entire  political  influence  of 
France — a  country,  be  it  remarked, 
whose  commercial  interest  in  the 
construction  of  such  a  work  was  in- 
finitesimally  small.  Curiously  enough, 
we  are  now  informed  that  M.  Thou- 
venel,  who  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  pressing  the  Porte  to  grant 
the  desired  cession,  has  been  recalled 
from  Constantinople — so  we  may  re- 
gard the  canal  scheme  as  a  trap  long 
set,  but  now  useless  owing  to  altered 
circumstances  ;  and  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised if,  for  some  little  time  to 
come,  we  hear  anything  more  of 
M.  Lesseps  and  his  proposals  for  ir- 
rigating the  desert,  and  renovating 
the  Land  of  Goshen. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  which 
we  fain  would  draw  the  attention  of 
Mr  Bright  and  his  brethren  of  the 
Peace  Society.  How  do  they  recon- 
cile their  reiterated  and  strenuous 
assertions  of  the  pacific  tendency  of 
the  French  Government,  with  the 
fact  that,  down  to  the  present  hour, 
the  energies  of  France  have  been 
directed,  not  towards  internal  im- 
provement, but  to  the  augmentation 
of  her  navy,  coupled  with  such  an 
amount  of  military  preparation  as 
would  be  utterly  unjustifiable  except 
on  the  hypothesis  that  some  gigantic 
attempt  is  in  contemplation  1  We 
are  very  glad  to  observe  that,  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  that  most  im- 
portant fact  was  not  passed  over 
without  special  notice.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Normanby,  a  distinguished 
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member  of  the  Whig  party,  and  a 
man  of  large  diplomatic  experience, 
stated  that  he  had  received,  "from 
one  on  whose  authority  he  implicitly 
relied,  a  letter  which  by  no  means 
foreshadowed  the  halcyon  age  of 
peace  and  commerce  now  spoken  of. 
Armaments  of  all  kinds,  his  infor- 
mant said,  were  now  being  pressed  on 
in  France  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
Naval  armaments  were  continued  as 
though  war  was  expected  next  week. 
Munitions  of  war  were  being  pre- 
pared —  steel-plating  for  ships  was 
ordered  all  over  the  country — vessels 
were  being  built — guns  proved — and 
the  French  dockyards  rang  with  work 
day  and  night.  Such  preparations 
formed  rather  a  curious  concomitant 
of  universal  peace."  Assuming  these 
things  to  be  true — which  we  cannot 
doubt  they  are,  for  statements  to  the 
same  effect  crowd  upon  us  from  every 
quarter — we  would  ask  Mr  Bright 
how  he  can  reconcile  them  with  the 
eminently  pacific  intentions  of  the 
despot  whom  he  admires  so  greatly  ? 
To  us  they  appear  ominous  symptoms, 
requiring  us  to  stand  upon  our  guard. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled 
to  write  thus  about  a  potentate 
who,  had  he  not  given  way  to  per- 
sonal or  dynastical  ambition,  and 
attempted  to  revive  in  France  an 
aggressive  spirit,  which  for  long  was 
the  curse  of  Europe,  might  have  be- 
come our  most  trusted  ally.  He  is 
evidently  desirous  that  we  should  re- 
ceive and  acknowledge  him  in  that  cha- 
racter now,  for  that  unquestionably  is 
his  best  policy.  He  is  deserted  by  the 
rest  of  Europe ;  and  he  is  now  trying 
to  do  what  he  might  easily  have  done 
long  ago,  had  he  not  betrayed  his 
restless  spiritof  ambition — viz.  drawn 
close  the  cords  of  amity  between  Bri- 
tain and  France,  renounced  a  11  projects 
of  aggrandisement,  shown  an  anxious 
wish  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  refrained  from  unusual  arma- 
ments, which  proved  that  he  either 
intended  to  disturb  that  peace,  or  had 
no  confidence  that  tranquillity  could 
be  preserved.  It  rests  with  France 
itself— or,  we  may  rather  say,  accord- 
ing to  its  present  constitution,  with 
the  Emperor  of  the  French — to  be- 
come a  greater,  happier,  and  even 
more  powerful  nation  than  she  is. 
Why  these  extensive  armaments  ?— 
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why  these  navies  ?— why  that  expen- 
diture of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
on  preparations  which  a  peacefully 
disposed  State,  with  almost  no  col- 
onies to  protect,  must  find  intoler- 
ably destructive  to  industry,  if  not 
absolutely  ruinous  to  its  finance) 
Plausible  as  may  be  the  protestations 
of  Louis  Napoleon  —  willing  as  he 
may  be  to  enter  into  commercial 
treaty — we  cannot,  and  we  dare  not, 
overlook  the  fact  that  France  is  arm- 
ing to  the  teeth,  ready  by  sea  or  land 
for  some  new  aggressive  design.  We 
are  most  sincerely  anxious  for  a  firm 
and  enduring  alliance  with  France. 
The  countries  are  too  near  each  other, 
and  too  equally  balanced,  to  admit  of 
differences.  There  is  no  reason,  apart 
from  ambitious,  and  therefore  ille- 
gitimate objects,  why  there  should 
be  any  difference.  Our  real  interests 
do  not  clash.  We  are  not  rivals  in 
any  legitimate  sense  of  the  word  ; 
and  there  are  no  two  nations  in  the 
world  that  are  so  ready  to  recipro- 
cate, if  we  could  only  get  rid  of  that 
feeling  of  distrust  which  seems  mu- 
tually to  beset  us.  But  Britain  has 
one  advantage  which  France  has  not. 
She  is  above  suspicion  ;  and  —  O 
that  we  could  force  upon  the  convic- 
tion of  France  the  grandeur  of  such 
a  position  !  France  has  armed,  and 
is  arming — and  what  is  the  impres- 
sion throughout  Europe  1  Neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  she  contem- 
plates territorial  aggrandisement, 
either  by  force  or  diplomatic  move- 
ments in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and 
that  she  is  a  dangerous  neighbour. 
Britain  has  armed,  and  is  arming, 
and  the  flower  of  its  population  has 
spontaneously  adopted  what  in  other 
countries  is  done  by  coercion — but 
she  has  armed  simply  for  defence, 
resolute  that  her  free  soil  shall  not  be 
sullied  by  the  tread  of  an  invader. 

Uutil  the  Italian  difficulty  is  solved, 
and  the  future  government  of  that 
country  arranged  and  established,  we 
cannot  expect  the  restoration  of  ab- 
solute tranquillity.  But  how  is  it  to 
be  solved  ?  That  is  the  grand  enigma 
of  the  present  day.  If  not  arranged 
by  a  Congress,  the  Italian  States 
must  be  left  free  to  make  their  own 
selection  ;  and  in  that  case  our  im- 
pression is  that  they  will  prefer  being 
annexed  to  Sardinia.  But  we  can- 
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not  speak    confidently  as  to  that. 
Italy  has  never  been  a  nation,  and 
has    no    ancient    reminiscences    of 
common  union  upon  which  it  can 
fall  back.    It  has  been  a  discord- 
ancy of  principalities  and  republics, 
of  local  aggressions  and  intrigues,  of 
feudal  institutions  on  an  extremely 
limited  scale  ;  and  when  we  add  to 
that,  the  difference  of  the  taxation, 
which  appears,  in  the  case  of  the 
duchies,  to  have  been  less  than  that 
which  is  exacted  by  Sardinia,  we 
foresee  that  there  are  elements  of  dis- 
cord which  can  only  be  removed  by 
a  very  liberal  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  power  which  shall  assume  the 
right  of  supremacy.      If  the  Pope 
should  refuse  to  give  up  any  part  of 
his  dominions,  there  may  be  a  trial 
of  strength  between  him  and  his  re- 
volted subjects  :  and  in  that  case  we 
trust  that  the  British  Ministry  will 
not    implicate   themselves    in    the 
quarrel,    beyond    employing     every 
means  of  moral  suasion  to  prevent 
other  powers  from  appearing  in  the 
field.    That  seems  to  us  the   real 
point  of  danger.    If  Naples  should 
take  part  with  the  Pope,  Sardinia 
will  probably  deem  it  her  duty  to 
support  the  people  of  the  Legations. 
We  shall  have  a  civil  war  in  Italy, 
more  French  interference  ;  and  the 
difficulty  wpl  be  practically  solved 
by  the  erection  of  a  French  kingdom 
of  Central  Italy.    All  depends  upon 
Louis  Napoleon.    If  he  is  sincere  in 
his  expressed  wish  for  peace,  for  a 
lasting  alliance  with  Britain,  and  for 
the  internal  improvement  of  France, 
let  him  prove  his  sincerity  by  re- 
ducing his  armament,  discontinuing 
his  warlike  preparations,  withdraw- 
ing his  troops  from  Rome  and  from 
Lombardy,  where  they  are  still  un- 
necessarily, according  to  the  general 
idea  of  Europe,  located,  and  refrain- 
ing   from    any    active    interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy.     If  he  will  do 
this,  he  will  give  to  us  and  to  the 
world  a  much  better  pledge  of  his 
sincerity    than  a  mere  commercial 
treaty.    That  would  be  his   wisest 
policy — indeed,  upon  the  adoption  of 
that,  his  chances  of  establishing  a 
dynasty,  and  securing  for  his  son  the 
succession  to  the  imperial    throne, 
must  mainly  rest.     He  has  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  treatment  he  has 
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met  with  from  any  foreign  power. 
No  one  dreams  of  attacking  France, 
or  undermining  its  prosperity.  The 
curse  of  France  is,  and  has  been,  the 
wretched  dreams  of  ambition  which, 
under  the  delusive  semblance  of  mil- 
itary glory,  haunt  the  sleep  of  her 
soldiery,  and  pervert  the  under- 
standing of  her  statesmen.  Surely 
the  example  of  the  uncle  might 
serve  as  a  sufficient  warning  to  the 
nephew.  After  all  his  aggressions, 
alliances,  victories,  and  conquests, 
the  power  of  the  first  Napoleon  was 
prostrated  on  the  field  of  Leipsic  by 
the  vengeance  of  united  and  out- 
raged Europe  ;  and  the  like  catas- 
trophe will  befall  his  successor,  if, 
unhappily,  he  should  be  led  to  imi- 
tate that  wicked  and  detestable 
career.  Austria,  it  is  quite  plain,  will 
not  again  interfere  in  Central  Italian 
affairs.  She  may  have  quite  enough 
to  do  to  retain  possession  of  Venetia. 
Russia  will  not  interfere,  either  as  re- 
gards the  Duchies  or  the  Legations, 
unless  France  appears  in  the  field. 
Germany  has  no  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  Britain,  up  to  this  time, 
has  been  a  passive  though  not  unin- 
terested spectator.  Let  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  leave  Italy  to  settle  its 
own  affairs,  and  he  will  relieve 
Europe  of  much  of  that  apprehension 
and  distrust  which  late  events  have 
engendered. 

One  word  in  conclusion  with  re- 
gard to  the  volunteer  movement  at 
home.  A  sublimer  spectacle  was 
never  witnessed  than  that  of  a  people 
spontaneously  arming  themselves  to 
be  ready  for  any  emergency ;  and 
most  sincerely  do  we  trust  that  the 
movement  so  auspiciously  begun, 
and  already  so  successfully  advanced, 
will  be  carried  on  until  we  have 
raised  such  a  disciplined  force  in  the 
land  as  will  render  invasion  impos- 
sible. We  shall  not  take  notice  of 
any  criticisms  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  raising  of  such  a  body  : 
they  are  absolutely  contemptible.  In 
broad  military  operations  and  the 
open  field  organisation  is  of  course 
of  the  utmost  importance  ;  but  is  that 
to  supersede  loyalty,  patriotism,  and 
courage  1  Were  the  three  hundred 
of  Leonidas — as  some  of  our  mar- 
tinets seem  to  suppose — trained  to 
the  goose-step  ? — or  did  they  fight 
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less  valiantly,  and  become  immortal, 
because  they  were  enthusiastic  young 
men — indeed  the  volunteersof  Sparta? 
The  volunteer  force  consists  of  the 
very  flower  of  the  British  youth, 
strong,  hardy,  and  intelligent ;  phy- 
sically much  superior  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  recruits,  and  capable  of  being 
trained  to  arms  with  much  more  ease. 
It  is  an  institution  which  the  country 
has  long  wanted,  and  which  ought  in 
every  way  to  be  fostered  and  encou- 
raged. Independently  of  the  feeling 
of  security  and  self-reliance  which  it 
gives  to  the  nation,  it  cannot  but 
produce  a  good  effect  upon  society, 
oy  bringing  together  men  of  all  ranks, 
and  uniting  them  in  a  common  ob- 
ject. Mr  Bright  is  hostile  to  the 
movement  because  he  thinks,  "  that 
of  every  ten  men  who  are  induced 
to  try,  needlessly  as  most  of  us  be- 
lieve, to  connect  themselves  with 
those  organisations,  at  least  nine  will 
come  out  much  less  of  real  reformers 
than  they  thought  they  were."  If 


Mr  Bright  had  said  "  much  less  of 
democrats,"  he  would  have  secured 
our  acquiescence.  It  is  a  loyal  and 
devoted  spirit  that  actuates  the  vo- 
lunteers ;  not  a  grumbling,  carping, 
and  abusive  spirit,  which  seems  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  Quaker. 
Free  intercourse  among  men  of  all 
ranks,  such  as  this  movement  is  cal- 
culated to  promote,  is  the  best  anti- 
dote to  democracy.  The  artisan 
learns  to  appreciate  the  character  of 
the  gentleman,  whom  he  finds  any- 
thing but  haughty  or  supercilious,  as 
represented  by  the  demagogues  of 
the  pothouse — the  gentleman  is  led 
to  recognise  and  respect  the  good 
qualities,  intelligence,  and  patient 
resolution  of  the  artisan.  Long  may 
the  force  continue  to  augment  and 
flourish,  and  be  inspired  by  such  sen- 
timents as  are  expressed  m  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  composed  by  one  of  our 
young  brethren  of  the  rifle,  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  Maga  : — 


THE  VOLUNTEERS*  BONO. 

UP  and  arm  you,  one  and  all ! 

Arm  to  guard  our  native  shore : 
Sons  of  freedom,  hear  the  call — 

Ann  you,  as  in  days  of  yore  ! 

Hearken  not  to  them  that  say, 
"  Is  not  France  our  true  ally  ? 

Never  war  will  come  our  way  ; 
Lay  then,  lay  the  rifle  by." 

Hearken  not,  but  grasp  your  arms  ; 

They  are  walls  and  bulwarks  strong  : 
Let  us  have  no  vain  alarms, 

Tempting  France  to  do  us  wrong. 

Up  to  guard  your  country  ! — arm  you  ; 

Find  a  rifle  ev'ry  man  : 
If  they  say,  "  We  will  not  harm  you," 

Make  it,  "  Neither  will  nor  can." 


Printed  by  William,  Blachcood  Jc  Son*,  Edinburgh. 
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LORD  ELGIN'S  MISSION  TO  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 


A  FRENCH  philosopher  has  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  the  small 
interest  we  used  to  take  in  Chinese 
affairs,  by  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion was  so  portentously  ugly.  A 
certain  amount  of  departure  from  the 
Grecian  model,  he  said,  is  compat- 
ible with  our  esteem.  Nay,  posi- 
tive bad  looks,  if  they  rise  to  the 
frightful,  have  attractions  of  their 
own  ;  but  the  fate  of  a  people  with 
figures  and  faces  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  grotesque  masks  at  a  panto- 
mime is  merely  to  be  laughed  at, 
whatever  woes  befall  them.  Perhaps 
this  to  a  certain  extent  is  true.  No- 
body could  hear  with  the  same  equa- 
nimity of  the  destruction  of  a  village 
of  Circassians  as  of  the  engulfing  by 
earthquake  of  half  the  city  of  Pekin. 
We  should  certainly  feel  more  for 
the  miseries  they  are  exposed  to,  the 
butcheries  that  depopulate  a  pro- 
vince, and  the  total  disregard  of  the 
poor  fellows'  lives  visible  in  the  treat- 
ment bestowed  on  them  by  their 
rulers,  if  they  had  a  little  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  human  face  divine. 
But  the  sight  of  that  ideal  China- 
man, low-browed,  broad  -  mouthed, 


twinkling -eyed,  cunning,  sneaking, 
and  altogether  fantastical  in  his  di- 
vergence from  the  ordinary  work- 
manship even  of  nature's  journey- 
man, separates  him  from  our  sympa- 
thies, and  we  look  on  him  as  if  he 
were  a  native  of  Lilliput  or  Brobdig- 
nag.  And  it  was  not  merely  in  ex- 
ternals they  differed  so  much  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  They  put  them- 
selves beyond  the  sphere  of  Euro- 
pean brotherhood  by  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  policy,  which  seemed 
expressly  designed  to  exclude  those 
touches  of  Nature  which  make  the 
whole  world  kin.  They  professed  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  own  ter- 
ritory—to erect  a  system  of  exclusion 
by  laws  and  regulations  as  complete 
as  their  famous  wall.  Within  this 
sacred  boundary  lay  the  Flowery 
Land.  Beyond  it  were  dark  and 
unknown  nations,  not  worthy  of  con- 
tact with  the  celestial  soil. 

Now,  whether  a  nation  has  a  right 
to  seclude  itself  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  interrupt  by  its  pride 
and  isolation  the  golden  chain  of 
commerce  and  humanity  which  ought 
to  go  round  the  globe,  we  need  not 
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stop  to  inquire.  We  can  take  our 
stand  on  the  fact  that  this  exclusive- 
ness  was  broken  through  ;  they  in- 
vited the  visits  of  foreigners  to  their 
shores,  and  enriched  themselves  with 
our  merchandise  and  money.  The 
next  question  that  arose  was,  How  is 
a  commercial  people  bound  to  treat 
its  customers  ?  May  they  condemn 
the  purchasers  of  their  goods  to  igno- 
minious services,  call  them  insulting 
names,  receive  them  with  insolent 
disdain,  and  threaten  them  with 
pains  and  penalties  if  they  depart 
From  the  course  of  behaviour  pre- 
scribed ?  All  these  questions  were 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  some 
of  the  baser  sort  of  adventurers  whom 
the  sacred  hunger  of  gold  had  car- 
ried to  Canton;  and  by  a  great 
number  of  cotton-souled,  slave-heart- 
ed tradesmen  at  home,  who  thought 
that  coin  was  coin,  even  if  accom- 
panied by  a  kick  for  every  dollar. 
They  were  indignant,  therefore,  when 
Lord  Macartney  in  1793  declined  the 
degrading  ceremony  of  the  Ko-tow 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  and  felt 
no  thrill  of  shame  when  the  result  of 
that  embassy  was  summed  up  in  the 
following  remarkable  wcrds  :  "  We 
entered  Fekin  like  beggars,  we  lived 
there  like  prisoners,  and  we  were 
drummed  out  of  it  like  thieves." 

No  amount  of  ludicrousness  of  vis- 
age could  make  the  British  nation 
take  this  treatment  as  a  joke.  Buck- 
stone  himself  would  cease  to  be 
funny  if  he.pelted  his  pit  with  brick- 
bats ;  and  a  very  well-defined  spirit 
of  hatred  and  distrust  mingled  with 
all  our  succeeding  intercourses  with 
the  absurd-looking  but  treacherous 
denizens  of  the  central  realm.  Other 
embassies  were  little  more  successful 
than  Lord  Macartney's,  except  that 
they  secured  certain  privileges  and 
exemptions  which  delivered  our 
people  from  some  of  the  inconven- 
iences of  their  position.  They  occu- 
pied a  miserable  strip  of  land  on  the 
bank  of  a  muddy  creek ;  but  they 
built  factories  and  houses,  appointed 
their  own  police,  and  tradea,  to  the 
great  increase  of  their  banker's  ac- 
count, and  consoled  themselves  for 
the  daily  insults  they  were  still  ex- 
posed to  by  hearing  the  chink  of 
their  money-boxes  at  home.  The 
smouldering  enmity  broke  out  occa- 
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sionally,  and  on  every  occasion  the 
improved  national  spirit  was  shown 
in  the  firmer  demonstration  of  our 
self-respect.  We  stood  not  only  on 
our  treaty  stipulations,  but  on  the 
higher  ground  of  our  natural  right 
to  good  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
people  whose  wares  we  took  and 
paid  for.  We  looked  on  China  as  a 
shop  which  we  had  a  right  to  enter, 
and  resented  any  insolence  shown  us 
in  our  dealings  as  we  should  call  a 
grocer's  foreman  to  order  if  he  told 
us  to  pay  for  our  sugar  upon  our 
knees,  or  only  allowed  us  to  stand 
on  one  plank,  and  that  a  very  dirty 
and  unsafe  one,  in  the  outer  passage. 
Failing  to  obtain  reparation  from  the 
underlings,  we  determined  to  carry 
our  complaint  (and  oak  cudgel)  into 
the  private  parlours  of  the  fig-dealer 
himself,  make  him  dismiss  his  im- 
pudent apprentices,  give  us  a  written 
permission  to  go  into  any  of  the 
rooms  where  his  goods  are  displayed 
without  being  hustled  by  the  porters, 
and,  to  make  matters  safe  for  the 
future,  to  admit  a  confidential  clerk 
of  ours  at  all  times  into  his  business 
office,  or,  if  need  were,  to  his  private 
villa  at  Balham,  and  have  any  mis- 
understanding rectified  without  the 
trouble  of  correspondence.  If  he 
declined,  we  should  certainly  horse- 
whip his  junior  partners,  and  very 
likely  pull  his  own  nose.  Thence  the 
capture  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Ningpo, 
Ching-kian,  and  Nankin,  in  1842, 
where  we  thrashed  the  shopmen  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  and  hence 
the  attempt  to  bring  the  head  of  the 
firm  to  reason,  which  is  so  excel- 
lently described  in  Lord  Elgin's  Em- 
bassy to  China  in  1857. 

We  need  not  rake  up  the  ashes  of 
the  extinct  controversy  about  the 
seizure  of  the  Arrow.  Many  wise 
and  good  men  were  of  opinion  that 
the  casug  belli  was  not  sufficient,  and 
that  hostilities  founded  on  that  quar- 
rel were  cruel  and  unnecessary.  But 
the  whole  nation  rallied  to  the  cause 
of  self -vindication,  when  it  was  found 
that  that  outrage  was  but  a  symptom 
of  the  hidden  hate  and  the  resolution 
to  insult  Greater  interests  came  into 
play.  It  was  indispensible  to  show 
that  we  had  might  as  well  as  right 
upon  our  side,  and  the  discussion  was 
transferred  from  paper  to  the  broad- 
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sides  of  our  men-of-war.  Commis- 
sioner Yeh  was  the  incarnation  of 
Chinese  insolence  and  stubborn  pride. 
He  opposed  a  passive  resistance,  even 
to  the  36-pounders  that  tore  holes  in 
the  walls  of  his  residence ;  and  all  the 
time  we  were  seizing  his  forts  aud 
firing  on  the  government  buildings, 
he  persisted  in  treating  us  with  con- 
tempt. The  only  compliment  he  paid 
us  was  in  sending  fire- vessels  down 
the  stream  to  burn  our  ships,  and 
offering  a  reward  of  thirty  dollars  for 
every  English  head.  But  our  force 
was  insufficient  to  make  a  proper 
impression  on  the  vast  extent  of  a 
town  with  a  million  inhabitants,  and 
on  the  fears  or  reasoning  powers  of  a 
brutally  ignorant  and  blindly-obsti- 
nate barbarian  like  Yeh.  Chinese 
incendiaries  succeeded  in  burning 
down  the  foreign  factories,  and  "Ad- 
miral Seymour  contented  himself 
with  attacking  the  Factory  Garden, 
and  holding  it  with  three  hundred 
men.  Sir  John  Bo  wring  could  not 
find  words  in  all  the  languages  he 
has  mastered  to  express  his  amaze- 
ment at  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
missioner ;  and  that  conduct  got 
beyond  the  descriptive  powers  even  of 
higher  linguists  than  Sir  John,  for 
he  kidnapped  our  countrymen  if  they 
strayed  a  yard  into  the  country  ; 
seized  our  steamers  by  stratagem,  and 
decapitated  the  crew  and  passengers ; 
sank  junks  in  the  river,  and  nearly 
blew  up  one  of  our  ships  with  an  ex- 
plosive machine.  On  the  12th  of 
January  1857,  our  position  in  the 
Factory  Garden  having  been  threat- 
ened, and  a  party  of  the  59th  Regi- 
ment being  repulsed  on  their  advance 
to  the  city  walls,  the  Admiral  with- 
drew to  the  Macao  Fort,  and  sent 
pressing  demands  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  for  a  reinforcement 
of  five  thousand  men.  This  was  the 
position  we  held  in  February  1857, 
after  having  begun  with  threatening 
to  seize  the  defences  of  Canton,  and 
insisting  on  the  full  extent  of  our 
right  to  free  access  to  the  city  under 
the  treaty.  We  were  cooped  up  in  a 
small  fortress,  and  Yeh,  feeding  fat 
the  grudge  he  bore  us,  wrote  to  the 
Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  that  he 
was  punishing  the  barbarian  rebels 
with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 
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"  There  was  one  conviction,"  says  Mr 
Oliphant,  "  arising  out  of  all  this, 
which  irresistibly  impressed  itself  up- 
on the  mind  of  every  new-comer,  and 
which  was — that  a  continuance  of 
this  state  of  matters  would  not  only 
injure  our  colony,  impair  our  prestige, 
embarrass  us  in  our  relations  with 
neutral  powers,  and  imperil  our  com- 
merce at  all  the  other  ports  of  the 
empire,  but  enhance  materially  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  negotia- 
tions which  might  be  attempted  di- 
rectly with  the  Court  of  Pekin.  It 
could  hardly  be  expected  or  hoped 
that,  while  Yeh  was  waging  a  success- 
ful war  with  us  in  the  Canton  river, 
we  could  be  treating  on  favourable 
terms  in  the  Peiho." 

England  was  no  little  astonished 
at  the  reports  which  reached  her  of 
these  unexpected  events.  France, 
Russia,  and  America  were  no  less 
alive  to  the  crisis  probably  at  hand, 
and  determined  to  send  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  China.  Five  thousand 
English  troops  were  sent  out,  with  a 
staff  equipment  for  a  much  larger 
army,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  our 
special  envoy  and  high  commis- 
sioner, Lord  Elgin,  and  his  secretary, 
attaches,  and  private  secretary  (Mr 
Oliphant),  were  rushing  across  the 
Desert  in  the  first  train  which  had 
ever  carried  passengers  to  the  central 
station,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust, 
and  indulging  in  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  the  future. 

The  first  independent  act  of  Lord 
Elgin  showed  of  what  fine  metal  be 
was  made.  Red-tape  has  no  more 
power  over  the  limbs  of  a  true  man 
than  green  withes  upon  the  arms  of 
Samson.  When  they  reached  Galle, 
they  heard  from  General  Ashburn- 
ham,  who  was  on  his  way  from  Bombay 
for  the  chief  command  in  China,  the 
first  intimation  of  the  disaffection  of 
the  sepoy  troops,  which  darkened 
into  the  tragedies  of  Delhi  and  Mee- 
rut,  and  Lord  Elgin's  mind  was 
^uickly  made  up.  Let  China  wait 
till  Hindostan  is  safe  ;  and  he  waited 
at  Singapore  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Shannon,  a  name  not  more  famous 
under  the  gallant  Broke,  than  be- 
neath the  flag  of  Captain  William 
Peel ;  and  having  made  arrangements 
for  the  diversion  of  the  Chinese  ex- 
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peditionary  force  to  the  assistance  of 
the  English,  now  enveloped  in  the 
full  horrors  of  the  Indian  mutiny, 
he  set  sail  for  Hong-Kong,  to  form 
his  judgment  in  accordance  with  the 
altered  position  of  affairs.  Baron 
Gros,  the  French  ambassador,  with 
whom  he  was  instructed  to  act  in 
common,  was  not  expected  for  three 
months.  The  troops  sent  to  India 
had  diminished  our  force  so  as  to 
render  the  capture  and  occupation 
of  Canton  impossible  in  the  opinion 
of  the  cpmmandere-in-chief.  A  re- 
sidence, involving  total  inaction  at 
Hong-Kong  would  have  injured  the 
prestige  of  the  mission,  and  in  thirty- 
six  hours  after  the  arrival  of  fresh 
reports  confirming  the  alarming 
nature  of  the  Indian  outbreak,  the 
Shannon,  with  the  Ambassador  on 
board,  was  ploughing  her  way  over 
the  China  Sea,  and  Lord  Elgin  tele- 
graphed from  Diamond  Harbour  to 
Lord  Canning  that  he  was  close  at 
hand  with  seventeen  hundred  men, 
blue-jackets  included. 

"  As  we  swept  past  Garden  Reach,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  8th  August,  the  ex- 
citement on  board  was  increased  by  early 
indications  of  the  satisfaction  with  which 
our  appearance  was  hailed  on  shore. 
First  our  stately  ship  suddenly  burst 
upon  the  astonished  gaze  of  two  Euro- 
pean gentlemen  taking  their  evening  walk, 
who,  seeing  her  crowded  with  the  eager 
faces  of  men  ready  for  the  fray,  took  off 
their  hats  and  cheered  wildly  ;  then  the 
respectable  skipper  of  a  merchantman 
worked  himself  into  a  state  of  frenzy, 
and  made  us  a  long  speech,  which  we 
could  not  hear,  but  the  violence  of  his 
gesticulations  left  us  in  little  doubt  as  to 
its  import;  then  his  crew  took  up  the 
cheer,  which  was  passed  on  at  intervals 
until  the  thunder  of  our  68-pounders 
drowned  every  other  sound ;  shattered 
the  windows  of  sundry  of  the  '  Palaces ; ' 
attracted  a  crowd  of  spectators  to  the 
Mai  dan,  and  brought  the  contents  of 
Fort  William  on  to  the  glacis. 

"  As  soon  as  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  collected 
there  sent  up  a  series  of  hearty  cheers  ; 
a  moment  more  and  our  men  were 
clustered  like  ants  upon  the  rigging, 
and,  in  the  energy  which  they  threw 
into  their  ringing  response,  they  pledged 
themselves  to  the  achievement  of  those 
deeds  of  valour  which  have  since  covered 
the  Naval  Brigade  with  glory.  After  the 
fort  had  saluted,  Lord  Elgin  landed  amid 
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the  cheers  of  the  crowd  assembled  at  the 
Ghaut  to  receive  him,  and  proceeded  to 
Government  House,  gratified  to  learn, 
not  merely  from  the  popular  demonstra- 
tions, but  from  Lord  Canning  himself, 
that  though  happily  the  physical  force 
he  had  brought  with  him  was  not  re- 
quired to  act  in  defence  of  the  city,  still 
that  the  presence  of  a  man-of-war  larger 
than  any  former  ship  that  had  ever  an- 
chored abreast  of  the  Maidan,  and  whose 
guns  commanded  the  city,  was  calculated 
to  produce  upon  both  the  European  and 
native  population  a  most  wholesome 
moral  effect,  more  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  near  approach  of  the  Mohur- 
rum  had  created  in  men's  minds  an  un- 
usual degree  of  apprehension  and  excite- 
ment." 

The  wondrous  state  of  quiet  self- 
reliance  in  the  great  city,  where  the 
British  inhabitants  showed  the  same 
apparent  indifference  to  the  daily- 
increasing  reports  of  disaffection  and 
disaster,  as  if  their  lives  and  fortunes 
did  not  hang  upon  the  result,  belongs 
more,  perhaps,  to  the  history  of  India 
than  to  the  Chinese  mission.  The 
account  of  it,  however,  is  worth  quot- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  the  philosophic 
explanation  given  of  that  otherwise 
unaccountable  calm. 

"  Those  who  are  removed  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  scene  of  thrilling 
events,  and  experience  at  the  receipt  of 
periodical  intelligence  from  it  an  intense 
degree  of  excitement,  forget  that  if  those 
on  the  spot  were  to  be  subjected  to  a 
similar  strain  upon  the  nervous  system, 
continued  over  a  length  of  time,  it  would 
give  way  altogether.  Providentially  the 
very  proximity  of  the  danger,  and  con- 
stant familiarity  with  those  horrible  de- 
tails, which,  arriving  by  instalments  in 
England,  acted  on  society  like  a  series  of 
electric  shocks,  produced  a  calmness  al- 
most amounting  to  apathy  in  India.  So 
far  as  the  outward  aspect  of  society  was 
concerned,  Calcutta  was  just  as  I  had 
left  it  seven  years  before.  The  Maidan 
was  just  as  crowded  by  its  beauty  and 
fashion  now  as  it  used  to  be  then ;  burra- 
cannas  were  nearly  as  numerous,  consider- 
ing it  was  the  height  of  the  hot  weather ; 
and  there  was  even  a  wretched  attempt 
at  an  opera,  which,  however,  was  very 
thinly  attended.  The  only  differences  I 
observed  were,  that  constant  reviews 
took  place  of  volunteer  corps  ;  that  the 
Governor-General's  body-guard  mounted 
sentry  without  swords  ;  and  that  dining 
in  Fort  William  involved  the  risk  of 
being  bayoneted  by  a  series  of  Irish  een- 
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tries, who  would  nob  admit  your  pronun- 
ciation of  the  parole  to  be  correct,  and 
were  haunted  by  the  suspicion  that  you 
were  the  King  of  Oude  in  disguise  escap- 
ing in  a  buggy." 

This  was  in  August  1857,  and  the 
storm  had  reached  its  gloomiest 
point.  The  siege  of  Delhi  was  going 
feebly  on ;  Agra  was  invested  by  the 
mutineers  ;  Lucknow  was  surround- 
ed by  its  infuriated  foes.  At  Dina- 
pore  our  troops  had  been  defeated, 
and  Havelock  himself  retired  to 
Cawnpore  with  his  gallant  little 
army  unreinforced,  decimated  by 
cholera,  and  worn  out  with  battles 
and  fatigue.  Not  a  moment  was  lost. 
The  Shannon  was  dismantled,  and  her 
sailors  formed  into  the  famous  Naval 
Brigade  which  rendered  Sir  William 
Peel  immortal.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
unexpectedly  arrived  to  assume  the 
chief  command.  Native  regiments 
were  invited  to  volunteer  for  service 
in  China,  and  one  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. A  reinforcement  of  fifteen 
hundred  marines  was  promised  from 
home,  to  replace  the  troops  so  oppor- 
tunely and  magnanimously  diverted 
to  Hindostan  ;  and  after  a  month  of 
activity  and  consultation,  Lord  Elgin 
embarked  on  board  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  steamer  the  Ava,  and 
found  his  way  once  more  to  Hong- 
Kong. 

But  in  no  better  position  to  achieve 
the  objects  of  his  mission  than 
when  he  was  there  two  months 
before.  Baron  Gros  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. Troops  from  England  could 
not  be  expected  till  November. 
Without  their  aid  a  visit  to  the  Peiho 
was  impossible.  Residence  at  Hong- 
Kong  had  no  great  attraction,  and 
exposed  us  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
Chinese.  But  patience  is  only  cour- 
age in  repose.  Lord  Elgin  waited. 
Baron  Gros  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
October,  and  on  the  28th  the  Impera- 
dor,  with  the  first  batch  of  English 
marines  on  board,  cast  anchor  under 
Point  Victoria.  "It  was  the  first 
faint  glimmering  of  day-light  after 
the  long  night  of  despondency  and 
inaction." 

A  very  interesting  voyage  to  Man- 
illa, with  an  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  that  very  peculiar 
island,  forms  an  episode  of  Mr  Oli- 
phant's  book,  which  leaves  time  for 
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all  the  preparations  to  be  made  be- 
hind the  scenes  for  the  first  act  of  the 
Chinese  drama.  While  Lord  Elgin 
was  concerting  measures  at  Hong- 
Kong,  his  secretary  obtained  permis- 
sion to  take  a  trip  with  Captain 
Sherard  Osborn  onboard  the  Furious; 
and  with  such  a  captain,  and  having 
as  his  companion  on  this  occasion 
Mr  Wingrove  Cooke,  whose  cor- 
respondence in  the  Times  render- 
ed us  more  acquainted  with  Com- 
missioner Yeh  than  if  he  had  been 
churchwarden  of  our  native  parish, 
we  may  believe  that  the  excursion 
was  of  the.  pleasantest.  The  results 
of  it  here  detailed  are  a  capital  view 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Spanish  settlement,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  capabilities  as  a  place  of 
trade.  These,  however,  are  but  the 
amusements  of  the  pit  before  the  cur- 
tain draws  up.  The  seats  were  now 
filled,  the  musicians  were  tuning 
their  instruments,  and  the  voyagers 
got  back  to  Hong-Kong  just  in  time 
for  the  first  crash  of  the  overture.  The 
American  minister,  Mr  Reed,  had  ar- 
rived. Count  Poutiatine,  the  Rus- 
sian envoy,  had  also  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  very  crestfallen  condi- 
tion, for  he  had  petitioned  for  admis- 
sion to  Pekin  by  way  of  Kiahkta, 
and  been  refused.  He  had  gone  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  and  been 
told  that  no  communication  from 
that  point  would  be  attended  to  ;  and 
when  the  Chinese  yielded  so  far  as 
to  promise  an  answer  if  he  would 
leave  the  place  and  return  to  receive 
it,  he  had  gone  back  expecting  a  fa- 
vourable reply,  but  found  it  was  a 
refusal  to  see  him  at  Pekin,  with  an 
intimation  that  under  no  circum- 
stances could  the  performance  of  the 
Ko-tow  be  dispensed  with.  This  to 
the  personal  representative  of  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  !  Poutia- 
tine came  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
Lord  Elgin,  that  no  impression  could 
be  made  on  the  self-sufficient  poten- 
tate and  his  pig-headed  mandarins, 
except  by  appearing  in  great  force 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  with 
flat-bottomed  boats  to  navigate  the 
shallow  waters  leading  towards  the 
capital. 

When  a  considerable  fleet  was  as- 
sembled, and  the  marines  had  arrived 
from  England,  the  island  of  Honan 
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was  taken  possession  of  as  a  material 
guarantee,  an<l  a  peremptory  demand 
was  made  for  the  rights  secured  to  us 
by  treaty.  But  as  Yeh  kept  up  the 
same  tone  of  insulting  superiority  as 
before,  the  Ambassadors  resolved  to 
place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
naval  and  military  authorities,  but 
that  a  few  davs' grace  should  be  given 
beyond  the  delai  fatal,  to  allow  the 
inhabitants  of  Canton  an  opportunity 
to  escape.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
seemed  far  from  inclined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Admiral's  good- 
nature. 

The  hills  all  round  were  crowded 
with  spectators  of  the  coming  fray, 
probably  in  expectation  of  seeing  the 
barbarians  annihilated  by  the  irre- 
sistible valour  of  the  braves.  The 
cannonade  began  on  a  greater  scale 
than  on  previous  occasions.  English 
soldiers,  the  French  naval  brigade, 
and  the  blue-jackets  of  the  Furious, 
landed  at  a  village  on  the  shore 
which  had  been  taken  possession  of 
the  day  before.  The  French  boats 
happened  to  touch  the  beach  first, 
and  some  waste  of  breath  occurred 
in  calling  on  the  absent  "  Empreur" 
to  bear  witness  that  his  gallant  sub- 
jects had  commenced  the  conquest 
of  China,  Lin's  Fort  was  attacked 
with  the  light  field-piece  of  the  bri- 
gade, and  the  minie  rifles  of  the  59th ; 
and  when  the  fire  had  sent  every 
man  of  the  garrison  scampering  as 
hard  as  his  ridiculous  legs  could 
carry  him,  and  the  fortress  was  as 
empty  as  a  ball-room  at  daybreak, 
the  same  waste  of  breath  occurred 
in  celebrating  the  fact  that  the 
French  were  first  to  enter  the  deserted 
place,  and  fifty  little  tricolored  flags 
brought  forth  from  the  assailants' 
pockets,  convinced  the  few  men  com- 
posing the  party  that  they  had  done 
the  whole  business.  The  Admiral, 
in  a  glow  of  pride  and  admiration, 
embraced  the  sergeant  of  the  brigade, 
who  was  loudest  in  adjurations  to 
the  Empreur,  and  adorned  him  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour  on  the  spot — 
a  harmless  boast,  and  not  sufficient 
to  blind  us  to  the  real  bravery  that 
underlay  so  much  self-glorification. 

The  attack  closed  in.  upon  the 
walls  of  the  town,  while  the  cannon- 
nde  from  ships  and  batteries  still 
continued  on  the  following  day. 
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General  Straubenzee  advanced  with 
his  staff  to  reconnoitre,  and  the  fleet 
and  army  had  equally  to  regret  the 
death  of  Captain  Bate,  wno  had 
volunteered  to  inspect  a  ditch  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  gingalls.  The  59th, 
and  the  rifle  company  of  a  regiment  of 
Madras  native  infantry,  watched  the 
embrasures,  gun  in  hand.  The  brigade 
of  British  marines  dispersed  a  great 
congregation  of  braves  on  the  right 
Ammunition  was  brought  up  to  the 
front  by  the  Land  Transport  Corps, 
composed  of  Chinamen,  who  seemed 
to  have  neither  fear  of  bullets  nor 
love  of  their  country  in  presence  of 
the  dollars  of  the  invaders.  The 
order  for  escalade  was  given,  and, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  French  and 
English  clambered  up  the  ladders — 
Major  Luard  being  the  first  man  on 
the  walls— and  Canton  lay  at  their 
feet.  A  great  city  two  hundred  feet 
below  their  level — "  a  vast  expanse 
of  roofs — a  labyrinth  of  intricate 
lanes,  which  bewildered  the  eye  that 
vainly  attempted  to  follow  their 
windings— a  pagoda  here — there  a 
many-storied  temple,  or  the  succes- 
sive roofs  of  a  yamun  embowered 
in  luxuriant  foliage,  above  which 
towered  a  pair  of  mandarin  poles ; 
and,  beyona  all,  the  tapering  masts 
of  our  ships.  Such  were  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  view  in  a  south- 
ernly  direction  ;  but  its  striking  ele- 
ment was  that  impressive  silence — 
that  absence  of  all  movement  on  the 
part  of  a  population  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  that  lay  as  though  entombed 
within,  whose  very  pulsation  seemed 
arrested  by  the  terrors  of  the  night 
before,  and  whose  only  desire,  if  they 
could  think  at  all,  appeared  to  be 
that  the  bare  fact  of  their  existence 
should  be  forgotten  by  the  con- 
querors." The  loss  on  our  side  was 
so  trifling  as  not  only  to  hinder  any 
violent  outburst  of  triumph  for  vic- 
tory over  such  contemptible  enemies, 
but  to  make  any  future  failure  against 
them  inexcusable — "  unless,"  as  Mr 
Oliphant  cautiously  adds,  "  under 
very  peculiar  and  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances." The  returns  gave  a 
list  of  eight  men  killed  and  seventy- 
one  wounded  out  of  the  whole  force 
of  five  thousand  men ;  while  the 
French,  out  of  their  nine  hundred, 
had  only  two  men  killed  and  thirty 
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wounded.  A  circuit  of  the  walls 
was  made  by  the  General,  and  guards 
were  posted  at  the  different  gates. 
The  vacant  spaces  between  the  walls 
and  the  buildings  were  also  occupied. 
Canton  continued  submissive  and 
calm,  as  if  coming  all  at  once  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  helplessness  against 
European  power;  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  Lord  Elgin  ascended 
the  wall  to  look  over  the  scene  of  his 
triumph,  and  must  have  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  farther  trouble  in  store 
when  he  heard  that  the  redoubtable 
Yeh  had  resumed  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  place,  and,  not  bating  a 
jot  of  his  arrogance  and  pride,  was 
expecting  a  renewal  of  our  negotia- 
tions. 

Five  days  of  the  year  1858  were 
allowed  to  elapse,  and  then  it  was 
resolved  to  lay  hands  on  the  Imperial 
Commissioner,  as  the  shortest  method 
of  showing  him  that  the  state  of  af- 
fairs was  changed.  It  was  like  an 
otter-hunt  in  a  woody  valley,  and 
beaters  were  sent  out  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  French  proceeded  by  the 
east  and  west  street,  known  as  the 
Avenue  of  Benevolence  and  Love, 
and  caught  the  Tartar  General  in 
one  of  the  yamuns.  The  English 
marines  went  to  the  Governor's 
house,  and  captured  Pihkwei ;  but 
it  was  left  for  Mr  Consul  Parkes 
to  trace  the  cunning  animal  to  its 
hole,  and  beat  him  up  at  the  quar- 
ters of  the  Tartar  second  in  com- 
mand. A  hundred  blue -jackets, 
under  Captain  Key,  enabled  Mr 
Parkes  to  break  in  the  doors ;  and 
an  old  man  in  a  mandarin's  coat 
came  forward  and  gave  himself  up, 
confessing  that  he  was  Yeh.  But 
Captain  Key  had  seen  a  portrait  of 
the  great  Commissioner,  and  thrust 
the  impostor  to  one  side ;  then  hear- 
ing a  noise  of  people  escaping  by  the 
back-door,  and  seeing  a  stout  man  in 
a  narrow  passage,  waddling  off  with 
all  his  might,  he  threw  his  arms 
round  the  neck  of  the  fugitive,  and 
claimed  him  as  his  prisoner.  The 
otter  was  found.  A  brutal-looking, 
fishy-faced,  cruel-eyed  monster,  which 
it  was  found  necessary,  on  account  of 
its  indomitable  temper,  to  keep  in 
safe  custody  on  board  ship,  while 
Lord  Elgin  was  consulting  how  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  enormous 
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city  he  had  captured,  and  show  that 
our  enmity  was  limited  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Following  the  old  policy  by  which 
the  barbaric  conquerors  of  Rome  en- 
larged the  authority  of  the  Pope,  to 
which  the  population  had  been  ac- 
customed as  representative  of  the 
imperial  power,  Lord  Elgin  and 
Baron  Gros  installed  Pihkwei,  the 
civil  governor,  in  his  ancient  seat, 
empowering  him  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  great  city,  subject  only 
to  the  approval  of  the  Ambassadors, 
and  subordinate  in  all  things  to  the 
command  of  the  General  of  the  expedi- 
tion. They  conducted  the  astonished 
Chinaman  from  his  confinement  as  a 
captive  of  war  to  the  yamun  he  had 
formerly  occupied,  and  lavished  such 
ceremonial  politenesses,  both  on  him 
and  the  Tartar  general,  that  the  first 
thing  these  two  dignitaries  did  was 
to  dispute  about  the  precedence  al- 
lotted to  them  in  the  procession  and 
assemblage.  It  was  resolved  that 
they  should  take  rank  immediately 
after  the  plenipotentiaries ;  and  the 
Cantonese  concluded  at  once  that  the 
terror  of  their  Emperor's  name  had 
sufficed  to  make  the  barbarian  ad- 
mirals and  generals  know  their  posi- 
tion, and  take  a  place  below  the 
native  chiefs.  Lord  Elgin's  object 
was  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the 
governor  he  had  appointed  by  every 
manifestation  of  respect ;  and  Pih- 
kwei, following  the  precedent  of  the 
Popes,  as  the  ministers  had  adopted 
that  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  took 
in  serious  earnest  the  demonstrations 
of  respect  and  humility,  and  looked 
down  with  benign  condescension  on 
the  masters  who  called  themselves 
his  subordinates.  A  dignified  ad- 
dress by  Lord  Elgin,  in  which  our 
claims  were  set  forth,  and  our  friend- 
ly feelings  expressed,  extracted  from 
Pihkwei  a  modest  answer,  which 
ended  with  a  hope  that  there  would  be 
a  speedy  re-establishment  of  a  good 
understanding  between  the  nations. 

This  desirable  object  was  so  far 
gained,  that  the  Chinamen  began  to 
perceive  we  were  anxious  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  concord. 
Our  English  soldiers  and  sailors  re- 
strained their  almost  irrepressible  de- 
sire to  make  fun  of  the  extraordinary- 
looking  mortals  who  appeared  so 
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strange  to  them  ;  and  the  vainest 
and  most  bigoted  of  the  Celestials, 
who  probably  thought  John  Bull  and 
Johnny  Crapaud  as  far  removed  from 
the  proper  proportions  of  humanity 
as  we  thought  them,  repressed  their 
insolent  bearing.  They  lost  their  de- 
fiant and  insulting  manner,  and  sub- 
stituted for  it  an  air  of  profound 
submission  and  humility,  always  re- 
maining in  a  standing  position  as  a 
European  passed,  letting  down  their 
tails,  in  accordance  with  their  own 
customs  when  desirous  of  showing 
respect,  and  uncovering  their  heads 
out  of  deference  to  our  prejudices 
upon  the  subject  Nothing  was  left  un- 
done to  restore  the  public  confidence ; 
and  as  our  patrols  excited  alarm  by 
their  measured  tread  and  shining 
arms,  the  notable  device  was  hit 
upon  of  a  joint  city -guard.  The 
allied  police  paraded  the  streets,  each 
after  its  own  kind — a  file  of  marines 
walking  amicably  by  the  side  of  a 
file  of  Chinamen,  the  one  headed  by 
a  sergeant,  and  the  other  by  a  petty 
mandarin  gracefully  fanning  himself. 
In  addition  to  this  military  protec- 
tion, the  inhabitants  derived  comfort 
under  their  affliction  from  the  daily 
visits  of  Lord  Elgin  himself.  Through 
all  quarters  of  the  town  he  pursued 
his  researches,  getting  as  much  in- 
formation as  he  could  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  and  ready  to  rectify 
anything  he  saw  amiss  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  garrison.  But  never 
did  men  behave  with  such  self-com- 
mand, or  cause  so  little  uneasiness, 
as  the  troops  of  both  the  nations  en- 
gaged. French  and  English  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  exactness  of  their 
discipline,  and  everything  seemed 
tending  to  the  creation  of  a  feel- 
ing between  the  Cantonese  and  the 
Barbarians  which  never  existed  be- 
fore. Certain  circumstances,  however, 
caused  some  doubt  from  the  first  of 
the  sincerity  of  this  apparent  calm. 
Mr  Parkes  discovered  some  procla- 
mations intended  to  inflame  the  po- 
pulation against  foreigners,  and  a 
constant  flood  of  emigration  poured 
through  the  west  gate.  "  It  was 
singular,"  says  Mr  Oliphant,  "to 
stand  here  and  watch  this  exodus  : 
to  observe  the  miscellaneous  pro- 
perty which  was  being  conveyed  by 
patient  coolies  followed  by  anxious 
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tables  and  chairs  at  one  end  of  his 
stick,  and  two  babies  at  the  other : 
coffins  balanced  pots  of  manure  :  and 
men  transported  articles  which  we 
should  consider  worthless,  as  care- 
fully as  their  wives ;  nor,  considering 
the  general  aspect  of  the  female  part 
of  the  population,  was  this  wonder- 
ful, when  to  their  natural  ugliness  is 
added  the  deformity  of  feet  and  ap- 
parent entire  absence  of  arms— for  a 
Chinese  woman  seldom  makes  use  of 
the  sleeves  of  her  jacket — anything 
more  unprepossessing  than  the  lady 
part  of  the  community  could  not  be 
well  conceived." 

But  this  depreciatory  view  of  the 
female  charms  of  Canton  is  taken 
from  our  European  point  of  sight. 
In  the  eyes  of  John  Chinaman,  the 
Venus  de  Medici  would  have  no 
chance  against  the  interesting  cripple 
whose  flat  face  and  footless  extremi- 
ties had  supplied  from  his  earliest 
years  his  ideal  of  feminine  beauty. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  description 
of  the  fairest  of  the  equestrians  in 
Hyde  Park  or  the  Champs  Elysee[s 
from  the  pen  of  Fum  Hoam  to  his 
friend  the  young  artist  in  Quang- 
Tung.  The  subject,  however,  upon 
which  Chinaman  and  European 
agreed,  was  the  advantage  of  a 
lucrative  trade.  No  difference  of 
taste  existed  as  to  the  shape  and 
colour  of  the  dollar,  and  Pihkwei 
made  a  proposal  to  Lord  Elgin  for  the 
renewal  of  their  commercial  rela- 
tions. "  By  every  day,"  he  says, "  that 
the  opening  of  the  port  Is  accelerat- 
ed, by  so  much  is  the  restoration  of 
public  confidence  accelerated,  not 
only  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese, 
but  in  the  minds  of  the  merchants  in 
every  nation  as  well  The  eagerness 
with  which  merchants  will  devote 
themselves  to  gain,  if  the  trade  be 
now  thrown  well  open,  will  increase 
manifold  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween our  nations,  and  the  step  will 
thus  at  the  same  time  enhance  your 
Excellency's  reputation."  Whether 
the  last  consideration  was  of  weight 
or  not  we  are  not  told,  but  the 
spectacle  of  a  Chinese  authority  peti- 
tioning for  a  resumption  of  dealings 
with  the  hitherto  despised  barbari- 
ans was  so  extraordinary,  that  great 
hopes  were  entertained  of  a  change 
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in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  a 
fresh  determination  was  taken  to 
come  to  closer  quarters  with  the 
Emperor  himself.  The  Russian  minis- 
ter was  of  opinion  that  no  good ' 
could  be  expected  unless  we  could 
establish  a  pressure  on  Pekin.  Large 
ships  were  known  by  the  court  man- 
darins to  be  unable  to  ascend  the 
Peiho,  and  probably  they  had  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  power 
of  such  paltry-looking  craft  as  the 
gunboats  j  though  their  own  dwarf 
horticulture  might  have  told  them 
that  the  quantity  of  fruit  is  some- 
times in  converse  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  tree ;  and  Lord  Elgin, 
feeling  confidence  in  the  swarm  of 
small  vessels  at  his  disposal,  and 
anxious  to  leave  Canton  in  a  con- 
tented state  behind  him,  acceded  to 
the  proposition  of  Pihkwei,  and  raised 
the  blockade  which  had  paralysed 
commerce  for  seventeen  months, 
establishing  a  custom-house  under 
Chinese  officials  at  Whampoa,  while 
he  still  kept  Canton  itself  under  the 
safeguard  of  martial  law.  The  ex- 
periment was  eminently  successful. 
The  dammed-up  trade  flowed  in  a  few 
weeks  in  its  usual  channel,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  exports  were  paid  for 
in  British  goods.  Meantime  re- 
inforcements came  in  from  India. 
Three  regiments  from  Bengal  set  the 
Queen's  59th  at  liberty  to  aid  the 
negotiations  in  the  north ;  and  hav- 
ing sent  Yeh  the  stubborn  as  a  pri- 
soner to  Calcutta,  Lord  Elgin,  in  com- 
mon with  the  ministers  of  France, 
America,  and  Russia,  sent  a  com- 
munication to  Pekin  demanding  a 
plenipotentiary  possessing  full  powers 
to  treat  on  the  several  points  speci- 
fied in  their  letters,  to  be  sent  to 
Shanghai.  In  the  event  of  an  Im- 
perial Commissioner  not  being  sent 
there  before  the  end  of  March,  the 
allied  Ambassadors  declared  it  to  be 
their  intention  to  proceed  to  some 
point  nearer  the  capital,  with  the 
view  of  placing  themselves  more 
directly  in  communication  with  the 
high  officers  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. Lord  Elgin  addressed  his 
despatch  to  Yu,  the  senior  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  and  in  it,  after  a  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Canton,  he  reiterated  the  claims  so 
often  advanced  before, — the  residence 


of  a  minister  at  or  near  the  Court, 
and  freer  intercourse  with  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  latter 
part  of  this  document  was  the 
weightiest.  In  this  the  British  Pleni- 
potentiary reserved  for  himself  the 
right  of  having  recourse  without 
farther  announcement,  delay,  or  de- 
claration of  hostilities,  to  such  mea- 
sures in  vindication  of  the  claims  of 
his  country  on  China  as  in  his  judg- 
ment it  might  appear  advisable  to 
adopt.  The  bearers  of  this  commu- 
nication were  Mr  Oliphant  and  the 
Vicomte  de  Contades.  The  American 
and  Russian  notes  were  sent  by  the 
United  States  frigate  Mississippi,  but 
on  arrival  at  Shanghai  they  were  given 
in  charge  to  the  French  and  English 
secretaries  ;  and  as  the  great  chief  of 
Shanghai  was  absent,  it  was  resolved 
to  deliver  the  missives  into  the  hands 
of  a  mandarin  of  still  more  exalted 
rank,  who  ruled  over  the  second  city 
in  the  empire,  by  name  Soo-Chow. 
To  proceed  to  this  illustrious  but 
unknown  capital  was  a  service  of 
danger.  The  American  envoy,  Mr 
Maclane,  had  been  insultingly  refused 
admission  some  years  before,  and  the 
contents  of  their  communication  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  gratify  the  pride 
or  soothe  the  temper  of  the  redoubt- 
able Chaou.  However,  from  the 
nettle  danger  the  flower  safety  was 
to  be  gathered ;  and  the  gallant  mes- 
sengers, associating  to  themselves 
Messrs  Robertson  and  Montigny, 
the  French  and  English  Consuls, 
and  the  American  Vice- Consul,  with 
Mr  Lay,  the  Inspector  of  Customs, 
collected  a  perfect  fleet  of  flat- 
bottomed  large-sailed  boats,  and  com- 
menced their  inland  sail  over  canals 
or  rivers,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  which 
checkered  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try, and  acted  in  the  double  capacity 
of  irrigators  and  highways. 

On  the  second  day  the  flotilla  of 
seventeen  boats,  great  and  small,  left 
the  river  Wang -poo,  on  which 
Shanghai  is  situated,  and  struck  off 
into  a  wide  canal.  A  rich  country 
surrounded  them  on  every  side,  re- 
sembling the  fertile  districts  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  Low  Countries,  teem- 
ing with  an  industrious  agricultural 
population,  and  offering  every  ex- 
ternal sign  of  prosperity  and  comfort. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  divert  the 
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travellers  from  their  intention  of  en- 
tering Soo-chow  by  an  invitation  to 
follow  the  example  of  Mr  Maclane  ; 
but  the  days  of  European  humility 
had  passed,  and  the  easy  voyage  over 
those  placid  waters  went  gaily  on. 
One  of  the  vessels  was  set  apart  as  a 
dining-room,  and  daily  meetings  were 
held  around  the  mahogany,  whereat 
much  excellent  tobacco  and  many  sage 
plans  were  discussed.  The  goal  was 
reached  in  due  time,  and  at  dawn 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  expedi- 
tion the  walls  and  pagodas  of  Soo- 
chow  were  seen,  distant  about  three 
miles. 

A  vast  city  with  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  irritated  probably  with 
the  news  they  had  heard  of  our  pro- 
ceedings at  Canton,  and  learning  the 
utterly  unprotected  state  in  which 
the  emissaries  made  their  appearance, 
formed  a  subject  of  contemplation 
more  interesting  to  all  persons  con- 
cerned than  London  sound  asleep, 
when  all  its  mighty  heart  was  lying 
still.  It  was  decided  that  a  private 
entrance  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  four  mighty  nations 
represented  by  their  consuls  andsecre- 
taries;  and  M.  de'Contades  and  Mr 
Oliphant  composed  a  joint  epistle  to 
his  Excellency  the  Governor,  inform- 
ing him  of  their  proximity  to  Soo- 
chow  :  and  when  they  had  given  his 
Excellency  two  hours  to  digest  this 
intelligence,  they  lowered  their  taper- 
ing masts  to  pass  under  the  bridges, 
and  pushing  on  in  spite  of  a  polite 
intimation  that  the  Governor  would 
visit  them  outside  of  the  city  walls, 
they  finally  flaunted  their  colours 
under  the  windows  of  the  principal 
street  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  never 
slackened  their  course  till  they 
reached  the  water-gate. 

Audacity  in  this  case;  as  in  many 
others,  met  with  its  just  reward. 
The  apparition  of  those  impersona- 
tions of  the  Imperial,  Royal,  and 
Presidential  Majesty  of  the  three 
most  powerful  States  of  the  West 
struck  Governor  and  people  with 
surprise.  Terrible  in  their  eyes  was 
the  uniform  of  the  Vicomte,  dread- 
ful the  embroidered  coat  of  the  diplo- 
matic Secretary,  and  overwhelming 
the  grim  simplicity  of  the  round  hat 
of  the  American  amateur  explorer. 
But  Chaou  turned  out  to  be  a  perfect 
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gentleman,  and  did  the  honours  of 
his  house  with  a  hospitality  worthy 
of  all  praise.  The  letter  was  offici- 
ally lodged  in  his  hands  for  trans- 
mission to  a  higher  authority  still ; 
barbarians  had  made  an  official  en- 
trance into  Soo-chow,  and  been  offi- 
cially received.  What  more  could 
have  happened  if  they  had  been 
attended  by  ten  thousand  soldiers 
armed  all  in  proof,  except  a  perpetu- 
ation of  ill-will  and  a  total  absence 
of  hot  wine  and  sweetmeats?  The 
capture  of  Canton  had  been  accurate- 
ly made  known,  and  we  can  imagine 
the  sly  glance  of  the  Governor 
when  he  inquired  in  a  careless  man- 
ner whether  we  were  going  to  kill 
Yeh  or  not.  They  were  probably  as 
deeply  interested  in  each  other's  suc- 
cess as  the  chiefs  of  our  rival  parties, 
or  even  united  cabinets,  at  home. 
Lord  John,  asking  with  the  warm- 
est emotion  how  Lord  Palmerston's 
cough  was  getting  on,  would  be  a 
companion-picture  to  the  tender  in- 
quiries of  Chaou  as  to  the  fate  of 
Yeh.  But  Chaou  found  he  was  beat 
by  the  unabashed  effrontery  of  the 
French  and  English  secretaries,  and 
only  succeeded  in  preventing  them 
from  prolonging  their  stay,  by  pro- 
mising to  breakfast  with  them  next 
morning  outside  the  walls — a  pro- 
voking promise,  for  it  hurried  our 
observant  chronicler  away  from  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  Chinese 
cities.  It  is  acknowledged  by  com- 
mon consent  to  be  the  cradle  of 
fashion  and  refinement — the  Paris  of 
the  celestial  realm  ;  and,  as  it  boasts 
at  the  same  time  to  be  the  "  residence 
of  beauty,"  it  unites  the  character- 
istics of  our  English  capital :  so  that 
Mr  Oliphant  and  M.  de  Contades 
would  have  found  themselves  at 
home.  All  they  could  manage  to  see, 
however,  was  an  enormous  crowd, 
without  number  numberless,  which 
even  impeded  their  view  of  the  shops ; 
and  the  only  remarkable  feature  they 
could  catch  in  passing,  was  the  nu- 
merous canals  intersecting  it  in  every 
direction,  spanned,  Rialto  fashion,  by 
high  single  arches,  and  with  houses 
rising  out  of  the  water,  as  in  Venice. 
The  charm  of  this  book  is  its  per- 
petual life.  When  the  great  digni- 
taries are  off  the  stage,  the  smaller 
personages  of  the  drama  carry  on  the 
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business  of  the  scene  with  unfailing 
spirit.  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros, 
Poutiatine  and  Reed,  may  be  concert- 
ing terrible  things,  and  giving  no 
more  sign  of  their  designs  than  if 
they  were  asleep ;  but  the  less  digni- 
fied secretary  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears 
open,  and  spends  his  spare  time, 
while  his  master  is  elsewhere,  in  ex- 
cursions in  all  directions.  Poor  old 
Chaou  thought,  perhaps,  he  had 
shown  his  superiority  to  the  outer 
people  by  so  speedily  bowing  them 
out  of  Soo-chow,  but  he  had  no  sus- 
picion that  a  chiel  had  got  among 
his  subjects  who  was  bent  on  taking 
notes ;  and,  accordingly,  Mr  Oliphant, 
faithful  to  his  promise  of  not  entering 
the  city,  made  a  very  minute  inspec- 
tion of  it  from  the  outside.  He  passed 
along  three  sides  of  the  town  in  his 
boat,  and  explored  the  water-suburb 
with  still-increasing  admiration.  His 
description,  however,  spirited  as  it  is, 
we  must  omit,  as  also  his  account  of 
Ning-po  and  an  excursion  to  the 
Snowy  Valley.  We  must  leave  the 
personal  adventures  of  the  Secretary 
for  a  while,  and  go  back  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Lord  Elgin.  Of  this 
Odyssey  Ulysses  ought  to  be  the  hero, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  follow  the  ad- 
ventures once  more  of  our  Scottish 
voyager,  who  has  seen  and  known  so 
much — 

"Cities  of  men 

And  manners,  climates,  councils,  govern- 
.  ments, 

Himself  not  least,  but  honoured  of  them 
all." 

A  visit  to  Chusan  only  renewed 
the  fruitless  regrets  of  all  who  knew 
that  the  island  once  was  ours,  and 
that  we  gave  it  back  to  the  Chinese. 
Unequalled  in  situation  for  the  pro- 
motion of  trade,  it  possesses  also  one 
of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  coast  of 
China.  Its  population  so  few  com- 
paratively as  to  be  easily  managed, 
and,  according  to  the  statement  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  missionary,  who  had 
resided  there  many  years,  retaining 
a  kind  recollection  of  the  British  oc- 
cupation, and  a  freedom  from  preju- 
dice, which  made  them  easily  won 
over  to  the  Christian  faith.  As  the 
Christian  faith  alluded  to,  however, 
was  the  somewhat  elastic  theology 
of  Rome,  we  take  the  statement  of 
the  reverend  Lazarist  with  some 
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grains  of  allowance,  especially  as  we 
observe  he  and  his  converts  occa- 
sionally subscribe  to  pagodas,  and 
take  part  in  Buddhist  ceremonies. 
The  immensity  of  China  seems  to 
enlarge  our  ideas  of  space  and  popu- 
lation to  a  marvellous  extent.  The 
town  of  Ting-hae,  for  instance,  is 
treated  with  a  contempt  at  which 
Falkirk  would  be  indignant,  and  is 
described  as  "a  mean,  dirty  place, 
containing  at  most  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants;"  while  the  whole  island 
is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  Inch- 
keith,  its  miserable  extent  being  al- 
luded to  as  only  fifty-one  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  delightful  to 
get  once  more  back  to  the  mainland, 
and  enter  the  territory  of  Shanghai, 
which  could  hold  the  British  Isles, 
and  must  have  reconciled  the  Ple- 
nipotentiary to  the  dignity  of  his 
mission. 

The  mission,  however,  had  now 
higher  things  to  think  of  than  land- 
measurements  and  population  re- 
turns. An  answer  came  to  the  letter 
so  gallantly  delivered  by  the  secre- 
taries at  Soo-chow,  but  not  from  the 
proper  authority.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister, Yu,  was  far  too  great  a  man  to 
correspond  direct  with  the  Ambas- 
sador of  England,  but  instructed  the 
authorities  of  the  Two-Kiangs  to 
make  a  communication  to  him,  tell- 
ing him  that  Yeh  was  degraded,  and 
that  Hwang  was  alone  empowered  to 
manage  barbarian  affairs  in  Canton. 
The  minister  was  therefore  imme- 
diately to  return  to  that  city,  and 
concert  measures  with  the  inferior 
functionary.  Lord  Elgin  sent  back 
this  letter,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Nankin  which 
states,  "  that  it  is  agreed  that  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  chief  high  officer 
in  China  shall  correspond  with  the 
Chinese  high  officers,  both  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  provinces,  under 
the  term  '  communication.' "  He  con- 
cluded his  remonstrance  with  a  para- 
graph which  scarcely  needed  to  be 
put  in  italics  to  secure  a  careful  per- 
usal. It  stated  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
north,  in  order  that  he  might  put 
himself  in  more  "  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  high  officers  of  the 
government  at  the  capital."  The  en- 
voys of  the  other  powers  had  been 
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equally  insulted,  and  French,  Rus- 
sian, and  American  resolved  to  ap- 
pear with  Lord  Elgin  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho,  in  sufficient  force  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty.  No  great  reli- 
ance had  been  placed  on  the  punc- 
tuality of  the  Chinese  in  sending  a 
high-commissioner  to  Shanghai ;  and, 
in  anticipation  of  his  non-appearance, 
Lord  Elgin  had  requested  Admiral 
Seymour  to  be  ready  with  as  many 
ships,  especially  gunboats,  as  possible, 
to  accompany  him  early  in  April. 
Circumstances,  however,  delayed  the 
Admiral  beyond  the  stipulated  time, 
and  the  Ambassador,  considering 
punctuality  the  soul  of  business,  re- 
solved to  appear  on  the  appointed 
day,  however  diminished  his  squa- 
dron might  be.  He  therefore  took 
the  responsibility  of  requesting  Sir 
Frederick  Nicolson,  the  second  in 
command,  to  supply  him  with  as 
many  ships  as  he  could  spare  from 
the  station ;  and  having  thus  secured 
the  assistance  of  a  frigate  and  two 
gunboats,  the  signal  of  departure  was 
hoisted  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  the 
cry  was  "  northward  ho  !"  The  Rus- 
sian frigate  Amerika  had  sailed  a 
day  or  two  before ;  the  American 
Minnesota  was  to  follow ;  and  Ad- 
miral Seymour  was  expected  with 
the  rest  of  the  English  fleet  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time.  The  words 
written,  if  not  on  Lord  Elgin's  heart, 
at  all  events  in  all  his  letters,  were — 
"  Gunboats  of  light  draught — I  am 
confident  that  nothing  will  be  so 
likely  to  bring  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  terms  as  the  appearance  of 
vessels  of  war  within  the  bar  of  the 
Peiho  river.  Such  vessels  will,  more- 
over, be  indispensable  if  it  should 
be  necessary  to  ascend  that  river  to 
Tientsin." 

Europe  is  fortunate  i  i  the  sound 
of  the  names  of  her  famous  sites. 
Even  last  year  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino  rounded  a  period  with  a  ma- 
jesty worthy  of  the  battles ;  but  not 
all  the  bards  who  lived  before  Aga- 
memnon, or  after  him,  could  produce 
auy  effect  with  the  absurd  nomencla- 
ture of  the  Chinese.  Less  fortunate 
even  than  the  Russian,  which  hide 
themselves  in  the  obscurity  of  utterly 
unpronounceable  syllables,  the  names 
we  encounter  in  this  narrative  are  of 
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the  simplest  construction,  and  sug- 
gestive onty  of  books  written  for  the 
smallest  of  children.  The  reader 
takes  little  interest  in  places  of  such 
ludicrous  appellations  as  Shan-tung 
and  Teng-cnow:  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  former  of  these  is  a  province 
with  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  latter  a  capital,  of 
which  the  seaward  defences  extend 
along  the  shore  for  three  miles.  It 
was  this  celestial  Brighton,  however, 
which  gave  birth  to  Con-fu-tsi,  called 
by  the  barbarians  Confucius ;  so  let 
us  treat  Teng-chow  with  the  same 
respect  as  Athens  or  Sparta. 

We  now  get  into  the  action  of  the 
story,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Peiho  are  admirably  described.  A 
shore  so  shallow  that  a  large  ship 
had  to  anchor  eight  miles  from  land ; 
a  bar  so  near  the  surface  that  only 
the  lightest  of  the  gunboats  could 
vault  over  it  at  high  water,  and  a 
series  of  fortifications  to  guard  that 
narrow  point,  presented  difficulties 
which  might  have  staggered  a  larger 
and  better-adapted  force.  Five  weeks 
were  wasted  in  delay  from  the  non- 
appearance  of  a  sufficient  squadron. 

A  letter  was  despatched  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  Yu,  demanding  the 
presence  of  a  duly  authorised  min- 
ister at  Takoo,  to  negotiate  on  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  Chinese  governments.  A  de- 
lay of  six  days  was  allowed  for  this 
purpose,  after  which  such  other  pro- 
ceedings would  be  adopted  as  might 
seem  expedient  for  enforcing  the 
English  claims. 

These  were,  "  brave  'ots,  look  you, 
at  the  bridge ;"  for  at  this  moment, 
in  all  the  Chinese  seas,  we  had  only 
eighteen  gunboats,  and  of  these  none 
could  venture  for  a  long  time  to  face 
the  monsoon  in  their  passage  along 
the  coast,  and  it  would  have  been 
disagreeable  if  Lord  Elgin's  invita- 
tion to  Takoo  had  been  accepted, 
while  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  re- 
ceive his  guest  or  to  enter  the  town 
himself.  The  French  flotilla  was 
less  afraid  of  storms  than  ours,  and 
Admiral  Rigault  de  Genpuilly  bore 
into  the  shallow  sea  with  all  his 
force,  including  three  gunboats,  and 
raised  hopes  once  more  of  getting 
speedily  to  Tientsin.  The  six  days 
grace  rapidly  expired.  The  1st  of 
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May  was  fixed  as  the  time  for  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  and 
every  nerve  was  strung  to  get  the 
ships  into  position.  On  the  28th  of 
April  the  French  gunboats,  which 
drew  little  water,  scraped  over  the 
bar.  Our  Nimrod  was  forced  over 
on  the  following  day,  and  the  Cor- 
morant shot  past  all  the  other  vessels 
and  anchored  within  fifteen  hundred 
yards  of  the  walls.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  forts,  which,  we  are 
told,  looked  like  a  range  of  huge 
perigord  pies,  the  flags  rather  aid- 
ing their  resemblance  to  ornamental 
pastry,  and  seven  men-of-war  within 
the  bar  were  making  ready  with 
might  and  main  to  demolish  the 
crust.  On  the  30th  an  unsatisfac- 
tory message  arrived  from  Yu. 
Still  too  dignified  to.  correspond  in 
person  with  the  outward  barbarians, 
he  instructed  Tan,  the  governor  of 
Chi-li,  to  inform  the  minister  that 
Tsung-lung,  director  of  the  granaries, 
and  Wu,  the  under-secretary  of  the 
cabinet,  would  proceed  to  Takoo,  in 
accordance  with  his  Excellency's 
request.  "Were  they  duly  empowered, 
as  demanded  by  Lord  Elgin,  and 
with  as  extensive  an  authority  as 
himself1?  The  reply  to  this  natural 
question  was,  that  the  powers  of 
Tsung,  Tan,  and  Wu  were  limited  to 
reporting  pur  demands  to  the  capital. 
Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  were 
moved  to  indignation  by  this  inso- 
lence, and  resolved  to  report  their 
demands  to  the  capital  themselves ; 
and  on  the  appointed  day  cabins 
were  taken  down,  guns  run  out,  ex- 
cited midshipmen,  staggering  under 
blankets,  canteens,  and  havresacks, 
rushed  frantically  about  the  deck  ; 
the  landing  -  parties  had  their  ra- 
tions served  out,  the  paddle-boats 
were  lowered  and  armed,  and — and — 
and  the  attack  on  the  forts  was  in- 
definitely postponed.  Oh  for  one 
hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo,  or  the 
gallant  Hope,  who  has  the  peculiar- 
ity of  being  as  blind  to  danger  as 
the  brave  old  Doge.  Better  to  fail 
than  give  the  enemy  the  triumph  of 
seeing  we  were  vacillating  and  weak ; 
but  if  the  naval  authorities  had 
screwed  their  courage  to  the  sticking 
place  they  could  not  have  failed. 
Many  guns  had  been  counted  on  the 
mud  walls  —  banners  were  waved 
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in  a  defiant  manner  from  the  em- 
brasures, responsibility  sat  heavy  on 
the  arm  of  Seymour,  brave  and  good ; 
and  the  distracted  middies  put  blan- 
kets, canteens,  and  havresacks  into 
their  places  once  more,  and  wrote 
home  to  their  mothers  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  thought  the  naval  chiefs 
a  couple  of  muffs. 

The  bad  effects  of  this  inaction  be- 
•came  immediately  apparent.  Pou- 
tiatine,  the  Russian,  pushed  his  light 
steamer  over  the  bar,  and  lived  on 
the  river,  keeping  up  daily  inter- 
course with  the  Chinese.  Mr  Reed, 
the  American,  also  was  on  good  terms 
with  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
French  and  English  held  the  pitiful 
position  of  doubling  their  ineffectual 
fists,  and  being  afraid  to  strike.  Hot 
gusts  came  pouring  in  from  the  land, 
and  the  thermometer  rose  to  summer 
heat.  Chinamen  were  labouring  like 
ants  and  crowing  like  cocks.  Forti- 
fications rose  in  all  quarters.  Manda- 
rins in  state  and  Tartar  officers  were 
constantly  arriving  at  the  scene  of 
action,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  grain- 
junks  pursued  their-  way  towards 
Pekin,  as  if  no  enemy  were  at  hand. 
An  inspection  of  the  papers  found  in 
Yeh's  yamun,  with  reference  to  the 
abortive  visit  to  Takoo  of  Sir  John 
Bowring  in  1854,  did  not  tend  to 
raise  Lord  Elgin's  expectations  of 
any  good  result  from  a  renewal  of 
negotiations.  Sir  John  had  been 
fairly  puzzled  by  the  prodigious 
power  of  lying  displayed  by  Tsung 
and  his  colleagues,  and  had  retired 
from  the  scene  of  his  discomfiture 
amid  the  jeers  of  the  successful  com- 
missioners. The  same  policy  was 
pursued  on  the  present  occasion,  but 
the  credulity  of  the  Ambassador  was 
not  of  so  voracious  an  appetite  as 
that  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  the  Ad- 
miral, looking  round,  and  counting 
up  2652  guns  in  his  English  fleet,  and 
eleven  vessels  of  various  sizes  under 
the  tricolor,  was  at  last  moved  to 
bolder  measures,  and  professed  his 
readiness  to  take  the  fort,  if  Lord 
Elgin  would  give  him  official  instruc- 
tions to  do  so.  This  was  on  the  18th 
of  May.  On  the  19th,  six  gunboats 
danced  merrily  over  the  bar,  and 
were  curious  objects  of  speculation 
to  the  swestruck  garrison,  who  had 
never  seen  paddle-wheel  or  screw 
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before.  With  undaunted  stolidity, 
however,  the  Chinamen  watched  the 
motions  of  those  smoky  Will-o'-the- 
wisps,  and  became  gradually  so  used 
to  the  splutter  and  puff,  that  they 
employed  their  friend  Poutiatine  to 
send  us  a  challenge  to  come  on.  Offi- 
cers galloped  about,  and  all  the  men 
stood  to  the  guns.  Great  expecta- 
tion again  reigned  in  the  fleet,  but 
as  evening  came  on,  the  gunboats- 
came  to  anchor  at  a  long  range  from 
the  forts.  Moonlight  shone  down 
with  tranquillising  light  upon  the 
lately  animated  scene,  and  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  gruff  chorus 
of  the  British  sailors,  who  were  too 
much  excited  by  the  prospect  of 
thrashing  the  "  fokees  "  on  the  mor- 
row to  go  to  sleep  till  they  had  ex- 
hausted their  repertory  of  appropri- 
ate songs.  The  ultimatum  was  sent 
in  on  the  following  day,  at  eight 
o'clock.  It  consisted  in  a  demand 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  forts  and 
their  surrender  to  the  allies.  An 
interval  of  two  hours  was  given, 
during  which  we  paused  for  a  reply ; 
and  as  no  reply  came,  the  signal  was 
hoisted  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  ships 
took  up  their  different  positions. 
The  description  of  this  engagement 
is  graphic  and  heart-stirring  as  the 
Balaklava  charge.  Its  interest  is 
greatly  increased  when  we  see  its 
bearing  on  the  late  repulse,  and  on 
the  operations  about  to  be  commenced. 
Mr  Oliphant  has  the  good  taste  not 
to  criticise  the  action  at  Takoo,  which 
was  so  brilliantly  painted  in  our  De- 
cember number,  but  enough  is  told 
to  show  the  necessity  of  making  al- 
lowance for  the  additional  obstacles 
opposed  to  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
and  the  increased  skill  and  confidence 
of  the  native  forces.  Napoleon  long 
ago  warned  us  of  the  Spartan  rule,  not 
to  fight  often  with  the  same  enemies, 
and  foretold  that  by  dint  of  too 
many  victories  we  should  teach  the 
millions  of  China  the  art  of  gaining 
victories  in  return ;  but  the  ministry 
at  home  did  not  give  them  credit  for 
being  such  apt  scholars,  and  had  fur- 
nished no  adequate  reinforcement  for 
the  greatly  more  perilous  enterprise. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  force  was 
found  sufficient,  but  gave  a  most  in- 
structive lesson  to  the  Tartars  in  their 
preparation  for  the  next  attack. 
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A  cannonade  of  some  hours,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rush  of  marines  and  blue- 
jackets into  the  embrasures,  scattered 
the  defenders  in  terror  and  confusion. 
The  fort  of  Takoo  was  surmounted  by 
the  allied  flags,  and  a  resolution  im- 
mediately taken  to  force  their  way 
up  to  Tientsin  :  there  was  no  force 
required.  The  exploring  expedition 
prepared  the  way,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable Secretary  was  of  course 
on  board.  This  inland  voyage  of 
the  Opossum  is  very  interesting. 
A  barrier  of  junks  was  the  first 
impediment,  but  by  skilful  steer- 
ing and  a  little  extra  steam  the 
little  openings  were  threaded  with 
the  dexterity  of  a  London  cabman 
through  a  block  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
in  a  short  time  overtook  the  admirals, 
who  had  anchpred  in  a  reach  of  the 
stream.  Doubt  and  uncertainty  hung 
upon  every  forward  turn  of  the 
wheel.  No  soundings  had  been  taken. 
The  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  on 
the  banks  was  unknown,  and  pre- 
cautions were  accordingly  taken  as 
if  they  were  on  an  active  enemy's 
land.  All  the  junks  they  met  with 
were  cleared  out  of  the  river  for  fear 
they  might  be  sunk,  and  prevent  the 
flotilla's  return.  All  the  stacks  of 
millet-straw  were  burnt,  to  prevent 
their  being  used  as  fire-rafts ;  and 
greatly  humbled  were  the  hearts  of 
the  Chinamen  on  both  the  shores,  and 
far  inland,  when  they  saw  this  blaze 
of  flame  illuminating  the  voyage,  and 
the  light  jets  of  steam  which  sent 
the  gunboats  round  the  innumerable 
windings  of  the  river  without  sail  or 
oar.  So  awestruck  were  the  villagers 
wherever  the  flotilla  passed,  that 
they  thought  nothing  less  could  fol- 
low the  voyage  than  an  overthrow  of 
the  dynasty.  "  Hail,  oh  King  ! "  thev 
shouted  as  we  approached  :  "  Wel- 
come, Great  King !  Be  tnou  our 
Emperor  —  come  thou  and  reign 
over  us !"  The  fidelity  of  our  new 
subjects  was,  however,  proved  in 
more  valuable  ways  than  by  words. 
When  asked  to  procure  beef  or  other 
provisions  not  easy  to  get,  they 
would  urgently  plead  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  any,  but  submissively 
conclude  by  saying,  "  However,  since 
you,  the  Great  King,  command,  we 
must  obey." 

On  the  fourth  day  of  this  first  and 
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tentative  voyage  the  gates  and  pago- 
das of  the  great  city  were  distant 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  No  hostile 
demonstration  was  made.  The  Bus- 
tard and  Staunch  had  actually 
reached  the  suburb,  and  Mr  Oliphant 
hurried  back  as  fast  as  the  Opossum 
could  go,  and  conveyed  the  gratifying 
intelligence  to  Lord  Elgin  that  the 
object  of  the  expedition  was  gained. 
The  amount  of  success,  indeed,  was 
understated,  for  on  the  29th  infor- 
mation was  brought  that  the  Em- 
peror had  seen  the  necessity  of  com- 
pliance, and  the  unhappy  Tan,  Tsung, 
and  Wu,  transmitted  the  notification 
of  their  defeat  in  the  following  re- 
script from  the  Vermilion  Pencil : 
"  We  command  Kweiliang,  Chief  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  Hwashana,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Civil  Office, 
to  go  by  post-route  to  the  port  of 
Tientsin  for  the  investigation  and 
despatch  of  business.  Respect  this." 
Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  lost 
no  time  in  preparing  to  meet  the 
new  Commissioners,  and  steamed  up 
in  the  Slaney  at  full  power.  They 
found  the  flotilla  peaceably  at  anchor, 
surrounded  at  all  hours  by  immense 
crowds  of  gaping-mouthed  specta- 
tors, and  took  up  their  residence  in 
a  fragile  and  somewhat  fantastic 
building,  which  bore  the  appropriate 
name  of  the  "  Temple  of  Supreme 
Felicity."  Russia  and  America  were 
contented  with  dwellings  of  a  lower 
degree  of  bliss,  as  they  had  not  earned 
the  right  to  Olympian  mansions  by 'an 
active  participation  in  the  war.  'The 
inconvenience  of  a  temple  convert- 
ed into  a  lodging-house  was  prin- 
cipally experienced  at  night,  as  the 
shrines  of  different  little  obese  divin- 
ities were  turned  into  bedrooms,  and 
the  presiding  deities  still  showed  their 
flat  faces  and  aldermanic  proportions 
in  niches  in  the  wall,  with  the  chance 
of  exciting  the  most  uncomfortable 
dreams.  The  furniture  was  altogether 
adapted  to  the  sacred  character  of 
the  building,  consisting  principally 
of  statues  and  lanterns ;  and  the 
secretaries  were  forced  to  secularise 
the  whole  place  before  it  became 
habitable  at  all.  They  turned  altars 
into  washhand  basins,  and  supported 
looking-glasses  against  the  protu- 
berant little  gods.  Tables  and  chairs 
were  got  in  from  the  town,  and  in  a 
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few  days  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers  were  reconciled  by  a  partition 
of  the  day  and  night  between  them  : 
English  dinners  in  the  great  hall  at 
six  o'clock,  and  nightmare  in  the 
haunted  chambers  at  twelve.  Below 
this  residence  a  dozen  English  and 
French  gunboats  were  within  con- 
versational distance  on  the  river  ;  the 
building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
courtyard  was  turned  into  a  guard- 
house, held  by  engineers  and  marines, 
and  the  mission  felt  as  safe  as  in 
Paris  or  London.  Two  very  interest- 
ing observations  were  made  from  the 
windows  of  the  supremely  blest 
abode  :  one,  that  the  water-marks 
on  the  muddy  banks  showed  that  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  Peiho 
would  be  navigable  by  vessels  of 
considerable  tonnage  far  above  Tien- 
tsin ;  the  other,  that  at  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  bridge,  the 
Grand  Canal  effected  its  junction 
with  the  river  after  a  course  of  six 
hundred  miles.  From  Tientsin,  there- 
fore, we  could  threaten  either  to  ap- 
proach the  capital  or  to  starve  it  by 
interrupting  its  supplies. 

The  Commissioners  came  in  hot 
haste  from  Pekin ;  and  we  fear  the 
dusty  garments  and  exhausted  ap- 
pearance of  the  escort,  as  described 
by  Mr  Oliphant,  argue  either  a  great- 
er distance  or  a  more  difficult  line 
of  country  between  Tientsin  and  the 
capital  than  we  were  led  to  hope.  A 
meeting  was  arranged  for  the  next 
day  in  the  Temple  of  Oceanic  In- 
fluences, about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  to  verify  powers  and  open  ne- 
gotiations. All  Lord  Elgin  insisted 
on  was,  that  they  should  be  as  fully 
authorised  by  the  Emperor  as  he 
was  by  the  Queen,  or  a  treaty  would 
be  ineffectual ;  and  as  there  was  rea- 
son to  suppose,  from  their  statement 
on  announcing  their  arrival,that  their 
powers  were  of  the  fullest  range,  the 
embassy  set  out  in  high  spirits  for 
the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting. 
To  astonish  the  natives  with  a  display 
of  grandeur,  the  Ambassador  and  his 
suite  went  forth  in  procession  in 
twelve  chairs,  accompanied  by  a 
guard  of  honour  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  marines,  and  preceded  by  the 
band  of  the  Calcutta.  Lord  Elgin's 
chair  was  of  large  size,  surmounted 
by  a  brass  knob,  and  carried  by  eight 
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bearers.  These  were  the  outward 
shows  of  a  mandarin  of  the  highest 
rank  ;  and  the  gigantic  button  on 
the  top  was  perhaps  equivalent  to 
our  riband  of  the  Garter.  But  all 
lesser  sentiments  of  awe  and  wonder 
were  lost  when  the  crowd  saw  the 
guard  present  arms,  while  the  band 
struck  up  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  and 
the  stately  march  began.  "  Nor,  in- 
deed," says  Mr  Oliphant,  "  was  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  an  event  alto- 
gether unprecedented,  and  of  so  strik- 
ing and  novel  a  character,  should 
create  some  sensation.  A  procession 
of  two  hundred  Chinamen  march- 
ing down  the  Strand,  armed  with 
spears,  and  bows  and  arrows,  or  gi- 
gantic matchlocks,  with  their  own 
tails  reaching  to  their  heels,  and 
squirrel  tails  adorning  their  conical 
caps,with  dragon-emblazoned  breasts, 
and  trousers  and  sleeves  of  equal 
dimensions;  surrounding  chairs  of 
state,  containing  obese  dignitaries, 
with  peacocks'  feathers  and  red  balls 
on  their  head,  would  probably  attract 
a  crowd ;  and  should  this  crowd  have 
become  strongly  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  in  this  outlandish  proces- 
sion they  were  gazing  upon  speci- 
mens of  the  race  into  whose  hands 
the  government  of  the  country  was 
about  to  pass,  their  countenances 
•would  betray  a  more  than  ordinary 
interest."  We  have  no  doubt  of  it — 
and  their  hands  an  amazing  per- 
tinacity in  throwing  brickbats  at 
the  said  procession,  and  ducking  the 
obese  dignitaries  in  the  Thames.  The 
Chinese  millions  must  be  either  more 
or  less  than  human  to  have  left  the 
handful  of  Europeans  undestroyed  ; 
and,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, we  feel  inclined  to  decide  that 
they  are  less.  Perhaps,  however,  if 
the  parallel  holds  good,  the  enmity 
of  the  multitude  was  softened  by  its 
contempt.  The  figure  of  a  starched 
upright  gentleman,  in  official  coat 
and  cocked  hat,  attended  by  a  set  of 
red-coated  baboons,  blowing  unintel- 
ligible discord  through  serpents  and 
trombones,  was  as  irresistibly  ludi- 
crous as  the  picture  presented  of  the 
march  down  the  Strand,  with  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell 
coming  up  from  Windsor,  in  an  om- 
nibus a-piece,  to  meet  the  celestial 
embassy  at  St  Paul's. 
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The  Commissioners  came  down  the 
front  steps  to  welcome  Lord  Elgin 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Temple. 
They  conducted  him  into  the  great 
hall,  and,  according  to  their  laudable 
custom  of  commencing  all  business 
of  importance  with  a  refection,  they 
invited  him  to  a  seat  at  a  long  table 
covered  with  sundry  descriptions  of 
Chinese  delicacies.  But  the  Ambas- 
sador had  determined  on  his  line  of 
conduct,  and  proceeded  to  weighty 
matter  at  once.  He  produced  his 
powers,  and  requested  them  to  do 
the  same.  Kweiliang,  a  most  polite 
and  gentlemanly  old  Tartar,  handed 
the  document  for  translation  to  Mr 
Wade.  Apparently  nothing  could  be 
more  complete  ;  but  Lord  Elgin  dis- 
covered, on  inquiry,  that  they  had  not 
been  put  in  possession  of  a  seal  of 
office,  termed  the  Kwang-fang,  and 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing that  circumstances  had  changed 
very  much  since  the  days  of  Macart- 
ney and  Amherst.  Assuming  a  dis- 
pleased tone,  andlookingdignified  and 
offended,  he  insisted  on  the  Kwang- 
fang  being  sent  for  at  once,  and  broke 
up  the  conference  with  a  haughty 
refusal  of  the  proffered  refreshment, 
reserving,  he  told  them,  for  a  written 
communication  any  remarks  he  might 
have  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the 
full  powers.  The  imperturbability 
of  face  prescribed  by  Talleyrand 
would  have  been  out  of  place  at 
Tientsin.  The  Chinese  are  great 
physiognomists,  and  gather  as  much 
from  a  curl  of  the  lip  or  glance  of  the 
eye  as  from  spoken  words.  Lord 
Elgin  accordingly  curled  his  lips  and 
glanced  round  in  a  stern  and  implac- 
able manner,  which  left  no  doubt  on 
the  minds  of  the  pig-tailed  Lavaters 
that  his  Lordship  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  The  Kwang-fang  was 
sent  for  without  delay,  and  Kweiliang 
and  Hwashana  accompanied  the  irri- 
tated Ambassador  to  his  chair  with 
the  most  undisguised  dismay,  pour- 
ing forth  a  profusion  of  protestations 
and  remonstrances. 

Petruchio  was  a  better  model  than 
Polonius,  and  the  celestials  were 
thoroughly  subdued.  They  entreated 
that  Mr  Lay,  who  had  held  the  ap- 
pointment underthe  Chinese  Govern- 
ment of  Inspector  of  Customs  at 
Shanghai,  might  be  allowed  to  visit 
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them,  and  give  them  his  advice  in 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed  ;  and  Lord  Elgin, 
having  a  remarkable  foreknowledge 
of  what  Mr  Lay's  advice  would  be, 

fraciously  acceded  to  their  petition, 
he  ruling  idea  of  the  Ambassador's 
policy  was  to  make  a  demonstration 
of  our  power  near  the  capital  itself; 
but  the  Indian  mutiny  had  so  dimin- 
ished his  disposable  force,  that  the 
whole  expedition  consisted  of  not 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the 
energy  of  Lord  Elgin  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  all  concerned  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration ;  and  now  that 
our  hold  was  firmly  established  in 
the  great  city  of  Tientsin,  with  the 
grand  feeder  in  our  power  in  the 
shape  of  the  great  canal,  our  force 
received  the  desirable  augmentation 
of  the  gallant  59th,  and  a  message 
came  from  General  Straubenzee,  that 
if  more  were  required  he  was  pre- 
pared to  send  them.  The  result  is 
shortly  summed  up  by  Mr  Oliphant : 
"  In  a  word,  then,  the  policy  of  the 
allied  plenipotentiaries,  as  so  far  de- 
veloped, had  in  effect  placed  the  Em- 
peror in  their  grasp,  and  the  dynasty 
itself  at  their  mercy,  without  in  any 
way  endangering  the  European  com- 
munities at  the  ports,  or  even  dis- 
turbing their  trade.  It  was,  indeed, 
matter  for  congratulation  that  they 
had  a^  last  succeeded  in  placing 
themselves  in  this  favourable  atti- 
tude, with  a  force  so  limited  and 
hampered,  and  under  such  adverse 
circumstances  generally.  It  may  be 
readily  imagined  that  the  five  weeks 
we  passed  at  Tientsin  formed  a  most 
cheerful  contrast  to  the  same  period 
spent  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee.  There 
we  had  more  than  once  utterly  des- 
paired of  ultimate  success ;  now  we 
felt  that,  though  disappointed  in  our 
hopes  of  reaching  Pekin,  the  doubts 
and  anxieties  we  had  experienced 
would  probably  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  a  diplomatic  tri- 
umph." 

The  interesting  episode  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  famous  Keying,  who 
displayed  such  skill  and  jollity  at 
the  Treaty  of  Nankin  in  1842  that 
for  a  while  he  was  the  most  popular 
Chinaman  who  had  ever  been  heard 
of  in  England,  relieves  the  dryness  of 
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political  details  with  a  little  romance. 
No  longer  the  tnree-bottle-man  of 
former  days,  Keying  had  sunk  into 
a  premature  old  age  under  the  weight 
of  the  disgrace  he  incurred  by  his 
yielding  to  the  barbarians  under 
Gough  and  Pottinger.  He  came  to 
Tientsin  as  unexpected  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  by  the  Ambassador ; 
and  although  he  was  endowed  with 
no  ostensible  office  or  authority,  a 
change  was  soon  perceived  in  the 
bearing  of  Kweiliang  and  Hwashana. 
Alas  for  poor  old  Keying — the  ar- 
chives found  in  the  yamun  of  the 
monster  Yeh  at  Canton  had  revealed 
certain  state  papers  which  opened 
Lord  Elgin's  eyes  to  the  duplicity  of 
the  new  arrival.  He  declined  to  re- 
ceive his  visit,  .as  he  had  no  official 
rank,  and  confounded  him  into  shame 
and  silence  by  making  Mr  Lay  read 
the  fatal  document  while  he  sat  in  con- 
clave with  the  Commissioners.  The 
convicted  deceiver  was  strengthened 
more  than  ever,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  the  hostile  line  he  had  adopted  to- 
wards the  barbarians,  and  his  voice 
was  still  for  war.  He  left  Tientsin  to 
convey  this  proposition  to  the  Em- 
peror, but  his  enemies  were  on  the 
watch.  He  was  ordered  not  to  ap- 
proach the  capital ;  and  the  ending  of 
the  poor  man's  story,  which  is  ad- 
mirably told,  is  that  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  executed,  but  was 
allowed,  by  the  Imperial  clemency, 
to  die  by  his  own  hand. 

The  immediate  result  of  his  visit 
to  Tientsin  was  a  change  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  inhabitants,  who  became 
insolent  and  defiant.  Two  of  our 
officers  were  insulted  in  the  street, 
and  the  gates  shut  by  an  infuriated 
mob  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
English.  The  walls,  however,  were 
scaled  by  three  or  four  gentlemen, 
among  whom  was  Mr  Oliphant  him- 
self, and  the  townsmen  taken  in  rear. 
Marines  were  marched  in  with  bay- 
onets fixed — some  respectable  shop- 
keepers were  seized  as  hostages,  and 
a  liberal  allowance  of  kicks  and  buff-  • 
ets  bestowed  on  the  rabble.  Polite- 
ness was  restored  by  these  new  teach- 
ers of  deportment,  and  the  war  spirit 
died  out  on  the  disappearance  of 
Keying.  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
keep  a  Chinaman  in  a  straightforward 
path.  If  he  can  twist  and  turn,  he  is 
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sure  to  show  his  skill  in  trick  and 
tergiversation.  From  the  Emperor 
to  the  smallest  of  buttons,  wisdom 
seems  to  consist  in  deceit,  and  all 
Lord  Elgin's  natural  cleverness  was 
required  to  prevent  his  being  "  done." 
•  "  Among  the  clauses  in  the  British 
Treaty,  which  were  not  included  in  the 
other  treaties,  there  were  two  which 
were  most  pertinaciously  resisted  by  the 
Chinese  Commissioners.  The  one  pro- 
vided that  the  British  Minister  in  China 
should  be  entitled  to  reside  permanently 
at  Pekin,  or  to  visit  it  occasionally  at 
the  option  of  the  British  Government ; 
and  the  other,  that  British  subjects 
should  have  the  right  of  travelling  to  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  of  China  for  trading 
purposes.  Having  failed  in  their  en- 
deavours to  induce  Lord  Elgin  to  recede 
from  these  demands,  the  Commissioners 
had  recourse  to  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  other  powers  then  at  Teintsin,  and 
begged  their  intervention  in  conveying 
to  Lord  Elgin  the  important  piece  of 
intelligence,  that  on  the  previous  day  an 
Imperial  decree  had  been  received  from 
Pekin,  to  the  effect,  that  not  merely  de- 
gradation, but  decapitation,  would  be 
inflicted  upon  Kweiliang  and  Hwashana 
if  they  conceded  these  two  points. 

"  Whether  or  not  any  such  decree  had 
actually  been  received  was  problemati- 
cal ;  but  the  appeal  ad  misericordiam 
was  difficult  to  resist,  more  particularly 
as  it  was  made  just  at  the  moment  that 
the  first  rumours  of  Keying's  death 
reached  us.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Elgin, 
after  full  consideration,  resolved  to  adhere 
to  his  original  demands ;  and  upon  the 
morning  of  the  26th  he  authorised  Mr 
Bruce  to  communicate  his  determination 
to  the  Commissioners  in  peremptory 
terms,  believing  that  language  of  a  de- 
cided character  would  be  the  best  pro- 
tection to  the  Commissioners  against  the 
Imperial  wrath,  which,  it  was  alleged, 
their  acquiescence  in  his  demands  would 
provoke. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge 
upon  the  motives  which  induced  the 
Ambassador  to  exhibit  so  much  persist- 
ence, in  so  far  as  the  second  of  these 
demands  is  concerned.  The  commercial 
advantages  which  England  must  derive 
from  the  vast  extension  of  her  import 
•  and  export  trade  consequent  upon  the 
'  exploitation'  of  the  interior  of  the 
Empire  by  her  merchants,  are  too  mani- 
fest to  require  elucidation." 

Lord  Elgin,  indeed,  saw  reason  to 
recommend  the  non-residence  of  an 
ambassador  at  Pekin,  but  the  right  to 
use  this  privilege  if  we  chose,  was 
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not  the  less  valuable  as  a  constituent 
part  of  the  agreement.    It  was  the 
first  step  towards  introducing  China 
into  the  recognised  family  of  civilised 
nations,  and  feelers  were  put  forth  to 
Hwashana  to  discover  whether  he 
was  inclined  to  appear  at  the  Court 
of  England  as  representative  of  the 
Purple  Tube.    The  prospect  seemed 
to  have  no  great  temptation  for  that 
sedate  and  imperturbable  old  aristo- 
crat, who  merely  said,  "  If  the'  Em- 
peror orders  me  to  go,  I  will  go: 
if  he  does  not  order  me  to  go,  I  will 
not  go."    Submission  was  the  badge 
of  all  the  tribe ;  and  as  the  Ambassa- 
dor had  resolved. not  to  yield,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Commission- 
ers to  do  so.    A  day  was  therefore 
fixed  for  the  signature  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  embassy  proceeded  in  state 
to  the  former  place  of  rendezvous. 
The  great  operation  of  affixing  name 
and  seal  was  performed  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Oceanic  Influences,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  waited  only  the 
ratification  of  the  Emperor  to  give  it 
force  in  all  its  clauses.    As  the  pro- 
cession returned  late  at  night,  they 
were  received  with  cheers  loud  and 
long  from  the  French  and  English 
ships  upon  the  river,  and  Admiral 
Rigaud's  band  struck  up  the  National 
Anthem.    Baron  Gros  received  Lord 
Elgin  with  the  warmest  congratula- 
tions, and  all  the  anxieties  of  the 
previous  year  were  amply  repaid  by 
the  termination  of  our  labours.    The 
French  went  through  the  same  cere- 
mony with  a  still  more  imposing  pro- 
cession on  the  following  day-;  and 
after  a  considerable  delay  ana  much 
chicanery  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  presented  an  insufficient 
ratification,  only  exchanging  it  for 
a  more  satisfactory  document  when 
demonstrations  were  made  of  a  re- 
currence to  military  force,  the  bar- 
barians took  a  calm  survey  of  their 
gains,  and  found  that  with  an  in- 
considerable   expense   of    life   and 
money  they  had  succeeded  in  every 
point ;  they  had  the  right  to  a  resi- 
dent minister  at  Pekin,  and  to  tra- 
vel and  trade  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.     Several  other  ports  were 
opened,  especially  the  yamable  har- 
bour of  New-chwang  in  Manchou- 
ria,  which  places  us  within  an  easy 
distance  of  the  Amoor.      But  per- 
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haps  the  most  valuable  stipulation 
was  that  which  converted  the  vari- 
able and  irritating  transport  dues 
into  a  fixed  payment  of  2^  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  all  imports  and  ex- 
ports. An  indemnity  for  losses  at 
Canton,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
of  £  1,300,000,  is  principally  useful  as 
teaching  the  Chinese  that  a  quarrel 
with  Europeans  is  followed  by  a  bill 
of  costs. 

We  are  delighted,  however,  to  leave 
these  official  details,  and  dwell  on  the 
livelier  features  of  the  book.  When 
the  author  is  left  to  his  own  discre- 
tion, we  scarcely  can  banish  the  idea 
that  we  are  reading  a  novel  of  life 
and  manners.  And  such  life,  and 
such  manners  !  so  perfectly  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  and  so  unmistak- 
ably true.  We  become  as  completely 
acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Hwashana,  for  instance,  as  with  his 
features  by  his  daguerreotype  in 
the  first  volume.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  his  features  and  expres- 
sion that  can  be  made  by  the  West- 
ern mind  is  to  imagine  a  drunken 
beadle,  drest  in  his  robes  of  office 
and  smoking  his  yard  of  clay,  with 
a  leer  in  his  eye  of  mingled  cun- 
ning and  stolidity.  His  co-mate 
and  brother  in  diplomacy,  Kweiliang, 
is  a  still  more  wonderful  example 
of  the  difference  between  Asia  and 
Europe.  Is  it  possible  that  that 
dull  countenance  and  fatuous  atti- 
tude represent  genius  and  talent  to 
the  spectator  in  Pekin,  while  in  Paris 
or  London  they  would  be  set  down 
as  indicative  of  the  lowest  develop- 
ment ?  Have  the  Chinese  an  oppo- 
site theory  of  physiognomy  from 
ours?  What  did  they  think  of 
the  faces  of  Poutiatine,  Elgin,  and 
Gros  ?  was  Elgin  slow  and  phlegma- 
tic 1  was  Gros  heavy  and  unideaed  1 
was  Poutiatine  asleep?  and  Reed  too 
profoundly  indolent  to  know  what 
was  going  on  ?  Whatever  the  reply 
of  the  acute  physiognomists  of  Pekin 
may  be,  we  venture  to  answer  all 
these  questions  in  the  negative. 
Three  personages  more  wide-awake 
than  Poutiatine,  Reed,  and  Elgin 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
law  -  list  of  any  nation.  Three  Is- 
raelitish  shentlemen  at  an  auction  of 
old  clothes  could  not  have  been  more 
observant  of  each  other's  motions,  or 


readier  to  take  advantage  of  a  mo- 
mentary pause. 

No  sooner  were  the  guns  loaded 
to  salute  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  than 
the  Russian  and  American  suddenly 
put  on   all  steam  and  disappeared 
from  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee.    Fast  as 
a  thousand  horse  power  could  carry 
them,  they  bore  off  to  the  north-east. 
Lord  Elgin  knew  by  instinct  what 
the  cunning  pair  were  after  ;  and  as 
two  or  three  weeks  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  could  arrive 
to  settle  the  particulars  of  the  Treaty, 
he    suddenly   gave    orders  for   the 
Furious  to  keep  up  her  fires,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  Secretary,  started 
off  to  the  nearest  point  of  Japan. 
Over  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
smooth  sea,  full  of  expectation,  and 
rejoicing  at  their  escape  from  Shang- 
hai, like  noisy  children  just  let  loose 
from  school,  t  he  Embassy  steamed  in  a 
few  hours,  and  anchored  within  sight 
of  the  city  of  Nagasaki.     A  more 
astonishing   revelation  of  manners 
and  customs  awaited  them  here  than 
in  the  Flowery  Land.    The  dust  and 
ashes  of  Pompeii  were  not  a  more 
complete   bar   to    the    curiosity  of 
visitors   than    the    isolation     and 
exclusiyeness  of  Japan.    For  many 
generations    the    whole    of     those 
prodigious  islands  lay  hidden  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  except  a  small 
portion   of    the    coast,   where    the 
Dutch  were  allowed  to    settle,  on 
condition  of  being  treated  like  con- 
victs, and  locked  up  when  their  daily 
task  was  done.  The  Dutch,  who  have 
achieved  a  sort  of  liberty  at  home, 
show  an  innate  aptitude  for  slavery 
abroad.      There  is  no  cruelty  they 
will  not  commit,  no  insult  they  will 
not  endure,  for  the  sake  of  a  lucrative 
trade  ;  and  the  Japanese  may  be  for- 
given for  the  low  opinion  they  enter- 
tained of  the  Europeans,  when  they 
formed  it  upon  their  knowledge  of 
the  crawling  apostates  of  Rotterdam. 
A  town  so  regular  in  its  architecture 
and  scrupulously  clean,  inhabited  by 
a  population  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
was  a  strange  and  delightful  sight 
to  the  party  on  board  the  Furious, 
who  had  been  disgusted  so  long  with 
the  ugliness  and  insolence  of  the 
Chinese.    Excursions  were  made  into 
the  city.    The  country  all  round  was 
a  fairy  scene  of  picturesqueness  and 
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beauty  ;  but  Lord  Elgin  was  not  so 
absorbed  as  the  junior  suite  in  the 
contemplation  of  ladies  and  land- 
scapes. He  led  the  way  on  the  5th 
of  August  towards  Simoda.  Some- 
thing was  on  his  mind  ;  and  on 
going  on  shore  to  return  the  visit  of 
the  American  Consul,  Mr  Harris,  he 
learned  that  his  suspicions  were  not 
unfounded.  The  Powhattan  had 
arrived  some  time  before  with  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  Takoo 
Forts,  and  the  compulsory  arrange- 
ment of  Tientsin.  "See,"  said  Mr 
Harris  to  the  authorities  at  Yedo — 
"  see  what  we  of  the  West  can  do  : 
we  can  knock  the  celestial  realm 
into  never-ending  smash,  so  I  will 
trouble  you  to  sign  this  little  treaty." 
The  treaty,  favourable  beyond  the 
expectations  of  Washington,  and  al- 
together refused  to  the  request  of 
Mr  Donker  Curtius,  the  Dutch 
envoy,  who  had  asked  for  it  previous 
to  the  forcing  of  the  Peiho,  was 
signed  without  a  word,  and  the  mere 
echo  of  the  cannonade  by  France 
and  England  had  been  utilised  by 
our  Yankee  brothers  without  loss  of 
time.  Nevertheless,  a  kinder  or 
manlier  friend  than  Mr  Harris  no 
Englishman  ever  could  boast.  He 
lent  Lord  Elgin  his  interpreter,  Mr 
Hewskin,  and  with  this  invaluable 
addition  to  his  company  the  Ambas- 
sador speedily  went  on.  Besides  the 
Furious,  commanded  by  Sherard 
Osborn,  whose  name  is  a  guarantee 
for  dashing  enterprise  and  talent  of 
various  kinds,  the  voyage  was  made 
by  the  Retribution,  under  the  skil- 
ful sailor  Captain  Lee,  and  "The 
Yacht." 

This  yacht,  blazing  with  paint  and 
gilding,  beautiful  in  her  mould,  and 
quick  as  a  greyhound  in  motion,  was 
far  the  most  valuable  ship  in  the 
squadron.  Not  that  it  could  fight, 
or  run  down  a  war-junk,  or  perform 
any  astonishing  feat  in  war— but  it 
was  Lord  Elgin's  hope  in  all  his  diffi- 
culties. If  the  port-master  of  Naga- 
saki majestically  waved  the  intrusive 
squadron  away  from  the  inner  part 
or  the  harbour,  the  Ambassador  made 
a  gracious  bow  in  return,  but  con- 
tinued his  career,  all  in  consequence 
of  the  yacht.  At  Simoda,  dignitaries 
of  all  ranks  and  qualities  besought 
him  to  proceed  no  farther,  but  to 
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deliver  his  message  then  and  there  ; 
but  Lord  Elgin  resolutely  persisted 
in  shaping  his  course  for  Yedo,  and 
all  in  consequence  of  the  yacht.  The 
yacht  had  been  sent  as  a  present  from 
the  Queen  of  England  to  the  Emperor 
of  Japan,  and  nothing  should  pre- 
vent the  loyal  and  obedient  Envoy 
from  delivering  his  royal  mistress  s 
token  of  friendship  and  respect  into 
the  hands  of  the  Tycoon  himself. 
Away  then  for  Yedo  screwed  the 
joyous  flotilla,  and  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  reclamations  of  the  au- 
thorities of  a  place  called  Uraga,  who 
shouted,  prayed,  and  signalled  the 
expedition  to  stop,  rounded  a  point 
towards  the  harbour  of  Kanagawa, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  saw  the  Russian  squadron,  with 
the  indefatigable  Poutiatine  on  board ! 
This  diplomatist  unfortunately  had  no 
yacht  to  present  to  the  Tycoon,  and 
remained  at  anchor  as  requested  by 
the  Japanese  ;  but  what  could  Lord 
Elgin  do  1  could  he  leave  the  yacht 
in  the  hands  of  strangers  ?  could  he 
allow  the  yacht  out  of  his  sight  till 
it  had  peached  its  destination  t  what 
if  the  Emperor  never  should  get  the 
yacht  1  if  anything  should  happen  to 
the  yacht  1  It  was  so  evident  that  he 
must  take  the  yacht  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  Yedo,  that  Poutiatine  himself 
must  have  seen  the  cruel  necessity 
the  English  were  under  of  showing 
their  flags  and  port-holes  to  the  im- 
perial city,  which  rose  with  great 
stateliness  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
bay  :  -and  for  this  purpose  (and  to 
hand  over  the  yacht  in  proper  form) 
they  came  to  anchor  about  three 
miles  from  the  shore. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  likened  to 
the  rest  of  Mr  (JQiphant's  story  of 
Japan,  except  the  voyages  of  Sin  had 
the  Sailor.  Compared,  indeed,  to  the 
appearance  and  habits  of  Yedo,  some 
of  the  revelations  of  that  veracious 
chronicler  are  flat  and  .insipid.  It  is 
a  city,  the  size  of  an  ordinary  princi- 
pality, cleaner  than  a  Dutch  village, 
furnished  with  almost  all  the  appli- 
ances of  the  highest  modern  science, 
andyet  discarding  many  of  the  notions 
which  with  us  are  considered  the  first 
elements  of  civilisation.  Those  in  the 
lower  ranks  believe  themselves  to  be 
quite  sufficiently  drest  when  they  carry 
a  narrow  band  of  linen  round  the 
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loins,  and  another  across  the  nose. 
Women,  especially  at  Nagasaki,  per- 
form their  ablutions  in  tubs  upon  the 
public  street,  with  the  air  of  being 
Dianas  enjoying  the  bath  in  some 
secluded  fountain.  Horses  are  shod 
with  immense  rolls  of  straw,  and 
have  their  tails  carefully  enveloped 
in  bags.  One  district  of  the  capital 
is  inhabited  by  three  hundred  and 
sixty  princes,  each  with  a  house  of  the 
size  of  a  public  hospital,  which  he  is 
forced  to  occupy  for  six  months  in 
each  year,  and  to  leave  his  wife  and 
children  to  inhabit  for  the  other  six, 
during  which  he  is  obliged  to  reside 
on  his  vast  estates.  Ladies  naturally 
favoured  with  tolerable  features  are 
condemned  by  an  inexorable  custom 
to  pull  out  their  eyebrows  and  blacken 
their  teeth  the  moment  they  marry, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
them  so  hideous  to  other  men  that 
the  most  Othello -like  of  husbands 
has  no  occasion  to  be  j  ealous.  And  al  1 
this  city,  and  the  great  empire  in  all 
its  details,  are  ruled  over  by  two 
chiefs — a  Spiritual  and  a  Temporal 
king — with  the  principle  of  duality 
carried  through  all  the  inferior 
grades.  Every  official  has  a  double, 
bound  to  observe  and  report  on  all 
his  actions ;  every  person  whatever 
being  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
somebody  else  ;  so  that  the  Siamese 
Twins  ought  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duce of  this  land  of  inseparable  du- 
plicates, where  the  combined  titles 
of  "  Elgin  and  Kincardine "  were 
naturally  concluded  to  belong  to  the 
Ambassador  in  esse,  and  the  "  other 
man,"  who  never  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

For  all  these  details,  and  a  hundred 
more,  we  must  refer  the  Hiudbads 
of  the  time  to  the  narrative  itself. 
They  will  hear  more  wonderful  things 
than  astonished  the  ears  of  that  most 
fortunate  of  the  porters  of  Bagdad. 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  following 
passage  has  slipt,  by  some  chance, 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights  ?  "  It  is 
an  ordinary  thing  for  one  of  these 
princes  to  parade  the  country  with  a 
force  of  some  thousands  of  men. 
When  we  remember  that  all  these  fol- 
lowers have  to  be  lodged  on  the  pre- 
mises of  their  chief,  and  that  there 
are  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  these 
dignitaries,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
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their  residences  are  necessarily  ca- 
pacious, and  cover  a  very  great  extent 
of  ground.  To  judge  from  the  noble 
trees  we  observed  rising  above  the 
walls,  spacious  pleasure  -  grounds 
must  be  enclosed  within  them.  The 
handsomest  palace  I  observed  in 
Yedo  was  that  belonging  to  Prince 
Achi,  situated  on  the  steep  side  of  a 
hill.  The  gates  were  tastefully  orna- 
mented ;  the  walls  surmounted  by 
trellis-work,  and  numerous  magni- 
ficent plane  and  other  trees  drooped 
over  them  into  the  street,  tempting 
one  to  explore,  if  possible,  the  sacred 
precincts.  Occasionally,  in  the  course 
of  our  explorations  of  the  city,  we 
met  men  of  rank  riding  along  one  of 
these  silent  streets,  their  retinue  tak- 
ing up  almost  its  entire  length,  con- 
sisting, as  usual,  of  men  carrying 
badges  on  long  poles— the  insignia 
of  the  rank  of  their  lord — umbrellas 
in  bags  and  lacquered  portmanteaus. 
When  a  great  man  wishes  to  move 
about  incognito,  his  retinue  is  not 
decreased,  but  these  badges  of  his 
rank  are  packed  up  in  the  aforesaid 
portmanteaus." 

If  Schezerazade  h ad  had  su ch  a  sta rt- 
ing-point  for  an  adventure,  we  should 
have  had  an  interior  view  of  the 
palace  of  Prince  Achi  as  minute  as 
of  the  bridal  chamber  of  Bedreddin 
Hassan  of  Balsora.  But  the  outside 
views  are  perhaps  enough ;  for  the 
contrasts  between  the  proofs  of  civi- 
lisation and  barbarism,  which  en- 
counter you  on  every  side,  have  the 
interest  of  the  first  and  last  volumes 
of  a  national  history  fused  into  one. 
It  is  as  if  the  Druids  on  Salisbury 
Plain  were  contemporary  with  Dr 
Milman.  We  have  spectacles,  teles- 
copes, cannon,  steam-boats,  fire-es- 
capes, policemen,  and  special  con- 
stables ;  and  at  the  same  time  we 
have  a  privileged  race  of  dogs,  whom 
it  is  a  capital  crime  to  kill,  who 
rollick  about  the  town,  fat  and  com- 
fortable, with  no  particular  owner, 
but  all  the  world  for  their  friend ; 
who  are  fed  and  caressed  while  they 
are  in  health,  and  conveyed  to  spa- 
cious hospitals,  built  for  their  accom- 
modation, when  they  are  ill.  We 
have  a  manner  of  settling  a  "crisis" 
in  political  affairs,  which  would  make 
a  change  of  ministry  a  more  serious 
occurrence  than  the  mere  loss  of 
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office.  When  the  Tycoon  differs 
from  his  administration,  the  case  is 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood.  If  they  de- 
cide against  the  Emperor,  he  imme- 
diately abdicates  the  throne.  If  they 
decide  against  the  cabinet,  the  mem- 
bers instantly  retire  to  a  private 
apartment,  and  rip  up  their  bowels 
with  a  knife.  The  population  tattoo 
their  skins  with  the  most  fantastic 
configurations,  and  yet  the  poorest  of 
them  can  read,  and  all  are  very  fond 
of  books. 

Luncheons  and  dinners  ran  their 
jovial  course,  and  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Empire  became  devoted  to  ham 
and  champagne.  They  entered  into 
our  habits  with  the  utmost  faci- 
lity, and  behaved  with  a  polite- 
ness worthy  of  May  fair.  When 
they  understood  that  toasts  in  our 
country  were  received  with  all  the 
honours,  they  "  roared  and  shouted  " 
at  the  name  of  the  Queen  and  their 
Emperor,  as  if  they  had  been  in  the 
London  Tavern.  One  enthusiastic 
Commissioner,  determining  to  show  a 
greater  acquaintance  with  Western 
practices  than  the  rest,  availed  him- 
self of  a  moment  of  profound  silence 
to  start  up  and  utter  a  succession  of 
cheers,  with  neither  introduction  nor 
explanation.  But  when  two  weeks 
were  come  and  gone,  and  the  articles 
of  the  Treaty  were  agreed  on,  a  cere- 
monious meeting  was  held,  and  the 
signatures  attached.  Then  Lord 
Elgin  bethought  him  of  the  yacht ; 
and  that  handsome  craft  was  offi- 
cially surrendered  to  the  Japanese 
flag.  Salutes  echoed  from  all  the  ships 
and  castles,  and  with  many  kind 
recollections  of  the  interesting  people 
and  beautiful  country,  the  vessels 
steamed  out  of  the  bay,  and  directed 
their  course  once  more  to  the  hateful 
Shanghai  and  treacherous  Chinese. 
Mr  Oliphant  sums  up  the  prospects 
of  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
enormous  population  of  Japan,  by  a 
caution,  that  success  depends  upon 
the  foreign  merchants  themselves. 
Caution  and  forbearance  are  required 
in  our  first  transactions  with  a  people 
so  sensitive,  and  who  have  been  shut 
up  for  so  many  hundred  years  from 
all  knowledge  of  the  outer  world. 
Their  resources  are  immense  in  all 
the  main  articles  of  commerce.  They 
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have  mines  of  coal  and  metal,  and 
all  the  products  of  a  land  three  or 
four  times  the  size  of  the  British 
Isles — silk,  camphor,  vegetable  oil, 
and  vegetable  wax,  cotton,  wool,  ship- 
timber,  bread-stuffs,  rice,  paddy, 
steam-machinery,  tin,  lead,  and  raw 
silk.  In  return  they  want  all  that 
England  can  supply  or  carry.  If  we 
only  keep  them  m  good-humour,  and 
abstain  from  offending  their  tastes 
and  interest,  by  the  violence  and  bru- 
tal insolence  of  our  crews,  the  trade 
in  a  few  years  may  be  one  of  the 
largest  we  enjoy ;  and  the  Treaty  of 
Yedo  be  looked  back  on  as  a  start- 
ing-point of  happiness  and  prosperity 
to  both  the  peoples. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  natural 
dislike  entertained  for  the  celestial 
monstrosities  of  Canton  and  Takoo 
may  have  unconsciously  given  Mr 
Oliphant  a  bias  in  favour  of  their 
neighbours,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Japan  ;  out  the  facts  related,  and 
the  capital  illustrations  with  which 
the  volumes  are  supplied,  bear  out 
his  highest  encomiums.  The  fairy 
tale  closes  with  the  last  look  we  get 
of  Nagasaki,  and  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  land  of  commonplace 
realities,  where  we  resume  our  rela- 
tions with  the  old  Commissioners 
Hwashana  and  Kweiliang,  with  the 
addition  of  two  other  officials  of  the 
names  of  Ming  and  Twan.  When 
all  the  points  were  settled,  and  the 
Treaty,  with  the  additional  articles, 
was  formally  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered, Lord  Elgin  concluded  his 
Chinese  mission  with  an  expedition 
up  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  Though  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  experiences  of  the  Ambassador, 
involving  fights  with  the  rebels  ana 
strandings  on  rocks,  with  other 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
we  must  bring  the  paper  to  a  close. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  this  brief 
compendium  to  show  of  what  materials 
the  work  consists.  It  will  in  all  pro- 
bability provoke  discussion  on  the 
topic  so  uppermost  in  the  public  mind 
— the  best  method  of  bringing  the  per- 
petual jarrings  between  the  half-in- 
fantine civilisation  of  China  and  the 
ordinary  rights  of  nations  to  a  final 
and  satisfactory  close.  These  vol- 
umes will  furnish  materials  for  the 
supporters  of  all  the  various  opinions 
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now  afloat  on  the  way  to  recover  the  less  enterprising,  who  would  content 
prestige  with  which  Lord  Elgin  sur-  themselves  with  the  permanent  occu- 
rounded  the  English  name,  from  its  pation  of  Nankin.  Our  great  revenge 
temporary  loss  by  the  failure  at  hath  stomach  for  them  all  ;  and  with 
Takoo  ;  for  though  Mr  Oliphant  the  aid  of  a  French  army,  and  all  the 
persistently  and  consistently  main-  nations  of  the  West  looking  on,  we 
tains  the  original  idea  of  his  chief,  see  no  cause  to  despair  of  so  uniting 
that  operations,  to  be  successful,  these  conflicting  opinions  that  the 
must  be  within  the  walls  of  Pekin,  supporters  of  each  may  be  able  to 
his  descriptions  of  the  country — the  say,  "  I  told  you  how  it  would 
desolation  and  disuse  of  the  Grand  be  : "  "  The  bombardment  of  the 
Canal,  the  nature  of  the  ground  be-  seaboard  did  it;"  "The  seizure  of 
tween  Tientsin  and  the  capital,  and  Nankin  did  it ; "  "  You  would  never 
the  frightful  character  of  the  climate  have  done  anything  if  you  had  not 
— leave  ample  room  and  verge  enough  taken  possession  of  the  capital." 
for  the  advocates  of  a  repetition  of  Whichever  of  these  courses  is  pur- 
former  successful  efforts,  of  a  general  sued,  or  if  all  of  them  are  tried  toge- 
display  of  power  along  the  whole  of  ther,  we  can  only  say  with  Shakes- 
the  Chinese  coast,  carrying  the  suf-  peare,  "  If  'twere  done  when  'tis 
ferings  of  war  into  the  maritime  done,  then  'twere  well  it  were  done 
towns ;  and  of  those  more  careful  or  quickly" 
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WHILE  States  yet  flourish,  from  the  soil  unseen 
Mounts  up  the  sap  which  gives  the  leaf  its  green — 
Mounts  and  descends  through  each  expanding  shoot, 
And  knits  the  soaring  summit  to  the  root. 

Thus,  till  the  life-spring  of  a  race  expires, 
The  land  brings  forth  the  great  men  it  requires ; 
Duly  as  Nature,  with  returning  springs, 
Renews  the  crowns  of  her  own  forest  kings. 

And  Pitt  and  War  are  past ;  a  gentler  time  ; 
Peace  on  the  world,  and  CANNING  in  his  prime. 
Beautiful  shape,  if  lesser  than  the  men 
Who  overshadowed  his  young  growth — what  then  1 
Those  tall  old  giants  now  were  out  of  place — 
Politer  days  need  elegance  and  grace  : 
Of  lesser  stature,  but  of  comelier  form, 
He  rides  no  whirlwind,  he  directs  no  storm ; 
But  storms  and  whirlwinds  are  not  in  the  air ; 
Consult  the  glass— Slight  Changes,  Showery,  Fair  ! 
The  Throne  and  Altar  safe  from  Paine  and  Clootz ; 
In  times  so  civil,  giants  would  be  brutes. 
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Though  then,  the  Many  were,  in  fact,  the  Few ; 
Some  '  liberal  doctrines'  are  discussed,  'tis  true — 
Commercial  Freedom,— not  at  once  too  much, 
But  that  which  Huskisson  receives  as  such  ; 
Emancipation, — not  as  yet  in  reach, 
But  still  a  glorious  question— for  a  speech ; 
Reform  in  Parliament, — a  coarse  affront 
To  common  sense — the  rubbish  of  a  Hunt : 
Over  such  themes,  all  telling,  urgent  none, 
Skimm'd  with  rare  wit  Etona's  brilliant  son. 

Mark  well  his  time,  or  else  the  man  you  wrong — 
To  times  of  danger  earnest  men  belong  : 
Is  the  sea  boisterous — must  the  storm  be  braved  1 
All  hands  to  work,  the  vessel  shall  be  saved : 
Are  waves  becalmed — spreads  tamely  safe  the  way  ? 
The  captain  treats  the  sailors  to  a  play. 

Burke  spoke  for  abstracts  in  the  good  and  fit, 
Fox  for  all  humankind,  for  England  Pitt ; 
None  of  those  causes  much  required  defence 
When  Canning  culled  his  flowers  of  eloquence ; 
Each  of  the  three  had  self-esteem  and  pride — 
Canning  had  these,  and  vanity  beside ; 
And  (though  no  mind  less  false  or  insincere) 
Schemed  for  the  gaze,  and  plotted  for  the  cheer. 
Thus  while  beneath  a  weakness  which,  we  own, 
The  noblest  natures  have  as  largely  known, 
Courage  and  honour  dwelt  immovable, 
His  charming  genius  missed  the  master-spell — 
A  vague  distrust  pursued  his  glittering  way, 
And  feared  self-seeking  in  that  self-display. 
Ev'n  in  his  speeches,  at  this  distance  read, 
Much  finely  thought  seems  superfinely  said ; 
Something  theatric,  which  the  admirer  damps, 
Smells — of  the  lamp  1  no,  scholar ;  of  the  lamps ! 

Read  him  not,  'tis  unfair ;  behold  him  rise  ; 
And  hear  him  speak  ! — the  House  all  ears  and  eyes ; 
His  one  sole  rival — Brougham — has  just  sate  down, 
Closing  a  speech  that  might  have  won  the  crown, 
If  English  Members  took  their  oaths  by  Styx, 
And  the  Whig  front  bench  were  the  Athenian  Pnyx. 
Canning  is  up !  the  beautiful  bright  face ! 
The  front  of  power,  the  attitude  of  grace ! 
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Now  every  gesture  in  decorous  rest,    l 
Now  sweeps  the  action,  now  dilates  the  crest  j 
And  the  voice,  clear  as  a  fife's  warlike  thrill, 
Rings  through  the  lines,  half  dulcet  and  half  shrill. 
Fair  was  his  nature,  judged  by  its  own  laws ; 
Say  it  coquets  to  win  the  gaze  it  draws — 
Views  every  strife  in  which  its  lance  it  wields 
More  as  gay  lists  than  solemn  battle-fields — 
Sports  in  bright  pastime  with  its  own  high  powers, 
And  tricks  out  serious  laurel  with  slight  flowers ; — 
Granted,  yet  still,  when  candidly  surveyed, 
The  jouster's  art  is  not  the  huckster's  trade  ; 
And  love  of  praise  is  not  the  lust  of  gain  ; 
And  at  the  worst,  repeat  it,  he  was  vain. 

But  what  rich  life — what  energy  and  glow  ! 
Cordial  to  friend,  and  chivalrous  to  foe  ! 
Concede  all  foibles  harshness  would  reprove ; 
And  what  choice  attributes  remain  to  love  ! 

See  him  the  Arthur  of  his  dazzling  ring — 
Wit's  various  knighthood  round  its  poet-king ; 
Each  from  the  chief,  whose  genius  types  a  race, 
Catching  some  likeness  in  reflected  grace. 
WARD,  with  coy  genius  critically  fine, 
Afraid  to  warm,  yet  studying  rules  to  shine, 
Neat  in  an  eloquence  of  words  well  placed — 
A  trim  town-garden,  in  the  best  trim  taste. 
GRANT,  linking  powers  the  readiest  and  most  rare, 
With  one  wise  preference  for  an  easy  chair ; 
Deliberate  HUSKISSON,  with  front  austere 
Lit  into  sunshine  by  the  laugh  of  FKERE  ; 
Accomplished  WELLESLEY,  equally  at  home 
In  Ind  or  Hellas,  Westminster  or  Rome, 
Vigorous  in  action,  elegant  in  speech, 
Scholar  and  statesman,  La3lius-like  in  each ; 
Supreme  in  that  which  Cicero  calls  '  The  Urbane ; '  * 
Graceful  as  Canning,  and  perhaps  as  vain. 

In  stalwart  contrast,  large  of  heart  and  frame, 
Destined  for  power,  in  youth  more  bent  on  fame, 
Sincere,  yet  deeming  half  the  world  a  sham, 
Mark  the  rude  handsome  manliness  of  LAMB  ! 

*  Cic.,  Brutus,  46. 
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None  then  foresaw  his  rise  ;  ev'n  now  but  few 

Guess  right  the  man  so  many  thought  they  knew  ; 

Gossip  accords  him  attributes  like  these — 

A  sage  good-humour  based  on  love  of  ease, 

A  mind  that  most  things  undisturb'dly  weighed, 

Nor  deemed  their  metal  worth  the  clink  it  made. 

Such  was  the  man,  in  part,  to  outward  show ; 

Another  man  lay  coiled  from  sight  below — 

As  mystics  tell  us  that  this  fleshly  form 

Enfolds  a  subtler  which  escapes  the  worm, 

And  is  the  true  one  which  the  Maker's  breath 

Quickened  from  dust,  and  privileged  from  death. 

His  was  a  restless,  anxious  intellect ; 

Eager  for  truth,  and  pining  to  detect ; 

Each  ray  of  light  that  mind  can  cast  on  soul, 

Chequering  its  course,  or  shining  from  its  goal, 

Each  metaphysic  doubt — each  doctrine  dim — 

Plato  or  Pusey — had  delight  for  him. 

His  mirth,  though  genial,  came  by  fits  and  starts — 

The  man  was  mournful  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 

Oft  would  he  sit  or  wander  forth  alone  ; 

Sad — why  1  I  know  not ;  was  it  ever  known  ? 

Tears  came  with  ease  to  those  ingenuous  eyes — 

A  verse,  if  noble,  bade  them  nobly  rise. 

Hear  him  discourse,  you'd  think  he  scarcely  felt ; 

No  heart  more  facile  to  arouse  or  melt ; 

High  as  a  knight's  in  some  Castilian  lay, 

And  tender  as  a  sailor's  in  a  play. 

Thus  was  the  Being  with  his  human  life 
At  variance — noiseless,  for  he  veiled  the  strife  ; 
The  Being  serious,  gentle,  shy,  sincere, 
The  life  St  Stephen's,  and  a  Court's  career ; 
Trained  first  in  salons  gay  with  roue  wits, 
And  light  with  morals  the  reverse  of  Pitt's. 
As  England's  chief,  let  others  judge  his  claim, 
And  strike  just  balance  between  praise  and  blame ; 
I  from  the  Minister  draw  forth  the  man, 
Such  as  I  saw  before  his  power  began, 
And  glancing  o'er  the  noblest  of  our  time, 
Who  won  the  heights  it  wears  out  life  to  climb, 
On  that  steep  table-land  which,  viewed  afar, 
Appears  so  proud  a  neighbour  of  the  star, 
And,  reach'd,  presents  dead  levels  in  its  rise 
More  dimm'd  than  valleys  are  by  vapoury  skies, 
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I  mark  not  one  concealing  from  mankind 
A  larger  nature  or  a  lovelier  mind, 
Or  leaving  safer  from  his  own  gay  laugh 
That  faith  in  good  which  is  the  soul's  best  half. 

There,  formed  to  please,  young  TEMPLE  we  behold— 
Young  for  the  man  who  never  will  be  old — 
Most  grac'd  disciple  in  that  school  of  thought 
And  style  which  Canning  rather  led  than  taught ; 
The  Eclectic  School  of  thought,  which  flirts  with  many, 
Too  worldly-wise  to  wed  itself  to  any ; 
Free  as  it  lists  to  differ  or  agree 
With  Locke  or  Leibnitz  as  the  case  may  be ; 
Its  change  no  sect  can  inconsistent  call ; 
It  shares  with  each  enough  to  club  with  aH. 
The  style — that  lifts  the  subject  into  play, 
Now  firmly  grasps  it,  and  now  jerks  away  : 
When  some  keen  argument  would  foil  reply, 
The  fencer  swerves,  and  lets  the  thrust  go  by — 
Cries  with  a  smile,  "  But  empty  air  you  pierce," 
Turns  the  quick  wrist,  and  presto  ! — pinks  in  tierce. 
"  To  school  and  style — to  all  he  takes  from  art — 
Temple  adds  natural  charm ;  he  has  a  heart ; 
He  lets  you  mark  its  swell,  and  hear  its  beat ; 
From  yours  it  takes,  to  yours  returns  the  heat ; 
Without  a  mask  it  looks  forth  from  his  face, 
Gives  to  each  mode  a  vivifying  grace ;     >-'•  ' 
Bluster  seems  spirit,  and  a  trivial  jest 
The  cordial  burst  of  sunshine  in  the  breast. 
Worthy  of  love,  in  him  is  never  viewed 
The  statesman's  vulgarest  vice,  ingratitude  : 
Whate'er  the  means  by  which  he  seeks  his  end, 
He  ne'er  to  Fortune  sacrificed  a  friend. 

Behind  this  light  group,  scholarlike,  yet  gay, 
Stands  thy  pale  shade,  mysterious  CASTLEREAGH  ! 
Note  that  harmonious  tragic  mask  of  face, 
Eigid  in  marble  stillness ;  not  a  trace 
In  that  close  lip,  so  bland,  and  yet  so  cold — 
In  that  smooth  brow,  so  narrow,  yet  so  bold, 
Of  fancy,  passion,  or  the  play  of  mind  ;     "^"-; 
But  Fate  has  pass'd  there,  and  has  left  behind 
The  imperial  look  of  one  who  rules  mankind. 
They  much,  in  truth,  misjudge  him,  who  explain 
His  graceless  language  by  a  witless  brain. 
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So  firm  his  purpose,  so  resolved  his  will, 

It  almost  seemed  a  craft  to  speak  so  ill — 

As  if,  like  Cromwell,  flashing  towards  his  end 

Through  cloudy  verbiage  none  could  comprehend. 

Subtle  and  keen  as  some  old  Florentine, 

And  as  relentless  in  disguised  design, 

But  courteous  with  his  Erin's  native  ease, 

And  strengthening  sway  by  culturing  arts  that  please ; 

Stately  in  quiet  high-bred  self-esteem, 

Fair  as  the  Lovelace  of  a  lady's  dream, 

Fearless  in  look,  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed —      ^ 

These  gifts  may  fail  to  profit  States ! — Agreed ; 

But  when  men  have  them,  States  they  always  lead.  J 

And  much  in  him,  as  Time  shall  melt  away 

The  mists  which  dim  all  names  too  near  our  day, 

Shall  stand  forth  large ;  far  ends  in  Pitt's  deep  thought, 

By  him,  if  rudely,  were  securely  wrought ; 

And  though,  trained  early  in  too  harsh  a  school, 

He  guessed  not  how  the  needful  bonds  of  rule 

Become  the  safer  when  the  cautious  hand, 

As  grows  a  people,  lets  its  swathes  expand, 

He  served,  confirmed,  enlarged  his  country's  sway; 

Ireland  forgives  him  not — Three  Kingdoms  may. 

There  is  an  eloquence  which  aims  at  talk — 
A  muse,  though  winged,  that  prefers  to  walk ; 
Its  easy  graces  so  content  the  eye, 
You'd  fear  to  lose  it  if  it  sought  to  fly ; 
Light  and  yet  vigorous,  fearless  yet  well-bred, 
As  once  it  moved  in  TIERNEY'S  airy  tread. 
Carelessly,  as  a  wit  about  the  town 
Chats  at  your  table  some  huge  proser  down, 
He  lounged  into  debate,  just  touch 'd  a  foe, — 
'  Laughter  and  cheers ' — A  touch,  sir  ?  what  a  blow ! 
Declaiming  never ;  with  a  placid  smile 
He  bids  you  wonder  why  you  are  so  vile  ; 
One  hand  politely  pointing  out  your  crime, 
The  other — in  his  pocket  all  the  time. 

Many  since  then  affect  that  easy  way — 
The  Conversational 's  the  vogue  to-day ; 
But  ease,  the  surest  sign  of  strength  in  men, 
Is  to  the  oration  hard  as  to  the  pen. 
That  talk  which  art  as  eloquence  admits 
Must  be  the  talk  of  thinkers  and  of  wits — 
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A  living  stream,  which  breaks  from  golden  mines, 
And  by  its  overflow  reveals  their  signs, 
And  not  the  wish-wash  that,  from  five  to  eight, 
Lags,  in  small  Lethes,  through  the  dead  debate. 

Who  rises  now,  with  an  audacious  grace  1 
What  tall  pre-Adam  of  our  trousered  race, 
Breech'd  and  top-booted, — the  revered  costume 
Which  Gilray  gave  our  grandsires  in  their  bloom  ? 
And  hark !  he  speaks ;  you  cheer  him,  yet  you  find 
His  dress  is  less  old-fashioned  than  his  mind. 
Fine,  nervous,  sturdy,  free-born  British — rant ; 
Well,  pass  the  word,  some  fustian,  but  not  cant. 
No  new  sham-bitters  froth  that  heady  scorn, 
But  hot  old  amber  brewed  by  Parson  Horne. 
Sincere  if  wayward.,  thoroughbred  if  bold, 
Survey  the  well-born  demagogue  of  old  ; 
Too  rich  to  bribe,  and  much  too  proud  for  power, 
And  as  to  fear — a  fico  for  the  Tower  ! 
In  youth  more  popular  than  Fox  ;  in  age, 
When  BUKDETT  spoke,  few  actors  more  the  rage. 
None  gifted  more  to  please  the  eye  and  ear, 
The  form  so  comely  and  the  voice  so  clear. 
Pitt's  surly  squires  resigned  their  port,  and  ran 
To  hear  the  dangerous  but  large-acred  man ; 
And  trimmers  shrank  into  yet  smaller  space, 
Awed  by  such  scorn  of  tyranny  and  place. 

Some  speak  above  their  knowledge,  some  below  ; 
What  Burdett  knew  (not  much),  he  let  you  know  ; 
His  speech  ran  over  each  ^Eolian  chord, 
So  vaguely  pleasing  that  it  never  bored. 
Nor  was  it  rude ;  whatever  fear  it  woke 
In  breasts  patrician,  a  patrician  spoke  ; 
And  if  no  lettered  stores  it  could  display, 
Still  over  letters  it  would  pause  and  play, 
Surprise  an  elegance,  conceive  a  trope, 
And  pose  logicians  with  a  line  from  Pope. 

4 

Or  young  or  old,  no  patriot  more  alone — 
Whigs  claim  him  not,  and  Radicals  disown. 
Ye  modern  liberal  Benthamitic  crew, 
Nought  had  that  Gracchus  in  top-boots  with  you  ! 
Talk  not  to  him  of  moral  revolutions, 
Of  normal  schools,  mechanics'  institutions; 
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The  heads  of  valiant  freemen  should  be  thick — 
Your  puny  scholar  scarce  can  stand  a  brick. 
Talk  not  of  means  against  intimidation, 
And  secret  votes  to  womanise  the  nation ; 
Freemen  are  those  who,  every  threat  defying, 
Fight  to  the  poll  while  cabbage-stalks  are  flying. 

With  what  amaze  the  stout  old  rebel  saw 
His  Irish  rival  break,  yet  shirk,  the  law, 
All  patriot  rules  portentously  reverse, 
Turn  Freedom's  cap  into  Fortunio's  purse  ! 
Bid  Mike  and  Paddy,  much  bewildered,  know 
"  Who  would  be  free,  themselves,  must  strike  the  blow  : 
Your  pence  to-day,  your  liberties  next  year, 
Erin-go-bragh  ! — I  thank  you  for  that  cheer  ;" 
The  bargain  struck  ;  if  aught  remains  to  strike, 
The  blow  descends  on  Paddy  and  on  Mike  ; 
Ev'n  thus  a  chess  king,  castled  in  his  nook, 
Plays  out  his  pawns  and  skulks  behind  a  rook. 

The  Briton  saw,  and  felt  his  hour  was  come  ; 
His  stout  heart  quail'd,  his  manly  voice  was  dumb ; 
And  as  old  Cleon,  in  the  Athenian  play, 
Snubbed  by  the  sausage-vendor,  skulks  away, 
Sir  Francis  left  the  Demus  he  had  led, 
And  Whigs  installed  the  sausage-man  instead. 
Peace  to  his  memory  !  grant  him  rash  and  vain, 
'Twas  the  heart's  blood  that  rose  to  clog  the  brain  ; 
No  trading  demagogue,  in  him  we  scan 
That  pith  of  nations,  the  bold  natural  man, 
Whose  will  may  vibrate  as  the  pulses  throb, 
Now  scare  a  monarch,  now  despise  a  mob ; 
Dauntless  alike  to  prop  the  State  or  shock, 
To  fire  the  Capitol  or  leap  the  Rock. 
But  not  to  Erin's  coarser  chief  deny, 
Large  if  his  faults,  Time's  large  apology  ; 
Child  of  a  land  that  ne'er  had  known  repose, 
Our  rights  and  blessings,  Ireland's  wrongs  and  woes  ; 
Hate,  at  St  Omer's  into  caution  drill'd, 
In  Dublin  law-courts  subtilised  and  skill'd  ; 
Hate  in  the  man,  whatever  else  appear 
Fickle  or  false,  was  steadfast  and  sincere. 
But  with  that  hate  a  nobler  passion  dwelt — 
To  hate  the  Saxon  was  to  love  the  Celt. 
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Had  that  fierce  railer  sprang  from  English  sires, 
His  creed  a  Protestant's,  his  birth  a  squire's, 
No  blander  Pollio  whom  our  Bar  affords, 
Had  graced  the  woolsack  and  cajoled  '  my  Lords.' 
Pass  by  his  faults,  his  art  be  here  allowed, 
Mighty  as  Chatham,  give  him  but  a  crowd  ; 
Hear  him  in  senates,  second-rate  at  best, 
Clear  in  a  statement,  happy  in  a  jest ; 
Sought  he  to  shine,  then  certain  to  displease  ; 
Tawdry  yet  coarse-grained,  tinsel  upon  frieze  : 
His  Titan  strength  must  touch  what  gave  it  birth ; 
Hear  him  to  mobs,  and  on  his  mother  earth  ! 

Once  to  my  sight  the  giant  thus  was  given, 
Wall'd  by  wide  air,  and  roof 'd  by  boundless  heaven ; 
Beneath  his  feet  the  human  ocean  lay, 
And  wave  on  wave  flowed  into  space  away. 
Methought  no  clarion  could  have  sent  its  sound 
Even  to  the  centre  of  the  hosts  around  ; 
And  as  I  thought  rose  the  sonorous  swell, 
As  from  some  church-tower  swings  the  silvery  bell. 
Aloft  and  clear,  from  airy  tide  to  tide, 
It  glided,  easy  as  a  bird  may  glide  ; 
To  the  last  verge  of  that  vast  audience  sent, 
It  played  with  each  wild  passion  as  it  went ; 
Now  stirred  the  uproar,  now  the  murmur  still'd, 
And  sobs  or  laughter  answered  as  it  will'd. 

Then  did  I  know  what  spells  of  infinite  choice, 
To  rouse  or  lull,  has  the  sweet  human  voice  ; 
Then  did  I  seem  to  seize  the  sudden  clue 
To  the  grand  troublous  Life  Antique— to  view 
Under  the  rock-stand  of  Demosthenes, 
Mutable  Athens  heave  her  noisy  seas. 

Eno'  of  Cleons  ;  in  his  later  day, 
Instead  of  Pericles,  accept  a  GREY. 
O'er  the  strong  manhood  of  his  hardy  sense 
Flowed  in  loose  pomp  a  regal  eloquence  : 
Methinks  I  see  him  yet,  the  stately  man, 
With  form  erect,  and  front  Olympian  ; 
With  the  full  sweep  of  the  imperial  hand, 
That  seem'd  to  stretch  a  sceptre  o'er  the  land ; 
And  the  deep  quiet  of  those  lustrous  eyes, 
Which  lightened,  Jove-like,  but  from  tranquil  skies. 
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Some  stint  large  forces  to  a  single  theme — 
Touch  the  one  jet,  and  upward  leaps  the  stream  ; 
Turn  off  the  tap-cock,  and  the  stream  is  gone, 
And  where  the  fountain  sparkled  stands  a  stone. 
Alas  !  what  springs  of  ancient  inspiration 
Dried  in  the  ink  that  sign'd  Emancipation  ! 
There,  in  that  Askalon  of  old  debate, 
What  generous  ardour  and  what  pious  hate  ! 
There  each  great  leader  found  his  amplest  field  ; 
There  each  crude  novice  learn'd  his  arms  to  wield  ; 
There  from  the  Muse  young  RUSSELL  lured  away, 
First  dared  the  dragons  he  has  lived  to  slay  ; 
There  COPLEY'S  pennon  streamed  against  the  gale  ; 
There  BROUGHAM,  great  Talus,  plied  his  iron  flail ; 
There  lightened  HORNER'S  sword,  soon  sheathed  for  ever ; 
There  PEEL,  decorous  with  his  Median  quiver, 
Though  to  wound  either  side  humanely  loth, 
Shot  each  in  turn,  and  put  an  end  to  both. 

But  one  there  was,  to  whom  with  joint  consent 
All  yield  the  crown  in  that  high  argument : 
Mark  where  he  sits  ;  gay  flutterers  round  the  Bar, 
Gathering  like  moths  attracted  by  the  star  ; 
In  vain  the  ballet  and  the  ball  invite, 
Ev'n  beaux  look  serious— PLUNKETT  speaks  to-night. 
Mark  where  he  sits,  his  calm  brow  downward  bent, 
Listening,  revolving,  passive,  yet  intent. 
Revile  his  cause,  his  lips  vouchsafe  no  sneer ; 
Defend  it — still  from  him  there  comes  no  cheer — 
No  sign  without  of  what  he  feels  or  thinks, 
Within,  slow  fires  are  hardening  iron  links. 
Now  one  glance  round,  now  upward  turns  the  brow, 
Hush'd  every  breath ;  he  rises— mark  him  now  ! 
No  grace  in  feature,  no  command  in  height, 
Yet  his  whole  presence  fills  and  awes  the  sight ; 
Wherefore  ?  you  ask ;  I  can  but  guide  your  guess — 
Man  has  no  majesty  like  earnestness  : 
His  that  rare  warmth — collected  central  heat — 
As  if  he  strives  to  check  the  heart's  loud  beat ; 
Tame  strong  conviction  and  indignant  zeal, 
And  leave  you  free  to  think  as  he  must  feel. 
Tones  slow,  not  loud,  but  deep-drawn  from  the  breast, 
Action  unstudied,  and  at  times  supprest ; 
But  as  he  neared  some  reasoning's  massive  close, 
Strained  o'er  his  bending  head,  his  strong  arms  rose, 
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And  sudden  fell,  as  if  from  falsehood  torn 

Some  grey  old  keystone,  and  hurl'd  down  with  scorn. 

His  diction  that  which  most  exalts  debate, 

Terse  and  yet  smooth,  not  florid,  yet  ornate  ; 

Prepared  enough ;  long-meditated  fact, 

By  words  at  will,  made  sinuous  and  compact ; 

With  gems  the  Genius  of  the  Lamp  must  win, 

Not  scatter'd  loose,  but  welded  firmly  in, 

So  that  each  ornament  the  most  display'd 

Deck'd  not  the  sheath,  but  harden'd  more  the  blade  ; 

Your  eye  scarce  caught  the  dazzle  of  the  show, 

Ere  shield  and  cuirass  crash'd  beneath  the  blow. 

Far  different  he,  who,  in  a  later  day, 
Shot  o'er  those  floors  a  sportive  meteor  ray," 
The  glittering  wisp  of  that  morass  Eepeal, 
Delighting  all,  convincing  no  one,  SHIEL. 
The  Kean  of  orators  ;  with  equal  art 
He  cons  a  whisper  and  prepares  a  start — 
What  fire,  what  freshness  ! — why  suspend  the  praise  ? 
Does  he  believe  one  syllable  he  says  ? 
Perhaps  !  who  knows  ? — it  is  the  old  debate ; 
Do  actors  feel  the  rage  they  simulate  ? 
Some  do,  some  not ;  Siddons  was  cool  enough 
To  pause  from  murder  for  a  pinch  of  snuff ; 
Macready's  Tell  shoots  just  above  his  son, 
And  his  hand  trembles  when  the  play  is  done ; 
But  both,  however  moved  by  what  they  act, 
Alike  are  honest  when  they  come  to  fact ; 
And  so  was  Shiel ;  or  feign'd  or  felt  his  rage, 
No  heart  more  genuine  beat — when  off  the  stage. 

Fancy  is  ever  popular — all  like 
The  sheeted  flame  which  shines,  but  does  not  strike  ; 
And  Shiel  had  these  fine  merits  above  all, 
Point  without  sting,  and  satire  without  gall ; 
A  courteous  irony  so  free  from  scoff, 
The  grateful  victim  felt  himself  let  off. 
Where  worst  O'Connell,  there  was  Shiel  the  best — 
He  understood  the  audience  he  addrest; 
Declaimed,  not  bullied  ;  rallied,  not  abused, 
His  angriest  word  a  Hotspur  had  excused. 
St  Stephen  takes  not  from  St  Giles  his  art, 
But  is  a  true  good  gentleman  at  heart. 

VOL.  LXXXVIL— JSTO.  DXXXIII.  T 
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Some  speakers  are,  who,  wanting  warmth  or  skill, 
Speak,  as  mere  speakers  (hush,  a  secret !),  ill ; 
Yet  gain  a  station  that  we  all  revere, 
Proud  to  possess  them,  tho'  not  pleased  to  hear. 
All  wealth  is  rank — all  wealth  of  every  kind  ; 
And  these  men  are  the  millionaires  of  mind. 
Mid  such,  precedence  MACKINTOSH  may  claim ; 
His  style  was  lecture,  erudite  and  tame ; 
Polemics  theorised  in  so  dry  a  shape, 
His  kindest  listeners  gulped  them  with  a  gape ; 
While,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  frigid  sense, 
The  toiling  gesture's  random  vehemence. 
The  chilly  audience  eyed  the  swinging  arm, 
And  envying  sigh'd,  "  Himself  he  can  keep  warm." 
But  for  the  few  who  heard  the  lecture  close, 
No  richer  glebes  have  e'er  emerged  from  snows ; 
Each  own'd  his  duty  its  reward  had  won, 
And  felt  relieved  to  think  that  duty  done. 

Not  thus  MACATJLAY  ;  in  that  gorgeous  mind 
Colour  and  warmth  the  genial  light  combined  ; 
Learning  but  glowed  into  his  large  discourse, 
To  heat  its  mass  and  vivify  its  force. 

The  effects  he  studied  by  the  words  were  made, 
More  than  the  art  with  which  the  words  were  said. 
Perhaps  so  great  an  orator  was  ne'er 
So  little  of  an  actor ;  half  the  care 
Giv'n  to  the  speaking  which  he  gave  the  speech 
Had  raised  his  height  bejond  all  living  reach  : 
Ev"n  as  it  was,  a  master's  power  he  proved 
In  the  three  tests — he  taught,  he  chann'd,  he  moved. 
Few  compass  one ;  whate'er  their  faults  may  be, 
Great  orators  alone  achieve  the  three. 

Best  in  his  youth,  when  strength  grew  doubly  strong, 
As  the  swift  passion  whirl'd  its  blaze  along ; 
In  riper  years  his  blow  less  sharply  fell, 
Looser  the  muscle,  tho'  as  round  its  swell ; 
The  dithyramb  sobered  to  didactic  flow, 
And  words  as  full  of  light  had  less  of  glow. 
Take  then  his  best ;  and  first  the  speaker  view, 
The  bold  broad  front  paled  to  the  scholar's  hue,  ] 
And  eye  abstracted  in  its  still,  clear  blue. 
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Firm  on  the  floor  he  sets  his  solid  stand, 

Bare  is  his  gesture,  scarcely  moves  a  hand ; 

Full  and  deep-mouth'd,  as  from  a  cave  profound, 

Comes  his  strong  utterance  with  one  burst  of  sound, 

Save  where  it  splits  into  a  strange  wild  key, 

Like  hissing  winds  that  struggle  to  be  free. 

And  at  the  close,  the  emotions,  too  represt 

By  the  curb'd  action,  o'erfatigue  the  breast, 

And  the  voice  breaks  upon  the  captive  ear, 

And  by  its  failure,  proves  the  rage  sincere. 

His  style  not  essay,  if  you  once  admit 

Speech  as  sense  spoken,  essay  as  sense  writ  ;* 


*  However  carefully  prepared,  Lord  Macaulay's  parliamentary  speeches  were  com- 
posed as  orations,  not  as  essays.  Indeed,  many  years  ago,  before  he  went  to  India,  he 
observed  to  the  author  of  the  lines  which  render  so  inadequate  a  tribute  to  his 
honoured  name,  that  he  himself  never  committed  to  writing  words  intended  to  be 
spoken — upon  the  principle,  that,  in  the  process  of  writing,  the  turn  of  diction,  and 
even  the  mode  of  argument,  might  lose  the  vivacity  essential  to  effective  oration, 
and,  in  fact,  fall  into  essay.  His  wonderful  powers  of  memory  enabled  him  to  com- 
pose, correct,  and  retain,  word  by  word,  the  whole  of  a  speech,  however  long,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  pen.  The  author  does  not  know  whether  Lord  Macaulay  con- 
tinued, at  a  later  period,  to  hold  a  theory  on  oratorical  composition  contradicted  by 
the  practical  success  with  which  orators  still  more  skilful,  such  as  Lord  Brougham 
and  Mr  Canning,  contrived  to  make  the  parts  of  their  speeches  which  had  been 
written  with  great  care,  not  only  dovetail  into  other  parts  delivered  extempore,  but 
appear  bursts  of  sudden  inspiration. 

It  was  certainly,  however,  the  brilliant  art  with  which  his  speeches  were  com- 
posed upon  oratorical  principles,  both  as  to  arrangement  of  argument  and  liveli- 
ness of  phraseology,  that  gave  them  that  prodigious  effect  which  they  (at  least  the 
earlier  ones)  produced  upon  a  mixed  audience,  arid  entitles  this  eminent  personage 
to  the  fame  of  a  veiy  considerable  orator.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  insisting  upon  this, 
since,  in  the  various  obituary  notices  of  Lord  Macaulay,  there  has  appeared  to  me  a 
disposition  to  depreciate  his  success  as  an  orator,  while  doing  the  amplest  justice  to 
his  merits  as  a  writer.  He  was  certainly  not  a  debater,  nor  did  he  ever  attempt 
to  be  so  ;  but  in  the  higher  art  of  sustained,  elaborate  oration,  no  man  in  our  age 
has  made  a  more  vivid  effect  upon  an  audience.  His  whole  turn  of  mind  and  of  style 
was  indeed  eminently  oratorical ;  and  it  might  be  much  more  correctly  said  of  him, 
that  his  essays  were  orations,  than  that  his  orations  were  essays.  His  chief  merits 
in  written  compositions,  are  those  of  a  man  who  has  a  large  and  miscellaneous 
audience  constantly  in  his  thought.  The  orator  must  never  bore ;  he  must  never 
be  obscure ;  he  must  never  seem  hesitating  in  his  assertions ;  he  must  not  be 
minutely  refining,  nor  metaphysically  subtle,  in  his  philosophical  deductions  ; — all 
the  knowledge  he  thinks  fit  to  press  into  his  service  he  must  seek  to  render  clear  to 
the  commonest  understanding ;  all  his  imagination  must  be  employed,  not  in  creat- 
ing new  worlds  of  thought,  but  in  bringing  thoughts  the  most  generally  admitted 
as  sound  into  brilliant  light.  The  rapid  style  of  short  sentences,  in  bold  links  of 
sense,  a  quick  succession  of  pictures,  in  strong  outline  and  vivid  colour — these,  stu- 
dents in  general  would  probably  admit  to  be  the  elements  of  oratorical  composition, 
according  to  classic  precepts  and  models ;  and  in  these  will  be  found  the  most 
striking  beauties  of  Lord  Macaulay  as  a  writer.  Were  this  the  place  or  the  moment, 
it  might  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  marked  prevalence  of  these  dazzling  and 
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Not  essay — rather,  argued  declamation, 

Prepared,  'tis  true,  but  always  as  oration. 

A  royal  Eloquence,  that  paid,  in  state, 

A  ceremonious  visit  to  debate. 

As  unlike  Burke  as  mind  could  be  to  mind, 

He  took  one  view — the  broadest  sense  could  find — 

Never  forsook  it  from  the  first  to  last, 

And  on  that  venture  all  his  treasure  cast. 

Just  as  each  scene  throughout  a  drama's  plan 

Unfolds  the  purpose  which  the  first  began, 

His  speaking  dramatised  one  strong  plain  thought, 

To  fuller  light  by  each  link'd  sentence  brought, 

A  home-truth  deck'd — where,  led  but  by  the  star, 

Burke,  sailing  on,  discovered  truths  afar. 

He  triumph'd  thus  where  learning  fails  the  most, 

Perplexed  no  college,  but  harangued  a  host — 

Minds  the  most  commonplace  rejoiced  to  view 

How  much  of  knowledge  went  to  things  they  knew. 

From  ground  most  near  their  own  trite  household  walls, 

His  Lamp's  kind  Genius  raised  its  magic  halls. 

Thus  much  in  proof  of  his  least-granted  claim, 
What  rests  is  read  ! — who  reads  will  guard  his  fame. 
If  in  his  writing  far  more  than  his  speech 
His  zeal  mislead  us  where  his  lore  should  teach, 
Few  can  take  part  in  England's  stormy  life, 
Nor  bound  their  scope  to  what  may  serve  their  strife  : 
Nay,  even  the  calmest  schoolman  rears  his  torch 
So  that  its  shadow  dims  the  adverse  porch. 
Measured  by  those  himself  admits  as  tall, 
Or  lifts  on  stilts  if  others  deem  them  small, 
The  favour'd  priesthood  of  that  famous  sect, 
Which,  leading  many,  keep  themselves  select — 
And  in  their  porphyry  chamber,  I  admit, 
Have  rear'd  their  own  blood-royalty  of  wit ; — 
Compared,  in  short,  with  Whigs,  his  chosen  race, 
Where  amongst  them  shall  we  assign  his  place  ? 
In  that  rare  gift — few  gifts  more  rare  in  men — 
The  twofold  eloquence  of  voice  and  pen, 


effective  qualities  almost  necessitates  the  sacrifice  of  other  merits  which  are  foreign 
to  the  oratorical  school  of  composition,  but  which  have  their  proper  place  in  critical 
essay  and  judicial  history.  But  this  inquiry  is  scarcely  for  our  generation.  The 
conquests  of  so  great  a  genius  must  receive  the  sanction  of  time,  before  the 
national  jealousy  will  permit  a  close  survey  of  their  boundaries. 
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Brougham  as  a  speaker  has  more  strength  and  sweep, 

Burke  as  a  writer  is  more  grave  and  deep ; 

But  Brougham,  as  writer,  less  his  strength  has  proved  ; 

And  Burke,  as  speaker,  less  his  audience  moved. 

Nor  Burke  nor  Brougham  to  Whigs  we  wholly  cede, 

For  Brougham  has  stray'd  from,  Burke  renounced  their  creed ; 

But  this  bright  partisan  was  all  their  own, 

His  pomp  of  laurel  in  their  soil  was  grown  ; 

To  guard  their  strongholds  he  directs  his  toils, 

And  to  their  tombs  he  dedicates  his  spoils. 

This  given  to  party, — what  to  England,  say, 

Left  to  endure,  when  parties  fade  away  1 — 

To  her  young  sons  the  model  of  a  life, 

Mild  in  its  calm,  majestic  in  its  strife  ; 

To  her  rich  language  blocks  of  purest  ore,    • 

To  her  grand  blazon  one  proud  quartering  more  ! 

Happy  the  man  revered  for  plain  good  sense, 
Perhaps  the  sole  unenvied  excellence  ! 
Dulness  his  wisdom,  wit  his  worth  shall  own, 
The  first  ne'er  puzzled,  nor  the  last  outshone ; 
Thus  to  his  shore  floats  every  vagrant  waif, 
And  if  but  well  born,  England  calls  him  "  safe." 
So  Whig  or  Tory,  each  with  pride  installs 
Archons  in  Ponsonbys  and  Percevals — 
Leaders  not  brisk  eno'  to  be  unsteady, 
Nor  yet  so  slow  but  what  they  can  be  ready  : 
Such  plain  good  sense,  no  sense  could  be  more  plain, 
Seem'd  crown'd  in  person  during  ALTHOKPE'S  reign — 
A  reign  as  sovereign  both  o'er  dunce  and  wit, 
As  Genius  gave  in  right  divine  to  Pitt. 
But  then  that  sense,  if  plain,  was  wondrous  good — 
Precious  the  grain,  tho'  common  seem'd  the  wood. 
And,  too,  that  sense  by  Fancy  so  undeckt, 
Took  a  strange  grace  from  our  own  charm'd  respect 
For  the  mild  image  of  benignant  worth ; 
Honour  as  true  as  ever  said  to  Earth, 
'  Confide ;'  inbred  urbanity  as  mild 
As  e'er  disarm'd  the  foe  on  which  it  smil'd, 
Soothing  all  strife,  yet  yielding  no  belief — 
These  were  the  jewels  in  his  crown  of  Chief. 
Long  may  such  gifts  o'er  verbal  arts  prevail, 
For  in  their  failing  England's  self  shall  fail. 
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A  different  woof,  but  still  of  English  stuff, 
As  plain,  as  honest,  much  more  hard  and  rough, 
In  BENTINCK,  dignified  a  style  uncouth, 
Made  pride  seem  spirit,  and  rude  language  truth. 

• 

All  have  their  dross ; — thro'  his  there  largely  ran 
The  genuine  metal  of  an  earnest  man ; 
One  of  those  natures  in  which  none  suspect 
The  latent  heat  of  heart  and  intellect, 
Till  in  the  atmosphere  of  common  ire 
At  wrongs  in  common  flashes  out  their  fire, 
The  mass,  expanding  as  the  flames  escape, 
Takes  from  mere  warmth  new  character,  new  shape. 
Thus  by  no  selfish  anger  roused  to  strife, 
The  whole  Man  rose  transform'd  from  his  old  life  ; 
The  lounging  member  seldom  in  his  place, 
And  then,  with  thoughts  remote  upon  a  race, 
Stung  into  sympathy  with  others,  blends 
His  life  with  theirs,  and  ease  for  ever  ends. 
Each  task  by  which  industrious  toil  supplies 
What  culture  lacks  or  native  bent  denies, 
Conscience  itself  imposes ; — in  his  creed, 
Who  shuns  one  labour  is  unfit  to  lead. 
Thus,  victim  of  his  own  remorseless  zeal, 
Life,  overwound,  snapt  sudden  at  the  wheel, 
And  the  same  grief  which  England  gives  the  brave 
Slain  at  their  post,  did  homage  to  his  grave. 

To  me  there's  something  bordering  on  the  great 
In  him  who  labours — not  for  self : — the  State, 
In  its  caprice,  may  give  him  no  reward ; 
Perhaps  he  bores,  and  is  not  born  a  lord. 
The  House  may  cough — his  voice  no  coughs  can  drown  ; 
Reports  cut  short — no  Press  can  cut  him  down. 
Still  he  toils  on— for  what  ?    To  be  of  use, 
To  prune  a  tax,  or  weed  up  an  abuse. 
Each  hour  for  rest,  for  home,  for  health  to  grudge, 
Unpaid,  a  servant,  and  unthank'd,  a  drudge  ; 
And  his  work  done,  sink  fameless  in  the  tomb  : 
Such  men  have  worth — nine  such  might  make  a  Hume ! 

Tho'  Bar  and  Senate  are  so  near  akin, 
Our  Senate's  ear  great  Lawyers  seldom  win. 
In  truth,  St  Stephen  grudges  every  knight 
The  spurs  he  earns  in  other  fields  of  fight. 
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ERSKINE  ? — too  femininely  vain  of  fame ; 

WETHEEELL  ?— too  rabid ;  SCAELETT  1 — much  too  tame. 

In  fine,  a  lawyer's  copiousness  is  such, 

Each  has  a  something  for  the  House  too  much. 

Exceptions  are ;  rough  DUNNING  split  the  ear, 

Wedg'd  in  his  logic,  and  tore  forth  a  cheer. 

Bland  MURRAY  ruled  their  Lordships  with  a  sway 

Scarce  less  than  Lyndhurst's  lofty  sense  to-day. 

Hush'd  were  the  benches  when,  with  careless  ease, 

With  accents  matchless  for  melodious  keys, 

With  words  the  choicest,  that  seem'd  strung  by  chance, 

COCKBURN'S  frank  mind  reveal'd  its  large  expanse. 

Still  WHITESIDE'S  genius  charms  both  foes  and  friends,  \ 

So  headlong  force  with  sparkling  fancy  blends ;  I 

As  torrents  flash  the  more  their  rush  descends. 

Still  when  CAIRNS  rises,  tho'  at  dawn  of  day, 

The  sleepers  wake,  and  feel  rejoiced  to  stay, 

As  his  clear  reasonings  in  light  strength  arise 

Like  Doric  shafts  admitting  lucent  skies. 

But  these  are  living,  and  their  statues  wait 

Yet  for  the  pedestal.    Walhalla's  gate 

Opes  only  for  the  Dead  ! — What  hand  unknown 

Shall  carve  for  Brougham's  vast  image  the  grand  throne  ? 

Back  to  our  bounds ! 

— Who  heard  and  can  forget 
Mellifluous  FOLLETT  ?    Yet  I  hear  him — yet, 
Plaintive  and  softly  deep,  his  tones  enthral 
Eeason  and  heart ;  in  later  days,  of  all, 
The  Master  of  Persuasion.    Sterner  arms 
He  wielded  not ;  his  weapons  were  like  charms. 
Nor  wit,  nor  passion,  nor  embellish'd  phrase, 
Nor  jests  that  stab,  nor  fancies  that  amaze ; 
But  ere  three  words  were  spoken,  to  your  soul 
The  irresistible  enchanter  stole. 
One  sovereign  gift  was  his — he  ruled  by  it ; 
'Twas  that  which  gave  autocracy  to  Pitt — 
A  quick  electric  sympathy  which  ran 
Thro'  the  whole  audience  forth  from  the  whole  man ; 
He  seem'd  in  all  to  place  an  equal  trust, 
Justice  his  aim, — what  Englishman  not  just  ? 
The  ennobling  spirit  in  himself  appeal'd 
To  that  true  nobleness  which,  oft  conceal'd, 
Still  in  our  Senate  represents  our  race, 
And  is  the  guardian  genius  of  the  place. 
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Few,  who  at  ease  their  Members'  speeches  read, 
Guess  the  hard  life  of  members  who  succeed ; 
Pass  by  the  waste  of  youthful  golden  days, 
And  the  dread  failure  of  the  first  essays— 
Grant  that  the  earlier  steeps  and  sloughs  are  past, 
And  Fame's  broad  highway  stretches  smooth  at  last ; 
Grant  the  success,  and  now  behold  the  pains  : 
Eleven  to  three— Committee  upon  Drains ! 
From  three  to  five — self-commune  and  a  chop  ; 
From  five  to  dawn,  a  bill  to  pass  or  stop ; 
Which,  stopt  or  pass'd,  leaves  England  much  the  same. 
Alas  for  genius  staked  in  such  a  game  ! 
When  as  '  the  guerdon'  in  the  grasp  appears, 
"  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears." 

Farewell,  fine  humorist,  finer  reasoner  still, 
Lively  as  Luttrell,  logical  as  Mill, 
Lamented  BULLER  ;  just  as  each  new  hour 
Knit  thy  stray  forces  into  steadfast  power, 
Death  shut  thy  progress  from  admiring  eyes, 
And  gave  thy  soul's  completion  to  the  skies ; 
More  richly  gifted,  tho'  to  him  denied 
Ev'n  thine  imperfect  honours,  WINTHROP*  died  ; 
Died — scarce  a  promise  of  his  youth  redeem'd, 
And  never  youth  more  bright  in  promise  seem'd. 
Granta  beheld  him  with  such  loving  eyes 
Lift  the  light  lance  that  struck  at  every  prize ; 
What  the  last  news  ? — the  medal  Praed  has  won  ; 
What  the  last  joke  ?— Praed's  epigram  or  pun  ; 
And  every  week  that  club-room,  famous  then,t 
Where  striplings  settled  questions  spoilt  by  men, 
When  grand  MACATTLAY  sate  triumphant  down, 
Heard  PRAED'S  reply,  and  long'd  to  halve  the  crown. 

Yet  in  St  Stephen's  this  bright  creature  fail'd — 
Yes,  but  o'er  failure  had  he  not  prevail'd, 
If  his  that  scope  in  time  which  victory  needs  ? 
Fame  is  a  race,  he  who  runs  on  succeeds. 
True  in  all  contests — in  the  Senate's  most ; 
There  but  small  way  till  half  a  life  is  lost : 
Long  years  a  name  the  Public  scarcely  knows, 
From  roots  occult  unnoticed  grows  and  grows, 


*  Winthrop  Praed.  f  The  Union  Debating  Society  of  Cambridge. 
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Till  inch  by  inch  it  widens  into  space, 

Towers  o'er  the  grove  and  suns  itself— in  Place. 

But  'tis  not  only  youth  that  dies  too  soon, 

An  eve  may  close  regretted  more  than  noon ; 

And  England  felt  what  light  of  temperate  day 

Faded  from  earth  when  PEEL  had  pass'd  away. 

"  Soft,"  cries  a  friend, "  o'er  smould'ring  fires  you  go  ; 

Describe  the  Orator ;  the  Statesman — no  ; 

Suppress  his  deeds— enlarge  on  his  discourse  !" 

A  centaur,  friend,  is  man  as  well  as  horse ; 

And  paint  a  horse  as  ably  as  you  can, 

It  is  no  centaur,  if  you  add  not  man. 

In  Peel  (and  thus  his  main  success  was  won) 

Statesman  and  Orator  were  blent  in  one  ; 

His  genius,  firm  in  each  ascent  it  tries,     > 

"  Like  Virgil's  verse,  walks  highest,  but  not  flies."  * 

Powers  strong  by  nature,  and  by  culture  skill'd, 

In  few  more  various,  were  in  none  so  drill'd ; 

Voice  rare  in  volume  and  sonorous  force, 

Words  free  of  flow  as  rivers  in  their  course  ; 

Manner,  form,  feature,  such  as  well  befit 

The  Hall  whose  elders  yet  remember'd  Pitt ; 

Scholastic  lore,  and  taste  refined  and  pure, — 

With  half  these  gifts  much  smaller  men  secure 

The  fame  that  crowns  the  Orator ; — take  Sbiel ! 

Less  than  the  Orator  and  more  was  Peel — 

Perhaps  his  fault  was  want  of  self-escape  ; 

His  cautious  mind  seem'd  consciously  to  drape      f 

Its  formal  toga  round  its  decent  shape ; 

Yet  in  such  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  there  lay 

The  subtle  secret  of  his  wondrous  sway  ; 

Men  view'd  his  temperance  as  the  proof  of  health, 

And  want  of  show  seem'd  modesty  in  wealth. 

Nor  think  his  speech  was  merely  prudent  sense — 

It  had  its  own  artistic  eloquence ; 

Vigorous  when  brief,  majestic  when  verbose, 

In  statement  ample,  and  in  answer  close ; 

But  so  the  speech  was  with  the  speaker  blent, 

That  his  own  fame  was  its  best  ornament. 

Turn  to  the  Statesman,  and  in  him  behold 

The  man  at  once  most  timid  and  most  bold  ; 

At  each  new  thought  he  paused,  and  feared,  and  trembled, 

And  while  he  doubted,  to  himself  dissembled. 

*  COWLEY. 
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But  when  conviction  was  from  doubt  evolved, 
It  fill'd,  it  ruled  him,  and  he  stood  resolved, 
Prepared  for  ills  the  bravest  dread  to  see, 
As  is  the  Turk  for  what  the  fates  decree  ; 
And  both  their  courage  and  its  causes  sum 
In  the  same  formula — "  The  Hour  is  come." 

The  taunt  which  stings  the  honour  to  the  core ; 
The  look  which  says,  "  False  friend,  we  trust  no  more ;" 
The  pangs  of  chiefs  who  'mid  their  foes'  applause 
Resign  their  standards  and  renounce  their  cause — 
In  ills  like  these,  more  bitter  than  the  grave, 
Show  me  a  fatalist  more  calmly  brave ! 
Grandeur  or  vileness  this  ] — the  test  is  plain ; 
Condemn  the  apostate  1 — first  make  clear  the  gain. 
The  convert  canonise  ? — first  prove  the  loss, 
And  show  the  martyr  bowed  beneath  the  cross. 
The  test  fails  here — each  loss  was  re-supplied, 
In  every  shift  he  went  with  wind  and  tide ; 
The  same  slow  change  the  nation's  mind  had  known, 
And  praised  his  wisdom  to  exalt  its  own. 
But  gain  he  could  not  or  in  power  or  fame — 
That  risk'd  sincerely,  this  resign'd  for  blame  ; 
And  in  that  nature,  so  reserved  and  still, 
No  stern  self-glory  cheer'd  the  joyless  will. 
The  blame  that  reach'd  him  was  no  random  thrust — 
From  those  who  launch' J,  his  reason  felt  it  just ; 
And  the  same  conscience  that  had  finely  weigh'd 
Each  straw  that  turn'd  the  balance  it  obey'd, 
Excused  the  shaft  to  which  it  lent  the  string, 
And  in  excusing  doubly  felt  the  sting. 
Is  there  no  medium  ?  and  for  one  who  seems, 
Wide  tho'  his  space,  so  far  from  both  extremes  1 
Must  we  an  image  so  familiar  paint, 
Horn'd  as  a  fiend,  or  halo'd  as  a  saint  ? 
Responsibility  !  that  heaviest  word 
In  all  our  language  !  the  imperious  lord 
Of  Duty,  and  to  him  who  rules  a  State, 
Strong  in  proportion  as  its  slave  is  great ; 
RESPONSIBILITY — accept  that  clue, 
And  all  the  maze  of  motive  clears  to  view. 

Take  some  firm  patriot  who  can  boast  with  truth 
He  ne'er  has  changed  a  dogma  since  his  youth, 
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Make  him  First  Minister,  and  bid  him  then 

Deal — with  dead  doctrines  ? — No,  with  living  men ! 

Let  Bright  responsible  for  England  be, 

And  straight  in  Bright  a  Chatham  we  should  see, 

Improving  rifles,  lecturing  at  reviews, 

And  levying  taxes  for  reforms — in  screws. 

Make  Spooner  (no  man  is  more  free  from  guile) 

The  anxious  Viceroy  of  the  Emerald  Isle ; 

Would  Spooner  be  a  renegade  from  truth 

If  his  first  words  were  "  money  for  Maynooth  1 " 

On  no  man  living  as  on  Peel  bestow'd 
This  solemn  burthen,  none  more  felt  the  load  ; 
He  had  not  party's,  he  had  England's  trust — 
When  firm,  she  call'd  him  cautious ;  yielding,  just. 
England  has  ever  in  her  secret  heart 
Most  favour'd  chiefs,  who  somewhat  stand  apart 
From  those  they  lead  :  let  brethren  love  each  other, 
But  if  too  much,  they  may  neglect  their  mother. 
Pitt  in  his  prime  was  not  a  party-man, 
And  Peel  seem'd  born  to  end  as  Pitt  began. 

The  more  his  reasonings,  in  their  watchful  range, 
Seem'd  guarding  outlets  for  prudential  change, 
The  more  scared  followers  groan'd,  "  Can  we  confide  1 " 
The  more  the  Public  hail'd  the  common  guide. 
It  liked  his  wealth — the  wealthy  want  not  place  ; 
It  liked  his  birth — trade  has  its  pride  of  race  ; 
It  liked  his  sober  yet  imposing  mien ; 
It  liked  his  life,  in  which  no  flaw  was  seen ; 
And  thus  to  his,  as  a  judicial  mind, 
The  general  cause  the  general  trust  consign'd ; 
From  the  vex'd  Bar  Opinion  snatch'd  its  chief, 
Wrench'd  from  his  hands  each  client's  partial  brief, 
And  raised  the  counsel  of  a  special  plea 
Into  the  judge,  whose  voice  was  a  decree. 
And,  in  return,  his  conscience  more  and  more 
Revised  each  cause  it  had  sustain'd  before, 
Till  all  old  questions  merged  afresh  in  one, 
"  Should,  for  the  good  of  England,  this  be  done  ? 
If  so,  of  all  men  I  must  do  it ! — why  ? 
Because  none  else  could  so  succeed  as  I ! " 

To  me,  who  seek  to  analyse,  not  judge, 
Exempt  alike  from  favour  and  from  grudge — 
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To  me,  so  clearly,  when  with  care  defined, 

Stands  forth  excused  his  conscience-weighted  mind, 

That  where  I  doubt  his  course,  I  dare  not  blame ;  ^ 

I  too  am  English,  and  my  share  I  claim 

Of  our  joint  heirloom  in  his  English  name.  J 

But  were  the  followers  wrong  if  their  belief 
Clung  to  the  cause  deserted  by  its  chief? 
If  loud  their  wrath,  can  honesty  condemn  ? 
Candour,  absolving  him,  excuses  them  ; 
And  if — but  peace  to  the  old  feuds ! — the  life 
Of  hate  should  be  coeval  with  its  strife ; 
In  foreign  fields  our  lavish  blood  is  shed ; 
War  ends,  and  vengeance  sleeps  beside  the  dead ; 
Are  we  more  generous  to  barbaric  foes 
Than  to  our  brethren  ? — does  the  conflict  close, 
And  the  wrath  rest,  when  England  is  the  field, 
And  the  dispute — the  two  sides  of  her  shield  ? 

Fast  by  the  Hour  a  veiled  Future  stands  ; 
Distrust  has  loosed  the  girdle  of  the  lands ; 
Pale,  but  prepared,  the  Isle's  lone  spirit  sees 
The  waves  that  whiten,  tho'  yet  mute  the  breeze, 
And  shapes  her  trident  to  her  anchor  :— Call 
Her  sons  around,  and  let  the  tempest  fall ! 
Were  He  still  living  in  whose  name  we  find 
Pretexts  to  sever,  how  had  he  combined  ? 
How  the  vague  fears  that  flit  thro'  common  air 
Would  sink  confiding  in  his  watchful  care ! 
How  the  witch  Discord,  muttering  o'er  his  grave, 
Would  fly  before  his  standard ! — All  most  brave 
In  his  mix'd  nature  seem'd  to  life  to  start 
When  England's  honour  roused  his  English  heart, 
And  all  most  cautious  in  his  English  sense, 
When  England's  safety  needed  sage  defence. 
Earth  holds  him  not !  what  will  his  shade  placate  ? 
Hark,  it  replies,  "  the  sacrifice  of  Hate." 
Unite,  unite,  all  ye  whose  interests  lie 
In  wider  lists  than  '  Printed  Votes'  supply — 
Than  the  small  issues  of  the  glorious  night, 
When  Noes  to  left  outnumber  Ayes  to  right, 
And  State  departments  see  a  change — of  face, 
And  Noodle  sits  in  what  was  Doodle's  place. 
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Still  in  the  Senate,  whatsoe'er  we  lack, 
It  is  not  genius  ; — call  old  giants  back, 
And  men  now  living  might  as  tall  appear, 
Judg'd  by  our  sons,  not  us — we  stand  too  near. 
These  I  name  not — their  race  is  yet  to  run, 
Huzza'd  or  hooted  ; — my  calm  task  is  done. 
Ne'er  of  the  living  can  the  living  judge — 
Too  blind  the  affection,  or  too  fresh  the  grudge  1 
My  aim  was  not  the  libel  of  the  hour, 
To  snarl  at  Genius  or  beslaver  Power. 
To  live  is  to  contest :  no  angry  breath 
From  this  fierce  world  should  pass  the  gates  of  Death. 
True  that  our  tenets  may  our  judgments  guide3 
The  calmest  history  has  its  partial  side  ; 
But  still  such  preference  robs  not  him  of  trust 
Whose  main  design  is  clearly  to  be  just. 
As  schools  have  form'd  them,  artists  mix  their  hues, 
But  Art  is  truth  whatever  school  it  choose. 

I  turn'd  one  day  in  musing  from  the  page,* 
Where  in  long  order  pass  from  age  to  age 
The  shades  of  Rome's  great  Orators ;  their  claims 
On  time  there  only  archived ;  ev'n  their  names 
To  us  but  far-off  sounds  :  yet  charms  it  not 
To  learn  what  voices  Rome  too  soon  forgot  ? 
And  the  thought  sprung  from  which  this  verse  has  flow'd, 
On  our  own  Dead  be  the  same  dues  bestowed. 

The  author's  monument  his  book ;  his  stone 
The  sculptor's.    But  the  orator  whose  tone 
Raised  up  wall'd  cities  like  Amphion's  lute, 
Stay'd  the  strong  current,  struck  the  wild  winds  mute, 
Like  bland  Calliope's  melodious  son, 
Leaves  no  memorial  when  his  race  is  run. 
As  on  the  sands  his  mind  impress'd  a  day, 
As  by  the  tides  wash'd  with  the  next  away  ; 
The  words  themselves,  you  cry,  are  not  effaced, 
By  faithful  Hansard  talbotyped  or  traced. 
But  what  the  words  themselves  without  the  sound  ? 
The  reader  yawns,  the  listener  was  spell-bound. 
You  close  the  book,  you  question  those  who  heard, 
Straight  your  eye  kindles,  and  your  pulse  is  stirr'd. 
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Describe  the  spokesman !— one  brief  outline  teaches 
More  than  ten  volumes  of  Collected  Speeches. 

Be  mine  to  save  from  what  traditions  glean, 
Or  age  remembers,  or  ourselves  have  seen ; 
The  scatter'd  relics  care  can  yet  collect, 
And  fix  such  shadows  as  these  rhymes  reflect ; 
Types  of  the  elements  whose  glorious  strife 
Form'd  this  free  England,  and  still  guards  her  life. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL — THE   PRELIMINARY   BANQUET. 


IT  is  a  favourite  remark  of  peptic 
philosophers,  that  in  Great  Britain 
no  important  business  of  any  kind 
can  be  carried  through  without  a 
due  quota  of  eating  and  drinking ; 
and  some  very  erudite  persons  have 
traced  this  habit  so  far  back  as  the 
days  of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  For 
myself,  I  am  no  enemy  to  banquet- 
ing in  the  abstract ;  and  although  I 
confess  that  I  greatly  prefer  private 
to  public  entertainments,  yet  I  admit 
that  there  are  certain  occasions  wliich 
are  aptly  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
ceremonial  of  public  dining.  For 
example,  I  highly  applaud  the  cus- 
tom of  holding  convivial  meetings 
on  the  occasion  of  agricultural  shows ; 
for  there  landlord  and  tenant,  peer 
and  yeoman,  are  brought  together 
for  one  evening  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity ;  mutual  good -will  and  kindly 
feelings  are  fostered,  and  no  element 
of  discord  is  permitted  to  mar  the 
harmony  of  the  assemblage.  But  I 
cannot  conscientiously  express  my 
approval  of  political  dinners.  Thev 
are  bad  things  in  every  way — bad, 
because  they  tend  to  promote  and 
keep  alive  that  spirit  of  sectarianism, 
which  is  a  besetting  temptation  to 
every  man  of  us,  both  in  politics 
and  in  religion — bad,  because  their 
intention  is  to  repress  free  thought 
and  independent  judgment,  by  forc- 


ing neophytes  to  adopt  the  arbi- 
trary shibboleth  of  a  party — bad, 
because  the  most  forward  speakers 
are  commonly  either  fanatics  or 
knaves — and  bad,  because  the  con- 
tractor invariably  takes  care  that 
both  victuals  and  drink  shall  be 
of  the  very  worst  description.  The 
latter  pessitude  (if  I  may  use  such 
a  phrase)  has  of  late  years  become 
so  notorious  that  political  ban- 
quets are  now  of  rare  occurrence. 
Other  circumstances  have  also  tended 
to  reduce  their  frequency  in  Scot- 
land. At  the  famous  Reform  Ban- 
quet, held  at  Edinburgh  in  honour 
of  Earl  Grey,  in  the  year  1834,  the 
company,  incensed  at  the  delay  of 
the  aristocratic  guests,  who  were 
stupid  enough  to  suppose  that  their 
eminent  public  services  would  cover 
any  want  of  punctuality,  fell  raven- 
ously upon  the  scanty  viands  before 
them,  and  effectually  cleared  the 
tables,  without  the  ceremony  of  a 
grace,  before  a  single  visitor  had  ap- 
peared. At  a  subsequent  banquet, 
given  to  Lord  Durham  in  Glasgow, 
it  is  said  that  even  worse  indecorum 
was  exhibited.  The  liquor  being 
unusually  adulterated,  the  lads  of 
the  Gorbals  got  excessively  drunk 
at  an  early  period  of  the  evening, 
and  behaved  so  extremely  ill  that 
they  gave  disgust  even  to  the 
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stanchest  advocate  of  democracy. 
No  right  -tliinking  man,  who  has 
witnessed  a  great  political  banquet, 
would  wish  to  assist  at  another.  It 
is  a  painful  and  degrading  spectacle, 
from  which  all  honest  folks  should 
say,  in  the  language  of  the  Litany, 
"  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! " 

One  objection  that  I  have  taken 
to  these  public  political  banquets  cer- 
tainly did  not  apply  to  the  entertain- 
ment which  was  prepared  for  the 
Whig  freeholders  at  Slockendrouth. 
The  viands  and  the  liquors  were 
both  plentiful  and  unexceptionable  ; 
indeed,  any  indication  of  economy 
in  the  commissariat  would  have  been 
a  perilous  political  blunder.  The 
parchment  gentlemen  considered 
themselves  entitled,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  be  supplied  with  every  deli- 
cacy which  could  be  gathered  from 
land  or  sea,  native  or  foreign,  and 
they  would  have  regarded  it  as  a 
gross  insult  if  any  expense  had  been 
spared  in  the  banquet  set  before 
them.  The  voter,  whose  native 
taste  was  in  favour  of  sheep's-head 
broth,  must  needs  have  two  helpings 
of  turtle.  Haunches  of  venison  from 
the  park  of  the  Carrabas  smoked 
upon  the  board,  and,  though  in- 
finitely inferior  to  four-year-old  mut- 
ton, were  in  request  on  account  of 
their  rarity.  Champagne  and  Bur- 
gundy were  as  plentiful  as  ditch- 
water  ;  while  Maraschino  and  Cura- 
c.oa,  in  straw-covered  flasks,  went  the 
round  of  the  table — whisky  being  re- 
garded as  too  vulgar  an  article  for 
the  palates  of  the  distinguished  re- 
cipients. No  flock  of  cormorants  that 
ever  assembled  round  the  carcass  of 
a  stranded  whale  could  have  gorged 
themselves  with  more  vigour  and  de- 
termination than  did  the  worthy  and 
patriotic  retainers  of  the  house  of 
Carrabas ;  incessant  was  the  clatter  of 
knife  and  fork,  boisterous  the  laugh- 
ter, and  fast  and  frequent  the  pledge. 
I  was,  I  must  needs  acknowledge, 
somewhat  excited  by  the  novelty  of 
the  scene,  so  different  from  anything 
I  had  hitherto  witnessed.  I  was 
very  young,  totally  inexperienced  in 
the  ways  of  life,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  found  myself  treated  as  a 
man,  and  admitted  into  a  company 
which,  though  sufficiently  miscellan- 
eous, included  many  individuals  of 
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rank  and  station,  with  whose  names 
I  was  already  familiar  through  the 
medium  of  the  Carrabas  chartulary. 
There  was  the  great  mining  proprie- 
tor, Gibson  of  Slag,  of  whom  it  was 
commonly  reported  that  he  was  be- 
gotten in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by 
his  father,  who  followed  the  humble 
calling  of  a  collier,  but  who  rose  to 
be  a  master  and  lessee,  and  by 
skill,  industry,  and  a  double  share  of 
shrewdness,  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  princely  fortune.  There  was 
Alexander  Phin,  Esq.  of  Phinstown, 
famed  all  over  the  west  for  the  am- 
plitude of  his  hospitality  and  the 
excellence  of  his  cheer,  who  began 
life  as  a  simple  snuff-merchant  at  the 
corner  of  the  Saltmarket.  Then 
there  was  Jamie  Pitlearie,  the  noted 
wag  and  song-wiiter,  whose  facetiae 
in  those  days  kept  ^Renfrewshire  in  a 
roar,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to- 
wards the  compilation  of  that  excel- 
lent jest-book  and  treasury  of  wit 
ycleped  The  Laird  of  Logan,  which 
by  many  is  held  in  even  greater  re- 
pute than  the  well-known  work  to 
which  the  honoured  but  apocryphal 
name  of  Joseph  Miller  is  prefixed. 
These  were  some  of  the  Dii  minorum 
gentium;  but  we  were  not  without 
a  sprinkling  of  the  higher  aristocracy, 
for  besides  the  Honourable  Sholto 
Linklater  and  Sir  Gilbert  Mount- 
hooly,  we  had  two  peers'  sons,  a 
leash  of  baronets,  an  admiral,  and  a 
Highland  laird,  who  considered  him- 
self incomparably  the  most  import- 
ant man  in  the  assemblage.  Other 
lairds  of  the  Lowland  breed  we  had 
in  tolerable  profusion,  from  the  free- 
holder of  ten  thousand  a-year,  who 
visited  at  Carrabas  Castle,  down  to 
the  bonnet-laird  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  who  caroused  with  the  game- 
keeper of  the  Marquis.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  party  consisted  of  writers, 
accountants,  and  subordinates,  pure 
paper  fictions,  as  landless  as  Gre- 
galach,  and,  in  some  things,  quite  as 
unscrupulous.  Our  chairman  was 
the  great  Sir  Gilbert,  who  did  the 
honours  with  diplomatic  suavity, 
duly  drinking  wine  with  those  who 
sat  below  the  salt,  and  dispensing 
his  courtesies  on  all  hands  as  be- 
seemed a  veteran  intriguer. 

So  soon  as  the  sacred  rage  of  hun- 
ger was  appeased,  Sir  Gilbert,  after 
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cantering  lightly  through  the  ordin- 
ary toasts,  for  political  reasons  which 
at  that  time  were  pretty  well  under- 
stood, delivered  himself  of  a  couple 
of  short  orations  as  prefaces  to  the 
respective  sentiments  of"  The  Rights 
of  the  People  ! — may  they  never  be 
trampled  down  by  the  iron  heel  of 
tyranny  ! "  and  "  The  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  all  over  the 
world."  These  toasts  having  been 
duly  acknowledged  by  the  editor  of 
the  Radical  newspaper,  who  had  been 
incarcerated  on  a  cnarge  of  sedition, 
and  by  a  gentleman  who,  anticipat- 
ing the  Mormon  revelation,  had  taken 
unto  himself  the  wife  of  another  man, 
Sir  Gilbert  again  rose,  and  with  a 
graceful  wave  of  his  hand,  and  a  pre- 
monitory "  hem,"  ushered  in  the  toast 
of  the  evening. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  it  is  now 
my  duty — I  ought  rather  to  say  my 
high  privilege — diverging  from  the 
more  general  sentiments  of  enlight- 
ened patriotic  policy,  which  have 
already  this  evening  been  expressed 
in  language  more  or  less  glowing  and 
appropriate,  and  responded  to  by  you 
with  that  cordial  unanimity  which 
shows  how  thoroughly  your  hearts 
are  saturated — if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  use  the  term — with  adhesion  to 
those  liberal  principles  which  the 
great  Charles  James  Fox,  whose 
private  virtues  and  Spartan  rectitude 
were  only  equalled  by  his  public 
courage  and  rigid  abnegation,  vindi- 
cated on  the  scaffold  —  I  mean 
those  principles,  liberal,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, which  the  great  Hampden, 
whose  private  virtues  were  only 
equalled  by  his  public  courage,  vin- 
dicated on  the  scaffold — which  the 
gallant  Sydney  consecrated  with  his 
blood  on  the  field  of  battle — and 
which  the  great  Charles  James  Fox, 
of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said,  in  the 
inspired  language  of  the  poet, 

'  First  to  the    lists  the  mighty   Trojan 

came, 

And  always  was  the  last  to  leave  the 
same  — 

fulminated  in  the  senate,  striking 
terror  into  the  bosoms,  and  confusion 
into  the  councils,  of  a  corrupt  and  a 
time-serving  ministry.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Gentlemen,  I  repeat  that  it  is  now 
my  duty — and  duty  has  always  been 
to  me  the  polar  star  of  conduct, '  the 
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fixed  aurora  of  the  northern  sky ' 
(applause) — to  introduce  to  you  a 
gentleman,  in  whom  we  may  fondly 
hope,  if  hope  can  be  said  to  exist,  or 
rather  coincide  in  combination  with 
absolute  certainty  and  most  entire 
assurance — in  whom  we  may  fondly 
hope,  I  say,  to  find  united  all  that 
tends  to  the  culture  of  the  intellect, 
to  the  development  of  the  under- 
standing, to  the  formation  of  the 
scholar,  the  gentleman,  the  senator, 
the  patriot,  and  the  statesman.  In 
the  Honourable  Sholto  Linklater — 
(immense  cheering,  the  whole  com- 
pany rising  up) — in  Sholto  Linklater 
— to  whom  the  prefix  of  '  honour- 
able '  is  most  appropriately  applied, 
both  on  account  of  self-earned  merit, 
and  from  ancient  hereditary  descent 
— in  Sholto  Linklater  we  recognise 
the  champion  of  our  cause,  the  vin- 
dicator of  our  independence,  the  pa- 
triotic barrier  against  the  threatened 
encroachments  of  an  unscrupulous 
and  tyrannical  faction,  whose  efforts, 
as  sure  as  to-morrow's  sun  shall  set 
in  a  panoply  of  golden  clouds,  will 
be  crowned  with  unspeakable  con- 
fusion and  inexpiable  disgrace. 
(Loud  cheers.)  In  proposing  this 
toast,  gentlemen,  one  regret  alone 
distils  a  drop  of  bitterness  into  the 
full  cup  of  enthusiasm,  confidence, 
and  joy.  I  regret  that  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  realm,  which, 
though  reformers,  it  is  our  earnest 
wish  to  preserve  intact  in  their  en- 
tirety, sacred  in  their  inviolability, 
and  pure  in  their  original  complexion 
— I  say,  gentlemen,  I  regret  that 
those  laws  and  that  constitution  have 
rendered  it  inevitable  that  the  presi- 
dency of  this  distinguished  company, 
and  the  task  of  introducing  to  you 
our  honourable  and  honoured  candi- 
date, should  devolve  upon  an  indivi- 
dual whose  claims  to  your  attention 
are,  I  am  well  aware,  so  limited  and 
attenuated  as  my  own.  (Cries  of  No ! 
no  !  and  applause.)  I  can  easily  per- 
ceive, with  the  eye  of  fancy  and  ima- 
gination, what  would  be  your  delight, 
what  would  be  your  rapture,  what 
would  be  your  absolute  delirium,  if 
the  chair  which  I  now  so  unworthily 
occupy  could  be  filled  by  that  mirror 
of  all  that  is  great,  gifted,  and  good, 
the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Car- 
rabas.  (Tremendous  cheering.)  Gen- 
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tlemen,  this  is  a  topic  which  can  only 
be  touched  by  the  pencil  of  discre- 
tion, when  pointed  with  extremist 
delicacy.  I  approach  it,  I  own,  with 
superlative  misgiving,  lest,  in  the  in- 
spired language  of  the  gifted  Swan 
of  Avon — 

'  One  of  two  bad  things  you  should  es- 
teem me — 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer.' 


For,  gentlemen,  I  shall  not  disguise 
from  you  my  conviction  that  I  would 
justly  incur  the  infamous  imputation 
of  being  a  coward,  were  I,  through 
dread  of  misconstruction  or  fear  of 
calumny,  to  suppress  the  utterance  of 
my.  fixed,  formed,  and  deliberate 
opinion,  that  Scotland  cannot  boast 
a  nobler  name  than  that  of  Carrabas 
(loud  cheers) ;  while  I  should  equally 
be  liable  to  the  charge  of  flattery, 
were  I  to  say  that  within  the  bound- 
ary of  Scotland,  from  Coldstream  to 
John  o'  Groats,  from  Peterhead  to 
Portree,  you  could  find  a  single  in- 
dividual comparable  to  the  noble 
Marquis,  who  is  also  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  county,  for  high  intellectual 
accomplishment,  profound  political 
wisdom,  determined  fixity  of  purpose, 
and  bland  urbanity  of  condescension. 
"With  these  few  remarks,  gentlemen, 
wrung  from  me  by  the  exigency  of 
the  moment,  and  the  irresistible  im- 
pulses of  a  heart  which  is  sometimes 
too  full  for  utterance,  I  withdraw 
from  this  subject,  feeling  that,  like 
Phaeton — who,  you  may  remember, 
attempted  to  drive  the  figurative 
horses  of  the  sun — I  may  perhaps 
have  aspired  too  high,  and  have  be- 
come partially  blinded  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  light  upon  which  it 
was  necessary  to  gaze.  Reverting 
again  to  the  more  immediate  subject 
of  my  toast,  and  anticipating  your 
impatience  to  do  honour  to  the 
selected  candidate  for  the  county,  the 
stanch  friend  of  the  people,  and  the 
future  Phoenix  of  our  hopes,  I  pro- 
pose, with  no  ordinary  exultation, 
the  health  of  the  Honourable  Sholto 
Linklater." 

If  my  readers  should  deem  me 
tedious  for  having  thus  minutely  re- 
ported the  speech  of  the  rhetorical 
baronet,  they  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
lieved by  the  assurance  that  I  have 
preserved  no  authentic  record  of  the 
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reply  of  the  Honourable  Sholto.  In- 
deed, (Edipus  himself  could  hardly 
have  resolved  the  incoherent  gobbling 
of  our  accomplished  candidate  into  a 
discourse ;  but  that  was  of  little  con- 
sequence, as  the  great  majority  of 
the  company  seemed  to  care  less  for 
oratory  than  for  the  more  substantial 
and  exhilarating  joys  of  the  decanter. 
Then  there  were  clamorous  calls  for 
a  song,  which  were  responded  to  by 
the  wag  of  the  West,  Jamie  Pitlearie, 
who  favoured  us  with  a  ditty  in  hon- 
our of  St  Rollox,  one  of  the  tutelary 
guardians  of  Glasgow,  attributing  to 
that  inspired  divine  most  of  the 
modern  mechanical  inventions.  The 
greater  part  of  this  effort  of  genius, 
which,  however,  I  think  I  have  seen 
somewhere  in  print,  has  escaped  from 
my  memory,  but'the  concluding  verse 
was  something  like  this — 

"  He  kenn'd  fu'  weel  to  wind  and  reel, 

Invented  cambric  collars  ; 
He  was  the  first  that  ever  durst 

Singe  muslin  wi'  het  rollers. 
He  searched  the  land,  and  fand  black-band, 

Made  het  the  bellows'  noses, 
And  frae  his  ain  lang  chimney-tap 

Made  his  apotheosis  ! 

Chorus. 
Then,  brithers,  join  your  sangs  wi'  mine — 

Let's  spend  the  nicht  in  frolics  ; 
We'll  never  want  a  patron  saunt, 

Sae  lang's  we've  gude  St  Rollox  !  " 


After  this,  oratory  was  at  a  discount. 
The  admiral  and  the  Highland  laird, 
indeed,  being  under  the  impression 
that  their  dignity  would  be  seriously 
compromised  if  they  did  not  address 
the  audience,  successively  got  upon 
their  legs  and  began  to  revile  their 
political  opponents ;  but  by  this 
time  "  the  maut  had  fairly  got  aboon 
the  meal,"  and  the  company  testified 
their  impatience  by  shuffling  of  the 
feet,  imitations  of  chanticleer,  and 
ironical  applause,  under  cover  of 
which  the  disappointed  orators  sat 
down.  Even  Sir  Gilbert  Mounthooly 
could  no  longer  command  attention. 
The  eloquence  of  Ulysses  was  vain 
against  the  Circsean  influence  of  the 
liquor,  which  was  rapidly  transform- 
ing his  companions  into  swine  ;  and 
just  as  the  Laird  of  Stoupiewa's  was 
clearing  his  throat  for  a  flood  of 
melody,  Bailie  M'Chappie,  faithful 
to  his  promise,  carried  me  off  to  an 
upper  apartment,  where,  in  a  few 
minutes,  I  was  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER   IX.— THE   ELECTION. 


Day  dawned  upon  Slock  end  routh 
as  it  dawns  upon  the  quiet  isles  of 
the  ocean,  dissipating  the  clouds  and 
drawing  up  the  fogs,  and  calling  men 
from  needful  slumber  to  the  renewal 
of  that  labour  which  is  their  heritage. 
But  the  call  to  labour  in  that  equi- 
vocal burgh  was,  on  this  occasion  at 
least,  unheeded ;  for  although  it  con- 
tained many  an  artisan  who  could 
ill  afford  a  holiday,  work  was  out  of 
the  question  during  the  dependence 
of  that  election,  men's  blood  being 
heated  to  the  very  fever-point  by 
political  excitement  and  exaspera- 
tion. It  is  difficult  even  for  those 
who  witnessed  the  extraordinary  and 
disgraceful  scenes  of  that  momentous 
period,  to  recall  them  now  with  all 
their  ferocity  and  license.  They 
appear  rather  like  the  impressions  of 
a  distempered  dream,  than  real  me- 
mories of  the  past.  As  the  period 
to  which  I  refer  is  now  somewhat 
remote,  it  is  perhaps  fitting  that  I 
should  state,  very  briefly,  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  far  more  than 
usual  importance  to  this  and  other 
elections. 

When,  after  the  rash  declaration 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  no 
practical  reform  of  the  representation 
was  required,  the  Whigs  came  into 
office,  parties  were  very  nearly  bal- 
anced in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  second  reading  of  the  famous 
Bill  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell 
was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of 
one,  and  in  a  subsequent  division 
upon  the  motion  that  the  House 
should  go  into  committee,  the  Whig 
Ministry  were  left  in  a  minority  of 
eight.  This  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament, a  step  which  was  literally 
forced  upon  William  the  Fourth  by 
his  Ministry ;  therefore  the  fate  of 
the  Bill  depended  upon  the  character 
and  complexion  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment. The  middle  classes,  especially 
in  the  town/,  were  of  course  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  and 
dreaded  lest  any  alteration  should  be 
made  in  its  provisions.  They  were 
slirewd  enough  to  perceive  that  it 
was  calculated  to  give  them  political 
preponderaucy  for  the  future,  and 


that  consideration,  independent  of 
ulterior  objects,  was  sufficient  to 
insure  their  support.  The  working 
classes  again,  though  still  excluded 
from  the  franchise,  had  been  so 
wrought  upon  by  unscrupulous  de- 
magogues and  hireling  agitators,  that 
they  believed  that  parliamentary  re- 
form would  immediately  be  followed 
by  measures  for  doubling  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  halving  the  price  of  pro- 
visions. There  were  no  limits  to  the 
extravagance  of  expectation.  "  All 
young  ladies,"  wrote  Sydney  Smith, 
himself  a  partisan  of  reform,  "  ima- 
gine that,  as  soon  as  this  Bill  is  car- 
ried, they  will  be  instantly  married  • 
schoolboys  believe  that  gerunds  and 
supines  will  be  abolished,  and  that 
currant  tarts  must  ultimately  come 
down  in  price  ;  the  corporal  and 
sergeant  are  sure  of  double  pay ;  bad 
poets  expect  a  demand  for  their 
epics ;  and  fools  will  be  disappointed, 
as  they  always  are." 

Notwithstanding  this  unanimity 
among  the  classes  that  were  not  yet 
represented,  it  was  questionable  whe- 
ther the  existing  electoral  body  would 
return  to  the  new  Parliament  a  ma- 
jority of  members  pledged  to  support 
the  Bill.  No  one  doubted  that  some 
measure  of  reform  would  be  carried ; 
but  measures  are  of  divers  capacities, 
and  the  ten-pounders  having  once 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  oushel 
which  exactly  suited  them,  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  diminished.  Hence 
arose  the  cry  of  "  The  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,"  which 
resounded  from  every  platform  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  had  the  agi- 
tation been  confined  to  mere  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  however  strong,  no 
one  could  have  challenged  it  as  un- 
constitutional. But  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  existing  elec- 
tors would  defer  to  public  opinion. 
They  had  certain  privileges,  if  not 
rights,  to  maintain,  and  they  showed 
symptoms  of  obstinacy  ;  whereupon 
the  character  of  the  agitation  was 
changed,  and,  after  an  interval  of  a 
century  and  a  half,  REVOLUTION 
again  became  rampant. 

I  use  the  term,  God  knows,  in  no 
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offensive  sense.  I  make  every  allow- 
ance for  the  state  of  the  country  at 
the  time,  and  for  the  eagerness  of  the 
desire,  which  I  admit  to  be  a  laudable 
one,  that  existing  abuses  should  be 
reformed.  All  I  mean  to  assert  is, 
that  this  was  a  revolution,  if  revolu- 
tion means  a  public  measure  which 
is  carried  through  in  defiance  of  ex- 
isting laws.  For,  in  order  that  the 
result  of  the  general  election  might 
be  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  the  Parliament  about 
to  assemble,  coercion  was  not  only 
preached  up,  but  practised.  The  use 
of  the  bludgeon  and  the  brickbat  was 
openly  recommended  by  the  press; 
threats  of  the  most  atrocious  descrip- 
tion were  levelled  against  all  who 
dared  to  oppose  the  popular  voice  ; 
mobs  were  organised  and  paraded ; 
and  that  without  the  slightest  re- 
monstrance being  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  any  steps  being  taken  by 
the  law  authorities  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace.  Under  such 
circumstances  of  frightful  intimida- 
tion, the  electors  for  each  county  and 
burgh  were  called  upon  to  make  their 
several  returns. 

At  a  very  early  hour,  according  to 
appointment,  I  repaired  to  the  room 
of  Mr  Shearaway,  whom  I  found 
already  occupied  with  his  papers. 
However  prolonged  may  have  been 
the  orgies  that  followed  the  vocal 
exertions  of  the  Laird  of  Stoupiewa's, 
it  was  evident  that  my  employer  had 
not  participated  therein,  for  his  eye 
was  clear,  his  hand  steady,  and  no 
huskiness  in  his  tone. 

"  You  may  copy  that  list,  Norman," 
he  said.  "  It's  best  to  have  it,  though 
it  may  not  be  of  much  use. — Hang 
the  fellows  ! "  he  continued,  as  if  to 
himself,  "  I  think  they  will  beat  us  : 
but  I  don't  know,  after  all,  that  it's 
worse  than  a  victory." 

The  last  observation,  though  pro- 
bably intended  for  a  soliloquy,  ex- 
cited my  curiosity  greatly ;  and  as 
Mr  Shearaway  was  always  very 
friendly,  I  ventured  to  ask — 

"  Do  you  think,  sir,  there  is  danger 
of  our  losing  the  election '(" 

"  Between  you  and  me,  Norman — 
but  on  no  account  breathe  a  syllable 
of  this,"  replied  Mr  Shearaway,  "  I 
suspect  we  shall  lose  it  by  three.  I 
thought  otherwise  last  night,  but 


since  eleven  they  have  brought  up 
seven  men,  whereas  we  have  only 
two  additional,  and  I  cannot  count 
on  any  more.  I  must  do  Butt  and 
Benn  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
have  managed  very  cleverly.  Not 
that  I  was  jockeyed,  mark  ye,  but 
they  made  capital  play  with  their 
reserve.  Yes— I  think  I  would  take 
an  even  bet  that  they  have  a  majority 
of  three." 

"What  a  sad  disappointment!" 
said  I,  with  the  zeal  of  the  office  upon 
me. 

"Disappointment  ?  Yes — no  doubt 
old  Carrabas  will  be  disappointed. 
He's  always  wretched  if  he  cannot 
work  the  county,  like  putty,  between 
his  finger  and  his  thumb.  But  it's 
his  own  fault.  •  I  wanted  to  split 
twelve  superiorities  for  last  head- 
court,  which  would  have  made  every- 
thing secure;  but  the  Marquis,  as 
usual,  boggled  about  the  expense. 
Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish !  He's 
an  obstinate  old  ram;  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  Egad  !  if  it 
were  'not  for  the  discredit  of  the 
thing,  I  can't  say  that  I  shall  be 
sorry  if  we  lose  the  election." 

I  suppose  that  my  countenance 
betrayed  some  surprise  at  this  frank 
admission,  for  Mr  Shearaway  con- 
tinued— 

"  The  fact  is,  Norman,  that  this  is 
no  ordinary  time.  You  young  lads 
never  look  to  consequences ;  but  I 
can  see  with  half  an  eye  that  if  this 
Bill  is  carried  there  will  be  an  end  of 
our  profession.  Conveyancing  will 
be  knocked  up  altogether,  and  we 
shall  lose  those  pretty  pickings  thai 
make  up,  as  I  can  tell  ye,  the  best 
hajf  of  the  profits  of  the  business. 
You  may  call  that  a  selfish  view  if 
you  please ;  but  I  am  much  of  the 
same  mind  as  Demetrius  the  silver- 
smith, who  stood  up  for  his  craft ; 
ay,  and  would  have  carried  the  day 
too,  if  that  gowk  the  town-clerk  of 
Ephesus  had  not  interfered.  But  get 
on  with  your  list,  for  I  hear  some- 
body coming." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door ; 
and  a  tall  gentleman,  muffled  in  a 
greatcoat  and  comforter,  entered. 

"  I  daresay  you  did  not  expect  to 
see  me  here,  Shearaway,"  said  the 
visitor,  with  a  familiar  nod.  "  But 
who  is  this  swankie  ] " 
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"  My  clerk — all  right ;  he's  close 
as  wax.  Faith,  Butt !  I  did  not  ex- 
pect that  you  would  venture  into  the 
lions'  den." 

"Call  it  den  of  thieves,  Shear- 
away,"  replied  the  Tory  agent,  "  for 
hang  me  if  ever  thieves'  house  pre- 
sented such  a  spectacle  in  the  morn- 
ing as  your  public  room  below.  Why, 
the  fellows  are  absolutely  lying  m 
layers,  not  to  say  heads  and  thraws !" 

"  Were  your  men  much  more  dis- 
creet 1 "  said  Sh  caraway. 

"  Why,  yes.  We  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  can  carry  our  liquor  like 
gentlemen.  But  to  the  point  I 
suppose  you  know  pretty  well  by 
this  time  how  the  election  will  go  ? " 

"  I  have  my  own  notions,  certainly. 
But  come — what's  the  use  of  fenc- 
ing? Tell  me  honestly,  Butt — are 
you  on  the  square  ? " 

"  Yes,  upon  my  honour.  We  carry 
the  day  by  either  three  or  four." 

"  I  will  not  contradict  you, "  said 
Shearaway. 

"Well,  then,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  there  will  be  an 
awful  row.  The  mob  here  are  the 
worst  in  Scotland ;  and  I  have  re- 
ceived a  broad  hint  that  they  intend 
to  attack  us  after  the  election.  There 
has  been  wild  work  elsewhere — little 
short  of  murder,  I  am  told." 

"Confound liberalism!"  saidShear- 
away. 

"  Amen  ! "  said  Butt ;  "  I  believe 
you  are  no  more  a  liberal  than  my- 
self. Now,  you  know  very  well  that 
not  a  man  of  us  will  be  deterred 
from  voting  by  any  amount  of  in- 
timidation ;  but  I  confess  the  look- 
out afterwards  is  anything  but  plea- 
sant." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
pluck  of  your  party,"  replied  Shear- 
away.  "I  believe  they  would  go 
through  fire  and  brimstone  rather 
than  give  in.  But  how  can  I  help 
you?" 

"  In  this  way.  After  the  election 
is  over,  try  to  keep  the  crowd  from 
leaving  the  court-house  until  we  get 
to  the  hotel.  After  that  we  shall  do 
well  enough.  What  I  want  to  guard 
against  is  an  attack  in  the  street ; 
so,  like  a  good  fellow,  get  somebody 
to  address  the  mob — some  one  who 
can  humbug  them,  you  know,  for 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 


"  That's  easy  said,  Mr  Butt,"  re- 
plied Shearaway,  "  and  I  think  your 
notion  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  if 
we  could  only  find  an  orator.  But 
the  fact  is  that  most  of  our  men  who 
can  speak  at  all  are  such  bletherera 
that  they  would  clear  a  kirk  in  no 
time.  There's  old  Sir  Gilbert  Mount- 
hooly  would  have  no  objection  to  try 
it,  for  he  likes  nothing  better  than  to 
hear  his  own  voice  ;  but  the  body  is 
so  wearisome  with  his  pompous  twists 
and  twirls,  that  before  he  got  through 
half  a  sentence  the  mob  would  be 
upon  you,  like  a  pack  of  terriers  after 
a  cat.  As  for  Sholto  Linklater,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  he's  little  better 
than  a  born  idiot.  Jamie  Pitlearie 
might  do ;  but  no — though  he  can 
write  a  funny  song,  he's  but  a  haveril 
when  he  tries  to  speak.  Hang  me, 
if  I  can  think  of  any  one  likely  to 
answer  the  purpose  ! " 

"Why,  you  have  half-a-dozen 
advocates  with  you,  at  least.  There's 
Jawbone." 

"  Jawbone  ?  It's  little  you  know 
Jawbone  !  He'll  not  speak  a  word 
without  a  fee.  And,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  don't  think  any  advocate 
from  the  Parliament  House  would  be 
listened  to.  Since  they  began  at- 
tempting to  speak  fine  English,  it's 
difficult  to  make  head  or  tail  of  what 
they  say.  Jeffrey  has  been  the  ruin 
of  them.  They  keep  snipping  and 
snapping  at  their  words  like  a  pair  of 
tailor's  shears." 

"  Well ;  but,  really,  Shearaway, 
you  must  help  me  at  this  pinch. 
Surely  you  must  know  some  fellow 
who  is  accustomed  to  address  a  mob." 

"  Egad  !  I  think  I  have  hit  upon 
the  man  at  last.  There's  George 
Gash,  him  that  was  editor  of  the 
Renfrew  Regenerator — he's  a  first- 
rate  hand  at  a  harangue ;  but  then 
he's  a  dour  Radical,  and  has  email 
love  for  your  party  ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  he  has  been  pulled  over  the  coals 
before  now.  But  Gash  is  not  a  bad 
fellow  after  all,  and  he  owes  me  a 
day  in  harvest.  I'll  try  what  I  can 
do,  Butt ;  I  will  indeed — for,  hang 
me,  if  I  like  this  rising  of  the  mob. 
I  say — if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  I  suppose  you  know  where  the 
sheriff  is  to  be  found  ? " 

"  Trust  me  for  that,  old  boy  !"  re- 
plied Butt.  "  And  now  it's  time  I 
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should  be  off.  Many  thanks,  Shear- 
away  ;  you  have  behaved  as  you 
always  do,  like  a  perfect  gentleman, 
and  I  won't  forget  it."  So  saying, 
he  muffled  himself  in  his  coat  and 
comforter,  and  took  his  departure. 

"  Three  or  four !"  said  Mr  Snearaway, 
musingly  ;  "  humph — I  reckoned  on 
three,  but  who  can  the  fourth  be  1 
Some  stray  liferenter,  I  suppose.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  bothering  about 
it1?  One  is  as  good  as  a  dozen  for 
a  majority.  You  may  tie  up  the 
papers,  Norman,  and  go  down-stairs. 
Remember,  mum's  the  word.  Break- 
fast will  be  ready  presently  for  those 
who  can  eat  any  ;  but,  my  word  !  if 
I  had  sat  like  some  of  them  till  three 
o'clock  this  morning,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  look  a  beefsteak  in  the  coun- 
tenance." 

The  greater  part  of  our  friends, 
however,  being  accustomed  to  co- 
pious potations,  falsified  Mr  Shear- 
away's  prognostic,  by  displaying 
much  aptitude  in  the  use  of  the 
knife  and  fork ;  but  I  observed  that 
each  man,  before  applying  himself  to 
the  discussion  of  the  solid  delicacies 
with  which  the  board  was  spread, 
fortified  his  stomach  with  a  large 
glass  either  of  bitters  or  brandy. 

Meanwhile  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  election  drew  nigh,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded in  long  column  to  the  court- 
house, Sir  Gilbert  Mounthooly  lead- 
ing the  way,  with  our  hopeful  candi- 
date on  his  arm. 

It  was  so  arranged  that  we  should 
arrive  before  our  rivals,  in  order,  I 
suppose,  to  lessen  the  chance  of  a 
collision ;  and  I  must  admit  that  a 
glance  at  the  crowd,  which  already 
thronged  the  galleries,  amply  justified 
the  precaution.  Never  had  I  set 
eyes  upon  such  a  collection  of  ruffians 
as  roared,  whistled,  whooped,  and 
yelled  above  our  heads.  There  were 
colliers  from  the  mines,  carters  from 
the  villages,  weavers  from  the  streets, 
and  cobblers  from  their  stalls,  all  in 
their  working  clothes,  swarthy  and 
begrimed,  gesticulating  like  madmen, 
wrestling  for  the  foremost  seats,  and 
uttering  diabolical  howls  for  no  ap- 
parent reason  except  the  exercise  of 
their  hideous  voices.  Nothing  like 
it  was  ever  witnessed  within  the 
walls  of  a  lunatic  asylum — it  was  a 
frightful  hall  of  Abaddon. 


Our  men  were  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  they  were  very  popular  ; 
and  Sir  Gilbert,  as  our  ostensible 
chief,  thought  it  his  duty  on  enter- 
ing to  make  one  of  his  most  elabor- 
ate^bows,  by  way  of  homage  to  the 
majesty  of  the  people.  A  hoarse 
bray  of  scorn  was  the  reward  of  his 
politeness. 

"Tak'  aff  yer  hat,  auld  Mount- 
hooly ! "  "  Gosh  !  is  that  him  they 
ca'  Sir  Gilbert  1  What  a  fushionless 
body  he  is  !  What  are  ye  girning 
for  at  huz,  ye  wizened  jackanape  1 
"  Wha's  that  ane  wi'  the  muckle 
whuskers  1  Is  that  Linklater  ?  De'il 
be  in  me,  if  I  wadna  as  soon  send  a 
cuddie  as  that  man  to  Parliament ! " 
"  I  say,  Linklater  !  gie's  a  sang  ! " 
"  Gudesake  !  there's  Gibson  o'  Slag  ! 
Eh,  wow,  Joh'nie  Gibson,  but  ye 
think  yoursel'  braw  amang  the  gen- 
tles ! "  "  What  about  the  wages, 
Johnie  Gibson  1  Ye'll  mind  ye  are 
awin'  us  money  ! "  "  Three  groans 
for  Slag  ! "  "  Huzzay  !  there's  Geor- 
die  Gash  !  Geordie's  a  kent  freend 
o'  the  people  ;  huzzay  for  Geordie  ! " 
"  Gie  him  the  sow's  tail !  that  will 
suit  him  better."  "  Wha's  yon  1  an 
admiral,  did  ye  say  1  Losh  keep  us, 
man — he's  no  fit  to  steer  a  barge  on 
the  canawl!"  "Whigs!  Whigs! 
rotten  trash  !  "  "  Doon  wi'  the 
areestocrats ! "  "  Bide  a  wee,  chields ; 
there's  the  Tories !" 

Such  were  some  of  the  intelligible 
fragments  that  caught  my  ears 
amidst  the  universal  din ;  but  when 
our  opponents  entered,  such  a  storm 
arose  as  utterly  baffles  description. 
I  have  read  somewhere  the  narrative 
of  a  traveller,  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  encamp  for  the  night  in  a 
forest  inhabited  by  howling  monkeys; 
but  appalling  as  was  his  account  of 
the  brutal  serenade,  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  was  half  so  frightful  as  the 
yelling  of  that  excited  mob.  It  was 
a  horrid  and  a  sickening  spectacle. 
Here  were  gentlemen  blameless  in 
their  private  life,  indulgent  land- 
lords, liberal  iu  their  charities,  and 
just  in  all  their  dealings,  exposed  to 
the  vituperation,  insult,  and  ridicule 
of  an  obscene  and  ignorant  rabble  ; 
and  for  what  1  Simply  because  they 
were  using,  according  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  that  privilege  which 
was  given  to  them  by  the  laws  of 
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the  country  !  Talk  of  religious  in- 
tolerance—talk of  regal  tyranny ! 
There  is  no  tyranny  or  intolerance 
like  that  exercised  by  a  mob. 

The  business  of  the  day  went  on 
in  dumb  show.  A  preses  was  elect- 
ed, and  after  calling  the  roll,  with 
all  the  necessary  formalities,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  was  a  majority  of 
three  in  favour  of  the  Tory  candi- 
datCj  Major  Lindores.  Then  pande- 
monium opened.  The  beasts  in  the 
gallery — for  I  will  not  dignify  them 
by  the  name  of  men— spat  down 
indiscriminately  upon  all  below. 
Missiles  were  thrown,  one  of  which 
cut  the  forehead  of  Major  Lindorcs 
to  the  bone ;  but  the  sight  of  the 
blood  of  the  veteran,  who  had  fought 
like  a  hero  at  Waterloo,  brought  m 
compunction  to  the  miscreants — it 
rather  gave  them  a  thirst  for  further 
outrage.  I  will  say  this  for  our 
party,  that  they  behaved  uncommon- 
ly well  In  the  first  access  of  indig- 
nation, Sir  Gilbert  Mounthooly  start- 
ed up,  and  shook  his  fist  towards 
that  quarter  of  the  gallery  from  which 
the  stone  was  thrown ;  and  Sholto 
Liuklater  —  stupid  as  he  was,  no 
doubt,  poor  fellow — almost  shed  tears 
as  he  wiped  the  blood  from  the  brow 
of  his  successful  antagonist.  One 
might  have  expected  that  the  rabble 
would  be  touched  by  such  an  inci- 
dent. Not  they  !  The  infernal  clam- 
our was  continued ;  and  it  became 
evident  that,  unless  some  diversion 
could  be  effected,  the  riot  in  the 
street  would  be  terrible. 

At  this  juncture  Mr  George  Gash, 
prompted  by  Shearaway,  arose.  I 
must  confess  that  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est expectation  that  he  would  gain  a 
hearing.  The  attempt  seemed  utterly 
hopeless,  nevertheless  he  succeeded^ 
It  is  wonderful  how  fond  the  popu- 
lace are,  even  in  their  most  excited 
moods,  of  oratory,  when  it  is  of  a 
kind  that  suits  their  understanding 
and  appeals  to  their  prejudices  ;  and 
how  completely  they  can  be  con- 
trolled, for  a  time,  by  the  dema- 
gogue who  gains  possession  of  their 
ear.  But  in  order  to  do  this  no 
ordinary  talent  is  required.  The 
best  parliamentary  speaker,  the  most 
subtile  logician,  and  the  most  expert 
debater,  would  probably  fail ;  be- 
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cause  none  of  those  could  identify 
themselves  with  the  passion  that  is 
surging  in  the  minds  of  the  audience, 
and  so  control  it  that  it  shall  either 
gradually  subside,  or  expend  its  vio- 
lence harmlessly,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  orator  who  exercises  a 
magic  power.  Some  men  there  have 
been  in  our  day  largely  endowed 
with  this  faculty,  among  whom  the 
late  Daniel  O'Connell  was  certainly 
the  most  remarkable,  for  often  dil 
he  realise  the  fable  of  Orpheus,  by 
restraining  brutal  nature,  and  arrest- 
ing in  full  flow  the  torrent  of  popu- 
lar frenzy.  Though  not  gifted  in 
the  same  degree,  Mr  Gash  could  ex- 
ercise a  wonderful  influence.  Tall, 
burly,  and  broad-chested,  with  an 
expressive  countenance  and  a  fine 
eye,  his  appearance  riveted  the  at- 
tention. His  gestures,  without  being 
violent,  gave  the  impression  of  con- 
siderable power ;  ana  his  voice,  na- 
turally a  deep  bass,  had  been  exer- 
cised and  trained  till  it  was  capable 
of  every  kind  of  intonation.  Above 
all,  Gash  possessed  the  invaluable 
secret  of  appearing  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  so  that  his  audience  never 
for  a  single  moment  doubted  of  his 
sincerity.  A  man  so  endowed  ought 
unquestionably  to  have  attained  a 
higher  position  than  that  of  editor 
of  an  obscure  newspaper ;  and  so  he 
would,  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  any 
other  country  but  Scotland.  It  is 
with  regret  and  even  shame  that  I 
make  the  avowal,  but  nevertheless  it 
is  true  that,  in  Scotland,  apart  from 
the  regular  professions,  talent  of  any 
kind,  if  unsupported  by  connection, 
has  received  neither  recognition  nor 
encouragement  from  the  chiefs  of 
parties,  who  are  usually  too  much 
occupied  in  providing  for  their  own 
relatives  and  satellites  to  bestow  any 
attention  upon  merit,  or  to  enlist  it 
in  the  public  service.  This  wretched 
practice  forces  into  Radicalism  men 
who  might  otherwise  have  done  the 
State  good  service  ;  and  brings  into 
disrepute  administrations  that  ap- 
pear to  bestow  their  whole  patronage 
upon  imbeciles.  Talent,  when  over- 
looked, or  kept  down  by  those  who 
ought  to  use  and  foster  it,  will  break 
ground  in  some  other  direction ; 
and  proportionate  to  the  depressing 
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weight  will  be  the  energy  of  its  new 
outburst.  Neglect  is  the  nursing 
mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

"  Men  of  Slockendrouth  ! "  said 
G-ash,  and  his  voice  filled  the  court- 
house, like  the  sudden  peal  of  an 
organ,  enforcing  silence  where  all  be- 
fore had  been  confusion — "  Men  of 
Slockendrouth,  listen  to  me  !  I  take 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that 
what  we  have  seen  to-day  is  the  last 
outrage  that  ever  shall  be  committed 
in  Scotland  against  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  people,  roused  at  length 
to  indignation,  and  determined  no 
longer  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  a 
selfish  oligarchy.  I  tell  you  this — I 
who  have  suffered  in  the  people's 
cause,  I  who  have  been  dragged  to 
prison  for  their  sake !  I  tell  you 
this— but  I  tell  you  further,  that  it 
is  far  better  for  the  great  cause  to 
which  all  of  us  are  sworn,  'that  we 
should  sustain  a  partial  defeat  to- 
day, than  be  lulled  into  security  by  a 
temporary  triumph,  which,  after  all,  is 
but  of  a  party  nature.  Do  not  deceive 
yourselves.  This  is  no  real  battle 
for  you  or  for  your  rights.  It  is  but 
the  struggle  of  two  great  factions 
for  political  power ;  a  struggle  which, 
were  it  ended  now,  would  leave  the 
working  classes  no  better  than  they 
are,  would  not  redeem  you  from  your 
degrading  thraldom,  would  still 
leave  you  in  the  base  condition  of 
serfs,  toiling  and  labouring  with  your 
sweat  that  others  may  reap  the  pre- 
cious harvest  of  your  industry  ! 

"I  have  voted  this  day  with  the 
Whigs,  because  I  cannot  conscien- 
tiously set  my  face  against  any  mea- 
sure of  reform,  however  limited  or 
poor.  I  honour  the  Whigs  for  having 
conceded  even  this  little,  because  I 
know  that  they  feel  it  to  be  a  sacrifice. 
But  dp  you  think  that  this  Reform  Bill 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and 
which  I  am  willing  to  accept,  but  only 
as  a  mere  instalment — do  you  think 
that  it  will  give  you,  the  working 
men  of  the  country — you  who  are 
the  creators  of  the  wealth  which 
you  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy — do 
you  think  that  it  will  give  you  that 
power  and  predominance  which  is 
your  birthright,  which  you  must  have 
and  shall  have  if  you  are  only  true 
to  yourselves,  and  sternly  refuse  to 
be  hoodwinked  or  cajoled  by  states- 


men who  are  ready  enough  now  to 
avail  themselves  of  your  might,  but 
who  would  cast  you  from  them  the 
moment  that  they  could  dispense 
with  your  aid  1  Believe  it  not !  This 
Bill  does  but  palter  with  the  evils 
that  beset  and  oppress  the  country — 
it  does  not  try  to  cure  them.  It 
would  leave  intact  the  Church,  that 
monstrous  structure  of  superannu- 
ated bigotry,  with  its  brood  of  sable 
cormorants  preying  upon  the  vitals 
of  the  land !  It  would  perpetuate 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  nest  of  a 
degraded  aristocracy,  where  men  too 
effeminate  to  labour  meet  to  appor- 
tion the  taxes  wrung  from  labour 
among  themselves  and  their  children, 
and  to  pass  laws  for  riveting  more 
deeply  the  fetters  which  bind  us  to 
the  earth !  It  would  continue  to  main- 
tain an  army  levied  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  prevent  you  from 
asserting  your  liberties — an  army 
which  you  must  pay  for,  in  order 
that  it  may  trample  and  shoot  you 
down,  should  you  dare  so  much  as 
murmur  against  the  tyranny  of  your 
oppressors  !  And  what  does  it  pro- 
fess to  do  for  you,  that  you  should 
so  clamorously  insist  upon  having 
it  ]  Which  of  you  men  up  there  in 
the  gallery  will  have  votes  should 
this  Bill  become  law  to-morrow1? 
Not  one  !  And  who  will  have  votes  ? 
Why,  the  very  men  who  are  your 
immediate  pillagers,  the  detested 
owners  of  the  truck-shops,  the  pawn- 
brokers, and  the  publicans !  I  say 
not  that  they  should  be  excluded 
from  the  franchise,  but  I  say  that 
if  the  franchise  is  given  to  them, 
you  should  have  it  too.  It  is  by 
your  custom,  your  necessities,  your 
hard- won  earnings,  that  they  live. 
You  have  to  dig  in  the  mine,  or 
swelter  at  the  furnace,  or  slave  at  the 
loom,  whilst  the  shopkeeper  sits  in 
his  comfortable  apartment,  weighing 
out  groceries,  which  is  his  heaviest 
toil,  and  charging  you  perhaps  twice 
as  much  for  the  paltry  article  as 
he  gave  for  it  himself.  The  profits 
wrung  from  you  enable  him  to  pay 
for  that  ten-pound  house  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  ;  and  he,  for- 
sooth, is  to  have  a  vote  for  a  member 
of  Parliament,  while  you  are  utterly 
unrepresented  ! 
"  Men  of  Slockendrouth  !  are  you 
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such  fools  as  to  be  imposed  on  by 
fluch  a  phantom  of  a  measure  as  this  ? 
Do  you  think  that  if  we  had  carried 
the  election  to-day,  and  returned  to 
Parliament  the  honourable  gentle- 
man beside  me.  whom  I  know  to 
have  an  honest  heart,  notwithstand- 
ing the  taint  of  aristocracy  in  him, 
which,  however,  is  less  his  fault  than 
his  misfortune— if  every  election  in 
Scotland  had  resulted  in  the  return 
of  members  pledged  to  support  this 
Bill — that  you  would  have  oeen  the 
gainers  1  I  tell  you,  no  !  It  is  not  for 
your  advantage,  working-men,  that 
the  settlement  should  be  made  upon 
such  terms.  My  hope  is — and  the 
result  of  this  day's  election  does  but 
inflame  it — that  these  tyrants  may 
be  encouraged  to  resist  even  the  piti- 
ful instalment  of  justice  contained  in 
this  Bill,  and  that,  should  it  pass 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  may  be 
rejected  by  an  immense  majority  in 
the  Peers.  Then  indeed  shall  we 
hear  the  roar  of  an  insulted  people, 
more  terrible  than  that  of  the  lion 
when  roused  in  his  hunger  and  his 
wrath !  Then  shall  the  resistless  might 
of  millions  of  brawny  arms,  which  no 
hireling  soldiery  can  withstand,  be 
displayed  !  Crown  and  coronet,  mitre 
ana  ermine,  shall  perish  in  the  con- 
flagration they  have  provoked  ;  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  be  established 
on  a  surer  basis  than  ever  yet  was 
known  since  this  island  emerged  from 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  ocean ! 
"  Therefore  I  say  to  you,  men  of 
Slockendrouth,  mourn  not  for  this 
day's  defeat,  but  rather  rejoice  that 
the  cup  of  iniquity,  heretofore  not 
full,  is  now  charged  and  loaded  to 
the  brim  ;  and  know  this,  that  the 
first  drop  which  runs  over  that  cup 
will  be  the  signal  for  your  glorious 
enfranchisement !  As  for  the  men 
who  have  defeated  us  to-day,  let 
them  pass  unnoticed  and  unpun- 
ished. Fain  would  they  be  able  to 
say  that,  excited  by  their  heartless- 
ness,  you  had  been  tempted  into  a 
breach  of  the  law.  Do  not  fall  into 
that  snare.  Sacred  be  the  law,  what- 
ever it  is,  so  long  as  it  remains  unal- 
tered ;  but  it  needs  no  prophet  to 
foresee  that  the  time  is  coming,  yea, 
is  nigh  at  hand,  when  you  will  be  the 
makers  of  the  laws,  and  then  let  our 
oppressors  tremble  ! " 
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I  have  attempted,  in  so  far  as  I 
can,  to  give  both  the  substance  and 
style  of  tins  remarkable  speech,  which 
was  perfectly  successful  in  its  object 
— viz.,  to  give  the  Tory  party  the  op- 
portunity of  slipping  away  unnoticed 
during  its  delivery.  It  was  also  very 
useful  for  us,  for  it  saved  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  up  Sholto  Linklater 
to  speak  :  and  my  private  opinion  is 
that  both  Butt  and  Shearaway,  though 
of  course  disapproving  of  the-political 
sentiments  which  he  enunciated,  sent 
letters  of  acknowledgment,  contain- 
ing notes  of  a  more  satisfactory  de- 
scription, to  the  gifted  and  fluent 
orator.  Some  of  our  party,  however, 
were  anything  but  delighted  at  the 
tone  of  this  democratical  discourse, 
which  utterly  denied  them  all  credit 
for  having  stood  forth  as  the  cham- 
pions of  the  public  liberty.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  Whigs  were  at  that  time 
shaking  in  their  shoes.  They  had 
evoked  a  demon  whom  they  could 
not  lay,  and  the  terrible  apprehen- 
sion that  they  might  ultimately  be 
torn  to  pieces,  made  them  curse  the 
folly  of  their  leaders  in  appealing  to 
the  masses  for  support. 

"  Gey  and  strang  drink  that, 
Bailie  ! "  said  Gibson  of  Slag,  near 
whom  I  was  seated,  to  Mr  M'Chap- 
pie.  "  That  chield  sticks  at  naething. 
It's  clear  eneuch  that  if  he  had  it  a' 
his  ain  way,  there  wad  be  naebody 
in  Parliament  but  landloupers  and 
blackguards  like  them  in  the  gal- 
lery !* 

"  It's  my  belief  there  wad  be  nae 
Parliaments  ava,"  replied  the  Bailie. 
"  It  wad  just  come  to  ilka  man  help- 
ing himsel*  out  of  his  neighbours 
kist.  Gudesake  !  just  think  o'  vaga- 
bonds like  them  being  makers  o'  the 
laws !  Their  first  law  wad  be  for  half 
work  and  double  wages,  and  then 
what  wad  become  o'  capital?  I'm 
clean  sick  o'  politics,  Mr  Gibson ; 
and  I'm  beginning  to  think  that 
we've  gane  muckle  ower  fur." 

"Troth,  sae  am  I,"  said  Gibson. 
"Ance  let  this  splore  gae  by,  and 
ye'll  no  catch  me  again  meddling  wi' 
Pveform.  Did  ye  ever  hear  sic  a  din  ? 
They've  fand  out  at  last  that  the  To- 
ries have  given  them  leg-bail,  and 
now  they're  off  to  the  Masons'  Arms. 
God  kens  what  may  come  o't ! — may- 
be murder ! " 
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And  in  fact  the  mob,  whose  atten- 
tion had  been  engrossed  by  the  insi- 
dious eloquence  of  Mr  Gash,  began 
to  look  about  them  ;  and  seeing  that 
they  had  missed  their  prey,  thronged 
out  with  yells  of  execration.  Some- 
what crestfallen — for  even  the  most 
stolid  of  our  party  was  conscious  that 
we  cut  but  a  sorry  figure — we  drew 
off  our  forces,  and  returned  to  our 
hotel  without  molestation.  There  a 
splendid  banquet  awaited  us,  but 
there  was  a  total  absence  of  that 
hilarity  which  had  characterised  the 
repast  of  the  previous  day.  It  was 
not  the  bitterness  of  defeat  that 
rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
pany—  for  I  believe  few  of  them 
cared  in  reality  about  the  issue  of 
the  election  —  but  it  seemed  as  if 
their  eyes  had  been  suddenly  opened 
to  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  crisis, 
and  as  if  a  sudden  dread  of  impend- 
ing revolution  had  come  upon  them 
with  the  effect  of  a  moral  ague. 

In  previous  years  county  elections 
afforded  rather  a  pleasurable  excite- 
ment. The  holder  of  a  vote  was,  in 
virtue  thereof,  a  man  of  some  little 
consequence,  and  was  naturally  de- 
sirous that  his  party  should  succeed, 
because,  when  they  were  in  power, 
he  was  entitled  to  expect  that  cer- 
tain small  crumbs  of  patronage  would 
fall  to  his  share.  But,  beyond  that, 
he  had  no  particular  reason  for  feel- 
ing agitated  on  such  occasions.  He 
was  always  sure  of  one  or  two  excel- 
lent dinners,  with  abundance  of  wine, 
at  the  cost  of  the  magnate  whose 
servitor  he  was.  Victory  did  not 
excite  him  beyond  bounds,  nor  did 
defeat  prostrate  his  spirits.  As  for 
the  interests  of  the  non-electors,  such 
a  notion  as  that  had  never  crossed 
his  mind.  But  now,  all  of  a  sudden, 
it  became  evident  that  this  blissful 
state  of  matters  would  not  be  allowed 
to  last.  The  blood  of  the  people  was 
fairly  up.  Reform  had  become  a  uni- 
versal cry,  and  violence  was  already 
used  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  its 
concession.  Should  this  Bill  be  car- 
ried, farewell  to  the  privileges  of  the 
freeholders !  No  more  turtle  and  ve- 
nison, no  more  champagne  and  claret, 
no  more  chance  of  official  preferment 
in  return  for  the  fidelity  of  their  votes ! 
They  would  be  utterly  swamped  by 
the  extension  of  the  franchise — lost  to 


view  and  barely  recognisable  among 
the  thousands  that  would  be  added 
to  the  register ! 

Such,  I  conjecture,  was  the  nature 
of  the  thoughts  that  coursed  like  dark 
shadows  over  the  minds  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  guests,  strangling  their 
mirth,  and  making  them  appear  as 
lugubrious  as  mourners  at  a  funeral 
feast.  But  I  suspect  that  the  chagrin 
of  the  more  prominent  members  of 
the  party  was  even  greater.  Sir 
Gilbert  Mounthooly  was  one  of  a 
small  knot  of  baronets  and  landed 
proprietors,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Reform  movement,  had  entered 
into  it  with  much  zest  and  zeal,  being 
under  the  unfortunate  delusion  that 
the  people,  impressed  with  a  due  sense 
of  their  dignity  and  condescension, 
would  adopt  them  as  leaders,  acd 
implicitly  defer  to  their  suggestions. 
Accordingly,  Sir  Gilbert  went  about 
from  meeting  to  meeting,  wherever 
there  was  a  gathering  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Reform,  enunciating  his  in- 
terminable and  inextricable  periods, 
from  which  no  proper  meaning  could 
be  gathered,  until  he  became  an  ab- 
solute laughing-stock  and  object  of 
scorn.  The  people  are  remarkably 
quick  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
real  merit  of  public  speakers.  They 
may  be  deluded  by  flashy  talent,  but 
they  will  not  put  up  with  a  proser. 
Also  they  viewed  with  some  sus- 
picion the  sudden  conversion  of  the 
Baronet  to  democratic  opinions.  He 
had  long  been  known  as  a  pompous 
and  haughty  man,  ridiculously  proud 
of  the  antiquity  of  his  family  (which 
was  a  heraldic  mistake),  a  notorious 
stickler  for  etiquette,  and,  moreover, 
a  most  abject  worshipper  of  the  no- 
bility. These  were,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  strange  antecedents  for  a  per- 
sonage who  was  now  attempting, 
however  impotently,  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  popular  champion. 
In  consequence,  though  he  was  al- 
lowed to  speak  —  indeed  he  would 
not  be  denied — he  was  never  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  real  lead- 
ers of  the  movement ;  and  the  ap- 
plause with  which  his  first  appear- 
ances were  greeted,  and  of  which  he 
was  vain  beyond  measure,  soon  ceased 
to  regale  his  ears.  The  occurrences  of 
that  day  had  mortified  him  greatly. 
The  contemptuous  reception  vouch- 
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safed  him  by  the  rabble  showed  how 
little  influence  he  possessed ;  and  it 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him  to 
have  it  practically  demonstrated  that 
he,  the  great  Sir  Gilbert  Mountbooly 
of  that ;I)k— baronet,  diplomatist,  and 
rhetorician — was  a  person  of  much 
less  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
commonalty  than  alow  plebeian  who 
edited  a  country  newspaper.  There- 
fore the  proud  heart  of  the  Mount- 
hooly was  cast  down  if  not  humbled  ; 
and  he  applied  himself  to  his  victuals 
with  the  air  of  an  injured  Aristides. 
The  happiest  man  at  the  table 
undoubtedly  was  Sholto  Linklater. 
Honest  Sholto  had  been  badgered 
into  standing  for  the  county — a  posi- 
tion which  he  did  not  covet,  and  for 
which  he  was  utterly  untit ;  and  it 
was  an  immense  relief  to  him  to  know 
that,  instead  of  being  packed  off  to 
London,  which  he  considered  a  mon- 
strous bore,  he  might  remain  at  home 
and  give  himself  up  entirely  to  golf 
and  coursing,  the  only  occupations 
for  which  he  cared.  Therefore  the 
face  of  Sholto  was  glad  :  he  rallied 
Sir  Gilbert  on  his  despondency, 
shouted  for  champagne,  and,  like 
Bitias  at  the  banquet  of  Queen  Dido, 

"  Impiger  hausit 

Spumantem  pateram,  et  pleno  se  proluit 
auro." 

But  the  cloth  had  not  been  yet  re- 
moved, when  the  door  was  suddenly 
thrown  open,  and  a  gentleman,  pale 
with  agitation  or  rather  terror,  en- 
tered. We  saw  instantly  that  he  was 
charged  with  tidings  of  some  catas- 
trophe, and  there  was  breathless 
silence  while  he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Gentlemen — the  mob  have  risen. 
They  have  smashed  the  windows  of 
the  Masons'  Arms.  They  are  break- 
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of  you — follow  me !  Take  what  wea- 
pons you  can  find — sticks,  anything 
— your  bare  fists  will  suffice  1  Keep 
close  together,  and  I'll  answer  for  it 
we  beat  the  blackguards  ;  or  if  not, 
better  have  bloody  heads  than  the 
eternal  shame  of  deserting  our  neigh- 
bours in  such  a  plight ! " 

This  speech,  the  longest  and  by  far 
the  best  that  dear  honest  Sholto  ever 
uttered,  told  with  electric  effect.  The 
company  gave  a  cry  of  approbation, 
and  rose  up  unanimously.  But  they 
were  not  called  upon  to  act.  Sud- 
denly we  heard  a  dull  sound  like  the 
surging  of  the  sea,  or  a  river  coming 
down  in  spate,  and  then  the  sharp 
clattering  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the 
street.  1  rushed  to  the  window,  and 
saw  the  sheriff  of  the  county  gallop- 
ing past  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
of  dragoons  with  their  swords  drawn. 
We  knew  that  all  was  safe. 

"  Weel  is  it  for  me,"  said  Mr 
M'Chappie,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead—"  Weel  is  it  for 
me  that  the  sodgers  cam'  up  in  the 
nick  o'  time  !  For  ye  see,  Maister 
Sinclair,  my  blude  was  raised,  and  I 
wad  hae  grippit  haud  o'  the  biggest 
chield  amang  them  a'.  But,  Lord- 
sake,  there  were  some  deevils  yonder 
in  the  gallery  the  day,  that  were 
twice  as  strang  as  Jean  that  I  for- 
gathered wi'  in  Paris;  and  I'll  no 
say  but  that  I  might  hae  had  the 
warst  o't.  Sae  it's  maybe  just  as 
weel  that  the  dragoons  have  the 
settling  o'  the  job.  They'll  clear  the 
causeway  in  nae  time  ;  but  wha  wad 
hae  thought  that  Sholto  Linklater 
had  such  spunk  in  him  ?  I  had  nae 
great  notion  o'  the  creature,  but  I 
think  muckle  inair  of  him  now.  Yon 
was  really  grand  —  no  havering  or 


ing  into  the  bouse  ;  and  they  swear    nonsense,  but  a  bauld  manly  spirit, 
they  will  murder  the  Tories ! "  What  for  is  he  no  a  colonel  o'  dra- 

It's  a  vera  queer  thing,  but 


Each  man  involuntarily  looked  in 
his  neighbour's  face,  and  saw  there 
nothing  but  consternation.  One  man 
only — and  I  revere  him  for  it — start- 
ed instantly  to  his  feet  It  was  Sholto 
Linklater,  whose  brave  and  manly 
instinct  dictated  at  once  the  right 
course  of  action. 

"  So  help  me  God  ! "  he  cried,  "  I 
shall  not  sit  here  while  gentlemen 
are  being  knocked  on  the  head  by 
cowardly  scoundrels  like  these  !  Sir 
Gilbert  —Admiral  —  Benridden— all 


goons  1 

there's  mair  smeddum  in  the  auld 
blude  than  folks  nowadays  are  will- 
ing to  allow." 

The  conflict  ended^I  believe,  with- 
out any  serious  consequences ;  for  the 
mob,  though  bent  on  mischief,  dis- 
persed before  the  charge  of  the  cav- 
alry. But  the  annals  of  that  year 
are  full  of  instances  of  popular  out- 
rage and  incendiarism,  which  prove 
how  narrow  was  the  escape  from 
violent  revolution.  It  is  not  my 
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wish  to  make  commentaries  on  pub- 
lic events.  My  object  is  to  restrict 
myself  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
narrative  of  facts  and  impressions. 
I  shall  therefore  abstain  from  ser- 


monising ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to 
say  that,  having  once  witnessed  a 
civil  commotion  of  this  kind,  I  most 
devoutly  trust  that  I  shall  never  be 
spectator  of  another. 


CHAPTER  X. — WHAT    TO    DO  WITH    MYSELF  ? 


In  a  rising  commercial  country  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  is  uniformly 
considered  as  the  chief  object  of  ex- 
istence. In  vain  do  preachers  insist 
(though  for  the  most  part  not  very 
earnestly),  that  happiness  does  not 
depend  upon  the  heaping  up  of 
riches,  or  the  multiplying  of  posses- 
sions, and  appeal  in  corroboration  of 
their  doctrine  to  the  inspired  autho- 
.rity  of  Scripture.  They  are  not  met 
with  a  broad  denial,  but  they  are 
listened  to  with  perfect  indifference. 
The  tendency  of  parental  ins'tinct,  in 
the  case  of  sons  at  least,  is  to  place 
them  as  early  as  possible  in  situa- 
tions where  they  must  work  hard  and 
incessantly  in  order  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  their  future  fortune  ;  and 
as  instinct  is  rarely  wrong  in  its  gen- 
eral direction,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
challenge,  on  broad  grounds,  the  wis- 
dom of  an  arrangement  which  is  al- 
most universal.  But  I  must  needs 
say  that,  in  Scotland,  too  much  eager- 
ness is  shown,  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  to  abridge  the  edu- 
cational period  for  the  sake  of  early 
initiation  into  practical  life.  They 
hurry-  their  sons  through  the  univer- 
sities, sending  them  for  the  most  part 
to  such  classes  only  as  are  rudimen- 
tary ;  and  then  place  them  in  the  of- 
fice or  counting-house,  where  they 
are  expected  to  abandon  all  other 
pursuits,  to  forget  by  degrees  the 
little  learning  they  have  acquired, 
and  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  en- 
ergies thereafter  to  the  prosecution 
of  their  worldly  calling.  That,  as- 
suredly, is  not  the  proper  way  to  ele- 
vate the  middle  classes,  which,  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  must  be  considered 
as  the  most  important  division  of  the 
community.  At  school,  the  educa- 
tionary  process  is  rather  coercive  than 
voluntary.  Few  boys  take  kindly  to 
Latin,  Greek,  or  Mathematics, — for 
this  reason,  that  they  are  kept  pain- 
fully grubbing  at  roots,  struggling 
with  grammatical  difficulties,  and 


solving  bitter  problems,  without  any 
scope  being  given  to  the  imagination, 
or  any  real  interest  created  in  the 
subject  of  their  studies.  One  prin- 
ciple alone,  emulation — the  desire  of 
being  uppermost,  or  the  disgrace  of 
being  lowest — stimulates  them  at  that 
period  of  life.  But  as  the  intellect 
widens  and  expands,  as  the  boy  ad- 
vances towards  manhood,  he  begins 
vividly  to  appreciate  the  charms  and 
fascinations"  of  learning.  No  longer 
tortured  by  aorists,  or  perplexed  by 
the  intricacies  of  quantity,  he  can 
derive  a  deep  enjoyment  from  the 
magnificent  strains  of  Homer,  or  the 
placid  majesty  of  Virgil.  What  for- 
merly was  a  task  becomes  a  source  of 
sincere  delight.  He  passes  from  the 
masters  of  antiquity  to  those  of  mo- 
dern thought,  and  is  never  weary  of 
the  contrast.  The  vast  domain  of 
science  opens  out  before  him,  and  he 
luxuriates  in  the  thought  of  being 
able  to  wander  over  it  at  will.  Yet 
it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  par- 
ental thrift  too  often  interferes  with 
the  generous  aspirations  of  youth. 
All  at  once  it  flashes  upon  Senex  that 
Juvenis  is  in  the  fair  way  of  becom- 
ing a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters — a 
result  which  Senex  by  no  means  con- 
templated when  he  sent  Juvenis 
to  school.  Senex  has  not  much  faith 
in  the  power  of  books  or  of  book- 
learning  to  advance  a  man  in  the 
world.  He  has  never  troubled  him- 
self much  with  books,  but  he  has 
contrived  to  make  his  way  notwith- 
standing. He  is  estimated  on  'Change 
as  good  for  twenty  thousand  pounds 
at  the  least ;  whereas  many  a  fellow 
whom  he  remembers  above  him  at 
school,  has  barely  salt  for  his  por- 
ridge. The  best  book  in  the  world, 
Senex  is  willing  to  allow,  is  the  Bible, 
which  he  opens  once  a-week ;  but 
the  next  best  is  his  ledger,  which  he 
studies  every  day,  Sundays  of  course 
excepted,  when  he  merely  calculates 
profits  when  the  sermon  is  unusually 
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tiresome.  Juvenis,  if  he  wishes  to 
succeed,  must  do  the  same.  There 
is  a  desk  and  a  three-legged  stool 
provided  for  him,  which  he  is  expect- 
ed to  occupy  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing till  eigbt  at  night,  with  a  proper 
interval  for  meals.  That  is  the  true 
way  to  make  a  fortune.  But  as  Ju- 
venis really  seems  to  have  a  kind  of 
turn  for  reading,  Senex  won't  be  hard 
upon  him.  After  eight  P.M.  his  time 
shall  be  at  his  own  disposal  Let 
him  read,  then,  from  eight  to  eleven. 

Alas,  Senex !  Has  age  so  chilled 
your  blood  as  to  have  obliterated  all 
memory  of  the  way  in  which  your 
youthful  evenings,  after  office  hours, 
were  spent  ?  Was  your  own  palate 
innocent  of  the  flavour  of  ale  and 
oysters,  and  did  you  never  wash 
away  the  cobwebs  of  business  with 
potations  of  a  stronger  kind  ?  Re- 
spectable as  you  are  now,  were  you 
always  in  bed  by  eleven  1  No,  Se- 
nex ! — you  dare  not  aver  that  upon 
your  oath  ;  nor  shall  I  judge  you 
harshly  on  account  of  your  individual 
transgressions,  for  well  I  know  that 
the  bow  cannot  always  be  bent,  nor 
the  sociality  of  youth  restrained. 
You  are  sorry  for  these  things  now, 
I  doubt  not  —  but  can  you  fail  to 
perceive  that,  if  you  shut  up  Juve- 
nis in  the  counting-house  precisely  as 
you  were  shut  up,  the  latter  end  of 
his  day  will  be  spent  precisely  as 
was  yours  ?  As  you  drank  and  dis- 
sipated with  Willie  Dalgleish  forty 
years  ago,  so  will  he  drink  and  dis- 
sipate this  self-same  evening  with 
Charlie  Dalgleish,  who  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  his  father.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  prevent  that.  Do 
not  transform  him  all  at  once  into  a 
beast  of  burden.  Encourage  him  to 
cultivate  his  mind  —  let  him  have 
reasonable  time  for  study — thwart 
him  not  in  his  desire  to  educate  him- 
self to  a  higher  point — so  shall  you 
most  effectually  keep  him  from  the 
tavern  and  other  haunts,  wherein, 
as  your  own  experience  assures  you, 
he  is  not  likely  to  acquire  any  whole- 
some lessons  of  morality. 

There  is  only  one  really  liberal 
profession  that  I  know  of,  and  that 
is  the  medical  one.  A  physician  (so 
that  he  does  not  countenance  inno- 
vations in  practice)  may  study  as 
much  as  he  pleases ;  and  the  more 


that  he  reads  and  knows,  the  higher 
is  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held. 
A  divine  can  hardly,  even  if  he  were 
BO  inclined,  apply  himself  to  anything 
else  than  the  strict  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. Wonderfully  sharp-sighted 
are  the  jackdaws  in  detecting  even  a 
particoloured  feather  in  the  tail  of 
one  of  their  tribe.  They  resent  its 
exhibition  as  a  reflection  upon  their 
sable  uniform,  and  never  cease  peck- 
ing, scolding,  and  chattering,  until 
they  have  it  out.  Worthy  John 
Home,  as  good  a  soul  and  devout  a 
minister  as  ever  put  on  the  bands, 
committed  the  awful  sin  of  writing  a 
tragedy,  Douglas  ;  and  straightway 
sucn  a  din,  clamour,  and  shout  of  ex- 
ecration arose  from  the  Church,  that 
he  was  fain  to  throw  off  his  gown, 
abandon  his  living,  and  thencefor- 
ward herd  with  the  laity.  As  for 
the  law,  it  is  notorious  that  a  young 
barrister  has  no  chance  of  attaining 
to  practice,  if  he  is  even  suspected  of 
pursuing  any  other  studies  than  those 
which  are  dictated  by  Themis.  So- 
cial irregularities  may  be  forgiven 
him,  but  flirtation  with  the  muses  is 
a  crime  beyond  the  reach  of  absolu- 
tion. He  may  fearlessly  addict  him- 
self to  claret ;  but,  if  he  prefers  the 
waters  of  Hippocrene,  he  is  for  aye 
forsaken  by  the  solicitors. 

Many  a  young  fellow  have  I 
known,  with  natural  abilities  above 
the  average,  who,  in  consequence  of 
this  absurd  and  pernicious  prejudice, 
has  lapsed  into  sottishness  and  ruin. 
About  the  time  when  I  entered  Mr 
Shearaway's  office,  there  was  a  regu- 
lar mania  in  Scotland  for  the  legal 
profession.  Almost  every  young 
man  you  met  with  in  Edinburgh  was 
destined  to  be  an  Advocate  or  a 
Writer  to  the  Signet.  The  Scottish 
gentry  being  generally  poor,  held 
their  heads  proportionably  high,  and 
sneered  at  mercantile  pursuits  as  un- 
becoming the  dignity  of  their  blood. 
Nominations  to  India  could  only  be 
procured  through  high  influence; 
and  commissions  in  the  army  were 
no  longer  gratuitous  as  in  the  time  of 
war.  Colonisation  had  not  begun  to 
attract  the  sons  of  the  gen  try ;  though 
some  of  the  more  robust  and  enter- 
prising had  visions  of  the  backwoods 
of  Canada,  and  talked  incoherently 
of  sledges  and  of  bears.  As  for  New 
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Zealand  and  Australia,  in  those  days 
one  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
emigrating  to  Spitzbergen  or  Nova 
Zembla.  The  Law,  as  I  have  said, 
was  the  favourite  profession  ;  and  so 
overstocked  was  it  in  every  branch, 
that  had  the  people  of  Scotland  been 
fifty  times  more  litigious  than  they 
were,  there  was  no  danger  of  their 
suffering  detriment  for  lack  of  ad- 
vice or  advocacy.  I  suspect  that 
the  principles  enunciated  in  Adam 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  were  then 
but  imperfectly  understood.  It  never 
seems  to  have  struck  any  one  that 
the  legal  profession,  however  neces- 
sary and  useful,  is  merely  parasitical 
— that  it  adds  no  thing  to  production, 
but  derives  all  its  nutriment  from 
the  body  politic  round  which  it  is 
twined.  That  was  an  axiom  of  poli- 
tical economy  too  deep  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  lairds,  who,  while 
groaning  over  the  accounts  yearly 
rendered  them  by  their  agents,  sim- 
ply took  note  of  this — that  the  law- 
yers necessarily  must  be  very  thriv- 
ing people,  since  they  contrived,  one 
way  or  another,  to  appropriate  so 
considerable  a  proportion  of  their 
rents.  Then,  by  a  process  of  intui- 
tive logic,  they  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  they  bred  one  son  a 
writer,  and  another  an  advocate,  the 
money  which  was  now  passing  into 
the  pockets  of  strangers  might  be 
made  to  circulate  in  the  family. 
There  was  no  flaw  so  far  in  their 
reasoning;  but  the  misfortune  was 
that  hundreds  of  them  reasoned 
alike  and  simultaneously;  and  the 
necessary  result  was  a  glut  in  the 
juridical  market. 

Many  of  my  old  friends  and  com- 
patriots have  long  since  vanished 
from  the  scene.  After  spending 
some  of  their  best  years  in  idleness, 
and  contracting  those  miserable  ha- 
bits which  idleness  rarely  fails  to  in- 
duce— after  lingering  on  in  the  vain 
hope  that  they  might  yet  find  an 
opening,  but  constantly  doomed  to 
disappointment  —  they  have  taken 
flight,  like  migratory  birds  that  have 
tarried  too  long,  and  been  wafted, 
God  knows  whither,  by  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.  Most  of  them,  I 
fear,  are  in  their  graves.  Some  of 
them,  I  am  glad  to  know  from  re- 
port, have  lighted  in  the  colonies, 


and  done  well  or  poorly  according  to 
the  proportion  of  energy  they  re- 
tained. Some  have  retired  into  the 
country,  their  once  high  ambition 
now  satisfied  with  some  small  situa- 
tion from  which  they  derive  a  com- 
petence ;  and  their  favourite  recrea- 
tion, when  they  meet  with  an  old 
crony,  is  to  recall  the  memory  of 
those  days  which  were  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  their  existence.  Well — 
I  need  not  vaunt.  All  of  us  are, 
more  or  less,  slaves  of  circumstance. 
Our  highest  aspirations— such  as  we 
conceive  when  we  look  to  the  world 
before  us — are  very  rarely  fulfilled. 
We  aspire  to  fame  ;  and  some  of  us 
reach  it  by  devious  paths,  which  we 
had  not  originally  contemplated.  We 
desire  wealth  ;  and  it  flows  in  upon 
us  from  a  quarter  which  we  never  had 
anticipated.  Those  whom  we  had 
regarded  as  our  friends,  often  turn 
out  to  be  our  secret  enemies  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  supposed  enemies 
sometimes  become  our  benefactors. 
If  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
some  of  my  old  friends,  I  can  hardly 
take  credit  for  that.  I  know  well  that 
many  a  country  doctor,  whose  annual 
revenue  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  him 
within  reach  of  the  income-tax,  does 
more  good,  with  far  greater  labour, 
than  I  am  able  to  accomplish.  I 
hazard  these  remarks  in  no  spirit  of 
self-glorification  —  which  is  seldom 
true,  and  always  contemptible — but 
merely  by  way  of  protest  against  pro- 
fessional illiberality,  and  in  denun- 
ciation of  a  system  that  I  wish  were 
utterly  at  an  end. 

As  I  was  not  "  articled"  in  the 
office  of  Messrs  Meiklecry,  Littlewoo, 
and  Shearaway,  I  had  of  course  the 
disposal  of  my  own  time  in  so  far 
as  was  consistent  with  the  wishes  of 
my  employers.  After  the  memor- 
able election  at  Slockendrouth,  Mr 
Shearaway  had  treated  me  with 
marked  kindness  and  consideration  ; 
and  on  my  expressing  a  desire  to  at- 
tend certain  advanced  classes  in  the 
University,  at  hours  which  were 
rather  inconsistent  with  office  regula- 
tions, he  at  once  gave  his  consent. 

"  I  wish  you  to  understand,  Nor- 
man," said  he,  "  that  so  long  as  you 
choose  to  remain  here,  you  are  quite 
free  to  study  as  you  like.  I  knew 
your  uncle  from  a  boy.  He  was  a, 
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devilish  clever  fellow,  but  somehow 
or  other  he  never  could  contrive  to 
bring  his  pigs  to  the  right  market. 
I  hope  you  will  have  better  luck. 
As  to  giving  you  advice  about  these 
matters,  I  really  do  not  feel  myself 
competent  to  do  it.  If  I  were  sure 
that  you  intended  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession, I  would  tell  you  at  once  to 
stick  to  the  desk,  and  attend  to 
nothing  else  :  but  I  have  a  kind  of 
notion — for  I've  watched  you,  my 
lad,  more  closely  than  you  may 
think— that  such  is  not  your  des- 
tiny. Norman  Sinclair  —  tell  me 
truly  ;  have  you  any  deliberate  plan 
for  the  future  ?" 

"  As  yet,  none,  Mr  Shearaway." 

Shearaway  had  recourse  to  his 
snuff-box.  "  No  plan  for  the  future, 
Norman  ?  Well — that  puzzles  me 
more  and  more.  I  know  that  you  have 
poetry  notions ;  though,  to  do  you  jus- 
tice, you  don't  bring  them  forward, 
or  talk  nonsense  about  the  claims  of 
genius,  like  some  young  jackasses, 
who  think  because  they  can  make  two 
words  clink  together  at  the  end  of 
lines,  that  they  are  heaven-born 
poets.  Poetry,  when  it  pays,  is  no 
doubt  a  most  excellent  thing.  Wal- 
ter Scott  might  have  written  off  his 
fingers  at  law-papers  before  he  would 
have  made  half  as  much  as  he  clear- 
ed by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  and, 
questionless,  the  world  has  been  the 
gainer  thereby.  But,  Norman,  more 
than  half  the  brains  of  the  nation 
were  stowed  in  that  grand  auld  head 
of  his  !  We  may  have  to  wait  a  long 
while  before  we  look  on  his  like 
again." 

I  assured  Mr  Shearaway,  most  em- 
phatically, that  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  cultivating  poetry,  or 
indeed  any  kind  of  literature,  as  a 
profession  ;  and  that  my  only  object 
was  to  acquire  information  on  certain 
subjects  of  which  I  was  at  present 
profoundly  ignorant.  I  ventured  to 
think,  I  said,  that  whatever  might 
bs  my  ultimate  destination,  such 
studies  could  hardly  fail  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage. 

"  Right,  Norman,  right !"  said  Mr 
Shearaway  ;  "  it's  a  true  proverb  that 
a  man  is  never  too  old  to  learn.  And 
you  need  not  mind  about  attending 
the  office  so  closely  as  you  used  to 
do ;  for,  between  you  and  me,  this 
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Reform  Bill  has  made  a  sad  hole  in 
our  business.  We  could  do  with 
half  the  staff  of  clerks  we  used  to 
have.  Heigho  !  I  suppose  the  next 
thing  they  will  do  will  be  to  cut 
down  the  forms  of  process." 

Profiting  by  this  permission,  I 
attended  during  two  winter  sessions 
the  lectures  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
nowned professors  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  a  high  privilege  which, 
by  the  Scottish  system,  is  open  to 
every  one,  who  chooses  to  avail  him- 
self of  it,  without  the  necessity  of 
entering  into  an  exclusively  academi- 
cal career,  as  is  the  case  at  the  great 
English  universities.  And  when  sum- 
mer came  —  for  in  Scotland,  alas! 
there  is  no  spring,  winter  rolling  it- 
self remorselessly,  like  a  huge  polar 
bear,  over  what  should  be  the  beds 
of  the  early  flowers,  and  crushing 
them  ere  they  are  developed — when 
summer  came,  and  the  trees  put  on 
their  pale-green  liveries,  and  the 
brakes  were  blue  with  the  wood- 
hyacinth,  and  the  ferns  unfolded 
their  curl,  what  ecstasy  it  was  to  steal 
an  occasional  holiday,  and  wander, 
rod  in  hand,  by  some  quiet  stream 
up  in  the  moorlands,  inhaling  health 
from  every  breeze,  nor  seeking  shelter 
from  the  gentle  shower  as  it  dropped 
its  manna  from  the  heavens  !  And 
then  the  long  holidays,  when  the 
town  was  utterly  deserted,  and  but 
one  or  two  of  those  singularly  stolid 
beings,  whom  nature  seems  to  have 
endowed  with  such  dense  organs  of 
locality  that  it  is  a  positive  pain  to 
them  to  wander  a  mile  beyond  their 
home,  remain  as  recipients  of  the 
post — how  I  did  enjoy  these,  as  they 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  possessors 
of  the  double  talisman  of  strength 
and  youth  !  No  more  care — no  more 
trouble  —  no  more  task-work  —  no 
thought  even  of  the  graver  themes 
suggested  by  my  later  studies  !  Look 
— standing  on  the  Calton  Hill,  behold 
yon  blue  range  of  mountains  to  the 
west  —  cannot  you  name  each  far 
pinnacle  from  its  form  1  Benledi, 
Benvoirlich,  Benlomond  !  0  the 
beautiful  land,  the  elysium  that  lies 
round  the  base  of  those  distant 
giants!  The  forest  of  Glenfinlas, 
Loch  Achray  with  its  weeping 
birches,  the  grand  defiles  of  the 
Trosachs,  and  Ellen's  Isle,  the  pearl 
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of  the  one  lake  that  genius  has  for 
ever  hallowed  !  Up,  sluggard  !  Place 
your  knapsack  on  your  back  ;  but 
stow  it  not  with  unnecessary  gear, 
for  you  have  still  further  to  go,  and 
your  rod  also  must  be  your  com- 
panion, if  you  mean  to  penetrate  the 
region  beyond.  Money?  Little  money 
suffices  him  who  travels  on  foot,  who 
can  bring  his  own  fare  to  the  shep- 
herd's bothy  where  he  is  to  sleep, 
and  who  sleeps  there  better  and 
sounder  than  the  tourist  who  rolls 
from  station  to  station  in  his  barouche, 
grumbling  because  the  hotels  are 
overcrowded,  and  miserable  about 
the  airing  of  his  sheets.  Money?  You 
would  laugh  if  you  heard  me  mention 
the  sum  which  has  sufficed  for  my 
expenditure  during  a  long  summer 
month ;  for  the  pedestrian,  humble 
though  he  be,  has  his  own  .especial 
privileges,  and  not  the  least  of  these 
is  that  he  is  exempted  from  all  ex- 
tortion. Donald— God  bless  him  ! — 
has  a  knack  of  putting  on  the  prices ; 
and  when  an  English  family  comes 
posting  up  to  the  door  of  his  inn, 
clamorously  demanding  every  sort 
of  accommodation  which  a  metro- 
politan hotel  could  afford,  grumbling 
at  the  lack  of  attendance,  sneering 
at  the  quality  of  the  food,  and  turn- 
ing the  whole  establishment  upside 
down  for  their  own  selfish  gratifica- 
tion, he  not  unreasonably  determines 
that  the  extra  trouble  shall  be  paid 
for  in  that  gold  which  rarely  crosses 
his  fingers  except  during  the  short 
season  when  tourists  and  sportsmen 
abound.  But  Donald,  who  is  de- 
scended from  the  M'Gregor,  does  not 
make  spoil  of  the  poor.  The  sketcher 
or  the  angler  who  come  to  his  door, 
with  the  sweat  upon  their  brow,  and 
the  dust  of  the  highway  or  the  pollen 
of  the  heather  on  their  feet,  meet 
with  a  hearty  welcome  ;  and  though 
the  room  in  which  their  meals  are 
served  is  but  low  in  the  roof,  and  the 
floor  strewn  with  sand,  and  the  attic 
wherein  they  lie  is  garnished  with 
two  beds  and  a  shake-down,  yet  are 
the  viands  wholesome,  the  sheets 
clean,  and  the  tariff  so  undeniably 
moderate  that  even  parsimony  can- 
not complain.  So  up  in  the  morning 
early,  so  soon  as  the  first  beams  of 
the  sun  slant  into  the  chamber — 
down  to  the  loch  or  river,  and  with 
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a  headlong  plunge  scrape  acquaint- 
ance with  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  ; 
then  rising  with  a  hearty  gasp,  strike 
out  for  the  islet  or  the  further  bank, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  otter, 
who,  thief  that  he  is,  is  skulking 
back  to  his  hole  below  the  old  saugh- 
tree,  from  a  midnight  foray  up  the 
burns.  Huzza  !  The  mallard,  doz- 
ing among  the  reeds,  has  taken 
fright,  and,  tucking  up  his  legs  under 
his  round  fat  rump,  flies  quacking  to 
a  remoter  marsh. 

"  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes," 

and  lo !  Dugald  the  keeper,  on  his 
way  to  the  hill,  is  arrested  by  the 
aquatic  phenomenon,  and  half  be- 
lieves that  he  is  witnessing  the  frolics 
of  an  Urisk  !  Then  make  your  toilet 
op  the  greensward,  swing  your  knap- 
sack over  your  shoulders,  and  cover 
ten  good  miles  of  road  before  you 
halt  for  breakfast  with  more  than 
the  appetite  of  an  ogre. 

Happy,  happy  days  '.—happy  even 
now,  though  only  recalled  by  me- 
mory !  For  although  age  has  not 
yet  clawed  me  in  its  clutch,  and  my 
strength  and  power  of  endurance  re- 
main unimpaired,  though  my  elasti- 
city may  be  somewhat  lessened,  I 
opine  that  a  man  on  the  steady  side 
of  forty  does,  somehow  or  other,  cut 
a  ridiculous  figure  in  a  knapsack  and 
blouse,  and  ought  to  conform  to  the 
more  luxurious  habits  which  are  ex- 
pected from  an  individual  of  his 
standing.  We  must  all  of  us  adapt 
our  habits  and  our  pastimes  to  our 
age.  We  cannot  hunt  for  eggs,  break 
into  orchards,  or  fish  for  minnows  at 
twenty  as  we  did  at  fifteen.  We  can- 
not run  races,  pull  boats,  or  indulge 
in  such  boisterous  hilarity  at  thirty 
as  we  did  at  twenty ;  and  when  we 
have  reached  the  maturity  of  forty, 
we  must  perforce  submit  to  what- 
ever restrictions  tyrant  custom  im- 
poses, and  be  as  cautious  of  shock- 
ing the  prejudices  of  that  starched 
old  dame  Respectability,  as  though 
she  were  a  maiden  aunt  to  whose 
accumulations  we  expected  to  suc- 
ceed. 

In  this  way  I  made  the  circuit  of 
well-nigh  the  whole  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  penetrating  as  far  as  Cape 
Wrath  and  the  wild  district  of  Edder- 
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achylis,  nor  leaving  unvisited  the 
grand  scenery  of  Loch  Corruisk,  and 
the  stormy  peaks  of  Skye.  Nor  did 
I  forget  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
for  the  Osetts  still  lived  at  the  Birk- 
enshaws,  and  more  than  one  delight- 
ful week  did  I  spend  there  each 
summer,  exploring  Gameshope,  or 
the  Linns  of  Talla.  where  the  Coven- 
anters of  old  held  their  gathering  ; 
or  clambering  up  the  steep  ascent  by 
the  Grey  Mare's  Tail  to  lonely  and 
lovely  Loch  Skene,  or  casting  for 
trout  in  the  silver  waters  of  St  Mary's. 
Old  Jamie — I  should  rather  say  Mr 
Osett— had  by  this  time  become  a 
patriarch,  and,  as  a  ruling  elder  of  the 
kirk,  exercised  no  slight  degree  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  the  vale  of 
Yarrow.  Bonny  May  Osett  had,  I 
must  needs  admit,  lost  all  fairyness  of 
form  ;  and,  though  still  comely,  had 
become,  like  most  rustic  beauties, 
somewhat  stout  and  clumsy.  Never- 
theless I  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  her  charms  had  subdued  the 
heart  of  at  least  one  devoted  swain, 
for  the  son  of  a  farmer,  who  lived  over 
the  hill  upon  Manor  Water,  contrived 
to  find  his  way  to  the  Birkenshaws 
at  hours  which  hardly  could  have 
suited  his  pastoral  occupation  ;  and 
at  his  appearance  I  observed  that 
May's  rosy  cheeks  flushed  up  to  the 
colour  of  the  peony.  Davie,  my  an- 
cient playfellow,  had  shot  from  a 
chubby  boy  into  a  tall,  thin,  and 
somewhat  gawky  lad  ;  shy,  bashful, 
yet  withal  endowed  with  mother  wit, 
and  a  strong  sense  of  the  humorous ; 
and  rather  desirous,  being  somewhat 
affected  by  the  epidemic  of  the  times, 
to  try  his  fortune  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  native  valley.  These  aspira- 
tions he  imparted  to  me,  as  I  well 
remember,  one  fine  summer  day, 
when  we  were  sitting  beneath  an  old 
thorn-bush  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Meggat,  known  to  all  good  anglers 
as  "  The  Trysting  Tree ;"  but  as  I 
may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  in- 
troduce Davie  Osett  more  circum- 
stantially to  the  reader,  I  shall  not 
now  violate  the  secresy  of  our  con- 
fidential communication. 

I  had  stated  to  Mr  Shearaway  that 
I  had  formed  no  plan  for  my  future 
line  of  life  ;  and  therein  I  spoke  the 
truth.  But  that  uncertainty,  for  I 
will  not  call  it  irresolution,  was  not 


generated  by  indolence,  nor  did  it 
arise  from  constitutional  carelessness. 
I  knew  quite  well  that  I  had  my  own 
way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  that 
I  could  not  safely  calculate  upon  any 
assistance.  I  knew  to  a  penny  the 
whole  amount  of  my  worldly  posses- 
sions, which  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  stock  the  most  wretched  farm,  and 
on  the  interest  of  which  I  coula  not 
possibly  live.  It  might  suffice  to  pay 
my  entry  fees  to  any  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  but,  having  taken 
a  deliberate  survey  of  them  all,  I 
could  not,  by  inclination,  impulse,  or 
attraction,  specify  any  as  my  ap- 
pointed Land  of  Goshen.  The  agency 
business  was  overdone — I  had  not 
in  me  enough  of  the  bully  to  bluster 
my  way  at  the  bar,  which  is  the 
secret  of  early,  though  not  of  endur- 
ing, success — I  felt  no  attraction  to 
medicine — I  had  no  call  to  divinity. 
A  father  whose  son  was  impreg- 
nated with  such  ideas,  would  have 
torn  his  hair  with  anguish — I,  who 
was  forced  to  be  father  to  myself, 
experienced  no  such  paroxysm.  I 
had  a  firm  faith  that,  some  day  or 
other,  perhaps  when  I  least  expected 
it,  I  should  find  my  proper  occupa- 
tion ;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  thought 
it  exceedingly  unwise  to  make  a  sac- 
rifice of  my  youth,  and  to  deprive 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  learning 
much  more  than  could  be  acquired 
at  any  seat  of  academical  education. 
I  longed  to  see  something  more 
of  the  great  world  than  Edinburgh 
could  present  to  my  view.  I  had  an 
ambition  to  study  the  languages  and 
literature,  and  behold  the  customs 
and  manners  of  foreign  nations  ;  and 
to  visit  places  of  which  I  had  read 
and  dreamed,  until  they  had  assumed 
a  palpable  form  in  my  imagination. 
If  travel  was  considered  advantage- 
ous to  the  young  patrician  or  wealthy 
heir,  was  it  not  likely  to  be  of  even 
more  benefit  to  me,  already  trained 
to  habits  of  application  and  economy, 
and  not  liable  to  be  assailed  by  those 
temptations,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
vigilant  care  of  tutors,  beset  the  path 
of  the  young  Englishman  of  fortune  ? 
As  for  the  means,  they  were  quite 
within  my  power.  I  knew  that,  with 
proper  care  and  caution,  money 
would  go  a  long  way  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and,  on  making  a  calculation, 
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I  found  that  I  had  quite  enough 
money  to  enable  me  to  travel  and 
study,  in  the  humble  manner  which 
I  had  proposed  to  myself,  for  at 
least  five  years  to  come.  Nay,  even 
that  would  not  have  exhausted  my 
capital ;  but  I  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form to  my  best  and  earliest  friend ; 
and  I  determined  to  leave  untouched, 
in  the  hands  of  my  guardian,  a  sum 
sufficient,  when  divided  into  annual 
payments,  to  secure  some  of  the  com- 
forts which  old  age  requires,  for  my 
own  and  my  mother's  nurse.  At  the 
Birkenshaws,  Eppie  Osett  would 
again  find  a  home  ;  but  I  could  not 
allow  her  to  go  there  as  a  dependant 
on  the  charity  of  her  relations.  All 
this  I  had  revolved  and  matured  in 
my  own  mind,  before  I  opened  the 
subject  to  any  one  ;  for  I  had  already 
contracted  the  habit  of  thinking  and 
acting  for  myself — a  habit  which,  I 
resolutely  maintain,  in  the  teeth  of  a 
thousand  proverbs  to  the  contrary, 
to  be  the  secret  of  all  success.  God 
knows  that  advice,  being  a  cheap 
article,  can  be  had  in  plenty  for  the 
mere  asking  !  No  man  so  unfriended 
but  he  can  find  ten  or  a  dozen  elderly 
or  aged  gentlemen  who  will  act  as 
gratuitous  Mentors  if  he  chooses  to 
apply  to  them,  for  nothing  is  so 
gratifying  to  human  vanity  as  im- 
plicit deference  to  opinion.  But  what 
is  the  result  1  Simply  this,  that  each 
sage,  after  giving  you  a  prolix  ac- 
count of  his  own  career,  interspersed 
with  interminable  anecdotes  of  his 
ingenuity  and  forethought,  ends  by 
advising  you  to  follow  his  example. 
I  have  often  had  advice  tendered 
me,  in  the  way  of  suasion  or  other- 
•wise,  though  I  have  rarely  asked  it ; 
and  I  vow  to  heaven  that  I  can 
hardly  recall  an  instance,  bearing  on 
any  matter  of  importance  affecting 
my  progress  in  life,  in  which  I  would 
not  have  committed  a  serious  error 
by  departing  from  my  own  convic- 
tion. Our  thoughts,  aspirations, 
tendencies,  idiosyncrasies,  and  in- 
stincts can  only  be  known  to  our- 


selves— these,  in  their  general  com- 
bination, are  our  motive  powers ; 
and  by  them  we  must  act,  and  pro- 
gress, and  be  practically  influenced — 
but  Mentor,  when  you  go  to  him  for 
advice,  wise  as  he  may  look  when 
tapping  his  snuff-box,  regards  all 
that  as  pure  delusion  and  folly,  or 
rather  never  takes  it  into  account, 
because  he  supposes,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  you  wish  to  have  a 
peep  through  his  spectacles,  instead 
of  using  your  natural  vision. 

My  guardian,  or  rather  trustee, 
dear  Ned  Mather,  with  whom  I  had 
hitherto  effected  no  settlement,  did 
not  pretend  to  be  a  Mentor.  He 
merely  opened  his  eyes  under  the 
bushy  brows  a  little  more  widely 
than  was  his.  wont  when  I  told  him 
my  determination ;  but  did  all  that 
was  necessary  in  the  way  of  pecuni- 
ary arrangement.  Mr  Sh  caraway 
hemmed  and  hawed,  but  made  no 
active  opposition. 

"  Ye  may  be  right,  and  ye  may  be 
wrong,  Norman;  it's  not  easy  to 
say  which.  I've  been  myself  so  long 
in  the  harness,  that  I  can  think  of 
nothing  but  the  usual  jog-trot — two 
stages  per  diem,  forward  and  back, 
like  the  old  horse  in  the  mail-coach 
— but — God  go  wi'ye,  lad  !  and  if  you 
should  want  a  friend  at  home — for 
though  you  are  not  likely  to  get  into 
scrapes,  it's  aye  of  use  to  have  a  re- 
ference—  write  to  Walter  Shear- 
away." 

Amidst  universal  expressions  of 
good-will,  I  took  leave  of  my  old 
associates  in  the  office  ;  and  when  I 
was  about  to  embark  in  the  steamer 
for  London,  Ned  Mather,  who  had 
accompanied  me  on  board,  and  taken 
infinite  trouble  in  seeing  my  luggage 
disposed  of,  whispered  to  me  this, 
affectionately  wringing  my  hand, 

"  If  ye  hear  of  any  grand  fishing, 
Norman,  where  the  trout  average 
three  pound,  write  to  me,  and,  as 
sure  as  the  yellow  hackle  beats  the 
red  in  the  beginning  of  May,  I'll  be 
with  you  in  less  than  a  fortnight ! " 
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IN  an  article  upon  Mr  Raskin's 
Elements  of  Drawing  in  our  January 
Number,  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  transactions  that  took  place  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples  in  the  year  1799. 
upon  which  Mr  Ruskin  had  grounded 
a  malignant  insinuation  against  the 
character  of  Nelson.  We  expressed 
the  surprise  we  undoubtedly  felt,  and 
still  feel,  that  any  one  should  be 
found  to  repeat  the  slanders  we  allude 
to  since  the  publication  of  Sir  Har- 
ris Nicolas's  Nelson  Despatches.  It 
appears,  however,  that  we  had  as- 
sumed too  much.  A  highly  respect- 
able journal  challenges  us  to  proof  of 
the  grounds  of  our  belief,  and  assures 
us  that  "  those  slanders  "  are  "  still 
regarded  by  many  as  indisputable 
truths,  —  amongst  others,  by  the 
editor  of  Rose's  Diaries  and  Corre- 
spondence" * 

We  feel  obliged  to  the  Spectator 
for  having  directed  our  attention  to 
this  passage  in  so  recent  a  work.  It 
contains  a  rechauffe  of  all  the  ex- 
ploded calumnies  against  Nelson, 
proving  both  that  the  writer  is  in 
utter  ignorance  of  such  a  book  as  the 
Nelson  Despatches  ever  having  issued 
from  the  press,  and  that  the  roots  of 
the  calumny  have  struck  deeper  than 
we  had  supposed.  The  Reverend 
editor  of  the  Correspondence  is  not 
nice  as  to  his  language.  He  sums 
up  half-a-dozen  pages  of  pharisaical 
slip-slop  with  the  following  words  : — 

"  On  his  return  to  Naples,  Nelson 
dishonoured  his  character  and  sullied  his 
glory  by  listening  to  the  violent  counsels 
of  a  woman  whose  passionate  zeal  for 
her  friends  overleaped  all  the  boundaries, 
not  only  of  discretion,  but  of  justice. 
He  became  her  accomplice  in  perfidy  and 
murder."  •(• 

PERFIDY  AND  MURDER  !— "  By  my 
troth,  captain,  these  are  very  bitter 
words."  If  true,  Nelson  should  have 
been  hanged  at  the  yardarm  of  his 
own  ship  ;  and  instead  of  feeling  a 
thrill  of  pride  and  exultation,  we 


ought  to  bow  our  heads  in  deep 
abasement  when  his  name  is  men- 
tioned. If  false,  every  man  who  re- 
peats the  slander  incurs  a  deep  re- 
sponsibility. The  character  of  her 
heroes  is  the  most  precious  heritage 
of  a  nation  ;  and,  of  all  the  sons  of 
England,  not  one  is  so  dear  to  noble 
and  generous  spirits  as  he  who  fell 
at  Trafalgar.  The  glory  of  Welling- 
ton may  command  a  deeper  rever- 
ence, the  genius  of  Marlborough  a 
more  profound  admiration,  but  our 
hearts  are  given  to  Nelson.  We 
therefore  readily  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  the  writer  in  the  Spectator,  that 
we  should  "devote  a  special  paper 
to  the  establishment  of  a  fact  which 
all  Englishmen  would  so  gladly  be- 
lieve if  they  could  ; "  and  as  the  only 
sure  ground  for  such  belief,  we  shall 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  as 
concise  a  statement  as  possible  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  of  the  position 
of  affairs  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  in  the 
month  of  June  1799. 

The  king  had  fled  to  Palermo.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  say  that  any 
government  at  all  existed  at  Naples. 
The  French  had  evacuated  the  city. 
The  Republican  insurgents  had  been 
defeated.  The  castles  of  St  Elmo, 
Uovp,  and  Nuovo  were,  however,  still 
garrisoned  by  the  French,  and  many 
of  the  principal  Neapolitan  insurgents 
had  taken  refuge  within  their  walls. 
The  Royalist  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cardinal  Ruffo,  whose  orders 
from  the  King  were  express  not  to 
treat  with  rebels,^  were  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  reduce  those  castles.  Nel- 
son, with  the  English  squadron,  was 
at  sea  on  the  look-out  for  the  French 
fleet.  One  frigate  (the  Seahorse)  and 
a  bomb  were  left  in  the  Bay  of  Naples 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Foote, 
with  orders  to  co-operate  with  the 
land  forces.  §  On  the  19th  of  June, 
Captain  Foote,  to  his  great  surprise, 
received  a  letter  from  Cardinal 
Ruffp,  requesting  him  to  suspend 
hostilities  against  the  castles,  as  a 


*  Spectator,  January  7,  I860.  t  Vol.  L  p.  218. 

+  Nelson  Despatches,  yol.  iii.  p.  493.     CLARKE  and  M'ARTHUR,  vol.  ii.  p.  175 
4to,  1809.  §  Nelton  Despatchet,  vol.  iii.,  App.  C. 
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negotiation  had  taken  place.  After 
some  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Foote,  and  correspondence 
with  Cardinal  Ruffo,  whose  fidelity 
was,  to  say  the  least,  gravely  sus- 
pected, Captain  Foote  received  from 
the  Cardinal  the  plan  of  a  capitula- 
tion already  signed  by  him,  with  a 
request  to  the  Captain  that  he  would 
also  affix  his  name.  This  he  did, 
returning  it  to  the  Cardinal  with  a 
protest.*  A  formal  capitulation  was 
signed  in  a  similar  manner  on  the 
23d.t  It  was  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  orders  Cardinal  Ruffo  had 
received.  It  provided,  in  substance, 
that  the  garrisons  should  march  out 
with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  that 
all  persons  in  the  forts,  and  all  pri- 
soners taken  by  the  King's  troops, 
should  remain  unmolested  at  Naples, 
or,  if  they  preferred  it,  should  be 
freely  conveyed  in  vessels,  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  King,  to  Toulon,  and 
there  landed  and  set  at  liberty.  It 
was  also  provided  expressly  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  forts  "  should  not 
take  place  until  the  moment  of  em- 
barkation." £ 

On  the  next  day,  the  24th,  before 
any  step  had  been  taken  to  carry 
the  capitulation  into  e/ect,\  Nelson, 
with  a  powerful  squadron,  entered 
the  bay.  He  instantly  signalled  the 
Seahorse  to  haul  down  the  flag  of 
truce.  ||  On  the  following  day,  the 
25th,  Nelson  sent  the  following  de- 
claration to  the  garrisons  of  the  two 
castles  : — 

"  Rear- Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  K.B., 
commander  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  acquaints  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  his  Sicilian  Ma- 
jesty in  the  castles  of  Uovo  and  Nuovo, 
that  he  will  not  permit  them  to  embark 
or  quit  those  places.  They  must  sur- 
render themselves  to  his  Majesty's  royal 
mercy.  NELSON." 

On  the  26th  Nelson  took  posses- 
sion of  the  castles  of  Uovo  and 
Nuovo,  "  the  garrisons  and  other 
persons  quitting  them  with  full 


knowledge  that  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation would  not  be  carried  into 
execution."^  They  were  detained 
as  prisoners  until  the  arrival  of  the 
King  on  the  1  Oth  of  July,  when  they 
were  given  up  to  the  Neapolitan 
government. 

Such  are  the  facts  with  regard  to 
the  surrender  of  the  castles  of  Uovo 
and  Nuovo  —  the  transaction  on 
which  the  charge  of  "  perfidy" 
against  Nelson  has  been  grounded. 
Upon  these  facts  two  questions 
arise — 

I.  Was  Nelson  justified  by  the 
laws  of  war  and  nations  in  annulling 
the    capitulation    entered    into    by 
Ruffo,  and  signed  by  Captain  Foote  1 

II.  Assuming  that    he  was    en- 
titled by  law.to  set  that  capitulation 
aside,  was  he  justified  in  honour  and 
morality  in  doing  so  1 

Nelson  cannot  be  acquitted  of 
blame,  unless  both  these  questions 
are  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  first  is  purely  technical,  and 
must  be  decided  by  the  authority 
of  jurists,  and  by  the  precedents  that 
have  been  acted  upon  in  other  cases. 

"  Capitulations,"  says  Martens,  "  are 
obligatory,  unless  the  party  by  whom 
they  are  executed  has  exceeded  the  limits 
of  the  power  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted." ** 

Kliiber  says — 

"  Capitulations  are  obligatory  with- 
out acceptance  or  ratification  by  the 
respective  sovereigns,  provided  that  the 
commanding  officers  by  whom  they  are 
signed  have  acted  bona  fide,  and  not  ex- 
ceeded their  instructions,  or  acted  beyond 
their  powers."  *H* 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the 
rule  thus  laid  down,  and  we  shall 
see  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  acted 
upon.  After  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
Marshal  Gouvion  Saint  -  Cyr  was 
blockaded  in  Dresden  by  forces  un- 
der the  command  of  Count  Klenau. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cut 
his  way  through  the  enemy,  a  capi- 
tulation was  signed,  under  which  the 


*  Nelson  Despatches,   vol.  iii.  p.  479.  f  Ibid.,  p.  480.  £  Ibid.,  p.  487. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  495.  ||  Ibid.,  p.  494.  U  Ibid.,  p.  497. 

**  Precis  du  droit  des  gens,  liv.  ii.  C.  ii.  §  48  ;  cited  Nelson  Despatches,  vol.  iii. 
p.  496. 

tf  Droit  des  gens  moderne  de  V Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  75,  §  276 ;  Nelson  Despatches, 
vol.  iii.  p.  496. 
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French  garrison  of  Dresden  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  set  out  on 
their  way  to  France,  on  parole  not 
to  serve  against  the  allies  for  six 
months.  After  proceeding  on  their 
route  as  far  as  Altenburg,  the 
Marshal  was  informed  that  Trince 
Schwarzenberg  refused  to  ratify  the 
capitulation,  because  General  Kle- 
nau  had  no  authority  to  grant  con- 
ditions so  unfavourable  to  tJie  allies. 
"  In  such  a  case,"  says  the  historian, 
"the  law  of  nations  requires  that 
everything  should  be  restored  to  the 
state  in  which  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  signature  of  the  capitulation." 
An  offer  was  consequently  made  to 
the  Marshal  to  replace  him  with  his 
troops,  arms,  ana  munitions  of  war, 
in  Dresden ;  but  he  preferred  to  sur- 
render the  advantageous  stipulations 
he  had  obtained  under  the  capitula- 
tion, and  to  remain  with  his  army 
prisoners  of  war.*  A  similar  in- 
stance occurred  in  the  year  1813,  at 
the  blockade  of  Dantzig. 

Here,  then,  we  find  distinct  au- 
thority that  Nelson  was  justified  by 
the  law  of  nations  in  the  course  he 
adopted.  Ruffo,  if  not  a  traitor  to 
the  cause  of  his  sovereign,  which 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  and 
which  Nelson  certainly  suspected, 
had  unquestionably  exceeded  his 
authority.  His  instructions  were 
express  not  to  treat  with  rebels,  t 
Nelson,  therefore,  who  held  at  this 
time  supreme  command,  was  fully 
justified  by  law  in  setting  the  capi- 
tulation aside.  The  case  of  Dresden 
goes  much  further  than  is  necessary 
for  his  justification.  There,  the  capi- 
tulation had  been  acted  upon.  Here, 
before  any  step  whatever  had  been 
taken  towards  carrying  it  into  effect 
— before  the  status  quo  had  been  in 
any  way  disturbed — it  was  notified 
to  the  garrison  that  the  capitulation 
was  annulled.  They  surrendered 
with  full  knowledge  that  it  would 
not  be  carried  into  execution. 

We  may,  therefore,  confidently 
answer  the  first  question  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  second  question  ;  and  to  form 


a  correct  judgment,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  what  the  precise  position  of 
Nelson  was.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
determine  whether  the  course  adopt- 
ed by  the  Government  at  home  was 
wise  or  not.  To  him  the  French 
were  enemies,  and  the  insurgent 
Neapolitans  traitors  and  rebels.  The 
King  was  an  ally  to  be  faithfully 
served — a  guest  to  be  loyally  pro- 
tected. The  Queen  was  the  sister  of 
the  murdered  Marie  Antoinette,  to 
whose  service  he  was  bound  by  all 
the  laws  of  chivalry  and  honour. 
With  these  feelings,  can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  when  he  learned  that 
Ruffo,  in  direct  violation  of  the  or- 
ders of  his  sovereign,  had  granted 
favourable  terms  to  the  traitors  with 
whom  he  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
treat,  and  that  a  British  officer  had 
unwillingly  affixed  his  name  to  what 
he  felt  to  be  an  "  infamous  "  capitu- 
lation, he  instantly  exercised  his 
powers  as  Commander-in-chief  and 
annulled  the  disgraceful  instrument  ? 
It  unhappily  suited  the  purposes  of 
a  party  at  home  to  make  these  oc- 
currences the  occasion  of  attacks 
upon  the  Government  of  the  day. 
On  the  3d  of  February  1800,  Fox, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
brought  charges  of  the  foulest  de- 
scription, not  against  Nelson  by 
name,  but  against  the  officers  of  the 
British  fleet  generally.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  news  of  this  attack 
reaching  Nelson,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing'letter,  addressed  to  Mr  Davi- 
son : — 

"  MALTA,  May  9th,  1800. 
"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — Mr  Fox  having,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  February,  made 
an  accusation  against  somebody,  for  what 
he  calls  a  breach  of  a  treaty  with  rebels, 
which  had  been  entered  into  by  a  British 
officer,  and  having  used  language  unbe- 
coming either  the  wisdom  of  a  senator  or 
the  politeness  of  a  gentleman,  or  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  ought  ever  to  suppose  that 
his  Majesty's  officers  would  always  act 
with  honour  and  openness  in  all  their 
transactions  ;  and  as  the  whole  affairs  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  were  at  the  time 
alluded  to  absolutely  placed  in  my  hands, 
it  is  /  who  am  called  upon  to  explain  my 
conduct,  and  therefore  send  you  my 


*  Histoire  abrigtc  da  Trails  dt  Paix,  par  Koch,  voL  ix.   p.  310 ;  Nelton  Dct- 
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observations  on  the  infamous  armistice 
entered  into  by  the  Cardinal ;  and  on  his 
refusal  to  send  in  a  joint  declaration  to 
the  French  and  rebels,  I  sent  in  my 
note,  and  on  which  the  rebels  came  out 
of  the  castles,  as  they  ought,  and  as  I 
hope  all  those  who  are  false  to  their 
king  and  country  will,  to  be  hanged,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  as  their  sovereign 
thought  proper.  The  terms  granted  by 
Captain  Foote,  of  the  /Seahorse,  at  Castel- 
d-Mare,  were  all  strictly  complied  -with — 
the  rebels  having  surrendered  before  my 
arrival.  There  has  been  nothing  pro- 
mised by  a  British  officer  that  his  Sici- 
lian Majesty  has  not  complied  with,  even 
in  disobedience  to  his  orders  to  the  Car- 
dinal.— I  am,  &c. 

"  BRONTE  NELSON  op  THE  NILE. 

"  Show  these  papers  to  Mr  Rose,  or 
some  other,  and  if  thought  right,  you 
will  put  them  in  the  papers." 

This  letter  was  immediately  com- 
municated by  Mr  Davison  to  the 
Ministry.* 

There  is  one,  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  one  only,  other  letter  from 
Nelson  himself,  with  regard  to  these 
transactions.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr 
Alexander  Stephens,  Author  of  The 
History  of  the  Wars  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  reply  to  his  applica- 
tion for  information. 

"  23  PICCADILLY,  Feb.  10,  1803. 
"  SIB, — By  your  letter,  I  believe  you 
wish  to  be  correct  in  your  history,  and 
therefore  wish  to  be  informed  of  a  trans- 
action relative  to  Naples.  I  cannot  enter 
at  large  into  the  subject  to  which  you 
allude.  I  shall  briefly  say  that  neither 
Cardinal  Ruffo,  or  Captain  Foote,  or  any 
other  person,  had  any  power  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  with  the  rebels — that 
even  the  paper  which  they  signed  was  not 
acted  upon,  as  I  very  happily  arrived  at 
Naples,  and  prevented  such  an  infamous 
transaction  from  taking  place ;  therefore, 
when  the  rebels  surrendered,  they  came 
out  of  the  castles  as  they  ough£  with- 
out any  honours  of  war,  and  trusting  to 
the  judgment  of  their  sovereign.  I  put 
aside,  and  sent  them  notice  of  it,  the 
infamous  treaty  —  and  the  rebels  sur- 
rendered, as  I  have  before  said.  If  you 
attend  to  that  Mrs  Williams's  book,  I 
can  assure  you  that  nearly  all  relative  to 


Naples  is  either  destitute  of  foundation 
or  falsely  represented. — I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
"  NELSON." 

These  two  short  letters  contain,  we 
believe,  all  that  exists  from  the  pen 
of  Nelson  on  the  subject.  They  are 
highly  characteristic  of  his  mind. 
We  see  how  manfully  he  assumes  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  act ;  how 
indignantly  he  repels  the  imputation 
upon  the  honour  of  the  British  flag ; 
with  what  clearness  he  seizes  at  once 
on  the  real  and  important  points. 

Ruffo  and  Foote  had  exceeded 
their  authority.  He  therefore  was 
entitled  to  annul  their  act.  But  that 
was  not  enough  to  satisfy  Nelson. 
Had  the  capitulation  been  acted  upon 
before  his  arrival,  he  would  have  felt 
himself  boutid  by  it,  as  he  did  in  the 
case  of  the  surrender  of  Castel-4- 
Mare.  He  therefore  states  the  only 
fact  necessary  for  his  justification — 
namely,  that  no  step  whatever  had 
been  taken  towards  carrying  the 
capitulation  into  effect,  when  he 
arrived  in  the  bay  and  annulled  it. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  important  point ; 
happily  it  is  one  on  which  the  evi- 
dence is  conclusive. 

Upon  the  copy  of  the  capitulation, 
which  is  printed  in  Miss  Williams's 
very  apocryphal  Sketches,  Nelson 
wrote,  "  Never  executed,  and  there- 
fore no  capitulation." t  In  the  two 
letters  we  have  just  cited,  written  at 
considerable  intervals,  he  expressly 
asserts  the  fact ;  and,  as  if  to  put  the 
seal  of  confirmation  upon  it,  he  refers 
to  his  observance  of  similar  terms  at 
Castel-a-Mare,  where  he  arrived  too 
late  to  prevent  the  inception  of  the 
execution  of  the  capitulation.  If 
proof  of  Nelson's  good  faith  were 
needed,  it  would  be  furnished  in  the 
most  conclusive  way  by  this  fact. 

The  capitulation  was  signed  by 
Captain  Foote  on  the  23d  of  June.J 
It  was  not,  however,  complete  until 
it  had  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mandant of  Fort  St  Elmo,  who,  it 
appears,  did  not  affix  his  signature 
until  the  following  day,  the  same 
day  that  Nelson  entered  the  bay. 
The  flag  of  truce,  which  had  been 


*  CLARK  and  M'ARTHUR,  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  note. 
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flying  on  the  Seahorse,  was  instant- 
ly hauled  down,  and  this,  even 
without  the  formal  notification  which 
immediately  followed,  was  sufficient 
intimation  to  the  garrisons  of  the 
forts  that  the  treaty  was  at  an  end. 
The  statement  furnished  by  Captain 
Foote  to  Lord  Nelson  shows  that 
nothing  had  been  done  previously  to 
the  24th  ;  for,  writing  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  he  speaks  of  sending 
the  polacres,  which  were  to  receive 
the  garrison,  as  an  act  which  was  to 
be  performed  at  a  future  time.  This 
was  prevented  by  Nelson  entering 
the  Day.  The  forts  were  not  sur- 
rendered until  the  26th,*  the  day 
after  Nelson's  formal  notification 
that  the  capitulation  was  annulled, 
and  two  days  after  the  flag  of  truce 
had  been  hauled  down. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the 
groundless  charge  that  the  garrisons 
had  been  induced  to  quit  the  forts 
under  the  supposition  that  the  capi- 
tulation was  still  in  force  first  arose, 
but  unquestionably  it  owed  the  gen- 
eral currency  which  it  has  obtained 
to  Southey.  The  author  of  the  most 
popular  biography  of  Nelson,  instead 
of  investigating  the  truth  of  the 
facts  he  was  narrating,  unhappily 
contented  himself  with  the  far  easier 
task  of  composing  eloquent  and  in- 
dignant moral  reflections.  Still  more 
unhappily,  the  wide  popularity  of 
the  book,  and  the  reputation  of  its 
author  for  learning  and  research, 
have  induced  successive  historians 
and  biographers  to  adopt  the  state- 
ment without  inquiry,  until,  by  con- 
stant repetition,  it  became  almost 
an  article  of  popular  belief.  Hap- 
pily the  facts  are  now  fully  before 
the  world  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
third  volume  of  Sir  Harris  Nicholas's 
Nelson  Despatches,  and  we  shall 
truly  rejoice  if  we  are  the  means  of 
directing  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  valuable  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence which  they  will  there  find, 
that  the  conduct  of  Nelson  in  re- 
gard to  the  capitulation  of  the  castles 
of  Uovo  and  Nuovp  was  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  his  noble  and  hu- 
mane character. 


We  now  come  to  the  second  part 
of  the  charge — namely,  that  which 
relates  to  the  death  of  Caracciolo. 

In  1801  a  book  appeared,  entitled 
"  Sketches  of  the  State  of  Manners, 
&c.,in  the  French  Republic,"  in  which 
the  principles  of  a  "  poissarde"  are  set 
forth  with  the  rancour  of  an  old  maid, 
and  in  the  style  of  the  Minerva  press. 
One  of  the  heroes  of  the  authoress  is 
Prince  Caracciolo,  and  her  attempts 
to  excite  sympathy  with,  and  com- 
passion for,  that  very  worthless  per- 
son, have,  unhappily  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  been  but  too  successful.  Car- 
acciolo has  consequently  been  very 
generally  considered  an  object,  if  not 
of  respect  and  admiration,  at  any 
rate  of  pity.  A  very  few  facts  will 
show  that  he  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  and  that  few  men  who 
have  passed  under  the  hands  of  the 
hangman  ever  better  deserved  that 
fate. 

Caracciolo  was  a  cadet  of  a  noble 
family ;  he  held  a  commission  as 
Commodore  in  the  Neapolitan  navy, 
and  had  served  with  credit  against 
the  French  ;  he  thus  became  ac- 
quainted with  Nelson  and  other 
officers  of  the  English  fleet.  In 
December  1798,  when  the  royal 
family  left  Naples,  Caracciolo  com- 
manded one  of  the  vessels  which 
conveyed  their  suite  to  Palermo,t 
and  remained  there  in  the  service  of 
the  King,  and  holding  his  commission 
as  Commodore,  until  the  new  Parthe- 
nopeian  Republic  published  an  edict 
that  the  estates  of  all  such  persons 
as  did  not  return  to  Naples  should 
be  forfeited  :  upon  this  Caracciolo 
solicited,  and  obtained,  the  King's 
permission  to  return,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  confiscation  of  his 
property.  Immediately  upon  his 
arrival  at  Naples,  he  committed  the 
treason  to  which  his  life  was  ulti- 
mately forfeited.  His  eulogist,  Miss 
Williams,  narrates  this  infamous  act 
in  the  following  words  : — 

"  The  Republic,  proud  of  so  illustrious 
an  adherent,  named  him  at  once  general 
and  chief  of  the  Neapolitan  marine  when 
it  should  be  established.  Religiously 
tenacious  of  the  sacred  obligations  he  had 


*  Log  of  the  Seahorse — Nelson  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  494. 
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contracted  with  his  country,  he  rejected 
with  disdain  the  offers  made  him. by  the 
Court  of  Naples,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  with  the  most  success  the  English 
arms.  This  was  principally  the  pretended 
crime  which  led  him  to  the  gallows.  Of 
exemplary  courage  through  the  whole 
of  his  life,  he  died  like  a  hero,  after 
having  tinged  with  shame  the  counte- 
nances of  his  military  judges,  before 
whom  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  with 
all  the  calm  and  dignity  of  virtue."  * 

This  kind  of  language,  applied  to 
as  gross  a  case  of  treachery  as  can  be 
found  in  history,  reminds  one  of 
Canning's  celebrated  sonnet  on  Eliza 
Brownrigg — 

"  Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  ? 
She  whipped  two  female  'prentices  to 

death, 
And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole.     For  her 

mind 
Shaped  strictest  plans  of  discipline.  Sage 

schemes, 
Such  as  Lycurgus  taught    .     .     . 

For  this  act 
Did  Brownrigg  swing.       Harsh  laws  ! 

But  time  shall  come 
When  France  shall  reign,  and  laws  be 

all  repealed." 

Trowbridge,  who  was  the  very  soul 
of  truth,  honour,  and  fidelity,  refused 
for  a  long  time  to  believe  that  one 
with  whom  he  had  served  could  be 
guilty  of  such  baseness.  He  clung 
to  the  belief  that  Caracciolo  was  act- 
ing under  compulsion  ;  but  even 
Trowbridge  was  compelled  at  last  to 
give  up  this  supposition.  On  the  1st 
of  May  he  writes :  "  Caracciolo,  I  am 
now  satisfied,  is  a  Jacobin.  He  came 
in  the  gunboats  to  Castel-a-Mare 
himself,  and  spirited  up  the  Jaco- 
bins.'^ Captain  Foote,  on  the  26th 
of  May,  says — "  Caracciolo  threatens 
a  second  attack,  with  a  considerable 
addition  offeree  ;"+  and  on  the  llth 
June  he  says,  "Caracciolo's  gunboats 
have  for  some  time  been  firing  at  the 
town  of  Annunciata  and  the  adjacent 
houses."§  Of  the  guilt  of  Caracciolo 
no  impartial  person  can  entertain  a 
doubt.  His  crime  was  one  which  the 
laws  of  all  civilised  nations  visit  with 
death.  But,  however  well  deserved 
his  fate  might  be,  we  are  bound  to 


see  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
which  was  passed  upon  him  was  no 
act  of  wild  or  irregular  justice,  but 
was  sanctioned  by  the  solemnities  of 
law.  We  must  therefore  inquire  how 
the  traitor  was  brought  to  trial,  by 
whom  he  was  judged,  and  by  what 
authority  he  was  executed. 

Upon  the  advance  of  the  Royalist 
troops  towards  Naples,  Caracciolo 
took  refuge  in  one  of  the  castles, 
Uovo  or  Nuovo,  but  quitted  it  and 
fled  to  the  mountains  before  the  sur- 
render. Here  he  found  himself  ex- 
posed to  a  double  danger.  On  the 
one  hand,  his  life  was  in  immediate 
peril  from  the  brigands ;  and,  on  the 
other,  he  could  expect  little  mercy 
from  the  master  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed. A  reward  was  offered  for  his 
apprehension.  His  retreat,  a  cave 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Calabria,!! 
was  discovered,  and  on  the  29th  of 
June  he  was  brought  a  prisoner  on 
board  the  Foudroyant.  He  was  placed 
under  charge  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
Parsons,  who  was  at  that  time  signal- 
mate  to  Nelson,  who  describes  him 
as  "  a  short  thickset  man,  of  apparent 
strength,  but  haggard  with  misery 
and  want."  IT  Captain  Hardy,  who 
was  on  deck  at  the  time,  immediately 
ordered  his  arms  to  be  unbound,  and 
food  to  be  offered  to  him.  As  soon  as 
Nelson  was  informed  of  his  apprehen- 
sion, he  issued  the  following  order, 
addressed — 

"  To  Count  Thurn,  Commodore  and 
Commander  of  his  Sicilian  Ma- 
jesty's frigate  La  Minerva : 

"  Whereas  Francisco  Caracciolo,  a 
Commodore  in  the  service  of  his  Si- 
cilian Majesty,  has  been  taken,  and 
stands  accused  of  rebellion  against 
his  lawful  sovereign,  and  for  firing 
at  his  colours  hoisted  on  board  his 
frigate  the  Minerva,  under  your  com- 
mand ; — 

"  You  are,  therefore,  hereby  re- 
quired and  directed  to  assemble  five 
of  the  senior  officers  under  your  com- 
mand, yourself  presiding,  and  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  whether  the  crime 
with  which  the  said  Francisco  Carac- 


*  Sketches,  &c.,  i.  211.  f  Nelson  Despatches,  iii.  358.  J  Ibid.  499. 
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ciolp  stands  charged  can  be  proved 
against  him;  and  if  the  charge  is 
proved,  you  are  to  report  to  me  what 
punishment  he  ought  to  suffer. 
"  Given  on  board  the  Foudroyant, 
Naples  Bay,  the  29th  June  1799. 
"  N  BISON." 

The  court  met  forthwith  on  board 
the  Foudroyant.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  trial  was  not  conducted 
with  perfect  fairness.  There  are  two 
accounts  of  the  defence  attempted  by 
the  prisoner,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  but  both  of  which  ad- 
mit his  guilt.  According  to  Clarke 
and  M'Arthur,  he  insisted  that  "  he 
had  been  compelled  to  perform  the 
duty  of  a  common  soldier  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  when  he  was  offered 
the  command  of  the  Republican  Nea- 
politan navy,  which  necessity  alone 
had  at  length  compelled  him  to  ac- 
cept." * 

It  is  also  stated  by  the  same  au- 
thority, that  it  was  clearly  proved 
that  he  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
escaping,  of  none  of  which  had  he 
attempted  to  avail  himself. 

Lieutenant  Parsons  states  that  his 
defence  consisted  of  a  recriminatory 
attack  upon  the  King,  and  that  he 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  that, 
had  he  not  succumbed  to  the  ruling 
powers,  his  patrimonial  possessions 
would  have  oeen  forfeited,  and  his 
children  reduced  to  beggary.t  It  was 
impossible  for  the  court  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  but  that  the  crime 
was  proved.  The  sentence  followed, 
of  course.  Caracciolo  was  condemned 
to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  The 
court  reported  their  decision  to  Nel- 
son, and  by  him,  as  superior  in  com- 
mand, the  sentence  was  confirmed, 
and  orders  given  that  it  should  be 
carried  into  immediate  execution. 

Such  are  the  simple  and  indisput- 
able facts  of  the  case ;  and  upon  these 
facts  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Nelson 
could  have  acted  otherwise  than  he 
did,  without  a  gross  dereliction  of 
duty. 

If  the  treachery  and  desertion  of 
an  officer,  followed  by  active  hostility 
against  the  sovereign  whose  commis- 
sion he  holds,  is  not  an  offence  de- 


serving of  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment that  the  laws  of  war  allow,  it 
appears  impossible  to  say  what  crime 
can  be  so. 

That  Caracciolo  had  been  guilty 
of  this  offence  does  not  admit  of  a 
doubt.  It  has  been  urged  with  some 
inconsistency,  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  been  tried  by  Sicilian  officers, 
and  that  the  court  should  not  have 
been  held  on  board  an  English  ship. 
To  the  first  objection  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  a  court  of  officers  of 
his  own  service  is  the  only  tribunal 
provided  by  law  for  the  trial  of  such 
a  charge,  and  it  may  be  asked  what 
wouldliave  been  said  had  Caracciolo 
been  tried  and  condemned  by  a  court 
composed  of  English  officers?  As 
to  the  second  objection,  the  circum- 
stance that  the  trial  took  place  on 
board  an  English  ship,  if  material  at 
all,  could  only  be  favourable  to  the 
prisoner.  That  the  condemnation 
to  an  ignominious  death  of  a  man 
whom  he  had  known  and  respected 
in  other  days,  was  an  act  of  stern 
duty,  which  Nelson  only  performed 
after  a  painful  struggle,  is  abund- 
antly proved.  But  on  this  as  on  all 
other  occasions,  the  principle  of  duty 
which  is  linked  eternally  with  the 
life  and  death  of  Nelson  prevailed. 
To  the  officer  who  was  the  bearer  of 
the  wretched  prisoner's  supplications, 
if  not  for  life,  at  any  rate  that  he 
might  die  a  death  fitted  not  to  his 
crimes,  but  to  his  rank  and  profes- 
sion, Nelson,  after  much  agitation, 
replied,  "  Caracciolo  has  been  fairly 
tried  by  the  officers  of  his  own 
country.  I  cannot  interfere  ;  go,  sir, 
and  attend  to  your  duty."!  Carac- 
ciolo was  hanged  at  the  yardarm  of 
the  Neapolitan  ship,  the  Minerva; 
the  ship  he  had  himself  commanded, 
the  ship  he  had  treacherously  fired 
upon,  when  his  sovereign's  colours 
were  flying  at  her  mast-head.  To 
bestow  upon  this  wretched  traitor 
the  name  of  a  patriot,  a  hero,  an 
"honoured  shade,"  and  illustrious 
martyr  of  liberty ,"§  is  a  gross  and 
ridiculous  perversion  of  language. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  him  is, 
that  he  was  no  worse  than  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen.  He  was  but  one  of  a 
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nation  in  which  the  court  was  profli- 
gate and  corrupt,  the  nobility  licen- 
tious and  treacherous,  and  the  people 
debased,  slavish,  and  bloodthirsty. 

Such  are  the  simple  and  plain 
facts ;  such  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  feel  ourselves  entitled  to 
denounce  the  charges  brought  against 
Nelson  in  respect  to  the  transactions 
which  took  place  in  the  Bay  of  Naples 
in  the  year  1799,  as  infamous  and 
groundless  calumnies.  We  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  the  plainest  and 
simplest  statement  of  facts.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  further,  will  find  a 
mass  of  evidence  of  the  most  con- 
clusive kind  in  the  appendix  to  the 
third  volume  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's 
Nelson  Despatches.  This  valuable 
publication  has  now  been  before  the 
public  for  fifteen  years,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  who  desires  to 
write  or  speak  truly  of  the  character 
and  acts  of  Nelson,  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  its  contents. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt 
be  surprised  to  find  no  allusion  to 
Lady  Hamilton  in  the  narrative 


we  have  given  of  these  transac- 
tions. The  simple  fact  is,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  obloquy  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  her  name,  she 
had  no  share  whatever  in  the  trial  or 
execution  of  Caracciolo,  and  the  only 
part  she  took  in  the  affair  of  the 
Castles  of  Uovo  and  Nuovo  consisted 
in  the  assistance  she  gave  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton  in  interpreting 
between  Buffo  and  Nelson,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  language 
was  very  imperfect.  Our  present 
limits  are  far  too  short  to  permit  us 
to  enter  upon  the  history  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  women  that 
the  world  has  produced.  We  reserve 
this  for  a  future  paper. 

It  was  long  the  fashion  to  palliate 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  guilt  of 
Nelson,  by  urging  that  he  acted 
under  the  fatal  fascination  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  and  the  English  language 
was  ransacked  for  the  foulest  terms 
of  abuse,  which  were  showered  in 
abundance  on  her  head.  Nelson 
needs  no  such  excuse.  He  acted  as 
his  duty  to  his  country,  to  her  allies, 
and  to  himself,  required  him  to  do. 


BETSY     BEOWN. 
.      A  TRUE   STORY.* 

ALL  must  have  heard  of  MRS  BROWN, 
Who  kept  the  old  "  Cod's  Head  Hotel," 

Close  to  tide-mark  in  TANGLETOWN, 
Where  brightest  sea-nymphs  love  to  dwell : 

For  in  her  house,  time  out  of  mind, 

Men  fond  of  fish  and  frolic  dined. 

And  no  one,  surely,  can  forget 

How  fishes  there  of  every  fin, 
Rushing  to  table  from  the  net, 

Strove,  in  all  shapes,  our  smiles  to  win  ; 
Some  holding  in  strange  mouths  strange  tails, 
Like  minnows  some,  and  some  like  whales. 

But  'tis  not  of  the  fishes  there 
That  we  would  speak— my  muse  and  I ; 


*  This  story,  in  all  essential  points,  is,  we  believe,  strictly  and  literally  true  ;  and 
it  will  probably  be  thought  by  most  of  our  readers  that  it  affords  a  confirmation 
of  the  common  saying,  that  "  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  It  may  perhaps  be 
proper  to  add,  for  the  sake  of  some  of  our  readers,  that  Tangletown  has  probably 
taken  its  name  from  the  abundance  on  its  shore  of  that  kind  of  sea-weed  often  called 
Tangle ED.  B.  M. 
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For  them  we  have  no  time  to  spare — 
In  fact,  we've  "  other  tish  to  fry  : " 
We've  doings  there  most  strange  to  show 
Of  him  of  ever-bended  bow. 

Good  Mrs  Brown  had  daughters  twain — 

Such  daughters  as  you  oft  may  see, 
At  least  may  look  for  not  in  vain, 

At  bar  of  thriving  hostelry  : 
Fine  rosy  women — rather  stont — 
Better  with  head-gear  than  without. 

Were  we  to  say  they  were  not  young, 

More  than  was  meant  we  might  express  : 
They  were— in  a  politer  tongue — 

Not  in . their  premiere  jeunesse  ; 
Yet  buxom,  blooming  women  still, 
Killing  all  round,  but  hard  to  kilL 

BETSY,  the  eldest — and  of  her 

It  is  that  we  are  now  to  speak — 
Was,  if  we  do  not  greatly  err, 

Not  of  a  temper  the  most  meek  : 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why 
She  had  not  brook  d  the  marriage-tie. 

But  now  at  last  arrived  a  day, 

When,  after  some  few  perverse  years, 
Our  honest  Betsy  meant  to  pay 

The  minister  all  her  arrears  : 
For  from  a  neighb'ring  town  there  came 
A  gallant  sergeant,  JOKES  by  name. 

A  likely  fellow  was  this  Jones — 

Six  foot  and  more  without  his  shoes  : 
Not  with  the  rugged  high  cheek-bones 

Of  sergeant  of  the  kilt  or  trews, 
But  with  the  round  and  ruddy  face 
That  speaks  of  well-breech'd  Saxon  race. 

He  looked  on  Betsy — she  on  him — 

And  the  thing  was  as  good  as  done  : 
He,  with  such  length  and  strength  of  limb, 

She,  the  whole  reg'ment  fit  to  stun  : 
Ere  word  was  spoken  you  might  swear 
That  words  were  not  much  needed  there. 

It  was  the  oyster-time,  and  oft 
To  "  The  Cod's  Head  "  Jones  found  his  way  ; 

And  there  he  loved  with  sawder  soft 
And  shell-fish  to  beguile  the  day  : 

DANDO  himself  had  hid  his  head, 

To  see  the  life  the  sergeant  led. 

It  no  doubt  always  seem'd  most  strange 

To  those  who  saw  him  in  the  bar, 
That  worthy  Mrs  Brown  should  change, 

After  the  thing  had  gone  so  far ; 
But,  though  the  reason  still  is  hid, 
Change  she  unquestionably  did. 
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And  Betsy  scarce  believes  her  ears, 

When, just  as  Jones  has  " left"  one  day, 
She,  without  word  of  warning,  hears 

Her  mother  in  a  mark'd  tone  say, 
"  Betsy,  no  child  of  his  and  mine 
Shall  marry  sergeant  of  the  Line." 

Says  Betsy,  "  This  is  rather  late — 

.    We've  fix'd  the  day  for  Monday  next." 

But  Mrs  Brown  was  stern  as  fate, 

Still  holding  to  the  self-same  text  : 
No  daughter  of  the  old  "  Cod's  Head  " 
Should  ever  with  a  sergeant  wed  ! 

And  when  the  sergeant  came  next  day, 

Instead  of  oysters,  as  before, 
He  found,  to  his  no  small  dismay, 

Only  the  outside  of  the  door  : 
For  Mrs  Brown,  who  "  knew  her  place," 
Shut  the  old  "  Cod's  Head  "  in  his  face. 

Fish  is  but  fish,  and  flesh  but  flesh — 

And  some  things  neither  well  can  bear  : 
Jones,  while  "  The  Cod's  Head"  wound  was  fresh, 

Lost  something  of  his  jaunty  air ; 
But  after  season  due  of  grief, 
He  look'd  around,  and  found  relief. 

For  at  "The  Soldier's  Joy"  there  dwelt 

A  maiden  like  "  the  unsunn'd  snow  ; " 
And  Jones  now  look'd  on  tier,  and  felt 

What  only  men  like  Jones  can  know  : 
He  look'd  on  her  by  morning  sun, 
And  in  the  ev'ning  they  were  ONE. 

Swift  the  next  morning  speeds  the  news 
To  "  The  Cod's  Head  "—and  all  that  day, 

Though,  food  she  might  not  quite  refuse, 
Betsy  was  in  a  dreadful  way ; 

And  oft  she  cried,  and  stoutly  too, 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother,  this  is  you  /" 

Good  Mrs  Brown,  what  could  she  say  ] 

No  doubt  she  was  right  glad  at  heart, 
Yet  she  spoke  little  through  the  day, 

And  doubly  plied  each  household  art ; 
But  evening  came,  and  then  she  said, 
"  Oh,  Betsy,  Betsy,  go  to  bed  !" 

These  were  the  words  the  mother  said  : 

And  now  mark  Betsy's,  in  reply — 
"•My  bed  to-night  will  be  a  bed 

That  none  among  you  need  envy  /  " 
They  thought  she  spoke  of  broken  rest ; 
But  Betsy  knew  her  meaning  best. 

The  morning  dawns — and  what  a  scene ! 
What  clothes  are  these  all  strew'd  about  ? 
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They're  Betsy's  clothes — what  does  it  mean  ? 

Naked  by  night,  she  has  gone  out — 
She  has  gone  out — it  is  too  clear — 
And  thrown  herself  from  off  the  pier ! 

And  well  may  some  folks  now  recall 

Those  words  of  hers  the  night  before  : 
For  now,  of  course,  to  one  and  all 

Their  real,  dreadful  sense  they  bore  : 
The  bed  that  was  her  bed  to  be, 
Was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  I 

Hard  things  are  said  of  Mrs  Brown, 

Ev'n  bylier  sister,  MBS  SNODY  : 
But  the  chief  thought  throughout  the  town, 

Is  now  the  finding  of  THE  BODY  : 
And  boats  are  searching  all  around, 
And  no  doubt  it  will  soon  be  found. 

For  days  they  search,  both  far  and  near, 

But  still  the  search  is  all  in  vain  : 
"  No-BoDY,"  boatmen  say,  "  is  here, 

'Tis  useless  quite  to  search  again  : 
The  tide  was  strong,  and  it  may  be, 
Many  and  many  a  mile  at  sea. 

But  now  a  certain  SIMON  SNIPE 

Call'd  to  inquire  for  Mrs  Brown  : 
A  little  man,  of  judgment  ripe, 

The  oracle  of  Tangletown : 
A  man  who  might  be  said  to  bring 
His  beak  to  bear  on  evrything. 

Snipe  with  the  little  servant-maid 
Of  "  The  Cod's  Head  "  some  converse  had  ; 

And  she,  poor  SUSAN,  sobbing,  said, 
"  Oh,  Mr  Snipe,  it's  very  sad ! 

It  really  oversets  me  quite — 

I  saw  Miss  Betsy's  ghost  last  night ! " 

Simon  a  ghost  had  never  seen — 

But  thought,  in  his  peculiar  way, 
"  If  through  the  night  it  here  has  been, 

It  can't  be  far  off  through  the  day :" 
And  then  he  sniifd  about,  and  said, 
"  Have  you  look'd  into  that  press-bed  ?" 

Behind  the  mangle  was  that  bed — 

Behind  the  mangle,  in  the  wall ; 
And  it  had  enter'd  no  one's  head 

Ever  to  think  of  it  at  all ; 
But  there  seem'd  something  in  the  air 
That  said  to  Snipe,  "  The  ghost  is  there." 

And  now,  who  will  believe  my  tale  ? 

Snipe  opens  wide  the  press-bed  door. 
And  forth  there  comes,  of  cheese  and  ale, 

Fragrance  that  bed  ne'er  knew  before  ; 
And  there  is  Betsy,  safe  and  sound — 
There,  there  she  is— the  body's  found  ! 
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And  what  said  Betsy  ?  nothing  more 

Thau  we  are  now  to  tell  to  you  : 
She  look'd  out  at  the  press-bed  door, 

And  said  to  Snipe  and  little  Sue, 
"  Have  I  not  served  my  mother  right  1 
Have  I  not  given  her  a  fright  ? " 

Yet  afterwards  'twas  her  delight, 

Among  her  chosen  friends,  to  tell 
About  the  ghost  that  walk'd  at  night, 

And  stored  its  press-bed  pantry  well, 
And  saw  the  boats  at  break  of  day 
Seeking  its  body  in  the  bay ! 


Years  now  have  pass'd  ;  and  many  a  change 
We  all  have  seen  in  all  around  ; 

But  amidst  things  both  new  and  strange, 
The  old  "  Cod's  Head  "  may  still  be  found 

Old— and  old-fashion' d,  if  you  will — 

But  there  it  is—"  The  Cod's  Head"  still. 

And  still,  when  passing  by  its  door, 
We  sometimes  feel  as  if  the  breeze 

Upon  its  waving  pinions  bore 
A  SOMETHING  as  of  ale  and  cheese, 

Still  speaking  of  the  old  renown 

Of  THE  PRESS-BED  and  BETSY  BROWN  ! 


A  WORD  ABOUT  TOM  JONES. 

Is  there  truth,  or  only  a  vast  ex-  art,  nor  whether  he  thought  the  book 
aggeration,  in  the  almost  unanimous  imperfect  as  a  novel,  but  perfect  as 
verdict  of  modern  critics  respecting  art ;  so  that  the  sentence  leaves  us 
the  supreme  excellence  of  Tom  wholly  unenlightened. 
Jones,  as  a  work  of  art  ?  We  say,  We  are  ungracious  enough  to  hold 
as  a  work  of  art,  because  that  is  the  a  .  very  different  opinion  concern- 
only  ground  for  serious  discussion,  ing  Tom  Jones  ;  yet  we  are  so  fully 
Whether  the  book  be,  or  be  not,  aware  of  the  array  of  eminent  autho- 
supremely  amusing,  is  a  matter  of  rities  which  can  be  cited  against  us 
individual  taste,  which  it  would  be  — authorities  deserving  and  receiving 
idle  to  question  ;  those  whom  it  our  cordial  respect — that  we  should 
amuses  are  amused,  and  those  whom  certainly  not  think  of  setting  up  our 
it  fails  to  interest  throw  it  aside,  and  dictum  in  opposition ;  and  were  the 
there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  question  one  purely  of  taste,  we 
it  is  a  fitting  subject  for  inquiry  should  be  silent.  But  it  is  not  so. 
whether  the  work  deserves  its  repu-  Beside  the  question  of  taste,  there 
tation  as  a  masterpiece  of  comic  is  a  question  of  criticism.  Above 
fiction,  a  model  which  may  be  cited  all  individual  likings,  there  are  cer- 
to  abash  the  pretensions  of  succeed-  tain  definite  principles  ;  and  criti- 
ing  writers,  a  standard  of  compari-  cism  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  applica- 
son  which  is  to  give  law  in  art.  A  tion  of  principles, 
recent  writer  has  said  of  it,  that  "  as  Before  entering  on  this  application, 
a  work  of  art  it  is  absolutely  perfect."  it  is  right  that  we  should  frankly 
Did  he  really  mean  this  ?  He  neither  confess  that  we  ourselves  long  shared, 
explained  what  were  his  views  of  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
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have  very  emphatically  expressed, 
the  current  opinion.  If  we  have 
now  to  recall  those  expressions,  and 
contradict  ourselves,  the  explanation 
is  very  simple  :  formerly  we  spoke 
of  "  Tom  Jones "  from  memory, 
stimulated  by  the  exaggerated  re- 
spect given  to  a  classic  writer  ;  and 
we  are  now  to  speak  of  it  after  au 
attentive  re-reading.  So  ardent  was 
memory,  and  so  cold  is  actual  ex- 
perience, that  we  are  tempted  to 
generalise  from  our  own  case,  and 
to -suspect  that  those  who  extol  the 
work  loudly  have  not  read  it  since 
their  sallet  days,  or  have  read  it  only 
in  a  listless  mood.  They  remember 
the  impression  it  produced  on  their 
youthful  minds,  when  its  knowledge 
of  human  nature  seemed,  to  their 
inexperience  and  youthful  knowing- 
ness,  wonderfully  varied  and  pro- 
found ;  they  remember  how  to  their 
keen  appetite  its  humour  seemed 
hearty  and  rare  ;  they  remember  its 
rapid  succession  of  adventures  and 
pictures  of  life  ;  while  its  characters 
— Blifil,  Thwackum,  Square,  Molly 
Seagrim,  Squire  Western,  and  Part- 
ridge— are  so  constantly  used  as  illus- 
trations, that  it  is  not  wonderful  if 
a  general  sense  of  Tom  Jones  being 
a  masterpiece  should  become  part 
of  traditional  culture.  Aiding  this, 
there  is  the  fact  of  a  great  fame,  and 
the  unconscious  tendency  in  most 
minds  to  exalt  the  writers  of  the  past 
over  those  of  the  present — a  ten- 
dency which  renders  freedom  of 
judgment  somewhat  difficult.  Every 
one,  even  the  most  independent  of 
critics,  unconsciously  magnifies  an 
excellence  in  an  artist  of  renown  ; 
and  many  a  trait  which  would  pass 
unregarded  in  a  modern  work,  will 
become  a  stock  quotation,  if  repeated 
from  an  ancient.  Reverence  is  a 
good  and  noble  attitude ;  there  is 
strength  as  well  as  generosity  in  ad- 
miration ;  but  the  admiration  should 
be  universal,  and  given  as  freely  to 
the  brother  fighting  by  our  side, 
as  to  the  statue  on  its  pedestal  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  a  painful 
fact  that  many  men  who  are  unstint- 
ing in  their  praises  of  the  dead,  have 
scarcely  a  kind  word  to  bestow  on 
the  living  ;  and  much  of  the  lauda- 
tion with  which  our  books  and  jour- 
nals resound  is  only  the  obverse  of  a 
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reluctance  to  admire  the  men  of  our 
own  day.  Something  of  this  is  envy 
and  pettiness,  but  more  is  ignorance 
and  timidity— ignoranceof  what  really 
constitutes  greatness  in  art ;  and  tim- 
idity in  expressing  an  opinion  which 
may  not  be  ratified  by  others.  It  is  safe 
to  praise  one  whom  the  world  has 
long  agreed  to  praise ;  but  to  antici- 
pate the  world  may  compromise  the 
critic's  sagacity ;  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  men  are  much  more  ashamed 
of  having  admired  in  the  wrong 
place,  than  of  having  blamed  in  the 
wrong  place. 

We  will  endeavour  to  disengage 
pur  minds  from  all  trammels  of  pre- 
judice, and  criticise  Tom  Jones  as  if 
it  had  been  written  by  Bulwer  or 
Thackeray,  Balzac  or  Dickens.  In. 
the  first  place,  we  have  to  note  the 
fact  of  an  immense  success.  This  of 
itself  always  implies  positive  merit 
of  some  kind  ;  and  when  the  success 
has  not  been  limited  to  the  passing 
hour,  but  has  become  fame,  from  the 
verdict  of  posterity,  it  implies  that 
the  merit  is  either  too  great  or  too 
peculiar  to  be  altogether  imitable. 
If,  then,  we  were  insensible  to  the 
great  merits  of  Tom  Jones — and  in 
the  course  of  our  remarks  it  will  ap- 
pear that  we  cordially  admire  them 
— we  should  assume  the  fault  to  lie  in 
us,  since  positive  merit  is  demon- 
strated by  success.  This  position 
will  be  disputed  by  some  critics  who, 
having  never  written  books  them- 
selves, or  having  failed  to  secure 
success  by  them,  are  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  the  consecration  of  suc- 
cess. To  believe  them,  a  work  which 
is  popular  must  necessarily  be  poor. 
It  is,  however,  pretty  evident,  that 
although  every  age  sees  abundance 
of  "  popular  trash,"  there  is  no  pass- 
port to  popularity  in  trash  itself;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  so  much  trash 
which  cannot  become  popular,  that 
we  are  forced  to  recognise  something 
else  in  popularity.  To  touch  the 
feelings  or  to  move  the  laughter  of 
thousands,  is  yearly  attempted  by 
hundreds ;  and  the  one  who  succeeds 
does  so  in  virtue  of  some  genuine 
sympathy,  or  genuine  talent,  no  mat- 
ter what  defects  we  may  discover  in 
him. 

The  positive  merits  of  Tom  Jones 
seem  to  us  to  explain  its  popular. 
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ity  :  they  are  a  certain  humour,  a 
real  talent  for  story-telling — for  pre- 
senting the  various  elements  of  the 
story  in  an  animated  succession  of 
illustrative  scenes — an  eye  for  cha- 
racteristics in  person,  manner,  and 
speech,  and  a  style  easy,  idiomatic, 
and  vigorous.  And  because  these 
qualities  are  exhibited  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  real  life,  the  book  will  always 
be  amusing,  and,  to  the  historian, 
valuable,  as  a  picture  of  some  parts 
of  English  life  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. But  these  merits,  exaggerate 
them  as  we  may,  do  not  suffice  for  a 
masterpiece.  They  are  none  of  them 
high  or  rare  merits.  Indeed,  in  the 
high  and  highest  qualities  of  a  novel- 
ist, Fielding  seems  to  us  quite  xm- 
worthy  to  rank  beside  Scott  or  Miss 
Austen  (we  purposely  abstain  from 
naming  any  contemporary  writer, 
because  we  desire  our  criticism  to  be 
disengaged  from  all  extraneous  in- 
fluences). Fielding  is  assuredly  far 
below  Scott  in  invention,  imagina- 
tion, humour,  and  sympathy  ;  he  is 
also,  we  think,  many  degrees  below 
Miss  Austen  as  an  artist  and  a  painter 
of  character  (not  of  characteristics), 
and  even  in "  humour  of  the  finer 
sort. 

Let  us  proceed  to  show  this  in 
detail.  A  great  deal  is  said  about 
the  "construction"  of  Tom  Jones, 
In  this  quality  it  is  declared  to  sur- 
pass all  other  novels.  This  is  a  state- 
ment which  admits  of  very  definite 
argument ;  the  quality  can  be  tested 
as  accurately  as  the  perspective  of 
a  picture,  or  the  proportions  of  a 
statue ;  it  is  one  which  may  be 
placed  beyond  dispute.  We  very 
much  fear  that  the  critics  who  have 
lavished  their  praises  on  the  con- 
struction of  Tom  Jones  would,  for 
the  most  part,  be  totally  unable  to 
say  in  what  construction  consists  ;  at 
any  rate,  they  might  as  well  eulogise 
the  perspective  of  the  early  painters, 
and  expect  us  to  acquiesce.  There 
are  certain  principles  of  construc- 
tion, and  we  will  take  the  liberty 
of  stating  the  leading  ones,  as  we 
understand  them,  that  we  may  be 
corrected  if  our  application  turn  out 
erroneous. 

The  construction  of  a  novel  or  a 
drama  may  be  simple  or  complex, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  story 


to  be  constructed,  or  the  scenes  and 
characters  exhibited  :  the  Antigone 
will  be  simpler  than  Othello;  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  will  be  simpler 
than  Ivanhoe ;  but  whether  simple 
or  complex,  the  principles  are  the 
same.  The  object  of  construction  is 
to  free  the  story  from  all  superfluity. 
Whatever  is  superfluous — whatever 
lies  outside  the  real  feeling  and  pur- 
pose of  the  work,  either  in  incident, 
dialogue,  description,  or  character- 
whatever  may  be  omitted  without  in 
any  degree  lessening  the  effect — is  a 
defect  in  construction.  The  drama  is 
more  rigid  in  its  requirements  than  the 
novel,  simply  because  in  the  drama 
there  is  less  time  to  tell  the  story 
in,  and  three  hours  must  comprise 
what  the  povelist  may  spread  over 
three  volumes  ;  moreover,  spectators 
are  necessarily  less  patient  than 
readers.  But  although  a  drama  is 
more  rigid  than  a  novel  in  its  re- 
quirements as  to  construction,  its 
requirements  are  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple. Now,  in  the  drama,  a  purpose- 
less scene,  one  which  does  not  di- 
rectly tend  to  forward  or  elucidate 
the  action,  may  be  beautifully  writ- 
ten, but  it  is  a  serious  mistake ;  not 
only  does  it  occupy  part  of  the  small 
allotted  time,  and  thereby  cause  the 
dramatist  to  omit  or  hurry  over 
other  scenes,  which  are  essential ; 
but  it  helps  to  weary  the  spectator, 
by  calling  his  attention  away  from 
the  action,  and  by  starting  new 
expectations,  which  will  not  be  ful- 
filled. The  scene  in  a  drama  which 
can  be  cut  out  without  rendering  the 
story  less  intelligible,  less  effective,  is 
an  absolute  defect,  let  it  be  never  so 
splendidly  written.  That  which  is 
true  of  whole  scenes,  is  also  true  of 
parts  of  scenes,  and  of  speeches.  If 
the  dramatis personae  make  remarks 
away  from  the  immediate  business 
of  the  scene — remarks  which  neither 
help  the  elucidation  and  culmination 
of  the  action,  nor  the  elucidation  and 
presentation  of  the  characters — such 
remarks  are  faults  :  they  may  be 
beautiful,  they  may  be  witty,  they 
may  be  wise,  but  they  are  out  of 
place  ;  and  the  art  of  the  dramatist 
consists  in  having  everything  in  its 
proper  place.  The  same  principle 
extends  to  the  clauses  and  epithets 
in  every  speech  :  the  clause  or  word 
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which  is  superfluous,  which  obstructs 
the  rapid  progress  of  expression,  or 
which  carries  the  hearer's  mind 
away  from  the  immediate  feeling  or 
idea  to  be  expressed — the  word,  in 
short,  which  might  be  omitted — is  a 
defect.  We  have  known  speeches  at 
rehearsal  fall  quite  flat,  yet  become 
greatly  effective  after  the  removal  of 
a  clause  which  had  retarded  the  de- 
livery ;  and  we  have  known  a  fine 
sentiment  completely  ruined  in  effect 
because  the  rhythm  and  the  cadence 
were  burthened  with  superfluous  epi- 
thets, which  had  the  fault  of  retard- 
ing the  apprehension  of  the  senti- 
ment, and  thus  allowing  it  to  fall  on 
the  subsiding  emotion,  instead  of  on 
the  culminating  emotion  of  the  au- 
dience. A  single  instance  will  illus- 
trate the  marring  of  even  grand 
effects  by  retarding  epithets  :  the 
sublime  sentence,  "  God  said,  Let 
there  be  light !  and  there  was  light" 
would  be  greatly  lowered  if,  instead 
of  the  second  clause,  with  its  light- 
ning-like rapidity,  the  words  were, 
"  and  lo !  immediately  there  was 
light ;"  still  worse  would  be  the  am- 
plification, "  and  at  that  very  instant 
the  whole  universe  was  lighted  up." 
The  principle  we  have  just  in- 
stanced may  be  called  the  principle 
of  Economy.  It  will  be  found  in 
every  detail  of  art.  All-important 
as  it  is,  it  needs  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  ease  and  variety  of  the  art 
which  conceals  its  art.  The  laws  of 
economy  are  rigid,  but  the  public 
must  never  feel  the  rigidity.  The 
construction  must  not  seem  mecha- 
nical, but  natural,  organical.  Hence, 
in  scenes  and  in  speeches  there  must 
be  an  easy  play  and  fluctuation  of 
various  elements,  all  secretly  and  in- 
evitably tending  towards  the  one 
point,  but  never  ostentatiously  tend- 
ing towards  it.  The  artist  must  be 
careful  in  his  selection,  vet  never 
suffer  us  to  feel  that  there  has  been  a 
selection  ;  he  must  not  permit  us  to 
see  the  strings  and  pulleys  of  his 
puppets  ;  he  must  not  betray  his 
intention.  Directly  the  machine 
creaks,  our  illusion  vanishes.  Here 
conies  the  great  difficulty.  It  is 
in  the  Principle  of  Selection  that 
the  triumph  of  art  consists;  and 
accordingly  we  shall  find  it  oftener 
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violated  than  the  Principle  of  Eco- 
nomy. It  is  violated  when  "co- 
incidences" and  situations  are  in- 
troduced which,  although  in  them- 
selves, perhaps,  probable  enough,  are 
felt  to  be  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
helping  the  author  out  of  a  difficulty. 
It  is  violated  when  things  are  said 
by  the  characters  which  we  feel  not 
to  spring  from  their  minds,  but  from 
the  author  speaking  through  them, 
making  them  his  mouthpieces  for  the 
nonce.  Shakespeare — the  greatest  of 
all  dramatists,  and  consequently  the 
great  exemplar  of  construction — 
often  violates  the  principle  of  eco- 
nomy, introducing  speeches  and 
scenes  which  are  wholly  superfluous 
or  misplaced ;  but  in  his  finest  plays, 
notably  in  Othello,  economy  is  won- 
derfully observed.  He  is  far  seldomer 
guilty  of  violating  the  principle  of 
selection ;  and  his  persons  generally 
speak  from  themselves  with  singular 
effect.  As  a  masterpiece  of  con- 
struction in  all  respects,  we  may 
cite  the  Third  Act  or  Othello,  every 
word  of  which  tells  ;  and  as  a  brief 
specimen  of  the  easy,  rapid,  culmin- 
ating construction  in  speeches,  read 
this  of  Shylock  to  Antonio,  and  note 
how,  by  simple  enumeration  of  by- 
gone and  existing  conditions,  the 
whole  passion  of  the  situation  is 
brought  out. 

"  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
On  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies  and  my  usances. 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug : 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our 

tribe. 

You  call  me  misbelierer,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine  ; 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  my  own. 
Well,  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my 

aid : 

Go  to,  then ;  you  come  to  me  and  you  say, 
'Shylock,  we  would  have  monies' — You 

say  so; 
You  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my 

head, 
And  foot  me,  as"  you  spurn  a  stranger 

cur 
Over  your  threshold :    monies  is  your 

suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?  should  I  not 

say 

Hath  a  dog  money  ?    Is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondsman's 

key, 

With  bated  breath,  and  whispering  hum- 
bleness, 
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Say  this — 

'  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday 
last, 

You  spurned  me  such  a  day ;  another 
time 

You  called  me  dog — and  for  these  cour- 
tesies 

I'll  lend  you  thus  much  monies.' " 

These  principles  of  Economy  and 
Selection — and,  in  the  drama,  the 
further  principle  of  Climax  in  speech, 
scene,  and  act — regulate  the  whole 
art  of  construction ;  and  they  are  as 
valid  in  the  novel  as  in  the  drama ; 
although,  from  the  great  differences 
introduced  by  the  form  of  the  nar- 
rative, they  are  less  rigorously  de- 
manded in  the  novel.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  reader  is  more  patient  than  a 
spectator,  and  that  the  novelist  has 
a  much  greater  space  at  his  disposal 
than  the  dramatist,  renders  the  con- 
struction of  a  novel  necessarily  freer 
than  that  of  a  drama.  And  the  fact 
that  in  the  novel  the  persons  are  de- 
scribed instead  of  being  seen,  renders 
it  necessary  that  the  author  should 
supplement  as  far  as  possible  this  in- 
ferior vividness  of  presentation,  by  a 
more  minute  detail,  both  physical 
and  moral.  He  must  describe  the 
tones  and  looks  of  his  characters ;  on 
the  stage  these  would  be  represented. 
He  must  make  up  for  this  inferiority 
of  presentation  by  telling  us  more 
accurately  the  mental  condition  of 
his  characters.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
comments  and  reflections  of  the 
novelist  are  real  aids  to  his  effect, 
and  become  part  of  his  construction. 
Where,  however,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  he  wanders  into  mere  reflection 
and  digression,  suggested  by,  but 
not  elucidating  his  characters  and 
situations,  he  is  guilty  of  a  fault  in 
construction ;  the  reader  omits  the 
passage  for  him,  by  skipping  it. 

If  the  foregoing  brief  account  of 
construction  is  correct,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  Tom  Jones,  so 
far  from  being  a  masterpiece  of  con- 
struction, is,  in  truth,  a  very  ill-con- 
structed novel.  Pride  and  Prejudice 
is  a  finely -constructed  work,  and 
shows  what  a  fine  artistic  sense  Miss 
Austen  had.  The  ease  and  natural- 
ness of  the  evolution  of  the  story  are 
so  perfect,  that  only  very  critical 
readers  are  aware  of  its  skill  in  selec- 
tion. Take  it  to  pieces,  examine  the 
characters,  scenes,  and  dialogues,  in 
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relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
story,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is 
nothing  superfluous — that  all  this 
variety  is  secretly  tending  to  one 
centre  ;  that  all  this  ease  of  na- 
ture, which  looks  so  like  the  ordinary 
life  of  every  day,  is  subordinate  to  the 
principles  of  Economy  and  Selection  ; 
and  that  nothing  is  dragged  in,  no- 
thing is  superfluous.  Then  turn  to 
Tom  Jones,  and  remember  that 
while  scarcely  any  one  has  insisted 
on  Miss  Austen's  construction,  every 
one  insists  on  the  excellence  of 
Fielding. 

What  the  critics  probably  meant  to 
convey,  was  their  sense  that  in  Tom 
Jones  a  great  variety  of  characters  are 
brought  together,  and  that  the  scenes 
succeed  each  other  with  great  rapid- 
ity and  animation:  new  adventures 
always  springing  up,  and  yet  with  a 
certain  unity  of  story  linking  them 
all  together.  Expectation  is  always 
on  the  alert.  The  story  seldom  flags. 
But  while  we  admit  the  great  variety 
and  unflagging  animation  of  the 
story,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
the  art  by  which  these  are  attained 
is  of  a  very  vulgar  kind,  and  quite 
unable  to  withstand  serious  examin- 
ation. It  is  no  great  feat  to  achieve 
variety,  when  the  hero  is  sent  forth 
on  his  adventures;  and  in  passing 
from  place  to  place,  and  inn  to  inn, 
every  person  he  meets  on  the  road  is 
made  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  and 
vanish,  or  to  be  used  up  afterwards, 
at  any  point  of  the  story  where  his 
introduction  may  be  convenient.  It 
is  no  feat  to  weave  a  number  of 
figures  on  the  tapestry,  when  the 
new  threads  may  be  introduced  at 
any  moment,  and  left  broken,  or 
taken  up  again  at  any  moment.  To 
crowd  coincidences  of  the  most  im- 
probable kinds;  to  bring  to  every 
spot  the  very  persons  needed  at  the 
very  time  ;  to  make  every  adventure 
link  itself  on  to  the  story  by  the  sim- 
ple method  of  making  the  persons, 
hitherto  unmentioned,  related  to  the 
actors  in  the  story  ; — to  do  this  may 
give  variety  and  animation,  and  with 
uncritical  readers  may  look  like  skil- 
ful story-telling ;  but  it  is  the  vulgar 
art  of  inferior  writers ;  and  Fielding 
is  not  content  with  even  this  waiving 
of  all  claim  to  higher  rank.  A  Dumas 
will  employ  this  method  of  exciting 
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curiosity,  but  he  will  respect  the 
principle  of  Economy,  even  when 
violating  that  of  Selection  :  he  will 
not  add  superfluity  to  improbability. 
But  Fielding's  boasted  construction 
has  not  even  this  merit.  An  im- 
mense proportion  of  Tom  Jones  is 
episodical.  It  is  a  poor  excuse  to 
say  that  these  episodes  give  variety 
to  the  work  :  a  collection  of  separate 
tales,  not  professing  to  be  a  whole, 
but  only  professing  to  depict  various 
aspects  of  life,  would  not  form  a  well- 
constructed  novel ;  and  if  Fielding 
is  episodical,  it  is  simply  because  he 
wanted  to  produce  the  effect  of  va- 
riety, and  was  not  artist  enough  to 
make  the  variety  spring  from  and 
tend  to  unity. 

A  glance  at  the  succession  of  the 
scenes  will  best  display  the  con- 
struction of  Tom  Jones.  Up  to  the 
time  when  Jones  is  dismissed  from 
home  the  construction  has  been  on 
the  whole  excellent.  One  of  the 
first  persons  Jones  meets  is  Par- 
tridge,— the  first  of  a  series  of  coin- 
cidences which  are  inartistically 
brought  about.  Then  follows  the 
rescue  of  the  Man  of  the  Hill,  and 
his  tedious  story — six  chapters  of 
episode  which  have  not  the  slight- 
est bearing  on  the  action  !  No 
sooner  have  we  escaped  this  episode 
than  another  rescue  awaits  us  :  the 
screams  of  a  woman  call  Jones  to 
the  rescue  ;  the  woman  turns  out  to 
be  Lucy  Waters,  of  whom  we  have 
heard  nothing  since  Allworthy  dis- 
missed her  years  ago  with  a  good 
counsel ;  and  the  man  turns  out  to  be 
Ensign  Brotherton,  who  two  days  ago 
made  his  escape  from  confinement, 
and  having  the  fear  of  the  charge 
of  murder  nanging  over  him,  would 
have  made  all  haste  to  quit  this 
part  of  the  country;  but  the  au- 
thor wanted  the  rogue  to  be  Ensign 
Brotherton,  and  so  the  double  co- 
incidence was  invented.  Not  very 
subtle  art  this.  Jones  then  conducts 
Mrs  "Waters  to  the  inn  at  Upton; 
upon  which  there  follows  another 
episode — the  fight  between  the  land- 
lord and  Jones,  Susan  and  Partridge 
— wholly  superfluous, — interrupted 
by  another  coincidence,  the  arrival  of 
the  troop  to  which  Captain  Waters 
belongs,  and  the  recognition  of  Mrs 
Waters  by  the  sergeant. 
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Sophia  and  Mrs  Honor,  by  the 
usual  trick,  arrive  at  the  very  same 
inn  at  Upton  :  and  Squire  Western, 
of  course,  follows.  In  scampering 
over  the  country  every  one  is  brought 
into  the  required  place,  and  at  the  pre- 
cise time.  Sophia  quits  the  inn  and 
encounters  her  cousin,  Mrs  Fitz- 
patrick,— a  relationship  never  hint- 
ed at  before, — and  the  two  proceed 
together  to  London ;  which,  besides 
being  another  clumsy  coincidence, 
leads  to  a  further  superfluity  in  the 
digression  occupied  by  Mrs  Fitz- 
patrick's  story,  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  action, 
Sophia,  when  thrown  from  her  horse, 
loses  her  pocket-book  ;  and,  of 
course,  the  beggar  who  subsequently 
finds  it  carries  it  to  Jones — he 
being  the  person  whom  the  author 
wants  to  possess  it.  Jones  and 
Partridge  pursue  their  journey  ;  and 
at  the  inn  come  upon  a  puppet- 
show,  which  not  only  gives  occasion 
to  a  description  of  the  performance 
and  a  digression  on  puppet-shows  • 
but  to  the  usual  scenes  of  quarrel  and 
uproar  which  constitute  the  uniform 
variety  of  this  work :  without  the 
discovery  of  two  persons  breaking 
the  seventh  commandment,  and  the 
cheap  humour  of  a  bloody  nose, 
Fielding  would  often  be  put  to  it  to 
raise  a  laugh.  To  point  out  the  utter 
superfluity  of  such  scenes  would,  in 
Jonnson's  phrase,  be  to  waste  words 
on  "  unresisting  imbecility,  on  faults 
too  gross  for  observation,  too  obvious 
for  detection."  Yet  no  sooner  are 
these  scenes  terminated  than  the 
scene  with  the  gypsies  is  dragged  in, 
and  again  we  have  the  old  ma- 
chinery of  Partridge  breaking  the 
seventh  commandment,  and  being  de- 
tected in  the  fact !  We  need  not 
weary  the  reader  by  enumerating 
the  rest  of  the  superfluous  scenes 
which  violate  the  most  elementary 
rules  of  construction.  Enough  has 
already  been  said  to  show,  that  when 
critics  have  been  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing Tom  Jones  a  masterpiece 
of  construction,  they  have  oeen 
echoing  a  statement  which,  on  ex- 
amination, the  slightest  knowledge 
of  art  would  have  enabled  them  to 
refute. 

The  only  detail  in  construction 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen  in- 
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sisted  on,  is  the  skill  with  which  the 
secret  of  Jones's  parentage  is  kept. 
Without  retorting,  as  we  certainly 
might,  that  the  secret  itself  excites 
no  interest  at  all,  after  the  first  chap- 
ters, we  will  merely  point  out  the 
extreme  clumsiness  of  its  disclosure. 
How  could  the  reader  form  any  guess 
as  to  Tom's  father,  when  the  very 
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faculties  will  enable  a  man  to  know 
aspects  of  human  nature  with  which 
he  does  not  sympathise  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  artist  is  like  Ulysses,  who 
learns  from  what  he  has  experienced : 
efiadfv  «'(£'  &v  eiradf.  He  may  depict 
what  he  can  see  and  hear — the  sal- 
low complexion  and  the  snuffling 
drawl  of  a  puritan  ;  but,  to  depict  the 


existence  of  that  person  is  never  even  puritan's  feelings  he  must  have  the 
dimly  alluded  to,  until  the  disclosure  germ  of  religious  enthusiasm.  He 
takes  place  ?  We  soon  make  up  our  may  depict  the  pedantry,  the  oddi- 
minds  that  Bridget  Allworthy  is  the  ties,  and  the  abstractedness  of  the 
mother ;  but  as  no  mention  whatever  scholar,  but  he  must  have  the 
is  made  of  Mr  Summer,  until  we  scholar's  love  and  enthusiasm  before 
hear  that  he  was  Tom's  father,  and  as  he  can  portray  the  scholar's  charac- 
we  are  not  even  led  to  suspect  that  ter.  He  may  describe  the  generous 

acts  of  a  generous  man,  but  he  will 
fall  into  the  mawkish  unreality  of  a 
Mr  Allworthy,  if  he  attempt  to  por- 
tray moral  purity  and  elevation, 
without  himself  possessing  real  ele- 
vation of  mind ;  and  we  shall  feel 


there  was  any  one  holding  the  place 
of  that  curate,  the  skill  with  which 
the  secret  is  kept  is  surely  not  of  a 
very  admirable  kind. 

The  question  of  construction  being 
one  which  admits  of  definite  argu- 
ment, we  have  been  induced  to  dwell 
on  it.  If  the  critics  are  found  to  be 
so  hopelessly  wrong  on  this  point, 
there  is  more  justification  in  our  sus- 
picion that  they  may  be  equally 


that  the  character  is  elevated  be- 
cause it  is  on  stilts,  not  because  its 
proportions  aie  lofty.  Fielding  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  acute  obser- 
vation, of  hearty  kindliness,  and 


wrong  on  others  less  susceptible  of    generous  impulse,  but  of  a  nature 

neither  deep  nor  many-sided.  He 
was  immensely  clever,  without  a 
spark  of  poetical  genius.  To  admit 
that  he  had  none  of  Shakespeare's 
genius  and  poetical  quality,  is  to 
admit  that  there  were  vast  blanks 
in  his  mind.  He  was  superior  to  all 
his  contemporaries  within  the  range 
of  his  own  tether ;  but  that  range 
was  not  wide.  His  knowledge  is 
knowingness.  He  was  familiar  with 
country  squires,  innkeepers,  sharpers, 
sluts,  pettifoggers,  waiting- women, 
and  ignorant  parsons;  his  familiarity 
with  them  has  enabled  him  to  paint 
them  in  vivid  and  enduring  colours. 
This  is  not  slight  praise.  Of  the 


demonstration. 

We  hear  much  of  Fielding's  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  his  Shakespearean  insight  into 
character.  Are  these  also  exagge- 
rated 1  Hazlitt  says  that  Fielding's 
novels  "  are  not  most  remarkable 
for  sentiment,  imagination,  nor  wit, 
nor  even  humour,  but  for  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. ...  As  a  mere  observer  of 
human  nature  he  was  little  inferior 
to  Shakespeare,  though  without  any 
of  the  genius  and  poetical  qualities 
of  his  mind."  To  be  candid,  this 
sentence  is  almost  startling  to  us, 
from  the  excess  of  its  exaggeration. 
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We  find  it  impossible  to  ascribe  a  thousands  who  have  attempted  fic- 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  tion,  it  can  be  said  of  only  some  half- 
to  one  so  utterly  without  seriousness, 


so  ludicrously  incompetent  to  por- 
tray any  of  the  deeper  emotional  and 
intellectual  forms  of  life.  Knowledge 
of  human  nature  is  not  to  be  attained 
through  observation,  but  through 
sympathy.  Where  the  sympathy  is 
extensive  and  profound,  the  know- 
ledge may  be  various  and  deep ; 
where  the  sympathy  is  narrow,  the 
knowledge  will  necessarily  be  super- 
ficial. No  acuteness  of  the  observing 


dozen.  But  it  is  not  the  praise  we 
bestow  on  Shakespeare  or  Scott. 
Even  Fielding's  most  admired  and 
most  exquisite  creation,  Parson 
Adams,  who  has  immortalised  a  very 
poor  work,  is  painted  entirely  from 
the  outside,  and  is  an  exquisite  con- 
ception rather  than  an  admirable  por- 
trait. The  most  complete  character 
he  has  drawn  is,  in  our  opinion, 
Squire  Western,  who  is  painted  to 
the  life,  who  never  loses  his  indivi- 
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duality,  and  ia  indeed  worthy  a  place 
in  Shakespeare's  gallery  ;  where  also 
we  may  place  Blifil,  the  best  villain 
ever  drawn,  although  we  only  know 
him  in  his  villany.  The  attempts  at 
character  in  Thwackum,  Square,  Sup- 
ple, and  Partridge,  rise  no  higher 
than  caricatures.  Partridge  does  not 
even  retain  the  small  individuality  of 
a  caricature — he  is  introduced  as  a 
sort  of  Sancho  uttering  proverbs,  but 
soon  drops  them  :  and  remains  one 
of  those  comic  persons  whose  drollery 
we  are  to  take  on  trust :  we  are  tola 
he  is  comical,  but  we  never  laugh  at 
what  he  says. 

Hazlitt  further  remarks  that  "  the 
extreme  subtlety  of  observation  on 
the  springs  of  human  conduct  in 
ordinary  characters  is  only  equalled 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivances 
in  bringing  those  springs  into  play 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay  open  their 
smallest  irregularity."  Of  Blifil  this 
is  truly  said ;  but  with  regard  to  all  the 
other  characters,  we  think  that  there 
is  not  only  a  deficiency  of  subtlety, 
but  that  the  contrivances  are  of  the 
most  stagey  and  inartistic  kind. 
Fielding  makes  his  characters  dis- 
close their  motives  and  insincerities 
by  those  sudden  changes  of  tone  and 
manner  which  have  from  time  im- 
memorial been  the  refuge  of  weak 
writers  :  profuse  civility  is  suddenly 
changed  into  insolence,  directly  the 
poverty  of  the  person  so  treated  is 
discovered.  This  is  not  Nature's 
method  ;  nor  is  it  the  method  of 
good  art.  Characters  do  not  betray 
themselves  antithetically  and  trans- 
parently, but  incidentally  and  in- 
voluntarily. Fielding  had  a  keen  eye, 
and  a  large  experience  of  everyday 
life  and  everyday  people  ;  his  appre- 
ciation of  characteristics,  and  his 
great  dramatic  ventriloquism  (admir- 
able qualities)  make  you  believe  in 
his  persons  as  actual  existences ; 
but  you  see  and  hear  his  persons, 
you  do  not  know  them.  Often  you 
do  not  believe  in  them.  One  cannot 
believe  in  Allworthy,  in  Mrs  Miller, 
in  the  virtuous  highwayman,  or  in 
Dr  Blifil.  This  last-named  person  is 
a  striking  failure.  The  scheming 
scoundrel,  having  succeeded  in  his 
schemes  to  get  his  brother  married 
to  Bridget,  is  disgusted  with  that 


brother's  coldness.  "  The  Doctor  re- 
monstrated with  him  privately  con- 
cerning this  behaviour,  but  could 
obtain  no  other  satisfaction  than  the 
following  plain  declaration :  '  If  you 
dislike  anything  in  my  brother's 
house,  sir,  you  know  you  are  at 
liberty  to  quit  it.'  This  strange, 
cruel,  and  almost  unaccountable  in- 
gratitude in  the  Captain  absolutely 
broke  the  poor  Doctor's  heart.  .  .  . 
He  went  directly  to  London,  where 
he  died  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart — 
a  distemper  which  kills  many  more 
than  is  generally  imagined."  Had 
this  been  written  by  a  modern  au- 
thor, we  know  some  critics  who 
would  have  made  not  a  little  merry 
with  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
implied.  Nor  would  they  fail  to 
remark  that  Mr  Fitzpatrick,  after 
pulling  out  a  handful  of  guineas  to 
bribe  the  chambermaid,  is  said,  half- 
a-dozen  pages  further  on,  to  have 
been  so  poor  that  he  was  forced  to 
share  his  friend's  bed,  not  being  able 
to  pay  for  one.  There  are  many 
readers  to  whom  such  venial  errors 
are  of  no  moment.  If  the  book 
amuses  them,  they  are  indifferent 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  carefully 
or  carelessly  written.  To  these  we 
have  nothing  to  say.  Our  protest 
is  against  those  who  hold  up  Tom 
Jones  as  a  work  of  art,  and  Field- 
ing as  a  great  painter  of  character. 
A  painter  of  manners,  and  an  amus- 
ing story-teller,  is  a  valuable  posses- 
sion for  any  literature ;  and  we  do 
not  remember  any  one  whom  we 
should  place  above  Fielding  as  a 
painter  of  manners ;  but  we  must 
turn  our  pens,  and  abdicate  the 
judgment-seat  altogether,  if  we  are 
to  pronounce  him  a  great  artist,  or  a 
great  painter  of  human  nature. 

"As  a  picture  of  manners,"  says 
one  who  nas  surely  a  right  to  be 
heard,  but  whose  strange  and  some- 
what wilful  exaggerations  of  eulogy 
render  his  criticisms  less  acceptable 
than  they  would  otherwise  be,  "  the 
novel  of  Tom  Jones  is  indeed  ex- 
quisite— as  a  work  of  construction 
auite  a  wonder  :  the  by-play  of  wis- 
dom, the  power  of  observation,  the 
multiplied  felicitous  turn  of  thoughts, 
the  varied  character  of  the  great 
comic  epic,  keep  the  reader  in  a  per- 
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petual  admiration  and  curiosity ;"  * 
and  a  little  further  on  a  string  of 
eulogistic  apostrophes  contains  such 
sentences  as  these  :  "  What  a  vast 
sympathy  !  what  a  cheerfulness, 
what  a  manly  relish  of  life  !  what  a 
love  of  humankind  !  what  a  poet  i& 
here  ! — watching,  meditating,  brood- 
ing, creating !  what  multitudes  of 
truths  has  that  man  left  behind 
him  ! "  Thackeray  is  a  master  of 
grave  irony,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  these  eulogies  may  be,  like  his 
damnatory  praise  of  Addison,  a  satire 
on  the  nonsense  which  is  current 
about  Fielding.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  him  serious  in  attributing 
poetical  and  philosophical  genius  to 
the  author  of  Tom  Jones;  difficult 
to  imagine  what  can  be  meant  by  the 
"  truths  "  that  writer  has  left.  But, 
if  he  is  serious,  we  must  assu-me  that 
he  is  speaking  of  Fielding  from  his 
youthful  recollection ;  in  which  case, 
m  all  modesty,  we  beg  him  to  take 
Tom  Jones  down  from  his  shelves, 
and  look  into  it  for  the  evidence  of 
poetry,  sympathy,  and  insight. 

The  aeadness  to  Nature  which 
Fielding  exhibits  is  rather  character- 
istic of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
must  not  be  made  a  special  reproach 
to  him  ;  but  it  is  very  significant  of 
his  intensely  unpoetical  mind,  that 
when  he  has  to  describe  natural 
phenomena,  he  takes  refuge  from  his 
incompetence  by  treating- the  subject 
as  matter  for  burlesque.  This,  you 
will  say,  was  the  comic  turn  he 
wished  to  give  it.  Perhaps  so  ;  the 
comedy  is  very  dreary,  yet  we  will 
accept  the  excuse.  But,  unhappily 
for  his  pretensions  as  a  poet,  he  is 
not  always  burlesque  ;  and  when  he 
intends  to  be  poetical,  this  is  the 
sort  of  maudlin  he  produces. 

"  It  was  now  a  pleasant  evening  in  the 
latter  end  of  June,  when  our  hero  was 
walking  in  a  most  delicious  grove,  where 
the  gentle  breezes  fanning  the  leaves, 
together  with  the  sweet  trilling  of  a 
murmuring  stream,  and  the  melodious 
notes  of  nightingales,  formed  altogether 
the  most  enchanting  harmony.  In  this 
scene,  so  sweetly  accommodated  to  love, 
he  meditated  on  his  dear  Sophia.  While 
his  wanton  fancy  roved  unbounded  over 
all  her  beauties,  and  his  lively  imagina- 


tion painted  the  charming  maid  in  va- 
rious ravishing  forms,  his  warm  heart 
melted  with  tenderness;  and  at  length, 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground  by  the 
side  of  a  gently  murmuring  brook,  he 
broke  forth  into  the  following  ejacula- 
tion : 

" '  0  Sophia,  would  Heaven  give  thee  to 
my  arms,  how  blest  would  be  my  condi- 
tion !  Curst  be  that  fortune  which  sets 
a  distance  between  us  !  Was  I  but  pos- 
sessed of  thee,  one  only  suit  of  rags  thy 
whole  estate,  is  there  a  man  on  earth, 
whom  I  would  envy  !  How  contemptible 
would  the  brightest  Circassian  beauty, 
dressed  in  all  the  jewels  of  the  Indies, 
appear  to  my  eyes  !  But  why  do  I  men- 
tion another  woman  ]  Could  I  think  my 
eyes  capable  of  looking  at  any  other  with 
tenderness,  these  hands  should  tear  them 
from  my  head.  No,  my  Sophia,  if  cruel 
fortune  separates  us  for  ever,  my  soul 
shall  dote  on  thee  alone.  The  chastest 
constancy  will  I  ever  preserve  to  thy 
image.  Though  I  should  never  have  pos- 
session of  thy  charming  person,  still  shalt 
thou  alone  have  possession  of  all  my 
thoughts,  my  love,  my  soul.  Oh  !  my 
fond  heart  is  so  wrapped  up  in  that  ten- 
der bosom,  that  the  brightest  beauties 
would  for  me  have  no  charms.  Sophia, 
Sophia  alone  shall  be  mine  !  What  rap- 
tures are  in  that  name  !  I  will  engrave 
it  on  every  tree ! ' " 

Now,  we  appeal  to  the  reader's  can- 
dour to  say,  if  such  a  passage  were 
quoted  from  a  modern  novel  by  some 
contemptuous  critic,  whether  that  no- 
vel would  be  "  asked  for  at  the  libra- 
ries ? "  It  is  a  sample  of  much  of  the 
serious  writing  to  be  found  in  Field- 
ing ;  but,  if  it  stood  alone,  it  would 
be  enough  to  give  us  the  measure  of 
his  claims  as  a  serious  writer.  We 
will  not  insult  the  reader  by  more 
citations.  That  one  shall  suffice. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  the  utter  absence  of 
anything  like  poetry  or  sentiment 
that  we  must  ascribe  the  failure  of 
Fielding  to  interest  women  and 
foreigners.  It  is  not  his  coarseness 
alone  which  keeps  Fielding  out  of  the 
hands  of  women  ;  certainly  it  is  not 
that  which  keeps  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  foreigners ;  it  is  the  clumsy 
incompetence  with  which  he  treats 
every  serious  scene.  In  France  and 
Germany  we  find  men  ready  enough  to 
welcome  Goldsmith,  Sterne,  Richard- 
son— but  they  have  never  at  any  time 
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welcomed  Fielding  ;  which  would  be 
almost  inconceivable  if  Fielding  really 
had  that  Shakespearean  knowledge 
and  insight  with  which  he  is  so  lib- 
erally credited. 

Of  the  humour  in  Tom  Jones  there 
will  necessarily  be  different  opinions. 
We  do  not  ourselves  esteem  it  of  a 
high  kind,  but  there  is  abundance  of  it. 
It  seems  to  us  much  lower  in  Quality 
than  that  of  Uncle  Toby  or  Waller 
S/iandy,  for  instance — depending,  as 
it  mostly  does,  on  physical  rather 
than  on  mental  incongruities,  and 
dealing  somewhat  too  profusely  in 
what  may  be  called  practical  jok- 
ing. There  is  great  vivacity,  and  a 
constant  strain  of  irony ;  but  there  is 
little  of  that  quiet  humour  which, 
without  extorting  a  positive  laugh, 
deliciously  titillates  the  mind,  and 
constantly  recurs  like  a  pleasant  tune. 
The  best  touch  we  remember  is  where 
Mrs  Western  says  to  her  niece,  "  I 
was  never  so  handsome  as  you, 
Sophy  •  yet  I  had  something  of  you 
formerly.  /  was  called  the  cruel  Par- 
thenissa.  Kingdoms  and  states,  as 
Tully  Cicero  says,  undergo  alteration, 
and  so  must  the  human  form."  We 
should  describe  Tom  Jones  as  abound- 
ing in  liveliness,  coarse  fun,  and  irony, 
but  not  in  fine  humour.  There  is 
much  invention  of  comic  situation, 
such  as  extorts  the  ready  laughter 
of  youth,  and  such  as  one  may  find 
in  still  greater  abundance  in  Paul  de 
Kock.  The  irony  is  sometimes  very 
good,  as  where,  after  Mrs  Partridge 
has  unmercifully  belaboured  her  hus- 
band, the  parish  rings  with  the  report 
that  the  schoolmaster  has  killed  his 
wife ;  and  where  Allworthy  is  de- 
scribed as  having  done  so  much  good 
in  the  country  that  he  had  made  every 
one  in  it  his  enemy  ;  again,  the  talk 
of  the  parish  respecting  nis  behaviour 
in  receiving  the  child  and  not  punish- 
ing its  mother ;  and  where  the  same 
people  are  in  arms  about  Tom's  dis- 
missal ;  "  nay,  the  very  persons  who 
had  before  censured  this  good  man 
for  the  kindness  and  tenderness 
shown  to  a  bastard  (his  own,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  opinion),  now  cried 
out  as  loudly  against  turning  his  own 
child  out  of  doors.  One  thing  must 
not  be  omitted,  that,  in  their  cen- 
sures on  this  occasion,  none  ever  men- 
tioned the  sum  contained  in  the 


paper  which  Allworthy  gave  Jones, 
which  was  no  less  than  five  hundred 
pounds  :  but  all  agreed  that  he  was 
sent  away  penniless,  and  some  said 
naked,  from  his  father's  house."  We 
will  also  give  a  specimen  of  this 
irony,  which  is  amusing  enough, 
though  somewhat  artificial.  It  is  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  inn  where  the 
landlord, 

"Who  had  been  called  out  by  the 
arrival  of  a  horseman  at  the  gate,  now 
returned  into  the  kitchen,  and  with  an 
affrighted  countenance  cried  out,  '  What 
do  you  think,  gentlemen?  The  rebels 
have  given  the  Duke  the  slip,  and  have 
almost  got  to  London.  It  is  certainly 
true,  for  a  man  on  horseback  told  me 
just  now.' 

"  '  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart,' 
cries  Pai-tridge ;  '  then  there  will  be  no 
fighting  in  these  parts.' 

" '  I  am  glad,'  cries  the  clerk,  '  for  a 
better  reason  ;  for  I  would  always  have 
right  take  place.' 

" '  Ay,  but,'  said  the  landlord, '  I  have 
heard  some  people  say  this  man  hath  no 
right.' 

"  '  I  will  prove  the  contrary  in  a  mo- 
ment,' cries  the  clerk, '  if  my  father  dies 
seized  of  a  right — do  you  mind  me,  seized 
of  a  right,  I  say — doth  not  that  right 
descend  to  his  son  as  well  as  another  ?' 

"  '  But  how  can  he  have  any  right  to 
make  us  papishes  ? '  says  the  landlord. 

" '  Never  fear  that,'  cries  Partridge. 
'  As  to  matter  of  right,  the  gentleman 
there  hath  proved  it  clear  as  the  sun  ; 
and  as  to  the  matter  of  religion,  it's  quite 
out  of  the  case.  The  papists  themselves 
don't  expect  any  such  thing.  A  popish 
priest,  whom  I  know  very  well,  and  who 
is  a  very  honest  man,  told  me,  upon  his 
word  and  honour,  they  had  no  such 
design.' 

"  '  And  another  priest  of  my  acquain- 
tance,' said  the  landlady,  '  told  me  the 
same  thing.  But  my  husband  is  always 
so  afraid  of  papishes.  I  know  a  great 
many  papishes  that  are  very  honest  sort 
of  people,  and  spend  their  money  very 
freely  ;  and  it's  always  a  maxim  with  me 
that  one  man's  money  is  as  good  as 
another's.' 

" '  Very  true,  mistress,'  said  the  pup- 
pet-showman. '  I  don't  care  what  reli- 
gion comes,  provided  the  Presbyterians 
are  not  uppermost ;  for  they  are  ene- 
mies to  puppet-shows.' " 

On  the  question  of  the  morality 
of  Tom  Jones  we  will  not  dwell, 
because  we  suppose  that  there  can 
really  be  very  little  difference  of 
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opinion  as  to  the  insensibility  of 
the  author  to  the  clisgracefulness  of 
Tom's  relation  to  Lady  Bellaston. 

To  sum  up  the  points  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish,  it  appears  that, 
with  many  admirable  merits,  Tom 
Jones  has  not  one  surpassing  excel- 
lence. Its  construction  we  have 
proved  to  be  essentially  bad  of  its 
kind,  and  the  kind  very  low ;  so  far 
from  there  being  any  consummate  art, 
such  as  delicate  instinct  or  steady  re- 
flection would  have  suggested,  there 
is  only  the  vulgar  artifice  of  the 
ordinary  novelist,  rendered  more  ef- 
fective than  usual  by  an  unusual 
audacity  and  animation.  Its  cha- 
racter-painting is  admirable  of  its 
kind,  but  the  kind  is  not  high.  It 
admirably  represents  characteristics 
and  idioms.  It  fails  in  portraying 
characters  of  any  depth  or  variety, 
although  successful  in  sharply  de- 
fining and  sustaining  the  types 
chosen,  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
failure  here  and  there.  Its  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  is  by  no  means 
subtle  or  profound.  Its  humour 
is  coarse,  but  abundant.  Its  irony 
and  animal  spirits  keep  the  reader  in 
a  state  of  uninterrupted  amusement. 


Its  merit  as  a  picture  of  manners  is 
unsurpassed.  On  these  several  points 
we  may  expect  that  various  readers 
will  raise  various  pleas.  To  some, 
the  judgment  we  have  given  will 
seem  as  harsh  as  the  judgment  habi- 
tually given  seems  to  us  exaggerated. 
The  humour  will  be  estimated  more 
highly,  the  characters  will  be  thought 
more  subtle  and  profound,  the  know- 
ledge of  life  more  searching,  than  we 
are  able  to  admit.  On  such  points  it 
would  be  vain  to  expect  that  all  men 
should  agree  ;  or  that  those  who  have 
felt  and  expressed  a  long-cherished 
preference  should  be  willing  to  give 
it  up.  Without  any  such  expectation, 
we  simply  suggest  to  all  really  inde- 
pendent critics,  that,  instead  of  echo- 
ing their  own  or  other  men's  verdicts 
on  Tom  Jones,  they  should  take  the 
volumes  from  their  shelves,  and  try 
to  read  them  with  the  impartiality 
they  would  show  to  Balzac.  The 
only  point  which  admits  of  something 
like  demonstration  is  that  on  which 
the  critics  have  hitherto  been  most 
nearly  unanimous — namely,  the  con- 
struction of  Tom  Jones  ;  and  on  this 
point  we  believe  it  may  be  said  that 
we  have  proved  them  to  be  wrong. 
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THE  attack  on  the  day  following 
was  rather  harassing  to  the  defenders 
of  Rivelsby,  than  such  as  to  cause 
them  any  imminent  present  alarm. 
The  enemy's  archers,  posted  under 
cover  of  the  ditch  banks  which  crossed 
the  abbey  meadows  in  every  direc- 
tion, kept  up  a  discharge  which, 
though  not  very  fatal  in  its  effects, 
reduced  the  little  garrison  to  keep 
as  much  as  possible  within  shelter. 
The  greatest  difficulty  which  Foliot 
experienced  in  carrying  out  the  supe- 
rior's orders  for  the  defence,  was  to 
prevent  the  Brabanters  from  return- 
ing it.  The  attacking  party  were  too 
well  protected  for  this  to  be  done 
with  any  great  effect ;  and  since  it 
was  important  above  all  things  to 
economise  both  lives  and  ammuni- 
tion in  case  they  should  have  to  sus- 


tain a  siege  of  many  days,  it  was 
only  when  some  party,  more  daring 
than  the  rest,  attempted  to  form  a 
lodgment  for  themselves  nearer  the 
abbey  walls  that  the  legate's  im- 
patient mercenaries  were  allowed  to 
ply  their  trade  in  return,  which  they 
did  with  such  fatal  good- will  that 
their  enemies  were  soon  fain  to  con- 
tent themselves  at  a  safer  distance. 
Sir  Godfrey  himself  showed  boldly 
in  the  front,  cheering  and  encourag- 
ing his  men,  and  more  than  once  a 
shaft  from  the  walls  had  narrowly 
missed  him  ;  but  he  was  soldier 
enough  to  recognise,  however  un- 
willingly, the  fact  that  no  assault 
could  be  made  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, until  the  arrival  of  de  Lacy 
with  his  siege-engines  ;  and  had  sent 
messenger  after  messenger,  and  even 
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ridden  himself,  to  the  rising-ground 
that  fronted  Ladysmede  on  tne  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  which  com- 
manded the  line  of  his  ally's  expected 
approach. 

With-  even  more  anxiety  did  those 
at  Rivelsby  look  for  the  coming  of 
Longchamp.  The  abbot,  when  the 
first  alarm  of  Sir  Godfrey's  move- 
ment had  been  brought  by  Picot,  had 
despatched  Gaston  on  the  road  to- 
wards Ely,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  communicate  by  some  means  to 
the  legate  their  urgent  need  of  his 
assistance.  But  the  final  result  of 
the  deep  laid  conspiracy  which  had 
for  its  object  to  raise  Prince  John 
into  the  legate's  place  was  yet  un- 
certain ;  and  although  Longchamp 
himself  had  felt  confident  of  crushing 
it  at  once,  Abbot  Martin,  naturally 
less  sanguine,  and  hemmed  in  by  ene- 
mies at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
the  struggle,  could  not  repress  a 
strong  misgiving  as  to  his  success. 
The  helpless  guests  who  were  now 
dependent  on  his  protection  only 
added  to  his  own  anxieties,  while  he 
strove,  by  cheerful  looks  and  words, 
to  calm  theirs. 

Gladice  had  sat  at  the  window  of 
her  turret  watching  with  a  morbid 
fascination  the  movements  in  the 
attacking  forces  below.  Had  Abbot 
Martin  known  the  terrible  attraction 
which  the  scene  had  for  those  gentle 
eyes,  he  would,  of  very  charity,  have 
changed  her  quarters  even  to  some 
place  that  was  considered  less  secure ; 
or  at  least  have  blocked  up  that 
narrow  oylet  in  the  little  oratory, 
which  was  the  only  one  that  faced 
the  outer  walls;  Gladice  had  no  need, 
it  was  true,  to  visit  it  so  often  as  she 
did,  if  she  consulted  her  own  safety, 
though  it  could  have  been  only  a 
chance  bolt  that  could  have  entered 
there;  but  it  was  there  that  she 
spent  many  of  her  hours. 

And  now,  as  she  looked  towards 
the  low  hill  which  Sir  Godfrey  had 
watched  so  impatiently,  she  saw  it 
suddenly  crowned  with  a  clump  of 
spears.  They  soon  increased  in  num- 
bers, and  began  to  stream  down  the 
slooe  towards  the  monastery. 

It  is  the  legate ! "  she  almost 
shrieked  with  joy,  as  she  rushed  into 
the  adjoining  chamber  to  tell  her 
kinswoman  what  she  saw. 
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Dame  Elfhtld,  who  had  been  so- 
lacing her  weary  hours  with  the 
companionship  of  Giulio,  rose  and 
looked  out  towards  the  hill :  and 
though,  less  excited  than  her  niece, 
she  gently  warned  her  against  over- 
confidence,  she  too  thought  she  saw 
deliverance  at  hand. 

Wild  with  hope,  as  she  had  before 
been  patient  and  silent  in  her  almost 
despair,  Gladice  could  hardly  restrain 
herself  from  rushing  in  person  to  the 
abbot,  to  be  the  first,  as  was  probable, 
to  bear  him  the  joyful  tidings.  No 
time  was  lost,  however,  in  the  com- 
munication ;  and  finding  that  no  other 
locality  in  the  abbey  afforded  so  good 
a  view  of  the  distant  hill,  he  repair- 
ed at  once  to  the  garden  turret.  He 
looked  for  some  moments  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  advancing  force,  but 
made  scarce  any  reply  to  Gladice's 
eager  observations. 

"  My  eyes  are  nought,"  he  said,  as 
he  turned  from  the  window.  "  I 
made  bold,  under  your  fair  pardon, 
Dame  Elfhild,  to  bid  my  son  Waryn 
follow  me  hither  for  that  reason ;  he 
will  tell  us  what  he  makes  of  these 
new-comers." 

Hurried  steps  came  up  the  turret 
stairs,  and  Waryn  stood  at  the  open 
door.  Dame  Ehhild  was  self-pos- 
sessed enough  for  a  word  of  gracious 
welcome  ;  but  Gladice,  with  a  pain- 
ful eagerness  that  was  all  uncon- 
scious of  proprieties,  grasped  his 
arm  breathlessly,  and  led  him  to  the 
narrow  loophole. 

He  gazed  for  a  few  seconds,  which 
seemed  to  her  like  hours  ;  and  still 
he,  too,  said  nothing. 

"  It  is  the  good  bishop,  surely,  at 
last  ? — yonder  are  friends  come  to 
helpr  us  1—  Oh  heaven  !  say  it  is  so  !  * 

Waryn  looked  for  an  instant  into 
the  beautiful  face  that  met  his  own 
glance — only  too  truthful — with  one 
of  agony,  as  she  would  have  sunk  at 
his  feet,  it  seemed  to  him,  but  for 
the  arm  which  he  cast  for  an  instant 
round  her.  Then  he  looked  towards 
the  abbot,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  It  is  not  the  legate,  my  child," 
said  Abbot  Martin,  quietly. 

"  No,"  replied  Foliot,  as  he  gently 
released  Gladice  to  her  kinswoman, 
who  sought  to  soothe  and  calm  her. 

"Are  yon  de  Lacy's  men,  think 
you?"  said  the  abbot  to  Waryn, 
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whom  he  had  drawn  apart.  He  had 
heard  from  Picot  that  it  was  on  him 
that  the  confederates  depended  for 
the  assault. 

"  It  may  be,"  replied  Foliot — "they 
come  at  least  from  his  quarter.  It  can 
scarce  be  any  of  the  legate's  follow- 
ing." 

Poor  Gladice,  alas  !  had  forgotten 
that  Ely,  from  whence  they  expected 
help,  lay  on  the  other  side. 

"  Go  look  again,  Waryn,"  said  the 
superior,  "you  have  keen  eyes." 

The  slope  of  the  hill  was  by  this 
time  covered  with  the  new-comers, 
and  they  were  even  spreading  over 
the  lower  ground. 

"They  have  engines  with  them," 
said  Foliot,  after  watching  for  a  while, 
"  and  they  move  but  slowly." 

The  abbot,  without  replying  to 
Foliot,  was  turning  to  say  such  words 
of  comfort  to  the  others  as  he  could, 
when  a  voice  was  heard  at  the  door, 
inquiring  for  the  superior.  Waryn 
came  forward,  and  found  Raoul  there, 
eager  and  almost  breathless. 

"Andrew  the  sacrist  hath  sent 
me,"  said  he  :  "  that  heathen  de  Lacy 
is  coming  down  over  the  Esel-dyke 
with  his  heavy  rams  and  war-wolves, 
and  I  know  not  what  devilries." 

"Softly,"  said  Waryn;  "the  lord 
abbot  knows — go  down  again." 

"  Nay,  but  Andrew  saith  that  if 
word  could  be  but  sent  to  his  brother 
Ulph  at  the  mill-head  there,  they 
could  cut  the  dam  in  less  time  than 
one  could  say  a  paternoster,  and  lay 
the  Wastel-mead  under  water,  so  that 
they  should  scarce  get  such  heavy 
commodities  across — but  it  must  be 
on  the  instant,  if  it  be  done." 

"  By  my  faith,  it  might  be  done  ! " 
said  the  abbot,  coming  forward ;  "  a 
shrewd  wit  hath  brother  Andrew  at 
all  times — and  Ulph  may  be  depend- 
ed on — but  how  to  let  him  know? 
Nay,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
appointment,— "it  is  not  possible;  it 
were  but  throwing  a  life  away  to  try." 

"It  shall  be  tried,  nevertheless," 
said  Waryn.  "  Listen,  Raoul,  if  you 
love  me.  Saddle  me  the  chestnut 
which  you  profanely  call  the  Legate ; 
have  him  ready  for  me  at  the  east 
postern ;  I  will  ride  along  the  ditch 
till  I  get  straight  for  the  dyke-head," 
he  said,  turning  to  the  abbot  in  ex- 
planation; "and  when  I  strike  across, 


I  will  have  gained  half  a  bow-shot  on 
them  before  a  man  among  them  shall 
have  thought  enough  to  fix  an  arrow." 

"  It  is  but  waste  of  life,  Waryn," 
said  the  abbot, — "  it  shall  not  be." 

"  Bethink  you,  my  lord,"  said 
Foliot,  "  if  we  could  but  stay  de  Lacy 
and  his  train  even  for  a  day,  it  were 
all  the  odds  between  life  and  death — 
and  more  than  life  or  death — for 
those  at  Rivelsby." 

"If  it  offered  but  reasonable  chance, 
son  Waryn,  I  were  not  the  man  to 
say  you  nay.  I  reck  not  overmuch 
of  life,  even  for  thee — it  is  but  dross, 
if  it  be  hoarded  ;  it  is  gold  when  it 
is  nobly  spent.  But  it  may  not  be 
lavished  wantonly.  No  man  could 
hope  to  pass  through  yon  leaguer 
alive." 

Raoul  had'stopped,  as  he  was  rush- 
ing to  do  Foliot's  bidding,  to  hear 
what  the  abbot  said.  He  came  boldly 
into  the  chamber  now,  his  face  flush- 
ing red  and  pale  by  turns. 

"Let  me  go,  my  lord  abbot,"  he 
said — "my  life  will  make  none  rich 
or  poor,  whether  it  be  spent  or  hoard- 
ed. 

"  You ! "  said  the  abbot  and  Foliot 
in  the  same  breath — "and  we  to 
suffer  it  1 — never  ! " 

"Hear  me,"  said  the  young  es- 
quire, earnestly,  laying  his  hand  on 
Foliot's  arm.  "  Sir  Godfrey's  own 
men  are  posted  between  the  east  gate 
and  the  dyke-head.  They  know  me 
well ;  and  there  is  scarce  one  among 
them,  I  think,  would  lift  a  hand 
against  me  willingly,  if  but  for  old 
acquaintance  sake.  I  may  pass  them 
safely — they  may  think,  if  they  will, 
that  I  bear  some  word  of  parley. 
When  once  past  them,  I  will  ride  for 
life.  The  Legate,"  he  said,  smiling, 
"  will  soon  bear  me  out  of  bow-shot 
— and,  as  I  tell  you,  the  men  of  Ladys- 
mede's  hands  will  be  slow — the  rest 
are  far  enough." 

There  was  show  of  reason  in  what 
Raoul  said.  Still  the  abbot  hesitated, 
and  Foliot  even  more.  It  seemed  self- 
ish to  let  the  boy  risk  even  the  lesser 
danger.  He  only  became  the  more 
eager  in  his  entreaties  for  permission. 

"IwillrideonforSwinford  Bridge," 
he  said,  "  and  shall  be  safe  on  my 
road  to  Ely  while  you  are  cooped  up 
here.  Plead  for  me,  fair  lady,"  he 
said,  turning  suddenly  as  he  caught 
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Gladice's  eye ; "  I  will  bear  a  message 
for  you  to  your  noble  kinsman  of 
Ely/' 

"  He  says  but  too  true,  it  may  be," 
said  the  superior  to  Foliot  in  a  low 
voice  ;  "  he  may  have  full  as  much 
chance  of  safety  as  those  who  bide 
behind,  when  all  is  said." 

Raoul  took  their  hesitation  for 
assent.  Giulio  was  sitting  on  the 
floor,  turning  his  open  blue  eyes  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  gathering  from 
their  words  more  of  tne  real  peril  of 
the  situation  than  his  elders  were 
aware.  He  was  twisting  thoughtfully 
in  his  fingers  a  crimson  ribbon  which 
had  been  either  given  to  him,  or  he 
had  stolen,  from  Gladice's  hair.  Even 
llaoul's  jealous  dignity  had  conde- 
scended sometimes  to  be  his  play- 
fellow, and  the  boy  considered  the 
young  esquire  as  one  of  his  especial 
friends  :  he  had  crept  towards  him 
now,  and  held  his  hand  as  if  in 
mute  protest  against  his  going  away. 
Raoul  stooped  and  took  his  plaything 
from  him. 

"  Give  me  this,  Giulio,"  he  said. 
"  I  will  bear  it  to  my  lord  of  Ely  as  a 
token  that  a  fair  lady  prays  him  to 
make  no  delay.  Farewell ;  we  will 
have  merry  days  yet,  when  we  are  rid 
of  our  ill  neighbours." 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ; 
briefly,  but  not  without  strong  emo- 
tion, the  abbot  bid  him  God  speed 
upon  his  errand,  and  Waryn  accom- 
panied him  down  to  the  postern-gate. 
In  haste  the  good  chestnut  was  sad- 
dled, and  Raoul  mounted  and  rode 
gaily  forth.  They  watched  him  from 
the  abbey  walls  as  he  made  straight 
towards  the  spot  where  the  banner  of 
Sir  Godfrey  was  planted.  The  besieg- 
ers probably  thought  that  he  brought 
some  message  from  the  defenders  of 
the  monastery,  and  though  he  bore 
no  token  of  peace  or  parley,  none 
offered  to  molest  him  as  he  rode  out. 
When  he  was  near  enough  for  his 
person  to  be  recognised  by  some  of 
his  old  comrades  of  Ladysmede,  they 
were  more  likely  to  be  confirmed  in 
this  persuasion.  He  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  his  intention  of  pass- 
ing them  must  become  manifest, 
when  he  put  his  horse  to  his  full 
speed,  ana  dashed  forwards  through 
their  line.  De  Burgh  himself  had 
watched  him,  and  thought  for  the 
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moment  that  his  errant  follower  was 
either  coming  back  to  his  allegiance, 
or  had  been  chosen  as  the  bearer  of 
terms  of  surrender.  Great  was  his 
wrath  when  he  saw  the  esguire  gallop 
on,  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted  on 
some  other  errand  than  that  of  truce. 
Had  he  been  mounted  at  the  moment, 
he  would  have  pursued  him  in  person. 
As  it  was,  Raoul  had  left  his  enemies 
some  paces  alreadv  in  his  rear,  before 
the  knight's  wrathful  orders  to  shoot 
him  down  could  be  put  into  execu- 
tion?  even  had  they  fallen  upon  more 
willing  ears.  He  was  in  more  peril 
from  outlying  parties  further  on,  who 
aimed  at  him  as  he  flashed  by.  with 
more  or  less  precision.  But  let  no 
reader  marvel  if  bolt  and  arrow  flew 
harmless  past  him,  though  theyrained 
about  him  from  a  score  of  enemies. 
The  plume  was  cut  from  his  cap,  the 
light  lance  in  his  hand  was  dmted, 
but  Raoul  rode  on  untouched.  The 
hero  never  falls  until  his  work  is 
done. 

The  anxious  eyes  at  Rivelsby  could 
follow  his  movements  no  longer.  But 
he  had  reached  the  cottage  where  the 
sacrist's  brother  lived,  and  half-a- 
dozen  stout  arms  had  broken  down, 
the  sluice  before  the  two  or  three 
riders  who  had  been  distanced  by  the 
chestnut's  fleetness  could  come  up, 
and  Ulph  and  his  brave  sons  had 
effected  their  escape  into  the  thicket. 
The  waters  came  pouring  in  upon  the 
low  ground,  whicn  the  new  reinforce- 
ments had  by  this  time  reached,  and, 
filling  the  intersecting  ditches,  made 
the  whole  for  miles  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vast  lake.  It  was  al- 
most impossible  for  de  Lacv's  heavy 
engines  to  make  way  at  all.  Even 
the  horsemen  were  already  fast  be- 
coming embarrassed  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  advancing  safely  over  such 
treacherous  ground. 

Meanwhile  Raoul  rode  on  along  the 
embankment  itself,  in  the  direction 
ofSwinford.  His  movements  became 
again  visible  to  the  watchers  on  the 
abbey  walls.  He  passed  the  bridge, 
and  though  some  horsemen  of  Lord 
de  Lacy' s  company  had  taken  up  the 
pursuit,  the  speed  of  the  noble  animal 
he  rode  was  fast  leaving  them  in  the 
distance.  A  shout  of  irrepressible 
exultation  from  Waryn,  a  murmured 
thanksgiving  from  the  abbot,  clasped 
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hands  from  Gladice,  told  that  he  was 
safe.  Why  did  he  turn  after  he  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  ride  back  along 
the  other  bank  at  full  speed  for 
Eivelsby  ] 

"  God  in  heaven  ! "  cried  Waryn, 
"  the  boy  is  mad ! '" 

There  were  but  few  of  the  besiegers 
posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  except  a  strong  party  who  had 
it  in  charge  to  watch  the  approach  to 
the  water-gate.  Towards  that,  it 
was  evident,  Eaoul  was  now  fast 
galloping.  It  was  even  possible  he 
might  reach  the  bank  opposite,  shel- 
tered as  he  was  from  their  view  as 
yet  by  the  low  alder-thickets,  before 
they  were  aware  of  his  approach. 
But  how  to  cross  the  stream,  even 
then,  in  the  full  face  and  sight  of  his 
enemies  1 

With  a  hasty  word  to  the  abbot, 
Waryn  leapt  rather  than  ran  down 
the  turret  stair  into  the  abbey  court. 
Calling  to  three  or  four  whom  he  met 
to  follow  him,  he  gave  a  hasty  order 
to  man  the  wall  towards  the  river  in 
strong  force,  while  he  rushed  down 
himself  to  the  little  door  that  opened 
into  the  boat-house.  He  found  Picot 
there  before  him,  with  the  miller  and 
two  others.  They  were  seated  in  a 
small  flat  boat,  with  oars  in  readiness, 
and  the  hunter  was  watching  with 
ears  and  eyes  through  the  low  arch- 
way into  which  the  water  flowed. 
It  was  he  who  first  replied  to  Waryu's 
question  of  astonishment. 

"  He  told  me,  when  I  was  saddling 
for  him,  he  would  make  a  shift  to  be 
back  this  way,  if  he  swam  for  it. 
'Twas  of  no  use  to  speak  reasonably 
to  him — he  was  ever  a  headstrong 
boy.  But  we  will  give  him  a  chance 
for  it." 

They  had  not  waited  long,  though 
Waryn  felt  his  heart  throb  almost  to 
bursting,  when  they  could  see  Raoul 
galloping  along  the  bank  almost  with- 
in a  stone's  throw.  The  enemy  on  the 
other  side  had  by  this  time  seen  him 
too.  For  a  moment  they  gazed  in 
startled  amazement  at  the  solitary 
rider  as  he  flashed  upon  their  sight ; 
but  as  Waryn  and  his  companions 
pushed  the  boat  out  into  the  stream, 
bows  were  bent,  and  a  score  of  foes 
started  forwards  to  bar  his  passage. 
He  hurled  out  of  his  path,  by  the 


mere  force  of  his  career,  the  first  two 
or  three  who  threw  themselves  upon 
him  ;  but  before  the  boat  had  reached 
mid-stream,  one  arrow  at  least  had 
found  its  mark,  for  Raoul  was  reeling 
in  his  saddle.  Still  he  rode  on.  With 
loud  shouts  of  encouragement,  the 
party  in  the  boat  pulled  near  the  bank, 
themselves  the  mark  for  the  enemy's 
archers,  whilst  Dannequin  and  his 
cross -bowmen  did  their  part  gal- 
lantly from  the  walls,  and  their  every 
shot  told  well.  Panting  heavily,  and 
bleeding  from  more  than  one  wound, 
the  steed  which  carried  the  young 
esquire,  as  if  it  knew  instinctively 
that  there  only  could  safety  lie,  sprang 
with  him  into  the  river — for  his  rider 
hung  helpless  on  his  neck.  In  another 
instant  the  stout  miller  had  Raoul 
in  his  grasp*  and  lifted  him  by  main 
strength  into  the  boat ;  while  the 
noble  chestnut,  as  if  proudly  conscious 
that  his  work  was  done,  gave  one 
loud  snort,  and,  rolling  over,  floated 
dying  down  the  stream. 

The  water-gate  was  opened,  and, 
covered  by  a  storm  of  missiles  from 
their  friends  above,  a  strong  party  of 
the  defenders  sallied  out,  and  bore 
Raoul  and  more  than  one  wounded 
comrade  safe  within  the  walls.  They 
laid  the  young  esquire  down  on  the 
stone  pathway — for  he  was  pale  and 
bleeding  fast — while  one  of  the  Bene- 
dictines sought  to  stanch  his  wound. 
Waryn  stooped  over  him,  and  gently 
called  his  name.  For  an  instant  the 
bloodless  lips  parted,  the  blue  eyes 
opened,  and  a  faint  smile,  as  Waryn 
thought,  played  over  the  features  as  a 
floating  robe  swept  up,  and  Gladice 
once  more  knelt  beside  him — this 
time  in  vain.  Then  he  shivered,  and 
lay  still.  In  mute  sorrow  Foliot 
watched  him  ;  and  tearing  open  his 
throat-lace  to  aid  his  breathing,  he 
saw  a  bit  of  crimson  silk.  Gladice 
had  hid  her  face.  When  it  was 
too  plain  that  all  was  over,  Waryn 
stooped  and  kissed  the  boy's  fair 
forehead,  closed  the  blue  eyes  that 
had  lost  all  their  light,  half  moved 
the  ribbon  that  lay  there  on  his 
breast,  touched  it  with  his  lips,  and 
carefully  replaced  it ;  then,  casting  one 
irresolute  look  upon  Gladice  weeping 
on  the  abbot's  shoulder,  signed  to  the 
Benedictines  to  bear  away  the  dead. 
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CHAPTER   XL. — THE    ASSAULT. 


Twelve  days  already  the  siege  had 
lasted,  the  besiegers  daily  gathering 
strength.  With  difficulty,  when 
the  inundation  had  in  great  degree 
subsided,  some  of  the  smaller  engines 
had  been  brought  up  against  the 
walls.  Nothing  but  the  strong  de- 
fences of  the  monastery  and.  the  gal- 
lant spirit  of  its  garrison  could  have 
enabled  them  to  hold  out  against 
such  overwhelming  numbers.  But 
they  were  hard  beset.  Unprepared 
for  such  a  close  leaguer,  the  stores  of 
the  brotherhood  were  fast  being  ex- 
hausted by  the  daily  demands  of  the 
garrison,  although  the  poor  Brabant- 
ers  were  much  diminished  in  num- 
bers, and  none  grudged  them  now 
the  rations  which  they  earned  so 
well  If  Foliot  had  hitherto  learnt 
little  of  a  soldier's  trade,  he  was 
now,  at  all  events,  fast  acquiring  it. 
Though  indebted  to  the  abbot  and 
others  for  many  instructions  in  the 
detail  of  defence,  he  showed,  in  his 
power  of  quick  intelligence  and  rapid 
combination,  all  the  best  qualities  of 
a  commander.  The  quiet  firmness, 
too,  with  which  he  issued  his  com- 
mands, and  his  constant  presence 
•where  most  needed,  soon  gave  both 
the  retainers  of  the  abbey  and  their 
foreign  allies  implicit  confidence  in 
their  new  commander. 

The  besiegers  were  known  to  be 
now  mining  the  eastern  wall.  A  side- 
gate,  long  disused,  and  a  small  tower 
above  it,  were  ascertained  to  be  the 
point  of  their  operations.  The  abbey 
garrison  were  too  weak  in  force 
either  to  make  a  sally  to  destroy  the 
mine  and  its  workmen,  or  to  counter- 
mine with  any  hope  of  success.  A 
hasty  fortification  was  thrown  up,  by 
pulling  down  some  stabling  hard  by, 
so  as  to  form  an  inner  line  of  defence 
which  might  still  hold  the  enemy  at 
bay,  in  case  the  original  wall  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  springing  of  the  mine. 
In  this  operation  the  brethren  them- 
selves had  been  employed  by  relays 
day  and  night,  under  the  active  su- 
perintendence of  the  sacrist,  aided 
silently  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
their  guest  of  the  black  vizard,  who 
not  only  wielded  his  mattock  with  a 


skill  and  strength  which  won  the 
brawny  sacrists  admiration,  but 
showed  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  arts  of  fortification  which  the 
churchman  could  not  boast.  More 
than  one  of  the  Benedictines  lost 
their  lives  while  thus  engaged,  al- 
though means  had  been  taken  to  pro- 
tect them  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
missiles  of  the  besiegers,  and  a  cover 
had  been  formed  under  the  direction 
of  the  pilgrim  (whose  signs  the  party 
had  learned  to  understand  and  obey 
far  more  readily  than  the  orders  of 
the  sacrist),  which  saved  many  a 
life  and  limb. 

Paler  and  more  anxious  day  by  day 
grew  the  abbot's  countenance,  as 
every  hour,  in  reply  to  his  restless 
inquiries,  some  new  casualty  was  re- 
ported to  him,  or  some  new  move- 
ment in  advance  was  observed  on  the 
part  of  the  besiegers.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  days  of  the  siege,  while 
Sir  Godfrey  contented  himself  with 
a  close  investment  of  the  abbey,  and 
the  attack  was  comparatively  feeble 
and  distant,  Abbot  Martin's  eye  had 
lighted  up  with  an  unusual  fire,  and 
his  step  had  carried  him  with  almost 
the  elasticity  of  youth.  Those  who 
had  seen  him  then  might  better  have 
remembered  the  Guy  Fitzwaryn  who 
had  fought  in  Brittany,  than  brother 
Martin,  the  quiet  monk  of  Evesham, 
or  the  lord  abbot  of  Rivelsby.  But 
as  the  leaguer  went  on,  and  the  aged 
monks  in  the  infirmary  were  crowd- 
ed out  of  their  pallets  by  wounded 
defenders,  and  the  funeral  mass,  said 
perhaps  some  once  or  twice  a-year, 
became  a  daily  service,  and  the  north 
corner  of  their  burying-ground,  where 
lay  the  few  graves  of  the  stranger 
and  the  wayfarer  who  had  died  with- 
in their  hospitable  gates,  became 
crowded  with  the  little  black  crosses 
which  marked  the  resting-place  of 
the  slain  Brabanters — and  he  grew 
sick  with  the  long-delayed  hope  of 
succour  from  Longchamp — then  the 
superior  became  again  an  altered 
man.  Still,  with  his  armour  on  un- 
der the  vestments  of  his  rank,  he 
went  from  post  to  post,  careless  of 
danger  as  oefore,  and  striving  to 
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speak  a  cheerful  word  to  each  and 
all  at  their  duties ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dently with  a  painful  effort.  That 
very  morning  he  had  met  the  body 
of  one  of  his  monks,  just  struck  down 
at  the  new  works,  which  was  being 
carried  to  the  chamber  where  the 
dead  were  laid  to  wait  their  burial. 
The  face  was  decently  covered  ;  but 
the  abbot  stopped  and  raised  the 
covering,  and  recognised  the  features 
of  one  whom  he  had  seen  cause  to 
rebuke  the  previous  evening  for  some 
expression  of  discontent.  He  turned 
aside,  and  dropped  his  head  on  his 
breast  with  a  bitter  groan.  He  re- 
tired at  once  to  his  chamber,  and 
when  he  summoned  Wolfert  to  his 
presence,  after  a  space  of  two  hours, 
it  was  to  issue  orders  for  a  solemn 
service  of  special  prayer  and  humilia- 
tion before  Heaven.  None,  save  blind 
old  Tobias,  whose  presence  the  abbot 
had  probably  disregarded,  but  who 
contrived  in  a  wonderful  manner  to 
supply  by  his  ears  and  fingers  the 
place  of  his  lost  eyes,  knew  that,  in 
the  interval,  he  had  put  on  a  shirt  of 
coarsest  hair  under  his  body-armour. 
It  was  a  superstition  of  those  dark 
times ;  let  us  be  content  to  rejoice 
in  our  own  illumination,  and  let  the 
good  abbot  pass. 

When  the  special  service  in  the 
abbey  church  was  over,  Shoshannim 
again  rang  out  his  deep  booming 
notes,  which  a  favouring  wind  had 
been  known  to  carry  over  the  flats 
even  as  far  as  Huntingdon ;  it  had 
been  resolved  to  bear  in  procession 
round  the  beleaguered  ramparts  some 
of  their  holiest  relics,  with  solemn 
chant  and  invocation.  It  was  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  attack  at  the 
east  gate  was  hottest,  and  the  weak- 
ened garrison  of  Rivelsby  -were  al- 
most despairing  of  maintaining  long- 
er the  unequal  combat  against  a  foe 
whose  numbers  seemed  to  increase 
as  their  own  diminished,  that  the 
procession  moved  slowly  from  the 
church  doors  through  the  cloister, 
and  came  into  the  view  of  the  com- 
batants. The  tall  silver  cross,  the 
precious  gift  of  Queen  Etheldreda, 
was  borne  in  front,  and  all  the  chief 
officials  of  the  house,  except  the  sa- 
crist and  others  who  were  doing  good 
service  on  the  walls,  followed  in  their 
robes  of  state ;  for  though,  in  some 
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sort,  a  penitential  progress,  the  ab- 
bot rightly  judged  that  it  was  no 
time  to  discourage  the  brave  hearts 
who  were  shedding  their  blood  in 
the  church's  cause  by  any  show  of 
mourning  emblems.  All  solemn  pomp 
and  pageant,  all  the  outward  glo- 
ries of  a  church  which  could  not  be 
other  than  triumphant,  were  there 
to-day.  Censers  waved  and  banners 
flew,  as  though  it  had  been  some  high 
religious  festival.  Besides  the  great 
standard  of  the  Virgin,  the  great  pro- 
tectress of  their  house,  they  bore  dis- 
played the  saltire  of  St  Andrew,  the 
double  cross  of  St  Philip,  the  dove  of 
St  Oswald,  the  book  and  crosier  of 
St  Bride,  and  the  emblems  of  many 
a  saint  besides  who  was  thought  to 
have  a  special  care  of  Rivelsby.  Last 
of  the  dignitaries,  immediately  before 
the  gilded  shrine  which  held  the  pre- 
cious relics,  came  the  lord  abbot 
himself,  in  a  cope  of  violet  silk, 
flashing  with  gold  and  gems.  They 
walked  in  imminent  personal  peril 
at  every  step  ;  for  though  few  even 
among  the  reckless  band  whom  Sir 
Godfrey  led  in  person  cared  to  aim 
where  the  holy  banners  flew,  yet 
stones  and  bolts  discharged  at  ran- 
dom whistled  round  them  as  they 
moved.  But  if  any  heart  amongst 
them  faltered,  it  hid  its  fears  for  very 
shame.  The  soldiers  of  the  church 
showed  as  bold  a  front  as  if  every 
man  had  been  a  mail-clad  knight. 
With  clear,  deep,  unfaltering  voices, 
and  in  unbroken  harmony,  the  Bene- 
dictine brothers  lifted  their  chant  as 
they  marched  : —  • 

"  Nisi   Dominus  eedificaverit  domum,    in 
vanum  laboraverunt  qui  aedificant  earn." 

And  before  the  last  notes  were 
fully  enunciated,  the  semi-choir  took 
up  the  answering  verse — 

"  Nisi    Dominus    custodierit    civitatem, 
frustra  vigilat  qui  custodit  earn." 

Full  and  clear  the  melody  swelled 
out  above  the  din  of  battle,  nay,  even 
seemed  to  still  it  for  a  while,  for 
many  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  paused  for  some  few  instants 
by  an  involuntary  impulse  to  listen. 
The  Brabanters  heard  it,  and,  godless 
reprobates  as  most  of  them  were, 
Dannequin  and  his  diminished  band 
clenched  their  battle-axes  with  a 
sterner  grip,  or  drew  their  arrows  to 
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the  head  with  weary  arms  once 
more.  They  could  fight  better — so 
they  felt  or  fancied — with  the  holy 
words,  of  whose  very  sense  they  were 
ignorant,  ringing  like  a  charm  about 
them.  In  the  beleaguering  host  the 
sound  was  heard,  and  many  a  stub- 
born conscience  amongst  the  riders 
of  Ladysmede  was  pricked  with  a 
strange  remorse.  The  Crusader  heard 
it,  and  turned  pale.  Only  Sir  God- 
frey grasped  his  lance  with  redoub- 
led fury,  and,  shouting  curses  on  his 
priestly  foes,  dismounted  and  led  his 
men-at-arms  with  taunts  to  a  fresh 
assault. 

The  priest  who  carried  the  heavy 
silver  cross  staggered  before  he  had 
made  many  steps  across  the  open 
space,  for  a  cross-bow  quarrel  had 
struck  him  in  the  brain,  and  his  life- 
blood  spirted  on  the  holy  symbol ; 
but  the  strong  arm  of  Wolfert  the 
chaplain  caught  it  before  it  fell,  and 
while  some  of  those  who  were  near- 
est ceased  their  chant  involuntarily 
from  a  natural  horror,  and  remarked 
to  each  other  in  awestruck  whispers 
on  what  seemed  so  terrible  an  omen, 
the  young  monk's  voice  took  up  the 
broken  verse  loudly  and  distinctly,  as 
he  rested  the  drooping  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  chanted  what  might  well 
have  sounded  a  triumphant  requiem 
in  the  dying  Benedictine's  ear — 

"  Ita  dederit  dilectis  suis  somnum." 

— "So  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  /" 
His  fellows  moved  the  body  aside, 
and  the  solemn  march  passed  on. 

It  was  full  time  for  some  interpo- 
sition from  heaven  or  earth,  if  the 
fortunes  of  Rivelsby  were  to  survive 
the  day.  One  heavy  battering-ram 
had  with  great  difficulty  been  brought 
up  against  the  walls,  and  under  its 
terrible  shocks  a  portion  of  the  wall 
was  tottering.  Just  as  the  proces- 
sion reached  the  spot,  it  fell.  Like 
hounds  from  the  leash,  a  body  of 
picked  men  from  Ladysmede,  Sir 
Godfrey  and  Gundred  at  their  head, 
rushed  in  upon  the  breach.  But 
Rivelsby  was  not  yet  won.  Rather, 
for  the  moment,  the  assailants  were 
trapped  themselves.  Ranged  in  close 
order  on  the  new-built  wall  within, 
the  defenders  of  the  monastery,  cool 
and  prepared,  showered  down  upon 
their  advancing  foes  as  they  climbed 
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hastily  over  the  broken  wall,  thrust- 
ing each  other,  and  stumbling  in 
their  eagerness,  a  sustained  volley  of 
missiles  at  close  distance,  under  which 
they  dropped  fast  Many  a  man 
amongst  them  rued  the  over-bold- 
ness which  had  tempted  him  to  cast 
aside  his  heavy  pavise,  and  mount 
to  the  attack,  assured  of  an  easy  prey. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  a  desperate  band 
from  amongst  the  garrison  had  scorn- 
ed to  give  an  inch  of  ground,  even 
when  the  wall  fell  almost  from  their 
feet,  and  unheeding  the  shouts  and 
outstretched  arms  of  their  compan- 
ions, who  would  have  helped  them 
up  into  a  place  of  safety,  fought 
hand  to  hand  upon  the  breach  itself. 
There  stood  Dannequin,  the  Brabant 
captain,  wielding  nis  two-handed 
weapon  lightly  round  him  in  all  the 
pride  of  a  swordsman's  skill,  and 
sweeping  a  foe  before  him  at  every 
stroke.  There,  too,  fought  the  sacrist, 
his  scapulary  girt  close  about  him, 
his  head  and  huge  arms  bare,  pursu- 
ing his  new  vocation  with  all  the 
zest  of  novelty.  Whether  Gundred 
remembered  the  author  of  his  late 
discomfiture  or  not,  he  had  singled 
out  brother  Andrew  for  his  personal 
antagonist,  and  made  at  the  stout 
monk,  before  whom  two  of  his  com- 
rades had  dropped  already,  axe  in 
hand.  But  the  sacrist  had  another 
weapon  now.  Once  the  good  cudgel 
which  he  wielded  parried  the  blow 
which  his  assailant  aimed  at  him, 
and  then  descended,  with  the  full 
swing  of  an  arm  whose  strength  the 
brethren  held  to  be  almost  miracu- 
lous, right  upon  Gundred's  temples. 
When  the  men  of  Ladysmede  were 
hurled  back,  in  spite  of  their  despe- 
rate onslaught,  they  left  Gundred 
dead  where  ne  fell.  Last  of  all,  and 
even  then  unwillingly,  almost  forced 
back  by  Baldwin  his  body-squire,  de 
Burgh  himself,  sore  wounded,  stag- 
gered down  tne  breach,  and  for  a 
while  there  ensued  a  breathing-space 
for  Rivelsby.  Dannequin,  the  sacrist, 
and  the  brave  few  who  had  stood  by 
them,  climbed  over  the  inner  wall, 
and  were  welcomed  with  shouts  and 
embraces  by  their  comrades. 

"  Pardieu,  brother,"  said  the  Bra- 
banter,  as  he  unfastened  his  steel  cap 
to  cool  his  brow,  and  drew  a  long 
sigh  after  his  exertions,  "  I  think  I 
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did  never  see  a  man  deal  such  blows ! 
and  with  such  a  tool,  forsooth  !  "  He 
touched  the  sacrist's  cudgel  as  he 
spoke  with  some  contempt. 

"  Every  man  to  his  craft,"  said 
Andrew.  "  This  is  a  spiritual  weapon, 
and  demands  wary  handling." 

"  'Tis  woundily  heavy,"  remarked 
Dannequin,  who  had  got  it  partly 
into  his  hand.  • 

"  It  hath  a  modicum  of  lead  in  it, 
friend,  like  other  heads  I  wot  of,"  re- 
plied Andrew. 

The  respite  granted  to  the  besieged 
was  but  short.  Again  the  trumpets 
of  the  enemy  sounded  for  the  attack, 
and  under  cover  of  repeated  flights 
of  arrows,  shot  well  together,  de 
Lacy's  men,  reinforcing  those  of 
Ladysmede,  rushed  up  to  the  walls  in 
p verwhel  ming  numbers.  When  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  the  gateway,  they 
halted  as  if  by  signal.  Waryn  Foliot, 
taking  this  for  hesitation,  stepped 
forward  to  cheer  his  party  to  bring 
every  available  missile  to  bear  upon 
them  where  they  stood,  when  he  was 
drawn  back  suddenly  by  the  pilgrim 
monk,  who  stood  behind  him.  The 
stranger  was  making  impatient  signs 
at  the  same  time  to  some  of  the  Bra- 
banters  who  were  occupying  the 
gateway  tower.  After  the  surprise 
of  an  instant,  Foliot  caught  his- 
meaning. 

"  Down,  down  at  once !"  he  shout- 
ed to  the  men  above ; "  they  are  going 
to  spring  the  mine  under  us  ! " 

There  was  a  low  rumbling  sound 
under  their  feet,  and  even  before  the 
last  of  the  unfortunate  Brabanters 
could  make  their  hurried  descent, 
crashing  down  amidst  clouds  of  dust 
and  flying  stones  came  the  gateway 
tower. 

All  felt  half-  stunned  and  blinded 
for  a  moment ;  and  before  the  dust 
cleared  away,  a  bugle-call — a  few 
notes  only,  but  wondrously  clear  and 
of  peculiar  accentuation — rangamidst 
the  ruins,  and  almost  ere  it  ceased, 
there  rose  close,  as  it  seemed,  to 
where  they  stood,  Sir  Godfrey's  war- 
cry — "  Our  Lady  for  Ladysmede  ! " 

"  By  heaven,"  cried  Foliot,  "  they 
are  in  amongst  us  now  ! " 

But  it  was  not  so.  Tearing' the  vizard 
from  his  face,  the  silent  monk  stood 
upon  the  fallen  ruins,  up  which  de 
Lacy  and  his  men  were  rushing  furi- 


ously. His  pilgrim's  frock  had  been 
thrown  aside,  and  a  close  shirt  of  mail 
showed  the  tall  limbs  to  full  advan- 
tage. The  long  white  beard  was  gone, 
and  the  grizzled  hair  and  keen  black 
eyes,  as  he  stood  there  bareheaded, 
were  recognised  at  once  by  more 
than  one  amongst  friends  and  foes. 
He  waved  a  mace  which  he  had 
caught  up  from  the  ground,  and 
shouted  aloud  once  more  his  battle- 
cry. 

"Our  Lady  for  Ladysmede  and 
Rivelsby !  Ralph  de  Lacy,  stand 
back !  I  would  not  have  a  kinsman's 
blood  upon  my  hand.  Nick  Boteler, 
I  spared  you  once — a  step  farther, 
and  I  will  rid  the  country-side  of  you 
for  once  and  all ! " 

Lord  de  Lacy  lowered  his  weapon, 
and  the  lips  that  had  smiled  at  death 
a  dozen  times  that  day  turned  white. 
He  was  not  sure  any  earthly  warrior 
stood  before  him.  Boteler  swore  an 
oath,  but  recoiled  a  pace  or  two,  for 
he  knew,  and  feared  more  than  spirit 
or  devil,  the  hand  that  held  the  up- 
lifted mace.  The  miller  of  Swinford 
had  rushed  forward,  and  throwing 
his  battle-axe  upon  the  ground,  doffed 
his  bonnet,  and  dropped  on  one  knee 
before  his  well-remembered  lord  and 
foster-brother. 

"  Holy  St  Mary  !  "  exclaimed 
Abbot  Martin,  as  he  heard  the  voice, 
and  caught  a  side -glance  at  the  face, 
"  yon  should  be  Miles  de  Burgh  !  " 

"  It  is,  it  is  !  lord  abbot,"  cried 
Picot,  wild  with  delighted  excite- 
ment ;  "  St  Mary  be  praised  that  he 
hath  had  the  grace  at  last  to  break 
his  vow ! " 

It  was  indeed  the  good  knight 
who  was  thought  to  have  died  in 
Palestine.  Had  a  legion  of  angels 
been  vouchsafed  in  reply  to  the  pious 
brethren's  prayers,  it  might  scarcely 
have  surprised  the  abbot  more,  or 
produced  more  consternation  amongst 
some  of  the  enemy.  All  the  older 
retainers  of  Ladysmede  knew  the 
features  and  the  voice,  and  gathered 
into  knots  upon  the  breach  in  hesi- 
tation and  astonishment.  Some 
came  more  boldly  forward,  and  knelt 
to  renew  their  fealty  to  their  true 
lord.  De  Lacy  waved  his  own  men 
back,  and  the  tide  of  battle  stood 
still  in  its  full  flow  over  the  walls  of 
Rivelsby. 
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Sir  Godfrey  himself,  hurt  in  the 
thigh,  had  been  carried  in  a  litter  to 
this  last  assault  He  had  sworn  to 
enter  through  the  breach,  living  or 
dead,  and  his  men  only  waited  for 
the  first  rush  of  the  assailants  to 
pour  in,  to  enable  him  thus  to  feast 
I)  is  eyes  on  the  slaughter  and  the 
pillage  which  were  sure  to  follow. 
He  had  heardSirMiles'strumpet-call, 
and  started  uneasily  as  he  caught  the 
note. 

"  Who  blew  that  blast  ?"  he  asked 
fiercely  of  those  about  him.  "  I  did 
not  think  there  was  one  amongst  ye 
who  could  sound  a  recheat  so  like 
mine  own." 

None  answered  him  ;  for  all  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  assault,  checked 
as  it  was  thus  suddenly  at  its  hottest. 
Three  or  four  of  the  men  of  Ladysmede 
came  leaping  down  the  ruins ;  and 
the  wounded  knight's  indignant  ques- 
tions were  met  by  a  running  whisper 
which  none  dared  to  speak  out,  but 
which  made  him  spring  upright  in  his 
litter,  forgetful  of  his  wounded  limb. 

"  Who?— what?"  he  shrieked,  the 
spasm  of  bodily  agony  giving  a  fear- 
ful shrillness  to  his  voice — "  Miles  1 
— Miles  de  Burgh  1 — Fools  !  liars ! 
Can  yon  psalm-singing  jugglers  raise 
the  dead  I " 

They  could,  it  was  believed  by 
some.  Giacomo  had  taken  little  ac- 
tive part  in  the  defence  until  this  last 
day.  He  had  seemed,  since  his  last 
interview  with  the  abbot,  to  shrink 
from  all  converse  and  observation. 
But  when  the  peril  became  imminent, 
he  too  had  armed  himself,  and  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  front  of 
danger  with  a  cool  determination, 
which  not  even  the  Brabant  captain 
could  have  exceeded.  He  had  sprung 
almost  at  the  same  moment  as  the 
pilgrim  monk  himself  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  tower  before  they  had  well 
settled  from  their  fall,  and  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  catch  sight  of  the 
uncovered  features,  and  hear  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  He  had  stood, 
fixed  as  a  statue,  his  own  face  white, 
at  first  with  horror ;  now,  there  had 
gradually  stolen  over  it  a  different 
expression,  and  with  a  sound  like 
laughter,  he  sank  down  at  de  Burgh's 
knees. 

The  assault  was  at  an  end,  for  the 
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present  at  least.  De  Lacy,  after 
exchanging  a  hasty  and  embarrassed 
greeting  with  his  new-found  kinsman, 
drew  off  his  men,  and  retired  to  a 
scarcely  less  embarrassing  consulta- 
tion with  his  ally,  Sir  Godfrey.  The 
news  of  Sir  Miles's  reappearance 
amongst  them  had  spread  fast  through 
the  force  which  had  followed  the 
•actual  holder  of  Ladysmede  into  the 
field ;  and  few,  except  those  of  his 
own  personal  suite  who  had  known 
no  other  master,  were  prepared  any 
longer  to  risk  life  or  future  advance- 
ment under  the  doubtful  fortunes  of 
Sir  Godfrey,  even  for  the  rich  pro- 
mise of  booty  which  was  offered  by 
the  open  walls  of  Rivelsby.  They 
stood  in  whispering  groups  apart. 
or  crowded  round  their  new  -  found 
leader.  Boteler,  and  others  like  him, 
who  had  joined  the  banner  of  de 
Burgh  while  its  recognised  chief 
was  a  kindred  spirit,  now  drew  off 
silently  to  the  different  quarters  of 
the  besiegers'  camp  where  their  own 
men  kept  ward,  and  waited  the  issue 
of  this  new  aspect  of  affairs. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  While 
Abbot  Martin  was  yet  eagerly  ques- 
tioning the  friend  who  had  been 
given  Back  from  the  dead,  a  messenger 
came  breathless  towards  him. 

"  My  lord,  there  are  horsemen  in 
sight  on  the  road  from  Ely." 

"  Now  St  Mary  be  praised  !"  ex- 
claimed the  abbot,  joyfully;  "  neither 
Heaven  nor  man  nas  failed  us  !" 

At  last,  then,  aid  must  be  at  hand. 
Giving  Waryn  charge  to  slack  no 
care  for  the  defence,  in  case  their 
enemies  should  yet  be  tempted  to 
renew  the  assault,  he  hastened  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  these  last  tid- 
ings, and  to  make  such  preparation 
as  he  might  for  the  reception  of  the 
legate,  if  indeed  he  were  on  the  road 
in  person. 

Full  confirmation  of  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  the  long-expected 
succour  might  soon  be  gathered  from 
the  movements  in  the  hostile  camp, 
as  well  as  from  the  shouts  which 
rose  from  the  abbey  walls  as  the 
line  of  horsemen,  spurring  hard  with 
lances  in  rest,  broke  over  the  level 
meads  towards  the  monastery.  The 
scouts  of  Sir  Godfrey's  and  de  Lacy's 
force  had  brought  the  intelligence  to 
them  alsc.  They  could  no  longer 
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have  depended  on  their  own  men  for 
battle,  even  had  they  been  so  dis- 
posed themselves.  For  still  as  the  line 
of  the  advancing  force  opened  and 
extended  as  the  ground  allowed,  fresh 
troops  filled  the  winding  road  by  the 
wood-side  as  far  as  eye  could  reach. 
De  Lacy  called  off  his  followers  and 
took  horse  at  once,  and  the  besieging 
force  melted  away  even  more  rapidly 
than  it  had  formed. 

The  great  gates  of  the  abbey  were 
thrown  open,  the  drawbridge  low- 
ered, and  the  legate,  in  full  armour, 
reined  his  horse,  streaming  with 
sweat  from  the  speed  at  which  he 
had  ridden,  under  the  lofty  archway 
where  the  abbot  stood  to  welcome  him. 

"  In  time,  my  good  lord,  in  time," 
said  Longchamp,  as  he  grasped  the 
superior's  offered  hand — "  always  in 
time !  but,  by  St  Luke,  not  a  whit 
too  soon,  I  reckon !" 

"It  had  been  all  too  late,  my 
lord,"  replied  the  abbot,  gravely, 
"  had  Heaven  not  sent  us  a  cham- 
pion in  our  greatest  need." 

"  How  ?"  said  the  legate,  who  had 
more  faith  in  steel  than  prayer. 

The  abbot  led  Miles  de  Burgh  for- 
ward. "  Doth  your  holiness  remem- 
ber the  Knight  of  Ladysmede  1 " 

"  Of  Ladysmede  ? "  asked  the  pre- 
late, puzzled  for  an  instant — "  Yea, 
on  my  soul  I  do  ! — Miles  de  Burgh, 
or  Satanas!  —  But,  sir  knight,  we 
heard  that  the  Paynims  had  buried 
you  long  since — I  am  right  glad  to 
find  they  do  their  work  so  ill ! " 

Rough  as  Longchamp's  greeting 
was,  there  was  heart  and  truth  in  it. 
Sir  Miles  received  it  more  warmly 
than  the  courtlier  congratulations  of 
de  Lacy. 

There  was  much  on  all  sides  to  hear 
and  to  tell.  The  skill  and  care  of  an 
Arab  physician  had  recovered  Sir 
Miles  after  Giacomo  had  left  him, 
against  all  hope.  He  had  carried 
him  from  the  lazar-house  to  his  own 
dwelling,  while  the  careless  answer  of 
the  attendants  to  the  inquiry  set  on 
foot  by  his  friends  in  the  royal  camp 
had  led  them  to  believe  he  had  been 
buried  with  the  rest.  But  the  pagan 
kept  as  a  prisoner,  for  his  own  base 
purposes,  the  Christian  knight  whose 
life  he  had  saved.  He  had  permitted 
him  only  so  far  to  communicate  with 
those  in  King  Richard's  army  as  to 
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send  them  information  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  of  the  sum  demanded  for 
his  ransom.  It  was  to  his  old  com- 
rade Sir  Nicholas  le  Hardi  that  the 
unfortunate  prisoner,  unaware  of  his 
previous  falsehood,  had  addressed  his 
message, — informing  him  at  the  same 
time  of  a  store  of  coin  which  before 
his  departure  from  England  he  had 
bestowed  in  a  secret  place  at  Ladys- 
mede, and  desiring  that  it  might  be 
now  employed  for  his  deliverance. 
That  Le  Hardi  had  ever  informed  Sir 
Godfrey  of  his  kinsman's  being  still 
alive,  seemed  improbable  ;  but  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  gold  had  been 
found  and  shared  between  them,  and 
that  Sir  Nicholas's  silence  as  to  the 
boy  Giulio's  real  history,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  falsify  it  by  claiming  him 
as  the  child  who  had  been  born  to 
himself  and  Isola,  had  been  purchased 
by  a  promise  from  de  Burgh  of  the 
hand  and  broad  manors  of  his  ward 
the  Lady  Gladice.  But  Miles  de 
Burgh  had  made  a  vow  in  his  cap- 
tivity, and,  with  a  faith  that  was 
better  than  wisdom,  he  kept  it  when 
he  afterwards  found  opportunity  to 
escape.  He  had  entered  upon  its 
performance,  it  might  be,  in  a 
humbler  spirit,  because  he  hoped, 
when  it  was  completed,  to  gain 
tidings  of  his  lost  child.  His  last 
pilgrimage  was  to  St  Mary's  at 
Rivekby,  before  he  was  free  to  claim 
his  own  again  at  Ladysmede.  But 
already,  before  that  morning,  his 
vow  had  been  broken  in  the  letter, 
though  not  in  intention.  Seeking  to 
cross  at  night  where  he  thought  to 
find  the  old  footbridge  by  the  mill- 
dam,  he  had  cried  out  almost  in- 
voluntarily for  help  to  a  figure  which 
he  saw  on  the  bank,  and  thus  had 
made  known  to  Picot  the  secret 
which  the  hunter  had  kept  so  well. 
So  long  as  any  hope  had  remained  of 
succour  from  Ely,  hard  as  the  trial 
was,  he  had  persevered  in  his  self- 
imposed  penance  of  silence  ;  but  flesh 
and  blood  might  not  endure  to  see  the 
enemy  gain  a  footing  in  the  walls  of 
Rivelsby. 

"  I  shall  have  to  crave  absolution 
of  your  holiness,"  said  he,  as  he  con- 
cluded his  tale  ;  "  such  penance  as 
Holy  Church  shall  enjoin  in  expia- 
tion  " 

"Nay,  Miles  de  Burgh,"  replied 
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Longchamp,  hurriedly,  and  in  a  tone 
of  more  reverence  than  his  wont  — 
"  This  goes  beyond  mine  office, I  think; 
in  such  a  need,  you  stand  absolved 
by  One  higher  than  I." 

"  Heaven  has  been  already  merciful 
in  ono  respect,  de  Burgh.  This  is  an 
hour  for  thanksgiving  rather  than 
for  penance,"  said  Abbot  Martin,  as 
Giulio,  for  whom  he  had  sent,  entered 
their  presence,  led  by  Gladice. 

There  was  little  need  for  the  abbot's 
further  explanation.  Miles  de  Burgh 
knew  at  once  that  he  had  found  his 
son  ;  and  Nature,  true  to  her  in- 
stincts, told  the  boy  that  it  was  not 
the  embrace  of  a  stranger. 

"I  have  other  matters  to  deal 
with  ere  supper-time— though  I  care 
not  how  soon  that  be,"  said  Long- 
champ,  in  reply  to  the  abbot's  offered 
hospitalities.  "  There  is  a  prisoner 
here,  my  good  lord,  on  whom,  in 
these  slippery  times,  I  would  see 
justice  done  while  daylight  serves 
us.  Where  have  ye  carried  him  ? "  he 
asked,  turning  to  one  of  his  esquires. 

"  He  waits  your  holiness's  plea- 
sure in  the  hall  below." 

"  Will  it  please  you  to  give  us 
your  company,  my  lord  abbot  ?  You 
have  some  concern  with  him  as  well 
as  myself." 

Pale,  unhelmeted,  his  hands  fet- 
tered behind  his  back,  Sir  Nicholas 
le  Hardi  stood  there  before  the  in- 
dignant legate.  The  knight  was 
well  aware  that  he  had  little  indul- 
gence to  expect  from  Longchamp,  if 
he  were  taken  in  arms  against  the 
abbot.  He  was  already  too  deeply 
compromised  by  other  acts  of  his  ; 
and  the  legate  did  not  use  to  spare 
when  once  he  was  in  the  mood  to 
strike.  No  sooner  had  he  ascertain- 
ed that  the  legate  was  approaching 
in  person  with  a  strong  force,  than 
he  nad  galloped  off  alone  by  a  by- 
path that  led  in  the  direction  of 
the  bridge  at  Michamstede ;  but 
Ulph  the  miller  knew  him,  and  the 
bridge  had  been  already  occupied 
byLongchamp's  foresight,  and  a  price 
had  been  set  upon  his  head.  His 
capture  had  been  reported  while  the 
prelate  yet  stood  in  the  abbey  quad- 
rangle. 

Sullenly  bending  his  eyes,  now 
upon  his  judges  and  now  upon  the 
ground,  Le  Hardi  answered  no  word 
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to  Longchamp's  stern  questioning  or 
the  abbot's  more  temperate  expos- 
tulations. He  knew  it  would  be  of 
no  avail.  He  was  detected,  and  he 
saw  in  every  line  of  the  legate's  face 
the  history  of  his  guilt  written,  and 
his  doom.  The  forged  letters,  bear- 
ing the  king's  name,  which  were  to 
have  replaced  Longchamp  himself  in 
the  vice-royalty  of  England  by  a  com- 
mission of  Prince  John's  own  nam- 
ing—  the  pretended  royal  rescript, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  had  exacted 
the  contributions  from  Rivelsby  and 
elsewhere — the  attempt  on  the  Lady 
Gladice's  person,  both  at  the  tower 
and  at  the  monastery — had  all  been 
traced  to  him.  Duoois  had  known 
more  of  his  master's  secrets  than  even 
Sir  Nicholas  was  aware,  and  Wil- 
liam of  Ely  had  been  the  purchaser. 
It  did  not  even  need  the  abbot's  con- 
firmation, from  the  Gascon's  dying 
confession,  to  prove  Sir  Nicholas  a 
traitor  in  act,  and  an  assassin  in 
intention ;  for  the  legate  had  found 
Isola,  too,  at  Michamstede  (where 
she  had  taken  refuge  when  she  found 
her  husband  denounced  as  a  traitor), 
and  had  heard  her  story  from  her 
own  lips. 

He  stood  there,  sullen  and  speech- 
less, awaiting  the  doom  that  he  felt 
was  sure  to  come. 

For  a  few  moments  Longchamp 
preserved  an  ominous  silence  after 
the  long  catalogue  of  Le  Hardi's 
crimes  had  been  produced  against 
him.  He  kept  Iris  eyes  fixed  on  the 
knight's  face,  but  Sir  Nicholas  would 
not  meet  his  glance.  At  last  the 
prelate  turned  to  the  knights  who 
stood  behind  him. 

"  Is  all  ready  ? "  he  asked. 

He  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

"  Lead  him  forth."  He  rose  from 
his  seat  as  he  spoke,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  Le  Hardi  broke  his  silence. 

"  Let  me  die  free,"  he  said,  fiercely : 
"  bid  them  unbind  my  hands,  lord 
legate,  for  the  honour  of  the  cross." 

"  Honour ! "  echoed  the  prelate  ; 
"  what  has  honour  to  do  with  thee  ?" 

Short  as  the  time  had  been^o  the 
abbot's  horror,  there  was  a  tall  gib- 
bet already  erected  close  without  the 
postern-gate.  They  led  the  traitor 
forth,  and  while  the  wall  was  crowded 
thick  with  knights  and  nobles,  they 
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placed  him  under  the  beam,  to  which 
a  long  halter  had  been  already  at- 
tached, and  a  groom  proceeded  to 
strike  the  spurs  from  his  heels. 

After  what  seemed  some  vain  at- 
tempt at  intercession,  Abbot  Martin 
had  quitted  the  scene. 

"  Croquard  !  where  is  Croquard  1 " 
said  Longchamp,  looking  round  for 
the  dwarf  who  usually  served  him  as 
executioner.  Whether  the  abbey 
cheer  had  beguiled  him  —  for  Cro- 
quard had  sensual  propensities — or 
whether  he  had  been  left  a  space 
behind  on  their  hurried  march,  the 
dwarf  could  not  be  found. 

"  Have  ye  never  a  scullion  about 
your  house,"  said  Longchamp  to  one 
of  the  Benedictines,  "  that  will  serve 
this  noble  knight  for  his  last  apparel- 
ling ?  I  promised  Mm  this  service, 
I  do  remember  ! " 

One  of  the  legate's  knights  led 
forth  a  squalid  figure,  with  long  red 
hair,  from  which  a  pair  of  keen  ani- 
mal eyes  looked  out,  whom  he  had 
found  creeping  under  the  ruined 
wall,  actuated  probably  by  the  same 
curiosity  as  his  betters.  Cuthwin, 
still  a  pensioner  of  Rivelsby,  had  re- 
lapsed into  something  like  his  natural 
self  during  the  siege— even  his  food 
had  been  dealt  out  but  sparingly  in 
those  days  of  scarcity. 

"Lo  !  the  very  man  !  A  dainty 
page  indeed  !  Teach  him  his  work, 
some  of  ye,  and  despatch." 

With  ready  hands  the  Saxon, 
who  showed  a  very  apt  intelligence 
as  to  the  duties  expected  of  him, 
made  fast  the  rope.  The  Crusader 
shuddered  with  a  new  horror,  when 
he  saw  the  malice  in  those  twinkling 
eyes  that  peered  into  his  own. 

Again,  when  all  was  ready,  and 
even  the  careless  jesters  in  the  crowd, 
to  whom  such  scenes  were  but  a 
passing  excitement,  were  hushed  into 
expectation  as  they  watched  Long- 
champ's  stern  face,  the  prelate  kept 
silence  for  a  space  before  he  spoke. 

"  Nicholas  le  Hardi,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  your  hour  is  not  yet  come. 
I  promised  but  this  forenoon  to  a 
woman's  tears  and  prayers— and  for 
a  woman's  sake — a  life  which  other- 
wise I  had  not  spared  to  take,  if- 1 
knew  I  were  to  stand  at  Heaven's 
bar  myself  to-morrow.  I  promised, 
gallant  knights  and  gentlemen,"  he 
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continued,  turning  to  the  listeners, 
"  blame  me  those  that  choose — that 
if,  by  Mary's  grace,  I  reached  Riv- 
elsby  in  time  to  save  my  kinswoman 
from  that  polluting  touch,  I  would, 
for  her  sake,  do  what  I  do  now. 
Go,  Nicholas  le  Hardi — live !  live, 
shamed  and  dishonoured ;  let  life  be 
your  punishment. — Turn  him  loose." 
Cuthwin  did  but  half  understand 
that  his  work  was  over,  and  still 
kept  his  grasp  fixed  tenaciously  on 
the  noose  round  Le  Hardi's  throat, 
from  which  he  had  to  be  driven  by 
force,  howling  like  some  baffled  beast 
of  prey,  whilst  others,  in  obedience 
to  the  legate's  order,  cut  the  prisoner 
free.  The  crowd  made  way  for  him  ; 
and  amidst  the  jeers  and  mocking 
laughter  of  the  grooms  and  ruder  by- 
standers, and  muttered  curses  and 
glances  of  scorn  from  those  of  higher 
degree,  the  disgraced  knight,  with 
features  in  which  a  hell  of  bitter 
passions  was  already  working,  hur- 
ried forth  into  the  gathering  dark- 
ness. 

There  was  a  murmur,  half  of  ap- 
plause, half  of  disappointment,  at 
the  sentence.  The  legate  cared  for 
neither.  He  spoke  no  more  of  the 
criminal  whom  he  had  just  dismissed ; 
except  that  when  he  again  greeted 
Gladice  in  the  abbot's  presence,  he 
said  to  her — "Fair  kinswoman,  you 
have  cost  me  dear  ! " 

Sad  and  hurried  was  the  repast 
which  the  besieged  of  Rivelsby 
spread  that  evening  for  their  deliver- 
ers. Joy  and  gratitude  had  enough 
of  sorrow  there  to  temper  them. 
There  was  no  need  of  the  warning 
skeleton  at  that  banquet;  gallant 
friends  and  brethren,  who  should 
have  shared  the  joy  of  rescue  and 
safety,  lay  yet  unburied  round  them. 
Already  the  superior  had  issued 
orders  for  a  solemn  litany  at  mid- 
night, when  prayer  and  incense 
should  rise  to  heaven — not  unac- 
cepted, if  it  was  the  sacrifice  of  pious 
and  loving  hearts — for  those  who 
had  died  in  their  defence.  Not  the 
humblest  mercenary  but  should  be 
remembered  by  name  in  the  grateful 
devotions  of  those  whom  he  had 
served  at  RiveJsby.  It  was  with 
these,  rather  than  with  the  living 
who  sat  at  table  round  him,  that 
Abbot  Martin's  thoughts  were  busy  : 
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he  was  very  silent  and  still,  now  that 
the  first  emotions  of  joy  were  over. 
Gladicc,  though  she  could  not  refuse 
the  presence  which  her  princely  kins- 
man, with  a  playful  courtesy,  almost 
insisted  on  as  the  reward  of  his  exer- 
tions in  her  cause,  had  little  heart  to 
reply  either  to  jest  or  compliment ; 
at  the  lightest  question  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  The  spirit  which 
had  borne  up  through  all  the  perils 
of  those  last  days,  sank  now  under 
the  consciousness  of  safety.  Even 
the  legate  himself,  after  a  while,  be- 
came thoughtful.  Though  he  ate 
and  drank  like  one  who  had  ridden 
hard  and  fasted  long,  there  was  a 
deep  shadow  on  that  bold  front 
which  was  not  often  seen  there. 
Save  that  he  swore  an  oath  scarce 
seemly  on  a  churchman's  lips,  when 
the  abbot  told  him  how  his  name 
had  been  made  use  of  to  decoy  their 
fair  guest  from  her  sanctuary,  he 
showed  that  evening  little  of  his 
usual  buoyant  spirit  and  fiery  tem- 
per. 

"  That  minds  me,"  said  the  abbot, 
as  they  spoke  of  the  Gascon  esquire's 
share  in  this  last  outrage,  "  that  I 
have  a  token  here  which  the  unhappy 
man  we  speak  of,  in  his  last  hour, 
charged  me  to  deliver  to  your  holi- 
ness." 

He  produced,  as  he  spoke,  a  small 
gold  piece,  which  appeared  to  be 
bent  and  disfigured. 

Longchamp  examined  it  with  some 
curiosity. 

"  The  Gascon  Dubois  gave  you 
this,  you  say  ? " 

"  Even  so,"  replied  the  abbot ;  "I 
received  his  confession  personally, 
and  shrived  him  by  his  own  desire. 
I  may  not  say,'  continued  the 
churchman,  with  something  like  a 
shudder,  "  that  I  found  him  so  much 
of  a  penitent  as  I  might  have  de- 
sired. He  had  a  belt  fairly  filled 
with  coin,  which  he  gave  me  freely 
enough,  to  bestow  in  charity  on  the 
poor ;  but  this  piece  he  held  long 
and  fingered  in  strange  fashion,  while 
I  urged  him,  in  such  poor  words  as  I 
had,  to  make  Heaven  an  offering  of 
greater  worth — to  die  in  peace  with 
all  men  ;  for  he  had  spoken  bitter 
words  to  the  last  against  this  Sir 
Nicholas,  and  against  yqur  holiness, 
under  your  favour.  At  last  he  put 


it  into  my  hands  :  '  I  give  you  this, 
father,'  he  said  ;  '  it  is  the  last  thing 
that  I  had  thought  to  part  with  ;but  I 
have  no  use  for  it  now  ;  tell  the  lord 
legate  I  am  gone  where  all  debts  are 
paid.  Tell  him,'  he  said  (I  mind  his 
broken  words) — '  tell  him  he  taunted 
me,  and  I  had  sworn  to  have  his  life ; 
but  had  I  found  such  an  one  for  my 
master,  I  had  done  him  true  ser- 
vice.'" 

"  Ha  ! "  said  the  legate,  "  the  mis- 
creant had  his  form  of  conscience, 
then  1  Most  of  us  have,  abbot ;  but, 
by  my  faith,  it  is  hard  enough  to 
discover  it  in  some  men.  Certes,  it 
is  a  gift  of  very  diverse  quality. 
Here  do  I  loth  and  scorn  the 
knave  whose  treacherous  services  I 
have  bought ;  I  boast  myself  that 
my  own  hands  are  clean  ;  I  would 
not  stir  a  hair's-breadth,  if  I  know 
myself,  from  what  I  hold  to  be  right 
and  justice,  for  all  the  gold  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  yet,  without  scruple,  I 
proffer  to  others  that  which  I  abhor 
as  poison  for  myself  I  Resolve  us 
now,  good  lord  abbot  —  what  it 
truth— or  honour  ? " 

If  Abbot  Martin  knew,  it  existed 
in  his  mind  as  an  instinct,  not  as  a 
definition.  He  was  no  casuist ;  and 
his  only  reply  to  the  legate's  question 
was  a  look  of  puzzled  distress. 

"Your  holiness  will  honour  our 
poor  house  to-night  ? "  said  the  abbot 
to  his  noble  guest  as  he  rose  to  take 
his  leave ;  "  we  are  but  in  sorrow- 
ful case,  yet  we  will  make  shift  to 
lodge  at  least  some  portion  of  your 
company." 

"No,  my  good  abbot,"  said  the 
legate — "  1  must  hasten  back  again. 
The  snake  is  scotched,  not  killed. 
For  aught  I  know,  this  may  be  my 
last  hour  of  power,  and  my  last  act 
of  grace.  The  England  that  I  love 
is  jealous  of  me.  King  Richard  is 
far  away.  To-day  I  am  England's 
viceroy  —  and  by  neaven,  some  shall 
feel  it ! — to-morrow  I  may  be  a  land- 
less exile.  Fare  you  well,  Abbot 
Martin — farewell,  for  the  present, 
Waryn  —  braver  and  truer  hearts  I 
shall  hardly  find  !  With  such  a  stout 
friend  once  more  at  Ladysmede,  you 
shall  hardly  suffer  loss  here  at  St 
Mary's,  come  what  will — for  all  of 
us,  fe  bon  temps  viendra!" 

"  Your  holiness's   pardon,"    said 
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Waryn,  quietly — "our  roads  hence 
lie  together." 

"What!"  said  the  legate,  with 
his  heartiest  smile  — "  you  leave  our 
good  friends  here  so  soon !  Nay, 
nay,  young  friend,  I  will  not  tax  your 
loyalty  so  hard.  You  will  scarce 
find  the  world  of  men — or  of  women 
— ungrateful.  Not  yet — you  have 
not  served  them  so  long.  No,  Waryn 
— my  lord  abbot  cannot  spare  his 
son.  And  are  there  no  bright  eyes" 
— he  added  in  a  pretended  whisper 
that  was  only  the  more  audible,  as 
he  sought  to  catch  his  kinswoman's 
averted  face — "  that  could  chain  you 
here  even  for  a  day  ? " 

"I  have  nothing  that  binds  me 
here,"  replied  Foliot,  colouring,  and 
avoiding  Longchamp's  questioning 
eye — "  nothing.  You  will  not  re- 
fuse me,  my  lord,  to  be  of  your 
company.  I  have  served  you  in  your 
prosperity — have  had  more  honour 
at  your  hands  than  my  deserts — if 
times  should  change,  you  will  not 
think  so  meanly  of  me  as  to  bid  me 
leave  you  now  ? " 

"No,"  said  Longchamp,  looking 
from  him  to  Gladice  with  a  puzzled 
expression,  but  speaking  with  some 
tremor  in  his  voice — "No,  be  it  so; 
for  the  present,  our  fortunes  lie  to- 
gether. But  courage  !  le  bon  temps 
mendra!"  

That  night,  as  Giulio  afterwards 
remembered,  whilst  he  lay  half-asleep 
after  the  terrors  of  that  eventful  day, 
a  figure  had  stooped  over  him,  and 
hot  lips  had  pressed  his  forehead. 
If  it  was  Giacomo,  as  he  thought,  it 
was  the  Italian's  last  farewell.  He 
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was  seen  never  again  in  England,  and 
was  believed  to  have  entered  a  house 
of  strict  recluses  in  his  own  country. 
It  was  said  that  Abbot  Martin  knew 
his  after  history  ;  if  he  did,  he  kept 
the  secret  faithfully. 

For  many  years  afterwards,  a  crip- 
pled and  broken  man,  in  the  lay 
habit  of  the  Benedictines,  might  be 
seen  slowly  and  painfully  traversing 
the  cloisters  with  the  help  of  his 
staff,  or  sunning  himself,  in  summer, 
on  the  stone  benches  on  the  river- walk 
that  looked  towards  Ladysmede.  A 
settled  gloom  was  on  his  brow — the 
uncharitable  among  the  brotherhood 
called  it  sullenness — the  gentler  said 
it  was  remorse.  He  conversed  with 
few,  and  was  sadly  irregular  in  his 
devotions  j  but  he  spent  many  hours 
in  Abbot  Martin's  chamber,  and 
the  superior  ever  treated  him  with 
'kindness  and  respect.  Within  those 
quiet  walls,  where  they  who  entered 
left  even  the  names  that  they  had 
borne  in  the  world  behind  them,  it 
was  soon  scarcely  remembered  that 
Brother  Wilfred  had  been  Sir  God- 
frey de  Burgh. 

There  is  no  record  that  the  Lady 
Gladice  ever  took  the  veil.  The 
chronicles  of  Ladysmede  and  Rivels- 
by  henceforth  are  few  and  scanty. 
But  Sir  Jules  de  Burgh  of  Ladysmede 
will  be  found  to  have  married  a 
Gladys  Foliot ;  and  while  the  antiqua- 
rian spells  their  names  out  from  the 
old  Lombardic  characters,  the  reader 
of  our  tale  may  rejoice,  like  us,  to 
think  he  lights  upon  a  hint  of  the 
future  fortunes  of  "The  Luck  of 
Ladysmede." 
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IT  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence 
in  the  mercantile  world,  during  a 
period  of  general  commercial  pros- 
perity, ana  when  no  monetary  crisis 
can  be  alleged  to  account  for  the 
catastrophe,  that  an  old-established 
and  highly  respected  house,  doing 
business  upon  a  scale  which  places  it 
foremost  in  the  rank  of  the  great 
firms  in  this  country — with  a  vast 
connection,  unlimited  credit,  a  sta- 
bility based  upon  the  traditions  of 
years,  and  a  reputation  which  has 
never  been  impugned— should  sud- 
denly fail,  and  we  are  startled  to 
read  in  the  Times  that  the  fabric 
which  had  been  reared  and  sustained 
by  a  combination  of  caution,  indus- 
try, and  enterprise,  has  come  to  the 
ground  with  a  crash,  and  buried  in 
its  ruins  a  host  of  unsuspecting  vic- 
tims. If  we  examine  into  the  cause 
of  the  disaster,  we  may  usually  trace 
it  either  to  the  rashness  or  the  inca- 
pacity of  those  partners  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  concern.  Probably  they  had 
been  induced,  by  some  specious  ad- 
venturer, to  embark  largely  in  specu- 
lations in  which  he  had  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  but 
which  were  altogether  out  of  the  line 
of  their  ordinary  business ;  dazzled 
by  the  prospect  of  enormous  but 
visionary  profits,  and  so  little  skilled 
in  human  nature  as  to  be  unable  to 
detect  the  true  character  of  him  in 
whom  they  place  an  implicit  con- 
fidence, they  have  swallowed  with 
simple  gullibility  the  bait  with  which 
he  dexterously  allured  them  to  their 
own  destruction.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  the  sleeping  partners 
should  have  intrusted  the  business 
to  such  incompetent  hands ;  but,  by 
the  original  constitution  of  the  firm, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  its  man- 
agement necessarily  devolves  upon 
those  members  of  it  who  were  dis- 
tinguished either  by  reckless  impru- 
dence, crotchety  and  impracticable 
obstinacy,  or  imbecile  credulity.  It 
does,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  occur 


in  these  cases,  that  one  or  two  of  the 
active  partners  will  tell  you  after- 
wards that  they  had  never  been 
taken  in  by  the  impostor  in  whose 
plausible  schemes  they  so  eagerly 
joined — that  they  only  pretended  to 
believe  in  him  for  their  own  pur- 
poses—and now  and  then  they  abso- 
lutely venture  to  allege  motives  of 
pure  philanthropy.  They  will  en- 
deavour to  defend  the  imprudence  of 
the  speculation  by  denying  altogether 
that  it  ever  haa  for  its  object  the 
realisation  of  capital.  Their  mis- 
fortunes are  attributed  to  a  good- 
natured  endeavour  to  help  another 
house  out  of  difficulties  in  which  it 
had  become  involved ;  and  they  con- 
sidered themselves  justified  in  co- 
operating for  this  purpose  with  one 
whom  they  knew  to  be  thoroughly 
dishonest,  and  to  have  private  ob* 
jects  of  his  own  to  serve  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  interests  of  their 
own  house.  Whether  this  plea 
will  be  held  valid  by  the  wretched 
victims  of  so  much  disinterested 
philanthropy,  is  questionable ;  it  is 
just  possible  that  they  may  consider 
that  the  first  duty  of  those  who  had 
important  interests  confided  to  their 
charge  was  to  protect  them,  and  un- 
der no  circumstances  to  combine 
with  men  notoriously  bankrupt  alike 
in  character  and  resources  for  the 
accomplishment  of  an  object,  even 
although  it  might  in  their  opinion 
be  desirable  in  the  abstract.  It  is 
always  disagreeable  to  be  personal 
in  alluding  to  topics  of  so  painful  a 
nature,  but  there  are  occasions  upon 
which  any  feeling  of  delicacy  should 
give  way  to  graver  considerations, 
and  if  by  timely  warnings  these  la- 
mentable catastrophes  can  be  avoided, 
no  person  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  the  crisis  should  hesitate  to  give 
them.  Any  one  conversant  with  the 
principles  upon  which  the  well-known 
house  of  Bull  is  at  this  moment  en- 
deavouring to  keep  up  its  "  foreign 
connection,"  must  feel  anxious  for  its 
stability,  and  painfully  conscious  that 
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the  present  managers  are  pursuing  a 
course  which  is  likely,  if  persisted  in, 
seriously  to  damage  the  reputation 
and  embarrass  the  affairs  of  that  old 
and  hitherto  eminently  successful 
establishment. 

There  is  a  good  old  maxim,  not 
very  much  attended  to,  but  very 
widely  applicable, — that  charity  be- 
gins at  home.  The  "  Borrioboola 
Gha"  tendency,  whether  developed 
in  families,  firms,  or  governments,  is 
decidedly  to  bs  deprecated ;  let  us 
darn  the  clothes  of  our  ragged  chil- 
dren before  we  send  flannel  waist- 
coats to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa ; 
let  us  pay  our  debts  before  we  ami- 
ably enter  into  mercantile  engage- 
ments involving  large  advances  on 
no  security  to  bankrupt  houses,  and 
reform  the  abuses  of  our  own  ad- 
ministrative system  before  we  devote 
our  money  and  our  energies  to  the 
introduction  of  free  institutions  in- 
to Italy  ;  at  all  events,  if  we  are 
bent  upon  clothing  negroes  in  warm 
comfortable  flannel,  when  our  own 
families  are  half-naked,  don't  let  us 
employ  slave-dealers.  If  we  must 
effect  unprofitable  commercial  trans- 
actions, don't  let  us  willingly  select  a 
swindler  as  the  contracting  party  on 
the  other  side  ;  and  if  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  happiness  that  Italy 
should  be  liberated  from  the  thral- 
dom of  one  despot,  don't  let  us  trust 
her  destinies  in  the  hands  of  another. 

One  would  suppose  that  these  were 
propositions  so  self-evident,  that  the 
very  suggestion  of  them  might  be 
considered  an  insult  or  impertinence. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of 
such  being  the  case.  They  will  no 
doubt  present  themselves  to  those  for 
whom  they  are  intended  with  all  the 
charm  of  novelty,  and  may  perhaps 
be  of  some  little  service.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  the  education 
and  training  of  our  statesmen  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  of  a  nature  that  totally 
disqualifies  them  for  a  certain  class 
of  responsibilities  which  they  are  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  exercise.  Elo- 
quent in  oratory,  subtle  in  debate, 
accomplished  in  scholastic  acquire- 
ments, deeply  versed  in  political  eco- 
nomy, and  well  acquainted  with  "  the 
ways  of  the  House ,"  they  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  much 
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of  the  ways  of  the  world.  Composed 
for  the  most  part  of  men  of  the  same 
class,  they  have  gone  through  an 
identical  educational  process  and 
parliamentary  training.  Their  world 
has  been  a  public  school,  a  university, 
and  a  very  minute  section  of  the 
population  of  London ;  their  experi- 
ence of  human  nature  limited  to  a 
class  where  a  certain  standard  of  con- 
ventional morality,  a  recognised  code 
of  honour,  and  forms  of  etiquette, 
obtain,  and  by  these  they  suppose 
that  societies  all  over  the  world  are 
governed.  There  is  probably  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Cabinet  who 
could  play  a  game  of  "  poker"  or 
cook  a  chop.  How  many  are  there 
to  whom  a  mercantile  company 
would  intrust  the  negotiation  of  a 
delicate  transaction  in  a  railway 
or  steam  company  with  our  Trans- 
atlantic cousins]  Knowing  the  West 
End  of  London  is  not  knowing  the 
world ;  this  knowledge  is  acquired 
not  merely  by  visiting  other  coun- 
tries as  a  traveller,  but  by  mixing 
in  a  great  variety  of  different  grades 
in  the  society  of  one's  own.  A  man 
who  takes  a  plunge  and  gets  to  the 
bottom  may  perhaps  stick  his  head 
in  the  mud,  and  come  up  very  dirty 
and  out  of  breath,  but  he  has  learnt 
something  by  his  dive,  which  may  be 
of  use  to  him  ever  after.  There  is 
rather  a  good  specimen  of  this  de- 
scription of  person  just  now  occupying 
an  exalted  position  in  a  neighbouring 
country.  His  is  the  morality  of  a 
class  with  whom,  in  all  probability, 
our  statesmen  have  not  mixed.  For  in- 
stance, it  may  be  assumed  that  much 
association  with  conspirators  and  car- 
bonari in  early  youth,  is  calculated 
to  engender  peculiar  views  upon  the 
subject  of  homicide,  under  circum- 
stances which  we,  with  our  bigoted 
notions,  do  not  consider  altogether 
justifiable.  The  "  Morals  of  Mayfair  " 
may  not  be  much  to  boast  of,  but 
they  are  in  some  respects  of  a  higher 
tone  than  those  of  Leicester  Square ; 
and  if  it  were  possible  for  our  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs  to  plunge  into 
the  Foreign  Society  of  that  district 
for  a  short  time,  they  would  in  all 
probability  acquire  information  and 
experience  which  would  be  useful 
to  them  in  their  diplomatic  inter- 
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course  with  those  who  at  former 
periods  may  have  found  temporary 
home  in  those  purlieus. 

Unfortunately  this  ignorance  of  the 
world  is  not  confined  to  the  highest 
functionaries  at  home.  Those  emis- 
saries upon  whom  they  depend  for 
their  information  from  foreign  capi- 
tals, are  seldom  cognisant  of  the  poli- 
tical views  of  any  other  section  of 
society  than  the  limited  one  in  which 
they  move  officially,  and  which  is 
therefore  the  very  last  to  which  any 
one  would  resort  who  was  desirous  of 
arriving  at  the  public  opinion  of  the 
masses  upon  important  questions  of 
home  or  foreign  policy.  It  is  only  due 
to  the  members  of  our  diplomatic  ser- 
vice to  say  that  they  are,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  men  possessing  considerable 
ability  and  intelligence — of  cultivated 
minds  and  refined  tastes ;  but  if  they 
would  occasionally  manifest  a  little 
more  enterprise  and  vigour  in  the 
exploration  of  the  public  mind,  and, 
descending  from  their  official  stilts,  de- 
vote themselves  to  what  is  really  the 
most  interesting  part  of  their  profes- 
sion, our  Government  at  home  would 
not  be  so  grievously  misinformed  up- 
on points  on  which  the  national  po- 
licy often  turns.  It  would  be  well 
to  impress  upon  those  young  gentle- 
men who  are  scattered  broad-cast 
over  the  Continent  as  attaches,  that 
their  success  in  their  profession  will 
depend,  not  so  much  upon  their  pre- 
serving a  frigid  official  dignity,  the 
manners  and  habits  of  their  ancestors, 
a  con  tempt  for  everything  un-English, 
and  an  attitude  of  lofty  isolation,  as 
upon  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  the 
information  they  can  acquire  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  have  been 
sent,  upon  all  matters  social,  political, 
statistical,  religious,  moral,  or  the 
reverse  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  a  thorough  exploration 
of  society  from  its  cream  to  its  dregs. 
It  is  more  creditable  to  our  intelli- 
gence to  be  called  "  perfide  Albion  " 
than  "  stupide  Albion."  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  called 
either. 

We  have  been  led  into  the  fore- 
going train  of  reflections  by  a  con- 
sideration more  especially  of  the 
present  state  of  our  relations  with 


France.  We  should  have  supposed 
that  it  did  not  require  any  very  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature, 
or  any  philosophical  analysis  of  the 
motives  by  which  it  is  usually  in- 
fluenced, to  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  character  and  fathom 
the  designs  of  the  only  individual 
in  Europe  who  occupies  a  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  this  country 
which  renders  it  of  vital  importance 
that  we  should  not  remain  in  the 
dark  upon  these  essential  points.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  here  to  follow  in 
detail  the  checkered  and  extraor- 
dinary career  of  our  Imperial  ally. 
His  public  acts  are  well  known ;  and 
it  is  not  permitted  us  to  pry  into  his 
private  history,  though  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  transact  important  affairs  of  state 
with  him  have  made  this  their 
careful  study.  It  is  at  home  that 
a  man's  real  character,  whether  for 
good  or  bad,  reveals  itself  to  the 
attentive  observer,  and  it  is  by  a 
shrewd  and  perpetual  examination 
of  his  inner  life,  present  and  past, 
that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
those  secret  springs  which,  though 
concealed  from  the  superficial  eve, 
are  in  truth  the  impulses  which 
govern  his  every  act  in  the  greatest 
interests  of  life;  and  which  afford  us 
the  safest  clue  by  which  to  unravel 
the  tangled  mesh  of  a  subtle  and 
involved  policy. 

We  do  not  mean  that  our  diplo- 
matists are  to  play  the  part  of  spies, 
though  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  a 
certain  amount  of  secret  -  service 
money  is  spent  upon  agents  of  this 
description ;  but  all  information,  from 
whatever  sources  it  may  have  been 
gained,  should  be  critically  examined, 
tested  as  to  its  value,  and  put  by  for 
future  use. 

The  importance  of  this  description 
of  knowledge  to  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment of  a  country  like  England, 
governed  upon  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, in  its  relations  to  despotic 
powers,  is  obvious.  The  peculiar 
form  of  our  government  necessarily 
places  us  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
dealing  with  absolute  monarchs.  It 
is  impossible  for  this  country  to 
carry  out  a  really  great  European 
policy,  simply  because  there  are  two 
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conditions  essential  to  its  ultimate 
success,  which  from  the  constitution 
of  our  government  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. One  is,  that  those  who  ini- 
tiate it  should  remain  in  office  to 
carry  it  through ;  and  the  other,  that 
absolute  secresy  should  be  preserved 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment. It  is  manifest,  that  with 
cabinets  constantly  changing,  and 
always  averse  to  adopting  the  views 
of  their  predecessors,  the  first  of 
these  conditions  can  never  be  real- 
ised ;  while  with  two  houses  of  Par- 
liament perpetually  asking  for  infor- 
mation, and  calling  for  papers,  any 
attempt  at  secresy  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  then,  that  the  members  of  our  Go- 
vernment, with  whom  retention  of 
office  is  naturally  the  first  consider- 
ation, should  adapt  their  -  foreign 
policy  to  the  public  opinion  of  the 
day,  which  is  called  upon  to  ap- 
prove or  condemn  it,  but  which, 
denied  all  authentic  sources  of  secret 
information,  is  clearly  disqualified 
from  doing  either. 

The  effect  is,  that  canvassed  in  Par- 
liament, commented  on  in  the  press, 
and  constantly  changing,  the  Foreign 
policy  of  Great  Britain  is  generally 
shallow  and  always  transparent.  The 
Foreign  policy  of  a  country  governed 
by  an  autocrat,  with  vast  resources 
at  his  command,  and  accountable  to 
no  one,  is  very  different,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  individual  so  situated  be 
a  man  of  talent,  not  to  say  genius. 
If  he  is  fired  with  that  desire  for  ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement,  which  among 
those  who  have  wielded  absolute 
power  has  ever  been  considered  a 
loftier  object  of  ambition  than  the 
development  of  the  moral  or  material 
resources  of  their  empires,  he  may  go 
secretly  and  skilfully  to  work, 'and 
dig  trenches  and  lay  trains  beneath 
surrounding  countries  unquestioned 
and  unsuspected,  until,  perhaps,  on 
some  auspicious  new-year's  day  he 
flings  the  spark  with  fatal  precision 
into  a  mine  that  blows  up  an  empire. 
It  is  evident  that  autocrats  should 
be  objects  of  especial  interest  to  con- 
stitutional governments.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  play  a  game  of  ecarte  with 
a  man  who  sees  into  your  hand  as 
well  as  his  own,  and  a  code  of  telegra- 
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phic  signals  established  with  a  friend 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room  may, 
under  these  adverse  circumstances,  be 
excused. 

There  is  a  moral  arising  out  of  all 
this  which  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  to  wit,  that  it  is  quite  trouble 
enough  to  play  one's  own  game,  with- 
out offering  to  help  other  people  to 
play  theirs.  In  other  words,  the 
only  duty  of  a  British  statesman  is 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  his 
country.  The  freedom  which  should 
be  dearest  to  him  should  be  British 
freedom.  The  only  liberties  for 
which  he  should  feel  active  sympathy 
should  be  the  liberties  of  his  com- 
patriots. The  notion  of  freedom  is 
an  abstraction,  it  is  only  as  applied 
to  different  countries  that  it  becomes 
real.  For  instance,  there  is  the  free- 
dom of  the  United  States,  in  which  a 
man  is  free  to  use  his  revolver ;  there 
is  not  much  sympathy  felt  in  this 
country  for  that  description  of  free- 
dom. And  there, is  the  freedom  of 
the  Central  American  Republics,  in 
which  any  man  is  free  to  rebel  against 
the  constituted  authority,  and  seize 
by  force  of  arms  the  presidential 
chair  •  that  development  of  the  prin- 
ciple has  not  received  any  warm  sym- 
pathies from  this  country.  But  the 
notion  of  freedom  in  Italy  kindles 
a  fire  of  sympathetic  enthusiasm 
amongst  us,  because  we  have  a  very 
faint  notion  of  what  Italian  freedom 
is  going  to  be  like,  and  we  have  fallen 
in  love  with  the  abstraction.  No  man 
whose  experience  of  life  has  taught 
him  the  value  of  self-control  ever  acts 
from  impulse ;  in  a  nation  it  is  folly. 

Posterity  will  look  back  on  this 
episode  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
wonder  what  motives  could  have 
prompted  it.  The  delusion  will  be 
past  then ;  we  shall  be  paying  the 
penalty  of  having  engaged  in  a  diplo- 
matic game  with  a  partner  who  had 
previously  blindfolded  us,  and  with 
a  deliberate  foreknowledge  that, 
though  he  might,  under  no  circum- 
stances could  we,  share  in  the  win- 
nings. 

It  is  singular  that  the  class  of  poli- 
ticians who  have  ever  been  loudest 
in  their  outcry  for  a  policy  of  non- 
interference in  foreign  affairs  are 
those  who  are  now  espousing  most 
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warmly  the  cause  of  the  Italians;  just 
as,  with  a  like  inconsistency,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Peace  party  has  recently  succeeded 
in  committing  this  country  more  en- 
tirely to  the  aggressive  policy  of  the 
most  warlike  monarch  in  Europe. 
The  only  occasions  upon  which  we 
should  interfere  in  European  quar- 
rels are  when  our  own  interests  are 
either  directly  or  indirectly  affected. 
At  the  present  juncture  there  is  only 
one  man  by  whom  these  interests 
can  be  seriously  menaced  ;  the  go- 
vernment have  acknowledged,  and 
do  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  case. 
Upon  that  assumption  they  are  levy- 
ing taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life, 
for  the  erection  of  defences,  to  pro- 
tect our  shores  against  invasion ; 
while,  with  a  strange  fatuity,  they 
are  removing  taxes  upon  luxuries,  in 
order  to  support  the  home  policy 
and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  in- 
vader. No  man  or  nation  can  ever 
adopt  a  false  position  with  impunity. 
Like  a  house  built  upon  the  sand,  a 
policy  based  upon  bad  logic  and 
glaring  inconsistencies  will  fall  by 
reason  of  the  rottenness  of  the  foun- 
dation. 

Either  our  allyns  to  be  trusted,  in 
which  case  the  present  enormous 
expenditure  upon  the  national  de- 
fences is  a  disgraceful  waste  of  public 
money  ;  or  else  he  is  to  be  feared,  in 
which  case,  to  sacrifice  revenue  in 
order  to  supply  him  with  coal  and 
iron,  to  be  used  against  us  when  his 
preparations  are  completed,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  to  allow  him  to  lean 
upon  the  prestige  and  moral  in- 
fluence of  England  for  assistance,  is 
suicidal. 

You  don't  first  bar  your  door  be- 
cause you  suspect  a  man  to  be  a 
burglar,  and  then  lend  him  money 
to  buy  crowbars  with,  because  he 
may  be  an  honest  man.  So  it  is  by 
no  means  a  kind  act  if  you  are  afraid 
to  admit  a  man  into  your  own  house, 
to  send  him  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a  friend.  We  doubt 
whether,  by  helping  to  double  the 
French  army  in  Italy,  we  shall,  in 
the  long  run,  incur  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude from  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. Nor  is  it  evident  how  our  own 
position  in  the  Mediterranean  is  to 
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be  improved  by  such  a  contingency. 
Yet  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  perceive 
that  the  result  of  the  present  policy 
of  France  in  that  quarter  must  be 
not  merely  to  insure  ner  a  permanent 
dominant  influence  in  Italy,  but  to 
enable  her  to  support  that  influence 
by  a  material  force  at  pleasure.  It 
is  only  due  to  that  extreme  section 
of  politicians  whose  sympathies  with 
the  cause  of  liberty,  love  of  free- 
trade,  and  hatred  of  war,  lead  them 
to  select  and  cherish  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  as  a  valuable  and  con- 
genial ally,  to  say,  that  they  are  so 
far  true  to  their  convictions  in  his 
favour,  as  to  deprecate  all  measures 
of  national  defence,  or  volunteer 
movements,  as  manifesting  an  insult- 
ing distrust  of  this  liberal  monarch, 
enlightened  political  economist,  and 
peace-loving  Commander-in-chief  : 
and  they  seem  so  far  to  have  infected 
with  this  view  the  Cabinet  Minister 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  conversant 
with  the  real  fact  of  the  case,  that, 
in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr  King- 
lake,  relative  to  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary preparations  in  France,  he 
said,  "  that,  as  for  the  statement  of 
the  600,000  men  being  in  readiness 
to  take  the  field  in  the  spring,  there 
was  nothing  to  corroborate  it ;"  and 
this  in  the  very  face  of  a  speech  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  French  Chamber 
in  1857,  in  which  he  openly  says, 
"according  to  the  system  which  I 
have  adopted,  and  to  which  I  attach 
great  importance,  about  two-thirds 
of  these  conscripts  will  remain  but 
two  years  in  the  ranks,  and  will 
then  form  a  reserve  which  will 
furnish  to  the  country,  at  the  first 
appearance  of  danger,  an  army  of 
more  than  600,000  exercised  men !" 
Lord  John  Russell  then  goes  on  to 
account  for  those  still  more  for- 
midable indications  presented  by 
the  French  dockyards  and  arsenals 
at  the  present  moment,  by  the 
comforting  doctrine  that  "  France 
has  endeavoured  to  be  strong  at 
sea,  not  with  a  view  to  any  rivalry, 
but  from  a  belief  that  she  ought 
to  maintain  her  ancient  character. 
I  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  her 
naval  preparations  ought  to  be  mat- 
ter of  jealousy  to  us.  While  France 
determines  to  make  herself  strong  at 
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sea,  we  like  to  have  a  strong  navy 
also.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
reason  why  the  two  nations  should 
have  any  dispute  with  each  other." 

There  is  a  charming  naivete  about 
this  reply  of  our  Foreign  Minister, 
which  would  almost  tempt  one  to 
believe  (did  we  not  know  that  this 
honour  belongs  to  our  most  celebrat- 
ed political  economist),  that  he  was 
the  Englishman  whose  conversation 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  up- 
on his  warlike  preparations  evinced 
an  equal  simplicity.  If  four  Liver- 
pool merchants  are  equal  in  shrewd- 
ness to  one  Manchester  cotton-spin- 
ner, it  would  be  interesting  to  calcu- 
late how  many  of  this  acute  class  of 
our  society  it  would  take  to  make 
one  tolerably  wide-awake  foreign 
Minister. 

Does  Lord  John  Russell  actually 
believe  that  the  enormous  naval  pre- 
parations now  in  progress  in  France 
are  absolutely  objectless ;  or  is  he  as 
ignorant  of  their  existence  as  our 
Manchester  diplomatist,  when  he 
had  no  reply  to  make  to  the  denial 
of  "  the  Frenchman,"  that  any  such 
maritime  armaments  were  in  pro- 
gress 1  Perhaps  a  few  facts,  which  we 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  when 
in  Paris  a  week  ago,  may  be  new  to 
the  Foreign  Office.  In  addition  to 
a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling,  by 
which  the  budget  of  the  French  ma- 
rine for  1859  exceeds  that  of  1854, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  four 
millions  sterling  last  year  appro- 
priated to  the  marine  department, 
making  altogether  the  estimates  for 
the  year  equal  to  ten  millions  ster- 
ling. The  sum  expended  by  this 
country,  in  the  same  department,  was 
thirteen  millions :  taking  our  supe- 
rior maladministration  into  account, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sums  ap- 
plied by  the  French  Government  to 
naval  purposes,  which  do  not  appear 
in  their  public  accounts,  and  have  not 
therefore  been  included,  on  the  other, 
there  is  no  great  difference  between 
the  naval  expenditureof  the  two  coun- 
tries. With  an  enormous  colonial  and 
Indian  empire  to  defend,  and  a  stand- 
ing army  which  does  not  exceed  one- 
sixth  of  that  which  the  Emperor  has 
at  his  disposal,  we  can  scarcely  re- 
gard with  complacency  the  formation 
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of  a  navy  equal  to  our  own.  In  the 
conversation  already  alluded  to,  "  the 
Frenchman"  stated,  with  reference 
to  the  increase  in  the  fleet,  that  there 
were  only  twenty-seven  vessels  of  the 
line  and  fifteen  frigates  in  the  French 
navy.  The  numbers  actually  are  thir- 
ty-two vessels  of  the  line  and  twenty- 
five  frigates ;  but  it  is  not  to  this 
description  of  craft  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  naval  department  in 
France  has  been  specially  directed, 
Vaisseaux  blindees,  or  iron  gunboats, 
and  transports,  are  being  built  with 
all  despatch  at  the  arsenals.  Already 
the  French  Government  has  purchas- 
ed, from  contractors  in  this  country,  a 
larger  quantity  of  iron  plates  for  the 
first  description  of  craft  than  has  been 
used  in  our  .dockyards  during  the 
last  three  years.  With  reference  to 
the  transports,  the  story  is  now  stale, 
of  how  Lord  Cowley  asked  for  in- 
formation upon  the  subject,  and  how 
he  was  informed  that  only  sixty  were 
being  constructed  for  the  very  peace- 
able purpose  of  carrying  coal  from 
the  Loire  to  Brest  upon  the  internal 
canals,  and  how  it  has  since  transpired 
that  eighty  have  already  been  built, 
and  that  two  hundred  have  been  or- 
dered, and  that  they  are  being  fitted 
with  movable  keels,  so  as  to  render 
them  sea-going  boats  should  occasion 
requireJ  and  that  each  could  convey 
from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred 
men. 

The  experience  which  was  sup- 
plied by  a  former  inquiry  made  by 
our  Ambassador  in  Paris  ought  to 
avail  us  now.  A  month  or  so  before 
the  pregnant  words  uttered  by  the 
Emperor  to  the  Austrian  Minister  at 
the  commencement  of  last  year,  in- 
formation reached  our  Government 
that  gunboats,  upon  a  principle  ren- 
dering them  available  for  land  trans- 
port, were  being  constructed  at  one 
of  the  French  arsenals.  Inquiries 
were  made,  and  the  explanation 
given  was  to  the  effect  that  these 
were  merely  as  experiments,  and 
were  not  constructed  with  a  view  to 
any  service  then  in  prospect ;  but  a 
few  weeks  only  elapsed  when  they 
were  crossing  France  and  the  north 
of  Italy  in  railways,  and  were  ulti- 
mately launched  on  Lake  Garda, 
where,  doubtless,  had  the  war  con- 
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tinued,  they  would  have  rendered 
good  service. 

We  have  no  wish  to  be  consid- 
ered alarmists.  We  merely  state 
facts,  the  public  may  draw  its  own 
inferences.  It  may  be  that  these 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
invasion  of  America  or  China ;  they 
cannot  be  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  France.  A  closer  examina- 
tion, however,  into  the  recent  policy 
of  the  Emperor  may  enable  us  to 
gain  some  insight  into  his  designs 
for  the  future.  We  will  only  allude 
to  the  facts  which  are  patent  to  any 
one  who  has  followed  the  course  of 
political  events  on  the  Continent 
since  the  peace  of  Villafranca. 

Immediately  after  that  singular 
and  abrupt  termination  of  a  war, 
which  was  to  free  Italy  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  but  which 
left  Venetia  enclosed  more  firmly 
than  ever  in  the  iron  grasp  of  Aus- 
tria, a  close  and  very  suspicious  in- 
timacy sprang  up  between  Louis 
Napoleon  and  his  late  antagonist. 
This  rapproc/tement  was  the  more 
unlocked  for,  as  the  Emperor  had 
failed  to  fulfil  his  liberal  programme, 
and  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
under  these  circumstances  he  would 
have  avoided  contracting  a  friend- 
ship with  a  power  whose  policy  to- 
wards Italy  had  been  the  excuse  for 
the  war,  and  whose  determination  to 
restore  the  Grand  Dukes  could  not 
be  considered  favourable  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  more  liberal  regime. 
The  effect  of  this  movement  on  the 
part  of  France  was  to  create  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  in  Sardinia, 
to  cause  the  retirement  of  Cavour 
and  Garibaldi,  and  to  raise  a  feeling 
of  profound  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  the  Italians  towards  their  recent 
friend.  Deep  were  the  curses  mut- 
tered from  one  end  of  the  Peninsula 
to  the  other.  His  quondam  Carbonari 
associates  vowed  the  death  of  the 
traitor,  and  Cipriani  himself  came 
to  Paris  animated  by  no  very  ami- 
cable sentiments  towards  "  the  liber- 
ator of  Italy." 

Simultaneously  with  this  new  move 
in  the  game,  came  an  outburst  of 
hostility  towards  this  country  on 
the  part  of  the  French  press,  as  un- 
locked for  as  it  was  sudden,  and  which 


contrasts  curiously  with  the  affec- 
tionate tone  which  it  has  recently  dis- 
played toward  sus.  The  national  cha- 
racteristic of  fickleness  will  scarcely 
account  for  the  change.  However 
volatile  our  lively  neighbours  may 
be,  there  is  one  sentiment  which  has 
remained  unaltered  for  half  a  century 
at  least.  We  were  vilified  for  put- 
ting a  lighthouse  on  a  sandbank  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
bubble  of  the  Suez  Canal  once  more 
swelled  into  gigantic  proportions, 
and  threatened  to  become  an  actual 
cause  of  quarrel.  The  Spaniards  were 
urged  to  engage  in  a  war  under  cir- 
cumstances which  seemed  to  threaten 
a  British  fortress,  and  a  congress 
was  to  be  summoned,  the  inevitable 
result  of  which  was  to  array  the 
despotic  against  the  liberal  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  and  place  the  latter 
in  a  minority.  Fortunately  these 
indications  were  not  lost  upon  the 
British  public.  The  widespread 
feeling  ot  distrust  which  the  policy 
of  our  ally  produced  in  England  is 
the  best  proof  of  the  change  in  his 
behaviour  towards  us  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  which  was  so  marked  that 
nearly  seventy  thousand  volunteers 
enrolled  themselves  for  the  defence 
of  their  country.  Never  since  1804 
was  the  military  spirit  of  English- 
men evoked  so  effectually.  Nor  does 
any  rifleman  doubt  still,  while  per- 
fecting himself  in  the  use  of  his  wea- 
pon, against  whom,  and  whom  alone, 
that  weapon  is  ever  likely  to  be  used. 
The  effect  of  this  spontaneous 
movement  upon  the  views  of  the 
Emperor,  was  sudden  and  decided  ; 
though,  doubtless,  many  other  causes 
operated  to  induce  him,  with  versa- 
tility characteristic  of  his  peculiar 
genius,  to  change  the  whole  scheme 
of  his  policy.  The  desperate  finan- 
cial condition  of  Austria,  the  weak- 
ness and  folly  of  her  Emperor,  the 
firm  and  united  attitude  which  ex- 
treme pressure  had  enabled  the 
Italians  to  maintain,  contrary  to 
expectation,  the  threatening  tone  of 
those  more  violent  spirits  among 
them  who  proclaimed  publicly  that 
the  life  of  the  French  Emperor  could 
alone  expiate  his  treachery,  doubt- 
less combined  with  the  posture  of 
defence  assumed  by  this  country  to 
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create  that  entire  revolution  in  the 
plans  of  the  Emperor.  He  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  restoring  the 
Grand  Dukes,  and  thus  acquiring  a 
dominant  influence  in  Italy  by  re- 
taining them  as  his  puppets ;  he 
postponed  the  annexation  of  the 
Khenish- Prussian  provinces  until  a 
more  convenient  season ;  flung  his 
engagements  to  the  luckless  Austrian 
Emperor  to  the  winds ;  nearly  kicked 
the  papal  stool  from  beneath  its 
pontifical  occupant ;  patted  Sardinia 
on  the  back,  and  reminded  her 
of  a  little  arrangement  to  take 
place  at  a  future  period  with  refer- 
ence to  Savoy;  apologised  to  the 
whole  of  Italy ;  and  embraced  the 
British  nation  generally,  and  Cobden 
in  particular.  We  might  do  a  little 
quiet  annexation  during  this  lull, 
and  the  French  Press  would  applaud 
us.  The  Suez  Canal  is  put  away, 
not  to  be  reproduced  for  some 
months ;  the  Spaniards  are  left  to 
finish  the  Morocco  war  as  they 
please ;  but  we  are  to  be  gratified  as 
Protestants  by  seeing  the  Pope  ill- 
used,  and  as  free-traders  by  seeing 
the  French  people  adopt  enlightened 
commercial  principles,  to  their  in- 
tense disgust  and  our  serious  de- 
triment. The  only  practical  result 
of  our  interference  in  Italian  poli- 
tics up  to  this  point,  has  been  to 
furnish  the  Emperor  with  a  plau- 
sible pretext  for  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  and  Nice,  the  precursor 
of  a  pleasant  little  arrangement 
which  the  altered  aspect  of  af- 
fairs renders  necessary  with  refer- 
ence to  Central  Italy,  and  which  it 
would  be  impertinent  in  us  now  to 
pry  into.  We  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  express  our  admiration  of 
the  ingenuous  simplicity  which  led 
our  Government  to  propose  to  the 
Emperor  a  settlement  of  the  question, 
containing  as  one  of  the  conditions 
the  withdrawal  of  all  French  troops 
from  the  Peninsula. 

Mr  Bright  and  his  friends  say  that 
the  Emperor  has  always  behaved 
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very  honestly  to  us,  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  have  no  reason  to  distrust 
him.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  dis- 
trust him  more  than  we  should  Mr 
Bright  himself  in  the  same  position, 
and  with  the  same  vast  resources 
at  his  command.  Mr  Bright's 
ambition,  probably,  equals  that  of 
the  Emperor.  His  animosities  are 
even  stronger ;  hatred  and  ambition, 
combined  with  immense  power,  do 
not  make  a  man  a  pleasant  neigh- 
bour. In  the  second  place,  we  have 
every  reason  to  distrust  him.  His 
refusal  to  allow  the  Turkish  army  to 
leave  the  Crimea  to  go  to  the  relief 
of  Kars  lost  that  fortress,  and  was 
the  only  episode  in  the  war  which 
affected  British  interests  in  the  East. 
His  conclusio.n  of  a  peace  at  a  time 
when  both  in  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Sea,s  we  were  best  able  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  successful  issue,  damaged 
our  prestige  throughout  Europe  as 
seriously  as  if  we  had  sustained  a 
defeat  from  French  arms.  The  in- 
stitution of  the  St  Helena  medal  was 
not  calculated  to  create  a  warm  feel- 
ing in  his  army  towards  us,  or  the 
Colonels'  letters  to  increase  that  feel- 
ing. We  can  judge  by  the  present 
tone  of  the  French  Press  how  skil- 
fully he  plays  through  its  keys  upon 
the  wires  which  vibrate  through 
France.*  Austria  and  the  Pope  are 
qualified  to  speak  as  to  his  sincerity, 
and  we  are  fairly  enabled  to  judge 
of  a  man's  probable  conduct  towards 
ourselves  by  his  behaviour  to  our 
neighbour.  By  those  pamphlets 
with  which  he  'feels  the  pulse  of 
Europe,  and  which  he  repudiates  or 
homologates  at  pleasure  ;  by  that 
press  which  may  be  considered  a 
Department  of  the  Government ;  by 
those  ministers  who  are  themselves 
misled  in  order  that  they  may  mis- 
lead others,  and  then  kicked  out  of 
office  with  large  retiring  pensions ; 
by  the  complicated  machinery  of  his 
police  department,  and  by  means  of 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies  practically 
chosen  by  himself,  he  is  enabled  to  di- 


*  See  Times  Paris  Correspondent,  February  1 3th.  — "  Orders  were  given 
yesterday  morning  to  the  Paris  papers  not  to  allude  any  more  to  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  to  France  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  counter  orders  were  given,  and  the 
papers  instructed  to  write  it  up  as  before. 
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rect  with  peculiar  nicety  the  intricate 
details  of  his  foreign  policy,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  conceive  and  carry  into 
effect  those  measures  best  calculated 
to  insure  the  stability  of  his  throne. 
This  leads  us  to  another  class  of 
considerations  highly  important  when 
taken  in  connection  with  his  foreign 
policy — namely,  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  France,  the  sentiments  of  her 
population  towards  their  Emperor, 
and  the  effects  of  the  present  system 
of  administration  upon  the  country 
generally.    It  is  not  easy  to  realise 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  a 
man   in   the  position  occupied   by 
the    present    ruler   of   the   French 
nation,  the  opposing  interests  which 
have  to  be  consulted,  the    impos- 
sibility of  retaining   friends,  conci- 
liating enemies,  and  making  head 
against  the  tremendous  under-cur- 
rent of  opposition  which  is  threaten- 
ing soon  to  show  itself  in  whirling 
eddies  upon  the  surface  of  society, 
and  is  now  only  gathering  force  with 
which  to  sweep  away  the  barriers 
that  have  hitherto  stemmed  the  tor- 
rent.   It  is  worth  while  glancing  at 
the  present  state  of  popular  feeling 
in  France,  for  without  the  insight 
which  this  affords  us  into  the  do- 
mestic troubles  of  the  Emperor,  we 
can  scarcely  appreciate  the  necessi- 
ties which  force  upon  him  a  foreign 
policy    that    harmonises    perfectly 
with  his  natural  ambition  and  the 
traditions  of  his  dynasty.  The  visitor 
in  Paris,  gazing  at  the  imposing  edi- 
fices and  magnificent  streets  which 
have  risen    into    being   under   the 
magic  touch  of  Louis  Napoleon — who 
mixes  with  the  gay    crowds    that 
throng  those  splendid  thoroughfares 
— who  dines  in  cafe's,  at  tends  theatres, 
and  rides  in  the  Bois  de  Bologne, 
little  dreams  of  the  volcano,  pent  up 
under  the  thin  crust  of  all  this  gaiety 
and  splendour.  As  a  spendthrift  when 
he  is  keeping  up  appearances  upon 
a  visionary  income  is  reduced  to  the 
most  desperate  straits  to  maintain 
the  requisite  display,  and  who,  as 
his  fortunes  become  more  desperate, 
grows    himself  more   reckless,    so 
Louis    Napoleon,    bankrupt  in  the 
affections  of  his  subjects,  binds  with 
difficulty  the  hollow  mask  of  content 
and    satisfaction   upon   the   public 


countenance.  It  is  chiefly  by  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  the  most  volatile 
people  in  the  world  from  a  considera- 
tion of  their  own  wrongs  that  he  suc- 
ceeds in  postponing  the  evil  day, 
when  that  mask  will  be  violently 
flung  aside.  Sometimes  the  compli- 
cations of  the  situation  are  increased 
by  the  danger  from  without  being 
greater  than  that  from  within  ;  and 
a  foreign  policy  becomes  necessary, 
which  is  unpopular  with  large  sections 
of  society  at  home.  This  can  only 
be  counterbalanced  by  some  happy 
stroke  of  audacity,  which  appeals  to 
a  great  national  sentiment,  such  as 
the  extension  of  the  French  frontiers, 
or  a  popular  war.  To  prove  that  we 
are  not  making  random  assertions, 
with  reference  to  the  general  state  of 
feeling  throughout  France,  we  shall 
specify  some  of  the  causes  which 
have  operated  to  estrange  from  him 
various  sections  of  societv  in  the 
country.  The  classes  which  are 
most  decidedly  and  violently  op- 
posed to  the  Emperor  are  the  clergy, 
the  bar,  the  liberals  (or  constitu- 
tionalists), the  obscurantists,  and 
ultra  -  royalists,  the  educated  and 
actively  intelligent,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  is  called  La  Socifte. 
The  influence  and  importance  of  the 
first  of  these  classes  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  country  is  well  understood ; 
it  may  not,however,  be  so  well  known 
by  whom  that  influence  was  fostered 
and  cherished,  or  under  what  con- 
ditions, and  under  whose  auspices, 
the  ecclesiastical  party  in  France 
acquired  its  present  character  and 
position.  In  1848-40,  the  French 
clergy  went  with  the  Liberal  move- 
ment, and  was  popular.  The  Church 
of  France,  properly  so  called,  was  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  likely  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  ecole  des  philo- 
sophes.  There  were  Liberal  priests 
and  pious  Liberals,  or  Liberals  really 
desiring  to  live  on  good  terms  with 
religion.  This  was  the  moment  when 
Rossi,  Louis  Philippe's  great  think- 
ing friend,  could  contemplate  saving 
the  popedom  as  a  grand  component 
part  of  Italian  freedom  and  power ; 
and  when  the  Gallican  Archbishop 
of  Paris  died  in  the  Barricades,  and 
was  looked  up  to  by  the  people  as  a 
martyr.  When  Louis  Napoleon  per- 
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petrated  his  coup-cTetat,  there  was 
not  a  Jesuit  in  the  whole  of  France. 
He  was  himself  without  friends ;  but 
he  looked  forward  to  reigning  ulti- 
mately in  some  other  way  than  by 
having  every  citizen  watched  over 
by  a  sentinel.  In  this  emergency,  the 
Jesuits  seemed  to  him  the  most  avail- 
able instruments.  He  recalled  them 
to  France :  at  this  present  moment 
there  is  not  a  village  in  which,  from 
cradle  to  deathbed,  the  Jesuits  have 
not  gradually  crushed  out  the  en- 
lightened Gallican  priest.  They  are 
everywhere ;  in  the  Salles  d'Asile 
(where  go  the  babies  from  two  to 
seven);  in  the  communal  schools, 
where  they  are  educated  from  seven 
to  fourteen ;  in  the  seminaries,  where 
young  men  are  brought  up — not  only 
for  the  Church — in  the  "  direction," 
as  it  is  called,  of  convents,  as  confes- 
sors for  both  sexes  ;  and  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  episcopacy,  where,  though 
they  cannot  attain  to  any  high  rank 
themselves,  they  exercise  an  import- 
ant influence  as  spies  and  tale-bearers 
to  Rome.  In  return  for  furthering 
Jesuit  interests  in  France,  the  Em- 
perorhas  received  good  service  at  their 
hands ;  without  them  he  could  not 
have  made  his  journey  into  Brittany; 
while  even  so  recently  as  two  months 
since,  on  the  occasion  of  an  election 
to  the  Legislative  Chamber  in  Anjou, 
he  could  not  have  secured  his  candi- 
date without  the  clergy  :  through 
them  the  cures  received  the  large 
sums  as  bribes  which  ultimately  car- 
ried the  election.  Thus  has  the  Em- 
peror, and  he  alone,  made  these  men 
powerful  for  his  own  ends.  They  will 
now  undermine  him  for  theirs.  Still 
the  Jesuits  have  more  to  hope'  from 
the  present  ruler  of  France  than  from 
any  other  form  of  government  in  the 
country.  The  Comte  de  Chambord, 
following  the  old  Bourbon  tradition, 
would  bow  them  out;  the  Orleanists 
would  turn  them  out ;  and  the  Repub- 
licans would  kick  them  out  of  France. 
But  they  have  no  choice  ;  if  the  Em- 
pire be  anti-papal,  the  Jesuits  must 
undermine  it ;  and  it  will  be  a  serious 
matter  for  Louis  Napoleon  to  ward 
off  the  blow  now  impending  from  the 
sword  which  he  has  himself  so  care- 
fully sharpened.  We  can  best  judge 
of  the  desperate  nature  of  his  situa- 
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tion  by  the  consideration  that  the 
danger  of  making  these  men  his  ene- 
mies was  a  less  one  than  that  which 
threatened  from  other  quarters.  Of 
the  evils  presented  to  him,  he  chose 
the  least,  and  was  forced  into  a  step 
which  arrayed  against  him  the  whole 
power  of  the  clergy. 

But  if  he  has  thus  made  himself 
unpopular  with  the  Church,  he  cer- 
tainly can  count  as  little  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Bar.  From  the  very 
origin,  nature,  and  modus  operandi 
of  his  administration,  the  present 
Emperor  of  France  has  never  had  the 
lawyers  with  him.  They  have  now 
rallied  in  obstinate  opposition  under 
the  two  cries,  "  Right  of  Petition," 
"  Freedom  of  Defence."  With  re- 
ference to  the  first  of  these  rights, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to 
the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Mons. 
d'Haussonville,  or  to  his  "  Consul- 
tation des  Batonnieres."  The  case 
has  now  been  judged,  and  it  is  the 
decision  of  the  tribunals  which  in- 
vests it  with  significance.  It  is  now- 
settled  that  a  document  that  is 
warned  by  the  minister  in  a  news- 
paper may  be  published  separately 
in  a  pamphlet.  .The  government 
may  seize  that  pamphlet,  if  they  are 
prepared  to  incur  the  vexations  of  a 
trial,  and  the  crucifying  speeches  of 
men  like  Berryer,  Jules  Favre,  H6- 
bert,  and  others. 

As  the  case  upon  which  "  the  free- 
dom of  defence  '  is  founded  has  not 
yet  been  decided,  and  involves  a 
principle  of  importance,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  state  it  more  fully. 
About  two  months  ago,  Emile  Oli- 
vier, the  republican  deputy,  and  a 
very  rising  barrister,  defended  the 
cause  of  Mons.  Vacherot,  author  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  La  Democratic," 
before  the  6me  Chamber,  when  he 
had  occasion  very  justly  to  say  that 
the  Bench  "  was  not  impartial,  and 
that  it  appealed  to  the  worst  party- 
spirit  and  passions."  The  consequence 
of  this  reflection  upon  it  was  that  the 
Bench,  in  virtue  of  its  "  discretionary 
power,"  suspended  Mons.  Olivier  on 
the  spot  from  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  as  a  barrister  for  three 
months.  The  next  day  the  Council 
of  the  Order  of  Barristers  met  and 
decided  to  appeal  from  the  sentence, 
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after  much  discussion  :  for,  in  spite 
of  the  "  beautiful  simplicity  "  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  their  course  of  action 
was  not  very  clear.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  ultimately  re- 
solved to  have  the  appeal,  if  it  were 
feasible,  brought  before  the  court 
called  Toutea  Chainbrts  Reunies — 
because  this  reverend  assembly  miglit 
abolish  the  sentence,  which  the  mere 
Court  of  Appeal  they  knew  would  not, 
being  composed  of  men  picked  from 
the  Imperialist  party.  It  was  there- 
Tore  determined  to  plead  upon  certain 
technical  grounds  the  incompetency 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  before  the 
Toutes  Chambres  Reunies,  the  dis- 
advantage attending  this  latter  court 
being  that  it  is  a  "  uniolos,"  whereas 
the  former  implies  publicity.  The 
Court  of  Appeal,  however,  asserts  its 
competency,  and  now  the  affair  lies 
before  the  Cour  de  Cassation.  If 
this  court  decides  in  favour  of  the 
competency  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
there  will  be  a  public  trial,  and  Oli- 
vier will  come  into  court  attended  by 
all  the  bdtonnieres  past  and  present, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  banisters, 
all  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Order.  Such  a  demonstration  made 
by  a  body  of  men  comprising  some 
of  the  most  influential  and  talented 
men  in  France,  can  scarcely  be  an 
agreeable  prospect  for  our  Imperial 
friend.  It  will,  of  course,  be  sym- 
pathised in  by  the  third  class  to 
which  we  have  alluded  —  viz.  the 
whole  Liberal  party  in  France.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is 
the  bitterest  section  of  politicians,  so 
far  as  hostility  to  the  present  ruler 
is  concerned;  and  we  have  succeeded 
in  utterly  estranging  them  from  their 
natural  sympathy  towards  this  coun- 
try, by  assisting  a  despot,  whom  they 
hate,  to  place  his  heel  more  firmly  on 
their  necks.  The  complaint  of  these 
men — who, though  they  areLiberals  in 
the  French  sense,  are  not  free-traders 
— against  us  is,  that  we,  a  constitu- 
tional nation,  are  enablingan  absolute 
monarch  to  force  a  measure  upon  the 
country,  so  unpopular,  that  without 
our  support  he  could  not  have  ven- 
tured upon  it,  and  only  dares  to  make 
the  experiment  now  because  we  give 
him,  by  our  commercial  treaty,  eigh- 
teen months  to  grind  it  into  his  sub- 
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jects.  If  ever  there  was  an  act  of 
tyranny  perpetrated  in  an  oppressed 
country,  it  is  the  Treaty  of  Commerce, 
of  which  Mr  Cobden  is  the  author. 
The  sentiments  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  France,  with  reference  to  Italy, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  pamphlets 
of  Mons.  de  ,V  illemain  and  others,  and 
from  the  writings  of  Messrs  Forcade 
de  Falloux,  Albert  de  Broglie,  and 
scores  of  independent  spirited  men, 
who  are  writhing  under  the  lash  of 
despotism,  and  look  across  the  Chan- 
nel in  vain  for  sympathy.  These  men, 
who  are  scarcely  ever  good  Catholics, 
seldom  Catholics  at  all,  are  driven 
into  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Pope, 
not  by  their  love  of  him,  but  by  their 
hatred  to  the  Emperor.  Another 
very  different  class  from  the  above, 
but  one  no  less  important,  are  the 
Ultra-royalists.  This  party,  like  the 
Jesuits,  would  prefer  Louis  Napoleon 
to  any  other  of  the  probable  alterna- 
tives of  government  in  France,  if  cir- 
cumstances would  allow  him  to  stand 
by  them ;  but  whilst  he  finds  himself, 
on  the  one  hand,  forced,  for  the  safety 
of  his  throne,  to  offend  the  Constitu- 
tionalists by  despotic  practices,  he  is, 
on  the  other,  compelled,  for  the  safety 
of  his  life,  to  disgust  the  Absolutists 
by  his  revolutionary  principles.  When 
a  Carbonaro  becomes  a  despot,  he 
must  have  some  inconvenient  ac- 
quaintances, and  find  himself  occa- 
sionally on  the  horns  of  a  very  dis- 
agreeable dilemma. 

We  now  come  to  the  actively  in- 
telligent classes  of  France.  These 
hate  the  Emperor  because  his  govern- 
ment is  an  obstacle  to  all  healthy 
action — to  all  public  life.  Freedom 
of  speech  and  pen  cannot  coexist 
with  Imperialism,  and  the  youth  of 
the  schools,  for  instance,  aspire  to 
freedom  of  tongue  and  pen.  These 
young  men  know  that  any  one  who 
is  not  too  conspicuous  to  make  such 
a  proceeding  safe,  can  be  made  away 
with  secretly,  and  got  rid  of.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  nu- 
merous instances  to  prove  the  truth 
of  this.  Three  years  ago  at  the  Oduon 
a  young  student,  seeing  the  Empress 
enter  her  box  alone,  sang  in  a  loud 
tone  a  verse  of  the  popular  song, "  Le 
Sirede  Framboisie,'  applying  it  to  her. 
He  was  seized,  and  is  in  prison  still. 
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Two  months  ago,  a  man  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  named  Herbin,  "talked" 
of  the  details  of  a  scandalous  affair 
that  had  taken  place  at  Orleans,  and 
in  which  young  Magne,  the  finance- 
minister's  son,  had  thrashed  his  new- 
married  wife,  who  deserted  him 
in  consequence.  M.  Herbin  was 
quietly  seized  and  spirited  off  to  La 
Prison  Mazas,  where  he  still  is,  and 
will  probably  remain. 

Nor  is  there  anything  the  least 
illegal  in  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. There  is  a  whole  arsenal  full 
of  laws  expressly  framed  to  cover 
these  arbitrary  acts.  The  Depu- 
ties, a  collection  of  weak  instru- 
ments in  his  hands,  chiefly  employ 
themselves  passing  laws,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  would  be  perfectly  com- 
petent to  the  Emperor  to  transport 
them  all  to  Cayenne.  There  are,  for 
instance,  certain  laws  defining  pub- 
licity, under  which  any  interchange 
of  ideas  with  a  friend  becomes  crim- 
inal, if  so  it  please  the  police.  Others 
legislate  for  "  the  protection  of  the 
public  conscience  against  false  re- 
ports," and  you  may  find  yourself  im- 
prisoned for  having  listened  to  the  un- 
founded gossip  of  your  washerwoman. 
A  hostile  court  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  anything  out  to  be  a 
"  false  report."  Every  Frenchman  is 
living  under  a  Damocles'  sword,  and 
is  conscious  of  it.  How  can  he  feel 
friendly  towards  the  man  who  sus- 
pends it  above  him  ? 

The  only  remaining  class  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  is  society  of  the 
higher  stamp.  Those  who  have  resided 
in  Paris  know  how  completely  isolated 
the  Court  stands  with  reference  to 
society  at  large.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fact  with  reference  to  the  moral 
tone  which  pervades  it,  it  as  studi- 
ously and  ostentatiously  shunned  by 
the  more  respectable  part  of  society. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been 
more  especially  turned  to  those  class- 
es of  whose  sentiments  the  visitor  to 
Paris  is  able  more  especially  to  judge ; 
but  if  we  look  into  the  provinces,  we 
find  the  same  widespread  feeling  of 
disaffection  existing  towards  the  pre- 
sent regime.  The  tendency  to  central- 
isation and  arbitrary  enactments 
which  characterises  the  Imperial  ad- 
ministration, has  at  last  stirred  the 
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sluggish  blood  of  the  provincials; 
and  in  the  south  of  France  especially 
a  considerable  agitation  has  been  the 
consequence.  The  alteration  which 
took  place  in  1855  in  the  laws  regu- 
lating municipal  elections,  has  been 
one  prime  cause  of  this  dissatisfac- 
tion. Formerly  the  prefet  and  sous- 
prefet  represented  the  central  and 
executive  authority.  The  conseils 
generaux  and  the  mayors  and  muni- 
cipal councils  represented  the  local 
element,  and  were  invested  with  a 
fair  share  of  importance,  having  it  in 
their  power  to  make  themselves, 
when  occasion  required,  tolerably 
disagreeable  to  the  Home  Office 
delegate.  In  May  1853  this  last 
vestige  of  local  liberty  was  extin- 
guished bv  a  law  by  which  the 
mayor  and  president  of  the  coun- 
cil-general, the  only  checks  on  the 
prefet,  were  to  be  named  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  central  and  lo- 
cal authorities  henceforth  emanat- 
ed from  one  and  the  same  source. 
After  a  violent  but  futile  struggle 
to  regain  their  rights,  the  municipal- 
ities succumbed  to  the  central  pres- 
sure, and  have  only  now  been  once 
more  roused  into  action  by  the  abuses 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  local  revenues.  The 
central  authority  has  persisted  in 
converting  the  departmental  or  mu- 
nicipal funds  to  its  own  purposes, 
until  the  departmental  or  municipal 
mind  has  become  thoroughly  exas- 
perated, and  the  souls  of  mayors  and 
councillors-general  have  become  fired 
with  a  flame  of  zeal,  that  neither  in- 
sulted personal  dignity  nor  outraged 
political  rights  have  ever  been  able 
to  light  up;  and  so  just  now,  not- 
withstanding "the  advance  of  the 
age,"  with  its  railroads  and  electric 
wires,  the  provincial  spirit  is  awak- 
ened, and  the  unhappy  Mons.  Billault 
is  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  hot  water 
by  the  turbulent  citizens  of  Bordeaux, 
Marseilles,  Pau,  and  other  important 
towns,  whom  he  vainly  endeavours 
to  appease  by  alternate  threats  and 
promises.  Nor  in  this  emergency 
can  the  Government  depend  for  any 
effective  support  upon  that  pillar  of 
despotism,  the  standing  army.  The 
army  does  not  like  to  feel  that  it 
exists  only  to  keep  down  the  intelli- 
2  A 
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gent  part  of  the  population ;  while 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  population 
dislikes  the  anny;which  mounts  guard 
over  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a 
fresh  war  for  the  conquest  of  the 
natural  frontier.  In  the  turmoil 
of  such  a  war  it  is  hoped  that  all 
other  feelings  would  be  merged  in 
that  of  national  vainglory. 

It  is  only  by  a  consideration  of 
such  facts  as  these  that  we  can  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  motives  which 
actuate  the  French  Emperor  in  his 
foreign  policy.  He  is  perpetually 
engaged  in  playing  off  the  complica- 
tions which  arise  abroad,  against  the 
troubles  which  meet  him  from  within. 
When,  therefore,  we  ridicule  the 
chances  of  a  rupture  with  this  coun- 
try, we  must  satisfy  ourselves  that 
no  domestic  difficulty  could  possibly 
arise  which  should  force  him  into 
choosing  the  alternative  of  hostilities 
with  England,  as  a  less  evil  than 
those  with  which  he  has  to  contend 
at  home,  and  as  possibly  the  only 
escape  from  a  fatal  dilemma.  How 
it  can  ever  be  to  our  advantage  to 
assist  and  support  him  in  the  prose- 
cution either  of  his  home  or  foreign 
policy,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  In 
the  pursuit  of  abstract  economical 
theories,  and  the  application  of  those 
enlightened  commercial  principles 
which  characterise  a  certain  class  of 
politicians,  we  run  the  risk  of  over- 
looking the  practical  view  of  the 
question,  and  allow  our  political 
judgment  to  be  warped  by  our  mer- 
cantile sympathies.  Thus,  by  means 
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of  the  Treaty  recently  concluded  with 
France,  we  have  succeeded  in  alien- 
ating from  us  the  only  class  in  the 
Empire  who  have  ever  really  been  our 
friends,  not  from  any  love  to  Eng- 
land, but  because  it  was  their  interest 
to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with 
this  country.  All  those  manufactur- 
ing and  producing  bodies,  whose 
petitions  against  the  Treaty  have 
been  pouring  in  to  the  Government, 
since  the  announcement  of  the  alter- 
ation of  the  Tariff,  are  become  bitter 
enemies  to  their  rivals  here,  and  a 
long  time  must  elapse  before  the 
masses  benefit  sufficiently  to  give  a 
preponderating  weight  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  free  trade.  Meantime,  the 
resource  of  the  sufferers  lies  in  a  war 
with  England,  and  the  consequent 
high  prices.  They  who  always  de- 
precated such  an  event  as  a  serious 
injury  to  their  manufacturing  and 
commercial  prosperity,  now  hail  it 
as  their  only  chance  of  salvation 
from  utter  ruin  ;  and  when,  eighteen 
months  hence,  the  obnoxious  reduc- 
tions of  duty  are  made,  and  a  wide- 
spread feeling  of  discontent  swells 
into  a  murmur  of  active  opposition, 
our  faithful  ally  will  point  across  the 
Channel  to  the  authors  of  the  mis- 
chief; and  should  the  silvery  ac- 
cents with  which  he  responded  to 
the  axioms  of  Mr  Cobden  be  then 
changed  to  a  tone  of  defiance,  it  will 
find  its  readiest  echo  in  the  breasts 
of  those  among  the  French  people 
who  have  always  hitherto  been  our 
stanchest  friends. 
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[THE  "  Dies  Irse"  is  perhaps  better  known  than  anything  else  within  the 
whole  range  of  mediaeval  literature.  Its  author  was  probably  Thomas  of 
Celano,  a  small  town  near  the  lake  Fucino.  The  grand  and  terrible  effect 
with  which  in  Goethe's  Faust  certain  stanzas  of  this  poem  are  made  to  fall 
like  thunder  on  the  ear  of  poor  guilty  Margaret,  who  has  come,  alone  and 
friendless,  among  worshippers  purer  than  herself,  is  familiar  to  almost 
every  one. 

The  translation  now  offered  was  written  under  the  impression  that  all 
existing  English  versions  deviated  more  or  less  from  the  metre  of  the 
original.  This  impression  was  not  quite  correct.  There  is  a  version  by  Dr 
Norris,  with  which,  however,  the  present  translator  is  unacquainted,  which 
is  metrically  faithful.  It  is  with  no  desire  to  compete  with  this,  but  from  a 
conviction  that  where  the  end  to  be  attained  is  sa  high,  every  conscientious 
effort  has  its  value,  that  the  following  attempt  is  published.] 

DAY  of  anger,  day  of  wonder, 
When  the  world  shall  roll  asunder, 
Quenched  in  fire  and  smoke  and  thunder  ! 

0  vast  terror,  wild  heart-rending, 
Of  that  hour  when  Earth  is  ending, 
And  her  jealous  Judge  descending ; 

When  the  trumpet's  voice  astoundeth, 
Through  earth's  sepulchres  reboundeth, 
Summons  universal  soundeth ! 

Death  astonied,  Nature  shaken, 
Sees  all  creatures,  as  they  waken, 
To  that  dire  tribunal  taken. 

Lo  !  the  Book,  where  all  is  hoarded, 
Not  a  secret  unrecorded  : 
Every  doom  is  thence  awarded. 

So  the  Judge,  when  He  arraigneth, 
Every  hidden  thing  explaineth  : 
Nothing  unavenged  remaineth. 

In  that  fiery  revelation 

Where  shall  I  make  supplication, 

When  the  just  hath  scarce  salvation  1 

Fount  of  Love,  dread  King  supernal, 

Freely  giving  life  eternal, 

Save  me  from  the  pains  infernal ! 
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This  forget  not,  sweet  Life-giver, 
Me  thou  earnest  to  deliver : 
Cast  me  not  away  for  ever  ! 

Seeking  me  thy  sad  life  lasted, 

On  the  cross  death's  pains  were  tasted  ; 

Let  not  toil  like  this  be  wasted ! 

God  of  righteous  retribution, 
Grant  my  sins  full  absolution 
Ere  thy  wrath's  last  execution  ! 

Lo,  I  stand  with  face  suffused, 
Groaning,  in  my  guilt  accused ; 
Spare  my  soul,  with  sorrow  bruisM ! 

By  the  Magdalene  forgiven, 
By  the  dying  robber  shriven, 
I  too  cherish  hope  of  heaven. 

Though  my  prayers  are  full  of  failing, 
Save  me,  of  Thy  grace  availing, 
From  the  pit  of  endless  wailing ! 

On  thy  right  a  place  provide  me, 
With  thy  chosen  sheep  beside  me  : 
From  the  goats,  good  Lord,  divide  me ! 

When  to  penal  fire  are  driven 
Those  who  would  not  be  forgiven, 
Call  me  with  thy  saints  to  heaven  ! 

Kneeling,  crushed  in  heart,  before  thee, 
Sad  and  suppliant  I  adore  thee  : 
Hear  me,  save  me,  I  implore  thee  ! 

P.  S.  WORSLKY. 
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"  WHEN  Eight  is  in  front,  Left  is 
the  Pivot."  This  is  the  first  thing 
taught  to  the  cornet ;  and,  if  con- 
stant repetition  can  impress  such  a 
formula  deeply  on  his  brain,  it  may 
well  be  the  last  thing  that  haunts  his 
dying  thoughts  when  he  departs  this 
life  an  ancient  colonel. 

This,  the  ruling  principle  of  all 
our  cavalry  movements, — the  source 
of  all  regularity  and  precision,  ac- 
cording to  the  advocates  of  one  side ; 
the  source  of  a  more  than  counter- 
balancing intricacy  and  slowness,  ac- 
cording to  the  advocates  of  the 
other,  —  is  now  attacked.  Not  for 
the  first  time.  Nolan,  in  his  work  on 
Cavalry,  mentions  (if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken) more  than  one  scheme,  and 
gives  one  of  his  own  as  well,  for  dis- 
pensing with  it;  and  now  Colonel 
Conolly,  Assistant  Adjutant-General 
at  Portsmouth,  in  a  recent  number 
of  a  military  paper,  brings  forward 
with  a  similar  object  a  system  which, 
he  tells  us,  was  originally  imported 
into  England  by  Colonel  Ainshe,  late 
of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards  ;  who  in 
the  year  1848  had  seen  it  in  opera- 
tion (by  way  of  experiment  I  pre- 
sume) amongst  a  body  of  French 
cuirassiers. 

The  innovation  is  one  that  will  be 
attacked  in  many  ways.  Unless  my 
brethren  in  arms  are  changed  of  late, 
a  proposal  to  tear  away  from  us  our 
pivots  will  give  rise  to  as  much 
"  scorn  in  capital  letters  and  sarcasm 
in  italics" — to  as  much  employment 
of  notes  of  admiration  and  inverted 
commas — to  as  many  appeals  to  Mr 
Editor  of  the  Military  Fogies'  Jour- 
nal to  "  use  his  powerful  pen"— as 
any  proposition  I  can  think  of,  unless 
it  were  one  for  taking  the  gold  stripes 
off  our  trousers.  And  not  altogether 
without  reason.  For  if  ever  there 
were  a  case  which  admitted  of  a  more 
than  commonly  safe  application  of 
that  safe  proposition  "  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,"  this 
is  it. 

"  But,  to  begin  with  ; "  a  civilian 
may  ask,  "  What  does  your  formula 
mean  1 "  As  many  of  our  Volunteers, 
or  intending  Volunteers,  the  men 


most  immediately  interested  in  the 
question,  must  at  this  moment  be  in 
a  state  of  pure  civilianism,  it  may 
be  useful  if  I  try  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Let  the  inquirer  take  two  dinner- 
knives — if  no  better  they  are  no  worse 
than  anything  else  that  suggests  it- 
self to  me — and  place  them  in  one 
straight  line  :  the  edge  of  each  facing 
in  the  same  direction.  These  we  will 
suppose  to  be  two  troops  in  line ;  the 
edge  representing  the  front  of  the 
troops,  and  the  two  troops  constitut- 
ing one  squadron.  Now,  taking  the 
right-hand  extremity  of  each  as  pivot, 
let  him  wheel  each  to  the  right  to 
the  extent  of  a  quarter  circle,  so  that 
the  two  shall  form  parallel  lines  at 
right  angles  to  the  front  of  their  for- 
mer position.  Now  we  say  the  troops 
are  in  open  column,  Right  in  front 
— so  said,  because  that  troop  which 
was  on  the  right  of  the  line,  now 
leads.  Again,  let  him  take  the  right 
extremity  of  each  as  pivot,  and  again 
wheel  each  one  a  quadrant  to  the 
right,  so  that  they  may  again  fall 
into  line.  Now  let  him  observe — is 
the  knife  which  originally  held  the 
right  of  the  line,  still  on  the  right  of 
its  companion  ?  No :  it  is  on  the 
left.  But  if,  instead  of  executing  this 
last-described  wheel  into  line  to  the 
right,  he  exactly  reverses  the  pro- 
ceeding :  if  he  takes  the  left  extre- 
mity of  each  for  pivot,  and,  from 
column,  wheels  them  into  line  to 
the  left,  he  will  find  that  the  knife 
which  originally  held  the  right,  holds 
it  still.  And  this  last  order  of  knives 
is  what  our  military  system  calls  the 
"  natural  order."  When  the  knives 
are  in  the  position  produced  by  the 
wheel  from  column  into  line  to  the 
right,  they  are  said  to  be  "  inverted." 
And  if  from  the  original  line  the 
experimenter  chooses  to  bring  them 
into  column  by  a  wheel  to  the  left, 
he  will  find  that  a  wheel  into  line  to 
the  Right  restores  the  natural  order, 
while  a  wheel  to  the  left  inverts  it. 
And  this  is  the  explanation  of  the 
formula,  "when  Eight  is  in  front, 
Left  is  the  Pivot :  when  Left  is  in 
front,  Eight  is  the  Pivot :  "—one 
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which  I  have  known  cornets  obliged 
to  receive,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  "  ung  homme  de  bien,  ung 
homme  de  bon  sens  croit  tousiours 
ce  qu'on  luy  diet,  et  qu  'il  trouue  par 
escript." 

As  regards  squadrons,  the  system 
now  in  use  admits  of  inversion.  A 
regiment  in  column  of  squadrons  is 
allowed  to  wheel  them  into  line 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
though  one  of  these  movements  must 
necessarily  invert  them.  But  as  re- 
gards the  component  parts  of  each 
squadron,  from  the  troop  down  to  the 
individual  horseman,  all  inversion  is 
prohibited.  Whatever  relative  order 
nas,  on  first  formation,  been  assumed 
by  the  men  in  the  troop,  or  the 
troops  in  the  squadron,  that  is  to 
be  retained  through  all  the  chances 
and 'the  changes  of  manoeuvre-  an 
object  which  is  attained  by  the  nelp 
of  a  series  of  movements  contrived 
with  a  special  reference  to  it. 

It  is  likely  enough  that,  upon  read- 
ing this,  the  first  impulse  of  many  an 
unprofessional  man  will  be  to  cry 
out  "  Pedantry"  and  "  Red  Tape ;" 
and,  reverting  to  my  illustration  of 
the  knives,  to  ask  whether  they  are 
the  less  knives  because  a  given  one 
holds  the  left  instead  of  the  right. 
Perhaps  not.  But  yet— as  is  the 
case  in  many  instances  where  similar 
cries  are  raised — the  apparent  pe- 
dantry has  its  reasons  :  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  attempt  to  preserve,  at  the 
expense  of  some  slowness,  a  regula- 
rity whose  loss  has  been  proved  by 
experience  to  entail  a  tenfold  slow- 
ness. 

Take  some  thirty  or  forty  horse- 
men, and  place  them  in  rank  side  by 
side,  and  then  give  them  the  word  to 
"advance  by  single  files"  (it  may 
make  it  more  intelligible  to  unpro- 
fessional people  if  I  say  in  the  words 
of  a  captain  of  the  City  Light-Horse, 
to  "make  a  string  of  ones"*)  from 
the  right  flank.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  suppose  that  they  have  done  it, 
and  have  established  their  string  of 
ones,  forty  long :  — now  give  them 


the  word  to  form  parties  of,  say,  three 
abreast.  This  would  be  easy  too,  if 
a  whisper  from  heaven  would  come 
to  each  man  saying,  "  such  and  such 
other  two  are  the  men  that  you  are 
to  form  with  ;"  but  as  since  the  days 
of  Socrates  there  has  been  no  well- 
authenticated  instance  of  a  super- 
natural communication  having  been 
made  to  any  individual  trooper,  let 
alone  to  every  man  of  a  whole  squa- 
dron, we  may  dismiss  this  supposition, 
and  assume  that,  as  no  man  can  tell 
with  whom  he  is  to  form,  it  could 
only  be  after  a  terrible  amount  of 
shuffling  and  after  great  loss  of  time 
that  the  formation  could  be  effected 
at  all.  The  natural  mode  of  removing 
this  source  of  confusion  is  to  "  tell  on" 
by  threes,"  that  is,  to  arrange  the 
rank,  on  its  first  formation,  into 
groups  of  three.  This  done,  so  long 
as  the  members  of  each  group  do  not 
forget  their  companions,  they  can 
"  form  threes." 

Now,  let  your  string  of  "  ones," 
which  has  advanced  from  the  right, 
ride  up  into  line  with  the  leading 
horseman  ;  and  do  it  by  the  process 
of  each  successive  man  riding  upon 
the  right  of  his  predecessor.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  the  relative 
position  of  the  individuals  in  the  line 
so  produced  is,  speaking  with  re- 
ference to  their  position  in  the  ori- 
ginal line,  inverted.  The  "three" 
which  held  the  right  of  the  first  line, 
holds  the  left  of  the  second  ;  and  the 
man  who  held  the  right  of  each 
three,  holds  the  left.  And  if  you 
follow  up  this  new  formation  by  an- 
other advance  by  single  files  from 
the  right,  it  follows  that  the  new 
column,  as  compared  with  the  old 
one,  is  also  inverted  as  regards  the 
relative  order  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it,  and  that  he  who  once  rode 
at  the  head  of  a  "  three  "  now  rides 
at  the  tail.  If  under  these  new  cir- 
cumstances any  reminiscence  of  his 
old  position  come  over  him  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  sense  of  his  new  one, — 
and  instances  of  such  a  loss  of  wits 
are  nowise  rare  on  the  part  of  horse- 


*  It  was  told  me  as  a  fact,  that  in  the  old  days  of  the  French  war  a  captain  of  the 
City  Light-Horse,  wishing  to  effect  the  passage  of  Temple  Bar,  advanced  his  men  in 
"  single  files"  by  this  word  of  command.  I  feel  a  great  respect  for  him.  If  his_ pro- 
fessional knowledge  was  small,  his  presence  of  mind  and  power  of  expression  were 
great. 
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men  flurried  and  distracted  by  the 
clatter  of  a  squadron  and  the  nervous- 
ness engendered  by  the  consciousness 
of  emergency — he  will  inevitably,  on 
any  attempt  to  form,  or  work  by, 
threes,  create  confusion  ;  and  if  there 
should  be  a  widely- spread  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  to 
lapse  into  similar  forgetfulness,  of 
course  the  whole  body  reverts  to  a 
state  of  chaos. 

And  now  a  still  further  complica- 
tion comes  into  play.  You  are  not 
only  to  suppose  your  one  rank  to 
have  advanced  from  the  right  and  to 
stand  in  column  of  single  files  ;  but 
you  are  to  suppose  that  a  second  line 
immediately  in  rear  of  the  first — the 
rear  rank — has  advanced  from  the 
right  in  similar  column,  which  now 
stands  side  by  side  with  the  first  one, 
in  close  contact  on  its  right  flank. 
Now  require  your  first,  or  front-rank 
column,  to  form  line  to  the  right  of 
its  head.  It  is  physically  impossible, 
for  the  rear-rank  column  is  in  its 
way.  But,  you  may  say,  if  you  allow 
the  rear-rank  column  to  become  the 
front  rank  in  the  new  formation, 
the  thing  becomes  possible.  So  it 
does ;  but  if  either  rank  may  be  in 
front,  may  not  men  in  column  of 
single  files  (which  is  formed  by  the 
advance  of  a  man  of  each  rank  al- 
ternately) forget  on  re-formation 
whether  it  is  as  front  or  rear  rank 
that  they  have  to  form  ?  Then  why 
use  two  ranks  1  That  is  a  well-de- 
bated question.  Many  men  have  ad- 
vocated the  abolition  of  the  double 
rank ;  more  have  advocated  its  reten- 
tion. My  own  opinion  leans  towards 
the  latter.  Till  the  advantages  of 
change  are  clearly  proved,  a  "  liberal 
conservatism  "  dictates,  I  think,  the 
retention  of  an  institution  which 
works  with,  as  Carlyle  would  describe 
it,  a  supportable,  not  an  insupport- 
able, approximation  to  perfection. 

It  is  in  order  to  lessen  these  chances 
of  confusion  that  our  system  decrees 
that  the  natural  order  is  never  to  be 
abandoned,  and  that  one  rank  alone 
is  to  assume  the  place  of  front  rank. 
Once  grant  these  two  positions,  and 
the  result  is  that  no  man,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  re-forming,  can  mistake  the 
rank  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  that 
the  two  variations  of  which  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  members  of  a 
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three-in-column  admits — namely,that 
produced  by  the  right-hand  man 
leading,  or  that  produced  by  the  left 
— are  inseparably  united  with  the 
fact  of  the  column  having  advanced 
from  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  line. 
If  the  column  has  advanced  from  the 
right,  the  right-hand  man  of  threes 
leads ;  if  the  column  has  advanced 
from  left,  the  left-handman  leads :  and 
not  only  are  the  variations  of  position 
which  a  man  may  hold  with  reference 
to  his  comrades  limited,  but,  to  help 
him  to  remember  them,  he  is  fur- 
nished with  a  good  catch-word— the 
formula  with  which  I  commenced  this 
paper — "  Right  in  Front,  Left  the 
Pivot." 

Now  this  same  line  of  argument 
may  be  brought  to  bear,  and  with 
great  force,  in  defence  of  the  whole 
series  of  manoeuvres  sanctioned  by 
our  present  regulations.  I  shall  here 
however  make  no  addition  to  the 
demonstration,  already  too  long, 
with  which  I  have  troubled  the 
reader,  but  shall  ask  him  to  take 
the  part  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole, 
and  to  believe  that  sources  of  con- 
fusion will  spring  up  to  the  grievous 
perplexing  of  any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  "  inversion"  into 
those  movements,  from  which  our 
present  system  has  thought  fit  to  ex- 
punge it ; — to  believe  that  to  place 
on  the  right  of  a  troop  a  "  three" 
which  has  hitherto  held  the  left,  or 
to  place  on  the  left  a  troop  which 
has  hitherto  ridden  on  the  right  of  a 
squadron,  will  be  attended  by  incon- 
veniences similar  to  those  which 
have  attended  the  attempt  to  dis- 
pense with  the  "natural  order"  in 
the  case  of  "Threes  ;" — and  finally, 
if  he  declines  to  accept  my  state- 
ment on  this  head  with  that  "  par- 
faiete  foy"  with  which  Rabelais, 
taking  high  moral  ground,  exhorts 
you  to  believe  everything  that  you 
don't  understand,  to  take  pencil  and 
paper,  and  to  try  honestly  to  work 
out,  through  the  whole  range  of 
cavalry  manoeuvres,  any  system  of 
"  Inversion"  which  may  suggest  it- 
self to  him.  If  he  will  try  this,  he 
will  find  himself  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  labour  of  months'  duration, 
possibly  with  a  system  of  his  own  ; 
very  possibly  with  a  conviction  that 
the  present  system  had  better  be 
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left  untouched ;  certainly  with  a 
great  deal  less  conceit  on  the  subject 
than  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
when  he  sat  down  to  the  work. 
Take  the  word  of  one  who  has  tried 
it. 

This  is  the  system  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  overthrow.  The  slow- 
ness of  movement  produced  by  its 
operation  is  weighed,  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  change,  against  the  pre- 
cision, and  is  pronounced  more  than 
counterbalancing. 

The  rapid  and  irregular  evolutions 
of  Mamlouks,  of  ancient  Turks,  of 
modern  Bashi  -  Bazouks  —  of  wild 
geese  on  the  wing  for  anything  I 
know — are  contrasted  with  the  sober 
movements  of  the  fine  old  British 
Plunger,  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter ; — and  in  many  respects, 
with  undoubted  truth.  But  truths 
lie  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Let  me  give  some  of  those  which 
support  our  present  system. 

"  It  is  undeniable  that  nations  much 
inferior  in  point  of  what  is  called  disci- 
pline, often  contrive  to  do  things  in  a  way 
which  our  discipline  cannot  equal.  But 
then  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
are  to  the  manner  born,  and  were  doing 
it  all  their  lives;  and  that  we  have  to 
do  with  men  taken  from  the  plough  or 
the  loom,  and  made  to  learn  soldiering 
as  a  thing  which  is  new  to  them. 
Another  element  is,  that  if  nations  with- 
out our  tactics  do  a  number  of  things 
as  well  or  better  than  our  people,  it  is 
because  they  have  a  vast  store  of  good- 
will, and  wait  for  nothing  but  a  rude 
and  general  signal,  to  rush  on  and  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  paradise.  Euro- 
pean soldiery  in  general  have  it  not,  or 
have  it  in  an  inferior  degree.  They  are, 
moreover,  accustomed  to  put  great  trust 
in  discipline  and  the  visible  existence 
of  a  machinery.  When  they  lose  this 
they  have  the  feelings  and  action  of  a 
mob. 

"  I  remember  my  brother  telling  me 
that  he  saw  a  line  of  some  thousands  of 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt's  cavalry,  with  no 
squadron  intervals  or  other  aids  of  that 
kind,  face  about  and  go  to  the  rear,  going 
neither  by  threes  nor  by  fours,  but  as 
they  best  might.  And,  so  far  as  I 
could  collect,  they  rode  some  to  the 
rear  and  some  to  the  front,  till  they 
made  themselves  sparse  enough  (as  the 
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Americans  say)  to  turn  their  hones 
round,  and  then  they  got  into  line  again 
by  something  like  the  process  by  which 
quicksilver  unites  its  globules.*  But 
then,  as  I  said  before,  they  had  been 
doing  this  from  the  time  they  had  noses 
on  their  faces,  and  attached  no  idea  of 
disorder  to  it,  but  considered  it  excel- 
lent tactics.  Which  is  very  different 
from  what  would  be  the  case  with  our 
dragoons,  if  they  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  such  a  manoeuvre. 

"  The  case  is  somewhat  of  the  same 
kind  with  respect  to  overlooking  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  left,  and  front  and 
rear.  I  daresay  the  Pasha's  men  would 
fight  just  as  well,  whichever  way  they 
got  into  line,  if  only  they  got  there. 
But  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  our 
men  and  our  officers  would ;  at  all 
events  it  would  be  after  a  long  time,  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  un teaching,  that  they 
would  do  it. 

"There  are  undoubtedly,  and  parti- 
cularly for  cavalry,  occasions  where  re- 
sort must  be  had  to  what  I  believe  the 
Germans  call  the  'schwarme'  attack; 
and  I  have  known  officers  who  desired 
to  see  this  brought  more  generally  into 
use.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  you  are  to  have  a  '  swarm '  you  must 
have  the  swarmers  there ;  and  the  most 
effective  way  we  know  for  this  is,  having 
the  men,  as  long  as  you  can,  in  squads 
and  divisions  small  and  great,  so  that 
many  men  shall  be  moved  on  one  man's 
will  and  direction.  A  '  swarm '  attack 
may  be  very  good  when  you  can  get 
nothing  else,  and  circumstances  may  be 
continually  happening  that  will  reduce 
you  to  this  condition.  It  is  therefore 
well  to  be  prepared  for  it,  and  not, 
either  yourself  or  your  men,  be  afraid 
with  any  amazement  because  you  see 
yourselves  reduced  to  it  But  I  have 
always  seen  great  value  attached  to  the 
habitude  of  dragoons  getting  together 
under  sergeants  or  corporals  or  any  kind 
of  hierarchy  that  may  present  itself,  and 
so  returning  as  fast  as  possible  towards 
being  an  organised  body. 

"  The  question  now  raised — as  to 
whether  increased  speed  may  not  advan- 
tageously be  attained  by  a  greater  loose- 
ness of  movement — is  one  which  has 
occurred,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  most 
of  the  concerned.  And  I  surmise  that 
in  general  the  conclusion  has  been,  to 
leave  things  nearly  as  they  are." 

So  writes  to  me  an  officer  who  has 
served  in  actual  warfare  both  in  horse 


*  This  refers  to  some  fifty  years  ago. 
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and  foot,  and  who  has  moreover  held 
irregular  cavalry  under  his  orders. 
On  many  of  the  points  of  his  argu- 
ment, answers  seem  to  suggest  them- 
selves to  me.  If  they  did  so  on  all, 
I  should  not  consider  it  conclusive  as 
to  the  soundness  of  my  own  views, 
for  truths  in  a  debated  question  like 
this  generally  lie  in  pretty  equal  pro- 
portion on  the  two  sides,  and  assume, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  individual  inquirer, 
a  value  which  depends  rather  on 
their  affinity  with  the  hidden  con- 
stitution of  his  mind  than  upon  their 
intrinsic  weight. 

I  think  that  the  arguments  to  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  old  system 
range  themselves  under  the  following 
heads  : — The  moral  effect  produced 
by  discipline.  This  is  of  two  kinds. 
One  kind  is  the  result  of  education, 
as  where  Tom  is  trained  to  connect 
the  idea  of  order  with  the  fact  of 
being  on  the  right  of  Jack,  and  of 
disorder  with  being  on  his  left ;  and 
this  kind  may  be  dismissed  from  fur- 
ther consideration  :  for  feelings  en- 
gendered by  education  alone  will 
disappear  with  the  education  that 
produced  them.  The  other  kind  has 
its  sources  in  feelings  natural  to  the 
heart  of  man.  If  you  allow  your 
soldiers  to  work  with  perfect  loose- 
ness— no  line,  no  order,  no  knowing 
where  any  individual  is  or  ought  to 
be,  and  nobody  to  the  front  but  those 
who  like  it — you  open  a  door  by 
which  every  "  shirker"  will  get  to  the 
rear ;  and  the  tendency  of  such  a 
system  to  produce  such  an  effect  is 
one  which  may  be  modified  and  coun- 
teracted by  education,  but  which  still 
must  continue  to  exist.  As  far  as 
the  new  systems  can  be  shown  to  fall 
into  looseness  of  this  nature,  so  far 
they  may  fairly  be  declared  inferior 
to  the  old  one.— Difficulty  of  unteach- 
ing  soldiers  what  they  have  once 
learned.  But  nobody  wants  to  un- 
teach  ;  not  at  least  till  the  merits  of 
a  new  system  have  been  proved  by 
a  practical  and  undeniable  test. 
What  is  proposed  is,  to  try  the  ex- 
periment on  a  new  body  of  men — in 
corpore  vili,  if  Lord  Melville  is  to  be 
believed. — The  fact  that  our  men  are 
not  born  soldiers,  but  are  tinkers  and 
tailors  caught  and  trained  full-grown ; 
and  that  they  have  not  the  animus 
which  sometimes  leads  irregulars  to 


victory.  True  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  army ;  scarcely  so  of  those  of 
whom  the  question  now  is.  Mounted 
Volunteers  would  consist  of  gentle- 
men and  yeomen ;  trained  from  youth 
to  self-respect,  and  therefore  unlikely 
to  show  want  of  courage ;  practised 
horsemen ;  and  certain,  under  the 
only  circumstances  which  could  bring 
them  into  action — invasion — to  carry 
that  "  spur  in  the  head  "  which  sends 
a  charge  home. — Precision,  regular- 
ity, and  the  material  causes  which 
tend  to  the  avoidance  of  confusion. 
How  far  the  old  system  is  superior 
in  these  respects,  to  the  new  ones 
which  claim  to  supersede  it,  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  examining  one  of 
the  latter.  I  will  trot  one  out  pre- 
sently ;  comme  de  raison,  my  own. 

But  first,  to  give  it  fair  play,  I 
should  give  some  sketch  of  the  im- 
perfections of  the  old  system,  which 
afford  the  excuse  for  proposing  to 
change  it.  Ask  any  soldier  whether 
or  no  the  following  scene  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.— Scene,  a  field-day 
ground.  Enter  Regiment  at  a  trot, 
in  Open  Column  of  Troops,  Left  in 
Front.  Said  regiment  supposed  to 
have  been  executing  a  few  move- 
ments rather  fast,  and  the  Squadron 
Leaders'  brains  to  be  pretty  well 
addled.  Colonel,  addressing  regi- 
ment— "Halt.  Form  Line  to  the 
Bear  on  the  Leading  Troop."  Lead- 
er of  Third  Squadron,  internally  and 
rapidly — "  Left  in  Front,  Right's  the 
Pivot — Troops  Half  Right— no,  that 
will  form  us  to  the  Front.  Right  in 
Front,  Left's  the — no,  we're  not 
Right  in  Front.  Left  in  Front, 
Right's  the — yes,  Three  Quarters 
Right  About — psha,  that  will  take 
me  to  the  rear,  clean  out  of  sight. 
Right's  in — are  we  Right  or  Left  in 
Front  I— to  form  to  the  Front  or  the 
Rear?— am  I  on  my  head  or  my 
heels  1 — Here's  a  mess.  I  am  mak- 
ing a  spectacle  of  myself. — D n 

it ."    Colonel  gazes  at  the  Third 

Squadron  for  a  time,  dropping  his 
reins  on  his  horse's  neck  and  sitting 
immovable  with  an  air  that  seems 
to  say,  "  You  see  I  am  calm  under 
all  this  : "  but  shortly  explodes  with 
a  "  What  is  the  Third  Squadron 
doing  ? "  delivered  with  a  grand  sim- 
plicity that  implies,  "  I  put  this  my 
just  question  to  men  and  gods,  and 
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abstain  from  comment."  Squadron 
Leader  has  not  known  for  some  time 
what  the  Third  Squadron  is  doing, 
and  his  perverse  faculties  retreating 
clean  out  of  sight  like  the  horns  of  a 
frightened  snail,  refuse  obstinately  to 
assist  him  in  discovering  :  so  he  sits 
cursing  and  perspiring  wit  n  vexation, 
acutely  alive  to  the  annoyance  of  bis 
position,  but  obtusely  stupid  to  every- 
thing which  can  bear  on  the  matter 
in  hand.  Then  he  hears  the  gallop 
of  the  Colonel's  horse  approaching  j 
then  comes  the  Colonel's  harangue, 
delivered  sometimes  like  the  harangue 
of  a  gentleman,  sometimes  not  alto- 
gether so,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  individual  Colonel ;  but  always 
conveying  the  sting  which  must  lie 
in  the  oration  of  a  man  justly  en- 
raged with  a  muddle-headed  donkey. 
— A  painful  scene,  over  which  we 
drop  the  curtain. 

This,  according  to  my  experience, 
is  so  common  a  case  that  I  cannot 
but  attribute  it  to  the  system  rather 
than  to  any  peculiar  stupidity  on  the 
part  of  the  squadron  leader.  In  fact, 
the  system  is  intricate  and  cum- 
brous ;  full  of  movements,  of  which 
each  one  is  applicable  only  to  some 
one  particular  circumstance,  and 
which,  applied  to  any  other,  pro- 
duces confusion  ;  full  of  prohibitions 
against  doing  what  appears  the  na- 
tural thing  at  the  moment,  and  of 
permission  to  do  something  else.  It 
does  not  prescribe  a  single  manoeuvre 
which  is  not  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  meanest  capacity.  There 
is  not  a  thing  which  you  cannot  do 
by  its  help — if  you  know  how.  Not 
a  position  can  be  conceived  which 
you  cannot  attain,  if  not  by  the  most 
obvious  movement,  at  all  events  by 
the  substitution  of  an  expedient 
which  the  least  "  little  reflection " 
can't  fail  to  suggest.  But  the  little 
reflection  is  the  bane  of  the  system. 
It  is  like  rust ;  nothing,  when  it  is 
confined  to  a  speck ;  but  ruinous 
when  it  pervades  the  whole  machine. 
Cavalry  movements,  like  those  by 
which  a  cat  drops  on  her  legs,  should 
be  prompted  by  instinct,  not  reflec- 
tion. 

The  system  of  which  I  am  going  to 
give  the  outlines,  is  one  which  has 
been  suggested  to  me  partly  by  my 
observation  of  the  Bashi-Buzouks ; 
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troops  whom  I  have  seen  in  actual 
action  (which,  with  them,  means 
running  away  hard),  and  whose 
movements,  although  diminished 
somewhat  in  practical  utility  by  the 
strong  tendency  to  the  rear  which 
they  manifest,  are  yet  valuable  as 
giving  an  indication  of  the  tactics 
which  rendered  the  old  Turkish  horse 
so  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  their 
Christian  antagonists,  and  which,  so 
late  even  as  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  reduced  the  regular 
Russian  cavalry,  when  in  their  pre- 
sence, to  a  state  of  paralysis  which — 
if  we  may  take  the  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Baron  de  Valentini's  account  of 
the  matter  as  exact — can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  absolutely  degrading.  But 
the  field  in  which  I  nave  chiefly 
gathered  the  ideas  which  I  now  bring 
forward,  is  identically  the  same  with 
that  which  could  be  offered  to  cavalry 
engaged  in  war  on  English  ground — 
the  hunting-field.  And  it  is  with 
especial  reference  to  their  execution 
in  an  enclosed  English  country, 
amongst  those  narrow,  stiffly  fenced 
lanes  which,  as  every  hunting  man 
knows,  form  the  chief  channels  of 
communication  between  cover  and 
cover,  and  which  in  like  manner 
would  constitute  the  chief  routes  of 
any  cavalry  which  possessed  and  ex- 
erted the  powers  of  fox-hunters,  that 
I  have  calculated  the  movements, 
whose  general  principle  I  shall  now 
lay  before  the  reader. 

When  a  column  of  fox-hunters, 
streaming  up  a  ride  in  cover,  de- 
bouches on  the  open,  and  every  man 
at  once  presses  to  the  front,  is  there 
any  hesitation  as  to  whether  it  shall 
be  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  lead- 
ing horseman  that  he  shall  press  up  1 
If  the  ground  does  not  admit  of  his 
riding  out  to  the  left,  does  not  ev- 
ery man  instinctively  ride  out  to  the 
right,  and  vice  versd  1  And  does  the 
fact  of  thus  riding  to  the  right  or  left 
in  the  least  affect  the  fact  that  there, 
in  bodily  presence,  are  a  hundred  and 
fifty  .good  horsemen  ?  If  the  same 
column,  hampered  in  a  lane,  hears  a 
"  holla  back,"  is  not  every  horse's 
head  round,  and  the  column  in  full 
swing  to  the  rear,  in  less  time  than  it 
would  take  an  able  commanding 
officer  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  could  effect  a  similar 
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reversion  without  throwing  his  troops 
into  confusion? 

What  prevents  cavalry  from  mov- 
ing in  precisely  the  same  way  ? 
Chiefly,  to  my  apprehension,  this 
fact :  A  horse  wedged  in  a  crowd  is 
incapacitated  by  his  form  from  turn- 
ing round.  Any  perfectly  undisci- 
plined body  of  horse  wishing  to  retain 
the  power  of  "  going  about,"  must 
ride  with  a  looseness  of  order  incon- 
venient for  the  purposes  of  cavalry. 

This  inability  to  turn  about  in 
close  order  has,  as  every  dragoon 
knows,  been  removed  by  an  inven- 
tion which  in  the  English  service 
appears  under  the  form  of  "  Threes ;" 
in  the  French  and  Austrian,  it  takes 
the  form  of  "Fours."  To  explain 
this  to  an  unprofessional,  I  must  fall 
back  on  my  illustration  of  the  knives. 
Range  a  score  of  dinner-knives  "  all 
of  a  row "  in  parallel  lines  at  an  in- 
terval of  an  inch  or  two.  Try  to 
"_  spin  "one  on  its  centre  :— the  re- 
sistance offered  by  those  on  both 
sides  renders  it  impossible.  Still 
less  can  you  spin  all  at  once ;  the 
least  interval  which  would  enable 
you  to  do  it  is  one  whole  knife's 
length.  But,  count  off  a  group  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  width  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  outside  knives 
shall  be  pretty  much  equal  to  a  knife's 
length ;  imagine  this  group  (whose 
general  outline  will  be  a  square) 
connected  by  some  bond  of  union 
into  one  mass,  and  set  spinning  on 
its  centre ;  and  you  will  see  that  such 
a  mass  would  require  but  an  incon- 
siderable interval  to  enable  it  to  spin 
without  collision.  This  is  what  is 
done  with  horses  in  rank.  The  Eng- 
lish service  takes  three  horses,  the 
French  takes  four ;  either  group  pre- 
sents a  front  in  some  degree  approxi- 
mating to  a  horse's  length.  When 
a  line  has  to  show  front  to  its  rear, 
the  groups  are  set  spinning  on  their 
centres ;  that  is,  with  us,  the  centre 
horse  turns  on  his  centre,  while,  in 
unison  with  his  motions,  one  flank 
horse  circles  round  with  him,  and 
the  other  reins  back. — Once  let  a 
body  of  horse  acquire  the  power  of 
going  about  by  Threes  or  Fours,  and 
there  is  no  reason,  that  I  see,  why 
their  further  movements  should  not 
retain  a  very  close  similarity  to  those 
of  fox-hunters. 
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But  to  insure  the  working  of  the 
Threes  or  Fours,  it  is  essential  that 
each  man  should  know  at  all  mo- 
ments the  companion  members  with 
whom  he  is  to  work,  and  this  under 
every  variation  of  relative  position 
which  the  chance  of  the  moment  may 
induce.  This  end,  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show,  is  attained  in  the 
English  service  of  the  present  day  by 
a  system  which,  while  it  limits  the 
movements  which  a  body  of  cavalry 
is  permitted  to  make,  at  the  same 
time  brings  the  variations  which  can 
affect  the  relative  position  of  the 
members  of  a  Three  within  limits  so 
very  narrow  that  it  would  take  no 
great  effort  of  intelligence  and  me- 
mory to  enable  a  man,  totally  devoid 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  his 
comrades,  to  say  at  any  given  moment 
precisely  what  position  he  holds  with 
regard  to  them.  I  propose  to  reject 
these  limitations  ana  their  attendant 
advantages,  and  to  depend,  for  in- 
suring the  recognition  of  his  comrades 
by  each  member  of  a  Three  (or  rather 
of  a  Four,  for  that  is  the  section 
which  I  prefer  to  adopt),  upon  a 
principle  ignored  by  our  authorised 
system — that  of  personal  recognition. 

My  proposal  is  this  :  Let  a  divi- 
sion consist  of,  say  twenty-four  men 
in  single  rank.  Let  these  men  be 
told  off,  once  for  all,  into  parties  of 
Four ;  let  each  Four  be  again  sub- 
divided into  two  parties  of  Two,  and 
let  the  horsemen  thus  told  off  to  a 
Four  or  a  Two  remain  permanently 
associated.  Let  each  man  by  this 
process  becomethoroughlyacquainted 
with  the  companion  member  of  his 
Two  and  with  the  members  of  the 
companion  Two  completing  his  Four ; 
and  let  him  be  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  chief  end  of  his 
military  existence  is,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  recognise  and  to  stick 
close  to  those  three  companions.  This 
constitutes  about  the  chief  exertion 
of  intelligence  which  my  system  will 
demand  from  him. 

Now  suppose  that,  my  division 
being  thus  formed,  I  give  the  words 
"Fours  Eight."  The  line  breaks 
into  column  of  fours  heading  to  its 
former  right.  I  now  wish  to  form  to 
the  front,  on  the  left  of  the  head  of 
the  column — I  give  the  word  "  By 
the  Left,  Front  Form."  But  suppose 
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that  I  wish  to  form  to  the  front,  on  the 
right  of  the  head  of  the  column  :  then 
I  give  the  word  "  By  the  Right, 
Front  Form."  The  one  movement 
is  as  easy  as  the  other ;  but  the  latter 
entails  this  result,  or  disadvantage 
as  it  is  considered  by  the  advocates 
of  our  present  cavalry  system,  that 
all  the  fours  have  been  shuffled  from 
Right  to  Left ;  that  which  stood  on 
the  right  flank  now  holding  the  left, 
and  all  the  others  being  proportion- 
ately transposed.  But,  why  not  ?  So 
long  as  men  and  horses  are  there, 
what  does  it  matter  in  what  relative 
position  they  stand  ?  So,  if  I  give 
my  line  the  word  "  Fours  Left,"  I 
form  the  resulting  column  with  equal 
indifference  to  the  right  or  the  left  of 
its  former  head  ;  and  so  too,  from  a 
column  of  Fours  formed  no  matter 
how,  I  form  to  a  flank  by  the  word 
"  Fours  Right"  or  " Fours  Left,"  as 
the  exigency  of  the  moment  may 
require. 

With  reference  to  the  diminution 
of  Front  from  Fours  to  Files  and 
single  Files  (or,  as  I  prefer  to  call 
them,  Twos  and  Ones — for  the  word 
File  has  become  complicated  with 
the  idea  of  a  front-rank  man  and  his 
rear-rank  follower),  and  from  Twos  to 
Ones,  I  establish  this  rule.  Whether 
the  column  be  Right  or  Left  in  front, 
the  advance  is  made  from  the  right 
of  the  section  to  be  diminished.  At 
the  word  "  Advance  by  Twos,"  that 
which  happens  to  find  itself  the  right- 
hand  Two  of  each  Four  advances, 
followed  by  the  left-hand  Two ;  so, 
on  the  word  "Advance  by  Ones," 
the  right-hand  man  advances.  To 
effect  the  corresponding  increase  of 
front  I  should  teach  the  rearward 
members  of  each  Two  or  Four  to  in- 
cline, in  ordinary  cases,  to  the  left  of 
their  leader,  but  not  to  fear,  when 
circumstances  demanded  it,  to  form 
to  his  right.  If  from  a  column  of — 
no  matter  what — I  wish  to  form  to 
the  front  direct,  I  give  to  the  sec- 
tions composing  it  the  same  words 
which  I  have  indicated  in  the  case  of 
Fours  ;  if  I  wish  to  show  front  to  a 
flank,  I  give  the  word  "Right  Form" 
or  "  Left  Form,"  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  dictate  ;  and  if,  marching 
through  narrow  ways,  I  hear  a  "  holla 
back,  I  give  the  word  "About" — 
each  section,  be  it  Four,  Two,  or 
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single  horsemen,  scrambles  round  on 
its  own  centre  as  best  it  may,  and 
on  reaching  open  ground  I  form  my 
line  direct  by  such  of  the  above-men- 
tioned processes  as  seems  most  con- 
venient to  me. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the 
course  of  these  movements,  the  order 
of  the  several  Fours  is  constantly 
being  transposed,  from  Right  to  Left 
of  the  line  and  back  again ;  and 
that  the  Twos  composing  each  Four, 
and  the  individuals  composing  each 
Two,  are  perpetually  being  similarly 
shuffled.  But  the  members  of  no 
Two  are  ever  separated,  nor  the  Twos 
composing  any  one  Four.  So  long  as 
this  is  the  case  I  say — there  are  the 
men  and  the  horses ;  the  Fours  are 
together,  the  Twos  together;  they 
can  go  about,  or  break  to  a  flank  by 
Fours,  Twos,  Ones ;  and  if  they  can 
do  this,  who  cares  whether  Tom 
rides  on  the  right  of  Jack  or  vice 
versa  1 

Now  I  take  two  divisions,  which  I 
designate  the  First  and  Second,  and 
place  one  behind  the  other  at  half  a 
horse's  length  distance  ;  and  this  I 
call  a  Troop.  If  I  give  my  troop 
the  word  "  Fours  Right "  or  "  Fours 
Left,"  each  division  breaks  to  the 
indicated  flank  by  Fours?  and  the 
two  move  off  side  by  side  in  parallel 
column* :  altogether,  upon  a  front  of 
eight.  At  the  word  "  Fours  Right " 
or  "  Fours  Left  "  addressed  to  this 
column,  each  division  fronts  to  the 
flank  indicated,  and  the  line  is  re- 
stored,— with  such  division  to  the 
front  as  chance  may  direct.  If  from 
the  same  double  column  of  Fours  I 
wish  to  form  line  to  the  Front,  I  give 
the  same  command  which  I  would 
address  to  a  division  acting  singly. 
If  the  word  is  "  To  the  Right,"  the 
division  which  finds  itself  to  the 
right  forms  as  front  rank,  and  at  the 
same  time  moves  slightly  up  (as  in 
the  "  Formation  to  the  Front "  of  the 
Cavalry  Regulations)  to  clear  the 
head  of  the  other  division  ;  the  latter 
forms  as  rear  rank.  If  the  word  is 
"  To  the  Left,"  the  process  is  reversed. 
The  principle  guiding  this  movement 
is  not,  I  think,  complicated.  It 
simply  comes  to  this— that  division 
which  can  forms  first;  that  which 
can't,  forms  last. 

I  allow  diminution  of  front  from 
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such  a  double  column  to  be  effected 
in  one  way  only.  The  Commanding- 
officer  gives  the  word  "  Single  Rank." 
The  leader  of  that  division  which 
finds  itself  forming  the  right-hand 
one  of  the  two  columns  of  Fours, 
gives  the  word  " — th  Division  ad- 
vance," and  leads  it  forward.  The 
left  column  stands  fast ;  and  when 
its  head  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
rear  of  the  other  column  sufficient 
to  prevent  amalgamation,  follows. 
Further  diminution  of  front  may  now 
be  effected  as  from  a  division  acting 
singly.  But  this  rule  is  to  be  ob- 
served. When  once  disunited  as 
above  shown,  the  two  divisions  be- 
come distinct  bodies,  and  are  to 
be  handled  as  independent  troops. 
Nothing  unites  them  again  but 
the  Commanding -officer's  word  to 
"Double  the  Ranks,"  which  order, 
if  addressed  to  divisions  marching 
by  twos  or  ones,  is  to  be  preceded  by 
an  increase  of  front  to  Fours  ;  on  the 
receipt  of  which  command  the  leader 
of  the  rearmost  division  leads  up  his 
column  on  the  left  of  its  predecessor. 

Squadrons,  i.  e.  two  troops  united 
and  without  interval,  I  propose  to 
abolish  altogether.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  further  detail.  If  the 
unit  of  the  system — the  troop — will 
work,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  combine 
several  units  into  a  whole.  I  should 
propose  to  form  a  regiment  of  three 
troops  of  about  fifty  men  each ;  and 
to  distinguish  the  troops  by  giving 
to  them  respectively  a  Red,  a  White, 
and  a  Black  flag  like  a  lance-pennon, 
carried  on  an  ordinary  lance  slung  to 
the  left  arm  of  the  horseman. 

This  system,  if  it  worked  in  the 
field  as  it  does  on  paper,  would  give 
the  power  of  acting  either  in  single 
or  double  rank.  To  encounter  a 
hostile  cavalry  on  an  open  plain,  I 
should  form  double  rank.  But  in  an 
enclosed  country  I  should  use  the 
single  rank,  closed  up  in  compact 
order  where  the  ground  permitted, 
but  otherwise  ridingwith  any  amount 
of  looseness  consistent  with  keeping 
the  members  of  each  Four  within 
hail  of  each  other,  and  the  whole 
within  hail  of  the  Division  Leader. 
Under  the  latter  circumstances  my 
ideal  regiment  should  resolve  itself 
into  six  clumps  of  five-and-twenty 
fox-hunters  a  -  piece  ;  each  clump 
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under  the  guidance  of  a  division 
leader,  each  two  division  leaders  re- 
ceiving the  directions  of  a  troop 
leader,  and  the  whole  under  the 
brigadiership  of  the  Commanding- 
officer.  And  if  said  fox-hunters 
would  dress  and  ride  like  fox-hunters, 
and  not  like  bad  imitations  of  an 
original  which,  for  the  purposes  we 
are  now  treating  of,  is  the  worst  con- 
ceivable— the  regular  dragoon, — and 
if  they  would  carry  a  firearm  capable 
of  coping  in  point  of  range  with  the 
infantry  weapon, — I  think  they  might 
tie  regular  cavalry  to  the  apron- 
strings  of  its  infantry,  and  constitute 
themselves  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
even  the  latter. 

Everything  has  its  weak  side,  and 
even  my  parental  eye  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  weak  side  of  mine.  How 
would  it  work  in  action,  when  men 
are  falling  out  of  the  ranks,  and  the 
Fours  find  themselves  reduced  to 
Threes,  Twos,  or  Ones  ? 

I  attack  this  difficulty  as  follows  : 
whether  with  prospect  of  success  or 
not,  others  may  decide.  I  forbid  that 
any  unbroken  Four  or  Two  should 
be  disintegrated  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  others  ;  and  leave  the 
broken  ones  to  hold  as  far  as  possible 
the  place  of  the  original  sections 
which  they  represent.  A  Four  re- 
duced to  a  number  not  less  than 
Three  can  "go  about"  as  well  as 
ever.  When  reduced  to  a  Two  or 
One,  it  no  longer  has  this  power; 
therefore,  when  the  line  goes  about, 
it  must  ride  to  the  Front  clear  of  the 
line  (or  rein  back,  if  belonging  to  the 
rear  rank),  turn  to  the  right-about, 
and  resume  its  place : — as  prescribed 
for  the  Standard  and  his  Coverer, 
p.  116  of  the  Cavalry  Regulations.  I 
should  permit  men  of  their  own 
accord  to  amalgamate  broken  sec- 
tions which  find  themselves  in  im- 
mediate proximity ;  and  when  at  last 
reduced  to  a  rearrangement,  should 
effect  it  as  follows  : — "  Twos  to  the 
front."  Each  Two  belonging  to  an 
incomplete  Four  rides  to  the  Front, 
leaving,  if  it  be  part  of  a  "  Three," 
the  "  odd  "  man  behind,  and  forms  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  division.  The 
moment  the  Twos  have  cleared  the 
front,  the  word  is  given  "Ones  to 
the  Front."  Each  solitary  One  rides 
out  and  forms  on  the  right  again  of 
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the  re-formed  Twos.  The  line  effaces 
{raps  by  closing  in  on  its  left  flank. 
A  "  telling  ott  by  Fours"  from  the 
left,  confined  to  the  broken  frag- 
ments on  the  right  flank,  completes 
the  operation.  No  intact  Four  is 
broken,  nor  any  intact  Two.  To 
effect  the  same  purpose  the  broken 
parts  of  the  Rear-rank  rein  back. 

I  began  this  paper  with  mention 
of  Colonel  Conolly's  system.  I  may 
finish  with  it.  His  general  object, 
like  mine,  is  to  render  Inversion  more 
generally  the  rule  of  movement  than 
it  is  at  present.  He  forms  his  squad- 
ron (for  he  adheres  to  that  body)  in 
single  rank  ;  tells  it  off  into  four 
divisions,  and  tells  off  the  men  of 
each  division  by  Files  alone, — thereby 
relinquishing  the  power  of  moving 
by  Threes  or  Fours.  I  have  been 
unable  to  gather  from  the  necessarily 
brief  details  furnished  by  him  whether 
he  permits  Inversion  to  be  practised 
with  regard  to  bodies  smaller  than 
the  division.  However  this  may  be, 
there  are  features  in  the  system  ad- 
mitting of  no  misapprehen  sion ,  against 
which,  I  think,  serious  objections  may 
be  urged. 

Having  no  movements  by  Threes — 
I  use  the  word  Three  as  a  generic 
term  including  Fours  as  well— Col- 
onel Conolly's  squadron,  if  desirous  of 
moving  to  a  flank  or  a  front  smaller 
than  a  division,  can  do  it  by  no  pro- 
cess but  that  of  trailing  itself  out  by 
Files,  thereby  covering  an  extent 
greater  than  its  front  in  line,  and 
consequently  entailing  loss  of  time  in 
re-forming.  It  can  reverse  its  front 
on  no  ground  which  is  not  spacious 
enough  to  admit  of  the  wheel  of  a 
division  of,  we  may  suppose,  nine  or 
twelve  men.  Imagine  such  a  squad- 
ron drawn  up  in  a  narrow  lane,  and 
required  suddenly  to  show  a  front  to 
its  former  rear  :  how  would  it  do  it  1 
These  objections  might  be  trifling  in 
the  estimation  of  a  French  cuirassier, 
who  never  contemplated  moving  on 
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ground  which  did  not  admit  of  the 
wheel  of  a  division  ;  but  they  are  not 
trifling  when  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  their  effect  on  the  movements 
of  cavalry  through  the  narrow  roads 
and  lanes  of  England. 

Finally,  Colonel  Conolly's  squad- 
ron is  to  be  formed  in  single  rank. 
This  formation,  I  grant,  is  the  right 
one,  as  regards  the  attack  upon  In- 
fantry or  Artillery.  A  front-rank 
horse  shot  in  a  charge  probably  trips 
up  his  rear-rank  follower  ;  and  the 
fear  inspired  on  the  part  of  the  rear- 
rank  01  being  thrown  down,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  front  rank  of  being 
tumbled  over,  can  in  no  wise  contri- 
bute to  the  energy  of  either.  But 
when  the  question  regards  the  en- 
counter of  cavalry  with  cavalry,  the 
case  in  my  opinion  is  different.  The 
loose,  broken  appearance  which  a 
single  rank  assumes  under  slight  dis- 
order inevitably  induced  by  an  ad- 
vance at  speed,  would  afford  a  strong 
encouragement  to  its  densely-massed 
opponents  to  push  —  if  at  nothing 
else— at  all  events  at  the  gaps  in  the 
array ;  and  a  sharp  dash  at  a  gap, 
even  though  prompted  by  motives 
the  reverse  of  valorous,  might  by  the 
influence  of  example  draw  on  the 
body  of  a  squadron  into  a  rush  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  withstand. 

I  must  request  the  reader  to  take 
notice  that  I  lay  no  sort  of  claim  to 
infallibility  ;  that  I  do  not  even  as- 
sert that  I  feel  assured  in  my  own 
mind  that  my  own  views  are  right. 
I  confine  myself  to  the  statement 
that  they  seem  to  me  to  contain  in 
principle  an  approach  to  what  is 
right  As  for  any  desire  to  see  them 
rashly  put  into  practice,  1  can  safely 
say  that  if  Heaven  were  so  far  to 
dement  the  Horse -Guards  as  to 
lead  them  straightway  to  reorganise 
the  British  Cavalry  on  my  system, 
and  make  me  Inspector-General,  the 
most  frightened  man  in  the  British 
service  would  be  myself. 
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PLAUSIBILITY  is  a  wonderful  and 
valuable  gift.  For  immediate  effect 
it  is  almost  as  powerful  as  truth, 
which,  it  always  attempts  to  simu- 
late— as  cogent  as  sound  reason,  of 
which  it  is  a  clever  imitation.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  impose  upon  us  for 
any  long  period,  because,  like  other 
shams,  it  is  certain  to  be  detected  at 
last ;  but  it  may  be  so  employed  as 
to  produce  a  favourable  impression, 
and  even  lead  to  momentary  convic- 
tion. Which  of  us  has  not  been  vic- 
timised, more  than  once,  by  some 
cunning  and  seemingly  artless  tale 
of  distress,  so  plausibly  narrated 
that  our  bowels  of  compassion  were 
stirred  within  us,  and  our  purse- 
strings  readily  unloosed?  Yet  let 
that  tale  which,  when  poured  into 
our  ears,  seemed  so  utterly  beyond 
the  taint  of  suspicion,  be  recalled  to 
memory  and  leisurely  considered — 
the  probability  is  that  we  shall  then 
detect  in  it  some  inconsistency  or 
contradiction,  quite  sufficient  to 
throw  great  doubt  upon  the  veracity 
of  the  narrator,  but  unmarked  by  us 
while  under  the  influence  of  the  pa- 
thetic spell.  Also,  if  a  stranger  should 
happen  to  go  into  a  court  of  law  when 
a  pleader  of  renown  is  opening  a  case 
divested  of  technicalities,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  be  won  over  by  the 
eloquence,  art,  and  ingenuity  of  the 
speaker  ;  and,  if  he  does  not  think 
fit  to  tarry  for  the  reply,  will  return 
home  fully  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  the  arguments  which  he  has  just 
heard  are  so  convincing  and  conclu- 
sive that  there  is  actually  no  room 
for  refutation. 

The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr  Gladstone,  is  a  consum- 
mate master  of  plausibility.  His 
financial  speeches  are  really  wonder- 
ful efforts  of  rhetoric.  He  arranges 
his  matter  so  dexterously,  he  shifts 
•  so  deftly  from  subject  to  subject,  and 
interlards  his  discourse  with  so  many 
axioms  apparently  sound  and  solid, 
riveting  the  attention  of  the  audience 
as  much  by  his  manner  as  his  mat- 
ter, that  immediate  discussion  of  any 
of  his  schemes  is  felt  to  be  profitless 
and  absurd.  With  the  voice  of  the 


declaimer  sounding  in  our  ears,  we 
cannot  duly  weigh  the  accuracy  of 
his  facts,  or  test  the  solidity  of  his 
arguments.  The  music  of  the  rhap- 
sody must  die  away  before  we  can 
give  proper  attention  to  the  mean- 
ing and  construction  of  the  words. 
But  Mr  Gladstone  is  plausible  even 
beyond  this  mark,  which,  had  he 
been  an  orator  of  ancient  times, 
would  have  made  him  the  pride  of 
the  agora  or  the  forum.  His  speeches 
are  so  well  contrived,  that  even  to 
the  second  audience — that  is,  the 
reading  public — they  convey  some 
idea  of  his  wonderful  power,  and 
exercise  tnat  degree  of  influence 
towards  effecting  persuasion  which 
none  but  great  orators  can  attain. 
We  use  no  fantastic  simile  when  we 
liken  one  of  his  financial  speeches 
to  a  sheet  of  frozen  water.  Look  at 
it  well,  survey  it  round  the  margin, 
and  there  is  not  visible  a  single  crack 
or  fissure.  But,  for  all  that,  you  will 
do  well  to  pause,  and  consider,  and 
feel  your  way,  before  you  venture  on 
the  ice.  It  is  not  all  of  the  same 
thickness.  There  are  many  parts 
of  that  seemingly  solid,  but  really 
treacherous  surface,  which  will  not 
bear  the  weight  of  so  substantial  a 
personage  as  our  worthy  father,  Mr 
Bull. 

It  is  our  purpose,  in  the  present 
paper,  to  follow  Mr  Gladstone  through 
some  of  his  plausibilities,  with  the 
view  of  demonstrating  that  his  pre- 
sent financial  scheme,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  French  commercial 
treaty  (from  which  it  is  inseparable), 
is  not  only  unwise  and  unfair,  but  in 
some  respects  very  injurious  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  country.  The 
opinions  which  we  have  formed,  upon 
an  attentive  perusal  and  reperusal  of 
his  speech — which  we  admit  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  art — are  clear  and  de- 
cided. In  this  matter  we  are  not  in- 
fluenced, in  the  slightest  degree,  by 
party  considerations.  We  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  present  Ministry  displaced. 
We  are  content  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  Opposition  is  so  strong  that 
the  Palmerston  Cabinet  dare  not  de- 
viate much  from  the  path  of  duty  and 
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sound  British  policy  without  expe- 
riencing a  fatal  reverse  ;  and  had 
Mr  Gladstone  presented  us  with  an- 
other budget,  the  details  of  which 
he  has  more  than  shadowed  out — 
evidently  denoting  that  at  one  time 
he  contemplated  its  adoption  —  we 
should  have  been  content,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  have  acceded  to  it, 
even  though  it  involved  further  aug- 
mentation of  that  grievous  impost 
the  income-tax,  of  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  which  there  seems  no 
likelihood  whatever.  But  this  Budget 
differs,  in  one  remarkable  respect, 
from  any  other  which  has  ever  yet 
been  brought  forward  by  a  British 
minister  oi  finance.  It  is  based  on, 
and  tabled  along  with,  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France,  a  power  of 
whose  pacific  intentions  we  have  so 
little  certainty,  that  the  great  deficit 
apparent  on  the  estimated  revenue 
of  the  approaching  financial  year,  as 
compared  with  the  expenditure,  is 
solely  owing  to  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing our  armaments  for  simple 
purposes  of  defence.  Now,  we  say 
that,  however  sincere  may  be  the 
desire  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
for  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  im- 
proved commercial  system  within 
his  own  dominions,  it  it  not  for  the 
honour  of  this  country  to  be  entering 
into  treaties,  or  to  be  making  con- 
cessions, at  such  a  time.  We  have 
the  misfortune — if  misfortune  it  be 
— to  repose  no  faith  in  his  sincerity. 
We  regard  this  Treaty  as  an  attempt 
to  strike  up  a  political,  not  a  com- 
mercial alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, between  France  and  Britain,  or 
at  least  to  have  the  Treaty  paraded  as 
such  before  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  We  believe  that  the  Em- 
peror thinks,probably  on  the  assur- 
ance of  Mr  Cobden,  that  if  he  can 
but  entangle  us  in  a  commercial 
treaty,  so  framed  that  the  income- 
tax  shall  be  maintained  at  a  war 
rate  in  time  of  peace,  owing  to  con- 
cessions of  revenue  made  for  his 
especial  advantage,  the  "  nation  of 
shopkeepers  "  wiU  consent  to  his  ex- 
tension of  the  boundaries  of  France, 
to  the  absorption  this  year  of  Savoy, 
with  the  possible  addition  of  a  de- 
scent on  Central  Italy,  and  other 
slight  contingent  spoliations  of  duch- 
ies, provinces,  and  so  forth,  adjacent 


to  his  present  eastern  frontier,  about 
which  there  is  no  immediate  hurry. 
We  desire  to  guard  ourselves  against 
the  imputation  of  being  opposed  to 
friendly  relations  with  France.  We 
are  fully  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  nothing  could  be  more  de- 
sirable for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
for  the  interests  of  civilisation,  than 
a  cordial  understanding  and  frank 
interchange  between  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  West.  But  the  ante- 
cedent conditions  to  that  should  have 
been — which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the 
present  Ministry  have  neither  the 
discernment,  the  courage,  nor  the 
patriotism  to  require — that  France, 
whose  real  rights  and  territory  are 
menaced  by  no  European  power, 
must  renounce  all  schemes  of  con- 
quest or  aggrandisement,  respect 
boundaries  and  treaties,  abandon 
"  ideas "  and  "  inexorable  logic  of 
facts,"  and  give  a  pledge  to  that 
effect  by  sue!  a  sweeping  reduction 
of  her  armament  by  sea  and  land, 
already  too  great  for  her  resources, 
as  may  convince  us  that  she  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest.  It  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Palmerston  Min- 
istry to  have  insisted  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  an  indispensable  prelim- 
inary to  entering  into  any  treaty. 
They  had  not  the  courage  to  do  so  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  while 
we  are  compelled  to  keep  up  a  war 
establishment,  we  are  asked,  in  an 
oleaginous  way,  to  sacrifice  a  large 
portion  of  our  ordinary  customs' 
revenue  in  favour  of  France,  and, 
besides  that,  to  pay  a  larger  amount 
of  income-tax  than  before !  And  that 
in  a  year  when,  by  the  lapsing  of  the 
long  annuities,  no  less  a  sum  than 
two  millions  and  upwards  was  taken 
from  the  public  expenditure  ! 

We  wisn  to  argue  this  matter  quiet- 
ly, and  without  any  degree  of  excite- 
ment ;  but  we  must  needs  say.  that, 
supposing  it  possible  that  old  Noll 
Cromwell  (whose  British  spirit  we 
revere,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
behaviour  in  other  respects)  could 
have  been  present  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting  when  such  a  degradation 
was  proposed,  the  chances  are  that 
he  would  have  cleared  the  apartment 
in  as  summary  a  manner  as  he  once 
dispersed  the  House  of  Commons. 

But — degradation  or  not — let  us 
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see  how  the  balance  stands.  The  first 
thing,  of  course,  to  be  considered  is 
the  anticipated  expenditure  of  the 
year,  compared  with  the  anticipated 
revenue.  The  statement  of  the  ex- 
penditure we  accept  at  once,  without 
the  slightest  carping  or  criticism.  It 
is  stated  at  =£70,100,000 — a  very  large 
sum,  no  doubt,  when  we  consider 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
ending  31st  March  1859  was  only 
£64,663,882.  But  to  the  gross  amount 
we  take  no  objection :  we  shall  as- 
sume that  it  is  necessary  under  exist- 
ing circumstances.  Turning  to  the 
•revenue,  we  are  told  that,  as  the  law 
presently  stands,  it  may  be  estimated 
at  ,£60,700,000,  thus  leaving  a  deficit 
of  £9,400,000,  for  which  Parliament 
must  provide  by  taxation.  This  de- 
ficit seems  a  formidable  one ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  subtraction  from  the  revenue, 
first,  of  the  income-tax,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  ninepence  in  the  pound,  would 
yield  ,£7,672,000;  and,  secondly,  of 
the  war-duties  on  tea  and  sugar, 
calculated  at  £  2,100, 000,  together 
.£9,772,000.  Therefore,  by  continuing 
to  levy,  during  next  year,  the  same 
taxes  which  the  nation  has  been  pay- 
ing for  the  last  twelvemonth,  the  de- 
ficit would  disappear,  and  we  should 
have  a  surplus  revenue  of  £372,000. 
This  is  the  scheme  which  probably 
would  have  recommended  itself  to  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  set 
less  store  upon  the  display  of  his  ge- 
nius than  on  the  performance  of  a 
practical  duty ;  and  it  might  very 
well  be  vindicated  on  the  ground 
that,  although  we  are  nominally  at 
peace,  we  are  still  compelled  to  con- 
tinue an  expenditure  as  large  as  in 
the  time  of  war.  Many  of  us,  how- 
ever, think — and  we  confess  that  we 
are  among  the  number — that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  du- 
ties on  tea  and  sugar,  articles  of  such 
general  consumption  by  the  working 
classes,  should  be  reduced  to  the  mi- 
nimum; and  though  there  might 
have  been  a  practical  difficulty  in 
effecting  that  immediately,  the  re- 
duction of  these  duties  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  have  preceded  any  other 
branch  of  fiscal  relaxation.  As  for 
the  income-tax,  Mr  Gladstone  knows 
by  long  experience  that,  since  there 
is  no  help  for  it,  men  will  simply 
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grumble  and  pay.  The  nation  has 
been  wonderfully  docile  and  good- 
natured  in  submitting  so  long  to  an 
.impost  which  is  inquisitorial  without 
being  equal ;  and  we  were  certainly 
entitled  to  expect  that,  if  the  defi- 
cit could  in  any  way  be  made  good 
without  increasing  the  rate  of  income- 
tax,  that  method  should  have  been 
adopted. 

Having  thus  shown,  from  Mr  Glad- 
stone's own  figures,  that  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  leaving  intact  the 
taxation  of  last  year,  or  rather  by 
passing  an  Act  to  legalise  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  duties,  the  deficit 
would  have  been  transformed  into  a 
surplus,  let  us  see  what  our  bril- 
liant schemer  actually  proposes  to  do. 
In  the  first'place,  the  tea  and  sugar 
duties  are  to  be  continued  at  the  pre- 
sent high  rate ;  in  the  second  place, 
the  income-tax  is  to  be  raised  from 
ninepence  to  tenpence  in  the  pound. 

And  is  this  all  ?  By  no  manner  of 
means.  If  you  will  have  men  of  ge- 
nius, brilliant  schemers,  and  lovers  of 
startling  effects,  to  conduct  the  finan- 
cial business  of  the  nation,  you  must 
naturally  expect  some  exhibitions  of 
dexterity,  we  might  almost  say  reck- 
lessness —  some  eccentric  schemes, 
which  hardly  would  have  occurred  to 
men  of  a  more  practical  turn.  There 
is  to  be  a  reduction  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion to  the  amount  of  £4,000,000,  to 
be  supplied  partly  by  the  additional 
income-tax  penny,  and  partly  by  the 
imposition  of  some  new  taxes  of  in- 
considerable amount,  and  savings  ex- 
pected to  be  made  in  the  departments 
of  customs  and  excise. 

Now,  as  we  are  anxious  to  pursue 
this  inquiry  fairly  and  deliberately, 
we  shall  first  record  our  general  ob- 
jection to  remissions  of  taxation  when 
there  is  no  surplus  available  revenue. 
The  shifting  of  burdens  from  the 
shoulders  of  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity to  those  of  another  is  at  all 
times  an  invidious  and  detested  ope- 
ration, and  never  should  be  attempted 
except  under  very  special  circum- 
stances indeed.  It  was,  we  know,  a 
favourite  resource  of  the  late  bir 
Robert  Peel,  to  whose  traditions  Mr 
Gladstone,  who  invariably  prefers 
tradition  to  gospel,  obstinately  ad- 
heres; and  the  Whigs  adopted  it  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  political  sup  ^ 
2s 
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port  But  it  is  really,  if  we  calmly 
consider  it,  an  indefensible  system, 
and  we  feel  its  effects  to  the  present 
day  in  the  continuance  of  the  income-, 
tax.  We  cannot  forget  the  insidious 
way  in  which  this  impost  was  resus- 
citated in  1842,  when  manufactures 
were  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  de- 
pression, and  when,  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  truly  enough  asserted,  we  had 
reached  the  limits  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion. The  adoption  of  the  income- 
tax  under  such  circumstances  was  a 
wise,  creditable,  and  perhaps  inevit- 
able concession ;  but  it  was  expressly 
stated  and  understood  that  its  ope- 
ration should  only  be  temporary,  and 
that  it  should  be  taken  off  as  soon 
as  returning  prosperity  would  allow. 
Whereas,  notwithstanding  all  the 
prosperity  which  we  have  since  en- 
joyed, and  which  has  been  so  loudly 
vaunted,  the  income-tax  remains,  and 
at  one  time  was  actually  doubled, 
while  Ministers  have  gone  on  steadily 
proposing  and  carrying  further  mea- 
sures for  remitting  indirect  taxation. 
Her  Majesty,  in  her  Speech  from  the 
Throne  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
congratulated  herself  and  the  country 
on  the  unusual  state  of  prosperity 
which  prevailed  at  home.  The  prac- 
tical sequel  of  that  congratulation  is 
the  proposal  to  increase  the  income- 
tax  in  order  to  proceed  with  further 
remissions  of  duty.  Mr  Gladstone 
may  possibly  think  that  he  is  follow- 
ing on  the  footsteps  of  his  master. 
Not  so.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
proposed  an  income-taxof  sevenpence, 
expressly  because  manufactures  were 
depressed — Mr  Gladstone  proposes  to 
raise  it  to  tenpence,  because  manufac- 
tures are  buoyant  and  prosperous  ! 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  have 
to  record  our  dissent  from  all  remis- 
sions of  taxation,  when  there  is  no 
available  surplus  of  revenue ;  and  we 
next  maintain  that,  supposing  that 
good  cause  could  be  shown  for  mak- 
ing any  reductions,  considering  the 
state  of  our  finance— and  Mr  Glad- 
atone  has  as  yet  shown  none — the 
consumers  of  tea  and  sugar  were  pri- 
marily entitled  to  that  benefit.  Pass- 
ing from  these,  let  us  look  to  the 
kind  of  reductions  which  he  has  pro- 
pounded for  our  acceptance. 

These  we  must  divide,  for  the  sake 
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of  perspicuity,  into  two  classes— first, 
those  which  have  little  or  no  connec- 
tion with  the  French  treaty  of  com- 
merce ;  and,  secondly,  those  which 
are  expressly  included  in  its  stipu- 
lations. It  is  necessary  to  discrim- 
inate between  what  are  matters  of 
gratuity  and  what  are  matters  of 
special  bargain. 

The  first  great  financial  sacrifice, 
and  undoubtedly  as  regards  amount 
the  most  important,  is  the  total  abo- 
lition of  the  paper-duties,  which  lops 
from  the  revenue  a  million.  Against 
these  duties  a  very  loud  but  not 
general  clamour  has  been  raised. 
That  circumstance  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained. Besides  papermakers — pub- 
lishers, authors,  and  proprietors  of 
newspapers,  were  the  parties  chiefly 
interested  in  their  removal ;  and 
as  they  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  press,  a  constant  clamour 
was  kept  up  by  the  journals.  We 
shall  not  affect  to  deny  that  we 
have  a  considerable  interest  in  this 
matter,  for  the  abolition  of  the  paper- 
duty  would  be  so  much  absolute  gain 
both  to  publishers  and  authors  ;  but 
we  have  never  joined  in  the  outcry 
against  it,  because  we  are  not  sa- 
tisfied that  any  appreciable  benefit 
would  accrue  to  the  purchasers.  We 
consider  this,  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
consumer,  a  very  reasonable  and  un- 
oppressive  tax,  certainly  not  one 
which  ought  to  be  removed  at  a 
period  of  financial  derangement.  We 
observe  also  that  Mr  Gladstone  has 
stated  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the 
duty  which  are  purely  fanciful.  He 
said:  "Above  all,  let  me  say  the 
great  advantage  of  this  change,  in 
my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  is,  that 
you  will  promote  a  diffused  demand, 
and  a  demand  for  rural  labour ;  that 
you  will  not  merely  stimulate  the 
process  of  massing  people  in  great 
centres  of  industry,  but  the  demand 
for  labour  all  over  the  country. 
Where  there  are  streams,  where  there 
are  villages,  where  there  is  pure 
and  good  air  and  tolerable  access, 
these  are  the  places  where  the  paper 
manufacture  delights  to  rest  itself." 
It  is  amusing  to  note  the  sly  commen- 
tary of  the  Times  on  this  burst  of 
philanthropic  enthusiasm,  even  when 
the  writer  is  acknowledging  his  satis- 
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faction  with  the  proffered  measure. 
"  We  admire  Mr  Gladstone's  enthu- 
siasm. We  have  no  objection  to  his 
making  coaches,  and  pipes,  and  dolls, 
and  teapots,  and  artificial  arms,  as 
he  professes  that  he  and  his  friends 
are  about  to  do,  out  of  paper.  We 
smile  indulgently  at  his  romantic  and 
Arcadian  scheme  of  rearing  mills  in 
every  rural  valley,  whither  the  vil- 
lagers will  flock  to  make  the  paper 
of  their  village  journal,  and  linger  as 
they  return  in  the  evening  to  watch 
the  angler  casting  his  fly  over  the 
mill-tail.  We  desire  the  realisation 
of  his  dream,  that  by  means  of  this 
paper  manufacture  wages  will  become 
plentiful  and  poor-rates  unknown. 
But  this  is  the  enthusiasm  of  a  recent 
convert,  who  is  imagining  arguments 
to  convince  his  hearers,  rather  than 
expounding  those  by  which  he  was 
himself  convinced.  Alas !  no  village 
mills  will  ever  again  arise.  These 
were  all  destroyed,  not  by  the  paper- 
duty,  but  by  Fourdrinier's  paper- 
making  machine,  which  rendered 
papermaking,  like  cotton  -  spinning, 
an  affair  of  capital  and  machinery 
and  great  establishments.  When 
handloom-weaving  again  becomes  a 
flourishing  trade,  and  the  distaff  and 
spindle  are  seen  in  every  cottage, 
then  we  shall  have  again  the  village 
paper-mill,  and  not  before." 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr  Gladstone,  like 
other  men,  when  they  expatiate  on  a 
subject  which  they  do  not  understand, 
talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense.  A 
stuff  which  by  courtesy  may  be  deno- 
minated paper,  can  be  manufactured 
out  of  almost  any  kind  of  fibrous 
substance  ;  but  good  paper  for  liter- 
ary use  can  only  be  made  from  rags. 
Now  in  England  there  is  a  great  de- 
ficiency of  rags,  which  materially 
affects  the  price  of  paper,  and  we  are 
fenced  by  prohibitory  duties  from  the 
reliques  of  Continental  scarecrows. 
We  are  not  permitted  to  trade  unre- 
servedly with  the  foreign  chiffonier. 
Is  it  by  accident  or  design  that  the 
word  "  paper  "  has  not  been  inserted 
in  the  list  of  articles  specified  in  the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  to 
be  hereafter  imported  free  of  duty  1 
We  looked  for  it  there,  but,  finding 
it  not,  concluded  that  it  was  still  to 
enjoy  the  considerable  protective 
duty  of  2|d.  to  3d.  per  Ib.  We  find, 
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however,  on  reference  to  another  part 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  speech,  that  the 
duties  on  imported  paper  are  to 
cease.  We  recommend  that  fact  to 
the  attention  of  our  friends,  the  pa- 
permakers,  both  of  the  ordinary  and 
artistical  kind.  French  writing  and 
printing  paper  is  very  fine,  and  com- 
paratively very  cheap,  for  our  neigh- 
bours are  fortunate  in  a  large  com- 
mand of  rags  in  proportion  to  the 
paper  they  use.  Their  flock  papers 
for  decoration  are  generally  admitted 
to  be  much  more  beautiful  than  ours, 
and  will  get  the  preference  in  the 
market.  We  question,  therefore, 
whether  our  papermakers  will  ac- 
cept Mr  Gladstone's  boon  with  that 
gratitude  which  he  evidently  ex- 
pects. 

The  next"  reduction  of  importance 
is  the  lowering  of  the  timber-duties 
from  7s.  6d.  and  15s.  to  the  colonial 
rate  of  Is.  and  2s.  As  this  is  a  mat- 
ter affecting  colonial  interests,  there 
may  possibly  be  objections  to  it,  of 
which  we  are  not  aware.  Saving 
these,  we  should  have  approved  of 
the  measure,  provided  it  had  been 
proposed  at  a  time  when  there  was 
an  available  surplus  revenue. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  Mr 
Gladstone  is  determined  to  throw 
away  revenue,  not  only  for  the  al- 
leged benefit  of  the  consumer,  which 
carries  with  it  some  show  of  reason, 
but  in  some  cases  for  no  more  prac- 
tical object  than  promoting  what  he 
calls  "  that  most  desired  consumma- 
tion of  all  reformers — a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  customs'  tariff  of  the 
country  ! "  Most  earnestly  and  em- 
phatically do  we  protest  against  the 
utter  recklessness  and  folly  of  sacri- 
ficing certain  duties  which  do  not 
affect  the  consumer,  for  no  other  end 
than  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
articles  to  stand  in  our  future  tariff. 
Let  us  see  what  these  proposed  abo- 
litions are.  "  We  propose,"  said  Mr 
Gladstone,  "to  abolish  entirely  and 
immediately  the  duty  on  butter, 
which  yields  .£95,000  ;  the  duty  on 
tallow,  which  yields  £87,000 ;  the 
duty  on  cheese,  which  yields  .£44,000 ; 
on  oranges  and  lemons,  yielding 
£32,000 ;  on  eggs,  £22,000  ;  on  nuts, 
£12,000;  on  nutmegs,  £11,000;  pa- 
per, £10,000  ;  liquorice,  £9000  ; 
dates,  £7000;  and  various  other 
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minor  articles,  the  total  of  these  abo- 
litions amounting  to  £382,000." 
Some  of  these  are  doubtless  articles 
of  general  consumption;  but  the 
abolition  of  the  duties  upon  them 
will  in  no  wise  benefit  the  consumer 
— it  is  a  mere  waste  of  valuable 
revenue.  Let  us  explain  this. 

We  first  point  to  three  articles 
which  are  staples  of  British  produce  ; 
butter,  cheese,  and  eggs.  At  present 
we  derive  £161,000  of  revenue  from 
such  articles  imported.  That  is  not, 
however,  a  protective  duty,  for  if  it 
were  abolished  to-morrow,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs 
would  not  be  affected  in  the  least. 
The  great  mass  of  these  agricultural 
products  is,  and  ever  must  be,  raised 
within  this  country, 'and  the  prices  are 
such  as  barely  leave  a  profitable  mar- 
gin. Some  people  prefer  Parmesan 
and  Gruyere  cheese  to  Stilton  and 
Dunlop,  and  some  consider  the  salted 
butter  of  Holstein  or  Holland  as 
better  cured  than  our  own ;  but 
that  is  simply  a  matter  of  taste,  not 
one  of  cheapness.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  market  rule  will  be  fixed  by 
our  own  producers;  and  the  only 
appreciable  consequence  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  duties  will  be  the  loss  to 
the  revenue.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
who  will  profit  by  the  remission  ? 
We  answer,  in  this  case,  the  foreign 
producer.  There  are,  correctly  speak- 
ing, only  three  parties  who  can  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  a  remission  of 
duty ;  and  these  are  the  producer, 
the  retailer,  and  the  consumer.  In 
this  case  it  is  the  producer — that  is, 
the  Dutchman,  Dane,  or  whatever 
else  he  may  be,  that  must  be  the 
gainer.  He  will  not  lower  the  price 
of  his  cheese  or  butter,  because  he 
knows  it  commands  a  certain  price 
in  the  British  market  as  a  special 
article.  Lake  a  wise  man,  he  will 
pocket  the  difference,  and  snigger  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  pudding-headed 
English  who  have  given  him  a  bonus 
which  he  certainly  had  no  reason  to 
expect. 

We  might  have  included  tallow  in 
the  above  list,  which  would  have 
swelled  the  pure  squandering  of 
revenue,  as  uselessly  as  if  so  many 
gold  sovereigns  were  annually  to  be 
tossed  into  the  sea,  from  £161,000  to 
£248,000;  but  though  we  are  con- 
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vinced  that  neither  the  consumer  nor 
the  retailer  can  profit  anything  (for 
the  duty  on  tallow  is  only  Is.  6a.  per 
cwt.)  by  the  abolition,  we  have 
placed  it  by  itself. 

As  for  oranges,  lemons,  nuts,  dates, 
liquorice,  and  the  like,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible that  the  remission  of  duties  may 
give  a  very  small  additional  profit  to 
the  retailer ;  but  assuredly  there  will 
be  no  lowering  of  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, for  the  duties  are  at  present 
so  low  on  articles  which  the  consumer 
purchases  only  in  quantities  which 
are  infinitesimal,  that  there  is  no 
margin  for  reduction.  The  profit  to 
the  retailer,  if  any,  would  be  hardly 
worth  taking  into  account ;  but  the 
loss  to  the  revenue  would  amount  to 
£154,000. 

As  to  paper,  which  is  modestly  put 
down  at  £10,000,  we  have  already 
spoken.  If  our  papermakers  and 
paper-stainers  like  this  proposition, 
let  them  by  all  means  accept  it  If 
a  million  of  revenue  is  to  disappear 
with  the  removal  oi  the  excise  duty, 
of  course  we  cannot,  in  decency,  tax 
foreign  paper.  Whether  or  no  they 
will  be  able  to  persuade  the  Lazza- 
roni  of  Europe  to  favour  them  with 
their  rags,  is  a  question  upon  which 
we  shall  not  enter.  It  is  more  com- 
plicated than  the  notion  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone, who  thinks  it  quite  possible 
that  champagne  may  be  fabricated 
out  of  rhubarb  stalks,  and  that  the 
residuary  fibre  may  be  afterwards 
converted  into  beautiful  paper,  which 
may  possibly  be  enriched  by  a  re- 
print of  his  valuable  treatise  upon 
Homer. 

So  far  regarding  articles  upon 
which  Mr  Gladstone  proposes  the 
total  abolition  of  duties.  But  there 
are  some  others  which  he  proposes 
only  to  reduce.  These  are — currants, 
from  16s.  9<L  to  7s.  per  cwt. ;  raisins, 
from  10a.  to  7s. ;  figs,  from  10s.  to 
7s.  ;  hops,  from  45s.  to  14s.  The  total 
amount  of  these  reductions,  includ- 
ing the  timber-duty,  Mr  Gladstone 
estimates  at  £650,000. 

The  only  reduction  to  which  we 
can  honestly  give  our  assent  is  that 
upon  currants.  This  proposal  is  pro- 
bably the  only  beneficial  result  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  mission  to  the  Ionian 
Islands:  for  we  cannot  regard  his 
recorded  genuflexions  to  a  frowsy 
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Greek  patriarch  as  either  rational 
or  orthodox.  We  admit  the  currants 
as  a  benefit  to  the  consumer.  The 
reduction  on  figs  and  raisins  may 
benefit  the  retailer,  but  not  the  con- 
sumer ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  foreign  hops  is  equivalent  to  the 
destruction  of  a  considerable,  though 
precarious  branch  of  British  agricul- 
ture. It  is  well  known  that,  except 
in  Kent  and  the  southern  counties 
of  England,  we  cannot  grow  hops 
profitably.  The  culture  of  that  plant 
is  confined  to  a  limited  zone ;  but  it 
is  one  of  all  others  in  which  we  are 
interested.  To  throw  the  English 
hop-grounds  out  of  operation  and 
production,  would  be  pauperism  to 
many  thousands  of  souls  who  depend 
upon  hop-picking  for  their  existence. 
The  British  hop,  moreover,  makes 
the  very  best  kind  of  beer.  There  is 
nothing  equal  to  it;  but  it  seems 
advisable  now,  in  order  that  our 
people  may  be  persuaded  to  drink 
thin  claret  —  which  we  firmly  be- 
lieve they  will  not  do,  under  any 
amount  of  coercion — to  smash  the 
hop-growers ;  and  accordingly,  they 
are  to  have  an  excise  relief  of  three 
shillings,  whereas  the  foreign  com- 
petitor comes  hi  with  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  thirty-one  shillings  of 
bonus.  This,  however,  will  make  no 
perceptible  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer; the  only  parties  likely  to 
benefit  by  the  reduction  are  the 
brewers. 

These  fiscal  changes,  along  with  the 
reduction  of  the  timber-duties,  will 
occasion  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
.£650,000;  so  that,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  we 
find  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  gratuitously  and  vol- 
untarily abandoned  duties  to  the 
extent  of  £2,032,000,  he  starting 
with  an  acknowledged  deficit  of 
£9,400,000 !  Really  it  would  seem 
impossible,  on  calm  reflection,  to 
sanction  such  recklessness — for,  ob- 
serve, in  return  for  all  these  conces- 
sions to  the  consumer,  we  are  to  re- 
ceive no  appreciable  benefit  in  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  the  Exchequer. 
It  is  not  the  case  of  a  diminished  duty 
recruiting  itself  by  augmented  con- 
sumption—it is  simple  abolition  of 
duties,  the  sacrificed  money  to  be 
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found  elsewhere.  Mr  Gladstone, 
being  M.P.  for  Oxford,  ought  to  know 
something  of  the  habits  of  the  young 
men  there.  Did  he  never  hear  the 
story  of  the  youth  of  some  pretension, 
who,  having  been  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity, was  unfortunately  muni- 
mented  by  a  bachelor  uncle  with 
more  cash  than  was  altogether  pru- 
dent ;  and  who,  adopting  the  system 
of  "  tick  "  with  his  tradesmen,  lent 
his  money  on  I.  0.  U.'s  to  a  set  of 
deliberate  sharpers?  The  trades- 
men, after  a  certain  period,  became 
clamorous  for  payment  of  their  bills, 
which  might  easily  have  been  ar- 
ranged had  the  ungenerous  youth 
chosen  to  coerce  his  debtors.  But 
that,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  the 
gentlemanly  course.  When  urged 
to  do  so, -he  thrust  his  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  his  peg-tops,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Don't  bother !  Let  my 
old  uncle  stand  Sam."  By  this  mysti- 
cal phrase  he  intended  to  convey  his 
notion  that  his  respected  relative  was 
bound,  without  any  investigation  into 
his  circumstances  or  engagements,  to 
free  him  from  all  responsibility — 
and  if  Mr  Gladstone  cannot  under- 
stand this  apologue  or  parable,  we 
shall  explain  it.  The  young  man 
typifies  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  the  uncle  is  the  contributor 
to  the  income-tax;  the  actual  debtors 
are  those  who,  not  paying  income- 
tax,  are  to  be  relieved  from  indirect 
taxation.  Gladstone,  as  a  rhetorician, 
is  much  superior  to  Peel,  but  he  is 
not  nearly  so  wary  or  guarded.  It 
was  always  difficult  to  upset  Peel. 
You  have  merely  to  allow  Gladstone 
possession  of  the  reins ;  and  before 
he  has  driven  a  single  stage,  he  is 
certain  to  upset  himself. 

But  of  greater  importance  than 
even  these  reductions  of  duties,  are 
the  provisions  and  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  France.  We  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  Ministers  should  have 
compromised  us  by  entering  into  any 
treaty  of  the  kind;  for  surely  it  is 
more  desirable  that  a  country  should 
be  left  free  to  alter  or  modify  its 
financial  arrangements,  than  that 
it  should  be  bound  for  a  long  tract 
of  time  by  engagements  to  another. 
At  all  events,  such  a  treaty  can  only 
be  vindicated  on  the  ground  that  it 
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offers  to  us  very  great  advantages. 
Whether  that  be  so,  or  no,  it  is  now 
our  business  to  inquire. 

First,  let  us  remark  that  the  treaty 
is  to  last  for  ten  years,  during  which 
time  the  hands  of  the  official  succes- 
sors of  Mr  Gladstone  are  tied  up. 
That  may  not  be  an  exorbitant 
period  for  the  endurance  of  a  treaty, 
but  it  may  be  productive  of  serious 
consequences  to  some  important  in- 
terests, and  furnishes  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  entering  into  absolute 
engagements.  Now  then  let  us  see 
what  advantages  are  held  out 

France  is  ready  to  receive  our  staple 
articles  of  manufacture  of  almost 
every  kind,  after  1st  October  1861,  at 
a  maximum  duty  of  thirty  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  to  be  subsequently  re- 
duced to  twenty-five  per  cent.  It 
is  expressly  stipulated,  however, 
that  this  part  of  the  treaty  is  not 
to  come  into  operation  until  1st 
October  1861,  so  that/br  nineteen 
montJis  from  the  present  date  there 
will  be  no  alteration  in  the  French 
tariff  as  regards  the  admission  of 
British  staple  manufactures.  But 
there  are  important  exceptions  in 
favour  of  otner  articles.  British 
coal  and  coke  will  be  received  in 
France  at  the  low  duty  of  fifteen  cen- 
times for  the  hundred  kilogrammes 
(it  being  expressly  stipulated  that  no 
export  duty  is  to  be  charged),  on  the 
1st  of  July  1860.  Bar  and  pig  iron 
and  steel  will  be  taken  from  1st 
October,  and  machinery  and  tools 
from  the  31st  December,  in  the  pre- 
sent year.  Yarns  and  manufactures 
in  flax  and  hemp  will  be  admitted 
from  1st  June  1861. 

France,  therefore,  when  the  treaty 
on  her  part  comes  into  operation, 
is  to  levy  a  protective  or  revenue 
duty — for  the  terms  may  be  held 
as  synonymous — of  30  to  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  all  articles  of 
British  manufacture.  We  apprehend 
that  even  Mr  Cobden  would  hardly 
venture  to  denominate  this  arrange- 
ment an  approximation  to  free-trade. 
Neither  is  it  reciprocity,  for  we  en- 
gage to  admit  most  kinds  of  French 
manufactures  free  altogether  from 
duty.  This  is  a  question  eminently 
for  the  consideration  of  our  manufac- 
turers. In  France  they  will  have  to 
contend  against  a  30  per  cent  duty ; 


while  at  home  they  must  meet  the 
foreign  manufacturer  on  equal  terms. 
It  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  case 
of  granting  a  bill  for  .£100  and  re- 
ceiving only  £70.  How  this  can  be 
made  matter  of  general  congratula- 
tion we  are  really  puzzled  to  conceive, 
and  we  doubt  whether  Mr  Gladstone 
himself  thoroughly  understands  the 
question.  It  appears  to  us  incom- 
prehensible why  the  removal  of  duties 
on  French  manufactures  should  take 
place  immediately,  instead  of  being 
made  simultaneous  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  tariff  in  France.  We 
cannot  regard  this  as  other  than  a 
bad  bargain,  in  which  the  British 
Ministry  and  Plenipotentiaries  have 
been  grossly  outwitted ;  and  we  de- 
cidedly object  to  the  loss  of  .£432,000 
of  revenue  presently  levied  on  goods 
of  foreign  manufacture. 

But  a  much  more  serious  question 
presents  itself  when  we  consider  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  regard 
to  the  export  of  coal  That  this  is 
the  article  most  eagerly  coveted  by 
France  is  evident  both  from  the  early 
period  fixed  for  its  admission,  and 
from  the  low  rate  of  duty  which  is 
to  be  levied  upon  it  We  can  easily 
understand  this.  A  large  supply, 
and  even  accumulated  store  of  coal, 
which  France  has  not  the  means  of 
raising  from  beneath  her  own  soil,  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  efficiency  of  her  immense 
steam  war-navy.  France  is  already 
provided  with  ships,  with  machinery, 
and  with  men.  Give  her  coal  also, 
and  you  give  her  the  means  of  putting 
that  navy  into  motion. 

But  there  is  a  consideration  para- 
mount to  all  others,  which  does  not 
seem  even  to  have  occurred  to  our 
Ministers.  Coal  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  manufactures  or  produce.  It  is 
part  of  the  solum  of  the  country 
which  we  occupy,  and  so  valuable  a 
part,  that  from  it  we  have  derived 
more  wealth  than  from  any  other 
source.  Without  it  we  should  be 
nothing.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all 
our  manufactures;  and  in  parting 
with  it,  we  are  parting  with  the  real 
capital  of  the  nation.  It  is  quite 
different  from  iron,  which  is  a  manu- 
facture expressed  from  ores,  the  sup- 
ply of  which  is  inexhaustible.  Coal, 
once  used,  cannot  be  replaced.  The 
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British  coal-beds,  though  undoubt- 
edly large,  must  in  process  of  time 
be  exhausted;  and  when  they  are 
exhausted,  our  supremacy  in  manu- 
factures must  cease ;  for  we  have  no 
other  kind  of  fuel  which  can  ade- 
quately supply  its  place.  Scientific 
men  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
after  considering  all  the  available 
data  and  information,  that  there  is 
not  more  coal  in  Britain  than  will 
supply  our  own  wants,  even  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption,  for 
more  than  250  or  300  years;  and 
clearly  we  must  make  allowance  for 
a  very  large  increased  consumption 
in  coming  years.  It  may  therefore 
happen  that  at  a  future  period  of 
time,  not  remoter  from  the  present, 
and  perhaps  nearer,  than  is  the  union 
of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scot- 
land under  James  I.,  the  whole  of  our 
coal-seams  may  be  exhausted.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  with  such  a 
prospect,  are  we  entitled,  setting  im- 
mediate political  considerations  alto- 
gether .apart,  to  alienate  this  valuable 
possession  ]  That  was  not  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  in 
his  celebrated  financial  measure  of 
1842,  laid  a  duty  of  four  shillings 
a  ton  on  exported  coals,  calculating 
the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  that 
source  at  ,£200,000.  That  is  not  the 
opinion  of  Mr  M'Culloch,  who  would 
not  object  to  an  eight-shilling  ex- 
port duty. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  not  yet 
been  properly  considered  by  writers 
on  political  economy.  None  of  them, 
of  course,  can  be  blind  to  the  enor- 
mous advantage  which  England  pos- 
sesses in  her  coal-fields,  and  Mr  Por- 
ter thus  expatiates  upon  it :  "  The 
value  of  the  mineral  products  of 
England  would  be  greatly  inferior  to 
what  it  actually  is,  were  it  not  for 
the  abundant  supply  of  good  coal 
found  in  various  districts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  cannot  here  be  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  many  advantages 
which  we  derive  from  the  possession 
of  our  coal-mines,  the  sources  of 
greater  riches  than  ever  issued  from 
the  mines  of  Peru,  or  from  the  dia- 
mond grounds  at  the  base  of  the 
Neela  Mulla  mountains.  But  for 
our  command  of  fuel,  the  inven- 
tions of  Watt  and  Arkwright  would 
have  been  of  small  account;  our  iron 
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mines  must  long  since  have  ceased  to 
be  worked,  and  nearly  every  impor- 
tant branch  of  manufacture  which 
we  now  possess  must  have  been  ren- 
dered impracticable,  or,  at  best,  have 
been  conducted  upon  a  comparatively 
insignificant  scale."  So  far  well ;  but, 
on  examining  the  analytical  index  to 
the  volume,  we  find  the  following 
reference, — "Coal,  English,  jealous 
and  erroneous  exclusion  of,  from 
France."  We  turn  to  the  text ;  and 
there  we  find  that  Mr  Porter's  re- 
marks apply  exclusively  to  iron,  and 
not  in  any  degree  to  coal ! 

In  truth,  to  supply  France  with 
coal,  is  to  strike  a  blow  at  our  iron 
home  manufacture.  Let  France  by 
all  means  have  iron,  which  is  the 
product  of  British  industry  ;  but  do 
not  let  us  commit  the  suicidal  folly 
of  parting  with  our  coal,  which  is 
the  great  source  of  all  our  wealth ; 
which  smelts  our  iron,  sets  our  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  lights  and  warms 
our  homes ;  but  which,  alas  !  we 
know  must  one  day  disappear.  It  is 
far  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  or  given 
away  to  other  people.  It  is  the  pro- 
per and  peculiar  heritage  of  the  na- 
tion, and  such  unquestionably  it 
ought  to  remain. 

But,  apart  from  the  general  prin- 
ciple, there  are,  we  apprehend,  imme- 
diate grounds  for  objecting  to  that 
part  of  the  treaty  which  would  pre- 
vent us  from  regulating  the  foreign 
consumption  of  our  coal.  The  eleventh 
article  is  as  follows  :  — "  The  two 
high  contracting  powers  engage  not 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal, 
and  to  levy  no  duty  upon  such  expor- 
tation." This  sounds  fair  enough  ; 
but  let  it'  be  observed  that,  in  so  far 
as  regards  coal,  the  treaty  is  entirely 
one-sided.  We  neither  expect  nor 
wish  to  receive  coal  from  France. 
The  effect,  therefore,  of  that  article 
of  treaty  is  simply  to  deprive  us  of 
the  power  of  regulating  the  British 
coal-trade.  Its  insertion  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  far-seeing  sagacity  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and.  his  su- 
perior astuteness  to  those  with  whom 
he  has  been  dealing ;  for  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  is  fully  aware  of  what 
must  be  the  immediate  consequence 
here  of  a  large  export  of  coal  to 
France. 

The  internal  demand  for  coal  is  at 
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present  so  great,  that  our  manufac- 
turers have  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing enough  for  their  own  imme- 
diate use.  Besides  the  smelting- 
furnaces,  which  consume  vast  heaps 
of  that  noble  mineral,  coal  must  be 
found  for  the  railways,  engine-works, 
gas-works,  and  the  general  fuel  of 
the  nation.  We  have  made  anxious 
inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  we  are 
assured  by  those  who  are  best  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion,  that  a  new 
demand  of  magnitude,  such  as  would 
be  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of 
France  as  a  consumer,  would  have 
the  immediate  and  permanent  effect 
of  raising  the  price  of  coal  by  at 
least  twenty-jive  per  cent.  Mr  Glad- 
stone's tendency,  if  we  are  to  believe 
his  own  account  of  himself,  is  to  sacri- 
fice everything  for  the  consumer—  in  a 
word,  to  promote  cheapness.  Now,  if 
there  should  be  a  rise  to  the  extent  we 
have  mentioned  in  the  price  of  coal 
— which,  be  it  marked,  is  the  esti- 
mated minimum,  for  it  may  possibly 
be  greater — the  cost  of  production 
throughout  Great  Britain  will  be 
increased,  and  there  will  be  an  aug- 
mentation in  the  price  of  all  articles 
of  manufacture  which  depend  upon 
the  use  of  coal.  Iron,  which  is  a 
grand  staple,  and  which  is  used  for 
countless  purposes,  will  become  pro- 
portionally dearer ;  because  the  main 
cost  of  producing  iron,  independent 
of  works  and  wages,  is  the  price  of 
the  coal.  But  let  us  put  the  simpler 
case  of  the  consumers  of  coal  for 
household  purposes,  which  applies 
to  the  very  poorest  of  the  popula- 
tion. Coal  varies  in  price,  not  only 
as  regards  quality,  but  according  to 
the  distance  from  the  pit-mouth 
where  it  is  put  out.  In  Edinburgh 
a  fair  coal  for  domestic  purposes  can 
be  procured,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, for  12s.  a-ton.  The  export 
to  France  will  immediately  raise 
the  price  to  15s.  Is  that  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  British  consumer? 
Are  the  many  thousands  of  the  poor 
and  unemployed  labouring  men,  who 
huddle  round  the  handful  of  embers 
on  the  dreary  winter-nights,  to  be 
compensated  for  the  restriction  of 
that  fuel  which  is  as  necessary  to 
their  existence  as  food,  by  importa- 
tions of  cheap  gloves,  thin  claret,  and 
bronze  articles  of  Parisian  manufac- 


ture ?  We  have  a  better  opinion  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  heart  than  of  his 
head  (apart,  we  mean,  from  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  scholarship  and 
speechification  ;  for  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  find  genius  combined  with 
an  utter  lack  of  judgment  and  fore- 
thought) ;  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  he  contemplated  any  such  re- 
sult, when  he  gave  way  to  this  ill- 
omened  treaty.  In  fact,  we  do  not 
impute  the  blame  to  him.  We  im- 
pute it  to  Lord  Palmerston,  who, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  serving  his 
friend  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  of  conciliating  the  Manchester 
school,  selected  Mr  Cobden  as  the 
proper  person  to  negotiate  this  treaty 
of  commerce.  We  have  not  always 
spoken  of  Mr  Cobden  in  the  most 
laudatory  terms ;  neither  shall  we 
do  so  now.  We  hold  him  to  be  a 
man  possessed  by  but  one  idea, 
which  he  is  resolute  to  carry  out, 
regardless  of  reason  and  of  sense — 
admitting  of  no  exceptions— careless 
of  individual  or  of  class  suffering — 
blind  to  political  combinations — con- 
temptuous of  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence, for  which  he  is  perhaps  the  less 
to  be  blamed  because  he  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  history — very  vain — very 
dogmatic — and  by  no  means  remark- 
able for  business  talents  or  ability. 
To  have  intrusted  such  a  man  with 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  in  which 
the  welfare  of  Britain  was  concerned, 
argues  a  degree  of  recklessness  of 
which  we  hardly  could  have  sup- 

Eosed  even  Lord  Palmerston  to 
ave  been  guilty.  It  is  curious  to 
remark  that  Mr  Cobden  now  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston, as  the  late  John  M'Gregor 
did  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Both  vet- 
eran statesmen  were  of  opinion  that 
they  had  discovered  oracles;  but, 
as  the  dream  of  the  one  was  dissi- 
pated, so  assuredly  will  be  the  hal- 
lucination of  the  other.  Mr  Cob- 
den, in  the  hands  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
was  more  helpless  than  the  merest 
baby.  Rather  than  not  conclude  the 
treaty,  he  would  have  conceded  any- 
thing •  and  his  colleague  plenipoten- 
tiary, Lord  Cowley,  a  diplomatist  of 
the  antique  school,  has  about  as  much 
knowledge  of  commercial  details  and 
policy,  as  a  Caffre  has  of  the  mys- 
teries of  horse-racing. 
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It  ia  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  this  point  as  regards 
the  treaty  of  commerce.  On  the 
French  side  it  has  been  weighed, 
enforced,  fenced,  guarded ;  and,  in 
fact,  is  their  main  object  in  making 
the  treaty.  They  want  our  coal  for 
warlike  purposes — they  desire  to  ac- 
cumulate a  stock  of  it — and  there- 
fore they  have  got  an  article  inserted, 
which,  if  assented  to  by  the  British 
Parliament,  prevents  us,  under  any 
circumstances,  from  controlling  the 
export.  France  may  go  to  war  with 
our  allies ;  but,  if  not  absolutely  at 
war  with  us,  we  cannot  refuse  to 
supply  her  with  the  chief  muniment 
of  maritime  enterprise,  and  we  can 
neither  prohibit  nor  lay  on  an  ex- 
port duty.  Is  that  a  position  in 
which  this  country  should  volun- 
tarily agree  to  place  itself,  .consider- 
ing the  experience  of  the  last  year, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  undented  de- 
sign of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France  1  Should  we,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, commit  ourselves  to 
this — that,  in  the  event  of  a  Con- 
tinental war,  waged  by  France  for 
extension  of  her  frontier,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  of  which  we  may  dis- 
approve, our  mineral  resources  shall 
be  available  to  France,  and  beyond 
our  control,  for  the  suppression  of 
the  very  cause  which  has  engaged 
the  heart  of  the  nation?  That  is 
the  effect  of  the  present  treaty.  If 
France  chooses  to  make  war  with 
Prussia,  we  are  bound  by  this  com- 
pact to  furnish  France  with  coal  to 
smite  our  ally.  We  may  even  give 
France  eleemosynary  coal-heaps,  to 
try  the  strength  of  Malta.  But  far 
beyond  any  other  consideration,  is  the 
sacrifice  of  our  national  fuel — the 
solum  of  our  land — to  the  French- 
man ;  who,  taking  it  for  war  pur- 
poses, will  raise  the  price  of  that 
commodity  so  high  as  to  distress 
the  British  artisan.  < 

The  more  we  study  this  treaty, 
the  more  egregiously  one-sided  do 
its  provisions  appear.  For  example, 
the  3d  Article,  referring  to  importa- 
tions of  British  goods  into  France, 
is  as  follows  : — "  It  is  understood 
that  the  rates  of  duty  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  articles  are  independ- 
ent of  the  differential  duties  in 
favour  of  French  shipping,  with 
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which  duties  they  shall  not  inter- 
fere." There  is  free-trade  for  you  with 
a  vengeance  !  What  was  Mr  Cobden 
thinking  of  when  he  allowed  that 
clause  to  be  inserted  ?  Why,  if  it  was 
deemed  advisable  that  there  should 
be  any  treaty  of  commerce,  the  aboli- 
tion of  those  differential  duties  ought 
to  have  been  insisted  on  as  a  sine 
qud  non — as  the  proper  subject  for 
the  first  and  fundamentary  Article. 
Their  maintenance  is  simply  a  fur- 
ther advantage  to  France  of  30  per 
cent.  Nay,  if  we  are  right  in  our 
construction  of  this  treaty,  it  would 
appear  that  Mr  Gladstone,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  generosity  (a  virtue 
which  it  is  easy  to  practise  when 
payment  has  to  be  made  from  the 
pockets  of.  other  people)  has  given 
greater  advantages  to  France  than 
were  either  stipulated  or  required. 
The  8th  Article  of  the  treaty  con- 
tains the  following  provision : — "Her 
Britannic  Majesty  undertakes  to  re- 
commend to  Parliament  the  admis- 
sion of  paper-hangings  imported 
from  France  at  a  duty  equal  to  the 
Excise-tax, — that  is  to  say,  at  14s. 
per  hundredweight ;  and  card-board 
of  the  same  origin  at  a  duty  which 
shall  not  exceed  15s.  per  hundred- 
weight." The  treaty  bears  the  date 
of  23d  January  last ;  and  the  above- 
quoted  clause  is  a  pretty  sure  indica- 
tion that  Mr  Gladstone  did  not  then 
intend  to  remove  the  excise  duty  upon 
paper.  This  is  a  curious  fact  in  the 
natural  history  of  budgets.  Can  it 
be  that  financial  schemes  are  some- 
times improvised  ?  Can  it  be  that 
the  delay  in  producing  the  Budget 
was  attributable  less  to  a  catarrhal 
affection  than  to  want  of  due  prepara- 
tion ?  Or  can  it  be  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon, on  looking  over  the  treaty 
after  it  was  signed,  found  that  he  had 
omitted  to  get  the  paperhangings  of 
France  included  in  the  list  of  articles 
which  are  hereafter  to  be  imported 
free  of  duty,  and  sent  over  an  intima- 
tion to  that  effect,  suggesting  that  by 
the  total  abolition  of  the  British 
excise-duty  on  paper  the  difficulty 
would  at  once  be  solved  1  The  last 
supposition  appears  to  us,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  probable  :  if  it  should 
prove  to  be  the  fact,  what  other  con- 
clusion can  we  form,  than  that  a 
million  of  British  revenue  has  been 
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sacrificed  in  order  to  let  in  French 
fancy  paper  duty-free  ? 

•f>ut  we  are  to  get  cheap  wine  and 
brandy  from  France.  True  ;  but  let 
us  reckon  the  cost.  Mr  Gladstone 
says  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
upon  wine  from  5s.  lOd.  to  3s.  will 
entail  upon  the  revenue,  after  allow- 
ing for  an  increase  of  consumption  to 
the  extent  of  35  per  cent,  a  loss  of 
£515,000— that  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  upon  brandy  from  158.  to  8s.  2d. 
a  gallon,  will,  also  on  the  assumption 
of  a  larger  quantity  being  consumed, 
imply  a  sacrifice  of  £225,000.  So 
that  for  this  vinous  and  alcoholic 
experiment  we  must  pay  £740,000 
yearly  at  the  very  least,  and  probably 
much  more,  for  we  cannot  reckon  on 
an  immediate  increased  consumption 
to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  note  the 
sudden  enthusiasm  of  Ministers  for 
the  introduction  of  vin  ordinaire. 
Not  many  years  ago,  Mr  Oliveira,  a 
former  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  made  a  pet  question  of 
the  reduction  of  the  wine-duties, 
but  he  could  persuade  nobody  to 
listen  to  him.  He  was  snubbed 
at  all  hands,  and  was  nicknamed 
by  facetious  underlings  of  the  Trea- 
sury, the  "  Friend  of  the  Cho- 
lera." But  now  the  note  is  altered. 
"  Fill  up  your  glasses,  brave  boys ! 
Circulate  the  rosy !  Here's  to  jolly 
Bacchus  !  Confound  the  expense  ! " 
are  the  cries  proceeding  from  the 
Treasury  bench ;  and  Mr  Gladstone, 
who  used  to  be  esteemed  a  kind  of 
anchorite,  expatiates  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  tipple  with  the  unction 
of  a  veteran  toper.  Yet,  after  all,  it 
is  but  a  dreary  affectation  of  jollity. 
His  sentences  do  not  reel  properly, 
and  he  has  evidently  qualms  when 
recommending  to  the  public  the  sub- 
stitution of  thin  potations  for  the 
more  nutritious  and  comfortable 
malt.  So  he  presently  drops  the 
semblance  of  hilarity  ;  and  feeling, 
no  doubt,  like  Mr  Sergeant  Buzfuz, 
that  "  it  is  difficult  to  smile  with  an 
aching  heart — it  is  ill  jesting  when 
our  deepest  sympathies  are  awak- 
ened," befalls  back  upon  the  pathetic, 
and  dilutes  the  liquor  with  his  tears. 
"  There  is  a  time  which  comes  to  all 
of  us — the  time,  I  mean,  of  sickness — 
when  wine  becomes  a  common  neces- 
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sary.  What  kind  of  wine  is  adminis- 
tered to  the  poor  man  in  this  coun- 
try ?  You  have  got  a  law  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  poor  man, 
when  he  is  sick,  to  obtain  the  comfort 
and  support  derived  from  good  wine, 
unless  ne  is  fortunate  enough  to  live 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  charit- 
able and  rich  friend.  Consult  the 
medical  profession  ;  ask  what  sort  of 
wine  is  supplied  to  boards  of  guar- 
dians in  this  country ;  go  on  board 
the  Queen's  ships,  and  see  the  wine 
supplied  there."  We  are  sorry  that 
Mr  Gladstone  should  have  conde- 
scended to  such  palpable  slip-slop  as 
this. '  In  the  first  place,  the  class  of 
cases  of  sickness  in  which  wine  is 
medically  prescribed  is  a  very  limited 
one.  In  the  second  place,  no  medical 
practitioner  in  his  senses  would 
think  of  prescribing  thin  claret  to  a 
patient.  Reduce  the  duty  to  no- 
thing, and  you  will  find  that  the 
wine  taken  by  boards  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  will  still  be  adulterated  ; 
for  the  system  of  adulteration  in  this 
country  is  unfortunately  general,  and 
is  applied  to  most  articles  of  con- 
sumption, as  has  been  made  very 
clear  by  recent  investigation  and 
analysis.  If  the  wine  supplied  to 
her  Majesty's  ships  is  so  bad  as  Mr 
Gladstone  represents  it,  let  the 
Admiralty  see  to  that,  for  the 
wine  so  supplied  is  taken  out  of 
bond,  and  pays  no  duty  whatever. 
Nor  is  he  one  whit  more  happy 
or  cogent  in  his  argument  when 
he  refers  to  the  national  taste.  He 
says  now  :  "  Taste  is  mutable.  It 
is  idle  to  talk  of  the  taste  for  port 
and  sherry,  and  the  highly-brandied 
wines,  as  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
-There  is  a  power  of  unbounded  supply 
of  wine  if  you  will  only  alter  your  law, 
and  there  is  a  power,  I  won't  say  of 
unbounded  demand,  but  of  an  enor- 
mously increased  demand,  for  this 
most  useful  and  valuable  commodity." 
But  we  turn  to  the  debate  of  5th 
April  1853,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Oliveira  for  the  reduction  of  the 
wine-duty,  and  there  we  find  Mr 
Gladstone,  in  his  capacity  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  maintaining 
that  "  he  did  not  think  that  the  taste 
with  respect  to  wine,  or  any  other 
article,  was  to  be  revolutionised  or 
materially  modified  in  a  day.  The 
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present  state  of  the  taste  for  wine  in 
this  country  he  considered  to  be  the 
result  of  the  long  prevalence  of  the 
existing  financial  system ;  but  he 
held  that  you  could  not  alter  it 
essentially,  except  in  the  course  of 
years."  Mr  Gladstone  then  objected 
to  any  reduction  of  the  wine-duty  : 
1st,  Because  it  would  occasion  a  loss 
to  the  revenue  which  could  not  for 
a  long  time  be  compensated  by  in- 
creased consumption ;  and,  2d,  Be- 
cause the  advocates  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  wine-duties  were  "  com- 
petitors with  a  host  of  persons  re- 
commending reduction  upon  other 
articles  as  important — nay,  in  some 
cases  more  important-upon  the  whole, 
to  the  comfort  of  the  community.  If 
you  said  we  must  sacrifice  £1,000,000 
for  some  years  upon  wine,  you  must 
be  prepared  to  confront  those  who 
told  you — and  told  you  truly — that 
with  that  £1,000,000  a -year  you 
might  effect  a  great  reform  in  the 
duties  upon  tea ;  you  might  effect 
something  very  near  a  reconstruction 
of  your  Customs'  tariff  generally." 
Accordingly,  in  bringing  forward  his 
budget  on  18th  April  1853,  Mr  Glad- 
stone declined  making  any  reduction 
on  the  wine-duties,  but  proposed  an 
immediate  reduction  on  tea,  from 
2s.  2jd.  to  Is.  10d.,  with  a  prospective 
reduction,  making  the  duty,  from 
and  after  April  1856,  Is.  on  the 
pound  of  tea. 

Now,  lest  it  should  be  said  that 
Mr  Gladstone's  objections  to  the 
scheme  of  Mr  Oliveira  were  mainly 
directed  against  the  proposal  of  the 
latter,  that  the  wine-duty  should  be 
reduced  to  Is.  per  gallon,  and  that 
he  might  have  been  more  favourably 
disposed  if  a  lesser  reduction  had 
been  suggested,  let  us  quote  his  own 
words  from  the  financial  statement 
of  the  year.  Having  announced 
generally  that  the  Government  had 
determined  to  make  no  change  in 
those  duties,  he  said  that  one  plan 
which  might  have  been  adopted  but 
for  the  conviction  of  the  Ministry 
that  the  existing  duties  should  be 
retained,  would  be  "  to  reduce  the 
duty  to  a  low  uniform  duty  of  Is.  6d.  or 
2s.,  or,  at  most,  say  2s.  6d.  the  gallon. 
Now,  you  cannot  do  that  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  sacrifice  an  amount 
of  revenue  for  the  first  year  of  at  the 
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very  least  £700,000,  besides  an  addi- 
tional difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
drawback  on  stocks  in  hand,  with 
respect  to  which  it  is  possible  that 
the  Government  might  form  a  sturdy 
resolution,  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  might  afterwards  be  in- 
duced not  to  concur.  But,  whether 
that  be  so  or  not,  a  loss  to  the 
revenue  of  £700,000  more  on  the 
article  of  wine  is  very  serious ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  change  in  con- 
nection with  its  cost  will  not,  we 
think,  advantageously  bear  a  com- 
parison with  other  objects  that  the 
Government  have  in  view." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Mr  Oliveira 
distinctly  expressed  his  opinion  that 
it  should  be  "  a  sine  qud  non,  in 
granting  the  reduction  of  duty  on 
foreign  wines,  that  the  countries  so 
favoured  should,  at  the  same  time, 
admit  British  manufactured  goods  at 
a  corresponding  low  duty ;"  but  that 
view  was  sternly  repudiated  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manches- 
ter, who  held  it  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  principles  of  free-trade  ;  and  also 
by  the  late  Mr  Porter,  who  gave  his 
opinion  thus  : — "  In  dealing  with  our 
own  tariff,  I  would  never  ask  if  a 
foreign  Government  would  do  it.  L 
would  do  that  which  I  thought  for 
the  best  interests  of  this  country,  and 
have  them  do  the  best  they  could  for 
the  interests  of  their  own  country." 
That  is  unquestionably  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  free-trade,  from  which  this 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France  is  a 
gross  departure  ;  and  Mr  Cobden, 
who  negotiated  it,  the  Ministry  who 
have  adopted  it,  and  the  members  of 
the  Manchester  Chamber  who  have 
approved  of  it,  are,  one  and  all, 
renegades  from  their  political  faith, 
and  now  fall  back  upon  the  reci- 
procity doctrine,  which  was  that 
maintained  by  the  Protectionists. 
The  doctrine,  however,  is  one  thing, 
the  practical  application  is  another ; 
and  in  making  this  bargain  with 
France,  we  must  needs  say  that  our 
neophytes  have  exhibited  much  more 
zeal  than  discretion.  That  the  con- 
version is  of  recent  date  the  following 
extracts  will  show.  In  July  last 
Lord  John  Russell  was  pleased  to  ob- 
serve, in  his  own  sententious  way : — 
"  I  should  be  very  loth  to  enter  into 
any  sort  of  correspondence  which 
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might  induce  the  party — not  very 
large  in  this  country,  but  very  power- 
ful and  numerous  in  France,  the  Pro- 
tectionist party — to  say  that  their 
Government  had  been  bartering  away 
their  industry  and  the  profits  of  their 
toil  to  give  it  to  England.  The  ques- 
tion was  discussed  years  ago,  and,  as 
a  result,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
concluded  that  our  plan  with  regard 
to  free-trade  was,  to  establish  it  our- 
selves whenever  we  thought  it  de- 
sirable, and  that  without  any  bargain 
or  stipulation  ttrith  regard  to  recipro- 
city." That  view  received  the  em- 
phatic approbation  of  the  Premier, 
Lord  Palmerston.  who  said : — "I  con- 
cur with  my  noble  friend  that  it  is 
not  expedient  for  this  country  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  any 
foreign  country,  founded  upon  a 
mutual  arrangement  of  tariffs.  The 
true  policy  is  to  make  for  your  own 
advantage  such  diminutions  of  your 
Customs'  duties  as  you  think  are 
calculated  to  promote  your  own  in- 
terest, and  not  that  of  foreign  coun- 
tries." We  have  quoted  the  exact 
words,  and  we  leave  our  readers  and 
the  public  at  large  to  draw  the  in- 
ference. In  July  we  find  the  two 
heading  members  of  the  Government 
protesting,  both  on  the  ground  of 
principle  and  expediency,  against  any 
treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign 
states  founded  upon  mutual  arrange- 
ment of  tariffs.  In  January  we  find 
them  pressing  upon  the  acceptance  of 
Parliament  and  the  nation  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  framed  upon  the  very 
principle  which  they  had  so  decidedly 
repudiated !  What  are  we  to  think 
of  this  amazing,  nay,  astounding  re- 
volution of  opinion  ?  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  these  two  trusted  and 
veteran  statesmen,  who  for  so  long  a 
tract  of  years  have  been  identified 
with  our  Parliamentary  history,  and 
have  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place, 
have  absolutely  not  yet  made  up 
their  minds  upon  the  course  which 
Britain  ought  to  pursue  with  regard 
to  its  commercial  relations  with  other 
countries  1  Such  a  supposition  would 
be  utterly  monstrous,  and  worse  than 
monstrous;  for  it  would  be  destructive 
of  all  faith  in  the  capacity,  consist- 
ency, and  judgment  of  public  men. 
We  all  expect  that  her  Maiesty's 
Ministers,  and  more  especially  the 
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leading  members  of  the  Cabinet,  from 
whatever  side  they  are  chosen,  shall 
maintain  some  fixed  principles  for 
their  guidance  ;  and  such  principles, 
with  respect  to  commercial  treaties, 
were  enunciated  by  the  two  leaders 
so  late  as  July  last.  What,  then,  is 
the  sole  explanation  which  can  be 
given  for  this  most  remarkable  and 
sudden  change  of  policy  and  opinion  ? 
We  are  pained  that  we  must  write 
the  words  ;  but  it  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Palmerston  Ministry  to 
sacrifice  every  other  consideration, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  France,  but 
according  to  the  expressed  will  of  its 
Emperor. 

Passing,  however,  from  this  matter, 
which  ought  to  take  a  strong  hold  of 
the  public  mind,  let  us  recur  to  the 
question  of  the  wine-duties.  It  is  in 
vain  for  Mr  Gladstone  to  maintain 
the  argument  that  wine  is  a  poor 
man's  luxury.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  the  luxury  of  the  wealth- 
ier classes,  and  certainly  they  have 
made  no  clamour  for  any  such  reduc- 
tion. This  is  simply  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  large  revenue  derived  from 
an  article  used  almost  exclusively  by 
the  rich,  who  do  not  grudge  the  tax, 
and  are  perfectly  willing  to  sustain 
it.  The  proposed  alteration  is  de- 
fensible only  on  the  ground  of  reci- 
procity with  France  ;  and  on  that 
ground  a  very  good  argument  might 
be  based  if  the  state  of  our  finances 
was  such  as  to  justify  us  in  trying 
experiments.  We  apprehend  that 
the  startling  announcement  with 
which  Mr  Gladstone  commenced  his 
statement,  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
an  estimated  deficit  of  £9,400,000  in 
the  revenue  is  conclusive  against  any 
remissions.  But  if  the  rule  of  mak- 
ing no  remissions  without  the  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  a  surplus  should 
be  thought  too  stringent,  though  it 
is  the  rule  which  every  prudent  man 
would  adopt  in  the  regulation  of  his 
own  affairs,  let  us  at  least  be  just  and 
honest,  and  give  such  remissions  only 
as  will  be  an  actual  boon  to  the 
people. 

Mr  Gladstone  surely  must  be  aware 
that  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  tea 
and  sugar,  which  are  not  luxuries 
of  the  poor,  but  absolute  necessaries, 
would  DC  a  far  greater  benefit  to  the 
working  classes  than  a  lowered  duty 
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upon  wine.  Now,  we  consider  that 
the  Government  is  in  some  degree 
pledged  to  reduce  the  duties  on  tea 
and  sugar,  by  removing  the  addi- 
tional tax  on  those  articles  which 
was  levied  on  account  of  the  war, 
before  it  makes  any  other  kind  of 
remission;  and  no  member  of  the 
Government  is  so  strongly  bound,  in 
honour  and  on  principle,  to  adhere  to 
that  pledge  as  Mr  Gladstone,  who, 
in  1853,  proposed  that  after  April 
1856  the  duty  upon  tea  should  be  Is. 

Eer  Ib.  In  his  Budget  of  that  year 
e  gave  tea  the  decided  preference  to 
wine — in  his  present  Budget  he  takes 
exactly  the  opposite  view.  Plausible 
as  he  is,  he  cannot  invent  arguments 
to  excuse  this  change  of  opinion. 
Why  should  he  1  We  all  know  per- 
fectly well  how  the  matter  stands. 
Let  him  face  the  difficulty  like  a 
man,  and  plead  the  sic  volo  sicjubeo 
of  our  guileless  and  disinterested 
ally. 

One  other  observation  we  must 
make  before  we  conclude.  The 
Budget,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  defec- 
tive ;  for  it  does  not  provide  for  the 
raising  of  sufficient  revenue  to  meet 
the  expenditure.  This  is  a  point  of 
real  importance ;  for,  if  the  estimated 
expenditure  for  the  following  year 
should  happen  to  be  as  large  as  that 
of  1860,  there  will'  be  a  new  deficit 
which  can  only  be  met  by  a  further 
augmentation  of  the  income-tax.  Mr 
Gladstone  has  included  in  his  rev- 
enue account  a  quarter  of  a  million 
received  from  Spain,  being  payment 
of  an  old  debt,  and  also  takes  as  rev- 
enue .£1,400,000  of  malt  and  hop 
credits  which  are  to  be  called  up. 
Further,  he  has  thrown  into  the  rev- 
enue of  the  year  no  less  than  three 
millions  of  income-tax,  which,  by 
existing  arrangements,  would  form 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  succeed- 
ing year.  Moreover,  he  has  post- 
poned payment  of  £1,000,000  of  Ex- 
chequer bonds.  Therefore,  in  1861, 
Mr  Gladstone,  or  whoever  may  be 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
must,  supposing  that  our  expendi- 
ture is  not  materially  lessened,  be 
prepared  to  face  an  additional  defi- 
cit of  more  than  five  millions  and  a 
half.  Can  there  be  any  stronger  argu- 
ment than  this  against  the  proposed 
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remissions   of  excise  and  customs' 
duties  1 

We  are  told  that,  the  treaty  hav- 
ing been  concluded,  though  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  Parliament, 
we  should  allow  it  to  come  into 
operation,  even  though  we  may  ob- 
ject to  its  details,  lest  we  should 
rouse  an  angry  feeling  among  our 
neighbours.  We  protest  against  any 
such  doctrine  as  unconstitutional  and 
unworthy  ;  for  if  that  were  once  ac- 
cepted, Ministers  would  be  omni- 
potent, and  the  functions  of  a  free 
Parliament  curtailed.  But  have  the 
men  who  hold  this  language  really 
considered  what  are  the  true  senti- 
ments of  the  French  people;  or, 
rather,  that  most  important  section 
of  them,  the  manufacturers,  in  re- 
gard to  this  treaty?  If  the  news- 
paper accounts  are  to  be  trusted,  they 
are  vehemently  opposed  to  its  tend- 
ency and  its  provisions.  They  pro- 
phesy that  the  introduction  of  Brit- 
ish manufactures  into  France,  even 
though  fenced  by  an  import  duty  of 
30  and  25  per  cent,  will  be  their 
ruin  ;  and  they  have  even  gone  the 
length  of  representing  to  their  Em- 
peror that  the  inevitable  result  of 
this  treaty  must  be  a  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  them  from  their 
engagements.  Whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong  in  their  anticipations 
of  the  effect  which  this  treaty  will 
have  upon  the  industrial  interests  of 
France,  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to 
say;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  treaty,  as  a  whole,  is 
hateful  to  the  French  manufac- 
turers, the  only  class  who  sincerely 
desire — or  hitherto  have  done  so — 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
this  country.  It  is  on  account  of  the 
intensity  of  that  feeling  that  the  in- 
troduction of  British  manufactures 
into  France  has  been  postponed  for 
nineteen  months— at  least  such  is 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  French 
diplomatists,  who,  it  may  be,  are 
secretly  of  opinion  that,  if  they  con- 
trive to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  our 
coal,  especially  of  that  kind  which  is 
adapted  for  purposes  of  naval  war- 
fare, in  the  interim,  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  that  France  will  be  inun- 
dated by  British  manufactures.  In 
our  relations  with  foreign  states,  we 
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have  now  recognised  the  principle  of 
taking  into  account  the  will  of  the 
nations,  as  well  as  the  wish  of  their 
rulers.  From  all  we  can  see  or  learn, 
the  will  of  the  French  nation  is 
against  this  treaty.  No  doubt  there 
have  been  pamphlets  issued  by  eco- 
nomical writers  in  its  support;  but 
these  meet  with  no  attention,  and 
make  no  proselytes.  The  grand  fact 
remains  that  the  French  manufac- 
turers loathe  the  treaty,  and  say  that 
they  would  rather  risk  a  war  with 
Great  Britain  than  see  it  brought 
into  full  operation. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very 
serious  matter  indeed.  The  French 
are  a  jealous  and  highly  irritable 
people :  and  it  is  a  vast  misfortune 
that  their  present  constitution  is 
such,  that  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining what  is  the  aggregate 
general  opinion.  Had  there  been  a 
free  Chamber  of  Deputies,  represent- 
ing agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
trading  interests,  their  resolutions 
would  nave  been  an  excellent  guide. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
We  have  to  deal  solely  with  a  dark 
inscrutable  man,  upon  whose  good 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  place  any 
reliance.  Mr  Bright  and  his  disciples 
profess  to  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  his  probity  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  transactions  of  the  last  twelve 
months  bear  damning  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  What  have  become  of  the 
stipulations  of  Villafranca? — where 
is  the  Treaty  of  Zurich  1— what  is 
this  we  hear  about  the  bargain 
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for  the  cession  of  Savoy,  in  case 
Sardinia  should  acquire  Lombardy, 
and  the  annexation  of  Nice,  if  Ve- 
netia  could  be  wrested  from  the 
Austrians?  Let  us  not  be  duped. 
The  only  great  permanent  and  pacific 
interest  in  France  is  opposed — right- 
fully or  wrongfully,  we  need  not  in- 
Juire— to  this  treaty  of  commerce, 
t  is  the  commercial  voice,  in  spite 
of  despotism  and  suppression  of 
journals,  which  speaks  ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  listen  to  it.  We  do  not  re- 
quire to  push  our  trade  with  France 
in  the  face  of  remonstrance  ;  and  if 
we  try  to  do  so,  we  alienate  from  our 
side,  and  from  the  cause  of  tranquillity 
and  peace,  the  only  class  of  French- 
men who  are  our  real  well-wishers, 
and  whose  interest  is  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  One  day  or  other,  the  Em- 
pire will  end— not  possibly  without 
convulsion,  but  end  it  will.  Such  a 
nation  as  the  French  will  not  endure 
the  burden  long.  But,  while  the 
present  system  lasts,  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  we  should  not  mis- 
take the  will  of  the  Emperor  for  the 
wish  of  the  nation.  We  must  not  let 
it  be  supposed  that,  for  any  political 
ends,  we  have  ratified  a  bargain  with 
the  Prince,  which  we  would  not  have 
submitted  to  the  free  discussion  of 
the  people.  We  are  against  the 
treaty  altogether.  We  say,  Let  it  die, 
perish  as  waste  paper,  and  let  each 
country  adjust  its  own  tariff  accord- 
ing to  its  exigencies.  If  the  Free- 
traders object  to  this  course,  we  refer 
them  to  their  own  publications. 
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WELLINGTON'S  CAREER.* 


THE  generation  whose  attention 
was  awakened  to  public  events  dur- 
ing the  second  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  beheld  a  man  standing  soli- 
tary and  hightabove  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  time.  He  was  not  only 
above  rivalry,  but  above  envy.  His 
fame,  not  associated  with  any  party 
nor  any  measure,  was  the  common 
property  of  Englishmen.  His  words 
on  grave  or  on  light  matters  were 
received  like  the  utterances  of  an 
oracle.  He  lived  altogether  in  pub- 
lic, yet  familiarity  with  his  presence 
seemed  to  increase  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing the  respect  of  the  multitude. 
Leaders  of  parties  about  to  close  in 
desperate  strife,  would  pause  at  his 
word  like  knights  in  a  tournament 
obeying  the  truncheon  of  their  mar- 
shal. When  there  was  doubt  or 
change  in  the  councils  of  the  State, 
his  wisdom  was  the  unfailing  resort 
of  the  Crown.  Breathing  this  atmos- 
phere of  deference,  which  to  most 
men  would  have  been  enervating  or 
intoxicating,  but  was  to  him  health- 
ful as  native  air,  he  passed  onward 
through  old  age  to  his  honoured  grave. 

The  generation  that    knew  him 


only  in  this  high  and  unquestioned 
position  was  accustomed  to  consider 
it  as  the  meed  of  his  military  great- 
ness alone.  They  saw  him  fill  no 
great  political  office — they  heard  his 
name  associated  in  the  politics  of  the 
past  only  with  obsolete  prejudices, 
which  had  yielded  to  opposition  but 
not  to  conviction.  Even  his  military 
greatness  they  generally  took  for 
granted,  believing  in  the  glories  of 
Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and  Waterloo, 
but  trusting  in  his  fame  with  a  faith- 
ful rather  than  a  discriminating 
spirit.  It  is  the  object  of  these 
volumes  not  only  to  place  his  claims 
as  a  general  on  a  clear  and  just 
foundation,  but  to  set  forth  the 
opinion  firmly  held  by  both  his  bio- 
graphers, that  he  was  no  less  eminent 
as  a  statesman  than  as  a  soldier,  and 
that  the  great  qualities  which  carried 
him  so  triumphantly  through  his 
long  and  desperate  struggle  with  the 
armies  of  France,  had  likewise  con- 
spicuously upheld  him  in  the  councils 
of  England  and  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  condi- 
tions more  favourable  to  the  execu- 
tion of  this  design  than  those  under 
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which  the  present  work  has  been 
produced. 

The  first  grand  requisite  for  the 
biographer  of  a  great  soldier  is,  that 
he  shall  be  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  military  science  to  appreciate 
rightly  the  achievements  of  his  hero. 
It  is  a  common  thing  for  writers  of 
great  eminence  and  ability  to  enter 
on  the  discussion  of  military  ques- 
tions with  no  more  idea  of  military 
science  than  is  supplied  by  a  set  of 
general  impressions  on  the  subject, 
which  are  common  to  educated  and 
intelligent  men  of  all  professions.  It 
is  an  equally  common  thing  to  find 
them  falling  into  unfortunate  blun- 
ders, such  as  would  be  generally  de- 
tected if  they  related  to  any  sci- 
ence or  profession  except  the  mil- 
itary. On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
practical  acquaintance  with  war  is 
generally  incompatible  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  literary  talent,  to  the  ex- 
tent requisite  for  the  narration  of 
important  events,  or  the  exhibition 
of  remarkable  characters.  It  is  only 
when  the  union  of  experienced  mil- 
itary judgment  with  literary  power 
takes  place  that  the  achievements  of 
great  soldiers  are  faithfully  and  en- 
duringly  placed  on  record. 

The  military  part  of  the  present 
history  was  first  written  by  a  soldier, 
who  gives  ample  proof  that  he  unites 
the  requisite  professional  attainments 
with  the  large  and  just  views  and 
literary  skill  of  a  competent  historian. 
He  adds  another  unusual  merit  to 
these.  He  is  a  foreigner,  and  belongs 
to  a  nation  whose  prejudices  would 
impel  him  neither  to  exalt  nor  to  dis- 

Earage  the  successful  general  of  Eng- 
md.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the 
Belgian  Captain  Brialmont  neither 
the  tendency  to  idolatry  which  Eng- 
lish biograpnere  exhibit,  nor  the  un- 
generous depreciation  which  distin- 
guishes French  writers  when  com- 
menting on  the  actions  and  character 
of  the  greatest  antagonist  and  only 
rival  of  Napoleon. 

Still  there  exist  sources  of  infor- 
mation essential  to  a  perfectly  just 
estimate,  which  a  foreigner  might 
be  apt  to  overlook,  or  might  find 
not  easy  of  access.  The  attempt  to 
depict  the  political  and  private  life 
of  an  English  statesman  must  be 
especially  difficult  to  any  one  who 
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has  not  been  bred  amid  our  political 
and  social  institutions.  Fortunately, 
therefore,  the  military  portion  has 
been  translated,  and  the  remainder 
entirely  rewritten,  by  the  Chaplain- 
general  to  the  forces,  who  possesses 
singular  qualifications  for  the  task. 
He  served  as  a  regimental  officer 
under  the  Duke  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  depicted  the 
scenes  he  witnessed  in  a  book,  which 
at  once  made  him  famous,  and  which 
received  the  marked  commendation 
of  his  illustrious  Chief.  He  followed 
up  that  first  literary  success  by  nu- 
merous works  of  great  and  well-de- 
served popularity,  among  which  are 
both  excellent  biographies  (that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Munro  for  instance)  and 
valuable  military  chronicles.  Of  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  our  soldiers  no  one  can  doubt  who 
has  seen  the  effect  of  his  eloquent 
and  kindly  appeals  to  a  military  con- 
gregation of  Chelsea  veterans,  or  of 
their  successors  of  the  present  day. 
He  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  regard  of  him  who  is  the 
hero  of  the  work,  and  whose  bio- 
graphy he  has,  he  tells  us,  all  his 
life  anxiously  desired  to  write. 
Finally,  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  state  papers  and  pri- 
vate documents  as  yet  unpublished, 
and  of  quoting  from  them,  so  far  as 
a  due  regard  to  the  feelings  of  other 
actors  of  the  time  who  yet  survive 
would  permit.  His  faithful  transla- 
tion of  the  military  portion  of  the 
work  is  accompanied  by  valuable 
comments  on  dubious  or  disputed 
points,  or  where  he  conceives  the 
Belgian  writer  to  be  in  error  ;  these 
comments  are  not  placed  at  the  end, 
but  interpolated  in  the  text,  distin- 
guished by  brackets.  The  reader 
thus  possesses,  in  the  most  conve- 
nient form,  a  very  careful,  impartial, 
and  scientific  account  of  the  Duke's 
career,  elucidated  and  completed  by 
one  who  possesses  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office. 

We  are  glad  that  M.  Brialmont 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  repro- 
duce any  anecdote  of  his  hero's 
childhood  which  might  be  imagined 
to  foreshadow  his  coming  career. 
Such  tales  are  mostly  apocryphal, 
and  nearly  always  trivial,  wearing 
the  air  of  being  imagined  rather  than 
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recollected  by  weak-minded  admirers. 
But  we  wish  that  he  did  not,  at  start- 
ing, assert  that  the  Duke's  greatness 
owed  "  little  to  nature  and  nothing 
to  accident ; "  for  he  follows  up  this 
remark  by  stating,  that  the  young 
Wellesley  became  an  Ensign  at  17  ; 
Captain,  M.P.,  and  Aide-de-camp  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  at  21  ;  Lieut. - 
colonel  at  24,  and  Colonel  at  26  ; 
adding,  "  it  is  past  dispute  that  he 
neither  earned,  nor  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  earning,  this  rapid  promo- 
tion by  the  display  of  conspicuous 
military  talent  in  the  field." 

Now,  these  grades  from  ensign  to 
colonel  are  precisely  the  steps  which 
it  is  so  difficult  for  ability,  unaided 
by  fortune,  to  surmount.  Had  Wel- 
lesley been  the  son  of  an  obscure 
gentleman,  he  might,  and  probably 
would,  with  all  his  genius,  have 
served  in  India  as  a  subaltern,  in 
the  Peninsula  in  various  regimental 
grades,  and  might  have  died,  per- 
haps, a  barrack-master,  or  half-pay 
lieutenant-colonel,  with  half-a-dozen 
clasps.  But,  once  above  the  crowd 
as  a  brigadier  or  major-general,  abil- 
ity has  elbow-room,  and,  backed  by 
youth  and  ambition,  may  feel  assured 
of  pushing  its  own  way  to  fame.  The 
most  unaccountable  part  of  Napo- 
leon's good  fortune  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  his  rapid  rise 
through  the  lower  military  grades, 
at  a  time  when  his  wonderful  quali- 
ties had  never  been  exhibited,  when 
his  name  and  family  were  obscure, 
and  when  he  had  no  connection  nor 
interest  with  the  chiefs  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government.  And  the  best 
arguments  that  can  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  a  system  of  promotion  in 
the  army  by  money  or  interest  are — 
first,  that  amid  a  thousand  ordinary 
or  inferior  men  who  have  thus  a  field 
opened  for  them,  while  still  young 
enough  to  traverse  it,  there  may  be 
one  Wellesley ;  and,  secondly,  that 
amid  a  crowd  of  subordinate  officers, 
whose  duties  demand  only  ordinary 
capacity  and  attention,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  devise  means  by  which 
pre-eminent  merit  of  a  different  and 
higher  kind  shall  be  recognised. 

Fortune,  then,  who  had  launched 
Napoleon  into  Italy  a  general  of 
twenty-seven,  with  a  career  open 
which  he  was  to  follow  with  such 
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giant  strides,  placed  Wellesley  on 
the  theatre  of  war  in  India,  young, 
confident,  of  high  rank,  full  of  know- 
ledge of  his  profession,  and  devoted 
to  it,  with  energies  yet  unabated  by 
neglect  or  disappointment,  and  free 
from  that  fear  of  responsibility  which 
long  service  in  subordinate  positions 
is  sure  to  entail.  Nor  did  fortune 
cease  her  favours  here.  His  brother 
became  Governor-General,  and  took 
his  opinion  on  important  questions 
of  administration.  His  remarkable 
talents  for  finance,  and  his  clear 
views  of  the  civil  as  well  as  the  mil- 
itary policy  of  India,  thus  had  scope 
for  exhibition ;  and  beside  him,  "  to 
give  effect  to  his  claims,  and  bring 
his  brilliant  qualities  to  light,"  was 
his  brother,  "  without  the  support  of 
whose  fraternal  hand,"  says  M.  Brial- 
mout,  "  he  would  probably  have  risen 
neither  so  quickly  nor  so  high."  To 
note  this  is  not  to  disparage  Welling- 
ton, for  none  could  have  turned  for- 
tune's favours  to  better  account  than 
he  did.  We  point  it  out  because  his 
greatness  is  such,  that  it  can  gain 
nothing  by  depriving  fortune  of  her 
due,  and  she  compensated  for  a  host 
of  blind  mistakes  when,  with  her 
eyes  for  once  unbandaged,  she  be- 
friended Wellesley.  Henceforward, 
however,  he  owed  to  his  genius  alone 
his  steady  rise  to  the  pinnacle  of 
solid  and  enduring  fame,  and  the 
steps  by  which  he  attained  to  it  we 
shall  now  review.  And  in  doing  so 
we  shall  attempt  to  give  an  essential 
outline  of  Wellington's  career,  which 
those  who  wish  to  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject more  fully  can  fill  up,  to  great 
advantage,  with  the  assistance  of  M. 
Brialmont  and  Mr  Gleig. 

Wellesley  entered  upon  the  man- 
agement of  important  affairs  as  a 
man  enters  the  sphere  he  is  born  for. 
The  largeness  of  his  mind  was  shown 
by  the  easy  power  with  which  he 
dealt  at  once  with  matters  of  great 
moment.  Papers  on  the  manage- 
ment of  troops  on  ship-board — on  the 
military  occupation  and  fortification 
of  Pulo  Penang — on  the  alliance  with 
the  Nizam — on  the  assembling  and 
provisioning  of  an  army  in  a  district 
of  southern  India — on  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign against  Tippoo — on  the  system 
of  the  Company's  army — and  on  the 
defences  of  Oude— all  marked  by  the 
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clear  strong  sense  which  distinguish- 
ed everything  that  he  subsequently 
wrote,  and  all  showing  an  easy  grasp 
of  the  subjects,  notably  attest  the 
mature  thoughtfulness  of  so  young  a 
man  not  bred  to  diplomacy  or  states- 
manship, and  who  had  not  till  then 
given  attention  to  the  complicated 
politics,  the  novel  difficulties,  and  the 
peculiar  resources  of  the  vast  coun- 
tries into  which  British  interests  had 
spread.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
employed  in  collecting  the  means 
for  the  campaign  in  Mysore  which 
events  showed  to  be  impending.  In 
•that  campaign,  though  he  held  a 
subordinate  command,  his  abilities 
were  so  conspicuous,  and  his  was  so 
manifestly  the  directing  spirit,  that 
upon  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  he 
was  made  commandant  of  the  place, 
to  the  exclusion  and  extreme  chagrin 
of  his  senior,  Baird  :  and  on  the 
withdrawal  of  General  Harris  to  the 
Carnatic,  he  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mysorean  army  just  in 
time  to  direct  the  operations  against 
Dhoondiah  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  that  formidable  free- 
booter. 

But  it  was  his  next  employment  as 
a  commander  in  the  Mahratta  war 
which  afforded  him  the  means  of 
giving  the  world  assurance  of  his 
genius,  for  in  it  he  won  the  battle  of 
Assaye.  Moreover,  it  contributed  in 
another  way  to  the  establishment  of 
his  fame,  for,  as  his  historian  well 
remarks,  "  the  innumerable  oppor- 
tunities with  which  these  wars  sup- 
plied him  of  combating  the  bad  faith 
of  the  native  princes,  and  of  counter- 
acting the  corruption  of  their  minis- 
ters, the  barbarism  of  the  people, 
and  the  hatred,  sometimes  open, 
sometimes  concealed,  which  provoked 
the  rapid  development  of  the  English 
power,  served  as  an  admirable  pre- 

Earation  for  the  difficult  part  which 
e  had  afterwards  to  play  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula." 

Nine  years  were  spent  by  Wellesley 
in  India.  He  went  out  a  colonel, 
having  learned  nothing  practically 
of  war  except  what  the  disasters  of 
the  expedition  to  Holland  might  have 
taught  him,  and  having  taken  no 
part  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  He  returned  home  a  prac- 
tised general,  familiar  with  the  de- 
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tails  of  the  supply  of  armies  in  cir- 
cumstances of  exceptional  difficulty, 
accustomed  to  reconcile  conflicting 
interests  among  his  subordinates  and 
his  allies,  and  to  treat  of  great  affairs 
with  powerful  potentates  as  an  equal, 
sometimes  as  a  dictator.  He  had 
been  the  confidant  and  adviser  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Indian  pro-consuls 
in  a  time  which  brought  the  politics 
of  India,  the  devices  of  statecraft, 
and  the  principles  of  statesmanship, 
into  varied  and  critical  action.  He 
had  learned  to  legislate  for  kingdoms, 
to  negotiate  with  the  craftiest  diplo- 
matists, and  to  conciliate  the  most 
arbitrary  rulers.  Such  a  training 
could  not  but  augment  his  firmness, 
temper  his  sagacity,  and  confirm  his 
self-confidence.  He  must,  therefore, 
have  felt  himself  capable  of  conduct- 
ing enterprises  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude. But  by  the  English  nation 
and  government  of  that  day  the  full 
extent  of  his  capacity  was  not  recog- 
nised, as  we  recognise  it  now  from  a 
study  of  his  conduct  in  India.  Vic- 
tories, even  the  most  splendid,  over 
the  troops  of  Tipppo  or  Scindiah,  were 
considered  to  afford  no  measure  of 
military  talent  by  which  to  compare 
the  victor  with  the  practised  and 
scientific  generals  of  Europe.  A 
knighthood  of  the  Bath  at  a  time 
when,  from  the  restricted  limits  of 
the  order,  the  distinction  was  greater 
than  it  now  is,  was  considered  a  suf- 
ficient acknowledgment  of  his  ser- 
vices; and,  certainly,  very  few  of  that 
time  suspected  that  here  was  a  man 
capable,  both  in  the  extent  and  the 
diverse  nature  of  his  capacity,  of 
opposing  the  insatiable,  unscrupu- 
lous, and  subversive  genius  of  Napo- 
leon. 

While  Wellesley  had  been  making 
himself  known  as  an  able  man  in 
India,  his  great  contemporary  and 
future  antagonist  had  achieved  fame 
as  much  more  brilliant  as  the  theatre 
he  figured  on  was  more  conspicuous. 
He  hademployedhisyouthinthemost 
stupendous  and  fabulous  achieve- 
ments. He  had  twice  conquered 
Italy  by  the  wise  and  daring  applica- 
tion of  new  principles  of  war.  He  had 
first  controlled  the  violence,  and  then 
directed  the  energies,  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  had  been  chosen 
First  Consul,  and  had  made  himself 
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Einperor.  He  had  overthrown  Aus- 
tria by  the  single  blow  of  Austerlitz, 
and  was  then  preparing  the  strokes 
which  were  to  lay  Prussia  prostrate 
at  Jena,  and  to  compel  the  concur- 
rence of  Russia  at  Tilsit.  The  man 
of  such  deeds  and  destinies  could  cer- 
tainly detect  no  dangerous  rival  in 
the  commandant  of  Seringapatam, 
the  adviser  on  Indian  affairs,  the  gen- 
eral of  sepoys,  or  even  in  the  con- 
queror of  the  Mahrattas.  But  the 
gradual  expansion  of  Wellington's 
sphere  of  activity  promised  more  soli- 
dity and  balance  to  his  genius  than 
the  sudden  outburst  of  Napoleon, 
whose  ambition  was  from  the  first  so 
largely  fed  by  fame  and  success  that 
it  outgrew  even  his  vast  talents  and 
capacious  judgment. 

Wellesley,  soon  after  his  return 
from  India,  became  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. His  professional  prospects  were, 
however,  too  full  of  promise  to  be 
sacrificed  for  any  amount  of  success 
in  civil  life,  and  he  entered  on  his 
office  only  with  the  condition  that  it 
was  not  to  preclude  him  from  any 
military  service  that  might  offer. 
Accordingly  he  was  employed  in  the 
strong  and  decided  precautionary 
measure  of  seizing  the  Danish  fleet, 
which  excited  so  much  discussion  at 
the  time,  and  which  M.  Brialmont 
severely  reprobates.  Solicitous  to 
preserve  his  hero's  character  for  strict 
rectitude,  he  laments  that  Wellesley 
has  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  ab- 
stract morality  of  that  enterprise. 
He  says,  too,  that  "  Sir  Arthur  was 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  this  unjust 
and  deplorable  expedition."  But  Sir 
Arthur  himself  says  that  he  solicited 
the  command,  and  that  he  expresses 
no  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  the 
measure  may  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  too  well  satisfied  about 
it  to  entertain  any  doubt.  His  mode 
of  alluding  to  the  matter  will  certain- 
ly bear  that  construction.  We  think 
the  step  perfectly  justifiable.  It  was 
not  that  England  wanted  the  Danish 
fleet  for  her  own  ends.  She  was  then 
the  sole  opponent  of  Napoleon's  en- 
croachments—  the  sole  assertor  of 
established  law  and  order— and  her 
struggle  was  for  existence.  The  ab- 
ject state  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
since  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  the 
treaty  made  with  Alexander  at  Tilsit, 
deprived  her  of  all  hope  of  allies  on 
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the  Continent.  The  French  were  in 
Holstein,  and  might  be  at  Copenha- 
gen before  us.  In  that  case  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  Danish  fleet  would 
be  turned  against  us,  for  Napoleon 
had  never  scrupled  to  make  the  active 
assistance  of  a  conquered  or  menaced 
nation  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace. 
We  might  thus  have  had  to  contend 
with  the  fleets  of  France,  Russia,  and 
Denmark.  It  would  have  been  small 
consolation  to  us,  or  to  Europe,  under 
the  heel  of  Napoleon,  to  think  that, 
from  consideration  for  an  abstract 
principle,  we  had  abstained  from  de- 
priving our  enemy  of  one  of  the  wea- 
pon s  that  had  disabled  us.  No  doubt 
it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  pro- 
perty. The  law  which  protects  pro- 
perty is  to  be  respected,  but  the  law 
which  protects  life  supersedes  it. 
The  sentiment  of  fiat  justitia  mat 
ccelum  in  such  circumstances,  bears 
the  same  relation  to  justice  that  ob- 
stinacy bears  to  firmness,  or  bigotry 
to  religion. 

Sir  Arthur  was  thanked  in  parlia- 
ment for  his  services  in  Denmark. 
His  division  had  been  sent  on  shore 
to  attack  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  which  did  not, Wellesley  says, 
fight  very  well.  His  dispositions 
for  engaging  seem  to  have  been 
marked  by  his  usual  prudence  and 
skill. 

The  decision  of  the  English  Cabinet 
respecting  the  seizure  of  the  Danish 
fleet  has  been  quoted  in  justification 
of  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  against  the 
Peninsula.  Portugal  was  closely  al- 
lied by  ancient  ties  of  interest  with 
England.  Spain  had  concerted  an 
offensive  alliance  against  Napoleon, 
which  had  been  hastily  abandoned 
after  the  victory  of  Jena.  He  had 
reason,  therefore,  to  be  suspicious  of 
both.  He  affected  to  fear  the  con- 
sequence of  leaving  these  possible 
enemies  on  his  flank,  while  the  bulk 
of  his  armies  should  be  engaged  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Europe.  In  re- 
ality, his  primary  object  was  to  pro- 
cure treasure  for  the  payment  of  his 
troops,  and  his  ultimate  aim  to  place 
another  of  his  family  on  a  European 
throne ;  and  in  executing  the  plan 
he  had  long  resolved  on,  he  adhered 
strictly  to  these  as  the  essential  points. 
First,  he  moved  a  force  under  Junot 
openly  on  Portugal,  the  weaker  state ; 
and  the  advice  which  Falstaff  gave 
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to  Prince  Henry  in  jest,  Napoleon 
gave  to  Junot  in  earnest.  "  Rob  me 
the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou 
doest ! "  which  was  accordingly  done. 
He  proceeded  rather  differently 
against  Spain,  which  was  not  to  be 
so  easily  coerced.  The  king,  queen, 
and  heir-apparent  were  all  so  despi- 
cable in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  that  he 
believed  any  government  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  people  than 
that  of  the  existing  rulers  or  of  their 
destined  successor.  As  to  the  mor- 
ality of  seizing  the  kingdom  for  him- 
self, success,  while  it  had  enhanced 
his  cupidity  and  acquisitiveness,  had 
altered  the  point  of  view  from  which 
he  saw  such  questions  ;  he  believed 
himself  a  second  Providence,  and  con- 
sidered the  extension  of  his  authority 
as  a  benefit  to  mankind.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  domestic  quarrels  of 
the  Court  of  Spain  to  offer  himself  as 
a  mediator,  he  poured  a  hundred 
thousand  troops  into  the  country,  led 
by  Murat.  They  moved  as  if  in  an 
enemy's  country  :  no  military  pre- 
cautions were  neglected.  The  com- 
munications with  France,  both  from 
Madrid  and  Portugal,  were  especially 
exposed  to  attack  from  Biscay ;  there- 
fore the  Biscayans  were  especially 
propitiated.  Fortresses  securing  the 
line  of  march  were  seized  by  stra- 
tagem ;  successive  points  towards 
Madrid — Vittoria,  Burgos,  Segovia, 
and  the  passes  of  the  Guadarama — 
were  occupied  by  bodies  ready  to 
support  each  other,  till  at  length  the 
advanced  guard  reached  the  capital. 
Yet,  although  these  preparations 
could  not  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
quest of  Portugal  —  although  no 
Spaniard  living  could  have  invented 
any  hypothesis  which  should  plau- 
sibly account  for  them  on  peaceable 
grounds,  this  nation  of  brave  and 
patriotic  men  beheld  the  movements 
of  the  French,  not,  certainly,  without 
suspicion  and  agitation,  but  without 
the  active  opposition  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  offer. 

Napoleon  having,  and  with  reason, 
but  a  slight  opinion  of  the  Spanish 
army,  and  being  spoiled  by  incessant 
good  fortune,  never  calculated  rightly 
the  nature  of  the  resistance  he  was 
about  to  provoke,  or  not  even  for 
the  Spanish  crown  would  he  have  in- 
curred such  hazards,  till  the  comple- 
tion of  his  other  designs  should  have 
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enabled  him  to  bring  his  whole  force 
to  bear  on  the  Peninsula.  A  tenth 
of  the  troops  expended  in  the  war 
thus  begun  would  have  sufficed  to 
guard  the  Pyrenees.  It  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  him  that  Spain, 
though  possessing  a  military  organ- 
isation insignificant  when  compared 
with  that  of  Austria  or  Prussia,  pos- 
sessed, nevertheless,  the  means  of 
protracted  resistance  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  either.  The  Spaniards, 
besides  being  strong,  active,  ana 
high-spirited,  are  the  most  temperate 
race  in  Europe.  Living  in  a  climate 
where  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide 
by  domestic  comforts  against  the 
rigours  of  the  sky,  they  are  not 
bound  like  more  northern  peoples  to 
their  homes.  Men  of  high  spirit, 
accustomed  to  carry  arms,  to  sleep 
in  the  open  air,  to  live  frugally,  to 
endure  fatigue,  to  care  little  for  their 
home,  are  already  more  than  half 
soldiers.  Though  the  Spanish  armies 
were  the  worst  in  Europe,  the  raw 
material  which  composed  them  had 
not  degenerated  in  the  least  from 
what  it  was  when  Cortes  led  his 
band  through  the  Mexican  swarms — 
when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  swept 
the  chivalrous  Moors  into  the  Alpux- 
arras — or  when,  later,  the  Spanish 
infantry  ranked  for  valour  and  steady 
discipline  as  the  first  in  Europe. 
Their  country,  too,  intersected  with 
great  ranges  of  mountains,  renders 
communication  difficult,  and  affords 
shelter  for  innumerable  irregular 
bands  ready  to  cut  off  convoys  and 
detachments,  to  harass  great  bodies 
and  to  destroy  small  ones  with  com- 
parative impunity,  and  thus  reduces 
greatly  the  value  of  discipline  as  op- 
posed to  unorganised  patriotism. 

At  length,  then,  after  an  outbreak 
in  the  capital,  the  nation  rose,  and 
the  whole  Peninsula  became  simul- 
taneously the  scene  of  war.  The  spec- 
tacle alarmed  Napoleon,  but  England 
beheld  it  with  delight  and  sympathy, 
and  prepared  to  give  substantial  aid. 
M.  Brialmont  says  that  Pitt,  after 
Austerlitz,  prophesied  that  the  salva- 
tion of  Europe  from  Napoleon  would 
find  its  origin  in  the  Peninsula.  Ac- 
cordingly an  expedition  was  prepared 
to  feed  this  new-sprung  flame  of  hope, 
and  Castlereagh  selected  Wellesley  to 
command  it 

Beyond  indicating  Portugal  as  tho 
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theatre  of  operations,  and  the  Tagus 
and  Cadiz,  in  a  loose  and  general 
way,  as  the  points  to  be  especially 
regarded,  the  minister  gave  the  Gen- 
eral no  instructions,  and  he  was  left, 
as  he  probably  would  have  wished, 
to  the  guidance  of  his  own  judgment. 
He  landed  in  Mondego  Bay,  and, 
emboldened  by  the  news  of  Dupont's 
surrender  to  Castanps,  in  Andalucja, 
which  would  set  free  the  English 
division  in  Cadiz  to  reinforce  him, 
he  began  his  advance  towards  Lisbon, 
taking  the  road  by  the  coast  in  order 
to  preserve  the  communication  with 
the  ships.  By  his  prompt  movements 
he  prevented  the  junction  of  Loison 
with  Laborde,  and  at  Rolicja  attacked 
and  defeated  the  latter,  who,  with 
very  inferior  numbers,  but  a  strong 
position,  made  a  skilful  and  honour- 
able resistance.  Still  advancing  along 
the  coast,  he  halted  at  Vimeiro,  where 
he  made  the  mistake  of  taking  up  a 
position  which  uncovered  his  line  of 
retreat.  Junot,  having  assembled  his 
troops,  marched  from  Torres  Vedras  to 
attack  him.  Sir  Arthur  stood  to  re- 
ceive him  with  his  back  to  the  sea, 
into  which,  in  case  of  defeat,  the  Eng- 
lish would  have  been  driven.  Of  this, 
however,  there  was  not  much  risk. 
His  numbers  were  superior — his  posi- 
tion was  strong,  and  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry, which  outnumbered  his,  could 
not  act  from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Sir  Arthur  expected  them  by  the 
direct  road  from  Torres  Vedras  to 
Vimeiro,  which  places  are  about 
nine  miles  apart.  Desirous  of  cut- 
ting off  his  retreat,  they,  however, 
advanced  from  Torres  Vedras  by 
another  road,  which  brought  them 
round  the  other  extremity  of  his  line. 
From  his  position  he  saw  them  ad- 
vance by  this  circuitous  route,  and 
very  skilfully  made  new  dispositions 
to  meet  them.  They  were  repulsed 
at  all  points  in  great  disorder,  and 
with  considerable  loss.  Their  attempt 
to  intercept  his  line  of  retreat  natu- 
rally uncovered,  in  some  degree,  their 
own,andSir  Arthur  made  preparations 
for  moving  his  right  wing,  which  had 
scarcely  been  engaged,  by  the  direct 
road  upon  Torres  Vedras,  while  the 
other  pressed  the  beaten  enemy.  He 
thus  expected  to  cut  them  off  from 
Lisbon,  and  to  throw  them  altogether 
out  of  Portugal. 
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But  on  the  very  day  when  the 
English  minister  had  despatched  his 
final  instructions  to  Wellesley,  he 
sent  a  second  despatch  informing 
him  that  Sir  Harry  Burrard  was 
appointed  to  supersede  him.  Accord- 
ingly, the  latter  appeared  on  the  field 
towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  and 
though  he  did  not  interfere  during 
the  action,  prevented  the  execution 
of  Sir  Arthur's  design  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  victory.  He  stopped 
one  brigade  which  was  in  the  act  of 
cutting  off  the  French  right  wing 
from  their  main  body,  and  he  refused 
to  permit  either  the  movement  on 
the  French  rear,  or  that  upon  Torres 
Vedras,  to  be  made.  His  decision 
was,  as  Sir  Arthur  afterwards  stated, 
founded  up.on  fair  military  grounds. 
He  objected  to  an  immediate  for- 
ward movement,  because  reinforce- 
ments were  expected  by  the  Eng- 
lish, because  the  French  might 
rally  and  give  the  pursuing  wing 
battle,  and  because  the  carts  which 
carried  the  supplies  were  unfit  for 
a  rapid  journey.  Nevertheless,  Sir 
Arthur  was  certainly  right.  If  ife 
once  be  granted  that  his  fresh  right 
wing  could  reach  Torres  Vedras  be- 
fore the  French,  none  of  these  objec- 
tions can  hold  good,  for  there  was 
provision  and  ammunition  on  the 
men's  persons,  sufficient  for  another 
march  and  battle. 

Sir  Harry,  a  few  hours  after  his  ar- 
rival, was  himself  superseded  by  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,1  lately  the  Governor 
of  Gibraltar.  Thus  the  want  of  de- 
cision and  of  judgment  shown  in 
depriving  of  his  command  an  officer 
who  had  proved  himself  so  capable 
as  Wellesley,  was  enhanced  to  absurd- 
ity by  bringing  on  the  scene,  at  a  very 
critical  period,  two  different  chiefs, 
who  had  had  no  previous  concert, 
nor  even  an  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing their  plans.  Whether  this  is  to 
be  charged  to  the  King  or  the  Min- 
ister, does  not  appear.  However,  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  having  been  en- 
joined by  Lord  Castlereagh  to  confide 
in  Wellesley's  judgment,  seems  to 
have  followed  his  counsel  by  prepar- 
ing, though  tardily,  to  advance.  But 
Junot,  alarmed  by  his  defeat,  and 
fearing  to  be  shut  up  in  Lisbon,  sent 
Kellermann  to  negotiate.  An  armis- 
tice was  drawn  up,  which  Wellington, 
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in  compliance  with  the  wioh  of  his 
chief,  signed,  because  Kellennann, 
who  signed  for  the  French,  was  in  a 
subordinate  position — and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  convention  by  which  the 
French  abandoned  Portugal.  This 
was  the  famous  Convention  of  Cintra, 
which  caused  such  an  outcry  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  has  been  commem- 
orated by  Byron  in  verses  not  worthy, 
either  in  spirit  or  expression,  of  a 
place  in  Childe  Harold. 

Our  free  institutions  never  press  so 
despotically  on  us  as  in  time  of  war. 
Sir  Arthur  considered  the  evacuation 
of  Portugal  by  the  French,  on  those 
terms,  as  an  advantage  to  England. 
So  did  Napoleon.  Many  strong  posi- 
tions existed  between  Vimeiro  and 
Lisbon  where  they  might  defend 
themselves,  and  by  retiring  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Spain  they  would 
occupy  fortresses  from  which  they 
could  be  dislodged  only  by  tedious 
sieges.  But  the  public,  eminently 
unqualified  for  the  discussion  of  what 
was  a  purely  military  question,  de- 
cided on  the  merits  of  the  case  at 
once.  The  press  teemed  with  abuse, 
not  only  of  Dalrymple  and  Burrard, 
but  of  Wellesley.  In  compliance 
with  the  clamours,  the  Ministry  sum- 
moned the  chiefs  of  the  army  before 
a  court  of  inquiry,  composed  of  vete- 
ran officers,  who,  more  cautious  than 
the  public,  declined,  on  any  evidence, 
to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion — and 
intimated  that  there  seemed  no  ne- 
cessity for  further  proceedings. 

Whatever  injustice  may  have  been 
done  to  the  two  senior  officers,  who 
were  not  reappointed  to  the  army,  it 
is  impossible  to  regret  any  circum- 
stances which  cleared  the  way  for 
the  return  of  Wellesley  to  the  chief 
command.  Of  the  confidence  which, 
even  in  that  short  campaign,  he  had 
inspired  in  those  under  his  orders, 
a  remarkable  proof  is  given.  The 
generals  of  the  army  of  Portugal  pre- 
sented him  with  a  valuable  piece  of 
plate,  in  token,  the  inscription  said, 
"  of  the  high  respect  and  esteem  they 
felt  for  him  as  a  man,  and  the  un- 
bounded confidence  they  placed  in 
him  as  an  officer." 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  all  he 
had  done,  learnt,  or  thought,  was 
merely  preparatory  and  preliminary 
to  the  great  business  of  his  life.  It 
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was  in  1809  that  the  career  really 
began  which  was  to  conduct  Wel- 
lington to  his  high  renown.  The 
battles  of  Roli^a  and  Vimeiro,  though 
proving  ability  and  conduct,  were  not 
without  manifest  faults,  and  could 
not  of  themselves  establish  a  great 
reputation.  The  projected  move- 
ment on  Torres  Vedras,  after  the 
Latter  battle,  shows  more  of  his  true 
genius  than  any  of  the  accomplished 
events  of  the  campaign.  But  in 
April  1809  he  landed  at  Lisbon,  not 
again  to  quit  the  peninsula  till  he 
had  pressed  the  French  armies  strug- 
gling through  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  fatally  wounded  the 
power  of  Napoleon. 

When  Louis  XVIII.  was  told  that 
the  same  year  which  produced  Napo- 
leon also  produced  Wellington,  he 
said  Providence  owed  mankind  that 
compensation.  Kings  have  seldom 
infused  such  deep  meaning  into  their 
compliments.  Both  being  consid- 
ered as  representatives  of  the  aims  of 
great  sections  of  humanity,  the  Well- 
ington type  is  necessary  as  a  coun- 
terpoise. To  take  Napoleon  alone 
as  the  exemplar  of  successful  action 
is  to  degrade  humanity.  He  mar- 
shalled on  his  side  license,  cupidity, 
and  expediency?  and  transfigured 
them  with  a  bright  haze  of  glory. 
Wellington  headed  the  protest  of 
law  against  license,  of  conscience 
against  cupidity,  of  justice  against 
expediency,  ana  walked  in  the  plain 
light  of  duty.  And  it  was  in  the 
masquerade  of  French  and  English, 
of  blue  columns  and  red  lines,  of 
classic  regular  profile  and  grey  sur- 
tout  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Roman 
nose,  eagle-eye,  and  blue-frock  on  the 
other,  that  these  principles  con- 
tended for  the  mastery  of  the  world 
on  the  fields  of  the  Peninsula«and  of 
Belgium. 

With  such  vast  interests  in  the 
balance,  the  great  contests  of  history 
are  dwarfed  in  comparison.  Whether 
Alexander  or  Darius  was  the  victor 
—  Spartan  or  Athenian — barbarous 
Hun  or  degenerate  Roman  —  the 
Black  Prince  or  the  Constable  of 
France — bigoted  Spaniard  or  heathen 
Moor — Turenne  or  Montecuculli — 
Villars  or  Marlborough  — whether 
Wolfe  or  Montcalm  should  remain 
master  of  the  plains  of  Abraham — 
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whether  Burgoyne  should  surrender 
to  the  Americans  or  the  Americans 
to  Burgoyne — were  matters  of  vast 
importance  certainly  to  considerable 
sections  of  the  human  race,  but  did 
not  affect  mankind  like  the  vital 
conflict  of  the  last  generation. 

When  Wellesley  took  the  com- 
mand in  Portugal,  Napoleon  was  just 
crushing  Austria  in  a  second  invasive 
campaign.  He  had  separated  and 
beaten  her  armies  in  a  succession  of 
conflicts,  driving  the  main  force  un- 
der Archduke  Charles  across  the 
Danube  at  Ratisbon,  while  he  swept 
the  other  from  the  road  to  Vienna 
and  entered  the  capital.  No  con- 
tinental troops  had,  with  anything 
like  equal  numbers,  a  chance  with 
the  French — while  Napoleon  took 
care  so  to  use  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  war,  that  tne  advantage  of 
numbers  at  the  decisive  point  should 
generally  be  on  his  side.  Under 
the  Imperial  system  France  poured 
forth  army  after  army,  drilled, 
equipped,  and  enthusiastic  for  glory. 
There  seemed  no  limit  to  her  mil- 
itary resources,  and  consequently 
none  to  her  military  successes ;  and 
her  military  successes  led  to  vast 
territorial  conquests,  for  no  people 
had  attempted  to  resist  after  the 
defeat  of  their  armies.  Thus,  that 
the  princes  of  Europe  and  their  sub- 
jects should  be  the  vassals  of  the 
French  Emperor,  seemed  to  be  a  ca- 
lamity without  remedy. 

This  must  be  remembered  in  order 
to  estimate  the  vast  design  of  Wel- 
lesley, which  was  not  merely  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  Portugal  or 
out  of  Spain,  but  to  sap  the  whole 
overshadowing  fabric  of  Napoleon's 
power.  The  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese were  the  only  people  who  had 
continued  to  resist  after  their  armies 
were  overthrown  and  their  capitals 
seized.  If  their  resistance  could  be 
protracted  till  they  set  the  example 
of  a  nation  gradually  organising  it- 
self for  defence,  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  would  rise  against  their  en- 
emy with  an  energy  proportioned  to 
the  hatred  with  which  he  had  in- 
spired them.  The  task,  then,  which 
Wellesley  set  himself  was,  first  to 
free  Portugal ;  secondly,  to  free 
Spain  ;  and  thirdly,  in  concert  with 
the  continental  powers  and  the  in- 
evitable concurrence  of  events,  to 


free  Europe.  He  saw  his  way  by 
his  own  exertions  to  the  two  first 
steps,  and  he  believed  that  the  third 
would  follow ;  for,  accustomed  as  he 
was  in  his  Indian  experiences  to 
compare  national  expenditure  with 
national  resources,  and  to  observe 
the  conditions  under  which  rapid 
conquests  are  converted  into  solid 
power,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Napoleonic  system 
contained  the  elements  of  speedy 
decay.  In  assailing  that  system,  the 
Peninsula  was  to  furnish  active  pa- 
triotism and  recruits ;  England  fleets, 
subsidies,  and  a  small  but  excellent 
army ;  while  Sir  Arthur  was  himself 
to  contribute  generalship,  patience, 
perseverance,  and  sagacity.  A  grand 
scheme,  of  which,  as  none  knew  the 
genius  he  felt,  none  could  see  the 
drift  or  the  feasibility  as  he  did,  and 
it  was  grandly  executed.  The  for- 
tune which  Alnaschar  promised  him- 
self from  his  basket  of  glass  seems 
scarcely  more  visionary  than  this  de- 
sign, which  had,  however,  the  soundest 
judgment  for  its  basis. 

In  order  to  overrun  Spain,  the 
main  line  of  French  invasion  must 
pass  through  Madrid  towards  Anda- 
lugia.  Now,  to  assail  the  extremity 
of  this  line — that  is,  to  act  directly 
against  its  front  inAndalucia — would 
be,  whatever  success  might  attend 
the  step,  to  press  the  most  advanced 
French  forces  back  along  a  line 
where  they  would  grow  stronger  as 
they  retreated.  But  to  act  against 
an  intermediate  point  of  the  line 
would  be  to  isolate  all  the  enemy's 
troops  beyond  that  point,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  resources  from  France, 
and,  unless  they  could  extricate 
themselves,  to  ruin  them.  England 
held  the  seas,  and  had  thus  the  power 
of  selecting  any  point  of  the  Penin- 
sula for  action.  It  was  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  point  selected  ought  to 
be  one  from  which  to  launch  out 
laterally  against  the  enemy's  main 
line,  the  nearer  to  the  Pyrenees  the 
more  destructive  to  the  enemy.  But 
other  conditions  were  essential  for 
the  success  of  such  a  plan.  The  dis- 
trict selected  must  afford  secure  har- 
bours and  defensive  points,  or  a  tem- 
porary reverse  might  be  fatal.  And 
the  force  employed  must  be  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  the  large  corps 
of  the  enemy. 
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These  truths  had  all  been  illustrat- 
ed by  the  expedition  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  three  months  before.  His  ad- 
vance towards  the  part  of  the  French 
communications  which  Soult  guard- 
ed, obliged  Napoleon  to  hasten  with 
hia  troops  from  Madrid.  The  English 
were  too  few  to  maintain  their  offen- 
sive movement,  and  were  obliged  to 
make  a  disordered  retreat.  They  had 
no  secure  district  to  retire  upon,  and 
were  forced  to  re-embark,  saving 
themselves  from  destruction  only  by 
their  gallant  fight  at  Oorunna.  It 
was  clear,  then,  that  the  north  of 
Spain,  though  offering  the  most  de- 
cisive results,  afforded  no  secure  base 
of  operations,  and  that  enterprises 
made  from  thence  would  probably 
end  in  disaster.  But  Portugal  af- 
forded all  the  requisite  conditions. 
There  was  a  defensible  frontier,guard- 
ed  with  fortresses  on  one  side — great 
rivers  secured  the  flanks — a  safe  har- 
bour existed  in  the  Tagus— the  coun- 
try still  possessed  considerable  re- 
sources, especially  in  means  of  trans- 
port— the  materials  of  an  army  exist- 
ed in  the  population — and,  moreover, 
the  occupation  of  Portugal  by  an 
English  army  placed  the  French  in 
this  predicament :  if  they  advanced 
against  Andalusia,  they  exposed  a 
flank  to  the  English  in  Portugal — if 
they  advanced  against  the  English, 
they  exposed  a  flank  to  the  Spaniards 
in  Andalucia. 

The  first  act,  then,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  huge  projected  drama, 
was  to  clear  Portugal.  That  country 
was  occupied  on  tne  north  by  Soult, 
and  was  threatened  on  the  east  by 
King  Joseph  and  Victor.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  it  was  better,  first, 
to  join  the  Spanish  general,  Cuesta, 
in  opposing  Victor,  or  to  attack  Soult. 
Sir  Arthur  chose  the  latter  course, 
because  he  would  thus  deliver  a  fer- 
tile part  of  the  country,  and  the  rich 
town  of  Oporto,  from  the  French, 
and  because  to  concert  measures 
with  Cuesta  would  occupy  time  that 
might  be  decisively  employed  against 
Soult.  He  therefore  moved  on  Oporto, 
sending  Beresford,  with  the  Portu- 
guese troops,  away  on  the  right  to 
cross  the  Douro  higher  up,  and  cut 
Soult  off  from  Spain.  Wellesley 
advanced,  confident  that  Soult  must 
retreat  before  his  superior  numbers, 
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and  secure  that  he  should  find  some 
point  of  the  Douro  unguarded.  A 
nappy  accident,  improved  by  a  wise 
audacity,  enabled  him  to  effect  his 
passage  close  to  the  enemy.  While 
Soult's  attention  was  fixed  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  he  ex- 
pected the  English  to  cross  by  means 
of  their  transports,  a  sudden  commo- 
tion in  the  town  made  him  aware 
that  he  was  attacked  on  the  other 
side.  Sallying  out  in  haste,  the 
French  found  the  English  Guards 
established  in  a  large  building  on  the 
river-bank,  on  approaching  which 
their  ranks  were  shattered  by  a  bat- 
tery placed  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream.  A  small  boat  had  been  se- 
cured by  the  English — an  officer  and 
a  Portuguese  priest  crossing  in  it  had 
brought  back  several  barges  from  the 
other  shore,  in  which  the  Guards 
passed  over,  and  entered  the  building 
before  the  alarm  was  given.  Passing 
through  the  fire  of  the  English  guns, 
the  French  found  a  face  of  the  build- 
ing guarded  only  by  the  musketry  of 
its  defenders,  and  there  they  made 
their  main  attack.  But  the  English, 
constantly  reinforced,  held  their  foot- 
ing, till  a  strong  force  with  cavalry, 
under  General  Murray,  which  had 
crossed  higher  up  the  stream,  came 
down  to  aid  them.  Then  the  French 
relinquished  the  attack,  and  retreat- 
ed in  haste. 

Oporto  was  thus  freed;  but  the 
reverses  of  Soult  did  not  end  there. 
The  next  blow  he  received  was  the 
news  that  his  retreat  eastward  was 
barred  by  Beresford.  Behind  him 
were  the  victorious  troops  of  Wel- 
lesley— before  him,  Beresford  closed 
the  road — looking  northward,  he 
faced  the  mountains,  whose  paths 
were  impassable  for  artillery.  He 
therefore  abandoned  his  guns,  blew 
up  his  ammunition,  destroyed  his 
baggage,  and  led  his  troops  over  the 
hill-paths.  Four  months  before,  he 
had  followed  an  English  general  in  a 
retreat  where  his  fierce  pursuit  had 
terribly  augmented  the  disasters  pro- 
duced by  indiscipline  and  the  sever- 
ities of  winter.  He  was  now  driven 
before  another  English  general,  in  a 
retreat  infinitely  more  disastrous. 
A  vindictive  peasantry  hung  round 
his  march,  storms  burst  upon  his 
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troops  as  they  toiled  barefoot  and 
starving  up  the  rough  and  perilous 
way,  and  at  every  halt  the  English 
guns  opened  on  their  rear.  Having 
followed  them,  as  far  as  an  array  that 
preserves  its  array  can  follow  another 
that  is  in  headlong  flight  through 
such  a  country,  Sir  Arthur  rode  south- 
ward at  speed  to  observe  Victor. 

He  did  not  as  yet  know  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken. In  common  with  all  Europe, 
h'e  estimated  the  Spanish  armies  too 
highly;  for  though  they  had  sus- 
tained some  crushing  defeats,  yet  they 
could  quote  in  their  favour  the  de- 
fence of  Saragossa,  and  the  surrender 
of  Baylen.  Sir  Arthur  had  formed 
no  idea  of  their  actual  state.  He 
believed  they  only  wanted  experience, 
and  a  good  military  example.  He 
found  that,  though  little  better  than 
a  rabble,  they  had  all  the  confidence 
of  troops  that  had  proved  themselves 
invincible.  Their  talk  was  like  the 
maddest  boasting  of  Don  Quixote ; 
their  conduct  in  action  was  that  of 
his  squire. 

Not  yet  aware  of  this,  and  cheered 
by  the  hope  of  freeing  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  marching  with  his  allies 
to  Madrid,  Wellesley  moved  to  join 
Cuesta.  His  primary  object  was  to 
clear  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  thus 
the  junction  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
which  Victor  prevented,  would  be- 
come practicable,  and  they  might 
together  free  the  capital.  He  pro- 
posed to  the  Spanish  general  a  choice 
of  plans,  each  calculated  to  procure 
these  ends.  But  he  found  Cuesta  in- 
credibly impracticable ;  proud,  ignor- 
ant, ridiculously  presumptuous  in 
provoking  a  battle,  and  incapable 
either  of  sustaining  it  or  of  conduct- 
ing a  retreat.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  worst.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  suspicious,  jealous,  and 
exacting  of  men.  That  a  plan  had 
emanated  from  his  ally  was  sufficient 
reason  why  he  should  reject  it.  Every 
movement,  however  judicious,  made 
by  the  English,  seemed  to  him  a 
betrayal — every  demand  for  neces- 
sary subsistence,  an  attempt  to  im- 
pose on  him — every  piece  of  advice, 
a  covert  treachery — and  this  at  a 
time  when  it  was  impossible  to  ima- 
gine that  the  English  could  have  any 
object  but,  at  great  cost  to  themselves, 
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to  succour  Spain.  With  such  an 
ally,  Wellesley  fought  Victor,  Jour- 
dan,  and  the  King  at  Talavera. 
Lining  with  his  own  troops  the  most 
exposed  part  of  the  position,  he  met 
and  defeated  the  attacks  of  greatly 
superior  numbers  in  a  pitched  battle 
which  lasted  two  days,  and  with  very 
little  assistance  from  the  Spaniards, 
who  ran  off  in  crowds  before  they 
were  attacked.  Their  proceedings, 
most  exasperating  at  the  time,  are, 
as  seen  in  Sir  Arthur's  descriptions, 
amusing  enough  at  this  day.  "  The 
cavalry,"  he  says  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
"  make  no  scruple  of  running  off,  and, 
after  an  action,  are  to  be  found  in 
every  village  and  shady  bottom  with- 
in fifty  miles  of  the  field  of  battle." 
Of  the  infantry  he  remarks,  "The 
practice  of  running  away,  and  throw- 
ing off  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
clothing,  is  fatal  to  everything  except 
the  reassembling  of  the  men  in  a  state 
of  nature,  who  as  regularly  perform 
the  same  manoeuvre  the  next  time  an 
occasion  offers." 

Notwithstanding  his  victory,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire ;  for  Soult, 
having  reorganised  his  shattered 
army,  and  having  been  reinforced  by 
Ney,  was  now  coming  down  upon  his 
left  rear,  to  cut  him  off  from  Portugal. 
The  allies,  therefore,  placed  the 
Tagus  between  them  and  their  now 
too-powerful  enemy,  and  several  op- 
portunities occurred  by  which,  had 
Wellesley's  army  been  capable  of 
moving,  new  names  of  honour  might 
have  been  inscribed  on  the  British 
standards.  There  might  have  been  a 
battle  of  Placencia,  or  of  Oropesa, 
no  less  famous  than  that  of  Talavera. 
But,  while  the  Spaniards  were  well 
supplied,  the  English  were  actually 
starving.  The  country  was  thinly 
peopled,  and  nearly  exhausted,  so 
that  the  English  commissaries  could 
procure  only  very  trifling  supplies  ; 
those  collected  and  sent  by  the 
Spanish  Government  were  appropri- 
ated by  Cuesta,  and  the  repeated 
remonstrances  of  Wellesley  did  no 
good.  When  he  applied  to  Cuesta 
for  mules  to  draw  his  artillery,  "  he 
refused,"  says  Sir  Arthur,  "  to  give 
me  any,  notwithstanding  that  there 
were  hundreds  in  his  army,  employed 
in  drawing  carts  containing  nothing." 
His  men  were  inefficient  from  starva- 
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tion.  which  had  also  destroyed  hun- 
dreds of  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  ; 
and  at  length,  finding  neither  remon- 
strance nor  threats  of  any  avail,  -he 
marched  back  to  Portugal,  deter- 
mined to  have  no  further  partnership 
in  war  with  the  Spaniarda 

To  great  minds,  great  misfortunes 
are  seldom  unmixed  evils.  Out  of  the 
nettle  calamity  they  pluck  the  flower 
wisdom.  It  is  probable  that  the 
state  to  which  he  had  seen  his  army 
reduced  by  the  jealous  and  grudging 
policy  of  the  Spanish  Government 
and  its  general,  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  sapping  the  power  of  the 
French  by  forcing  them  to  bear  simi- 
lar privations.  Disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  finding  willing  and  disin- 
terested allies,  and  a  sphere  of  action 
in  Spain,  he  was  constrained  to  look 
to  Portugal  alone  for  the  means  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  Europe.  And 
that  any  success  must  be  slow,  and 
acquired  by  patient  and  long  fore- 
cast, was  now  evident.  Hitherto 
the  great  stream  of  Napoleon's  re- 
sources, directed  to  the  swamping  of 
Austria,  had  left  the  French  armies 
in  Spain  stinted  in  men  and  material 
Even  after  the  occupation  of  Vienna, 
it  still  seemed  doubtful  whether,  with 
a  great  Austrian  army  opposite  to 
him,  and  the  broad  Danube  oetween, 
Napoleon  would  be  able  to  destroy 
his  enemies  before  his  conquering 
progress  lost  that  impulsion  which  is 
so  necessary  to  power  established, 
like  his,  on  the  slippery  basis  of  suc- 
cess. In  his  first  attempt  to  bring 
matters  to  the  issue  of  a  battle,  the 
elements  were  too  strong  for  him. 
Isolated  on  the  further  bank,  he  had 
been  driven  back  from  Aspern  and 
Essling  with  horrible  slaughter.  But 
that  disaster  had  been  brilliantly  re- 
paired by  Wagram.  The  Austrian 
Empire  was  defenceless,  and  those 
negotiations  soon  began  which  ended 
in  the  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa, 
and  the  seeming  consolidation  of  his 
power  ;  while  England  had  wasted 
in  the  Walcheren  expedition  an  army 
far  stronger  than  Wellesley's. 

Sir  Arthur,  therefore  —  now  Vis- 
count Wellington  and  Baron  Douro 
— prepared  for  a  long  struggle,  and 
aimed  at  a  gradual  success. 

First,  he  distributed  his  troops  on 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  to  facilitate 
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their  subsistence.  Behind  the  screen 
of  posts  thus  extended,  he  began  his 
famous  triple  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
which,  by  the  people  of  Lisbon,  by 
the  enemy,  and  even  by  the  British 
Minister,  were  regarded  merely  as  a 
last  means  of  protecting  the  capital, 
and  of  securing  an  embarkation, 
though  he  designed  them  to  fulfil  a  far 
more  important  end.  An  interval 
that  now  ensued,  before  Portugal  was 
again  attacked,  he  employed  in  caus- 
ing the  ancient  military  resources  of 
the  kingdom  to  be  appealed  to  for  the 
raising  and  organisation  of  a  large 
native  army.  And  lastly,  when 
Massena,  at  the  head  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  menaced  Portugal,  he 
urged  the  Government  to  decree  the 
execution  of  his  great  design  for 
baffling  the  enemy.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  to  lay  waste  the  whole 
country  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  Lisbon,  and  to  withdraw  the 
population  within  the  lines  he  was 
preparing.  All  the  horrors  which 
Turenne  had  inflicted  on  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  Marlborough  on  Bavaria, 
were  to  be  not  merely  submitted  to, 
but  enacted  by  the  miserable  people 
on  their  own  country.  The  decree 
went  forth  ;  but  although  the  policy 
of  destroying  or  carrying  off  what 
would  else  be  consumed  by  the 
enemy  was  evident,  an  exact  com- 
pliance was  too  much  to  be  expected 
from  human  nature.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  land  remained  undevas- 
tated,  and  the  people  soon  saw  rea- 
son to  repent  their  imperfect  obe- 
dience. 

On  Massena's  approach,  Welling- 
ton began  to  fall  back,  uniting  his 
forces,  while  the  peasants  fled  on  all 
sides,  taking  with  them  such  effects, 
money,  and  chattels,  as  they  could 
carry.  The  roads  were  encumbered 
with  melancholy  processions  of  home- 
less Portuguese  families  flying  before 
the  dreaded  invaders— women,  chil- 
dren, the  old  and  sick — even  lunatics 
gave  a  ghastly  grotesqueness  to  the 
spectacle.  Though  the  people  fled, 
the  destruction  of  provisions  and  of 
mills  was  imperfectly  executed,  and 
the  French  still  found  considerable 
resources  in  the  country.  Once  Well- 
ington halted.  A  long  retrograde 
movement  before  an  enemy  impairs 
the  confidence  of  an  army  in  itself 
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and  its  leader;  moreover,  a  check 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  necessary 
ravages  to  be  completed,  and  to  give 
the  people  time  to  escape.  Selecting, 
therefore,  the  hill-range  of  Busaco 
as  a  suitable  position,  Wellington 
drew  up  his  army,  and  offered 
battle  to  the  "  Spoiled  Child  of  Vic- 
tory," as  Napoleon  called  Massena, 
who  was  one-third  superior  in  num- 
bers. The  attack,  conducted  by  Ney, 
utterly  failed,  and  the  spoiled  child 
of  victory  was  defeated  with  heavy 
loss.  Then  the  retreat  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  resumed,  and  continued  till 
they  halted  within  the  famous  lines, 
sweeping  the  people  of  Portugal  be- 
fore them,  and  leaving  a  desert  be- 
hind. 

Massena,  pressing  confidently  on, 
was  not  aware  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  barrier  in  his  path  till  he  recoiled 
from  it  in  stunned  surprise.  His  con- 
fusion did  not  dimmish  as  he  began 
to  realise  his  situation.  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  was  foiled  in  the  pur- 
pose of  the  campaign,  but  he  was  now 
in  imminent  danger.  Before  him  lay 
a  triple  line  of  impregnable  defences, 
occupied  by  an  army  which  had  al- 
ready proved  its  superiority  in  the 
field — behind  and  around  stretched 
a  wilderness — while  his  line  of  com- 
munication with  Spain  was  beset 
by  swarms  of  irregular  Portuguese 
troops,  who,  worthless  in  the  line  of 
battle,  could  thus  be  employed 
against  him  with  ruinous  effect. 
Compelled  to  detach  on  all  sides  to 

Erocure  subsistence,  he  often  exposed 
imself  to  heavy  blows  from  his 
powerful  antagonist.  Had  Welling- 
ton made  glory,  as  it  presented  itself 
to  the  Napoleonic  mind,  his  chief 
end,  he  would  have  poured  down 
from  his  intrenchments  and  swept 
the  invader  back  in  a  battle,  or  series 
of  battles,  that  might  have  fore- 
stalled his  later  triumphs.  But  his 
far-sighted  wisdom,  his  steadfastness 
of  purpose,  and  his  lofty  sense  of 
public  duty,  were  never  more  con- 
spicuously displayed  than  at  that 
juncture.  The  temptation  was  great, 
but  he  resisted  it.  His  was  the  only 
army  fit  to  oppose  the  French  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  his  men  were  there- 
fore too  costly  to  be  sacrificed  except 
for  a  certain  advantage.  If  he  sal- 
lied out,  the  winter  and  privations 
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would  press  on  his  troops  as  they 
were  pressing  on  the  French.  Unless 
he  could  drive  the  enemy  altogether 
from  the  Peninsula,  it  mattered  little 
whether  they  remained  in  Portugal 
or  Spain,  now  that  the  former  country 
was  a  waste, — in  fact,  every  week 
that  the  French  remained  would  add 
to  their  distresses.  For  these  reasons 
he  remained  within  his  lines,  though 
his  officers  wondered  that  the  oppor- 
tunities which  offered  should  be  al- 
lowed to  pass. 

While  action  in  the  field  was  sus- 
pended, he  had  plenty  of  occupation 
of  a  kind  which  turns  men  grey  and 
breaks  their  hearts,  unless  they  are 
of  the  race  of  the  giants.  George 
III.  was  again  insane,  and  a  powerful 
opposition  wa,s  daily  attacking  an 
administration  that  could,  it  was 
said,'  leave  an  army  to  starve  use- 
lessly in  a  rocky  corner  of  Portugal. 
The  Government  was  weak,  vacillat- 
ing, and,  in  the  absence  of  decisive 
victories  in  the  field,  felt  itself  in- 
capable of  persevering  in  Welling- 
ton's plan  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  Minister  spoke  of 
the  recall  of  the  army  as  certain — 
officers  coming  from  England  said  it 
was  expected  home  immediately;  and 
to  the  feeling  of  his  generals  on  the 
subject  Wellington  himself  bears  tes- 
timony in  a  letter  of  this  period, 
where  he  says,  "If  some  of  them 
held  the  command,  the  army  would 
long  ere  now  have  been  in  their 
transports."  Thus  the  threads  which 
he  was  so  patiently  disentangling,  and 
so  skilfully  re- weaving,  might  at  any 
moment  be  broken  short  in  his  hands. 

It  was  with  such  encouragement 
from  home  that  he  had  to  encounter 
the  perplexities  which  beset  him.  The 
more  active  and  influential  members 
of  the  Portuguese  regency  were  hos- 
tile to  the  English  and  their  general, 
and  displayed  their  hostility,  not  in 
negative  hindrances,  but  in  positive 
opposition,  thwarting  his  measures, 
and  interfering  even  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  campaign.  He  had 
therefore  to  demand  fresh  powers, 
and  to  take  on  himself  to  administer 
the  outlay  of  the  English  subsidies. 
The  Portuguese  troops,  neglected  by 
their  own  Government,  were  starved, 
and  deserted  in  thousands,  or  became 
a  burden  on  the  English  magazines  ; 
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while  the  supplies  which,  if  Welling- 
ton's orders  had  been  executed,  should 
have  supported  them,  were  feeding 
the  enemy.  The  populace  of  Lisbon 
was  in  an  explosive  state,  that  re- 
quired strong  repressive  measures. 
And  close  to  the  frontier  on  his  right 
was  Soult,  to  prevent  whose  junction 
with  Massena  demanded  incessant 
vigilance.  Thus,  with  powerful  ene- 
mies in  front  and  on  his  flank,  he  had 
for  allies  starving  recruits,  an  insur- 
rectionary mob.  and  a  hostile  admin- 
istration. Call  you  this  backing  of 
your  friends?  he  might  have  asked 
of  the  Regency;  and  indeed  he  did 
put  such  questions  in  a  very  urgent 
and  decisive  form,  and  with  good 
effect.  Watching  Massena,  guard- 
ing against  Soult,  administering  the 
finances,  counselling  Spain,  devising 
new  methods  of  supply,  encouraging 
his  own  Government,  and  silencing 
the  opposition  of  the  Regency,  he 
proved  himself  capable  of  singly 
upholding  a  kingdom,  even  though 
divided  against  itself. 

At  length  Massena  gave  way.  His 
hardihood  and  force  of  character, 
proved  ten  years  before  in  his  famous 
defence  of  Genoa,  could  no  longer 
sustain  him  in  his  advanced  position. 
Gathering  up  the  troops  that  were 
spread  like  locusts  over  the  land, 
preying  on  the  last  remnants  of  sus- 
tenance, he  moved  towards  Spain. 
He  had  despatched  General  Foy  to 
Napoleon,  to  represent  his  condition 
and  to  demand  assistance.  The  Em- 
peror recognised  the  necessities  of  his 
general,  but  could  not  help  him,  for 
the  causes  on  which  Wellington  had 
counted  as  accessories  in  his  great 
plan  of  resistance  to  the  conqueror 
were  now  at  work.  Napoleon  could 
spare  no  men  for  Spain,  because  he 
was  collecting  all  his  power  for  the 
invasion  of  Russia  ;  in  executing 
which  design  he  even,  at  a  later  and 
very  critical  period,  drew  men  from 
the  Peninsula.  Massena,  therefore, 
with  the  able  stratagems  and  ready 
skill  of  a  great  master  of  war,  re- 
sumed his  retreat ;  Ney,  an  abler 
tactician  than  himself,  commanded 
the  rear-guard ;  and  frequently  turn- 
ing at  bay,  sometimes  with  a  partial 
success,  oftener  with  a  partial  dis- 
comfiture, they  fell  back,  slowly  and 
grimly,  through  those  wasted  lands, 
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with  starvation  always  abreast  of 
them,  rapine  in  their  van,  and  leav- 
ing "  Sorrow's  faded  form  and  Soli- 
tude behind."  Solitude  it  was  of  the 
saddest  kind — the  solitude  of  scenes 
that  had  lately  been  populous  and 
fertile.  Blazing  hamlets  lit  their 
march — the  vintage  of  that  land  of 
vines  had  that  year  been  tasted  only 
by  the  birds,  pressed  only  by  the 
hoof — the  track  of  the  baffled  in- 
vader was  marked  by  the  dishon- 
oured corpses  of  the  peasantry — and 
in  the  path  of  the  pursuing  army 
knelt  shapes  which  had  emerged 
from  caverns  and  woods,  so  squalid 
and  spectral  that  the  English  sol- 
diers, as  they  extended  food,  averted 
their  faces. 

Wellington  followed,  cautiously  at 
first,  but  soon  with  an  adventurous 
boldness  that  left  the  enemy  no 
rest  nor  security  till  they  passed  the 
frontier.  Then  he  invested!  Almeida, 
and  during  the  siege  he  hastened  to 
confer  with  Beresford  near  Badajos, 
which  fortress  had  just  surrendered 
to  Soult.  Massena,  collecting  his 
troops,  once  more  advanced,  in  the 
hope  of  attacking  the  English  while 
their  leader  was  still  absent.  But 
Wellington  had  returned  in  time, 
and  now  took  up  a  position  at 
Fuentes  d'Onor  to  receive  him. 
There  ensued  a  battle  the  least  de- 
cisive which  Wellington  had  fought, 
but  which  forced  his  adversary  to  re- 
treat, Almeida,  the  prize  they  dis- 
puted, falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  while  the  French  garrison 
sallied  out  and  cut  its  way  through. 
This  was  the  hist  field  of  the  veteran 
Massena.  His  master  demanded  ab- 
solute success  from  those  who  served 
him  ;  and  enraged  at  the  protraction 
of  a  war  in  which  the  French  arms 
constantly  suffered  defeat,  he  now 
forgot  in  his  anger  the  earlier  ser- 
vices of  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  offi- 
cers, and  with  harsh  rebukes  de- 
prived the  Prince  of  Essling  of  his 
command. 

Here  ends  the  first  act  of  the  cam- 
paign. Portugal  was  permanently 
delivered,  and  the  stage  was  free 
for  the  organisation  of  the  native 
troops,  of  systems  of  supply  and 
finance,  and  of  great  offensive  move- 
ments. But  before  these  last  could 
be  executed  there  remained  two 
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bloody  episodes  to  be  accomplished, 
distinct  and  isolated  as  operations, 
yet  on  them  hinged  the  entire  de- 
sign. 

While  Wellington  was  opposing 
Massena  in  Portugal,  Soult,  advanc- 
ing southwards  from  Madrid,  had 
•with  ease  swept  the  Spaniards  from 
his  path,  and  made  himself  master  of 
nearly  all  Andalusia.  Thus  the  main 
French  line,  of  which  his  army  was 
the  furthest  extremity,  passed  through 
Madrid,  where  King  Joseph  main- 
tained a  small  army  to  secure  the 
capital  and  the  communications  with 
France.  This  line  was  covered  from 
the  Spanish  regulars  and  guerillas, 
in  the  northern  provinces,  by  an  army 
under'  Dorsenue,  who  was  posted 
about  Burgos,  and  who,  besides 
guarding  the  communications,  was 
ready  to  reinforce  the  baffled 'army 
of  Portugal.  On  the  east,  Suchet's 
army  was  spread  over  Catalonia  and 
Arragon. 

Wellington's  troops  were  spread 
along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Portu- 
gal, and  were  supplied  from  the 
Tagus,  the  Mondego,  and  the  Douro. 
Thus  he  was  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  French  armies.  But  they  were 
covered  from  him  by  the  two  for- 
tresses of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Bada- 
jos,  close  to  the  Portuguese  frontier. 
These  are  the  doors  between  Spain 
and  Portugal,  giving  to  the  forces 
possessing  them  the  power  of  the 
offensive.  Rodrigo  would  afford  a 
base  to  Marmont  against  Wellington, 
Badajos  to  Soult.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Wellington  were  to  advance  against 
Soult,  holding  the  garrison  of  Ba- 
dajos in  check  with  a  portion  of  his 
forces,  Marmont  from  Rodrigo  would 
threaten  Lisbon ;  while  if  he  ad- 
vanced against  Marmont,  holding 
Rodrigo  in  check,  Soult  from  Ba- 
dajos would  threaten  his  communi- 
cations with  Lisbon.  Thus,  so  long 
as  these  fortresses  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  he  could  not  move 
against  them,  while  they  possessed 
terrible  advantages  for  attacking  him 
as  soon  as  they  should  be  able  to 
advance.  But  they  being  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  whole  population  was 
hostile,  and  which  afforded  the  great- 
est facilities  for  a  harassing  system 
of  defensive  warfare,  most  of  their 
troops  were  occupied  in  opposing  the 
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Spanish  chiefs,  in  maintaining  order, 
in  securing  their  communications 
with  each  other,  and  in  drawing  their 
subsistence  from  the  country — and, 
being  maintained  entirely  by  the 
resources  of  Spain,  they  were  gen- 
erally unable  to  undertake  offensive 
operations  till  after  the  harvest. 
Thus  their  scattered  array  prevent* 
ed  them,  for  the  present,  from  at- 
tacking him,  and  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  assailing  the  for- 
tresses without  danger  of  immedi- 
ate interruption. 

But  everything  depended  on  prompt- 
itude and  secresy — and  Wellington 
proved  himself  both  prompt  and 
secret.  Before  Marmont  could  make 
a  movement  to  its  succour,  he  cast 
himself  on  Rodrigo  early  in  January 
1812,  and  took  it  by  assault  on  the 
twelfth  day,  while  Marmont  was  col- 
lecting his  troops  for  its  relief.  For 
this  achievement  he  was  made  Earl 
of  Wellington,  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo, and  Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras. 
English,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese, 
were  at  length  beginning  generally 
to  recognise  the  merit  of  their  cham- 
pion. 

After  putting  the  place  in  a  state 
of  defence,  he  turned  southward  to 
Badajos,  which  had  already  been 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Beresford, 
whom  Soult,  in  aid  of  the  fortress, 
had  attacked  at  Albuera.  It  was 
invested  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
while  Soult,  moving  to  its  aid,  was 
still  five  marches  distant,  it  fell  on 
that  night  of  horror  and  carnage 
which  has  been  so  powerfully  de- 
scribed by  Napier,  and  which  causes 
the  name  of  Badajos  to  shed  a  lurid 
and  bloody  glare  over  that  page  of 
the  Peninsular  annals.  That  slaugh- 
ter probably  affected  Wellington  more 
deeply  than  any  incident  of  his  vic- 
torious career.  Neither  he  nor  Na- 
poleon were  indifferent  to  suffering 
— the  natures  of  both  suffered  vio- 
lence from  such  scenes ;  yet  both  of 
them,  nevertheless,  caused  such  scenes 
to  be  enacted  without  hesitation, 
when  their  plans  needed  it.  Both 
showed  the  same  resolution  to  earn 
victory,  even  at  a  frightful  expense 
of  blood,  and,  judged  by  their  deeds 
only,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  between 
what  some  will  call  the  heroism, 
some  the  sternness,  of  the  two  men. 
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But  looking  below  the  deeds  to  the 
motives,  the  difference  is  immeasur- 
ably wide.  In  Napoleon's  case,  liv- 
ing men  became  dead  corpses  merely 
to  prop  his  throne ;  in  Wellington's, 
they  were  sacrificed  that  mankind 
might  be  delivered  from  an  intoler- 
able yoke. 

„  Wellington  was  now  able  to  launch 
out  either  against  Soult  on  the  right, 
the  King  in  the  centre,  or  Marmont 
on  the  left.  Each,  as  is  known  from 
their  correspondence,  expected  his  at- 
tack, and  all  were  therefore  in  sus- 
pense. The  importance  of  this  re- 
sult is  his  justification  for  the  bloody 
assaults  of  the  fortresses. 

But  before  attacking  either,  he 
wished  to  prevent  them  from  uniting 
against  him.  This  they  could  only 
do  at  a  particular  point.  Soult  was 
separated  from  the  others  by  the 
river  Tagus,  which,  from  Toledo  down 
to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  runs  in  a 
valley  lined  with  rugged  mountains, 
rendering  it  difficult  of  access,  and 
the  only  practicable  bridge  in  their 
possession  was  at  Almaraz.  Against 
that  bridge  Wellington  directed  his 
next  blow.  It  was  strongly  fortified 
and  guarded,  bodies  of  French  troops 
were  posted  all  round  it,  and  the 
only  road  was  very  difficult.  Hill, 
however,  with  a  division,  was  sent 
against  it,  surprised  its  defenders, 
destroyed  it  and  its  defences,  and  re- 
turned through  the  midst  of  the 
closing  French  corps,  without  disas- 
ter. The  result  of  this  operation 
was  that  the  English  corps,  separated 
by  the  Tagus,  were  fourteen  marches 
nearer  to  each  other  than  the  French, 
and  could  consequently  be  brought 
so  much  sooner  than  the  enemy  into 
united  action. 

These  enterprises  were  the  neces- 
sary preliminaries  of  the  campaign 
of  Salamanca,  which  now  commenced. 
Wellington  advanced  from  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  intending  to  attack  Mar- 
mont if  an  opportunity  offered,  and 
to  free  Madno,  If  no  opportunity 
should  be  given  for  a  battle,  then,  at 
least,  he  would  have  obliged  the 
French  to  draw  their  armies  together, 
an  operation  which,  from  the  losses 
of  their  detachments  in  marching 
through  mountains  infested  by  guer- 
illas, and  from  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding under  the  French  system  of 
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war  for  the  subsistence  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  in  a  small  area,  was 
always  grievously  detrimental  to 
them. 

Marmont, a  favourite  aide-de-camp 
of  Napoleon,  who  knew  a  great  deal 
both  of  the  practice  and  theory  of 
war,  was  by  no  means  equal  either 
to  Massena  or  Soult  in  those  natural 
military  qualities  which  turn  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  the  best  ac- 
count, and  without  which  all  theory 
is  but  a  body  without  a  soul.  lie 
had  still  a  reputation  to  make,  and 
he  no  doubt  considered  that,  since 
he  had  been  thought  worthy  to  re  • 
place  Massena,  great  things  were 
expected  of  him.  In  the  game  of 
movements  which  now  began,'  there 
was  this  essential  difference  in  the 
conditions  under  which  he  and  his 
adversary  played,  that  the  French 
troops,  being  dependent  on  no  par- 
ticular line  for  their  supplies,  could 
allow  themselves  much  greater  range 
of  manoeuvre  than  the  English, 
who  could  never  uncover  the  road 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  Salamanca, 
without  the  risk  of  severe  disaster. 
But  this  was  the  only  advantage 
which  Marmont  possessed,  and  was 
balanced  by  the  great  superiority  of 
Wellington  in  means  of  information  : 
for  while  he  was  frequently  enabled 
to  anticipate  the  movements  of  his 
adversaries,  all  concert  between  them 
was  extremely  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain, insomuch  that  on  one  occasion 
an  escort  of  four  thousand  men  was 
required  to  insure  the  delivery  of  a 
single  despatch. 

Marmont  fell  back,  concentrating 
as  Wellington  advanced,  and  then,  as 
he  gathered  up  his  forces,  again 
went  forward  to  meet  him.  The 
English  general  certainly  missed  at 
this  time  two  very  advantageous 
opportunities  of  attack  which  his 
adversary  afforded  him — the  one 
when  the  latter  bearded  him  at 
Moresco  with  inferior  forces,  the 
other  when  the  French  army  was 
for  a  whole  day  divided  by  the  river 
Tonnes  into  two  parts.  At  length 
Marmont  fell  back  behind  the  Douro, 
where  Wellington  could  not  cross  to 
attack  him,  and  so  remained  till  he 
found  himself  sufficiently  strengthen- 
ed to  attempt  to  cut  on"  Wellington 
from  the  road  to  Portugal.  To  this  end 
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he  suddenly  concentrated  on  Well- 
ington's left  as  they  fronted  each 
other,  and  began  to  cross  the  river 
— and  then  as  the  English  drew  to- 
gether to  oppose  him,  as  suddenly  re- 
traced his  steps  and  appeared  unex- 
pectedly on  their  right.  Both  Napier 
and  Brialmont  blame  him  for  the 
latter  movement,  because  his  first 
concentration  had  actually  given  him 
that  advantage  which  he  sought  again 
in  the  second — viz.  of  turning  Well- 
ington's flank.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  a  general  must  provide 
for  the  event  of  a  defeat ;  and  to  be 
defeated  after  turning  Ms  adversary's 
left,  was  to  be  driven  apart  from  the 
other  French  armies ;  whereas  to  be 
defeated  after  turning  his  right,  was 
to  be  driven  back  upon  his  own  sup- 
ports, where  he  might  recover,  him- 
self, as  actually  happened  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca. 

There  now  ensued  those  pictur- 
esque movements  which  form  so 
distinct  a  scene  in  the  war,  where 
the  rear  of  the  English  columns  and 
the  head  of  the  French  army  marched 
across  the  great  plains  between  the 
Douro  and  the  Tormes  for  two  days 
nearly,  always  within  sight,  and  fre- 
quently within  musket-shot  of  each 
other.  Wellington  had  a  double  de- 
fensive object,  always  a  source  of 
perplexity — to  cover  Salamanca,  and 
to  cover  also  the  road  to  Portugal. 
On  the  second  day  the  French  out- 
marched and  outflanked  him,  and 
reached  the  Tormes  first,  while  he 
fell  off"  towards  Salamanca;  He 
passed  the  night  in  great  anxiety,  as 
well  he  might,  for  his  adversary  was 
now  nearer  to  his  communications 
than  he  was  himself.  Change  lead- 
ers, and  the  English  would  be  ruined. 
But  the  next  two  days  brilliantly  re- 
trieved all.  Both  moved  across  the 
river,  and  fronted  each  other  on  the 
hills  south  of  the  Tormes,  while  on 
the  English  right  and  the  French 
left,  and  perpendicular  to  the  fronts 
of  both,  ran  the  valley  which  was  to 
be  the  amphitheatre  of  battle.  Well- 
ington intended  to  retreat  at  night 
— and  to  secure  his  retreat  he  seized 
the  nearest  of  the  two  hills  which 
stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley, 
the  since  famous  Arapiles — but  he 
kept  his  front,  for  it  was  still  doubt- 
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ful  whether  Marmont  meant  to  aim 
at  Salamanca  on  the  one  side,  or  at 
the  road  to  Portugal  on  the  other. 
But  when  the  French  seized  the  other 
Arapile,  thus  extending  beyond  Well- 
ington's right,  their  aim  was  no 
longer  doubtful,  and  he  changed 
front  to  his  right,  to  meet  the  expect- 
ed movement  on  his  flank.  This  was 
the  decisive  moment  of  the  cam- 
paign— the  crisis  of  all  the  man- 
oeuvres. Had  Wellington  delayed 
for  one  hour  to  change  front,  the 
enemy  would  have  been  on  his  flank, 
would  have  attacked  him  at  a  great 
advantage,  and  would  have  cut  him 
off  from  Portugal.  Marmont  seeing 
his  adversary's  movement  but  imper- 
fectly, screened  as  it  was  by  the  hills, 
imagined  him'to  be  retreating,  and 
pushed  out  his  own  left,  aiming  to 
intercept  him  at  the  road.  Welling- 
ton's counter-stroke,  delivered  in- 
stantly with  full  effect,  is  so  identical 
with  that  of  Frederick  the  Great  at 
Rosbach,  that  it  becomes  a  most  in- 
teresting question  how  much  was 
due  to  the.  example,  how  much  to  in- 
tuitive perception.  But  the  great 
gap  in  Wellington's  biography  is 
that  which  leaves  no  record  of  the 
studies  by  which  he  ripened  himself 
for  achievement. 

Then  followed  the  rout  of  Sala- 
manca, where  the  beaten  army  fled 
beyond  the  Douro,  leaving  the  road 
to  Madrid  open,  which  Wellington 
followed,  driving  the  King  before 
him,  and  entering  the  capital ;  while 
the  frightened  Court  fled  over  the 
Tagus,  a  tawdry  mob,  whom  the  vic- 
tor disdained  to  pursue.  Great  op- 
portunities were  now  open  to  Well- 
ington— he  might  attack.  Suchet  be- 
fore Soult  could  join  him,  or  might 
attack  Soult  on  his  march.  But  the 
sinews  of  war  here  began  to  fail — he 
had  neither  money  nor  provisions 
for  either  enterprise  —  and  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  these  promis- 
ing alternatives,  and  march  to  Bur- 
gos, in  order  to  open,  by  the  capture 
of  that  fortress,  a  northern  line  of 
operation.  In  the  siege  of  that 
place  he  failed.  Soult  and  the  King, 
now  united,  were  advancing  through 
Madrid  to  cut  him  off ;  the  army  he 
had  lately  beaten  was  reinforced,  and 
again  made  head  against  him ;  and  he 
2  D 
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retired  into  Portugal,  narrowly  escap- 
ing the  contretemps  of  finding  his 
road  thither  barred  by  Soult. 

Though  the  campaign  was  thus  in- 
decisive, he  had  achieved  great  things 
in  it.  Besides  beating  the  French  and 
delivering  the  capital,  he  had  freed 
the  south  of  Spain  from  Soult,  who 
had  abandoned,  in  his  hurried  march 
to  help  the  King,  immense  stores  and 
munitions  of  war.  He  had  given 
fresh  life  to  the  Spanish  efforts,  which 
were  beginning  to  flag,  and  had 
thrown  the  enemy  back  to  where 
they  were  three  campaigns  before. 
But  there  were  other  causes,  which 
he  could  only  remotely  influence, 
that  were  rendering  the  deliverance 
of  the  Peninsula  certain. 

The  night  before  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  Napoleon  received  in  his 
tent  the  officer  who  brought  him  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 
"  We  will  repair  in  the  action  of  to- 
morrow," was  his  remark, "  the  faults 
committed  at  the  Arapiles."  But 
the  next  day,  with  its  hollow  vic- 
tory, was  only  the  commencement  of 
a  series  of  unparalleled  misfortunes. 
Following  the  example  of  Welling- 
ton in  1810,  the  Russians,  slowly  re- 
treating, devastated  their  country, 
ending  by  the  famous  burning  of 
Moscow ;  and  when  the  invader 
turned  to  retrace  his  steps  across 
the  waste,  two  armies,  directed  long 
before  from  the  extremities  of  that 
vast  empire,  converged  across  his 
path.  While  Napoleon,  flying  in 
gloom  from  the  sight  of  the  ruin 
of  his  hosts,  was  hastening  across 
the  snows  towards  France,  Welling- 
ton, now  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  was  organising  the  resources 
of  the  Peninsula  for  the  campaign 
that  was  to  clear  its  soil  of  the  in- 
vader. The  one  star  was  waning  as 
the  other  brightened,  and  they  were 
growing  more  equal  in  magnitude. 

As  a  great  change  now  took  place 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  it  will 
be  well  to  note  it. 

If  Napoleon's  reputation  as  a  states- 
man rested  on  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  Spain,  it  would  not  be  high. 
Considered  only  as  a  theatre  of  war, 
his  opinions  respecting  that  country 
were,  as  always,  almost  infallible ;  yet, 
considered  as  disaffected  territory,  to 
be  held  in  submission,  his  arrange- 


ments for  maintaining  his  grasp  on 
it  were  marked  by  fatal  errors.  The 
first  was,  that  he  pursued  here  the 
system  of  subsisting  entirely  on  the 
country,  which  had  answered  very 
well  in  single  campaigns  elsewhere, 
but  was  in  this  case  totally  inappli- 
cable. Such  a  system  requires  that 
the  troops,  in  order  to  subsist,  shall 
be  spread  over  a  great  extent  of 
country.  Thus  the  whole  land  was 
dotted  with  detachments,  and  these 
were  of  necessity  strong,  because,  if 
weak,  they  would  have  been  cut 
off  by  the  hostile  population.  Hence 
the  enormous  French  force  was  di- 
vided and  subdivided  till  its  reas- 
sembly on  particular  points  became 
a  work  not  only  of  difficulty  and 
time,  but  of  danger,  because,  imme- 
diately the  detachments  began  to 
move,  the  guerillas  beset  the  defiles 
and  difficult  points  of  the  lines  of 
march.  The  districts  occupied  by  the 
French  were,  in  course  of  time,  ex- 
hausted, and  hence  it  was  that  Soult, 
contrary  to  military  principles,  which 
demanded  a  concentric  action  at  that 
time,  was  ordered,  in  1811,  to  occupy 
Andalusia  for  the  sake  of  the  provi- 
sions, money,  and  plunder  that  it 
would  afford. 

Another  error  was,  that  the  Em- 
peror made  each  marshal'scommanda 
separate  military  government  Thus 
each  regarded  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent ruler,  and  felt  jealous  of  the 
others,  forgetting  the  duty  of  co- 
operating for  a  common  end.  The 
ill  effect  of  this  might  have  been  ob- 
viated by  appointing  one  dominant 
chief.  But  King  Joseph,  though  a 
sensible  man,  was  no  general,  and 
Napoleon,  with  an  impolicy  surprising 
in  one  so  experienced  in  government, 
while  he  insisted  that  his  brother 
should  remain  titular  monarch,  had 
deprived  him  of  funds,  of  authority, 
even  of  outward  respect  and  state, 
and  left  him  a  king  of  shreds  and 
patches.  Thus  there  was  no  one  to 
reconcile  the  contending  interests  of 
the  marshals,  who  openly  defied  his 
authority. 

Nevertheless,  such  was  the  state  of 
the  Spanish  government,  armies,  and 
people,  that  in  1812  they  were  on 
the  point  of  submitting  to  Joseph. 
The  government  had  split  into  fac- 
tions, and  there  was  no  attempt  at 
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co-operation.  The  mobs  were  domin- 
ant in  the  great  cities.  The  generals 
and  soldiers  were  alike  inefficient  and 
presumptuous,  and  the  armies  were 
insignificant  in  numbers,  as  well  as 
in  discipline  and  conduct.  There  was 
no  concert  between  them.  Each  gen- 
eral did  what  seemed  good  in  his 
own  eyes.  The  corps  assembled,  ad- 
vanced, ran  away,  and  reassembled, 
in  a  fashion  that  defied  the  discovery 
of  any  plan  of  operation,  and  deserted 
or  rejoined  their  colours  as  the  fancy 
took  them,  the  government  never 
troubling  itself  with  their  organisa- 
tion, supplies,  or  pay.  In  the  absence 
of  any  prospect  of  a  national  system 
of  opposition,  the  Cortes  had  been 
about  to  signify  their  adhesion  to 
Joseph,  when  Wellington's  advance 
into  Spain,  the  victory  of  Salamanca, 
and  the  entry  into  Madrid,  had  re- 
stored the  spirit  of  the  government, 
troops,  and  people.  Again  the  ar- 
mies drew  together,  the  guerilla 
bands  swarmed,  and  the  people  dis- 
played their  inveterate  hatred.  The 
French  lines  of  operation  had  only 
been  so  many  embankments  against 
insurrection ;  and,  directly  the  troops 
retired,  the  armed  population  surged 
over  their  footsteps.  Thus,  when 
Soult  had  been  drawn  by  Welling- 
ton's advance,  in  1812,  to  the  com- 
mon centre  of  danger,  the  whole  south 
of  Spain  was  lost  to  him. 

It  was  plain,  in  the  beginning  of 
1813,  that  it  could  not  be  recovered; 
for  the  balance  of  the  contending 
powers,  hitherto  so  much  against 
Wellington,  was  now  changing.  His 
British  troops,  now  in  good  condition, 
were  reinforced  by  Spanish  corps,  who, 
under  his  system,  became  effective  in 
the  field,  while  the  Portuguese  had 
attained  to  such  soldiership  that  their 
battalions  were  incorporated  in  the 
British  divisions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  armies,  weakened  by 
drafts  for  Napoleon's  new  effort,  the 
Leipsic  campaign,  took  their  stand 
between  the  Douro  and  the  Pyrenees, 
no  longer  thinking  of  conquest,  but 
solicitous  only  to  guard  the  ap- 
proaches to  France.  It  was  no  won- 
der that,  as  Wellington  noted  their 
feeble  resources,  their  incapable  com- 
mander, their  shaken  confidence,  and 
impaired  discipline,  he  should  have 
felt  assured  of  the  speedy  accomplish- 


ment of  his  task,  and  should  have 
uttered,  as  he  crossed  the  frontier 
rivulet  of  Spain,  a  farewell  to  Por- 
tugal. 

His  enemies,  no  longer  as  hereto- 
fore surrounding  him,  but  now  all 
before  him,  stretched  across  Spain, 
from  Valencia  on  the  east,  to  Gal- 
icia  on  the  north-west;    and   that 
portion  of  their  line  with  which  he 
had  to  deal  was  much  scattered,  from 
the  necessity  of  suppressing  the  in- 
surgent bands  on  the  line  of  commu- 
nication with  France.    The  front  of 
that  part  of  the  French  line  nearest 
to  him  was  protected  by  the  Douro ; 
its  right    flank  by  the   tributaries 
which  run  from  the  north  into  the 
Douro,  such  as  the  Esla,  Carrion,  and 
Pisuerga.  -The  question  for  Welling- 
ton was,  which  flank  he  should  turn? 
Napoleon,  in  such  a  case,  would  pro- 
bably have  chosen  the  left,  as  most 
decisive.     Penetrating  between  the 
Castilian  mountains  and  the  Douro, 
he  would  have  crossed  the  river  high 
up  its  course,  and,  thus  separating 
Suchet  from  the  other  armies,  would 
have  cut  off  from  the  Pyrenees  all  the 
French  beyond  the  Ebro.  But  reasons 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  troops  rendered 
this  inexpedient ;  and  another  consi- 
deration, the  importance  of  which  will 
presently  appear,  had  also  great  influ- 
ence in  causing  the  English  general  to 
determine  to  turn  their  right,  while  his 
dispositions  were  such  as  to  cause  them 
to  guard  the  other  flank.     Sending 
Graham  with  a  large  force  across  the 
Douro,  in  the  Portuguese  portion  of 
its  course,  to  make  his  way  by  the 
right  bank  through  the  Tras-os-Mon- 
tes  to  the  Esla,  Wellington  himself 
advanced  by  the   left  bank.     The 
French  assembled  on  the  river  were 
too  few  effectually  to  oppose  the  great 
force  with  which  the  allies  threatened 
them  in  front  and  flank,  and  fell  back. 
The  whole  army  was  then  assembled 
under  Wellington,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Douro,  and  drove  the  French 
from  river  to  river  to  the  Ebro,  with- 
out any  considerable  engagement. 

Hitherto  Wellington  had  depend- 
ed for  his  supplies  on  the  harbours 
and  magazines  of  Portugal,  from 
whence  they  reached  him  by  trains 
of  mules  and  vehicles,  which  grew 
of  course  constantly  more  lengthy, 
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cumbrous,  and  precarious  in  their 
operation,  the  farther  he  advanced. 
But  his  line  of  march  now  brought 
him  near  the  north  coast  of  Spain. 
The  fleet  came  round  from  the  Por- 
'tuguese  to  the  Asturian  coast,  dis- 
lodged the  French  from  some  of  the 
ports  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  transferred 
thither  the  line  of  transports  from 
England,  and  thus  brought  his  sup- 
plies close  to  him  by  a  new  route. 
This  was  the  reason  that  induced 
him  to  prefer  to  operate  by  the 
French  right— and  a  new  advantage 
of  a  strategical  nature  was  also  con- 
ferred by  this  transfer  of  his  base. 
The  great  defensive  line  of  the  French 
was  that  of  the  Ebro.  While  depen- 
dent on  the  road  to  Portugal  he 
could  not  have  moved  far  to  the  right 
or  left  for  the  purpose  of  turning  their 
front  on  that  river,  without  uncover- 
ing his  communications.  But  from 
his  new  base  on  the  Biseayan  coast  he 
could  not  only  turn  the  Ebro,  but 
could  move  in  the  country  beyond  it, 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  course. 
He  was  on  the  flank  of  the  French 
line  of  retreat,  and  his  relations  with 
the  enemy  were  totally  changed,  as 
was  soon  experienced  in  the  next 
encounter. 

Proposing  plans  which  his  marshals 
disputed  over,  taking  up  positions 
only  to  abandon  them,  and  issuing 
orders  which  nobody  attended  to, 
the  unfortunate  King  Joseph,  finding 
big  army  in  a  great  degree  collected 
by  the  process  of  recoiling  on  itself, 
stood  at  last  iu  the  basin  of  Vittoria 
to  offer  battle.  He  took  post  on  the 
high  bank  of  the  river  Zadora,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Ebro  which  covered  his 
front  Its  course  ran  backward  at  an 
angle,  and  his  line  of  battle  followed 
that  configuration  :  he  thus  present- 
ed two  fronts,  and  the  front  of 
his  right  wing  was  parallel  to  his 
main  line  of  retreat.  Hence,  if  his 
right  wing  should  be  defeated,  his 
main  line  of  retreat  would  be  lost. 
Now,  had  Wellington  continued  to 
base  his  movements  on  Portugal, 
Joseph  never  need  have  taken  up 
such  a  disadvantageous  position,  but 
could  have  always  posted  himself  so 
as  to  front  Wellington,  and  to  cover, 
at  the  same  time,  his  line  into  France. 
But  the  coast  of  Biscay  runs  parallel 
to  that  line,  so  that,  when  Wellington 


advanced  from  thence,  the  King,  in 
order  still  to  front  his  enemy,  must 
draw  up  his  army  with  its  flank, 
instead  of  its  rear,  towards  his  point 
of  retreat.  This  circumstance  it  was, 
rather  than  any  brilliant  manoeuvres 
of  the  allies  on  the  field  of  battle, 
which  rendered  the  defeat  of  Vittoria 
so  decisive  of  the  campaign. 

Wellington  was  in  the  passes  of 
the  mountains  leading  into  the  basin, 
his  movements  screened  by  the  hills. 
Emerging  from  the  defiles,  he  direct- 
ed his  main  force  against  the  enemy 
posted  at  the  elbow  and  lower  course 
of  the  Zadora ;  while  Graham,  on  his 
left,  moved  away  by  another  pass  to 
cross  the  river  higher  up,  and  seize 
the  gr.eat  road  to  Bayonne,  which 
was  the  main  French  line  of  retreat 
out  of  Vittoria.  Reille  defended  the 
bridges  valiantly  against  Graham,  but 
the  main  French  army  was  driven 
back  at  all  points,  and  Reille,  too,  at 
last  gave  way,  though  still  fighting 
in  retreat.  Thus  the  main  road  was 
lost,  and  the  French  were  driven  in 
rout  through  the  one  avenue  still  open 
to  them,  that  of  Pampeluna,  along 
which  they  fled,  destitute  of  every- 
thing. All  the  roads  round  Vittoria 
were  blocked  up  by  their  carriages, 
baggage,  and  plunder,  which,  with 
their  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  while  the  beaten  army, 
amidst  all  kinds  of  privations,  reached 
the  shelter  of  the  Pyrenees. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  heard  of  this 
disaster  he  deprived  Joseph  of  the 
command  (who  thenceforth  dis- 
appears from  the  scene),  and  de- 
spatched Soult  to  rally  and  restore 
confidence  to  the  army,  and  to  guard 
the  approaches  to  France. 

Thus  ended  the  second  part  of  this 
great  historical  play.  The  main 
French  army  was  driven  back  to  its 
own  territory.  Spain,  except  Cata- 
lonia and  Arragon,  where  the  embers 
of  war  still  glimmered,  was  free,  and 
the  victors  could  look  forward  with 
good  hope  to  entering  France.  But 
the  remoter  consequences  of  the  vic- 
tory were  no  less  important. 

Napoleon,  breaking  out  into  Ger- 
many, had,  during  this  campaign, 
gained  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and 
Bautzen  with  the  heads  of  his  col- 
umns, had  secured  strong  lines  of 
defence  fronting  the  Russians  and 
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Prussians,  and,  having  negotiated  an 
armistice,  was  now  awaiting  the  arri- 
val of  his  levies  on  the  Elbe.  The 
great  question  for  him  was,  Would 
Austria  remain  neutral  ?  If  she  did, 
he  could  dispose  of  the  rest  of  his 
enemies.  If  she  were  to  join  them, 
her  position  on  his  flank  would  ren- 
der his  hold  of  Germany  untenable 
without  miraculous  successes.  Aus- 
tria still  hung  in  doubt.  Remem- 
brance of  former  visitations  of  Na- 
poleon's wrath,  terror  at  his  fortune, 
and  consideration  for  her  family  alli- 
ance with  him,  made  her  pause — 
while  £he  hope  of  retrieving  her 
losses,  and  freeing  herself  from  the 
vassalage  in  which  he  held  her, 


urged  her  to  join  the  ranks  of  his 
foes.  At  this  period  of  doubt  the 
news  from  Vittoria  came  to  help  her 
decision.  Napoleon  insanely  rejected 
offers  of  accommodation  which  would 
still  have  left  him  the  finest  empire 
in  the  world,  with  an  immense  widen- 
ing of  the  limits  of  revolutionary 
France  —  he  would  have  all  or  no- 
thing— he  defied  Europe,  Europe  beat 
him  at  Leipsic,  and  the  great  over- 
runner  of  nations  was  now  fighting 
to  preserve  his  own  territory  from 
invasion.  The  previsions  of  Well- 
ington were  in  rapid  course  of  ac- 
complishment, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ON  the  26th  of  April  1764,  at  Pres- 
ton, in  Lancashire,  a  girl  was  born 
of  poor  parents,  of  the  name  of  Lyons. 
If  a  fairy  had  sat  by  the  cradle  of  that 
child  and  promised  her  matchless 
beauty  and  mental  endowments  of 
the  highest  order — had  told  her  that 
all  that  wealth  could  purchase  should 
be  lavished  upon  her ;  that  princes 
and  nobles,  poetsand  painters,  should 
hang  upon  the  tones  of  her  voice  and 
the  smiles  that  played  round  her  lips ; 
that  she  should  go  forth  to  the  fair- 
est of  lands,  whose  Queen  should  se- 
lect her  for  her  most  intimate  and 
cherished  friend ;  that  she  should 
reign  absolute  in  the  heart  of  one 
whose  name  filled  all  tongues,  and 
that  upon  her  the  destinies  of  the 
world  should  depend ; — and  if  another 
voice  had  then  whispered,  "  All  this 
shall  be  so  unto  thee,  but  thy  fame 
shall  be  blasted ;  thy  name  shall  be 
spoken  with  bated  breath  as  a  word 
of  shame ;  foul  crimes  shall  be  falsely 
charged  against  thee,  and,  for  thy 
sake,  against  him  who  shall  love 
thee  as  only  hearts  as  great  and  gen- 
erous as  his  can  love  ;  obloquy  shall 
be  heaped  upon  thy  head,  and  thou 
shalt  die  an  outcast  Jn  a  foreign  land, 
lonely,  forlorn,  and  deserted  ; " — such 
a  prophecy  would  not  have  equalled 
in  strangeness  the  real  events  of  the 
life  of  that  child. 

If  we  desired  to  write  a  thesis  upon 


the  trite  observation,  how  much 
stranger  truth  is  than  fiction,  or  a 
moral  essay  on  the  mutability  of  For- 
tune, we  could  not  select  a  more  ap- 
E'opriate  theme  than  the  life  of  Emma 
yons.  We  have,  however,  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  intention  to  mor- 
alise. The  task  we  propose  to  our- 
selves is  the  humbler  but  more  dif- 
ficult one  of  examining  the  evidence 
upon  which  certain  well-known  stor- 
ies, once  current  merely  as  matter 
of  popular  scandal,  have  gradually 
been  woven  into  the  web  of  his- 
tory; of  separating  what  we  may 
fairly  accept  as  facts  from  what  we 
are  entitled  to  reject  as  fiction ;  of 
gathering  up  the  scattered  fragments 
of  truth,  and  freeing  them  as  far  as 
we  are  able  from  the  falsehoods  in 
which  they  have  been  obscured. 

The  father  of  Emma  Lyons  died 
whilst  she  was  an  infant,  and  upon 
his  death  her  mother  removed  from 
Preston  to  the  village  of  Hawarden 
in  Flintshire.  Here,  at  a  very  early 
age,  she  was  engaged  as  a  nursery- 
maid in  the  family  of  a  Mr  Thomas 
who  resided  in  that  village,  and  who 
was  brother-in-law  to  the  well-known 
Alderman  Boydell.  Her  next  en- 
gagement was  in  a  similar  capacity 
in  the  family  of  Dr  Budd,  one  of  the 
physicians  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, who  resided  in  Chatham  Place, 
Blackfriars.  This  fact  is  mentioned 
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by  Dr  Pettigrew  in  bis  Memoirs  of 
Lord  Nelson,  and  as  he  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Dr  Budd,  the 
correctness  of  his  information  may, 
no  doubt,  be  relied  upon.*  She 
passed  from  his  service  into  that  of 
a  tradesman  in  St  James's  Market ; 
and  afterwards  seems  to  have  re- 
sided some  time  as  a  kind  of  humble 
companion  with  a  lady  of  fashion, 
whose  attention  had  been  accident- 
ally attracted  by  her  remarkable 
beauty.  It  was  during  her  residence 
with  this  lady  that  she  appears  to 
have  first  had  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring the  rudiments  of  those  ac- 
complishments for  which  she  after- 
wards became  so  remarkable. 

Up  to  this  period  Emma  Lyons 
maintained  a  spotless  reputation. 
Accident  and  her  own  kindness  of 
heart  now,  however,  occasioned  her 
introduction  to  Captain,  afterwards 
Admiral  Payne,  a  distinguished  offi- 
cer.t  A  relation  or  acquaintance,  a 
native  of  Wales,  had  been  impressed 
in  the  Thames,  and  to  Captain  Payne 
she  applied  for  his  release.  The 
Captain  became  enamoured,  pressed 
his  suit,  and  prevailed.  She  became 
his  mistress,  and  retreat  in  such  a 
path  being  next  to  impossible,  she 
subsequently  formed  a  similar  con- 
nection with  Sir  Harry  Feather- 
stonehaugh  of  Up  Park  in  Sussex.  % 
We  would  willingly  pass  rapidly  over 
this  part  of  her  lii'e,  but  the  tale, 
though  sad,  must  be  told.  Few  who 
consider  what  were  the  temptations 
to  which  she  must  have  been  ex- 
posed, the  lax  manners  of  the  day, 
her  youth,  her  wonderful  beauty, 
and  the  delight  which  a  girl  of  her 
mental  capacity  must  have  felt  in 
the  society  of  men  of  intellect  and 
education,  will  be  disposed  to  pass  a 
severe  judgment  upon  her. 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted 
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that  at  this  time  she  became  con- 
nected with  the  infamous  empiric 
Dr  Graham ;  that  she  was  the  wo- 
man who,  under  the  name  of  "  Hebe 
Vestina,"  bore  a  part  in  his  exhibi- 
tion ;§  and  that  it  was  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  she  owed  her  intro- 
duction to  Romney,  and  her  employ- 
ment as  a  model  by  Reynolds,  Hopner, 
and  other  celebrated  artists. 

The  first  trace  we  can  find  of  the 
story  is  just  thirty-five  years  after 
the  events  are  supposed  to  have 
occurred.  In  1815,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Lady  Hamilton,  an  in- 
famous book  professing  to  contain 
her  memoirs  appeared.  After  nar- 
rating the  story,  the  anonymous  bio- 
grapher concludes  as  follows : — 

"  While  the  fact  of  this  exhibition 
itself  stands  uncontradicted,  the  friends 
of  the  female  who  figured  in  it  have  per- 
severed in  denying  her  connection  with 
the  same.  But  their  zeal  is  more  grati- 
fying to  the  feelings  than  satisfactory  to 
the  judgment.  Such  a  circumstance  could 
not  have  been  related  without  some  foun- 
dation, and  the  writer  of  this  had  the 
whole  history  from  a  person  of  the 
highest  literary  character  twenty-five 
years  ago."  || 

A  story  which  rests  on  the  asser- 
tion, after  the  death  of  the  accused 
person,  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
an  .'infamous  and  scandalous  publi- 
cation, on  the  pretended  authority 
of  another  anonymous  "  literary 
character,"  four  -  and  -  twenty  years 
before,  and  five-and-thirty  after  the 
supposed  event,  would  hardly  deserve 
notice,  had  it  not  obtained  very  gen- 
eral belief  and  wide  circulation.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find,  when  that 
is  the  case,  that  the  very  illogical 
course  is  adopted  of  requiring  the 
negative  to  be  proved,  and,  instead  of 
asking  on  what  foundation  the  story 


*  PKTTIOREW:  Memoirs  of  Nelson,  vol.  ii.  p.  594. 

t  Admiral  Payne  represented  Huntingdon  in  Parliament  He  was  intimate 
•with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  appointed  comptroller  of  his  household.  He  com- 
manded the  squadron  which,  in  1795,  brought  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick 
to  England.  After  distinguished  services  under  Collingwood,  Lord  Howe,  and 
Lord  Bridport,  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  where  he  died  on 
the  17th  November  1802. 

J  Sir  Harry  Feathcrstonehaugh  died  on  the  24th  October  1846,  at  the  great  age 
of  ninety-two  years.  He  married  late  in  life,  but  left  no  issue.  The  title  is  now 
extinct — Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixxxviii.  p.  298. 

§  Kay't  Original  Portraits,  voL  i.  p.  36. 

ll  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton,  p.  43. 
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rests,  it  is  insisted  that  it  should  be 
proved  to  be  false. 

It  is  seldom,  of  course,  that  this 
can  be  done,  but  in  the  present  case 
we  find  about  as  good  negative  proof 
as  can  well  be  conceived. 

Graham's  exhibition  began  in  1780, 
and  finally  closed  in  1784.*  In  1783 
this  infamous  quack  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  attempted  to  introduce  his 
exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  most  properly  committed  to  the 
Tolbooth.  t  The  same  work  which 
contains  the  charge  contains  also  the 
statement  that  Emma  Lyons  was  six- 
teen at  the  time  she  arrived  in  Lon- 
don. I  Pettigrew's  statement  that 
she  was  born  in  1764  is  confirmed 
by  the  official  entry  of  her  death  in 
the  records  at  Calais,  in  which  she  is 
stated  to  have  been  fifty-one  years 
of  age  in  1815.  It  follows  tha.t  1780 
was  the  date  of  her  employment  as  a 
nursemaid  in  the  family  of  Dr  Budd. 
How  long  she  remained  in  that  em- 
ployment is  not  known,  but  she  sub- 
sequently entered  the  service  of  a 
tradesman  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town ;  then,  as  we  have  seen,  became 
a  companion  to  a  lady ;  after  which, 
she  lived  successively  with  Captain 
Payne  and  Sir  Harry  Featherstone- 
haugh,  during  her  residence  with  the 
latter  of  whom  she  attained  great 
celebrity  for  her  skill  as  a  horse- 
woman and  her  courage  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field. This  is  an  art  not  very 
rapidly  acquired,  and  the  fact  im- 
plies a  residence  of  one  winter,  at  the 
very  least,  at  Up  Park.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1782  §  she  was  brought  by 
.the  Hon.  C.  F.  Greville,  with  whom 
she  was  then  residing,  and  introduced 
by  him  to  Romney,  who  then  painted 
the  very  beautiful  portrait  (perhaps 
the  most  lovely  of  all  his  works),  en- 
titled "  Nature,"  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  Fawkes  of  Farnely. 
This  leaves  a  period  of  barely  two 
years  between  her  first  coming  to 
London,  when  she  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Dr  Budd,  and  her  being  under 
the  protection  of  Mr  Greville,  || — a 
period  short  even  for  the  events  we 
have  narrated,  and  which  appears  to 


exclude  the  possibility  of  there  being 
any  foundation  for  the  popular  story 
of  her  having  been  reduced  to  a  state 
of  abject  misery,  to  escape  from  which 
she  is  supposed  to  have  acceded  to 
Dr  Graham's  proposals.  We  have 
here,  top,  the  true  account  of  her  in- 
troduction to  Romney :  and  coupling 
this  positive  evidence  of  the  falsehood 
of  a  part  of  the  story  with  the  ex- 
treme improbability  of  the  rest,  aris- 
ing from  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
and  the  total  absence  of  any  evidence 
whatever  in  support  of  it,  we  con- 
sider ourselves  entitled  to  reject  the 
whole  as  a  fabrication. 

It  is  with  her  introduction  to 
Romney  that  the  public  interest  of 
Lady  Hamilton's  life  commences. 
It  is  impossible  to  gaze  on  the 
face  so  familiar  to  every  one,  and 
which  owes  its  immortality  to  his 
pencil,  without  feelings  of  deep  emo- 
tion. The  charm  consists  not  in 
beauty  of  feature,  marvellous  though 
that  beauty  is.  There  beams  in 
those  eyes,. and  plays  around  those 
lips,  the  power  of  fascination  which, 
a  few  years  later,  brought  princes, 
statesmen,  and  heroes  to  worship  at 
her  feet. 

Marvellous  and  inscrutable  are  the 
ways  by  which  "Providence  doth 
shape  our  ends!"  Had  that  face 
been  less  beautiful,  had  the  heart  of 
its  possessor  been  less  brave  and 
faithful,  had  she  lacked  courage  or 
promptitude,— or,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  had  she  been  less  frail,  had 
she  possessed  fewer  virtues  or  fewer 
faults — the  whole  course  of  history 
might  have  been  changed,  and  the 
Nile,  and  even  Trafalgar,  have  had 
no  place  in  the  annals  of  England. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted 
that  Emma  Harte  (for  such  was  the 
name  by  which  at  this  time  she  was 
known)  was  the  servant,  the  model, 
and  the  mistress  of  Romney.  This 
story  will  be  found,  on  investigation, 
just  as  groundless  as  the  grosser  one 
of  her  connection  with  the  quack 
Graham.  At  the  time  of  her  introduc- 
tion to  Romney,  Emma  Harte  was 
living  with  the  Honourable  C.  Gre- 


*  See  ARCHENHOLTZ:  Tableau  d'Angleterre,  vol.  i.  p.  104  ;  and  Dr  Graham's  own 
abominable  pamphlets.  "t"  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  liii.  p.  711. 

J  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton,  p.  24.        §  Life  of  Ramney,  by  J.  KOMNEY, -p.  180. 
||  Mr  Greville  died  at  Paddington  in  the  month  of  May  1809. 
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ville,  a  young  man  of  high  family 
and  position ;  she  resided  with  him 
for  six  or  seven  years— his  wife  in 
everything  except  in  legal  title  to 
the  name ;  and  his  letters  show  that, 
long  after  the  termination  of  that 
connection,  he  retained  feelings  of 
warm  and  respectful  affection  for 
her.  Romney  was,  at  this  time,  long 
past  middle  life.  That  he,  like  his 
friend  flayley,  the  biographer  of 
Cowper,  conceived  a  romantic  at- 
tachment to  the  beautiful  subject  of 
his  pencil  is  abundantly  shown  by 
his  letters.  The  morbid  tendencies 
of  Romney's  mind,  which  a  few  years 
later  developed  themselves  into  evi- 
dent insanity,  are  well  known.  "  The 
divine  lady,"  as  he  calls  her,  was  the 
object  of  sentimental  and  distant 
adoration,  and  never  did  devout  wor- 
shipper pay  more  precious  homage  at 
the  shrine  of  his  idol.  He  painted  as 
many  as  twenty-three  pictures  of 
her.  There  is  but  one  of  these  pic- 
tures that  even  borders  upon  passing 
the  bounds  of  modesty,  and  of  that 
one,  the  head  only  was  painted  from 
Lady  Hamilton.  It  is  the  picture  of 
a  Bacchante  leading  a  goat.  The  en- 
graving is  lying  by  us  as  we  write, 
and  gazes  upon  us  with  looks  of  in- 
expressible loveliness.  Many  would 
say  that  it  savoured  of  prudery 
when  we  describe  this  picture  as  vo- 
luptuous. We  notice  it  for  the  sake 
of  recording  the  fact,  that  the  face 
alone  was  painted  from  Lady  Hamil- 
ton. She  was  his  model  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  her  surpassing  beauty 
that  inspired  his  genius,  incorporat- 
ing itself  with  his  very  being,  so 
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that  he  could  paint  nothing  but  her, 
and  present  or  absent  her  features 
are  to  be  traced  through  all  his 
works.* 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice 
(though  rather  out  of  place  in  point 
of  time)  another  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  many  erroneous 
impressions.  During  her  residence 
in  Italy,  a  work  was  published  en- 
titled Lady  Hamilton s  Attitudes. 
This  gave  occasion  to  a  malicious 
insinuation  in  one  of  Gilray's  cari- 
catures. The  caricature  was  far  more 
popular  than  the  original  work.  The 
slander  survived  the  circumstance 
that  gave  rise  to  it.  The  book  has 
become  scarce,  and  is  of  very  little 
intrinsic  value :  we  have,  however, 
seen  a  copy,  and  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  it  does  not  contain  a 
single  figure  which  might  not  be  re- 
presented with  perfect  propriety  by 
the  most  decorous  matron  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  figures  are  absolutely 
encumbered  with  drapery,  Lady 
Hamilton's  remarkable  skill  in  ar- 
ranging which,  gave  occasion  to  the 
work,  which  was  published  by  the 
desire  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

From  1782  till  1789,  Emma  Harte 
continued  to  reside  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mr  Greville.  In  that  year 
he  was  compelled  to  break  up  his 
establishment,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  his  creditors.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  prevailed  upon  EmmaHarte 
to  accompany  him  to  Naples,  where 
he  had  long  resided  as  British  ambas- 
sador. There  she  remained  for  two 
years,  and  in  1791  returned  to  Lon- 


*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pictures  painted  by  Romney  from  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, and  given  in  J.  Romney's  Life  of  the  painter  : — 1.  "  Nature,"  1782 — now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr  Fawkes  ;  2.  Circe,  painted  about  the  same  time — unfinished  ; 
3.  Iphigeuia;  4.  St  Cecilia;  5.  Bacchante— sent  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  at  Naples 
— lost  at  sea ;  6.  Alope  ;  7.  The  Spinstress ;  8.  Cassandra— Boydell's  Shakespeare 
Gallery;  9.  Three-quarters,  Straw-hat,  "Emma" — Mr  Crawford;  10.  Bacchante— Sir 
J.  Leicester — figure  painted  in  afterwards;  11.  Half-length,  sent  to  Naples;  12. 
do.  given  to  her  mother;  13,  14.  Calypso  and  Magdalen — Prince  of  Wales;  15, 
16, 17.  Joan  of  Arc,  Pythian  Priestess,  and  Cassandra — unfinished ;  18.  Half-length, 
Reading,  light  reflected  on  the  face — Hayley;  19.  Three-quarters,  17 92;  20,  21,  22. 
Three-quarters,  side  face.  Two  other  unfinished  heads. 

In  addition  to  this  list,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  figure  called  "  The  Seamstress," 
which,  we  believe,  was  painted  from  Lady  Hamilton.  She  was  also  the  original 
of  Reynolds'  celebrated  "  Bacchante  ; "  and  if  our  memory  serves  us  correctly,  of 
two  remarkably  fine  full-lengths  by  Hopner,  "  The  Comic  Muse  "  and  "  A  Magda- 
len," belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  at  Ragley.  There  is  a  magnificent 
full-length,  by  Lawrence,  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  and  a  very  lovely 
chalk  head  by  the  same  artist,  signed  "  Emma,"  in  the  British  Museum. 
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don  -with  Sit  William  Hamilton.  The 
accomplishments  which  she  had  se- 
dulously cultivated  during  her  resi- 
dence with  Mr  Greville,  had  been 
brought  to  perfection  during  her 
stay  in  Italy.  In  August  1791 
Romney  writes,  "She  performed  in 
my  house  last  week,  singing  and  act- 
ing before  some  of  the  nobility  with 
the  most  astonishing  powers ;  she 
is  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  and 
really  surpasses  everything,  both  in 
singing  and  acting,  thatever  appeared. 
Gallini  offered  her  two  thousand 
pounds  a-year  and  two  benefits  if 
she  would  engage  with  him ;  on 
which  Sir  William  said,  pleasantly, 
that  he  had  engaged  her  for  life."* 

On  the  6th  of  September  1791, 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  party  at 
Romney's  hou  se,  Emma  Harte  became 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  thus  acquired  a 
legal  title  to  the  name  by  which  she 
will  be  known  as  long  as  the  history 
of  England  lasts,  t 

This  terminates  what  maybe  called 
the  first  part  of  her  career.  It  is  that 
over  which  most  doubt  and  obscurity 
prevails.  We  consider,  however,  that 
we  are  entitled,  for  the  reason  we 
have  given,  to  reject  altogether,  as 
fabrications,  the  story  of  her  being 
reduced  "  to  the  extremity  of  want 
and  misery ;"  of  her  having  been  "  a 
mere  outcast  in  the  metropolis  ;"£  of 
her  connection  with  Graham,  and 
of  her  supposed  improper  intimacy 
with  Romney.  These  slanders  ori- 
ginate in  the  abominable  pages  of  an 
infamous  and  anonymous  publication ; 
they  are  not  supported  by  one  tittle 
of  evidence  :  the  dates  show  that 
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it  was  next  to  impossible  that  the 
supposed  facts  could  have  occurred ; 
and  the  charges  are  met  by  negative 
evidence,  as  far  as  the  circumstances 
admit  of  such  proof. 

Immediately  after  the  marriage,  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Hamilton  started 
for  Naples.  A  letter  from  the  unhappy 
Marie  Antoinette  (said  to  have  been 
the  last  she  addressed  to  her  sister) 
secured  her  an  introduction  to  the 
Queen,  who  soon  admitted  her  to  the 
closest  intimacy  and  most  complete 
confidence.  We  find  from  Lord  St 
Vincent's  letters  that  she  employed 
the  influence  she  thus  acquired  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  distinguishes  her  by  the 
title  of  the  "  Patroness  of  the  Navy." 
The  letters  of  Troubridge  and  Ball, 
and  others  of  that  gallant  band  who 
shared  the  glory  of  Nelson,  show  that 
they  entertained  a  similar  feeling.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  was  enabled 
to  perform  an  important  service. 
The  King  of  Naples  had  received 
from  the  King  of  Spain  a; private 
letter,  communicating  his  determi- 
nation to  desert  the  cause  of  the 
Allies,  and  to  join  France  against 
England.  Of  this  letter  the  Queen 
obtained  possession,  and  communi- 
cated its  contents  to  Lady  Hamilton. 
Sir  William  was  dangerously  ill,  and 
unable  to  attend  to  his  duties ;  but 
Lady  Hamilton  immediately  de- 
spatched a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Lord 
Grenville,  taking  the  necessary  means 
for  insuring  its  safety — a  precaution 
which  was  attended  with  the  ex- 
pense of  about  ^400,  which  she  paid 
out  of  her  private  purse.f  The 


*  HATLET'S  Life  of  Romney,  p.  165. 

"t"  The  marriage  is  announced  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September  1791 
as  follows  :  "  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  K.C.B.,  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Court  of  Naples,  to  Miss  Harte,  a  lady  much  celebrated  for  her 
elegant  accomplishments  and  great  musical  abilities."  It  is  stated  in  Pettigrew's 
Memoirs  of  Nelson,  that  the  marriage  was  solemnised  at  St  George's,  Hanover 
Square.  This  is  a  mistake.  We  have  searched  the  register  of  that  parish  without 
finding  any  trace  of  it.  The  St  James's  Chronicle  mentions  the  marriage  as  having 
taken  place  at  Marybone  Church.  On  examining  the  register  of  that  parish,  we  found 
the  entry  of  the  marriage.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  though  the  name  of  Harte 
is  used  in  the  A  nnual  Register,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  the  name  in  the  register,  and  by  which  Lady  Hamilton  signed  that  document, 
is  "  Amy  Lyons,"  the  surname  haying  been  originally  written  "  Lions,"  and  the  "  i " 
subsequently  altered  into  a  "  y."  The  Christian  name  "  Amy  "  is  distinctly  written. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  instance  in  which  she  used  any  Christian  name  but 
that  of  Emma.  The  witnesses  to  the  marriage  were  the  Marquess  of  Abercorn  and 
the  Rev.  L.  Dutens. 

J  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton,  p.  39.  §  PETTIGBEW,  vol.  ii.  p.  610. 
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Ministry  immediately  acted  upon  this     Hamilton  with  the  queen,  who,  hav- 


infonnation,  and  sent  orders  to  Sir 
John  Jarvis  to  take  hostile  steps,  if 
opportunity  should  offer,  against 
Spain.* 

Many  services  were  performed  for 
the  English  navy  by  Lady  Hamilton 
during  this  difficult  period,  when 
French  influence  was  so  powerful  at 
Naples  as  to  render  it  dangerous  for 
the  British  Minister  even  to  appear 
at  Court. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June  1798, 
however,  that  Lady  Hamilton  per- 
formed the  act  which  entitles  her  to 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  who  feel 
pride  in  the  glory  of  the  British 
navy. 

Naples  was  at  peace  with  France. 
One  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
was,  that  no  more  than  two  English 
ships-of-war  should  enter  into  any 
of  the  Neapolitan  or  Sicilian  ports. 
Nelson  was  in  pursuit  of  the  French 
fleet,  but  in  urgent  want  of  provi- 
sions and  water.  He  despatched 
Troubridge  to  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
urging  upon  him  to  procure  permis- 
sion for  the  fleet  to  enter  Naples  or 
one  of  the  Sicilian  ports,  as  other- 
wise he  should  be  compelled  to  run 
to  Gibraltar  for  supplies,  and  to 
give  over  all  further  pursuit  of  the 
French  fleet.  Troubridge  arrived  at 
Naples  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  instantly  called  up  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton.  They  went  to  the 
Neapolitan  minister,  Acton.  A  coun- 
cil was  summoned,  at  which  the 
feeble  and  vacillating  king  presided. 
Their  deliberations  lasted  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment. The  king  dared  not  break 
with  France.  The  application  was 
refused.  But  in  the  mean  time  a 
more  powerful  agent  than  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  had  been  at  work, 
and  a  more  vigorous  and  bolder  mind 
than  that  of  the  king  had  come  to 
an  opposite  determination.  The  lit- 
tle barefooted  girl  of  the  Welsh  vil- 
lage and  the  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria  had  met.  The 
time  which  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Troubridge,  and  Acton  had  vainly 
spent  in  attempting  to  move  the 
king,  had  been  passed  by  Lady 


ing  given  birth  to  a  son,  was  by  the 
laws  of  Naples  entitled  to  a  voice 
in  the  State  Council,  t  By  the  most 
vehement  entreaties  and  arguments, 
she  obtained  her  signature  to  an 
order  addressed  "  to  all  governors  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  to  receive  with  hos- 
pitality the  British  fleet,  to  water, 
victual,  and  aid  them."  As  Lady 
Hamilton  placed  this  order  in  the 
hands  of  Troubridge,  he  exclaimed 
that  it  would  "cheer  Nelson  to 
ecstasy  ! "  She  begged  "  that  the 
queen  might  be  as  little  committed 
in  the  use  of  it  as  the  glory  and  ser- 
vice of  the  country  would  admit  of." 
Nelson,  on  receiving  it,  wrote  :— 

"  MY  DEAR  LADT  HAMILTON, — I  have 
kissed  the  queen's  letter.  Pray,  say  I 
hope  for  the  honour  of  kissing  her  hand 
when  no  fears  will  intervene.  Assure 
her  majesty  that  no  person  has  her  feli- 
city more  at  heart  than  myself,  and  that 
the  sufferings  of  her  family  will  be  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  day  of  battle. 
Fear  not  the  event,  God  is  with  us. 
God  bless  you  and  Sir  William.  Pray, 
say  I  cannot  stay  to  answer  his  letter. 
Ever  yours  faithfully, 

"HORATIO  NELSON." 

Armed  with  this  authority,  Nelson 
entered  the  port  of  Syracuse,  victual- 
led and  watered  his  fleet,  and  fought 
and  won  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 

Few  months  elapsed  before  Lady 
Hamilton  was  again  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  requiring  courage  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  highest  order. 

The  royal  family  of  Naples  were 
in  extreme  peril.  The  army  had 
been  defeated,  though,  as  Nelson  ob- 
served, "  the  Neapolitan  officers  did 
not  lose  much  honour,  for,  God 
knows,  they  had  not  much  to  lose; 
but  they  lost  all  they  had."t  The 
court  was  filled  with  traitors,  the  city 
with  ruffians  and  assassins.  "The 
mind  of  man  could  not  fancy  things 
worse  than  they  were."§  It  was  re- 
solved by  Nelson,  Sir  William,  and 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  the  Queen,  that 
the  only  place  of  safety  for  the  royal 
family  was  to  be  found  in  Nelson's 
ship,  and  that  a  retreat  to  Palermo 
was  necessary.  Had  this  design 


PETTIGREW'S  Life  of  Nelson,  ii.  518. 

Lord  Nelson  to  Lord  Spencer,  llth  December. 


t  PETTIGREW,  p.  693. 
HARRISON,  i.  878.         §  Ibid. 
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been  discovered,  it  would  have  in- 
volved all  concerned  in  certain  and 
immediate  destruction.  Nelson  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton  kept  away 
from  court. 

"The  whole  correspondence  (says  Nel- 
son in  his  letter  to  Lord  St  Vincent) 
relative  to  this  important  business  was 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  address  by 
Lady  Hamilton  and  the  queen ;  who 
being  constantly  in  the  habit  of  corre- 
spondence, no  one  could  suspect.  It 
would  have  been  highly  imprudent 
either  in  Sir  William  Hamilton  or  myself 
to  have  gone  to  court,  as  we  knew  that 
all  our  movements  were  watched,  and 
that  even  an  idea  was  entertained  by  the 
Jacobins  of  arresting  our  persons  as  a 
hostage— as  they  foolishly  imagined — 
against  the  attack  of  Naples,  should  the 
French  get  possession  of  it."* 

A  subterraneous  passage  led  from 
the  queen's  apartments  to  the  shore. 
This  was  explored  by  Nelson  and 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  through  this  pas- 
sage, for  several  nights,  the  jewels 
and  treasure  of  the  royal  family  were 
conveyed.  On  the  21st  of  December, 
at  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  three  barges,  with  Nel- 
son and  Captain  Hope  on  board, 
landed  at  a  corner  of  the  arsenal. 
Leaving  Captain  Hope  in  charge  of 
the  boats,  Nelson  went  to  the  palace, 
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brought  out  the  whole  of  the  royal 
family,  placed  them  in  the  boats,  and 
within  an  hour  they  were  in  safety 
on  the  deck  of  the  Vanguard.t 

Lady  Hamilton  was  their  only  at- 
tendant. But  even  here,  though  in 
safety,  their  distresses  did  not  cease. 
On  the  24th,  says  Nelson,  "  it  blew 
harder  than  I  ever  experienced  since 
I  have  been  at  sea."  The  next  day, 
shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Palermo, 
the  youngest  child  of  the  queen,  a 
boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  died  in 
Lady  Hamilton's  arms.  J 

We  now  come  to  those  events  with 
regard  to  which  obloquy  has  been 
thrown  most  abundantly,  and  most 
unjustly,  upon  the  memory  of  Lady 
Hamilton. 

In  our  last  .Number  we  showed 
what  the  true  character  of  the  occur- 
rences' which  took  place  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples  in  the  month  of  June  1799 
was.  With  those  events,  however, 
whatever  judgment  may  be  formed 
upon  them,  Lady  Hamilton  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do.  The  vitality 
of  a  lie  is  wonderful.  Let  the  most 
improbable  tale  be  but  told  with  suf- 
ficient confidence,  and  instead  of  in- 
quiring whether  there  is  any  evi- 
dence to  support  it,  nine  men  out  of 
ten  will  begin  to  account  for  it  on 
some  favourite  hypothesis.  Charles 


*  Nelson  to  Lord  St  Vincent,  26th  December,  1798.  The  private  property  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  amounting  to  between  £30,000  and  £40,000,  was  sacrificed  to 
secure  secresy  and  prevent  the  alarm  which  might  have  been  occasioned  by  its  re- 
moval.— PETTIGREW,  vol.  ii.  p.  618. 

•("The  following  memorandum  of  the  order  for  this  proceeding  is  interesting:  the 
original  remained  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Hope,  the  words  in  italics  being  in 
Nelson's  own  handwriting: — * 

"  Most  secret.  "  NAPLES,  Dec.  20,  1798. 

"  Three  barges  and  the  small  cutter  of  the  Alcmena  armed  with  cutlasses  only, 
to  be  at  the  Victoria  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  precisely.  Only  one  barge  to  be  at 
the  wharf,  the  others  to  lay  on  their  oars  at  the  outside  of  the  rocks — the  small  barge 
of  the  Vanguard  to  be  at  the  wharf.  The  above  boats  to  be  on  board  the  Alcmena 
before  seven  o'clock,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Hope.  Grapnells  to  be  in  the 
boats. 

"All the  other  boats  of  the  Vanguard  and  Alcmena  to  be  armed  with  cutlasses, 
and  the  launches  with  carronades,  to  assemble  on  board  the  Vanguard,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Hardy,  and  to  put  off  from  her  at  half-past  eight  o'clock 
precisely,  to  row  half-way  towards  the  Mola  Fialio.  These  boats  to  have  4  or  6  soldiers 
in  them.  In  case  assistance  is  wanted  by  me,  false  fires  will  be  burnt. 

"  NELSON. 

"  The  Alcmena  to  be  ready  to  slip  in  the  night  if  necessary." 
• — Nelson  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  206. 

I  HARRISON'S  Life  of  Nelson,  vol.  i.  p.  384— Nelson  to  Lord  St  Vincent. 


NICHOLAS'S  Nelson  Despatchei,  vol.  iii.  p.  206. 
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the  Second  and  Dean  Swift  knew 
this  propensity  of  human  nature  well, 
and  made  themselves  merry  upon  it. 
Nelson,  the  most  faithful  and  most 
humane  of  men,  is  charged  with 
perfidy  and  murder,  and  thereupon 
every  one,  from  Dr  Southey  to  Lord 
Brougham,  without  the  slightest  in- 
quiry into  the  evidence,  which  would 
have  disproved  the  charge  at  once, 
accepts  the  position,  and  begins  to 
account  for  it.  We  must  refer  our 
readers  to  our  former  paper  for  a  nar- 
rative of  the  facts  with  regard  to 
those  transactions.  The  most  de- 
finite, the  most  malignant,  and  the 
falsest  account  will  be  found  in  Cap- 
tain Brenton's  Naval  History.  Ac- 
cusing Nelson  of  the  foulest  and 
basest  of  crimes  ("  treachery  and 
murder"  are  the  words  freely  bandied 
about  among  the  various  slanderers), 
he  charges  Lady  Hamilton  with  hav- 
ing been  the  instigator  of  his  con- 
duct. After  describing  the  execution 
of  Caracciolo,  he  says  : — 

"  At  the  last  fatal  scene  she  was  pi-e- 
Bcnt,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
Bight  While  the  body  was  yet  hanging 
at  the  yardarm  of  the  frigate,  '  Come,' 
said  she — '  come,  Bronte,  let  us  take  the 
barge  and  have  another  look  at  poor 
Caracciolo  ! '  The  barge  was  manned, 
and  they  rowed  round  the  frigate,  and 
satiated  their  eyes  with 'the  appalling 
spectacle."* 

In  his  attempt  to  be  circumstantial, 
Captain  Brenton  has  betrayed  him- 
self. Nelson  was  not  Duke  of  Bronte 
until  the  13th  of  August  following. t 

But,  apart  from  this,  the  whole  story 
is  proved,  by  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence, to  be  a  fabrication. 

Immediately  upon  the  appearance 
of  Captain  Brenton's  work,  the  scene 
of  rowing  round  the  Minerva  was 
solemnly  and  indignantly  denied  by 
one  of  the  survivors  of  Nelson's  sea- 
mates,  of  the  name  of  John  Mitford, 
in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Morning  Post. 

Captain  Brenton  attempts,  in  his 
second  edition,  to  discredit  this  man's 
assertion,  upon  no  better  ground  than 
that  he  "  lodged  over  a  coal-shed  in 
some  obscure  street,  near  Leicester 


Square."  What  there  may  l>e  in  that 
circumstance  that  should  disentitle 
him  to  credit  we  must  leave  Captain 
Brenton  to  explain.  Many  a  brave 
fellow  has  been  reduced  to  a  greater 
extremity,  who  can  still  feel  his 
heart  swell  with  indignation  at  the 
groundless  slanders  which  have  been 
vented  against  the  hero  who  led  him 
in  the  path  to  glory.  But  this  matter 
is  now  set  at  rest  for  ever.  Com- 
modore Sir  Francis  Augustus  Collier, 
a  most  distinguished  officer,  who  was 
on  board  the  Foudroyant  at  the  time, 
has  in  manly  and  emphatic  words 
denounced  the  whole  story  as  "  an 
arrant  falseliood" + 

As  Caracciolo  was  hanged  on  the 
Minerva,  and  Lady  Hamilton  re- 
mained on  board  the  Foudroyant,  we 
never  could  understand  very  clearly 
what  was  meant  by  the  assertion, 
which  has  been  so  often  repeated,  that 
she  was  "present  at  the  execution." § 
Whatever  was  meant  by  this  state- 
ment, we  are  happy  to  have  it  in 
our  power  to  contradict  it  on  the 
best  possible  authority.  The  late 
Lord  Northwick,  who  was  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples  at  the  time  in  question, 
told  Mr  Mulready  that  he  distinctly 
remembered  being  at  dinner  in  com- 
pany with  Lady  Hamilton  in  Nelson's 
cabin,  when  they  heard  the  gun  fired 
which  announced  the  execution  of 
Caracciolo.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Mr  Mulready  for  this  anecdote, 
and  we  thus  destroy  the  last  shred  of 
the  calumny. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  assertion, 
so  often  repeated,  that  the  queen  and 
Lady  Hamilton  entertained  feelings 
of  personal  hostility  against  Car- 
acciolo.  The  queen,  writing  to  her 
a  few  days  after  the  execution,  says  : 
"  I  have  seen  also  the  sad  and 
merited  end  of  the  unfortunate  and 
mad-brained  Caracciolo.  /  am  sen- 
sible how  much  your  excellent  heart 
must  have  suffered"  II  These  are  not 
the  expressions  of  hatred,  malignity, 
or  exultation.  Nor  are  we  aware 
of  one  particle  of  evidence  to  show 
that  Lady  Hamilton  ever  used  her 
influence  except  on  the  side  of 
humanity  and  mercy. 


*  BREXTON'S  Naval  History,  i  483.  1*  Nelson  Despatches,  iii.  493. 

J  Ndton  Despatches,  iii.  522.  §  SOUTHET,  p.  201.  II  July  2,  1799. 
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We  may  therefore  leave  the  malig- 
nant slanders  of  Captain  Brenton  to 
the  contempt  which  they  deserve. 
The  vapid  moralities  and  *  turgid 
periods  with  which  Lord  Brougham 
winds  up  his  sketch  of  Nelson  are 
unworthy  of  him.  Lord  Holland, 
whose  own  moral  sense  was  so 
singularly  constituted  that  he  con- 
sidered adultery  committed  by  a 
queen  "neither  scandalous  nor  de- 
grading!"* has  the  following  passage 
upon  the  coldness  with  which  it  is 
said  Nelson  was  received  at  court : — 

"  His  amour  with  Lady  Hamilton,  if 
amour  it  icas,  shocked  the  king's  moral- 
ity ;  and  though  the  perfidies  and  mur- 
ders to  which  it  led  were  perpetrated  in 
the  cause  of  royalty,  they  "  [i.  e.  the  per- 
fidies and  murders.']  "could  not  wash 
away  the  original  sin  of  indecorum  in  the 
eye  of  his  majesty."  f 

Sheridan's  fancy  never  soared  so  high 
as  this.  He  would  not  have  dared 
to  put  such  a  sentence  into  the  mouth 
even  of  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite.  The 
"  original  sin  "  of  indecorum  washed 
away  by  the  baptism  of  "  perfidy  and 
murder  ! "  These  are  daring  meta- 
phors indeed !  But  we  need  not  waste 
time  upon  this  unscrupulous  and  con- 
temptible scandalmonger.  The  bril- 
liant coterie  of  Holland  House  is 
among  the  things  of  the  past ;  and 
its  owner  will  take  his  rank  with  pos- 
terity, not  as  the  polished  and  agree- 
able host,  flattering  and  flattered, 
but  as  the  author  of  three  or  four 
of  the  silliest  and  most  malignant 
little  volumes  in  the  language. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  speak  of 
Lady  Hamilton  as  an ''  artful "  woman. 
We  can  find  nothing  to  justify  the 
epithet.  On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve that  she  owed  much  of  the  in- 
fluence she  acquired  over  the  minds 
of  such  men  as  Nelson,  St  Vincent, 
Troubridge,  and  Ball,  to  the  very  op- 
posite qualities.  It  was  her  generous 
and  impulsive  nature  that  charmed 
them,  fully  as  much  as  her  beauty  or 
her  talents. 

The  nature  of  her  intimacy  with 
Nelson  will  probably  remain  for  ever 
an  enigma.  The  more  closely  the 


evidence  is  examined,  the  more  per- 
plexing does  the  inquiry  become. 
Confident  assertion  in  this,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  those  who  know  least 
of  the  subject. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  this  difficulty  than  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  fact,  that  the  two 
latest  biographers  of  Nelson,  both  of 
whom  have  devoted  infinite  labour 
to  the  inquiry,  have  arrived  at  dia- 
metrically opposite  conclusions.  Dr 
Pettigrew  is  convinced  that  Horatia 
was  the  daughter  of  Lady  Hamilton,! 
and  Sir  Harris  Nicholas  is  equally 
convinced  that  she  was  not.§  Those 
who  were  most  likely  to  be  well  in- 
formed upon  the  subject,  Lord  St 
Vincent,  Hardy,,  Dr  Scott,  his  con- 
fidential friend  and  profound  adviser 
Mr  Haslewood,  and  we  may  add  the 
several  members  of  his  own  family, 
seem  to  have  considered  Nelson's 
attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton  purely 
Platonic.  The  evidence  in  support 
of  this  view  of  the  case  is  collected 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Nelson 
Despatches,  p.  369  to  396.  We  con- 
fess that,  notwithstanding  this  for- 
midable mass  of  evidence,  and  the 
highly  respectable  opinions  by  which 
it  is  supported,  we  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled reluctantly  to  express  our  own 
opinion  that  Horatia  was  the  daugh- 
ter not  only  of  Nelson,  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  little  or  no  doubt,  but 
of  Lady  Hamilton  also.  It  is  not  a 
little  singular  that  in  this  case  it  is 
the  maternity  of  the  child  that  is 
disputed,  whilst  the  paternity  seems 
to  be  admitted  on  all  hands. 

We  would  willingly  pass  over  this 
portion  of  the  history,  avoiding 
equally,  on  the  one  hand,  the  error  of 
palliating  a  departure  from  the  strict 
rules  of  morality  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  assumption  of  a  rigid  censor- 
ship. 

The  gentle  .philosophy  of  Bums 
teaches  us  the  truest  charity. 

"  Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us  ; 
He  knows  each  chord — its  various  tone  ; 
Each  spring — its  various  bias. 


LORD  HOLLAND'S  Foreign  Reminiscences. 

Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  30;  ROSE'S  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  655.  §  Nelson  Dexpatclies,  voL  vii.  pp.  369,  393. 
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"  Then  at  tbe  balanc<let's  be  mute, 

Wo  never  can  adjust  it. 
What's  done,  we  partly  may  compute, 
fiut  never  what's  resitted." 

We  must  pass  on  to  the  fatal  and 
glorious  day  when  Nelson,  with  the 
strange  presentiment  which,  dictated 
his  farewell  to  Captain  Black  wood, 
retired  from  the  deck  of  the  Vic- 
tory to  commune  in  silence  with  his 
own  heart.  Not  alone,  for  One, 
whose  "  good  and  faithful  servant " 
he  had  been,  was  with  him.  To  Him 
he  poured  out  his  heart,  and  the 
prayer  of  the  hero  was  answered. 

"  May  the  great  God  whom  I  worship 
grant  to  iny  country,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Europe  in  general,  a  great  and 
glorious  victory  ;  and  may  no  miscon- 
duct in  any  one  tarnish  it ;  and  may 
humanity  after  victory  be  the  predomin- 
ant feature  in  the  British  fleet.  For 
myself,  individually,  I  commit  iny  life  to 
Him  who  made  me,  and  may  His  bless- 
ing light  upon  my  endeavours  for  serv- 
ing my  country  faithfully.  To  Him  I 
resign  myself  and  the  joint  cause  which 
is  intrusted  to  me  to  defend. — Amen, 
amen,  amen." 


Lady  Hamilton.  [April, 

done  is  not  the  fault  of  Lady  Hamil- 
ton— the  opportunity  might  have  been 
offered. 

"  Secondly,  The  British  fleet  under  my 
command  would  never  have  returned  a 
second  time  to  Egypt,  had  not  Lady 
Hamilton's  influence  with  the  Queen  of 
Naples  caused  letters  to  be  wrote  to  the 
Governor  of  Syracuse  that  he  was  to 
encourage  the  fleet  being  supplied  with 
everything,  should  they  put  into  that 
port  in  Sicily.  We  put  into  Syracuse, 
and  received  every  supply,  went  to 
Egypt  and  destroyed  the  French  fleet. 
Could  I  have  rewarded  those  services,  I 
would  not  now  call  upon  my  country  ; 
but  as  that  has  not  been  in  my  power, 
I  leave  Emma  Lady  Hamilton,  therefore, 
a  legacy  to  my  King  and  country,  that 
they  will  give  an  ample  provision  to 
maintain  her  rank  in  life. 

"  I  also  leave  to  the  beneficence  of  my 
country  my  adopted  daughter,  Horatia 
Nelson  Thompson  ;  and  I  desire  she  will 
use  in  future  the  name  of  .Nelson  only. 
These  are  the  only  favours  I  ask  of  my 
King  and  country,  at  this  moment  when 
I  am  going  to  fight  their  battle. 

"  May  God  bless  my  King  and  country, 
and  all  those   who  I  loved   dear.    My 
relatives  it  is  needless  to  mention  ;  they 
will,  of  course,  be  amply  provided  for. 
"  NELSON  &  BRONTE. 


Fitting  words  for  one  who  felt 
the  dark  shadow  of  death  drawing 
closer  and  closer  to  him,  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  distinct  in 
the  brilliant  light  of  victory. 

In  that  memorable  hour  he  wrote 
the  following  codicil  to  his  will — 

"  VICTORY,  October  the  21  st, 
1805,  then  in  sight  of  the 
combined  Fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  distant  about 
ten  miles. 

"  Whereas,  the  eminent  services  of 
Emma  Hamilton,  widow  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Win.  Hamilton,  have  been  of 
the  very  greatest  service  to  our  King  and 
country,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  without 
receiving  any  reward  from  either  our 
King  or  country: 

"  First,  That  she  obtained  the  King  of 
Spain's  letter  in  1 796  to  his  brother  the 
King  of  Naples,  acquainting  him  of  his 
intention  to  declare  war  against  England, 
and  from  which  letter  the  Ministry  sent 
out  orders  to  the  then  Sir  John  Jervis  to 
strike  a  stroke,  if  opportunity  oflFered, 
either  against  the  arsenals  of  Spain  or 
her  fleets :  that  neither  of  them  was 


"  Witness — Henry  Blackwood. 
T.  M.  Hardy." 

When  the  victory  was  won,  and 
the  victor  was  dying,  the  last  words 
he  spoke  were — 

"  Remember  that  I  leave  Lady 
Hamilton  and  my  daughter  Horatia 
as  a  legacy  to  my  country.  Never 
forget  Horatia."  He  became  inarti- 
culate. But  the  one  great  abiding 
principle  which  had  dictated  the  sig- 
nal that  flew  from  ship  to  ship  on 
that  morning  was  still  there.  With 
much  effort  he  distinctly  said  — 

"  T.UAXK    GrOD,   I    HAVE     DONE    MY 

DUTY."  He  closed  his  eyes— once 
more  opened  them-  and  the  mighty 
and  victorious  spirit  was  fled.* 

How  England  has  responded  to 
that  appeal  is  but  too  well  known. 

The  codicil  was  faithfully  delivered 
by  Captain  Blackwood  to  the  Rev. 
William  Nelson,  who,  with  his  wife 
and  family  (one  of  them  a  daughter 
who  had  been  under  her  exclusive 
care  for  six  years),  was  residing  with 
Lady  Hamilton.  He  suppressed  it 


*  Nelton  Despatchts,  vol.  vii.  p.  251. 
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until  the  day  when  .£120,000  was 
voted  in  Parliament  to  uphold  the 
name  and  title  of  the  hero,  when, 
dining  at  Lady  Hamilton's  table,  he 
produced  it ;  and,  throwing  it  to  her, 
coarsely  said,  she  might  now  do  with 
it  as  she  pleased.  Lady  Hamilton 
had  it  registered  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons the  next  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  words  to 
express  the  meanness  of  Nelson's 
brother.  He  fawned,  he  crawled,  he 
grovelled;  no  flattery  was  too  ful- 
some, no  adulation  too  abject,  to  ex- 
press his  devotion  to  Lady  Hamilton 
so  long  as  she  was  powerful  and  pro- 
sperous. He  intrusted  his  daughter, 
from  her  earliest  youth,  to  be  her 
habitual  companion.  He  sought  pre- 
ferment in  the  Church  through  her 
influence.  Writing  to  her  in  1801, 
he  says— 

"  I  am  told  there  are  two  or  three  very 
old  lives,  prebends  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
Minister's  gift — near  six  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  and  good  houses. 

"  The  deans  of  Hereford,  Exeter,  Lich- 
field  and  Coventry,  York  and  Winchester, 
are  old  men." 

But  soon  afterwards  his  ambition 
rose  above  prebendal  stalls  and  dean- 
eries. In  the  same  year  he  writes — 

"  Now  we  have  secured  the  peerage, 
we  have  only  one  thing  to  ask,  and  that 
is,  my  promotion  in  the  Church,  hand- 
somely and  honourably,  such  as  becomes 
Lord  Nelson's  brother  and  heir-apparent 
to  the  title.  No  put-off"  with,  small  beg- 
garly stalls.  Mr  Addington  must  be  kept 
steady  to  that  point.  I  am  sure  Nelson 
is  doing  everything  for  him.  But  a  word 
is  enough  for  your  good  sensible  heart." 

No  sooner  had  he  secured  for  him- 
self the  wealth  and  honours  earned 
by  Nelson,  than  he  was  the  first  to 
betray  and  desert  her. 

An  avenging  Nemesis  awaited  him. 
He  lived  to  old  age,  and  saw  his  only 
son  perish  before  him. 

"  ForBanquo's  issue  hadhe  filed  his  mind." 

No  drop  of  the  blood  of  that  de- 
generate brother  flows  in  the  veins 
of  the  present  inheritor  of  Nelson's 
honours. 

We  altogether  repudiate  the  doc- 
trine that  there  is  to  be  one  rule  of 
morality  for  one  man,  and  a  different 
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rule  for  another.  But  in  forming  a 
judgment  upon  character,  we  must 
take  the  whole  character  into  ac- 
count. A  man  is  not  poor  because 
his  debts  are  large.  His  wealth  is 
determined  not  by  the  amount  of 
items  on  the  debit  side  of  his  ac- 
count, but  by  the  balance  at  the 
end  of  it.  When  Mr  Peter  Per- 
kins abandons  his  middle-aged, 
uninteresting,  and  not  very  good- 
tempered  wife  for  society  more  agree- 
able to  his  taste,  he  becomes  bank- 
rupt in  morality.  He  owed  to  society 
an  observance  of  its  rules,  but  society 
owed  nothing  to  him.  When  some 
dashing  "Lorette"  terminates  her 
disreputable  career  by  marrying  a 
foolish  young  man  of  fortune  or  a 
superannuated  millionaire,  the  world 
pities  the  young  simpleton,  or  de- 
spises the  old  one,  and  troubles -it- 
self no  more  about  them.  If  Lady 
Hamilton's  career  had  terminated 
with  her  marriage,  we  should  by  this 
time  only  have  regarded  her  with  the 
same  kind  of  interest  which  induces 
us  to  ask,  as  we  gaze  on  the  canvass 
of  Reynolds,  who  was  Nelly  O'Brien 
or  Emily  Bertie?  But  with  her 
marriage  begins  the  other  side  of  the 
account.  What  does  the  world  owe 
to  Lady  Hamilton  1  England  owes 
her  the  victory  of  the  Nile.  That 
one  item  is  so  large  that  it  leads  one 
to  forget  the  other  acts  which  earned 
her  the  gratitude,  not  of  Nelson 
alone,  but  of  St  Vincent,  Troubridge, 
and  the  other  "  Lions  of  the  Deep  "  who 
shared  his  glory.  The  world  owes  to 
her  that  the  sister  of  Marie  Antoin- 
ette did  not  share  her  horrible  fate — 
that  another  head,  as  fair  as  that 
which  fell  into  the  basket  of  saw- 
dust in  front  of  the  Tuileries  on  the 
16th  of  October  1793,  did  not  roll 
on  the  scaffold  at  Naples  in  1799. 
When  we  come  to  take  the  account, 
as  it  stood  between  the  world  and 
Lady  Hamilton  when  it  finally 
closed  in  1815,  we  find  it  strangely 
changed  since  1791.  The  balance 
has  turned.  It  is  the  world,  it  is 
humanity  that  is  the  debtor.  It  is 
England  that  is  bankrupt,  and  re- 
pudiates her  debt. 

We  know  few  characters  of  which 
it  is  so  difficult  to  form  a  just  and 
impartial  estimate  as  that  of  Lady 
Hamilton.  Happily  it  is  not  our 
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duty  to  mete  out  reward  or  punish- 
ment. Few,  if  any,  have  ever  been 
exposed  to  such  dangers  and  such 
temptations.  The  most  precious  gifts 
of  Providence,  bodily  and  mental, 
which  were  lavished  upon  her  in  pro- 
fusion, were  but  so  many  additional 
snares  in  her  path.  "  With  all  her 
faults,"  says  one  who  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  extenuate  these  faults, 
"  her  goodness  of  heart  is  undeniable. 
She  was  the  frequent  intercessor  with 
Nelson  for  offending  sailors  ;  and  in 
every  vicissitude  of  her  fortune  she 
manifested  the  wannest  affection  for 
her  mother,  and  showed  the  greatest 
kindness  to  a  host  of  discreditable 
relations."  *  Her  husband,  with  his 
dying  breath,  bore  witness  that,  dur- 
ing "  the  ten  years  of  their  happy 
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union,  she  had  never,  in   thought, 
word,  or  deed,  offended  him." 

Of  her  virtues,  unhappily,  prudence 
was  not  one.  After  the  death  of 
Nelson,  and  the  disgraceful  disregard 
of  her  claims  by  the  Government, 
her  affairs  became  greatly  embar- 
rassed. Those  who  owed  wealth 
and  honour  to  Nelson,  and  who  had 
sunned  themselves  in  her  prosper- 
ity, shrunk  away  from  her.  In  her 
distress  she  wrote  a  most  touching 
letter  to  one  who  had  courted  her 
smiles  in  other  days,  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  imploring  him  to  buy  the 
little  estate  at  Merton,  which  had 
been  left  to  her  by  Nelson,  and  thus 
to  relieve  her  from  her  most  pressing 
embarrassments.  The  cold-hearted 
old  profligate  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  request  In  1813,  Emma  Hamil- 
ton was  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the 
King's  Bench.  Deserted  by  the  great, 
the  noble,  and  the  wealthy,  aban- 
doned by  the  heir  of  his  title  and  the 
recipient  of  his  hard-earned  rewards, 
she,  whom  Nelson  had  left  as  a 
legacy  to  his  country,  might  have 
died  in  a  jail.  From  this  fate  she 
was  saved  by  one  whose  name  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  brilliant  circle  who 
surrounded  her  but  a  few  short  years 
before.  Alderman  Joshua  Jonathan 
Smith  (let  all  honour  be  paid  to  his 
most  plebeian  name)  redeemed  his 
share  of  his  country's  debt,  and  ob- 
tained her  release,  bhe  fled  to  Calais, 


and,  soon  after  her  arrival,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Geo.  Rose,  who,  most  honourably 
to  himself,  had  been  unremitting, 
though  unsuccessful,  in  his  attempts 
to  enforce  her  claims  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"  HOTEL  DESSIK,  CALAIS, 
"July  4,  1813. 

"  We  arrived  here  safe,  my  dear  sir, 
after  three  days'  sickness  at  sea — as,  for 
precaution,  we  embarked  at  the  Tower. 
Mr  Smith  got  me  the  discharge  from 
Lord  Ellenborough. 

"  I  then  begged  Mr  Smith  to  withdraw 
his  bail,  for  I  would  have  died  in  prison 
sooner  than  that  good  man  should  have 
suffered  for  me ;  and  I  managed  so  well 
with  Horatia  alone,  that  I  was  at  Calais 
before  any  new  writs  could  be  issued  out 
against  me.  I  feel  so  much  better  from 
change  of  climate,  food,  air,  large  rooms, 
and  liberty,  that  there  is  a  chance  I  may 
live  to  see  my  dear  Horatia  brought  up. 
I  am  looking  out  for  a  lodging.  I  have 
an  excellent  Frenchwoman,  who  is  good 
at  everything ;  for  Horatia  and  myself, 
and  my  old  dame  who  is  coming,  will  be 
my  establishment.  Near  me  is  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  who  has  resided  here  for  twenty- 
five  years ;  who  has  a  day-school,  but  not 
for  eating  or  sleeping.  At  eight  in  the 
morning  I  take  Horatia;  fetch  her  at 
one  ;  at  three  we  dine  ;  and  then  in  the 
evening  we  walk.  She  learns  everything : 
piano,  harp,  languages  grammatically. 
She  knows  French  and  Italian  well,  but 
she  will  still  improve.  Not  any  girls 
but  those  of  the  first  families  go  there. 
Last  evening  we  walked  two  miles  to  a 
f$te  champStre  pour  les  bourgeois.  Every- 
body is  pleased  with  Horatia.  The 
General  and  his  good  old  wife  are  very 
good  to  us  ;  but  our  little  world  of  hap- 
piness is  in  ourselves.  If,  my  dear  sir, 
Lord  Sidmouth  would  do  something  for 
dear  Horatia,  so  that  I  can  be  enabled  to 
give  her  an  education,  and  also  for  her 
dress,  it  would  ease  me,  and  make  me 
very  happy.  Surely  he  owes  this  to 
Nelson.  For  God's  sake  do  try  for  me, 
for  you  do  not  know  how  limited  I  am. 
I  have  left  everything  to  be  sold  for  the 
creditors,  who  do  not  deserve  anything ; 
for  I  have  been  the  victim  of  artful  mer- 
cenary wretches,  and  my  too  great  libe- 
rality and  open  heart  has  been  the  dupe 
of  villains.  To  you,  sir,  I  trust,  for  my 
dearest  Horatia,  to  exert  yourself  for 
her,  and  that  will  be  an  easy  passport  for 
me."t 


*  Nelson  Despatches,  vol.  vii.  p.  890. 
t  Mary  of  Right  Hon.  Geo.  Rose,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 
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This  letter,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
dated  the  4th  of  July  1813.  In 
eighteen  months  more  the  strange 
eventful  life  of  Emma  Hamilton  was 
over.  She  died  in  a  house,  now  No. 
Ill  Rue  Franchise,  a  street  running 
parallel  with  the  southern  rampart 
of  the  town.  Calumny  has  been  busy 
even  with  her  deathbed.  It  was 
said  that  imaginary  phantoms  haunt- 
ed her ;  that  Caracciolo  was  ever  be- 
fore her  eyes ;  that  she  uttered  agon- 
ising screams  of  repentance;*  that 
she  could  not  endure  to  be  in  the 
dark  ;  that  she  had  fallen  into  intem- 
perate habits,  and  become  a  papist !  t 

There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in 
any  of  these  assertions.  J  Dr  Petti- 
grew,  speaking  from  information 
communicated  to  him  by  Mrs  Hun- 
ter of  Brighton,  says  : — 

"  This  excellent  lady  tells  me,  that  at 
the  time  Lady  Hamilton  was  at  Calais, 
she  was  also  there  superintending  the 
education  of  her  son  at  the  academy  of 
Mr  Mills.  She  resided  in  the  '  Grande 
Place,' and  became  acquainted  with  Mons. 
de  Rheims,  the  English  interpreter,  who 
persuaded  Mrs  Hunter  to  take  up  her 
residence  with  him  in  his  chateau,  which 
was  visited  by  many  English.  When 
Lady  Hamilton  fled  to  Calais,  Mons.  de 
Rheims  gave  her  one  of  his  small 
houses  to  live  in.  It  was  very  badly 
furnished.  Mrs  Hunter  was  in  the  habit 
of  ordering  meat  daily  at  a  butcher's  for 
a  favourite  little  dog,  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions  was  met  by  Mons.  de 
Rheims,  who  followed  her,  exclaiming, 
'Ah,  Madame!  ah,  Madame!  I  know 
you  to  be  good  to  the  English  ;  there  is 
a  lady  here  that  would  be  glad  of  the 
worst  bit  of  meat  you  provide  for  your 
dog.'  When  questioned  as  to  who  the 
lady  was,  and  promising  that  she  should 
not  want  for  anything,  he  declined  tell- 
ing, saying  that  she  was  too  proud  to  see 
any  one  ;  besides,  he  had  promised  her 
secresy.  Mrs  Hunter  begged  him  to 
provide  her  with  everything  she  required, 
wine,  &c.,  as  if  coming  from  himself,  and 
she  would  pay  for  it.  This  he  did  for 
some  time,  until  she  became  very  ill, 
when  he  pressed  her  to  see  the  lady  who 
had  been  so  kind  to  her  ;  and  upon 
hearing  that  her  benefactress  was  not 
a  person  of  title,  she  consented,  saw  her, 
thanked  her,  and  blessed  her.  A  few  days 
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after  she  ceased  to  live.  This  lady  describes 
her  to  me  as  exceedingly  beautiful  even 
in  death.  She  was  anxious  to  have  her 
interred  according  to  English  custom, 
for  which,  however,  she  was  only  laughed 
at,  and  poor  Emma  was  put  into  a  deal 
box  without  any  inscription.  All  that 
this  good  lady  states  she  was  permit- 
ted to  do,  was  to  make  a  kind  of  pall 
out  of  her  black  silk  petticoat,  stitched 
on  a  white  curtain."  § 

Not  a  Protestant  clergyman  was 
to  be  found  in  Calais,  and  the  solemn 
service  for  the  dead  was  read  over 
her  grave  by  an  Irish  half-pay  officer. 
Emma  Hamilton  sleeps  in  what  was 
once  the  pleasure-garden  of  a  woman 
almost  equally  famous  for  her  person- 
al charms  and  her  strange  adventures 
— the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Chudleigh, 
better  known  as  Duchess  of  Kings- 
town; It  was  consecrated  and  used 
as  a  cemetery  until  1816.  It  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  timber- 
yard,  and  no  trace  remains  of  the 
grave  of  her  whom  Nelson,  with  his 
dying  voice,  bequeathed  to  the  grati- 
tude of  his  country ! 

In  the  office  of  the  Juge  de  Paix 
is  an  inventory  of  the  effects  of 
which  she  died  possessed.  They  are 
estimated  as  of  the  value  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  francs — 
about  nine  pounds  sterling.  Besides 
this  there  were  some  duplicates  for 
articles  of  plate  and  trinkets,  which 
had  been  pawned  at  the  Mont  de 
Pie'te. 

The  Rev.  Earl  Nelson  came  over 
to  demand  this  property  !  but  he 
declined  to  pay  any  expenses  that 
had  been  incurred.  ||  These  were  dis- 
charged by  Alderman  Smith  and  Mr 
Cadogan,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Ho- 
ratia  was  taken  to  Nelson's  sister, 
Mrs  Matcham. 

In  the  Records  of  the  Municipality 
of  Calais  is  the  following  entry  : — 

"  A.  D.  1815.  Janvier  15.— Dame  Em- 
ma Lyons,  age"e  de  51  ans,  nee  a  Lan- 
cashire en  Angleterre ;  domicilie'eaCalais, 
fille  de  Henry  Lyons,  et  de  Marie  Kidd ; 
Veuve  de  William  Hamilton,  est  dece'de' 
le  15  Janvier,  1815,  a  une  heure  apres 
midi  au  domicile  du  Sieur  Damy,  Rue 
Fran^aise."  TT 
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OUR  POSITION  WITH   CHINA. 


IT  is  difficult  to  realise  our  pre- 
sent position  with  respect  to  the 
Chinese  Empire.  Like  everything  else 
connected  with  that  land  of  grotesque 
contrarieties,  it  is  a  strange  fact, 
whilst  we  are  trading  with  its  citi- 
zens, paying  export  dues  to  its  cus- 
tomhouses, obligingly  suppressing 
native  piracy,  and  our  Minister  cor- 
responding with  its  mandarins,  with 
all  the  charming  ceremony  and  forms 
that  have,  in  the  old  day,  been  laid 
down  by  Confucius  and  Chutze,  and 
are  the  present  delight  of  our  con- 
sular dignities — that  at  the  same 
time  we,  and  "  nos  chers  allieY'  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  are 
directing,  with  "  slow  and  measured 
footsteps,"  a  huge  military  and  naval 
expedition  against  the  Emperor  and 
Court. 

As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember 1859 — six  long  months  since 
— the  sad  news  of  a  foul  dishonour  to 
our  flag  reached  Great  Britain.  The 
blood  of  four  hundred  slain  and 
wounded,  the  honour  of  a  defeated 
squadron  and  an  insulted  Ambassa- 
dor, called  for  retribution,  and  a  re- 
assertion  of  our  military  prestige, 
yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  wipe 
off  the  sorrow  inflicted  upon  us.  It 
is  true,  vessels  are  now  tossing  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  laden 
with  munitions  of  war,  and  filled 
with  troops — it  is  true  that  the 
Himalaya,  artillerymen  and  Arm- 
strong's guns,  have  been  sent  to 
Alexandria,  and  that  troops  from 
India  are  slowly  finding  their  way 
to  Canton  and  Hong-Kong.  But, 
for  all  this,  no  decided  policy  has 
been  adopted.  We  are  waiting  to 
see  whether  the  Emperor  of  China 
will  not  give  us  a  loophole  where- 
by to  escape  the  risk  and  trouble  of 
redressing  our  wrongs,  and  reassert- 
ing pur  dignity.  Lord  John  is  ex- 
pecting Mr  Bruce's  despatches,  and 
hopes  to  find  reason  suddenly  dis- 
played in  the  cunning  brain  of  a 
Pekinese  councillor ;  whilst.no  doubt, 
Mr  Bruce  is  quite  as  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  Lord  John's  policy  upon  the 
Question  to  develop  itself,  and  is  evi- 
dently not  going  to  commit  himself 


to  press  hostile  measures  upon  a  Cab- 
inet which  cares  little  for  the  points 
of  national  honour  involved  in  the 
question,  provided  they  do  not  find  in 
the  Peiho  affair  of  '59  as  great  a  stum- 
bling-block as  the  lorcha  affair  of  '56. 
Lord  John  is  waiting  for  informa- 
tion ;  Mr  Bruce  for  instructions.  Ad- 
miral Hope  is  getting  his  squadron 
ready  for  action ;  and  the  whole  avail- 
able resources  of  China  are  being 
directed  to  the  defence  of  the  cap- 
ital and  of  the  adjacent  province. 
Vast  quantities  of  arms  and  pow- 
der have  been  imported  into  Cnina, 
and  one  correspondent  tells  us  "  that 
every  Chinaman  who  can  buy  a  rifle 
is  doing  so" — a  figure  of  speech 
which,  though  doubtless  exaggerated, 
means  much. 

It  was  not  for  nearly  six  weeks 
after  the  news  of  the  repulse  of  Ad- 
miral Hope's  squadron  reached  Eng- 
land, that  naval  reinforcements  were 
despatched  to  him ;  and  they,  of 
course,  had  a  five  months'  sea-pass- 
age before  them.  It  was  not  until 
Christmas  that  the  French  expedi- 
tion left  the  ports  of  France.  It  has 
only  been  by  the  last  mail  that  we 
have  distinctly  heard  of  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Anglo-Indian  forces  to 
China. 

What  can  have  occasioned  this 
delay?  Great  Britain,  ever  ready 
to  cover  the  seas  with  her  fleets, 
surely  did  not  require  all  this  time 
to  support  a  defeated  squadron  ? 
We  may  hope  that,  had  our  Ad- 
miral been  repulsed  or  defeated  by 
a  Russian  force,  instead  of  Chinese 
forts,  on  the  24th  June  1859,  we 
should  not  have  had  to  look  in  vain, 
as  we  did  in  the  last  Indian  mails, 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of 
a  single  naval  support.  Oh,  no !  It 
is  evidently  a  feigned  appearance  of 
want  of  energy  and  readiness;  and 
woe  betide  France  or  Russia  if  they 
estimate  our  preparation  by  the  late 
display.  Unreasonable  people  might 
say  that,  with  the  steam-navies  of 
England  afloat  in  the  East,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  idle  in  our 
home  ports,  together  with  the  use  of 
electric  telegraphs,  which  have  for  ten 
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months  connected  Aden  with  Down- 
ing Street,  a  better  display  of  energy 
and  combination  might  have  been  ef- 
fected;— one  which  would  have  shown 
Europe,  where  every  nation  is  closely 
watching  us,  and  marking  how  we 
are  likely  to  come  out  of  the  great 
right  hereafter  to  be  fought  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  world — that  England's 
navy  can  be  concentrated  with  greater 
rapidity  than  ever,  and  protect  with 
overpowering  force  any  point  at  which 
her  interests  or  her  honour  may  be 
threatened.  The  unreasonable  ones 
might  say  it  was  a  good  opportunity 
lost  of  showing  what  could  be  done, 
and  that  at  little  cost. 

But  let  us  tell  these  unreasonable 
people,  that,  apart  from  some  deep 
strategical  reasons,  which,  if  divulged, 
would  probably  be  unappreciated,  or 
be  incomprehensible  to  ordinary  mor- 
tals, there  is  a  wind  which  blows  in 
the  East  called  a  monsoon  / — it  is  a 
terrible  wind,  one  of  exceeding  force 
— one  to  which  all  seamanship,  stra- 
tegy, and  naval  combination  must 
give  way.  Born  ashore,  as  we  lands- 
men are,  it  is  evidently  impossible 
for  us  to  comprehend  this  great  wind. 
This  monsoon  has  prevented  energy 
and  decision  being  displayed;  this 
monsoon  it  is  which  causes  us  now  to 
send  our  poor  soldiers  in  sailing-ships 
to  China  at  the  hottest  instead  of  the 
coolest  season  of  the  year.  It  is  in- 
deed a  wondrous  wind  ;  we  have 
evidently  nothing  like  it  in  Europe, 
and  God  defend  us  from  it. 

On  inquiring  about  it  at  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Steam  Company's 
office,  the  officials  smiled  mysterious- 
ly, excused  themselves  from  talking 
too  much  of  the  north-east  monsoon, 
as  they  had  a  very  handsome  Govern- 
ment subsidy  for  carrying  the  mails, 
and  too  much  communicativeness  up- 
on their  part  might  be  objected  to  ; 
but  this  they  allowed,  that  two  small 
P.  and  0.  steamers,  of  no  great 
power,  and  remarkably  aged,  did  do 
battle  with  this  monsoon  twice  a- 
month  during  the  whole  Chinese  win- 
ter, and  seldom  if  ever  failed  to  make 
head  against  it.  We  must  acknow- 
ledge that  we  were  only  the  more 
puzzled  ;  and  that  a  monsoon  is,  in 
pur  opinion,  a  terrible  bogie,  rank- 
ing with  the  mysterious  "  Tom-tom" 


of  which  Charles  Dickens  tells  us  in 
his  inimitable  sketch  of  Major  Helves. 
That  distinguished  individual  re- 
lated to  the  passengers  in  a  Graves- 
end  boat  all  the  wonders  of  the  East, 
and  of  his  terrible  conflicts  with 
tigers,  and  other  noxious  creatures, 
until  having  worked  them  into  a  state 
of  mystification,  he  described  as  a 
climax,  after  a  severe  fray  with  a 
perfect  "  Shitan  "  of  a  tiger,  how  his 
dear  friend,  the  Raj  ah  Ru  m-chow-dar, 
suddenly  grasped  him  by  the  arm 
and  beat  a  retreat,  muttering,  "  By 
the  Shastre,  Helves,  my  boy  !  there 
is  a  Tom-tom  !"  "A  Tom-tom  !"  ex- 
claimed the  breathless  audience.  "  A 
Tom-tom  !"  replied  the  Major,  in  still 
more  solemn  tones  ;  and  leaving  the 
curious  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  Tom-tom  of  a  wind,  we 
say  with  the  Admiralty,  "  Sirs,  there 
is  a  monsoon ! "  We  wonder  much, 
yet  opine  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  our  seamen  will  laugh  at 
monsoons ;  and  that  it  will  take  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  fierce  wind 
to  prevent  us  hereafter  retrieving  a 
defeat  in  something  less  than  a 
twelvemonth,  in  a  part  of  the  world 
which  the  date  of  letters  from  Shang- 
hai tells  us  is  only  six  weeks  distant 
from  London. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
delay  has  been  injurious  to  public 
interests.  We  should  therefore  de- 
sire to  know  whence  that  delay  has 
arisen,  except  for  the  causes  we  have 
playfully  alluded  to.  We  can  per- 
fectly understand  that  troops  could 
not  be  spared  from  India  until  the 
campaign  in  the  Terrai  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  But  what  prevented 
half-a-dozen  regiments  being  sent, 
vid  Alexandria  and  Suez,  from  the 
Mediterranean?  and  why  could  not 
the  steam- fleet  of  the  Indian  navy 
have  carried  them  to  China  ?  It  is 
stil  1  puzzling  to  appreciate  the  motives 
which  have  influenced  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  who,  after  all,  is  the  prime 
mover,  and  might  be  supposed  to  care 
less  about  monsoons  than  those  who 
only  associate  monsoons  with  long 
cruises  in  sailing-ships. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he 
(Lord  John  Russell)  believes  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  to  have  been  one 
likely  to  redound  to  the  interests, 
commercial  if  not  political,  of  Great 
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Britain,  and  that  he  desires  to  see  it 
ratified.  He  knew,  six  months  ago, 
that  his  subordinate,  Mr  Bruce,  in 
attempting  to  obtain  that  ratifica- 
tion, had  been  violently  and  insolently 
received,  and  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment did  then,  and  have  since, 
repudiated  every  one  of  the  conces- 
sions in  the  Treaty  which  rendered 
it  of  the  slightest  value  to  us.  He 
has  subsequently  approved  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Mr  Bruce,  and  in  com- 
mon with  his  Queen,  and  the  heads 
and  representatives  of  this  great 
country,  lauded  the  noble  self-sacri- 
fice and  heroic  devotion  of  the  small 
band  of  seamen  who  essayed,  in  June 
1859,  to  punish  the  perfidious  Court 
of  Pekin.  Yet  up  to  to-day,  March 
10,  1860,  he,  Lord  Johr.  Russell,  is 
not  prepared  to  state  what  course 
the  Government  intend  to  take  with 
respect  to  China  ;  and  he  has  not  as 
yet  boldly  announced  his  intention  of 
punishing  the  Government  of  China 
for  their  broken  treaty-engagements 
or  their  treachery,  and  even  leaves  it 
an  open  question  whether  the  shame 
inflicted  upon  the  navy  of  England 
is,  or  is  not,  to  be  wiped  off. 

But  for  the  oracle  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  British  public  would  still  be  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  as  totheintentionsof 
our  Foreign  Secretary.  Napoleon  the 
Third  has,  however,  spoken,  and  we 
know  Lord  Palmerston  s  Ministry  too 
well  not  to  feel  sure  that  where  the 
Frenchman  leads  they  will  follow. 

Lord  John,  in  February,  assures 
the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
waiting  for  one  more  despatch  from 
Mr  Bruce,  and  has  subsequently  in- 
formed us  that  that  one  despatch 
did  not  contain  the  information  he 
wanted.  Within  the  last  few  days 
Lord  John  has  faintly  sketched 
out  his  milk-and-water  policy.  It 
amounts  to  this  :  that  if  the  Em- 
peror of  China  will  apologise  for  the 
slaughter  of  four  hundred  English- 
men, he  will  be  content  with  a  simple 
ratification; — no  indemnity  for  the 
past,  no  guarantees  for  the  future, 
are  to  be  asked. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  informed 
that  war  with  China  is  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  war,  one  involving 
great  risks  to  the  revenue  of  Britain, 
and  one  in  which  we  must  be  careful, 
in  punishing  the  enemy,  not  to  be 


injuring  ourselves.  Let  all  this  be 
granted.  But  what  has  been  gained, 
we  ask,  by  our  dilatory  proceedings, 
excepting  that  the  Court  of  Pekin 
has  entirely  misunderstood  our  delay, 
and  that  time  has  been  given  it 
to  be  better  able  to  resist  us  in  en- 
forcing our  treaty  -  rights  ?  Lord 
Elgin,  we  are  told,  is  now  going  to 
be  sent  to  China.  We  know  that  his 
Lordship  offered  his  services  as  far 
back  as  last  October — why  was  he 
not  then  sent  ?  His  appearance 
there,  accompanied  by  such  a  force 
as  should  have  been  in  China  by 
Christmas  Day,  would  have  had  a 
great  moral  effect  upon  the  Court 
of  Pekin.  His  name  is  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  Chinamen  with 
defeat  of  their  forts  and  armies, 
and  the  submission  of  their  Emperor 
— his  sudden  return  there  with  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war  would  have 
alarmed,  and  probably  paralysed,  the 
war-party  in  the  councils  of  the  Em- 
peror. No  :  instead  of  this  straight- 
forward line,  the  only  one  consistent 
with  our  dignity  when  dealing  with 
Easterns,  we  have  allowed  a  mer- 
cantile class-interest  to  paralyse  the 
strong  arm  of  England,  and  to  mul- 
tiply the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
path  of  the  future  diplomatist  and 
executive. 

Lord  John  Russell,  and  we  may  say 
the  statesmen  of  England,  have  only 
had  to  choose  between  Imperial  and 
class  interests — it  is  strange  that  they 
should  have  found  it  necessary  to  be 
so  long  in  deciding  which  part  to 
take.  Any  one  who  will  wade 
through  the  files  of  the  English 
journals  published  in  China  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  will  be 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  first 
host  i  li  ty  our  Amba  ssador  experienced , 
in  return  for  having  opened  up  the 
Empire  of  China  to  the  merchants, 
missionaries,  and  travellers  of  the 
world,  emanated  from  our  communi- 
ties resident  at  the  five  ports. 

They  were  quite  as  obstructive  to 
Lord  Elgin  in  1857-58  as  the  mer- 
chants of  1842-43  were  to  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger.  Their  policy  was  not  the 
policy  of  England.  Their  profits  were 
enormous,  they  could  hardly  be  in- 
creased, and  it  was  easy  to  surmise 
that  they  might  be  lessened  by  any 
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great  or  startling  changes.  Over 
every  dinner-table,  in  every  place  of 
resort,  the  acts  of  the  Ambassador 
were  canvassed,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Chinese  servants,  who  again  sold 
the  opinions  expressed  by  their  mas- 
ters to  the  officials  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  In  this  way,  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  long  before  Lord  Elgin 
left  China,  the  Court  of  Pekin  had 
fully  learnt  how  nearly  a  counter 
policy,  which  was  that  of  the  Hong- 
Kong  mercantile  community,  had 
foiled  Lord  Elgin  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  negotiations  of  Tientsin,  and 
that,  had  that  interested  policy  suc- 
ceeded, the  Emperor  Hienfung  would 
have  been  saved  the  concession  of  all 
that  was  new  in  the  Treaty. 

The  fact  that  Lord  Elgin  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  wrong  by  Sir 
John  Bowring  and  Admiral  Seymour 
in  having  gone  at  all  to  the  north, 
was  well  known  in  the  yamuns  of 
Hwashana  and  Kweiliang.  Once 
aware  of  all  this,  it  would  have  been 
very  unlike  the  Chinese  Government 
had  they  not  made  one  more  effort  to 
shake  themselves  clear  of  the  conces- 
sions they  had  lately  made.  The  war- 
party  was  allowed  to  act  upon  their 
own  responsibility,  and  if  possible 
subvert  the  new  Treaty.  They  have 
done  so,  and  at  this  moment  the  old 
Treaty  of  Nankin,  not  that  of  Tientsin, 
is  the  basis  upon  which  we  are  trad- 
ing with  China.  Such  were  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Hong-Kong  counter 
policy. 

It  was  not  until  this  "blow-up" 
of  the  Treaty  was  brought  about  in 
China,  that  the  policy  of  the  local 
traders  was  likely  to  have  much 
weight  in  England.  Since  then, 
however,  we  have  met  with  it  in 
many  quarters,  under  all  shapes  and 
guises.  The  English  merchants  en- 
gaged in  the  Chinese  trade  are  not 
perhaps  very  numerous,  but  they  are 
extremely  wealthy,  and  possess,  for 
their  numbers,  great  interest.  Firms 
that  can  allow  members  to  retire  on 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  the  course  of  every  few 
years,  are  by  no  means  despicable 
either  in  family  connection,  social 
position,  or  territorial  status,  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  fight  they  are  now 
making,  and  the  specious  arguments 
they  advance  on  behalf  really  of  their 


vested  interests,  must  not  be  under- 
valued. They  beg  us  to  let  things 
be.  Provided  we  correct  a  few  of  the 
most  glaring  defects  in  the  old  tariff, 
they  would  be  well  content  to  see  the 
streams  of  commerce  flow  as  they  do 
at  present.  They  want  us  to  accept 
as  inevitable  a  chronic  state  of 
petty  hostility  between  consuls  and 
mandarins,  a  triennial  war,  periodic 
captures  of  Canton,  burnings  of  Brit- 
ish mercantile  dwellings,  and  exac- 
tion of  large  indemnifications.  They 
allow,  it  maybe,  an  inconvenience  to 
the  Exchequer,  an  injustice  and  hard- 
ship to  the  tax-payer  at  home.  But 
is  not  that  better,  their  wisdom  tells 
them,  than  an  extension  of  British 
relations  with  China,  which  shall 
stop  all  smuggling  1  —  is  not  that 
better  than  an  immense  influx  ot 
fresh  merchants  and  fresh  capital, 
with  increased  competition,  lower 
prices,  and  lower  profits?  It  is 
true  that  the  imports  of  .England 
into  China  are  as  nothing,  compared 
to  the  exports,  and  the  balance  of 
trade  against  us  at  Shanghai  alone 
last  year  was  more  than  five  millions 
in  hard  silver ;  but  what  care  they  1 
Their  profits  consist  in  the  export  of 
tea  and  silk ;  and  the  more  limited 
the  area  from  which  tea  and  silk  are 
drawn,  the  more  scarce  the  article 
maybe  made  to  appear,  and  the  higher 
the  price  that  can  be  exacted.  Never 
did  monopoly  establish  herself  more 
firmly  under  the  guise  of  free-trade, 
than  she  has  done  in  the  trade  of 
the  five  ports  of  China — never  were 
specious  arguments  more  plentiful 
on  behalf  of  a  close  corporation,  than 
will  be  and  have  been  advanced  by 
those  directly  interested  in  the  pre- 
sent trade  of  China.  It  is,  we  much 
fear,  their  arguments  and  their  in- 
fluence which  have  alarmed  the  For- 
eign Secretary  of  Great  Britain,  and 
threaten  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturer  and  consumer  at 
home  to  the  vested  rights  of  the  ex- 
porters from  China.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  will,  in  the  long-run, 
succeed  in  their  policy.  The  sound 
good-sense  of  this  country  will  out- 
ride eventually  all  their  jog-along 
theories.  But  what  we  desire  to  see 
now,  when  we  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, and  right  is  on  our  side,  is, 
that  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in 
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China  be  worthy,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  dignity  and  honour  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  interests  and 
pockets  of  the  heavily  taxed  millions 
at  home  be  consulted,  instead  of  that 
of  a  hundred  commercial  magnates, 
•who  retail  us  tea  and  silk  at  cent  per 
cent  profits. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  endeavour 
to  show  what  must  be  the  effect  of 
a  general  opening  up  of  the  trade  of 
China,  and  of  our  right  of  access  to 
all  its  many  provinces  ;  and  then  we 
think  we  can  prove  that,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure  to  the  Government, 
we  may  so  manage  that  none  of  the 
present  trade  of  China  shall  be  af- 
fected, and  that  the  country  whence 
we  now  draw  our  teas  and  silks  shall 
be  left  unscathed  by  our  fleets  and 
armies. 

Let  our  reader  spread  before  him 
a  map  of  China,  and.  the  better  to 
appreciate  its  size  and  area,  he  must 
remember  that  it  is  about  equal  to 
Europe,  supposing  the  latter  was  a 
square,  without  including  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  But  bear  in  mind  that 
China  is  blessed  with  a  far  richer  soil, 
abounding  in  products  which  Europe 
has  to  send  for  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  ;  and  that  if  between  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic, 
between  the  Frozen  Ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean,  we  can  muster  three 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants, 
China  can  boast  of  four  hundred  mil- 
lions, living  under  one  form  of  govern- 
ment, one  written  language,  and  one 
code  of  laws.  This  vast  country, 
this  heaving  mass  of  living  creatures, 
is  placed  at  the  most  remote  point  of 
the  globe  with  respect  to  Europe  ; 
it  wants  nothing  from  us,  though 
we  require  much  from  it.  There  is 
not  a  province  in  China  which  does 
not  produce  some  article  of  actual 
necessity  or  luxury  for  Europe,  and 
at  the  same  time,  out  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  which  China  is  divided 
into,  there  are  as  yet  only  four,*  situ- 
ated on  the  south-east  seaboard,  to 
which  Europeans  have  obtained  ac- 
cess, and  even  their  resources  are 
but  very  partially  known.  Access  to 
these  four  provinces  only  dates  back 
to  1842  :  and  prior  to  that,  from  the 
year  1549  (for  three  centuries,  in 


short),  all  the  trade  of  Europe  with 
the  great  Empire  of  China  was  re- 
stricted to  the  single  port  and  pro- 
vince of  Canton.  We  have  but  to 
turn  back  to  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates, the  pamphlets  and  writings, 
of  1830-1840,  to  be  able  to  point  our, 
almost  word  for  word,  the  very  same 
arguments  against  the  extension  01 
trade  beyond  Canton,  and  of  the 
danger  of  touching  a  commerce  so 
lucrative  to  the  merchant  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  Exchequer,  as  are  at 
present  being  used  to  frighten  us 
from  any  further  progress  in  a  direc- 
tion which  experience  tells  us  is  the 
right  one. 

Since  we  have  traded  with  four,  in- 
stead of  one  province  in  China,  the 
tea-trade  of  Britain  has  more  than 
tripled,  and  nearly  all  that  tea  comes 
from  a  limited  area,  which  may  be 
best  defined  by  drawing  a  line  north- 
ward from  Canton,  and  westward 
from  Shanghai,  until  they  meet.  The 
portion  of  China  enclosed  by  those 
two  lines  represents  the  region  from 
which  we  procure  nearly  all  our  teas. 
But  do  not  suppose  that  the  Chin- 
ese of  all  the  rest  of  China  are  de- 
pendent upon  this  same  district 
for  tea :  no,  nearly  all  China  pro- 
duces quite  as  good  tea,  but  the 
price  ot  carriage,  and  the  distance 
from  the  five  open  ports,  place  the 
purchase  of  those  teas  put  of  our 
power.  In  proof  of  this,  we  will 
quote  the  Russian  tea-trade,  which 
may  now  be  called  the  Siberian  trade, 
Russia  proper  having  wisely  decided 
upon  abandoning  the  overland  route 
for  her  commerce,  and  being  about 
to  enter  as  a  competitor  in  the 
same  markets  as  ourselves.  This 
Siberian  tea-trade  has  increased  57£ 
per  cent  within  the  last  ten  years. 
The  teas  are  exported  from  the 
remote  north-west  provinces  of  Stz- 
chuen,  Kansoo,  and  Shansi ;  they  are 
of  the  best  quality,  for  the  good  de- 
scriptions will  only  pay  for  the  ex- 
pensive land-carriage  ;  and  we  know 
that  in  1850  nearly  ten  million 
pounds  of  tea  were  carried  out  of 
China  by  this  route,  and  that  the 
supply  was  simply  limited  to  the 
demand; — had  fifty  times  as  much 
been  required,  it  would  have  been 


*  Quang-tung,  Fokien,  Chekiang,  and  Kiang-su. 
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supplied.  In  the  bygone  year,  we 
find  that  Great  Britain  exported 
from  China  nearly  fifty-five  million 
pounds  of  tea,  an  increase  over  the 
year  '58  of  nigh  upon  thirty  million 
pounds  ;  and  that  the  United  States, 
in  like  manner,  carried  off  twenty- 
three  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  of 
tea,  or  five  million  pounds  increase. 
Yet  for  all  this  the  myriads  of 
China  have  nowhere  missed  their 
constant  beverage,  whilst  the  poor 
artisan's  home  in  Europe  still  often 
lacks  it,  in  consequence  of  its  great 
price.  The  consumption  of  tea  is 
everywhere  increasing ;  its  imports 
into  Europe  and  America  are  steadily 
multiplying  ;  the  price  of  the  article 
apart  from  taxes  is  still  excessive. 
The  very  tea  that  the  wife  of  the  poor 
English  labourer  pays  2s.  lOd.  or  3s. 
a-pound  for — and  even  at  that- price 
it  is  adulterated  with  every  abomina- 
tion under  heaven— sells  on  the  spot 
where  it  is  produced  at  80  cash  per 
catty,  or  in  rough  terms,  3d.  a-pound 
English.*  Who  is  it  that  takes  the 
remaining  2s.  6d.  for  delivering  a 
pound  of  tea  at  our  doors  ?  Is  it  the 
mandarin,  the  merchant,  or  Mr  Glad- 
stone 1 — it  matters  little.  One  thing 
is  very  certain,  that  the  half-crown 
does  not  go  into  the  hands  of  the  poor 
Chinese  tea-producer,  and  that  it 
comes  out  of  the  hard-earned  wages  of 
the  English  labourer,  or  starving  half- 
pay  officer.  The  Times,  through  its 
correspondent,  Mr  Wingrove  Cooke, 
let  .us,  two  years  since,  into  some  of 
the  secrets  of  the  tea  trade  ;  we  com- 
mend his  information,  since  repub- 
lished  in  the  form  of  a  book,  to  the 
consideration  of  our  apparently  puz- 
zled Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as 
well  as  to  Mr  Gladstone.  We  are 
there  shown,  in  the  twenty-third 
chapter,  how  wonderfully  skilful  the 
Chinese  authorities  have  been  in  ab- 
stracting revenue  from  teas,  directly 
they  found  them  passing  from  hand 
to  hand  as  an  article  of  foreign  com- 
merce. We  are  told  that  in  the  be- 
ginning, nay,  until  very  lately,  the 
only  tax  upon  tea  was  in  the  form  of 
a  small  impost — levied  as  a  land-tax 
at  so  much  per  rood,  paid  by  the 


tea-grower  ;  and  that  if  it  passed  to 
Shanghai  through  the  provincial  cap- 
ital Hang-chow-foo,  a  registry  tax 
of  3  cents  per  133  Ib.  was  exacted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  local  govern- 
ment ;  but  that  at  this  hour  that  tax 
has  been  increased  to  3d.  per  pound, 
— thus  at  once  doubling  the  original 
cost  of  the  tea  besides  which,  every 
district  between  the  point  of  growth 
and  port  of  export  takes  an  ad- 
ditional "squeeze"  out  of  us,  until 
nearly  6d.  per  pound  is  paid  in  dues 
upon  tea  originally  worth  only  3d. 
per  pound. 

Now  it  is  evident  from  this,  that 
to  have  cheap  tea  we  must  buy  our 
teas  upon  the  tea-farms,  and  pay  one 
fair  tax  instead  of  a  dozen  irregular 
ones.  As  a  proof  of  how  we  gain  by 
proximity  to  th'e  tea-bearing  districts, 
we  are  informed  that  every  chest 
of  tea  embarked  at  Foo-chow-foo 
escapes  with  exactly  13  shillings  per 
chest  less  transit -tax  than  those 
passing  to  Shanghai ;  and  Mr  Cooke 
very  justly  estimates  that,  if  we 
could  (as  we  shall  do  by  the  Treaty 
of  1858)  ascend  the  Yang-tse-Keang, 
and  at  Hankow,  or  on  the  shores  of 
the  Poyang  and  Tun-ting  lakes,  em- . 
bark  our  own  purchases  of  the  Hou- 
pak  teas,  we  should  save  exactly 
60  shillings  of  transit  -  duty  upon 
every  133  Ib.  of  the  leaf.  The  Treaty 
of  Tientsin,  in  Articles  9,  10,  and  28, 
exactly  meets  our  wants  in  this 
respect.  We  are  thereby  granted 
"  the  right  to  travel  for  pleasure  or 
purposes  of  trade  to  all  parts  of  the 
interior  of  China,"  and  "  no  opposi- 
tion shall  be  offered  to  the  traveller 
or  merchant  in  the  hiring  of  persons 
or  vessels  for  the  carriage  of  their 
baggage  or  merchandise."  "  British 
merchant-ships  shall  have  authority 
to  trade  upon  the  Yang-tse ; "  and 
"  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  any 
British  subject,  desiring  to  con- 
vey produce  purchased  inland  to  a 
port,  or  to  convey  imports  from  a 
port  to  an  inland  market,  to  clear  his 
goods  of  all  transit-duties  by  pay- 
ment of  a  single  charge,"  and  "  the 
amount  of  this  charge  shall  be  calcu- 
lated as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 


*  Taking  1200  cash  as  equal  to  4s.  2d.,  or  a  dollar,  and  the  catty  at  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  English.  Our  authority  as  to  the  price  of  tea  is  Mr  Fortune's  valuable 
work,  The  Tea  Districts  of  China. 
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rate  of  2£  per  cent  ad  valorem  !" 
There  is  only  one  Haw  in  these  im- 
portant Articles,  namely,  that  the 
clause  (10)  with  respect  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Yang-tse  for  our  shipping, 
is  made  contingent  upon  the  sup- 
pression of  rebellion  in  China  !  This 
defect  Lord  Elgin  should  be  directed 
to  remedy  at  once ;  and  we  shall 
then,  as  neutrals,  pass  and  repass  the 
rebel  posts  without  let  or  hindrance 
to  the  military  proceedings  of  Tae- 
pings  or  Imperialists. 

Can  any  sane  person  suppose  that 
we,  the  consumers  at  home,  have  not  a 
large  and  direct  interest  in  this  pro- 
mised condition  of  the  tea  trade,  and 
that  by  it  alone  we  may  hope  to  pay 
less  for  a  beverage  which  has  become 
almost  a  necessary  of  life  in  every 
English  household,  and  a  most  im- 
portant article  of  national  consump- 
tion 1 — for  it  represents  in  money  the 
gross  amount  of  six  millions  sterling, 
even  if  there  was  not  a  pound  of  tea 
consumed  at  more  than  3  shillings 
a-pound.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  natural  that  the  wholesale 
importers  of  tea  into  this  country 
must  have  every  reason  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  their  present 
profit,  and,  if  appealed  to  for  infor- 
mation, that  they  very  naturally  say, 
"  Pray,  let  well  alone  ;"  and  that  is 
exactly  what  they  are  now  doing. 

We  seek  in  vain,  except  from  those 
who  are  not  China  merchants,  for  any 
information  relative  tothe  price  of  tea 
in  the  place  of  growth,  to  the  charges 
which  must  justly  be  incurred  in 
conveying  it  to  England,  or  for  any 
proposition  for  the  reduction  in  price 
of  this  important  staple.  A  book* 
has  appeared  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  written  by  a  gentleman  who 
says  he  resided  twelve  years  in  China 
in  a  mercantile  capacity ;  the  matter 
is  very  thin,  very  disjointed,  and 
charmingly  dogmatical.  The  author 
writes  of  everything  but  the  very 
points  he  must  be  most  enlightened 
upon,  that  of  the  price  of  tea  and  silk. 
He  assures  us  that  the  rebels  of  China 
are  a  charming  set  of  Christian  cut- 
throats; that  Admiral  Seymour's 
strategy  and  policy  were  most  per- 
fect ;  and  the  capture  of  Canton  ef- 
fected upon  a  plan  communicated 
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privately  by  the  author !  He  charges 
Sir  John  Bowring  and  English  naval 
officers  with  often  putting  to  death 
shiploads  of  peaceful  Chinese  traders, 
in  their  zeal  for  the  suppression  of 
piracy.  He  shows  a  particular  ab- 
horrence for  Messrs  Wade  and  Lay, 
of  the  British  Consular  staff,  appar- 
ently for  no  other  reason  than  that 
those  gentlemen  have  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  suppression  of  frauds 
upon  the  Chinese  customs.  He  does 
not  like  Lord  Elgin,  and  thinks  but 
slightingly  of  his  Treaty.  He  holds  out 
no  hope  of  our  obtaining  teas  or  silk  in 
greater  quantities,  and  consequently 
at  cheaper  rates.  He  sees  no  prospect 
of  our  succeeding  in  beating  the 
Chinese  handloom  weavers,  as  we 
have  done  those  of  Hindostan ;  and, 
in  fact,  his  views  of  Chinese  trade, 
and  of  the  opening  up  of  that  vast 
empire  to  the  action  of  European 
energy,  civilisation,  and  capital,  arc 
thoroughly  Confucian.  He  is  a  per- 
fect Chinaman,  and  his  creed  is  com- 
prised in  two  sentences,  which  we  give 
verbatim.  "  I  would,"  says  the  resid- 
ent, "condemn  the  unrestricted  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers,  and  think  that 
good  might  be  done  if  the  navigation 
on  the  coast  was  restricted  also"  ! ! ! 
These  are  the  authorities  whom  we 
are  to  receive  as  oraoles — these  are 
the  people  who  are  hampering  the 
action  of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
alarming  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

The  reader  must  remember  that, 
in  dealing  with  the  tea  question,  and 
pointing  out  the  advantages  likely 
to  accrue  to  the  public  from  the 
opening  up  of  Cnina  upon  that 
article  alone,  we  have  merely  se- 
lected it  as  an  example  from  many 
other  Chinese  exports  to  which  the 
argument  is  equally  applicable.  Silk, 
for  instance,  is  plentiful  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  of  China — the 
upper  classes  wear  it  quite  as  much 
in  the  great  province  of  Stz-chuen, 
and  as  generally,  as  they  dp  in 
Quang-tung.  The  holiday  suit  of 
the  shopboy  in  Pechelee  is  of  silk, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  servants  in 
Amoy  or  Shanghai.  And  all  the 
reasonable  hopes  and  expectations  of 
diminished  cost  to  the  home  con- 


*  Twelve  Tears  in  China.    By  a  BRITISH  RESIDENT. 
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sntaers  in  the  future  supply  of  these 
Chinese  products,  if  the  Elgin  Treaty 
be  faithfully  and  fully  carried  out, 
apply  in  a  fourfold  ratio  to  the  ques- 
tion of  our  imports  to  China. 

At  the  present  moment  we  may  be 
said  to  pay  in  silver  for  nearly  all 
the  products  of  China,  and  for  years 
it  has  been  the  gulf  into  which  all  the 
silver  currency  of  Europe  has  been 
pouring.  To  check  this  drain,  our 
great  object  must  be  to  encourage 
the  import  into  China  of  such  ar- 
ticles of  home  and  colonial  produce 
as  shall  in  some  degree  preserve  a 
healthy  balance  of  trade. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  imports 
which  are  in  some  demand  in  China, 
and  which,  if  we  can  deliver  upon 
the  spot  where  they  are  needed,  will, 
we  believe,  be  required  in  vast  quan- 
tities. 

The  first  is  British  colonial  pro- 
duce, such  as  opium,  rice,  cotton, 
"  Straits  produce,"  and  sundry  East- 
ern luxuries.  The  second  is  British 
home  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
wool,  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  wrought,  or 
in  bars  and  pigs. 

With  respect  to  the  first  class  of 
imports,  the  trade  may  be  said  to  be 
steadily  increasing,  and  they  alone 
return  nearly  ten  millions  sterling 
of  the  great  balance  against  us. 
Opium,  however,  figures  by  far  the 
highest  in  that  return  trade.  The 
second  class  of  imports,  those  from 
Britain,  are  at  a  stand-still,  and  about 
one  and  a  half  millions  sterling  re- 
present the  annual  amount  of  the 
manufactures  of  this  country  taken 
by  China  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years. 

As  yet  we  have  only  trustworthy 
trade-returns  for  one  port  in  China  : 
that  one  port  is  Shanghai,  where, 
thanks  to  the  zeal  and  rectitude  of 
Mr  Lay,  who  so  distinguished  him- 
self in  bringing  about  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  there  is  now 
established  an  Anglo-Chinese  cus- 
tomhouse, which  insures  the  honest 
payment  to  the  native  authorities  of 
all  lawful  dues.  From  the  custom 
returns  there  published  under  Mr 
Lay's  supervision,  and  Mr  Wingrove 
Cooke's  writings,  as  well  as  the  Par- 
liamentary Blue-Books,  we  learn  some 
startling  facts  touching  the  exports 
and  imports  of  that  one  port,  and  they 


serve  a  s  a  clue  to  that  of  Canton ,  where 
there  has  been  mystification,  smug- 
gling, and,  we  much  fear,  great  fraud. 
In  the  year  1857,  we  find  that  the 
entire  trade  in  foreign  bottoms  carried 
on  in  Shanghai  was  represented  as 
£26,774,018  :  the  portion  of  that 
trade  due  to  imports  was  only 
£3,010,500  sterling,  apart  from  opi- 
um, and  but  for  that  much-abused 
drug  we  should  have  had  to  pay  nigh 
upon  fourteen  millions  sterling  for 
the  vast  amount  of  tea  and  silk 
carried  to  Europe  from  that  seaport 
alone ;  and  as  it  was,  the  opium  sold 
only  reduced  that  figure  to  about 
nine  millions  sterling.  Perhaps  1857 
was  an  exceptional  year,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  silk  crop  in  Europe  occa- 
sioned a  great.er  demand  than  may 
again  occur  for  Chinese  silk ;  if  so,  we 
may  point  to  the  trade  returns  of  '56, 
where  the  import  of  bullion  amount- 
ed to  four  and  a  quarter  millions  ster- 
ling, to  settle  the  balance  of  trade  in 
Shanghai.  It  is  thus  that  for  years 
Europe  has  been  pouring  her  bullion 
into  the  lap  of  China,  in  return  for 
her  much-needed  products.  It  is 
China  that  has  absorbed  and  hoarded 
all  the  great  silver  currency  which 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  dis- 
seminated over  the  world.  China 
has  recently  absorbed  nearly  all  the 
French  silver  currency,  as  fast  as  it 
has  been  issued ;  and  we  are  only 
indebted  to  our  Indian  products  for 
recovering  some  fraction  in  return 
payment  for  our  opium,  rice,  cottons, 
and  sugars. 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  is 
rather  the  business  of  people  at  home, 
than  of  the  traders  upon  the  spot,  to 
find  some  better  substitute  for  the 
payment  of  Chinese  products  than 
the  silver  currency  of  Europe.  The 
merchant  in  China  acts  as  the  mere 
broker  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  If  the  consumer  chooses 
to  be  satisfied  with  paying  in  bullion, 
tantmieux tortlie  broker ;  the  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange  are  one  vast  source 
of  profit,  having  ranged  in  China  from 
4s.  4d.  to  6s.  per  dollar.  The  con- 
sumer knows  nothing  of  those  mys- 
teries, and  has  as  little  to  do  with  the 
advantages  accruing  as  the  poor  tea- 
grower.  Bullion  is  a  convenient  and 
rapid  form  of  exchange  for  produce, 
it  bears  "  sweating"  in  so  many  ways ; 
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and  the  Chinese  trader  prefers  it  to 
goods,  because,  having  Drought  his 
teas  down  from  a  far  country,  he  can 
carry  back  silver  easierthan  anything 
else ;  and  in  that  land  of  "  squeezes 
he  can  better  conceal  his  profits  from 
the  keen-eyed  mandarin,  when  those 
profits  are  in  a  hard  mass  of  bullion, 
than  if  he  was  returning  into  the  in- 
terior escorted  by  coolies  carrying 
bales  of  British  manufacture.  Piracy, 
rebellion,  and  robbery  are  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  this  vast  empire, 
and  it  is  that  as  much  as  the  venal- 
ity of  the  authorities  which  checks 
the  circulation  of  our  calicoes  and 
woollens,  our  hardware  and  crockery. 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  the  fashion 
to  say,  "Oh !  the  Chinese  are  a  manu- 
facturing nation,  and  although  the 
power-loom  has  beat  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  it  must  yield  before  Chin- 
ese manual  industry."  We  believe 
this  to  be  simple  nonsense.  The  na- 
tives of  India  were  manufacturers 
of  calico  until  we  entered  the  field 
against  them.  The  squaws  of  North 
America  were  likewise  manufactur- 
esses  until  Yankee  drills  came  into 
the  market.  The  South  Sea  islanders 
made  "  tappa  "  far  cheaper  than  we 
once'could  afford  to  clothe  them ;  and 
the  Peruvian,  Chilian,  and  Araucan- 
ian  weaved  "  ponchos,"  until  Man- 
chester put  her  shoulder  to  the  work, 
and  beat  the  handloom  out  of  the 
most  remote  valleys  of  the  Andes. 
And  when  was  it  that  the  European 
manufacturer  thus  succeeded  ?  We 
reply,  when  he  was  able  to  compete 
ag.iinst  native  industry  in  supplying 
native  wants  directly  in  the  native 
market — not  at  some  remote  point 
a  thousand  miles  from  it,  where  his 
article  was  loaded  with  heavy  ex- 
penses incident  to  land-carriage,  or 
exorbitant  and  unjust  taxes — and 
that  is  exactly  the  position  in  China 
that  we  must  strive  to  attain.  To 
sell  our  manufactures,  we  must  de- 
liver them  upon  the  spot  where  they 
are  required — that  is,  in  every  pro- 
vince of  China  ;  and  as  I  have  before 
said,  to  have  cheap  Chinese  products 
we  must  buy  them  at  the  places  of 
growth. 
At  present  our  trading  stations  are 
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situated  on  the  remote  confines  of  a 
land  as  large  as  Europe,  the  interior 
of  which,  beyond  that  we  know  it  to 
be  very  fertile  and  very  populous,  we 
are  supremely  ignorant  of.  We  are 
required  to  land  woollens  in  the 
tropics  for  the  use  of  a  people  living 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  empire, 
where  the  winters  are  most  severe. 
Fancy,  for  instance,  if  a  trader  who 
desired  to  compete  with  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  St  Petersburg,  was 
compelled  to  land  them  at  Bayonne, 
and  pay  for  the  carriage,  as  well  as 
to  bribe  fifty  customhouses,  before 
they  reached  the  Neva  :  would  he 
think  it  strange  if  his  cloth  could 
not  in  price  compete  with  the  native 
article  under  such  circumstances?  Yet 
our  position,  so  far  as  the  woollen 
trade  with  China  is  concerned,  is 
exactly  similar.  We  know  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  in  which 
the  five  ports  are  situated  do  not 
need  our  cloths ;  but  we  have  to 
land  them  at  Canton  or  Shanghai,  in 
the  hope  of  their  reaching  Pekin,  or 
the  still  more  remote  and  rigorous 
climates  of  Ennsoo  and  Shansi !  As 
yet  we  have  had  no  seaport,  no  ac- 
cess to  all  that  portion  of  China,  in- 
habited by  some  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  souls,  in  which  the  severity 
of  the  winter  renders  it  likely  that 
they  need  our  woollens 

The  arguments  which  apply  to 
the  introduction  of  our  woollen  manu- 
factures into  China,  apply  with  still 
greater  force  to  the  cheap  produc- 
tions of  our  cotton  manufactories. 
We  need  not  reiterate  them,  but 
will,  from  the  table  of  exports  and 
imports  found  in  the  remote  city  of 
Hankow,  when  it  was  visited  by 
Lord  Elgin,*  point  out  an  interest- 
ing fact  or  two,  to  show  why  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
will  not  compete  with  the  native 
ones  until  we  deliver  them  cheaper 
at  the  interior  marts. 

It  will  there  be  seen  that  a  piece 
of  common  grey  sheeting,  38£  yards 
long  and  39  inches  broad,  is  sold  by 
our  merchants  at  Shanghai  for  about 
12s.,  or  say,  roughly,  4d.  a  yard ; 
the  same  material  was  selling  in  the 
Hankow  shops  for  6^d.  (or  TWfc  part 


*  See  Appendix  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  493,  Lord  Elgin  t  Mission  to  China  and  Japan. 
By  LAURENCE  OUPHAITT,  Eaq. 
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of  52  pence)  per  yard  ;  an  increase  of 
2id.  per  yard,  or  6s.  4d.  per  piece, 
that  increased  price  being  simply  due 
to  a  land  or  water  transit  of  about  six 
hundred  miles  into  China ;  and  the 
material  would  have  treble  that  dis- 
tance to  travel  before  it  could  reach 
the  farther  borders  of  the  empire. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  its  price,  it  was  selling, 
and,  we  were  told,  was  in  much  use 
for  many  common  purposes.  Now  the 
native  manufacture  of  an  equally 
common  description,  though  only  10^- 
inches  wide,  was  being  retailed  in  that 
same  city  of  Hankow  for  about  2d. 
per  yard ;  it  would  require,  of  course, 
three  breadths,  a  yard  long,  of  that 
material,  to  render  it  equal  to  a  yard 
of  our  sheeting.  The  result,  therefore, 
was,  that  a  quantity  of  English 
manufacture  at  Hankow,  which  cost 
6|d.,  had  to  compete  with  a  native 
material,  coarser,  it  is  true,  biit 
stronger,  which  cost  6d.,  and  yet  it 
did  do  so  with  considerable  success  ; 
and  we  may  safely  say,  that  when 
our  cottons  are  delivered  at  Hankow 
at  a  more  reasonable  rate  of  profit, 
the  consumption  of  them  must  in- 
crease amazingly  :  and  it  is  truly 
monstrous  to  suppose,  if  our  mer- 
chants find  it  worth  while  to  export 
a  distance  of  17,000  miles  a  piece  of 
manufacture  to  Shanghai,  and  retail 
it  there  for  12s.,  that  a  Chinese 
broker  is  to  carry  it  only  600  miles 
into  the  interior,  and  extort  from 
his  countrymen  18s.  4d. .for  it.  It 
is  this  extortion,  and  not  the  hand- 
loom  industry  of  China,  which  has 
so  long  left  unfulfilled  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  Great  Britain  in  rela- 
tion to  her  export  trade  with  China. 
The  extraordinary  charges  upon  the 
common  manufacture  which  we  have 
given  as  an  example,  were  still  more 
gross,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  Hankow  prices  of  chintz, 
brocades,  and  twills. 

Chintz,  selling  at  about  7d.  a  yard 
at  Shanghai,  was  selling  at  10|d.  per 
yard  in  Hankow  ;  brocades,  worth 
7d.  a  yard,  in  Shanghai,  were  being 
retailed  at  an  additional  5d.  per  yard 
profit :  or  the  trader  from  the  west- 
ern provinces  of  China  who  visited 
Hankow  had  to  pay  40s.  for  a  piece 
of  English  manufacture,  which  we 
could  have  sold  him  at  a  profit  in 
Shanghai  for  24s.  In  short,  these 


figures  ought  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
Chinese  native  monopolists  at  the 
seaports  have  no  small  interest  at 
stake  in  confining  us  to  the  frontier, 
where  our  places  of  commerce  are  now 
situated ;  and  we  have  pretty  good 
proof  of  what  we  have  before  stated, 
that  the  attention  and  energy  of  our 
merchants  have  as  yet  been  mainly  di- 
rected to  the  exporting  of  Chinese  pro- 
ducts, and  not  to  the  introduction  of 
the  fruits  of  British  labour.  Access 
to  the  interior  of  China,  and  access 
to  every  province  of  China,  we  now 
have  by  treaty  -  right — it  is  all  we 
need  to  fully  succeed  in  being  to  her 
what  we  are  to  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  world — her  manufacturer.  The 
millions  within  the  rich  borders  of  the 
Central  Land  will  hail  our  arrival 
amongst  them.  It  is  alone  the  offi- 
cial and  the  monopolist  who  are 
against  us.  To  them  pressure  must 
be  applied ;  in  doing  that  we  need 
not  harm  the  industrious  and  sym- 
pathising masses.  Yet  we  must  not 
fail  to  impress  upon  all,  that  though 
we  be  traders  as  they  are,  as  anxious 
for  gain  and  as  keen  in  questions 
of  profit,  we  are,  at  the  same  time, 
much  to  be  preferred  as  friends,  and 
most  troublesome  and  warlike  ene- 
mies ;  and  the  Hong  merchant  and 
retired  mandarin,  who  pays  the  starv- 
ing labourer  to  don  the  dress  and 
arms  of  a  brave,  and  urges  him  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  free  trade  and 
European  civilisation,  must  be  clearly 
shown,  what  they  do  not  yet  under- 
stand, that  the  Englishman  who  shall 
boldly  throw  himself  into  the  heart 
of  China  on  behalf  of  his  country's 
interests  as  well  as  his  own,  on  the 
faith  of  the  engagements  made  with 
its  Government,  must  be  justly  treat- 
ed ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
will  not  fail  to  give  assistance,  and 
do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  our 
traders  being  smugglers — that  they 
shall  pay  all  lawful  dues,  and  con- 
form to  the  laws  as  far  as  a  Chris- 
tian may  do  so.  This,  we  argue,  may 
be  all  easily  brought  about  by  a  sum- 
mary punishment  of  the  Court  of 
Pekin  for  its  late  perfidy,  by  insisting 
upon  our  right  of  having  a  represen- 
tative at  Pekin,  who  shall  communi- 
cate directly  with  the  prime-minister 
or  sovereign ;  and,  lastly,  by  giving 
all  countenance  and  support  to  the 
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establishment    of    the    new -raised  now  entering  upon  the  subject  of  how 

Chinese    and    European    boards   of  tbe  punishment  of  the  late  treach- 

customs  in  China — a  measure  which  ery  at  the  Peiho  may  be  avenged 

we    are    happv    to    see    advancing  without  damage  to  the  present  trade 

steadily,  in  spite  of  much  covert  as  with  China,  or  how  the  expenses  of 

well  as  open  opposition.  the  military  and   naval    expedition 

We  have  been  so  tempted  to  enlarge  now  called  for  may  be  reimbursed  to 

upon  the  subject  of  the  importance  us  in  the  form  of  an  indemnity  ;  but 

of  opening  up  the  interior  trade  of  we  hope  to  do    so  in  our  next  or 

China,that  space  will  not  admit  of  our  following  Number. 


STABAT  MATER. 

[IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  this  well-known  hymn  is  translated  in 
deference  to  its  poetical  merits,  not  to  its  doctrine.] 

STOOD  the  maiden  Mother  weeping, 
By  the  Cross  her  sad  watch  keeping, 

Near  her  dying  Son  and  Lord ; 
Woes  wherewith  the  heart  is  broken, 
Sorrows  never  to  be  spoken, 

Smote  her,  pierced  her  like  a  sword. 

0  with  what  vast  griefs  oppressed 
Bow'd  the  more  than  woman  blessed, 

Mother  of  God's  only  Son ! 
0  what  bitterness  came  o'er  her, 
When  the  dread  doom  pass'd  before  her, 

Seeing  her  Beloved  undone  ! 

Say,  can  any  stand  by  tearless, 
When  so  woe-begone  and  cheerless 

Mourns  the  Virgin  undefiled, 
Or  the  rising  anguish  smother, 
When  he  sees  the  tenderest  mother 

Suffer  with  her  suffering  Child  1 

Sacrifice  for  sins  presented, 
Jesus  she  beheld  tormented, 

For  her  people  scourged  and  slain  ; 
In  his  hour  of  desolation, 
In  the  spirit's  separation, 

She  beheld  her  dear  One's  pain. 

Love's  pure  fountain,  let  me  borrow 
From  thine  anguish  sense  of  sorrow ; 

Make  me,  Mother,  mourn  with  thee ; 
Be  my  heart's  best  offerings  given 
Evermore  to  Christ  in  heaven  ; 

Let  me  his  true  servant  be  ! 

Holy  Mother,  draw  me,  win  me ; 
Plant  the  Crucified  within  me  ; 

Brand  His  wounds  upon  my  heart ! 
For  my  sake  thy  Child  was  stricken  ; 
With  His  blood  my  spirit  quicken ; 

Half  His  agonies  impart ! 
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Let  me  feel  thy  sore  affliction, 
And  my  Master's  crucifixion 

Share,  till  life's  last  dawn  appears ; 
So,  with  thee  His  cross  frequenting, 
Daily  would  I  kneel  repenting, 

Meek  companion  of  thy  tears. 

Virgin-queen,  renown'd  for  ever, 
Not  from  me  thy  sweetness  sever ; 

Bid  me  drink  thy  sorrow's  cup, 
Till  my  sympathising  spirit 
All  Christ's  bitter  pangs  inherit, 

All  His  bleeding  wounds  count  up. 

Pierce  me  with  ray  Saviour's  piercings, 
Let  me  taste  the  cross  and  cursings, 

And  for  love  the  wine-press  tread  ! 
Through  thy  kindling  inspiration, 
Virgin,  let  me  find  salvation 

In  the  doom  of  quick  and  dead ! 

Let  Christ's  guardian  cross  attend  me, 
And  His  saving  death  defend  me 

Cradled  in  His  arms  of  love  ! 
When  the  body  sleeps  forsaken, 
Mother,  let  my  soul  awaken 

In  God's  Paradise  above  !  P.  S.  WOKSLEY. 

[In  our  last  Number,  a  previous  translation  of  the  Dies  Tree  was  ascribed,  by  a 
misprint,  to  "  Dr  Norris,"  instead  of  to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Irons,  D.D.  ] 


HISTORY   OF  EUBOPE  FROM   1815   TO    1852. — ALISON. 

HE  is  a  bold  man  who  undertakes  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  in 

to  write  cotemporary  history.    If  no  Italy.    Now  they  are  only  assailed 

task  can  be  more  interesting,  cer-  in  reviews  and  burned  in  effigy  in 

tainly  none  can  be  more  ungrateful,  magazines. 

Whoever  would  say  the  truth,  boldly  Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  under- 
and  unshrinkingly,  upon  the  conduct  taken  the  task  of  writing  a  His- 
of  all  parties— sparing  neither  when  tory  of  his  own  Times— from  1815 
they  are  in  error,  bending  before  the  to  1848.  With  a  stout  heart  and  a 
weight  of  no  living  reputation,  how-  strong  will  he  has  written  it,  follow- 
etfer  great — will  do  a  work  which  pos-  ing  out  in  a  fearless  and  uncompro- 
terity  indeed  will  prize  and  appreci-  mising  spirit  what  he  thought  the 
ate,  but  which,  in  its  own  generation,  truth,  bowing  neither  to  the  tram- 
will  be  received  by  a  perfect  storm  of  mels  of  party  nor  the  influence  of 
obloquy.  And  just  in  proportion  as  cotemporary  greatness;  ever  stating 
his  work  is  impartial  and  likely  to  with  candour  the  opinions  of  others 
last,  is  the  extent  of  the  indignation  — always  decided  in  the  expression 
to  which  it  will  give  rise.  This  has  of  his  own  ;  depicting  with  a  most 
been  the  case  in  all  ages,  and  must  praiseworthy  impartiality  the  argu- 
be  so  for  ever.  There  is  nothing  so  ments  and  the  facts  educed  by  the 
hateful  to  men  as  one  who  disturbs  contending  parties  ;  narrating  the 
their  habitual  train  of  thought.  In  flow  of  events  in  a  narrative  always 
former  times,  great  innovators,  men  interesting  and  often  eloquent ;  cast- 
of  independent  habits  of  thought,  ing  broad  views  over  the  tangled 
were  burned  and  tortured.  They  fed  maze  of  politics  ;  throwing  a  clear 
the  auto-da-fes  of  Castile,  and  filled  light  on  the  important  points,  and 
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passing  with  a  rapid  hand  over  the 
unimportant  details  of  history ;  blam- 
ing alike  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Palraerston  and  the  financial  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel — the  bigoted  re- 
sistance of  the  old  Tories  to  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  the  republican 
dreams  of  the  advanced  Liberals — 
the  refusal  of  the  Conservatives  to 
extend  the  representation  to  the  great 
towns,  and  the  haste  of  the  Whigs 
to  surrender  the  government  of  the 
country  to  a  tyrant  majority  of  the  ten- 
pounders.  He  has  produced  a  work 
pleasing  at  present  to  no  individual 
party  in  the  State,  but  all  on  that 
account  the  more  likely  to  command 
the  attention  of  posterity.  Perhaps 
the  highest  tribute  which  could  be 
paid  to  his  impartiality  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  has 
been  assailed  with  most  rancour  in  the 
pages  of  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical  peri- 
odicals. Impartiality  with  regard  to 
past  events  all  admire  ;  impartiality 
with  regard  to  present  events  ail 
abominate.  Sir  Archibald  has  not 
fallen  down  and  worshipped  before 
the  golden  calf  of  Free-Trade,  there- 
fore he  is  howled  at  as  a  heretic  fit 
for  the  stake  ;  he  does  not  regard  the 
opinion  of  the  multitude  as  a  pure 
well  of  wisdom  undefiled,  therefore 
he  is  scouted  as  an  antiquated  bigot. 
He  has  judged  the  present  as  it  had 
been  the  past.  He  has  fearlessly 
examined  it  and  probed  it,  and  it 
has  writhed  at  the  touch  ;  he  has 
meted  out  to  it  a  different  judgment 
from  that  which  it  has  assigned  to 
itself.  Posterity  is  the  jury  which 
must  give  the  verdict. 

The  history  of  the  present  is  essen- 
tially different  from  the  history  of 
the  past,  and  must  be  compared  with 
a  different  standard.  With  regard 
to  the  last,  the  materials  are  ample 
and  accessible,  and  the  pissions  are 
stilled  :  with  regard  to  the  first,  the 
materials  are  few  and  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, and  the  passions  are  excited. 
Sir  Archibald  has  treated  of  both. 
His  History  of  Europe  during  the 
French  Revolution  has  taken  its  place 
as  the  standard  English  history  of 
the  period,  as  that  of  Thiers  is  the 
French.  With  regard  to  its  merit 
there  is  little  difference  of  opinion — 
but  it  is  not  with  it  that  we  have 
now  to  do.  His  co temporary  His- 
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tory  must  be  judged  by  a  different 
measure :  like  Burnet's,  it  is  essen- 
tially, a  history  "  of  his  own  times" — 
of  its  passions  and  its  politics,  its 
greatness  aud  its  littleness,  its  match- 
less progress,  its  unknown  direction. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
a  task  are  enormous— so  great  that 
no  one  can  entirely  surmount  them. 
The  materials,  on  many  points  nu- 
merous, on  some  are  almost  entirely 
deficient ;  the  secret  documents  have 
not  yet  been  made  public,  those  pub- 
lished are  all  strongly  tinged  with 
the  impression  and  the  feelings  of 
the  moment.  The  historian,  so  to 
speak,  has  to  construct  his  own 
materials,  to  exercise  the  most  extra- 
ordinary judgment  in  selection — to 
discriminate  with  an  almost  intuitive 
power  into  what  is  true  and  false — 
to  test  by  statistics  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  the  conclusions  he 
lias  arrived  at — to  supply  by  personal 
inquiry  and  recollection  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  authorities  within  his  reach 
— to  reconcile  discordant  judgments 
and  assimilate  contradictory  facts. 
To  do  this  perfectly  is  impossible — 
our  only  wonder  is  that  Sir  Archibald 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  this 
way  so  much. 

In  Sir  Archibald's  History  there  is 
one  great  and  peculiar  merit,  which 
alone  would  mark  it  as  a  work  of 
primary  value,  and  stamp  it  as  one  of 
perfect  impartiality ;  and  that  is  the 
very  able  summary  of  the  arguments 
adduced  on  both  sides  in  the  English 
and  French  parliaments  upon  every 
subject  of  great  and  enduring  interest. 
Most  readers  may  imagine,  from  their 
being  given  with  inverted  commas, 
that  they  are  simply  transcribed  from 
the  Parliamentary  records  of  the  day. 
But  this  is  a  very  great  mistake ;  we 
should  say  that  they  are  the  most 
original,  the  most  laborious,  and  the 
most  valuable  part  of  Sir  Archibald's 
work.  In  the  space  of  a  few  pages  will 
there  be  found  the  contents  frequent- 
ly of  half  a  volume  of  Hansard — the 
whole  arguments  for  and  against 
every  great  social  and  political  change 
of  modern  times,  stated  with  the 
greatest  clearness,  the  greatest  force, 
and,  we  must  add,  the  most  perfect 
impartiality.  In  this  Sir  Archibald's 
legal  education  seems  to  have  avail- 
ed him  much.  He  seems  to  take  a 
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positive  pleasure  in  stating  the  case 
which  is  most  opposed  to  his  own 
views  with  the  greatest  force  and  care. 
And,  indeed,  it  may  almost  be  alleged 
of  him  that  he  has  elaborated  his 
opponents'  arguments  more  than  his 
own.  The  fairness  and  candour  of 
his  mind  comes  out  here  in  a  most 
forcible  light.  We  frequently  differ 
entirely  from  Sir  Archibald  as  to  his 
conclusions,  but  we  have  never  had 
to  look  further  for  the  arguments 
and  facts  on  which  we  ground  our 
opinions  than  his  own  pages.  If  he 
gives  the  bane,  he  gives  the  antidote 
also.  We  know  of  no  work  in 
the  English  language  in  which  an 
earnest  Liberal,  and  decided  Free- 
trader, will  find  the  arguments  and 
facts  in  support  of  his  views  so  con- 
densedly,  so  forcibly,  and  so  clearly 
expressed,  as  in  this.*  T.o  future 
ages  it  will  represent,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  passions,  the  views,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  time  :  to  the  present,  it 
presents  the  most  useful  summary 
which  we  possess  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  all  the  great  political  parties 
during  the  last  forty  years. 

We  know  of  no  historical  writer 
who  gives  at  such  length,  and  so  de- 
cidedly, his  own  views— and  we  think 
he  carries  this  to  a  fault ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  none  more  care- 
ful to  keep  separate  hia  views  from 
his  narrative,  and  to  give  the  reader 
the  means  of  judging  fully  of  the 
soundness  of  his  conclusions.  He 
does  not  mix  together  his  history  and 
his  opinions.  Both  stand  side  by 
side  ;  and  whilst  we  accept  the  one, 
we  may  frequently  reject  the  other. 

What  generally  characterises  Sir 
Archibald's  views  is  broad  sound 
sense.  There  is  never  any  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  foundation  on 
which  his  opinions  rest.  We  take, 
for  example,  his  views  on  the  com- 
parative effects  of  capital  on  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  and  on  the 
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currency — two  subjects  than  which 
none  can  be  more  intricate,  and  on 
which  nearly  all  his  peculiar  opinions 
rest.  On  the  first  his  idea  is,  that 
the  effect  of  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal in  the  later  stages  of  society  is 
entirely  different  when  applied  to 
manufactures  and  when  applied  to 
agriculture.  The  accumulation  of 
capital  causes  its  circulating  medium, 
money,  to  abound ;  but  whatever  is 
plentiful  is  cheap  :  the  money  price 
of  articles  consequently  becomes 
higher  in  a  State  which  has  much 
capital,  than  in  one  which  has  little. 
Therefore,  did  no  counterbalancing 
cause  exist,  such  a  State  would  have 
to  pay  a  higher  money  price  for  its 
productions  than  one  in  which  the 
scarcity  of  capital  made  money  rare, 
and  consequently  prices  low.  In  re- 

fard  to  manufactures,  this  counter- 
alancing  cause  does  exist.  The 
application  of  capital  to  machinery, 
the  division  of  labour,  the  power  of 
steam,.,  enable  production  to  take 
place  at  an  infinitely  lower  price. 
One  man  aided  by  machinery  can  do 
as  much  in  a  day  as  fifty  men  could 
do  without  it,  and  at  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  cost.  The  result  is  that 
a  wealthy  State  can  always  produce 
manufactures  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  a  poor  one.  In  agriculture, 
however,  this  law  does  not  hold  good. 
Capital  applied  to  production  there 
produces  a  certain  increased  result, 
but  at  an  enhanced,  not  a  reduced 
price.  Sathat  whilst  capital  applied 
to  manufactures  causes  enormous- 
ly increased  production  at  a  vastly 
diminished  cost,  capital  applied  to 
agriculture  produces  only  a  moderate 
increase  of  produce  at  a  considerable 
increase  of  price.t  Very  much  the 
same  conclusion  has  been  reached, 
though  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
by  Mr  Mill,  when  he  lays  it  down  as 
a  fundamental  law,  "  that  increased 
labour,  in  any  given  state  of  agricul- 


*  We  would  more  especially  point  out  the  statement  of  the  argument  in  favour  of 
a  return  to  a  Metallic  Currency  (vol.  i.  p.  379-386) ;  that  in  favour  of  Free-Trade 
on  its  first  introduction  (vok  iii.  p.  704-706)  ;  that  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion (vol.  iv.  p.  160-167);  of  Beform  (vol.  iv.  p.  305-315)  ;  and  that  in  support 
of  Free-Trade  in  1841  (vol.  vi.  p.  436-440) ;  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in  1844  (vol.  vii. 
p.  111-114);  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  in  1845  (vol.  vii.  p.  176-184). 
We  have  sought  in  vain  in  any  Liberal  works  relating  to  the  same  subjects  for  an 
equally  candid  account  of  the  arguments  and  views  of  their  Tory  or  Protectionist 
opponents.  f  ALISON,  vii.  397,  398. 
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tural  skill,  is  attended  with  a  less  than    all  annuities  increased  in  the  same 
proportional  increase  of  produce" 
and  adds, — 

"  No  tendency  of  a  like  kind  exists 
with  respect  to  manufactured  articles. 
The  tendency  is  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. The  larger  the  scale  on  which 
manufacturing  operations  are  carried  on, 
the  more  cheaply  they  can  in  general  be 
performed.  Mr  Senior  has  gone  the 
length  of  enunciating  as  an  inherent  law 
of  manufacturing  industry,  that  in  it 
increased  production  takes  place  at  a 
smaller  cost ;  while  in  agricultural  in- 
dustry, increased  production  takes  place 
at  a  greater  cost.  .  .  .  The  tendency, 
then,  being  to  a  perpetual  increase  of 
the  productive  power  of  labour  in  manu- 
factures, while  in  agriculture  and  min- 
ing there  is  a  conflict  between  two  ten- 
dencies, ...  it  follows  that  the  ex- 
change values  of  manufactured  articles, 
compared  with  the  products  of  agriculture 
and  mines,  hare,  as  population  and  in- 
dustry advance,  a  certain  and  decided  ten- 
dency to  fall." — (MILL'S  Political  Econo- 
my, vol.  ii.  pp.  263, 264.) 

Its  tendency  is  to  enable  an  old 
and  wealthy  State  to  undersell  its 
younger  and  poorer  neighbour  in 
manufactured  articles,  but  to  com- 
pete with  it  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
production  of  raw  material  and  bread- 
stuffs. 

On  the  currency,  he  thinks,  that  if 
a  certain  amount  of  money,  or  the 
circulating  medium,  is  requisite  for 
the  transactions  by  which  a  certain 
amount  of  commerce  is  carried  on, 
and  if  these  transactions  be  doubled, 
the  circulating  medium,  by  which 
they  are  carriea  on,  should  be  doubled 
also.  For  if  it  remains  the  same,  it 
has  to  do  double  work,  and  therefore 
becomes  twice  as  valuable.  Now  this 
change  would  be  of  no  consequence 
were  it  not  for  fixed  obligations.  It 
is  quite  the  same,  as  far  as  the  trans- 
actions themselves  are  concerned, 
whether  one  guinea  does  the  work  of 
two  or  not ;  but  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  when  an  immense  mass  of  obli- 
gations are  entered  into  at  the  one 
period,  and  come  to  be  discharged  at 
the  other — entered  into  when  the 
guinea  will  produce  only  one-half  of 
what  it  will  when  they  come  to  be 
discharged.  In  this  case  the  weight 
of  all  debts  is  doubled,  the  value  of 


proportion.  The  debt -encumbered 
nation  and  the  debt -encumbered 
landlord  are  crushed,  but  the  fund- 
holder  and  the  mortgage-holder  pros- 
per. Sir  Archibald  deduces  from 
this,  that  what  is  desirable  is  that  the 
circulating  medium  should  always 
bear,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same 
relation  to  the  thing  circulated,  in- 
creasing with  its  increase,  and  dimin- 
ishing with  its  reduction,  thus  main- 
taining always  the  same  real  value  ; 
and  that  the  only  way  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  attain  this,  is  by  a  care- 
fully-regulated paper  currency,  which 
should  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  real  transactions, 
and  contracted  according  to  their 
diminution.  His  objection  to  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  is,  that  it 
does  just  the  contrary,  by  making  the 
circulation  of  paper  dependent  upon 
the  retention  of  gold — the  export  of 
every  guinea  beyond  a  fixed  amount 
being  followed  by  the  drawing  in  of 
a  note  of  corresponding  value — so 
that  whenever  large  foreign  transac- 
tions cause  a  flow  of  gold  abroad,  in- 
stead of  the  currency  expanding  with 
its  increased  work,  it  is  forcibly  con- 
tracted by  an  equal  amount.* 

Now  with  these  views  we  mayorwe 
may  not  agree,  but  they  are  evidently 
founded  on  a  broad  basis  of  good 
sense,  are  the  result  of  much  careful 
thought  and  study,  and  are  supported 
by  a  mass  of  facts  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

There  is  no  historical  writer  of 
modern  times  who  has  made  so  large 
and  so  important  a  use  of  statistics 
as  Sir  Archibald.  The  great  impor- 
tance of  this  branch  of  historical 
science  is  only  now  beginning  to  be 
understood.  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
and  Mr  Buckle  are  almost  the  only 
historical  writers  we  know  who  have 
founded  large  views  and  great  in- 
ductions upon  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  an  instrument  of  first- 
rate  power,  and  when  the  facts  proved 
by  it  are  exhaustive,  they  afford  a 
demonstration  equally  conclusive 
with  a  mathematical  one.  But  there 
is  no  subject  upon  which  a  little 
knowledge  is  so  dangerous  a  thing, 
or  in  which  any  one  who  has  not 


ALISON,  ii.  379,  391  ;   and  vii. 
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thoroughly  mastered  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings  is  so  certain  to  fall 
into  error.  Of  this  weapon  Sir 
Archibald  has  a  signal  command. 
We  have  had  frequent  occasion,  upon 
almost  every  subject  treated  of  in 
his  long  work,  to  verify  his  statis- 
tics, and  we  have  always  found  them 
perfectly  accurate.  They  are  taken 
either  from  parliamentary  papers  or 
the  writings  of  his  opponents,  and 
whenever  he  has  had  to  make  an  ap- 
proxim  ation,  we  have  invari  ably  fou  nd 
that  he  has  made  one  rather  under 
than  over  the  particular  point  which 
he  has  been  anxious  to  establish. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  Sir 
Archibald's  great  knowledge  and 
perfect  integrity  on  this  subject,  than 
by  noticing  an  attack  which  has  re- 
cently been  made  upon  him.  In  a 
late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view is  an  article,  marked  not  less 
by  malignant  personal  hostility  than 
by  acrimonious  party-spite.  The 
writer,  an  able  but  ill-informed  man, 
has  headed  his  onslaught  and  made 
his  cheval  de  bataille  an  enormous 
statistical  falsehood,  to  which  he 
says  Sir  Archibald  has  given  utter- 
ance. He  says, — 

"  It  is,  however,  a  much  more  serious 
accusation  against  this  work  that  it  coin- 
bines  the  most  elaborate  distortion  of 
statistical  facts  with  the  reckless  asser- 
tions of  political  ignorance.  When  sta- 
tistics are  made  the  basis  of  argument, 
Sir  Archibald  continually  misquotes 
them  in  the  interest  of  his  theory.  Thus 
he  actually  places  side  by  side,  as  corre- 
sponding figures,  tables  of  the  declared 
value  of  imports  with  tables  of  the  offi- 
cial value  of  exports — -although  the  de- 
clared value,  both  of  imports  and  exports, 
which  do  not  suit  his  theory,  stand  side 
by  side  in  the  original.  In  vol.  vii.  p. 
302,  there  is  a  tabular  view  of  imports 
and  exports  for  the  nine  years  1841-9  ; 
and  we  will  quote  the  figures  for  the 
first  and  last  years  as  an  example  : — • 


1841 
1849 


Import?. 

£64,377,962 
105,874,607 


Exports. 

£51,634,628 
63,596,026 


linl 


again* 
this  country. 

£12,743,339 

42,278,582 


Now  this  precious  piece  of  statistical 
cookery  involves  a  distortion  of  much 
more  than  the  £42,000,000  in  dispute 
for  the  last  year  cited  alone  !  On  re- 
ferring to  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation, 
page  356,  from  which  the  author  pro- 
fesses to  quote,  we  find  that  while  these 
VOL.  LXXXVII. — NO.  DXXXIV. 
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imports  are  official  value,  and  these  ex- 
ports declared  value,  from  disconnected 
columns,  the  exports  did  in  reality  ab- 
solutely double  the  imports.  Thus  in 
official  values  throughout  :  — 


Export  of  Brit. 

*  ™sh   Prod- 
&  Manufacture. 


1849    £105,874,000 


Exports  of 

For-    ">d    Co1- 
Merchandise. 

£25,561,000    £164,539,000 


"  If  we  subtract  the  re-exported  mer- 
chandise not  consumed  in  this  country 
from  the  total  of  imports,  the  proportion 
of  imports  for  consumption  to  our  ex- 
ports is  £80,000,000  to  £164,000,000,  or 
less  than  one-half.  In  place,  therefore, 
of  a  balance  against  the  country  of 
£42,000,000,  there  is  a  balance  in  its  fa- 
vour of  two  to  one.  Such  is  the  vindica- 
tion of  free-trade  on  the  very  argument 
which  Sir  A.  Alison  accepts  as  the  crite- 
rion of  its  advantage."  —  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, No.  225,  p.  120. 

This  is  boldly  and  plainly  put  — 
there  can  be  no  compromise  here. 
He  distinctly  states  that  Sir  Archi- 
bald has  been  guilty  of  falsehood, 
fraud,  and  wilful  imposition,  in  hav- 
ing deliberately  and  knowingly  de- 
clared, to  serve  a  party  end,  that  the 
balance  of  trade  in  the  year  1849  was 
enormously  against  this  country, 
when  in  reality  it  was  enormously 
in  its  favour.  A  graver  accusation, 
and  one  more  damnatory  to  an  his- 
torian, it  was  impossible  to  bring. 

Let  us  examine  this  matter  to  its 
foundation.  Up  to  the  year  1854  it 
is  impossible  to  give  with  perfect 
accuracy  the  balance  of  trade,  be- 
cause that  is  the  first  year  in  which 
the  real  or  declared  values  are  given 
for  both  exports  and  imports  —  an  ap- 
proximation only,  before  that,  could 
be  made.  Now,  how  to  make  this  ap- 
proximation is  as  good  an  experimen- 
tum  crucis  as  possibly  could  be  had 
wherein  to  try  equally  the  statistical 
knowledge  and  the  impartiality  of 
both  the  historian  and  the  reviewer. 
The  method  pursued  by  Sir  Archi- 
bald was  this  :  To  subtract  the 
declared  value  of  British  exports 
from  the  official  value  of  the  im- 
ports, and  give  the  difference  as  an 
approximation  to  the  real  balance. 
The  method  pursued  by  the  reviewer 
was  to  subtract  the  official  value  of 
the  imports  from  that  of  the  exports, 
and  give  it  as  the  true  balance. 
The  one  method  in  the  year  1849 
gives  a  balance  against  this  country 
of  ^42,278,582,  the  other  one  in  its 
2  F 
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favour  of  ;£84, 126,000.  Now,  every 
one  who  has  made  statistics  a  study 
knows,  that  while  the  official  value 
of  the  exports  (owing  to  the  cheap- 
ening effects  of  capital  and  machin- 
ery on  manufactures  since  the  period 
when  the  official  values  were  as- 
signed) is  considerably  more  than 
double  their  real  value,  the  official 
value  of  the  imports  (from  their  being 
chiefly  raw  material)  is  about  forty 
per  cent  below  their  real  value.  Sir 
Archibald  evidently  thought  that  this 
excess  of  the  real  over  the  official 
value  of  the  imports  was  about  equi- 
valent to  the  official  value  of  the 
exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  mer- 
chandise (chiefly  raw  material).  So 
letting  these  two  balance  {that  is, 


[April, 


omitting  any  consideration  of  the  ex- 
ports of  foreign  and  colonial  produce 
on  the  one  side  of  the  account,  in 
consideration  of  the  depreciation  con- 
tained in  the  official  value  of  the 
imports  given  in  the  other),  he  simply 
deducted  the  real  value  of  British 
exports  from  the  official  value  of  the 
whole  imports.  An  easy  and  in- 
fallible means  of  testing  the  amount 
of  truth  contained  in  these  two 
methods  exists  from  the  year  1854 
— the  first  in  which  the  real  or  de- 
clared value  of  the  whole  exports 
and  imports  is  given.  We  extract 
three  tables  for  the  four  first  yeare 
after  that  period  from  a  most  able 
and  exhaustive  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  Press : — 


TABLE  I.- 

True  Balance  of  Trade  as  shown  ly  ike  Real  and  Declared  Value  of  Exports 
and  Imports,  1854-57. 


Years. 

Imports, 
Real  Value. 

EXPORTS,  DECLARED  VALUE. 

Balance  against 
England. 

British  Pro- 
duce and 
Manufacture. 

Foreign  and 
Colonial 
Merchandise. 

Total 
Exports. 

1854 

& 
152,389,053 

£ 
97,184,726 

£ 

18,636,366 

£ 
115,821,092 

£ 
36,567,961 

1855 
1856 

143,542,850 
172,544,154 

95,688,085 
115,826,948 

21,003,215 
23,393,405 

116,691,300 
139,220,353 

26,851,550 
33,323,801 

1857 

187,646,335 
Balance  agt 

122,155,237 
linst  England  in 

23,353,765 
four  years, 

145,509,002 

42,139,333* 

£138,882,645 

*  The  declared  value  of  British  Exports  was  given  before,  but  not  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Pro- 
duce till  1854.    The  real  value  of  the  Imports  was  first  given  in  1852. 


TABLE  II. 

Balance  of  Trade  for  the  under-mentioned  Tears,  according  to  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer's  Method. 


Years. 

Official  Value 
of 
Imports. 

OFFICIAL  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 

Balance  in 
favour  of 
England. 

British  Pro- 
duce and 
Manufacture. 

Foreign  and 
Colonial 
Merchandise. 

Total 
Exports. 

1854 

£ 

124,338,478 

£ 
214,071,848 

£ 

29,808,044 

£ 
243,879,892 

£ 

119,541,892 

1855 

117,284,220 

226,920,262 

31,494,391 

258,414,653 

141,130,427 

1856 

131,937,763 

258,505,653 

33,423,724 

291,929,377 

159,991,614 

1857 

136,215,849 
Balance  in 

255,396,713 
ravourof  Engla 

30,797,818 
ad  in  four  years 

286,194,531 

•        • 

149,978,682 

570,642,615 

I860.] 
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TABLE  III. 

Balance  of  Trade  for  the  under-mentioned  Years,  according  to 
Sir  A.  Alisons  Approximation. 


Years. 

Official  Value  of 
Imports. 

Declared  Value  of 
British  Produce  and 
Manufactures 
Exported. 

Balance  against 
England. 

1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 

£ 
124,338,478 

117,284,881 
131,937,763 
136,215,849 

Balance  against  En 

£ 
97,184,726 

95,688,085 
115,826,948 
122,066,107 

gland  in  four  years, 

£ 

27.153,752 
21,596,796 
16,110,815 
14,149,742 

79,011,105 

It  thus  appears,  that  while  Sir  Ar- 
chibald's approximation  for  these  four 
years  would  give  a  balance  of  trade 
against  this  country  of  .£59,000,000 
less  than  the  real  balance  of 
£138,000,000,  the  reviewer's  meth- 
od would  convert  this  adverse  bal- 
ance into  an  enormous  balance  in  her 
favour  of  £570,000,000. 

Such  is  the  result  of  writing  on  a 
subject  of  which  the  writer  is  ignor- 
ant. *  Sir  Archibald,  ever  anxious 
not  to  over-state  his  argument,  made 
an  approximation  which  under-states 
the  truth.  The  reviewer,  eager  to 
serve  his  party,  made  one  which 
stated  an  enormous  falsehood.  We 
wish  we  could  say  that  we  thought 
he  did  this  simply  from  ignorance. 
But  in  the  very  page  of  Porter's 
work  to  which  he  refers,  and  speak- 
ing of  the  very  year  which  he  has 
selected  as  his  example,  we  find  the 
following  passage  : — 


"  The  rates  of  valuation  employed  for 
computing  th"e  amounts  given  under  the 
head  of  official  value  were  fixed  in  the 
year  1694,  and  have  not  since  been  alter- 
ed; so  that  the  sums  thus  given  must  not 
be  supposed  to  give  any  accurate  exhibi- 
tion of  the  value  of  goods  exported  and 
imported.  This  system  of  valuation  has 
been  preserved  in  the  public  accounts, 
because  it  has  been  supposed  to  exhibit 
a  correct  measure  of  the  comparative 
quantity  of  merchandise  which  has  made 
up  the  sum  of  our  annual  dealings  with 
other  countries.  The  fallacy  of  the  pre- 
sent system  will  be  at  once  apparent  if  the 
amounts  given  in  the  .official  value  of  im- 
ports and  exports  in  any  one  year  are 
brought  into  comparison.  On  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  correctness  of  the  custom- 
house valuation,  our  foreign  and  colonial 
trade  must  long  since  have  proved  the 
ruin  of  our  merchants,  since  the  value 
assigned  to  our  exports  is  enormously 
greater  than  that  givento  the  imports.  To 
instance  the  first  year  of  the  series  in  the 
following  table,  the  loss  of  the  country 


*  Had  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  been  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  statistics,  he  would  have  known  that  the  real  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
balance  of  trade  now  lies,  not  in  respect  to  the  official  values  of  the  exports,  which 
are  utterly  worthless  for  that  object,  but  in  the  difficulty  of  estimating  correctly  a 
certain  depreciation  which  exists  both  in  the  "  declared  "  value  of  the  exports  and 
the  "  real "  or  computed  value  of  the  imports.  The  exports  are  entered  at  the 
value  declared  by  the  exporter,  that  is,  nearly  at  the  cost  price ;  but  they  will  be  sold 
at  a  considerably  higher  rate  to  give  him  a  profit  and  pay  the  freight.  Therefore  a 
considerably  larger  sum  of  money  will  be  received  for  them  than  appears  in  the 
statistical  tables.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  are  valued  in  the  customhouse 
at  a  rate  considerably  under  the  price  at  which  they  have  been  purchased.  For 
them  also,  therefore,  a  larger  sum  of  money  will  be  paid  than  the  tables  show. 
The  difference  is  larger  on  the  side  of  the  exports  (where  it  includes  both  freight  and 
profit)  than  on  that  of  the  imports  (where  it  is  made  up  of  part  of  the  profit  only). 
To  estimate  it  correctly  at  present  is  impossible,  from  the  excessive  fluctuations  in 
the  foreign  trade  ;  goods  being  sometimes  sold  at'  an  immense  profit,  and  not  un- 
frequently  much  below  cost  price,  especially  in  the  distant  markets. 
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in  the  year  1801  must  have  amounted  to 
£3,4 18,386, and  in  1849  to  £84,226,787." 
— (PORTER'S  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p. 
357.) 

Certainly  here  there  has  been  false- 
hood, fraud,  and  wilful  imposition  on 
the  public,  but  on  the  part  of  which 
writer  ?  We  never  knew,  in  the  whole 
history  of  literature,  an  instance  in 
which  a  malignant  attack  on  an 
author  resulted  in  such  a  complete 
and  triumphant  vindication,  both  of 
his  fairness  and  his  facts. 

As  a  specimen  of  Sir  Archibald's 
powers  of  narrative,  we  may  take  the 
following,  on  the  death  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  :— - 

"  No  words  can  paint  the  universal 
consternation  and  grief  which  seized  the 
entire  nation  on  this  calamitous  event, 
which  buried  an  illustrious  princess,  the 
sole  daughter  of  England,  and  a  royal 
posterity,  in  a  single  tomb.  Nothing 
comparable  to  it  had  been  seen  in  the 
country  since  the  head  of  Charles  I.  fell 
upon  the  scaffold.  Then  was  seen  how 
universal  and  deep-seated  is  the  loyalty 
of  the  British  heart,  and  how  strong  and 
indelible  the  chords  which  bind  the 
people  to  their  sovereign.  Every  house, 
from  the  ducal  palace  to  the  peasant's 
cottage,  was  filled  with  mourning  ;  tears 
were  seen  in  every  eye  ;  the  bereavement 
was  felt  by  all  with  the  intensity  of  do- 
mestic affliction.  Business  was  generally 
suspended ;  scarce  a  word  was  spoken 
even  by  the  most  intimate  friends  when 
they  met  in  the  streets — they  pressed 
hands  and  went  on  in  silence.  The  hum 
of  men  ceased  ;  no  sound  was  heard  but 
the  mournful  clang  of  the  church-bells, 
which  from  morn  till  night  gave  forth 
their  melancholy  peal.  Minute  -  guns 
were  fired  from  all  the  batteries'  and 
ships— 

'  The  flag  was  hoisted  half-mast  high, 
A  mournful  signal  on  the  main, 
Seen  only  when  the  illustrious  die, 
Or  are  in  glorious  battle  slain.' 

"  A  royal  proclamation  ordered  a  gen- 
eral mourning.  The  injunction  was  un- 
necessary ;  every  human  being  above  the 
rank  of  a  pauper  spontaneously  assumed 
the  garb  of  woe.  On  the  18th  Novem- 
ber, when  the  funeral  at  Windsor  took 
place  with  great  solemnity,  every  church 
and  chapel  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
opened  and  filled  with  mourning  multi- 
tudes, whose  grief  could  find  no  other 
alleviation  but  its  united  expression." — 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  342,  343.) 


[April, 


From  his  reflections  on  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  we  extract, — 

"  In  a  word,  the  fault  of  the  Tories  in 
this  great  debate,  and  it  was  no  light 
one,  was,  that  they  used  the  political 
power  which  had  grown  up  in  their 
hands  as  a  property,  not  a  trust,  and 
resisted  to  the  last  those  changes  in  the 
representation  of  the  Commons  which 
time  had  rendered  necessary,  and  which 
were  essential  either  to  insure  beneficial 
legislation,  or  to  diffuse  contentment  and 
satisfaction  among  the  people.  The 
fault  of  the  Liberals,  which  was  still 
greater,  consisted  in  this,  that  when  they 
got  the  power  they  introduced  a  reform 
in  Parliament  based  on  erroneous  prin- 
ciples, which  destroyed  one  system  of 
class  legislation  only  to  introduce  another 
still  more  at  variance  with  the  interests 
of  the  majority ;  and,  having  brought  it 
forward,  forced  it  through  by  violent 
excitement  of  the  people,  and  unconsti- 
tutional coercion  of  the  sovereign.  The 
Tories,  in  the  last  extremity,  in  a  great 
measure  expiated  their  faultby  the  praise- 
worthy self-sacrifice  which  they  made  at 
the  call  of  public  duty.  The  Whigs,  in 
the  moment  of  triumph,  in  some  degree 
redeemed  theirs  by  the  moderation  with 
which  they  used  the  unlimited  powers 
acquired  by  victory." — (Vol.  iv.  pp.  418, 
419.) 

Further  on  he  adds, — 

"  Without  pronouncing  decidedly  on 
this  deeply  interesting  question,  upon 
which  the  world  is  as  yet  too  young  to 
form  a  conclusion  that  can  be  relied  on, 
there  is  one  truth  which  has  been  com- 
pletely demonstrated  by  the  constitu- 
tional experience  in  the  last  times,  both 
of  France  and  England,  of  permanent 
importance  to  mankind,  and  which  will 
largely  benefit  the  future  generations  of 
men.  That  is,  that  a  uniform,  representa- 
tion is  but  another  name  for  class  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  governing  class  trill 
al  trays  be  found  in  that  which  it  immedi- 
ately above  the  lowest  line  of  the  suffrage. 
In  France,  when  the  line  under  the  Re- 
storation was  drawn  by  the  payment  of 
£12  a-year  of  direct  taxes,  that  ruling  class 
was  not  found  in  thirty  thousand  of  the 
richest  proprietors  in  the  country,  but  in 
the  poorest  in  the  enfranchised  class — 
those  paying  from  £12  to  £20  direct 
taxes,  who  were  two-thirds  of  the  ninety 
thousand  electors.  In  England,  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  supreme  power  was  vested 
in  persons  in  boroughs  paving  from  £10 
to  £20  rent ;  that  is,  in  the  buying  and 
selling  class,  interested  chiefly  in  beating 

down  the  cost  of  production 

The  ruin  of  constitutional  freedom  in 
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France,  the  dissolution  of  the  colonial 
empire  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  cheaply 
purchased  if  they  impress  upon  mankind 
the  eternal  truths,  that  a  real  representa- 
tion in  government  is  the  essential  need  of 
civilised  man,  and  can  never  be  refused 
without  imminent  danger ;  that  uni- 
formity in  the  suffrage  inevitably  induces 
class  government ;  that  the  ruinous  na- 
ture of  such  government  is  in  the  direct 
proportion  of  the  number  admitted  into 
the  class ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  avoid 
these  evils  is  class  representation.'" — (Vol. 
iv.  p.  424-426.) 

This,  we  think,  contains  one  of  the 
most  important  views  relative  to  the 
effect  of  a  uniform  franchise  which 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  There  is 
the  real  difficulty  under  which  we 
have  been  labouring  ever  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. .  Every 
proposed  new  reform  has  contained 
some  scheme  more  or  less  effectual, 
to  get  quit  of  this  one  uniform  tyrant 
majority,  and  give  some  variety  to 
the  representation,  either  by  a  differ- 
ence of  qualification  or  a  represen- 
tation of  minorities.  It  is  the  grand 
problem  which  we  have  now  to  solve, 
and  which  was  met,  in  the  old  con- 
stitution, by  the  much-abused  rotten 
boroughs.  They  afforded  a  real  re- 
presentation to  every  wealthy  interest, 
whether  colonial,  moneyed,  or  manu- 
facturing. What  that  constitution 
really  was  deficient  in,  or  rather  what 
the  old  Tory  party  committed  the 
enormous  fault  of  not  extending  it 
to,  was  the  means  of  representing  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  great 
masses  of  people  who  had  grown  up 
in  the  new  manufacturing  towns. 
The  refusal  of  the  Tories  to  give  re- 
presentatives to  the  new  and  import- 
ant commercial  cities,  rendered  the 
overthrow  of  the  old  constitution 
merely  a  matter  of  time.  The  great 
object  which  we  have  now  to  attain, 
is  by  variety  in  the  franchise  to  secure 
the  representation  of  classes,  and  not 
merely  that  of  the  most  numerous 
class. 

The  view  given  by  Sir  Archibald 
of  the  causes  which  led  to,  and  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  is, we  think, 
singularly  clear  and  convincing.  Our 
only  fault  with  him  here  and  else- 
where in  domestic  history  is,  that  he 
attributes  too  exclusive  an  effect  to 
the  influence  of  the  currency.  Its 
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effect  was  great,  but  not  so  great, 
we  think,  as  he  imagines ;  other 
causes,  we  believe,  concurred,  of  equal 
importance.  These  he  always  men- 
tions, but  not  with  the  same  degree 
of  prominence.  This  is  a  point,  how- 
ever, upon  which  people  will  proba- 
bly continue  to  differ  until  the  end 
of_  time.  His  view  of  the  Irish  fa- 
mine and  its  effects  is  very  curious, 
and  much  elaborated  ;  his  account  of 
the  gradual  progress  and  final  adop- 
tion of  Free-Trade  principles  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  by  far  the  most  tem- 
perate and  impartial  which  we  have 
seen.  His  remarks  upon  the  great 
change  of  that  able  leader,  whilst  re- 
taining office,  we  think  unanswer- 
able—just to  the  man  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  Kis  position,  yet  pointing 
clearly  out  the  ill  effects  to  party 
confidence,  and  consequently  party 
government,  under  which  we  have 
been  labouring  ever  since. 

In  treating  of  all  commercial  and 
social  subjects,  Sir  Archibald  pos- 
sesses one  great  advantage,  and  that 
is  practical  experience.  His  position 
as  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  and  chief 
judge  in  the  great  commercial  and 
manufacturing  city  of  Glasgow,  has 
given  him  a  practical  insight  into 
the  working  of  our  commercial  sys- 
tem, a  knowledge  of  our  manufac- 
turing interests,  and  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  habits  and  views 
of  the  working  classes,  which  no  lit- 
erary and  few  political  men  of  the 
day  possess.  And  this  gives  his 
opinions  upon  such  subjects  a  value 
far  above  that  which  would  attach 
to  them  were  they  merely  those  of 
an  able  speculative  writer.  Brought 
every  day  into  contact  with  mercan- 
tile men,  manufacturing  interests, 
and  skilled  artisans,  his  views  on 
these  subjects  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  personal  observation,  and  to  have 
been  tested  by  the  results  of  a  long 
experience.  They  are  no  crude  the- 
ories fashioned  in  the  closet,  but 
the  practical  deductions  of  an  acute 
and  close  observer.  We  take  as 
an  example  his  remarks  on  Trades' 
Unions : — 

"  Worse  even  than  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  combinations  among  work- 
men are  the  greatest  social  evil  which, 
in  a  manufacturing  or  mining  commu- 
nity, afflicts  society.  These,  bad  as  they 
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often  are,  affect  only  the  bodies  of  men  ; 
but  strikes  affect  their  minds.  They 
utterly  confound  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  among  immense  numbers  of  the 
people,  by  arraying  them  in  hostile  bands 
against  their  fellow-men,  induce  a  bel- 
lutn  quam  plus  civile  in  the  heart  of 
peaceful  society ;  and,  in  their  latter 
stages,  lead  them  anxiously  to  expect  the 
perpetration  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
for  the  attainment  of  what  they  consider 
their  legitimate  rights.  They  subject 
tens,  sometimes  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons,  innocent  of  any  offence,  and 
anxious  only  to  earn  a  subsistence  by 
honest  industry  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  to  months  of  compulsory  idle- 
ness and  real  destitution.  They  deprive 
them,  often  for  long  periods,  of  occupa- 
tion, as  fatal  to  their  minds  as  the  loss 
of  wages  is  to  their  bodies.  They  band 
them  together,  in  the  beginning,  by  the 
strong  attraction  of  common  hope ;  in 
the  end,  by  the  hellish  bond  of  com- 
mitted wickedness.  They  subject  the 
immense  majority  of  quiet,  inoffensive 
persons  to  the  tyrannical  rule  of  a  small 
minority  of  violent  and  ambitious  men, 
who  form  a  secret  power,  wielding  an 
authority  greater  than  even  the  trium- 
virate of  Augustus,  or  the  Committee  of 
Public  Salvation  of  Robespierre.  Their 
evils  do  not  terminate  with  the  closing 
of  the  strife,  and  the  resumption  of 
labour  by  the  combined  workmen.  They 
leave  a  long  catalogue  of  ills  behind 
them ;  and  for  years  after,  the  energies 
of  the  workmen  are  depressed  by  the 
debt  which  they  cannot  discharge,  idle 
habits  which  they  cannot  conquer,  and 
crimes  into  which  they  have  been  in- 
voluntarily led 

"  What  tends  greatly  to  increase  this 
strange  indifference  to  the  greatest  social 
evil  which  afflicts  society  is  the  opinion, 
generally  entertained,  that  strikes  are 
always  unfortunate  to  the  workmen, 
and  therefore  that  their  good  sense  will 
lead  to  their  discontinuance.  There 
never  was  a  greater  mistake.  In  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  strikes  are 
successful ;  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  which  renders  them  of  euch 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  true,  the 
world  in  general  hears  nothing,  except  of 
those  which  are  unfortunate,  because  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  no  one  to  publish 
those  which  are  successful ;  and  being 
soon  over,  they  are  as  soon  forgotten. 
But  they  are  not  forgotten  by  the  work- 
men, who  are  encouraged  by  their  fre- 
quent successes  to  try  their  strength 
with  their  masters  in  circtkmstances  en- 
tirely different,  when  they  are  sure  to  be 
defeated.  The  reason  is,  that  they  are 


successful  when  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  master  to  retain  the  men  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  unsuccessful  when  it  is  for  hia 
interest  to  get  quit  of  them.  With  a 
rising  market  for  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  no  master  will  allow  his  work- 
men to  remain  idle  as  long  as  any  profit 
remains  to  himself  from  their  labour. 
With  a  falling  one,  he  is  too  happy  of  a 
pretext  to  get  quit  of  paying  them  their 
wages,  for  the  produce  of  which  exist- 
ing prices  will  not  yield  a  profit.  Thus 
strikes  are  constantly  successful  when 
they  take  place  with  a  rising  market,  and 
as  uniformly  unsuccessful  when  they  are 
ventured  upon  with  a  falling ;  and  it  is 
because  the  workmen  cannot  be  brought 
to  see  the  difference  of  these  situations, 
that  they  occur  so  often,  and,  under  cir- 
cumstances evidently  hopeless,  are  ad- 
hered to  with  such  pertinacity." — (Vol. 
vi.  p.  306-310.) 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of 
domestic  nistory  and  legislation,  we 
may  give  another  specimen  of  the 
hastiness  and  inaccuracy  of  the  critic 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Alluding 
to  the  assistance  afforded  to  the 
South  American  republics,  Sir  Archi- 
bald had  said  : — 

"  We  repealed  the  laws  against  foreign 
enlistment,  permitted  expeditions  of  8000 
and  10,000  men,  many  of  them  Welling- 
ton's veterans,  to  sail  from  the  Thames 
under  the  very  eye  of  Government,  and 
advanced  immense  sums  by  loan  to  en- 
able the  insurgent  states  to  prolong  the 
contest." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  739.) 

Upon  this  the  reviewer  remarks : — 

"  The  fact  it  precisely  the  reverse :  the 
'  Foreign  Enlistment  Act '  (59th  George 
III.)  was  patted  in  1819,  the  year  in 
which  these  occurrences  began,  and  ren- 
dered foreign  enlistment  a  misdemean- 
our."— (Edinburgh  Review,  No.  225,  p. 
151.) 

Now,  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to 
have  made  himself  even  cursorily 
acquainted  with  the  work  which  be 
has  undertaken  to  criticise,  he  would 
both  have  known  that  Sir  Archibald 
has  given  a  long,  most  minute,  and 
perfectly  accurate  account  of  the  Bill 
then  brought  in,  of  the  changes  it 
made  in  the  law,  and  how  it  became 
a  dead  letter, — and  have  been  able 
then  to  see  the  entire  justice  of  the 
remark  he  has  so  elaborately  mis- 
represented. This  account  extends 
from  page  408  to  417  of  his  first 
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"  On  the'  part  of  Government  it  was 
argued  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord 
Bathurst,  and  Lord  Castlereagh, — As  the 
law  at  present  stands,  by  the  9th  and 
29th  George  II.  and  the  9th  George  III., 
it  is  made  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  to  seduce  subjects  of  this  country 
to  enlist  in  the  service  of  foreign  powers. 
.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
Act  to  take  away  the  capital  sanction, 
and  declare  persons  enlisting  in  foreign 
service  guilty  of  misdemeanour  only,  and 
to  declare  the  supplying  the  belligerents 
with  warlike  stores,  and  equipping  ves- 
sels for  warlike  purposes,  the  like  offence." 
—(Vol.  i.  pp.  409,  410.) 

This  proposed  law,  repealing  the 
penalty  of  death  affixed  to  the  crime 
of  foreign  enlistment,  and  constitut- 
ing it  a  misdemeanour,  punishable 
with  a  few  months'  imprisonment 
only,  was  passed.  But,  continues 
Sir  Archibald, — 

"  The  Act  of  Parliament  passed  re- 
mained a  dead  letter.  The  embarkation 
of  troops,  stores,  and  loans  continued 
without  intermission ;  and  as  detailed 
in  a  former  work,  Spanish  America  was 
thereby  rendered  independent,  and  sever- 
ed from  the  dominion  of  Old  Spain." — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  416.) 

After  this,  which  of  these  two  has 
best  explained  the  history  of  the 
period — Sir  Archibald,  who,  after 
most  carefully  explaining  what  really 
took  place,  alludes  to  it  afterwards 
as  having  been  a  practical  repeal  of 
the  former  law  prohibiting  foreign 
enlistment  with  the  punishment  of 
death — or  the  reviewer,  who  repre- 
sents this  nominal  retention  of  a 
trifling  and  unenforced  penalty  as  a 
real,  rigorous,  upright,  and  zealous 
discharge  of  the  right  of  non-inter- 
vention, guaranteed  in  the  most 
solemn  and  especial  manner  by  a 
clause  of  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Spain  in  the  year  1814? 

II.  The  history  of  France  between 
1815  and  1848  naturally  divides  it- 
self into  two  distinct  portions — the 
history  of  the  Restoration,  and  that 
of  the  House  of  Orleans.  The  first 
is  a  period  of  great  interest :  the 
more  closely  it  is  studied,  the  more 
minutely  it  is  examined,  the  more 


we  will  become  convinced  that  it 
was  at  once  the  time  when  there  was 
most  real  liberty  in  France,  and  most 
discontent.  France  never  forgave  th  e 
Bourbon  kings  their  restoration  by 
the  bayonets  of  the  Allies  in  1815, 
and  their  forced  reduction  of  France 
to  its  old  limits.  Of  this  period  Sir 
Archibald's  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
partial and  the  most  instructive 
History  which  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. Bringing  strongly  out  the 
faults  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  deve- 
loping, in  the  clearest  terms,  the 
fatal  error  of  Charles  X.  in  throwing 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  parti- 
pretre,  he  yet  has  convincingly 
shown  that  no  amount  of  good  go- 
vernment on  their  part  would  ever 
have  reconciled  the  democratic  party 
to  their  rule,  or  induced  the  nation 
to  forget  their  origin.  And  this 
leads  to  one  most  remarkable  pheno- 
menon, without  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  which,  this  period  of  French 
history  is  unintelligible — viz.  that 
while  popular  distress  always  led  to 
popular  discontent  in  England,  it 
was  popular  prosperity  which  led  to 
the  greatest  amount  of  popular  dis- 
content in  France.* 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  while 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  had  in- 
creased in  this  prodigious  ratio  during 
the  Restoration,  its  discontents  had 
fully  kept  pace  with  it ;  and  they  had 
now  reached  the  highest  point  at  the 
very  time  when  the  wellbeing  of  the 
people  was  most  universal  and  conspi- 
cuous. The  smiling  aspect  of  the  fields, 
the  busy  activity  of  the  commercial 
towns,  the  animation  of  the  seaports, 
were  equalled  only  by  the  general  dis- 
content and  sullen  disloyalty  which  per- 
vaded these  scenes  of  prosperity  and 
happiness.  What  was  still  more  remark- 
able, the  classes  among  whom  the  dis- 
content was  the  greatest,  were  the  very 
ones  which  had  most  largely  benefited 
by  the  government  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
been  most  severely  crushed  by  that  which 

had  preceded  it This  memorable 

example  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion 
generally  entertained,  that  no  distur- 
bances are  to  be  regarded  as  serious,  if 
the  material  comforts  of  the  people  are 
duly  attended  to  ;  and  of  the  truth  of 
the  distinction  drawn,  in  a  former  work, 
between  troubles  originating  in  real 
grievances,  which  may  be  expected  to 
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be  alleviated  by  their  removal,  and  such 
as  arise  from  the  thirst  for  political 
power,  which  are  only  increased  by  such 
comforts  as  tend  to  increase  the  pugna- 
cious propensities  of  the  people." — (Vol. 
iii.  pp.  485,  486.) 

The  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
Charles  X.  was  his  throwing  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  ultra-Catho- 
lic party,  the  nominal  point  on  which 
the  revolution  broke  out,  his  suspen- 
sion of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
change  in  the  electoral  law,  under 
the  14th  Article  of  the  Charter, 
which  says, — "  Le  Roi  .... 
nomine  a  tous  les  emplois  d'admini- 
stration  publique,  et  fait  les  regle- 
mens  et  les  ordonnances  necessaires 
pour  I'ex6cution  des  lois  et  la  surete 
de  Vetat"  This  power  had  been 
twice  exercised  by  his  predecessor — 
once  on  the  13th  July  1815,  when, 
by  a  royal  ordonnance  alone,  the 
representation  was  established  on  an 
entirely  new  basis,  and  the  Chambers 
so  elected  proceeded  to  the  transac- 
tion of  business  without  any  protest 
being  lodged  ;  and  again,  on  the  5th 
September  1816,  when,  by  a  royal 
ordonnance  alone,  the  electoral  sys- 
tem was  again  altered  so  as  to  get 
quit  of  the  Royalist,  and  secure  a 
Liberal  majority  in  the  Chambers. 

On  both  these  occasions  it  was 
exercised  by  a  Liberal  ministry  in 
the  interest  of  Liberal  views,  and 
there  never  was  then  a  word  said 
about  its  illegality  :  when,  however, 
it  was  now  used  by  a  monarchical 
ministry  in  favour  of  ultra-Conserva- 
tive principles,  the  democratic  party 
rose  in  arms  against  it.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  nominal,  not  the  real, 
cause  of  the  contest.  Under  the 
imprudent,  but  weak  and  honest 
government  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
Liberal  party  had  advanced  in  power 
and  influence  till  they  became  un- 
governable by  any  then  existing 
power  in  the  State.  They  were  de- 
termined to  have  a  government  of 
their  own  construction,  and  a  mon- 
arch of  their  own  choice,  and  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity wnen  the  hour  for  the  contest 
was  to  strike.  Sir  Archibald,  with 
great  force,  pourtrays  the  almost  in- 
sane conduct  of  the  Polignac  ministry, 
who,  on  the  one  hand,  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  whole  Liberal 
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party  by  the  Ordonnance  of  the  25th 
July  1830,  and  enraged  beyond  en- 
durance the  National  Guard  by  de- 
creeing their  dissolution  ;  whilst,  on 
the  other,  they  took  no  steps  what- 
ever to  prepare  for  the  military 
contest  now  inevitable  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  left  their  whole  arms 
in  the  possession  of  the  disbanded 
citizen  soldiers. 

The  real  error,  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  committed  by  Charles 
X.,  was  his  formation  of  a  ministry 
composed  of  the  parti-prfrre  in  the 
face  of  an  adverse  majority  in  the 
Chambers. 

"  It  is  evident,"  says  Sir  Archibald, 
"  that  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  was  imme- 
diately brought  about  by  his  refusal  to 
submit  to  the  first  principle  of  a  repre- 
sentative government,  that  of  taking  his 
ministers  from  the  majority  of  the  po- 
pular branch  of  the  legislature.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  often  very 
galling  to  a  sovereign  to  be  obliged  to  do 
so,  and  that  it  seems  very  like  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  liberty,  in  choosing  his 
confidential  servants,  which  is  accorded 
to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  Still  it 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy ;  and  if  a  sovereign 
accepts  such  a  throne,  he  is  bound  to 
conform  to  its  conditions.  The  point  at 
issue  between  Charles  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was,  whether  he  was  to 
maintain,  contrary  to  their  wishes,  the 
ultra-royalist  administration  he  had 
chosen;  and  although  not  absolutely 
bound  to  defer  to  their  wishes  in  the 
first  instance,  yet,  having  tried  the  last 
resort  of  a  dissolution,  and  received  from 
the  nation  a  legislature  equally  deter- 
mined on  the  subject,  it  was  his  un- 
doubted duty,  as  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch, to  obey." — (Vol.  iii.  p.  551.) 

The  memorable  night  of  the  28th 
July — that  after  the  second  of  the 
"  three  glorious  days  " — is  thus  de- 
scribed by  our  author : — 

"  The  night  which  followed  was  a  mel- 
ancholy one  in  Paris,  and  not  less  so 
to  the  insurgent  leaders  than  the  royal 
troops.  The  excitement  of  the  contest 
was  suspended ;  but  the  silence  and  the 
darkness  brought  with  them  what  was 
yet  more  terrible,  for  with  them  came 
the  memory  of  the  past  and  the  antici- 
pation of  the  future.  That  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  overthrown  there  could 
be  little  doubt,  now  that  the  troops  of 
the  line  had  for  the  most  part  deserted 
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its  defence,  and  passed  over  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  what  was  to  succeed  it  1  Was 
a  republic  to  be  installed,  with  its  mas- 
sacres, its  executions,  its  Marats  and 
Robespierres  1  and  was  a  second  inunda- 
tion of  the  Cossacks,  perhaps  never  to 
retire,  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  overspread 
the  fields  of  France  1  No  one  could  tell 
what  a  day  would  bring  forth :  and  great 
as  had  been  the  indignation  excited  by 
the  appearance  of  the  ordonnances,  it 
was  now  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
terror  excited  by  the  probable  success 
of  those  who  opposed  them.  The  un- 
wounded  combatants  alone,  wearied 
with  a  conflict  which  had  now  continued 
almost  without  intermission  for  forty 
hours,  sunk  into  sleep,  and  reposed 
peaceably,  stretched  on  the  pavement 
or  behind  their  barricades ;  but  numbers 
passed  a  melancholy  night.  Food  there 
was  none  for  the  soldiers ;  scarce  a  drop 
of  water  was  to  be  had  to  ass.uage  their 
burning  thirst ;  the  wounded,  weltering 
in  their  blood,  lay  stretched  on  the 
stones,  for  nothing  to  remove  them  had 
been  provided  ;  and  even  the  bravest 
felt  that  the  contest  was  hopeless,  now 
that  the  troops  of  the  line  had  deserted 
them,  and  that  nothing  remained  but 
to  fall  with  honour  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  monarchy." — (Vol.  iii.  p.  524.) 

For  this  period  there  are  good,  but 
not  numerous,  materials.  On  the 
Liberal  side,  Lamartine's,  on  the 
Legitimist,  Capefigue's  and  Lacra- 
telle's  Histories  bring  out  well  their 
respective  views;  and  there  has 
lately  come  out  the  very  valuable 
Memoirs  of  Guizot,  and  some  curi- 
ous illustrations  of  particular  points 
in  those  of  Marmont  and  Chateau- 
briand. In  the  ensuing  period,  the 
reign  of  the  Citizen  King,  there  is 
Louis  Blanc's  very  valuable  Histoire 
de  Dix  Ans,  and  its  continuation 
by  Regnault ;  Capefigue's  History  ; 
and  for  its  latter  portion,  the  narra- 
tives of  Cassagnac,  d'Haussonville, 
and  De  la  Hodde,  of  Caussidiere  and 
Lamartine,  besides  numerous  broch- 
ures and  memoir es  on  particular  pe- 
riods; and  for  the  whole  there  is 
the  voluminous  Annuaire  Historique 
for  the  State  papers  and  reports  of 
the  debates  in  the  Chambers  of  Peers 
and  Deputies.  Of  all  these  Sir 
Archibald  has  made  a  discriminat- 
ing and  assiduous  use  ;  and  in  every 
point  where  we  have  tested  his  ac- 
curacy, we  have  found  that,  amongst 
contending  accounts,  he  has  adopted 
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the  most  probable  version,  and  that 
supported  by  the  greatest  weight  of 
authority.  His  very  valuable  ana- 
lysis of  the  debates  in  the  Chambers 
of  Peers  and  Representatives  pre- 
sents much  the  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  picture  which  we  possess 
of  the  views  and  opinions  of  both 
the  contending  parties  during  this 
long  and  interesting  period. 

Under  the  Restoration  there  was 
a  curious  attempt  to  give  a  repre- 
sentation to  different  classes.  All 
France  was  divided  into  depart- 
ments, and  each  department  into 
arrondissements.  In  each  arrpndisse- 
ment,  all  the  electors  paying  300 
francs  of  direct  taxes,  and  upwards, 
voted  for  a  representative ;  but  be- 
sides, in  each  department,  all  "les 
plus  imposes  "  —  that  is,  those  who 
paid  the  highest  amount  of  taxes — 
voted  for  a  separate  member  to  re- 
present the  department.  The  repre- 
sentatives were  thus  divided  into  a 
large  body,  representing  the  great 
mass  of  the  tax-payers,  and  a  small 
body,  representing  those  who  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  ;  the  one  being  sup- 
posed to  represent  numbers,  and  the 
other  property.  But  the  great  fault 
of  this  constitution  was,  that  it 
only  extended  the  suffrage  at  all  to 
those  who  paid  300  francs  a-year 
direct  taxes.  This  was  practically 
excluding  great  part  of  the  middle 
and  all  the  working  classes. 

The  great  cause  which  ruined  the 
government  of  the  Citizen  King  was 
its  being  rested  upon  too  narrow  a 
basis.  It  was  essentially  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  bourgeoisie.  The 
elective  franchise  was  fixed  at  the 
payment  of  200  francs  (.£8)  a-year  of 
direct  taxes  to  Government.  This 
practically  excluded  altogether  the 
great  mass  of  the  lower  orders — it 
admitted  the  shopkeeping,  but  ex- 
cluded the  working  class.  The  mid- 
dle classes  being  alone  represented  in 
the  Chambers,  the  whole  legislation 
of  the  country  was  directed  to  their 
exclusive  interests.  All  offices  were 
given  to  them  ;  all  the  laws  passed 
were  for  their  benefit.  There  was 
no  independent  House  of  Peers  to 
forbid  their  encroachments,  no  legal 
means  afforded  to  the  lower  orders 
to  check  their  selfishness.  The  Gov- 
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eminent,  relying  on  their  maiority 
in  the  Chambers,  disregarded  the 
growing  mass  of  discontent  which 
was  smouldering  and  festering  in  the 
hearts  of  the  proletaires,  and  which, 
deprived  of  any  legitimate  outlet, 
was  turning  rapidly  into  the  Social- 
istic views  of  the  Red  Republic.  At 
last  the  explosion  came  j  the  govern- 
ment of  the  bourgeoisie  was  upset. 
It  had  no  feeling  of  loyalty,  no  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  to  rest  on.  The 
middle  classes  shrank  from  a  contest 
with  the  lower.  The  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe  fell  with  a  crash  to  the 
ground\  A  fearful  social  chaos, 
threatening  the  dissolution  of  all  the 
bonds  of  society,  followed,  which  was 
first  overthrown  by  Cavaignac  in  June 
1 848,  and  finally  stamped  out  by  Louis 
Napoleon  in  1851.  These  are  noble 
subjects,  and  Sir  Archibald's  narra- 
tive of  them  is  one  of  great  power 
and  never-flagging  interest.  The 
constitutional  history  of  France  had 
never  before  in  this  country  secured 
a  proper  share  of  attention ;  but  it  is  a 
subject  of  the  very  greatest  interest, 
and  from  which  the  most  important 
conclusions  in  political  science  may 
be  drawn.  Sir  Archibald  has  worked 
out  all  its  phases  with  great  care, 
and  it  forms  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  suggestive  parts  of  his  work. 

The  French  conquest  of  and  wars 
in  Algeria  present  a  good  field  to  Sir 
Archibald  for  the  exercise  of  his  strong 
turn  for  the  narration  of  military 
incident.  His  account  of  the  capture 
of  the  Emperor's  Fort  at  Algiers  on 
the  9th  July  1830  ;  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  against  Constantino  in 
November  1836  ;  of  its  final  capture 
in  October  1837  ;  and  of  the  war 
with  Morocco  and  battle  of  Isly  in 
1844,  are  written  in  his  best  style. 

He  has  devoted  a  long  and  very 
interesting  chapter  to  a  review  of  the 
principal  French  writers  during  and 
since  the  Restoration.  In  his  re- 
marks upon  Lamartine's  extraor- 
dinary merits,  Sir  Archibald  has 
been  assailed  in  the  following  terms 
by  that  very  candid  critic  in  the 
Edinburgh  "Review,  whose  remark- 
able discoveries  we  have  before  men- 
tioned :— "His  character  of  M.  de 
Lamartine  is  an  atrocious  dis6gure- 
ment."  —  (Edinburgh  Review,  No. 
225,  pp.  157  and  122.) 
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Now,  if  there  is  any  one  point  on 
which  the  largeness  and  generosity 
of  Sir  Archibald's  mind  is  remark- 
able, it  is  in  his  criticism  of  his  lit- 
erary contemporaries.  But  in  any 
criticism  of  French  literature,  to 
omit  all  notice  of  the  melancholy 
vanity  exhibited  by  Lamartine,  and 
too  many  other  of  their  writers,  would 
be  impossible.  One  might  as  well 
attempt  to  give  a  character  of  Tibe- 
rius without  alluding  to  his  cruelty, 
or  of  Caesar  without  mentioning  his 
ambition.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
exhibit  a  one-sidedness,  of  which  the 
reviewer  might  be  guilty,  but  of 
which  Sir  Archibald  is  wholly  inca- 
pable. There  is  no  one  even  mode- 
rately acquainted  with  recent  French 
literature  to  whom  this  is  not  well 
known.  Take,  for  instance,  one  ex- 
ample out  of  Lamartine's  History  of 
the  Revolution  of  1848  : — 

"  Le  nom  de  Lamartine  <5tait  sort!  dix 
fois  de  1'urne  electorate  sans  qu'il  counut 
niu  me  une  seule  de  ses  candidatures ;  s'il 
cut  dit  un  mot,  insinue*  un  desir,  fait  un 
geste,  il  cut  etc"  nomine*  dans  quatre- 
vingts  de'partements ;  sa  popularite*  e"tait 
sans  bornes  a  Paris,  en  France,  en  Alle- 
magne,  en  Italic,  en  Atnerique.  Pour 
1'Allemagne  son  nom  6 tail  la  paiz.  Pour 
la  France  c'e"tait  la  garantie  contre  la  ter- 
reur,  pour  1'Italie  c'Stait  1'espe'rance. 
Pour  1 Anierique  c'6tait  la  Re"publique. 
II  avail  reellement  dans  ce  moment  la 
souverainte  de  la  conscience  europ&eue. 
II  ne  pouvait  faire  un  pas  dans  la  rue 
sans  soulever  les  acclamations.  Elles  le 
suivaient  jusque  dans  sa  demeure  et 
iiiterrompaient  son  sommeiL  Deux  fois 
reconnu  a  1'Opera  dans  le  fond  d'une 
loge,  le  parterre  et  les  spectateurs  se 
leverent,  suspendirent  la  representation, 
et  couvrirent  son  nom  pendant  cinq 
minutes  d'applaudissements.  La  France 
personninait  en  lui  sa  joie  d'avoir  re- 
trouve"songouvernement.  — (LAMARTrNE, 
Revolution  de  1848,  voL  ii.  pp.  349, 350.) 

But  the  whole  book  abounds  with 
similar  passages,  and  his  "  Confi- 
dences "  and  "  Raphael "  still  more 
so.  Able  and  charming  in  all  other 
respects,  they  are,  to  every  generous 
mind,  painful  to  read,  from  the 
melancholy  picture  they  afford  of 
how  a  great  and  noble  spirit  can 
become  affected  with  thjs  disease. 
But  hear  Sir  Archibald  on  Lamar- 
tine, and  judge  of  the  atrocious  dis- 
figurement :  — 
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"  If  the  turn  of  their  respective 
minds  is  considered,  it  will  not  appear 
surprising  that  Guizot  was  the  Conser- 
vative minister,  Lamartine  the  demo- 
cratic leader,  on  that  occasion.  As  much 
as  the  former  is  distinguished  by  histo- 
rical knowledge,  patient  research,  and 
sober  judgment,  the  latter  is  charac- 
terised by  ardent  imagination,  dramatic 
power,  and  pictorial  splendour.  Such 
is  the  vividness  of  the  conceptions  of 
this  charming  writer,  such  the  fervour 
of  his  eloquence  and  the  brilliancy  of 
his  fancy,  that  they  have  tinged  truth 
itself  with  the  colours  of  fiction,  and  led 
to  much  really  true  being  discredited  in 
his  writings,  merely  from  the  glow  of 
the  language  in  which  it  was  conveyed." 
—(Vol.  iii.  p.  510.) 

One  more  specimen  we  give  of  Sir 
Archibald's  criticism  of  his  French 
literary  co temporaries : —  :. 

"  By  far  the  best  work  of  M.  Thiers, 
and  one  which  belongs  to  the  highest 
class  of  political  history,  is  his  History 
of  the  Consulate  and  Empire,  now  in 
course  of  publication  at  Paris.  It  shows 
that  his  mind  had  grown  immensely 
during  the  course  of  his  political  career, 
and  cast  off  many  of  the  indiscretions  or 
errors  of  his  more  juvenile  years.  He  is 
no  longer  the  ardent  student  fresh  from 
the  revolutionary  school,  and  ready  on 
all  occasions  to  share  in  its  dreams  or 
palliate  its  excesses ;  but  the  experienced 
statesman,  versed  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  taught  by  disaster  the  futile 
nature  of  all  visions  founded  upon  the 
immaculate  character  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  men.  His  talent  for  military 
history  seems  to  have  increased  with 
practice,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  generals  of  the  period ;  and  there 
is  no  work  in  existence  which  the  general 
reader  can  consult  with  more  pleasure, 
or  the  military  with  greater  instruction, 
than  his  History  of  the  Campaigns  of 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Wagram.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  his  political  opinions 
appear  to  have  undergone  a  considerable 
change  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  duties 
of  statesmanship.  His  mind  is  candid ; 
and  albeit  bred  in  the  school  of  Infidelity 
and  the  Revolution,  his  late  volumes  con- 
tain frequent  allusion  to  Supreme  Super- 
intendence, and  the  punishment,  even 
in  this  world,  of  the  sins  of  men.  But, 
above  all,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
secrets  of  cabinets  and  state-papers  has 
led  to  his  last  work  being  enriched  with 
a  great  variety  of  important  information 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  publica- 
tion ;  and  in  no  other  work  is  there  to  be 
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found  so  copious  an  account  of  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  Empire,  and  the  internal  legis- 
lation of  Napoleon." — (Vol.  iii.  p.  622.) 

We  cannot  help  contrasting  the 
uucandid,  narrow,  and  malevolent 
spirit  with  which  our  author's  work 
has  been  assailed,  with  his  own 
conduct  in  similar  circumstances. 
For  he,  too,  has  been  an  anonymous 
critic  on  a  great  contemporary  histo- 
rian and  noble  political  rival.  Listen 
to  the  mode  in  which  he  has  gone 
about  his  task,  and  judge  of  the 
broad  candour  of  the  man  : — 

"  His  (Macaulay's)  learning  is  prodi- 
gious ;  and  perhaps  the  chief  defects  of 
his  composition  arise  from  the  exuberant 
riches  of  the  stores  from  which  they  are 
drawn.  WKere  warmed  in  his  subject, 
he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  his  lan- 
guage in  consequence  goes  directly  to  the 
heart.  In  many  of  his  writings — and 
especially  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
and  his  essay  on  the  Reformation — there 
are  reflections  equally  just  and  original, 
which  never  were  surpassed  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  history.  That  he  is  imbued 
with  the  soul  of  poetry  need  be  told  to 
none  who  have  read  his  Battle  of  the 
Lake  Regillus ;  that  he  is  a  great  bio- 
grapher will  be  disputed  by  none  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  splendid  bio- 
graphies of  Clive  and  Hastings,  by  much 
the  finest  productions  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  language." — (ALISON'S  Collected 
Essays,  vol.  iii.  p.  636.) 

III.  There  is  no  subject  connected 
with  the  history  of  modern  Europe 
so  difficult  to  treat  as  the  history  of 
Germany.  This  arises  from  the  al- 
most entire  absence  of  materials.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  are  numerous  di- 
plomatic documents,  on  the  other,  a 
few  interesting  memoirs,  but  any- 
thing like  an  historical  narrative  of 
events  is  wholly  awanting.  This 
has  arisen  from  the  heavy  fetters  im- 
posed on  the  press  by  the  strong  mil- 
itary governments  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  which  has  led  to  the  entire 
turning  aside  of  literary  talent  and 
industry  from  the  dangerous  channel 
of  present  events,  into  the  safe  paths 
of  philosophy,  poetry,  or  the  history 
of  the  distant  past.  In  such  circum- 
stances, to  treat  the  constitutional 
history  of  Germany  with  anything 
like  the  fulness  or  clearness  of  that 
of  England  or  France,  is  impossible. 
Sir  Archibald's  chapter  on  this  sub- 
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ject.  though  from  these  causes  neces- 
sarily, in  some  degree,  meagre,  is  yet 
remarkably  distinguished  by  broad 
and  deep  views,  which  throw  a  clear 
light  upon  the  causes  of  the  past 
struggles  and  present  difficulties  of 
the  Fatherland.  These  are  thus 
summed  up : — 

••  From  this  account  of  the  political 
circumstances  and  constitutional  history 
of  Germany  subsequent  to  the  Peace,  it 
is  evident  that  its  situation  was  very 
singular,  and  such  as  necessarily  stamped 
a  peculiar  character  on  its  literature,  and 
portended,  at  no  distant  period,  serious 
convulsions  among  its  inhabitants.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  was  a  vast  confed- 
eracy of  States,  the  majority  of  which 
were  in  a  simple  agricultural  condition, 
animated  with  a  strong  military  spirit, 
deeply  tinctured  with  feudal  ideas,  gov- 
erned by  a  feudal  nobility,  and  inspired 
with  the  strongest  aversion  to  the  de- 
mocratic regime,  from  the  invasion  of 
which  they  had  already  suffered  so  much. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  free 
towns,  and  commercial  or  manufactur- 
ing districts,  already  considerable,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period,  which  in- 
creased immensely  during  the  long 
peace  which  followed  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  animated  with  the  strong  and  in- 
extinguishable love  of  freedom  which  in 
every  age  has  distinguished  the  Teutonic 
race.  Between  such  classes,  inspired 
with  such  opposite  feelings,  union  was 
impossible  —  ultimate  contest  inevit- 
able. The  tiers  etat  of  Germany  was  ris- 
ing so  rapidly  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
consideration,  that  it  was  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  that  it  should  remain  long 
in  the  fetters  of  the  feudal  nobility :  the 
feudal  nobility  was  so  strongly  intrench- 
ed in  the  citadels  of  power,  and  in  the 
possession  of  government,  that  it  was 
equally  hopeless  to  expect  they  would 
relinquish  it  without  a  struggle,  or  be 
driven  from  it  without  convulsions.  .  . . 

"  A  contest  of  this  description  is  in- 
evitable in  one  stage  or  other  of  every 
monarchy  of  the  European  race.  Eng- 
land had  it  in  the  great  Rebellion  — 
France  during  the  Revolution.  But 
what  was  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  ren- 
dered it  likely  to  be  more  serious  there 
than  in  any  other  country,  was  this — 
that  the  long  duration  and  successful 
issue  of  the  revolutionary  war  had  ma- 
terially added  to  the  strength  of  both 
parties,  and  in  a  similar  proportion  aug- 
mented their  hostility  against  each  other. 
Twenty  years'  almost  unbroken  warfare 
had  drawn  forth  to  the  very  highest  de- 
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gree  the  military  spirit  and  resources  of 
the  country ;  and  the  narrow  escape  it 
had  made  at  its  close,  by  almost  super- 
human efforts,  from  slavery  and  bondage 
—  the  sad  result  of  their  former  divi- 
sions — had  both  convinced  every  one  of 
the  necessity  of  a  federal  union,  to  cause 
the  common  independence  to  be  respect- 
ed, and  of  a  vast  standing  army  to  main- 
tain it  if  assailed.  Thus  the  whole  of 
Germany  unanimously  agreed,  while 
smarting  under  the  evils  of  French  op- 
pression, to  a  federal  union,  which  placed 
the  entire  physical  strength  of  the  con- 
federacy at  the  disposal  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  the  two  greatest  military  pow- 
ers of  central  Europe ;  and  acquiesced  in 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  army  of 
300,000  men  to  obey  their  directions. 
Such  and  so  great  was  the  accession  to 
the  strength  of  the  aristocratic  and  mon- 
archical party,  from  the  long  continuance 
and  final  triumphant  issue  of  the  war." 

"  But  that  very  triumphant  issue,  and 
the  long  peace  to  which  it  gave  rise,  aug- 
mented in  a  proportional  degree  the  pas- 
sion for  freedom  in  the  middle  and  com- 
mercial portions  of  the  community.  The 
victory  had  been  gained  by  a  unanimous 
effort  of  all  ranks ;  and  in  the  first  fer- 
vour of  gratitude,  the  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many had  solemnly  given  in  return,  in 
the-  Federal  Act,  the  promise  to  all  of 
representative  institutions.  In  Prussia 
this  promise  had  been  followed  up  by 
the  official  announcement  that  Govern- 
ment were  engaged  in  the  inquiries  re- 
quisite for  the  formation  of  a  constitu- 
tion. When,  therefore,  year  after  year 
passed  away  without  this  promise  being 
redeemed  in  the  great  monarchies,  and 
when  at  last  it  terminated  in  the  illusory 
concession,  in  the  Prussian  States,  of 
provincial  assemblies  only,  and  in  Aus- 
tria in  no  assemblies  at  all,  the  discontent 
was  general  and  extreme.  It  was  ren- 
dered the  greater  that,  during  the  long 
interval  of  expectation,  the  industry  and 
wealth"  of  the  middle  classes  had  im- 
mensely increased,  and  with  it  the  desire 
for,  and  capability  to  exercise,  represen- 
tative powers  had  proportionally  aug- 
mented. The  Diet  had  most  wisely  pro- 
hibited internal  war  between  the  States 
of  the  Confederacy ;  they  had  effectually 
guarded  it  against  foreign  attack,  and 
had  removed  many  of  the  restrictions 
which  fettered  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  one  State  of  the  Union  with 
the  other.  The  Fatherland — peaceful 
within,  respected  without— had  been 
moulded  into  a  vast  empire,  containing 
in  the  end  forty  millions  of  inhabitants 
speaking  the  same  language,  descended 
from  the  same  stock,  in  great  part  actu- 
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ated  by  the  same  sentiments,  and  rapidly 
increasing  in  population,  wealth,  and  in- 
dustry. Imagination  could  hardly  con- 
ceive circumstances  more  favourable  to 
the  development  of  the  passion  for  free- 
dom among  the  middle  and  industrial 
portion  of  the  community ;  and  yet  the 
very  circumstances  which  had  created 
this  desire,  had  imposed  seemingly  im- 
passable barriers  to  its  gratification." — 
(Vol.  v.  p.  76-79.) 

These  views  explain  clearly  both  the 
material  prosperity  and  ever-increas- 
ing discontent  of  the  German  people ; 
and  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever 
seen  them  so  satisfactorily  elucidated. 
The  subject  is  one  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  and  has  been  hitherto 
almost  entirely  neglected.  Sir  Archi- 
bald, in  this  portion  of  his  work,  has 
directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  trac- 
ing the  progress  of  constitutional 
changes  in  Prussia,  but  he  has  not, 
we  think,  bestowed  sufficient  pains 
upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Zollverein  and  the  Southern  Cus- 
toms Union.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  well  worthy  of 
a  more  complete  development.  He 
has  well  said,  that,  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  German  mind,  we  must 
look  not  to  its  political  history  but  to 
its  literature,  and  he  has  accordingly 
devoted  a  long  and  interesting  but 
not  very  discriminating  chapter  to  a 
review  of  the  leading  German  and 
Danish  writers  and  artists. 

IV.  The  progress  of  that  vast  but 
unwieldy  power,  which,  enveloped  in 
an  icy  climate  and  protected  by  the 
vastness  of  its  pine-covered  plains, 
has  gone  on  continually  increasing 
in  material  strength,  ever  extending 
the  boundary  of  its  dominions,  ever 
directed  by  the  unity  and  the  secresy 
which  result  from  the  strong  rule  of 
one,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  one  of  the  most  obscure 
subjects  upon  the  study  of  which 
we  can  enter.  Sometimes  checked 
in  its  progress,  it  has  never  aban- 
doned its  designs — often  changing  its 
means,  it  never  deviates  from  its 
end.  Whether  ruled  by  the  mag- 
nanimous and  high-souled  Alexander 
I.,  the  iron  will  of  Nicholas,  or  the 
humane  and  enlightened  Alexander 
II.,  it  yet  follows  out  with  an  almost 
solemn  earnestness  what  seems  to  be 
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its  destined  course.  Not  even  the 
severe  loss  of  the  Crimean  war  and 
great  disaster  of  Sebastopol  has 
caused  it  to  turn  aside.  Steadily 
scanning  the  causes  of  that  defeat,  it 
has  as  steadily  and  calmly  set  itself 
to  remedy  them — not  with  any  spas- 
modic effort,  but  with  the  resolved 
far-seeing  gaze  of  one  whose  whole 
future  is  devoted  to  that  sole  object. 
Want  of  railways  and  the  means  of 
internal  transport,  together  with  the 
armed  occupation  of  the  Principal- 
ities by  Austria,  caused  that  dis- 
aster—  and  she  is  now  engaged  in 
the  silent  and  quiet  construction  of 
gigantic  lines  of  rail,  which  will  bind 
together  with  their  iron  links  the 
hitherto  disunited  portions  of  her 
vast  dominion.  The  conquest  of 
Circassia  has  secured  the  as  yet  un- 
certain means  of  access  to  Georgia ; 
the  acquisition  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Amoor  to  its  mouth  has  gained 
for  her  eastern  possessions  what  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  would  give 
to  her  southern ;  and  the  recent  un- 
derstanding with  Austria  promises  to 
remove  one  of  the  great  stumbling- 
blocks  from  her  path. 

The  progress  of  Russia  from  the 
fall  of  the  French  Empire  to  the  edge 
of  the  Crimean  war  are  treated  of  by 
Sir  Archibald.  During  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  this  period  she 
was  under  the  rule  of  Nicholas. 
His  account  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander and  accession  of  Nicholas  is 
one  of  great  beauty  and  of  great 
force.  Of  the  crisis  of  the  revolt  in 
favour  of  Constantine,  which  took 
place  at  St  Petersburg  in  the  Place 
of  the  Senate,  we  extract  the 
account : — 

"  At  length  having  exhausted  all 
means  of  pacification,  the  Emperor  or- 
dered the  troops  to  act.  The  rebels  were 
attacked  in  front  by  the  horse-guards 
and  chevalier-guards,  while  the  infantry 
assailed  them  in  flank.  But  these  noble 
veterans  made  a  vigorous  resistance, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  the  result  seemed 
doubtful.  Closely  arrayed  in  column, 
they  faced  on  every  side ;  a  deadly  roll- 
ing'fire  issued  from  the  steady  mass,  and 
the  cavalry  in  vain  strove  to  find  an 
entrance  into  their  serried  ranks.  The, 
horsemen  were  repulsed :  Kakhofski 
with  his  own  hand  slew  Colonel  Strosler, 
who  commanded  the  grenadiers;  and 
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Kucholbecker  had  already  lifted  bis  arm 
to  cut  down  the  Grand-duke  Michael, 
when  a  marine  of  the  guard  on  his  own 
side  averted  the  blow.  Jakoubovitch, 
charged  with  despatching  the  Emperor, 
eagerly  sought  him  out,  but  in  the 
inrli'e  and  amidst  the  smoke,  without 
effect.  The*  resistance,  however,  con- 
tinued for  several  hours,  and  night  was 
approaching  with  the  rebels,  in  unbroken 
strength,  still  in  possession  of  their 
strong  position.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  Emperor  ordered  the  cannon,  hither- 
to concealed  by  the  cavalry,  to  be  un- 
masked. The  horsemen  withdrew  to 
the  sides,  and  showed  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns  pointed  directly  into  the  insurgent 
square :  they  were  again  summoned 
to  surrender,  while  the  pieces  were 
charged  with  grape,  and  the  gunners 
waved  their  lighted  matches  in  the  now 
darkening  air.  Still  the  rebels  stood 
firm ;  and  a  fir.st  fire,  intentionally  di- 
rected above  their  heads,  having  pro- 
duced no  effect,  they  cheered  and 
mocked  their  adversaries.  ....  Upon 
this  the  Emperor  ordered  a  point- 
blank  discharge,  but  the  cannoneers  re- 
fused at  first  to  fire  on  their  comrades, 
and  the  Grand-duke  Michael,  with  his 
own  hand,  discharged  the  first  guu. 
Then  the  rest  followed  the  example,  and 
the  grape  made  frightful  gaps  in  the 
dense  ranks.  The  insurgents,  however, 
kept  their  ground,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
tenth  round  that  they  broke  and  fled. 
They  were  vigorously  pursued  by  the 
horse  -  guards  along  the  quays  and 
through  the  cross  streets  into  which 
they  fled  to  avoid  their  bloody  sabres. 
Seven  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  and 
several  hundred  bodies  remained  on  the 
Place  of  the  Senate,  which  were  hastily 
buried  under  the  snow  with  which  the 
Neva  was  overspread.  By  six  o'clock 
the  rebels  were  entirely  dispersed ;  and 
the  Emperor,  now  firmly  seated  on  his 
throne,  returned  to  his  palace,  where 
the  Empress  fell  into  his  arms,  and  a 
solemn  Te  Deu.ro.  was  chanted  in  the 
chapel."— (Vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  240.) 

When  such  were  the  scenes  amidst 
which  he  ascended  the  throne,  no 
wonder  that  they  left  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  him,  and  tinged  the  whole 
of  his  after-life.  We  think  Sir  Archi- 
bald's character  of  Nicholas  both  just 
and  discriminating.  He  brings  out 
strongly  that,  unlike  Peter  the  Great, 
who  endeavoured  to  Europeanise 
Russia,  Nicholas's  object  was  to  de- 
velop the  national  character  and  in- 
stitutions of  his  people. 
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"  Nicholas,"  says  he,  "  on  the  other 
hand,  is  essentially  Russian  in  his  ideas. 
He  is  heart  and  soul  patriotic,  not  merely 
in  wish,  but  in  spirit  and  thought.  He 
wishes  to  improve  and  elevate  his  coun- 
try, and  he  has  done  much  to  effect  that 
noble  object ;  but  he  desires  to  do  so  by 
developing,  not  changing,  the  national  tfri- 
rit,  by  making  it  become  a  first  Russia, 
not  a  second  France  or  England.  He  haa 
adopted  the  maxim  of  Montesquieu,  that 
no  nation  ever  attained  to  real  greatness 
but  by  institutions  in  conformity  with  its 
spirit."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  260.) 

Sir  Archibald's  account  of  the  won- 
derful struggle  for  her  independence 
made  by  Poland  in  1830-31,  is.  we 
believe,  the  only  narrative  of  that 
event  in  our  language ;  and  it  is 
marked  by  his  usual  qualities  when 
narrating  military  events — clearness 
in  general  effect,  and  picturesqueness 
in  minute  detail.  Both  the  difficulties 
and  the  advantages  of  the  Poles  are 
well  brought  out,  and  full  justice  is 
done  to  their  brilliant  valour,  and  the 
military  skill  of  SkryneckL 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Russia, 
we  may  mention,  as  affording  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  attacks  which  are 
launched  against  Sir  Archibald,  a 
minor  point,  upon  which  the  Edin- 
burgh reviewer, — who  headed  his  as- 
sault with  the  notable  discovery, 
that  in  the  year  1849,  when  the  drain 
of  gold  to  the  Continent  necessitated 
the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act,  there  was  a  balance  of  trade  in 
England's  favour,  pouring  in  upon 
her  a  beneficent  stream  of  that  much- 
desiderated  metal  to  the  amount  of 
£84,000,000  ;  and  followed  it  up  by 
the  equal  remarkable  observations, 
that  our  conduct  to  Spain,  during  her 
war  with  her  revolted  colonies,  was 
characterised  by  the  most  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  neutral- 
ity; and  that  Lamartine  is  an  author 
remarkable  for  the  entire  absence  of 
personal  vanity, — has  shivered  a  lance 
with  him.  Sir  Archibald  said  : — 

"  The  carnage  of  Eylau,  the  overthrow 
of  Tilsit,  led  only  to  the  incorporation  of 
Finland  with  its  vast  dominions;  the 
acquisition  of  a  considerable  territory 
from  its  ally  Prussia ;  the  consolidation 
of  its  power  in  Georgia  and  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  the  incorporation  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  and  the  extension  of  its 
southern  frontier  to  the  Danube.  And 
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although,  during  the  first  agonies  of  the 
French  invasion,  these  valuable  provinces 
were  in  part  abandoned,  and  the  Pruth 
was  fixed  on  as  the  boundary,  in  the  mean 
time,  of  the  empire,  yet  it  was  at  the  time 
evident,  what  the  event  has  since  abun- 
dantly proved,  that  this  unwonted  retire- 
ment of  the  Russian  eagle  was  for  the 
time  only." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  114-15.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than 
these  remarks.  The  final  subjugation 
of  Georgia  by  Paskewitch ;  the  still 
more  recent  reduction  of  the  Cauca- 
sus by  Bariatinski,  just  consummat- 
ed ;  and  the  hard  struggle  of  Russia 
to  crush  Turkey  in  1854,  have  veri- 
fied every  portion  of  them.  But  there 
is  no  paradox  to  which  party-hate 
will  not  lead  men,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  on  this  passage  re- 
marks,— 

"  The  misstatement  of  fact  is  as  great 
as  the  obliquity  of  the  reasoning!  Tilsit, 
instead  of  an  overthrow,  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful treaty  Russia  ever  concluded.  The 
power  of  Russia  has  never  been  entirely 
consolidated  in  Georgia  and  the  Caucasus, 
which  have  remained  a  contested  domin- 
ion."—(No.  225,  p.  141-2.) 

Now,  it  is  curious  that  the  other 
great  historian  of  the  Empire  should 
have  fallen  into  the  same  error,  and 
almost  in  the  same  words.  M.  Thiers 

says, — 

"  Au  surplus  Napoleon  et  son  ministre 
acceptaient,  disaient-ils,  1'intervention  de 
1'Autriche,  mais  aux  conditions  enonce"es, 
c'est-a-dire  aux  conditions  arrachees  a  la 
Russie  apres  Friedland,ti,l'Autricheapre's 
Wagram,  et  malheureusement  on  traitait 
apres  Moscou !  " — (THIERS,  xv.  236.) 

Why,  every  one  knows  that  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  Russia  were 
the  surrender  of  her  ally  Prussia,  the 
abandonment  of  the  English  alliance, 
and  her  unreserved  adhesion  to  Na- 
poleon's Continental  system — that  is, 
to  the  entire  cessation  of  all  com- 
merce with  England ;  in  other  words, 
to  the  ruin  of  almost  every  landed 
proprietor  in  Russia  —  the  stipula- 
tions in  her  favour  being,  that  she 
was  to  be  permitted,  unopposed  by 
France,  to  conquer,  if  she  could,  Fin- 
land from  Sweden,  and  Bessarabia, 
Wallachia,  and  Moldavia  from  Tur- 
key. Alexander  contrived  to  elude 
for  some  time  the  articles  binding 
him  to  stop  all  intercourse  with  Eiig- 
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land,  by  conniving  at  its  existence  in 
the  neutral  bottoms,  and  under  the 
neutral  flag  of  America.  But  when 
Napoleon  insisted  upon  the  entire 
cessation  of  the  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land carried  on  in  this  manner  also, 
Alexander  replied : — 

"  Quant  au  blocus  continental  il  e'tait 
toujours  resigne"  a  y  concourir  en  fer- 
niiint  ses  ports  au  pavilion  britannique, 
et  en  recherchant  ce  pavilion  sous  toutes 
les  denominations  qu'il  usurperait :  mais 
que  pousser  ce  soin  jusqu'a  exclure  enti- 
erement  le  commerce  americain  lui  etait 
impossible,  car  ce  serait  reduire  son  pays 
d  Vetat  de  misere  ou  se  trouvait  la  Po- 
logne." — (THIERS,  xiii.  415.) 

Rather  than  carry  out  to  their  full 
consequences  the  conditions  of  Tilsit, 
he  gave  up  ;Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
which  he  had  already  conquered,  per- 
illed his  empire  and  his  crown  on 
the  chances  of  a  war  to  the  knife  with 
Napoleon,  and  staked  his  all  on  the 
doubtful  result  of  the  Moscow  cam- 
paign. 

This  leads  us  to  the  most  curious 
and  amusing  of  all  the  reviewer's  his- 
torical discoveries.  Sir  Archibald  had 
said  that, — 

"  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  led  to  the  tem- 
porary '  incorporation '  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  the  extension  of  its  south- 
ern frontier  to  the  Danube." 

But  our  well-informed  critic  is  not 
to  be  deceived  in  this  manner  : — 

"  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  never  were 
c  incorporated'  with  Russia." — (No.  225, 
p.  142)!!! 

This  displays  an  amount  of  ignor- 
ance almost  pitiable.  What  is  to  be 
thought  of  a  man  presuming  to  write 
on  this  subj  ect  who  does  not  know  that, 
on  the  21st  January  1810,  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  were  formally  annexed 
to  the  Russian  empire  by  an  Imperial 
Ukase,  which  declared  the  Danube, 
from  the  Austrian  frontier  to  the  sea, 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  empire, 
and  that  it  remained  so  until  the  pres- 
sure of  the  war  with  France  obliged 
Russia  to  cede  them  again  to  Turkey, 
upon  the  28th  May  1812,  by  the  peace 
of  Bucharest,  in  order  to  gain  the  ser- 
vices of  Tchichagoff's  army,  then  em- 
ployed in  holding  them,  and  which 
afterwards  nearly  cut  off  Napoleon 
at  the  Beresina?  At  this  climax  we 
leave  this  critic,  with  the  hope  that 
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when  he  next  takes  up  his  pen,  it 
will  be  upon  some  subject  with 
which  he  has  at  least  some  'slight 
acquaintance. 

V.  The  affairs  of  the  East  and  the 
decline  of  the  Turkish  Empire  neces- 
sarily occupy  a  large  portion  of  Sir 
Archibald's  work.  The  history  of  the 
Greek  Revolution  is  at  once  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  difficult 
part  of  this  subject.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  most  of  his  readers  have 
looked  upon  Sir  Archibald's  long 
chapter  upon  this  subject  as  merely 
a  very  interesting  narrative  of  a  very 
exciting  period,  but  as  presenting  no 
greater  difficulties  in  execution  than 
a  similar  narrative  of  one  of  Napo- 
leon's or  Wellington's  campaigns. 
Yet  it  is  far  otherwise  ;  and  no  one 
who  has  not,  as  we  have  done,  looked 
closely  into  the  matter  and  gone  into 
its  details,  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  the  subject. 
It  is  the  most  complete  chaos  of 
events  which  we  know,  and  at  first 
sight  it  seems  an  altogether  hopeless 
task  to  extract  anything  like  an  in- 
telligible, far  less  an  interesting  nar- 
rative out  of  such  a  flood  of  small 
contests  and  isolated  events.  The 
way  in  which  Sir  Archibald  has  ac- 
complished this  task  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  It  must  have  been  a  task  of 
enormous  labour,  and  has,  more  than 
any  other  portion  of  his  work,  devel- 
oped his  great  power  and  skill  in 
massing  details,  and  bringing  them 
all  to  bear  upon  the  general  stream 
of  events,  so  as  to  evolve  a  clear  nar- 
rative out  of  a  tangled  mass  of  intri- 
cate obscurity.  Whoever  would  be 
convinced  of  this,  may  turn  to  the 
study  of  Gordon's  History  of  the  Greek 
Revolution. 

'  From  this  part  of  Sir  Archibald's 
work  we  make  one  extract : — 

"  Like  Chios,  Ipsara  sank  in  flames 
and  blood ;  but  its  closing  scene  was 
very  different,  and  worthy  of  the  heroic 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  A  certain 
number,  comprising  the  principal  citi- 
zens, escaped  on  board  nineteen  brigs, 
carrying  away  such  of  the  fugitives  as 
they  could  pick  up  from  the  waves,  and 
conveyed  them  in  safety  to  Hydra,  where 
they  were  received  with  generous  hospi- 
tality. Six  hundred  Macedonians  threw 
themselves,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
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dren,  into  the  fortified  convent  of  St 
Nicholas,  on  which  were  mounted  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  cannon.  With  these  they 
defended  themselves  with  such  resolu- 
tion that  they  were  still  masters  of  it  at 
night ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
Capitan  Pasha  renewed  the  assault  with 
his  whole  troops.  Several  attacks  were 
repulsed  with  prodigious  slaughter ;  but 
at  length  the  garrison,  hopeless  of  relief, 
and  having  lost  two-thirds  of  their  num- 
ber, determined  to  perish  like  the  three 
hundred  at  Thermopylae.  They  sent  a 
soldier  with  a  lighted  torch  to  fire  a 
powder-magazine  outside  the  walls  ;  and 
as  he  fell,  pierced  by  several  balls,  before 
reaching  it,  five  others  were  sent  on  a 
similar  errand,  and  all  shared  the  same 
fate.  Upon  this,  the  Greeks  resolved  to 
blow  themselves  up  with  the  powder 
they  had  within  the  monastery,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  involve  their  enemies  in 
their  ruin.  They  ceased  firing,  accord- 
ingly, for  some  time ;  and  the  Turks, 
thinking  the  defenders  had  all  fallen, 
after  a  pause  rushed  tumultuously  for- 
ward to  the  assault  of  the  walls,  which 
were  scaled  on  every  side.  Suddenly  the 
Hellenic  flag  was  lowered  :  a  white  flag 
bearing  the  words  '  Liberty  or  Death/ 
waved  in  the  air  :  a  signal-gun  was  dis- 
charged, and  the  monastery,  with  its 
whole  defenders,  and  thousands  of  the 
assailants,  were  blown  into  the  air.  Two 
only  of  the  Greeks  were  extricated 
alive  from  the  ruins ;  of  the  assailants, 
three  thousand  perished  during  the  storm 
or  the  explosion. " — (Vol.  iii.  pp.  179, 
180.) 

To  the  military  reader  the  account 
by  our  author  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  Russians  and  Turks  in  Rou- 
melia  and  Armenia,  in  1828-9,  will 
be  of  the  utmost  interest.  Paske- 
witch's  two  years'  contest  in  the  latter 
province  is  to  be  placed,  as  an  instance 
of  strategical  skill  in  the  commander, 
upon  a  par  with  that  of  Napoleon  in 
1796  in  Italy,  or  that  of  Wellington 
in  1812  in  Spain.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
deepest  study,  because  it  is  based 
upon  the  very  highest  application  of 
the  principles  of  war.  His  opera- 
tions when  he,  with  far  inferior 
forces,  by  skilfully  masking  his  point 
of  attack,  forced  the  strong  ridge  of 
the  Saganlugh,  then  turned  rapidly 
upon  the  now  disjointed  corps  of  his 
opponents,  defeated  them  in  detail, 
and  finished  with  the  rapid  advance 
to  and  capture  of  Erzeroum — have 
never  been  surpassed  in  war,  either 
for  genius  of  conception  or  vigour  of 
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execution. ;  and  the  description  of 
them  by  Sir  Archibald  is  marked  by 
all  that  clearness  and  vigour  which 
characterised  his  narrative  of  the 
great  Continental  campaigns  in  his 
former  work.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  brief  but  clear  sketch  of  the 
Syrian  campaigns  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
in  Syria  in  1832,  which  led  to  the 
famous  treaty  of  Unkiar  -  Skelessi 
with  Russia  in  the  following  year. 

Sir  Archibald  laments,  as  all  must 
do,  in  strong  terms,  our  inability,  from 
being  engaged  in  supporting  with 
our  whole  disposable  forces  the  cause 
of  revolution  in  Portugal,  to  lend  any 
aid  to  Turkey  when  she  applied 
to  us,  in  this  crisis  of  her  fate,  for 
assistance.  Had  we  been  able  to  sup- 
port her  then,  in  all  probability  the 
Crimean  war  of  1854  would  have 
been  unnecessary — Turkey,  unable  to 
get  support  from  us,  hopeless  of  aid 
from  France,  sinking  under  the 
sword  of  Ibrahim,  had  no  resource 
but  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
Russia,  who  gladly  availed  herself 
of  the  opportunity,  and  extorted,  as 
the  price  of  her  assistance,  the  treaty 
of  Unkiar-Skelessi ;  which  provided, 
by  a  secret  article,  that  "  the  Otto- 
man Porte  should  be  bound,  in  virtue 
of  its  obligations  to  Russia,  to  close 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles — that 
is  to  say,  not  to  permit  any  ship  of 
war  of  a  foreign  power  to  enter 
those  straits  under  any  pretence 
whatever" — which,  in  other  words, 
constituted  the  Black  Sea  a  Russian 
lake.  When  war  again  broke  out 
between  the  Sultan  and  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  in  1839,  and  a  contest  with 
France,  which  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  was  on  the  verge  of 
taking  place,  the  assistance  of  the 
four  powers  (England,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia)  was  granted  to 
drive  Ibrahim  out  of  Asia  Minor. 
This  was  to  be  done  by  their  fleets 
acting  so  as  to  interrupt  the  commu- 
nication between  Egypt  and  Syria,  by 
capturing  the  fortified  towns  on  the 
sea-coast,  which  command  the  only 
available  line  of  road.  This  aid 
was  granted  by  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  July  1840,  which,  however,  sti- 
pulated, "  that  those  steps  shall  in  no 
way  derogate  from  the  ancient  rule 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  has  in  all  ages  been  for- 
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bidden  to  ships  of  war  of  foreign 
powers  to  enter  the  straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  or  the  Bosphorus." — (AL- 
ISON, v.  546).  After  the  end  in  view 
was  accomplished  by  the  capture  of 
Acre  and  insurrection  of  the  Syrian 
tribes,  which  entirely  isolated  Ibra- 
him's army  in  Syria,  and  forced  Me- 
hement  Ali  to  agree  to  the  cession  of 
that  province  and  Candia,  the  affairs 
of  the  East  were  finally  settled  by 
the  convention  of  the  15th  July 
1841. 

To  this  celebrated  treaty,  France, 
which  had  now  united  with  the 
Allies,  was  a  party.  It  stipulated  on 
the  part  of  the  five  great  powers  that 
they,  •.--/.- 

"  Being  anxious  to  give  to  the  Sultan. 
a  public  proof  of  their  respect  for  the 
inviolability  of  his  rights  of  sovereignty, 
as  well  as  of  their  desire  to  confirm  the 
security  of  his  empire,  have  resolved,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Sultan,  to  confirm  by 
a  solemn  act  their  resolution  to  conform  to 
the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  passage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles is  to  remain  for  ever  closed  to  the 
vessels  of  war  of  foreign  nations,  as  long 
as  the  Porte  shall  remain  at  peace." — 
(Article  of  Treaty  given  in  ALISON,  vol. 
vi.  p.  106.) 

Upon  this  Sir  Archibald  well  re- 
marks that, 

"  Lord  Palmerston  having  succeeded 
in  bringing  all  Europe  into  his  measures, 
thought  he  had  secured  the  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  by  adopting  the 
Russian  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  clos- 
ing the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles 
against  foreign  vessels  of  war ;  forgetting 
that  Russia,  with  eighteen  sail  of  tlie  line, 
was  already  there,  and  that  the  only 
result  of  his  diplomatic  triumph  was  to 
leave  Constantinople,  with  its  fleet  de- 
stroyed at  Navarino,  unsupported,  vis-a- 
vis of  Sebastopol,  with  its  impregnable 
bastions  and  four  thousand  pieces  of 
cannon." — (Vol.  vi.  p.  108.) 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  asserted 
by  the  supporters  of  Lord  Palmerston 
that  this  treaty  was  a  victory  over 
Russia,  because  it  wrested  from  her 
the  concession  which  she  had  obtain- 
ed, by  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi, 
of  passing  herself  the  straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  whilst  she  excluded  all 
other  powers  from  so  doing;  and 
that  this  treaty,  by  confirming,  and 
now  making  a  part  of  the  public  or 
corporate  law  of  Europe,  the  ancient 
2G 
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and  long-practised  right  of  the  Porte 
to  close  the  Dardanelles  during 
peace,  precluded  her  from  becoming 
a  Mediterranean  power,  and  reduced 
her  to  her  original  position  in  respect 
to  Turkey.* 

But  the  answer  to  this  is  decisive. 
Lord  Palmerston  chose  to  make  the 
old  custom  of  the  Porte  to  close  the 
mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  during 
peace,  for  the  first  time  a  part  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  and  binding 
upon  all  its  States,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  causes  which  had  led 
to  their  originally  consenting  to 
that  "  rule"  nod  passed  away.  That 
custom  was  originally  claimed  and 
exercised  by  Turkey  when  the  Eux- 
ine  was  a  Turkish  lake,  when  every 
spot  of  ground  around  it  was  subject 
to  the  Turkish  sway,  and  when  no 
flag  was  seen  upon  its  waters  but 
that  of  the  Crescent.  Gradually  the 
conquests  of  Russia  extended  to  its 
shores — the  Crimea  was  ceded,  Se- 
bastopol  arose— a  Russian  fleet  was 
launched  upon  its  bosom,  which,  at 
first  small  and  unpretending,  went 
on  gradually  increasing  till  it  came 
first  to  equal,  and  finally,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  marine  at  Navarino,  enor- 
mously to  excel  that  of  the  Porte. 
From  that  hour  the  Euxine,  from 
being  a  Turkish,  became  a  Russian 
lake ;  and  the  ancient  rule  of  closing 
the  navigation  of  the  Dardanelles  to 
ships  of  war  turned  from  being  the 
greatest  possible  safeguard  of  Turkey 
against  Europe,  into  the  greatest 
possible  protection  of  Russia  against 
all  other  powers,  and  the  entire  pro- 
stration of  Turkey  at  her  feet.  The 
custom  originated  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  Black  Sea  by 
Turkey ;  it  was  made  a  solemn  part  of 
the  general  law  of  Europe  when  the 
Black  Sea  was  ruled  by  the  Russian, 
not  the  Turkish  flag.  It  was  a  rati- 
fication of  its  transfer  from  t/te  one 
to  the  other,  executed  by  the  great 
European  nations  under  the  guise 
of  the  acknowledgment  of  an  ancient 
right.  What  we  should  then  have 
insisted  upon,  for  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  was  an  equal  right  with 
Russia  to  send  their  ships  of  war 
into  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  nothing 
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to  shut  up  Russia  with  Turkey — the 
lion  with  the  lamb— in  the  Black  Sea ; 
that  was  all  Russia  wanted.  What 
she  feared,  and  what  we  should  have 
insisted  on,  was  the  right  of  the 
other  European  powers  to  re-establish 
the  altered  balance  of  power  there, 
by  sending  in  their  fleets  when  they 
judged  it  necessary— by  making  the 
lamb  and  her  allies  able  to  cope  with 
the  lion.  This  we  are  the  more 
especially  bound  to  do,  as  it  was  our 
victory  at  Navarino  which  had  pro- 
strated the  naval  power  of  Turkey. 
This  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  do, 
and  thence  his  blame. 

VI.  Probably  the  English  reader 
will  turn  to  no, portion  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald's large  work  with  more  avidity 
than  to  his  four  long  chapters  on  the 
history  of  British  India.  This  a  field 
singularly  suited  to  his  strong  nar- 
rative and  pictorial  powers,  and  never 
was  there  a  period  when  they  could 
be  exercised  to  greater  advantage. 
He  prefaces  his  account  with  a  de- 
scription of  India  remarkable  for  the 
prophetic  nature  of  the  views  it  in- 
culcates, and  the  confirmation  of 
them  which  the  great  Indian  revolt 
of  1857-8  has  afforded.  It  is  very 
different  from  the  far  too  favourable 
view  taken  of  the  same  subject  in  his 
former  work ;  and  is  a  strong  proof 
both  of  the  unwearied  assiduity  with 
which  he  searches  for  information, 
and  the  candid  turn  of  his  mind, 
which  leads  him  at  once  to  modify 
his  opinion  when  his  judgment  is 
convinced.  Speaking  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, he  says — 

"They  form  a  numerous  body,  amount- 
ing to  15,000,000  souls  ;  but  still  more 
important  from  the  elevated  class  in 
society  to  which  many  of  them  formerly 
belonged.  With  the  exception  of  that 
part  of  them  which  is  enrolled  in  the 
army,  the  great  majority  of  this  class  is 
in  a  state  of  sullen  discontent,  and  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity which  may  occur  to  dispossess 
the  English,  and  place  themselves  in  all 
the  situations  which  they  at  present 
hold.  .  .  .  We  have  only  to  aek  our- 
selves what  would  be  our  feelings  if  the 
whole  situations  of  dignity  and  import- 
ance in  the  British  Islands  were  mono- 
polised by  thirty  or  forty  thousand  in- 
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truders  from  Hindostan,  who  carried 
back  the  wealth  made  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  to  be  spent  on  those  of  the 
Ganges,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  India  in  the  corre- 
sponding circumstances  in  which  they 
are  actually  placed." — (Vol.  vi.  p.  458.) 

And  of  the  army  he  remarks — 

"  It  is  now  perfectly  ascertained  that 
the  native  soldiers  of  India,  whether 
Hindoos  or  Mussulmans,  are  far  from 
being  equal  to  the  Europeans  ;  and  that, 
unless  supported  by  an  adequate  number 
of  British  troops,  and  led  by  British 
officers,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
their  steadiness  in  the  day  of  battle.  . 
.  .  Generally  speaking,  they  will  not 
bear  a  comparison  with  English  soldiers, 
and,  unless  well  supported,  are  almost 
sure  to  melt  away  under  the  first  severe 
fire.  This  is  a  painful  admission  to  make, 
for  the  native  troops  have  many  most 
valuable  qualities,  and  without  their  aid 
our  Indian  empire  could  not  be  main- 
tained for  an  hour.  But  it  is  better  to 
be  aware  of  the  truth  than  to  have  it 
burst  unawares ;  and  by  being  sensible 
what  they  can  do,  and  what  not,  disap- 
pointment is  less  likely  to  ensue,  and 
the  disaster  consequent  on  misapprehen- 
sion more  likely  to  be  avoided." — (Vol.vi. 
pp.  481,  482.) 

These  were  remarkable  words  to 
have  been  written  before  the  year 
1857.  One  fact  singularly  suggestive 
he  mentions,  that  whereas  in  1805, 
with  a  population  of  only  38,000,000, 
the  exports  of  British  India  amount- 
ed to  25,000,000  rupees;  in  1835, 
when,  by  annexation,  the  subjects  of 
the  Company  had  risen  to  100,000,000, 
the  exports  of  India  had  declined  to 
22,500,000  rupees  ! ! ! 

The  history  of  this  period  is 
one  continual  series  of  interesting 
and  dramatic  events.  We  know  no 
more  fascinating  episodes  than  our 
author's  account  of  the  terrible  dis- 
asters of  the  Affghanistan  war — of 
the  wonderful  conquest  of  Scinde  by 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  his  stern 
strife  at  Meanee— and  of  the  still 
more  dangerous  passages  of  the  first 
Sutlej  campaign,  when  victory  hung 
even  in  the  balance,  and  the  star  of 
England  seemed  once  about  to  wane 
before  the  strong  energy  of  the  Sikh 
soldiery. 

VII. — The  question  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  had  its  origin  in  the  act  of 
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Ferdinand  VII.,  who  on  his  death- 
bed bequeathed  to  his  daughter  the 
crown  of  Spain,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  formed 
the  title  of  his  family  to  the  throne, 
and  which  strictly  entailed  it  upon 
heirs-male.  This  took  place  in  March 
1830.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  this  was  the  outbreak  of  a  civil 
war  between  the  rural  population, 
especially  in  the  north-eastern  pro- 
vinces, who  supported  Don  Carlos, 
the  legitimate  heir-male,  and  the  de- 
mocratic party  in  the  towns  and 
southern  provinces,  who  declared  in 
favour  of  the  young  Queen  Christina. 
England,  then  under  the  rule  of  a 
Conservative  Cabinet,  although  hav- 
ing a  clear  ground  to  interfere,  with 
a  most  praiseworthy  respect  for  the 
rights  of  nations,  took  no  part  in  the 
quarrel,  but  left  the  Spaniards  to 
fight  out  their  own  battle.  After  a 
desperate  civil  war,  the  success  of 
the  legitimist  candidate  became  no 
longer  doubtful.  Had  the  Spaniards 
been  simply  left  to  settle  their  own 
quarrel,  he  would  clearly  have  pre- 
vailed. Then  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
had  now  succeeded  to  the  direction  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain, 
determined  to  interfere  in  support  of 
the  Liberal  cause,  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  we 
had  engaged  in  the  long  War  of  the 
Succession  to  enforce — and  of  the 
principle  of  neutrality,  which  the 
Liberal  party  is  always  the  first  to 
invoke  when  it  favours  their  own 
views — and  concluded  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  in  1834,  which  first  recog- 
nised, on  the  part  of  England  and 
France,  the  right  of  Queen  Isabella 
to  the  throne,  and  engaged  us  to  sup- 
port her  in  the  contest  for  it ;  and  it 
was  the  active  support  alone,  given 
under  this  treaty  by  England  and 
France,  in  the  shape  of  auxiliary  le- 

gions  to  act  in  the  interior,  marines  to 
old  the  maritime  cities,  and  armed 
squadrons  to  sweep  the  coasts,  which 
brought  the  struggle  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  placed  the  crown  upon  her 
head. 

Sir  Archibald  has  been  severely  at- 
tacked by  Liberal  writers  for  fast- 
ening upon  Lord  Palmerston  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  change  in  the 
order  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
They  would  throw  it  upon  the  Duke 
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of  Wellington's  Administration,which 
was  in  power  when  Ferdinand  died, 
and  made  no  effort  to  disturb  his 
settlement.*  But  never  was  a  more 
futile  argument  adduced.  What  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  did  was  to  pre- 
serve a  strict  neutrality — to  leave  the 
Spaniards  to  settle  their  own  quarrel 
No  doubt  he  had  a  legal  right  to  in- 
tervene. But  such  an  intervention 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation  is  never  advisable,  or 
even  really  justifiable,  unless  it  is  ne- 
cessitated, like  the  French  one  in 
Spain  in  1823,  by  an  obvious  and 
immediate  danger  resulting  to  the 
intervening  nation ;  or  called  for  by 
the  interests  of  humanity,  as  from 
the  atrocious  cruelty  of  the  Turks  in 
Greece.  No  such  plea  then  existed. 
No  British  interests  were  threatened 
by  the  Spanish  contest  Nor,  looking 
even  to  the  strict  legal  cause,  was  it 
necessary.  Don  Carlos  had  shown 
himself  quite  able  to  maintain  his 
own  claim.  But  the  responsibility 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  the 
consequent  subsequent  question  of 
the  Spanish  marriages,  resulting 
from  that  disentailment,  rest  wholly 
and  entirely  upon  the  Governments 
of  England  and  France  who  concluded 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  revolutionary  Queen 
upon  a  throne  which  she  could  not 
otherwise  keep,  and  support  her  not 
merely  morally  by  recognising  her 
title,  but  physically  by  armed  assist- 
ance. No  one  can  doubt  that,  with- 
out the  Quadruple  Alliance,  Don 
Carlos  could  have  won  the  Spanish 
throne.  The  consequences  deducible 
from  the  accession  of  the  Queen  lie 
therefore  directly  at  the  door  of  those 
whose  influence  maintained  her  on  it. 
This  leads  us  to  remark  the  greatest 
defect  which  we  have  observed  in 
Sir  Archibald's  History,  and  that  is, 
the  entire  omission  of  any  account  of 
this  most  interesting  Carlist  war. 
We  hope  he  will  ultimately  supply 
this  want. 

VIII.  Sir  Archibald's  last  volume 
is  mainly  devoted  to  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  and  the  great  wars  to  which 
it  gave  rise  in  Italy  and  Hungary. 
As  a  preliminary  to  that,  he  treats 
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very  fully  of  the  intricate  and  obscure 
diplomatic  question  of  the  Spanish 
marriages,  wnich,  by  causing  a  cold- 
ness between  France  and  England, 
hastened  on  so  much  that  catastrophe. 
He  goes  with  great  acuteness  and  re- 
search into  the  whole  matter,  and,  we 
think,  succeeds  perfectly  in  defend- 
ing Lord  Palmerston  from  the  impu- 
tations of  M.  Guizot,  and  in  proving 
the  want  of  good  faith  shown  by 
Louis  Philippe.  That  monarch  had 
pledged  his  word  at  the  Chateau 
d'Eu,  that  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta 
Donna  Fernanda  should  not  take 
place  until  the  Queen  of  Spain  was 
married  and  had  had  children;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  stipulated 
that  the  Queen  should  choose  her  hus- 
band from  the  descendants  of  Philip 
V.,  so  as  to  exclude  altogether  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Cobourg.  The 
English  Minister  gave  to  M.  Guizot 
an  advantage  when  he  introduced 
the  name  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg  as  one  of  the  suitors  for  the 
hand  of  the  Queen — but  he  imme- 
diately explained  that  this  was  done 
not  to  support  his  claim,  but  as  the 
mere  statement  of  an  existing  fact, 
and  consequently  afforded  no  real 
ground  for  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
in  violating  the  compact  previously 
made.  To  use  Sir  Archibald's  con- 
cluding words : — 

"  In  these  circumstances  it  is  evident 
that  Lord  Palmerston's  slip  afforded  M. 
Guizot  no  real  excuse,  but  was  merely 
laid  hold  of  by  him  as  a  pretext  to  cover 
an  advantage  to  France  which  he  deemed 
of  importance,  but  which  could  not  be 
obtained  without  a  real  breach  of  the 
royal  faith  of  his  master." — (Vol.  vii. 
p.  613.) 

IX.  Sir  Archibald's  relation  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848  in  Paris — of  the 
fall  of  the  Throne  of  the  Barricades — 
is  admirably  done.  The  irresolution 
of  the  King — the  worse  than  irreso- 
lution of  his  soldier-sons— the  calm 
courage  of  M.  Guizot — the  nerveless 
failure  of  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot 
£n  the  hour  of  trial,  are  brought  out 
with  a  master's  hand.  The  strong 
will  and  iron  resolution  of  Marshal 
Bugeaud  redeemed,  indeed,  for  a  mo- 


*  See  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  225,  pp.  152, 153. 
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merit,  the  contest  when  it  seemed 
lost,  and  placed  the  victory  in  their 
grasp  ;  but  they  could  not  seize  it — 
it  fell  from  their  weak  and  feeble 
hands.  When  the  veteran  soldier  re- 
ceived his  appointment 

"  He  found,"    says    Sir    Archibald, 
"  everything  in  confusion,  very  few  offi- 
cers or  aides-de-camp  in  attendance,  and 
no  one  knowing  who  was  to  command 
and  who  obey.     His  vigour  and  capa- 
city, however,  soon  gave  a  new  direction 
to  affairs  :  never  was  seen  more  clearly 
what  a  master-mind  is,  and  what  vigour 
and   capacity  can   do  in   a  crisis.     In- 
stantly,  as   if  by  enchantment,   every- 
thing was  changed:  order  succeeded  to 
chaos,  consecutive   movement  to  vacil- 
lating direction.    Orders  were  despatched 
in  every  direction,  the  bearers  of  which, 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  were  un- 
observed, and  all  reached  their  destina- 
tion.    By  five  in  the  morning  the  whole 
columns  were   in  motion,  add  rapidly 
advancing  to    the    important   strategic 
points  assigned   to  them  in   the   city. 
They  were  four  in  number,  and  all  com- 
manded by  officers  of  vigour  and  expe- 
rience.    .    .    .    The  orders  of  the  whole 
were   to   advance  rapidly  forward  and 
destroy  all  barricades  on  their  passage, 
and  await  further  orders  when  they  had 
reached  the  point  to  which  they  were 
ordered  to  advance.   Such  was  the  vigour 
employed   in  the  movements,   that  by 
seven  the  whole  columns   had   reached 
their  points  of  destination,  except  the 
second,  which  was  a  little  behind,  ow- 
ing to  General  Bedeau  having  engaged 
in  a  conference  with  the  commander  of 
a  body  of  national  guards  which  opposed 
his  progress.     The  H6tel  de  Ville,  Pan- 
theon,   and  whole  centre   of  the   city, 
were   strongly   occupied,    without    the 
troops  left  at  the  Tuileries  and  Palaia 
Royal    being    weakened.      Twenty-five 
thousand    men,  who   had   advanced  in 
four  columns,  had  done  the  whole,  and 
done  it  by  the  mere  force  of  an  advance, 
without  firing  a  shot.     The  barricades 
had  all  been  surmounted  and  levelled, 
the  important  posts  occupied ;  Paris  was 
militarily  won,  the  victory  gained,  the 
horrors  of  revolution  arrested.     At  this 
moment  Marshal  Bugeaud  received  an 
order,  signed  by  M.  Thiers  and  Odillon 
Barrot,  to  cease  the  combat  and  withdraw 
the  troops." — (Vol.  viii.  pp.  733,  734.) 

It  is  thus  that  empires  are  lost. 
But  when  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Orleans  bent  and  broke,  there  was 
one  woman,  linked  by  marriage  to 
their  race,  who  nobly  redeemed  their 
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pusillanimity,  and  shed  lustre  upon 
their  fall. 

"  At  this  moment,  when  the  ablest  and 
first  men  in  France  were  reeling  under 
the  stroke  of  fate,  the  folding-doors  (into 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies)  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  ap- 
peared, leading  her  eldest  son,  the  Count 
of  Paris,  in  her  right  hand,  and  with  her 
second,  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  in  her  left. 
Calm  and  serene,  the  heroic  princess 
gazed  on  the  scene  around  her ;  with  no 
support  but  her  infant  children  and  her 
own  courage,  she  faced  a  nation  in  arms. 
.  .  .  There  was  a  time  when  such  a  spec- 
tacle as  this — that  of  a  young  and  heroic 
mother  pleading  the  cause  of  her  inno- 
cent children  for  the  throne — would  have 
spoken  to  the  heart  of  every  man  in 
France  ;  when  every  sword  would  have 
leapt  from  its  scabbard,  and,  like  the 
Hungarians,  of  old,  every  voice  would 
have  exclaimed,  '  Moriamur  pro  rege 
riostro  Maria-Theresa.'  Bnt  Burke  had 
said  on  a  similar  occasion,  not  less  truly 
than  eloquently,  '  The  age  of  chivalry  is 
past :  that  of  sophists,  economists,  and 
calculators  has  succeeded.'" — (Vol.  vii. 
p.  744-746.) 

X.  We  have  space  only  to  notice 
one  subject  more,  but  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  episode  to  which 
the  Revolution  of  1848  gave  rise — the 
Hungarian  war.  The  Italian  cam- 
paigns of  Radetzky  have  much  to 
attract  the  soldier,  but  they  have  not, 
and  cannot  have,  that  deep  and  thrill- 
ing interest  with  which  we  look  upon 
this  mournful  and  tragic  contest — 
marked  by  such  great  deeds,  en- 
nobled by  such  lofty  characters, 
ending  in  such  a  deep  disaster.  Two 
names  stand  markedly  forth  upon 
the  Hungarian  side — Kossuth  and 
Georgey — the  one  'brilliant  in  elo- 
quence, burning  in  thought,  swaying 
with  an  irresistible  force  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  but  wanting  in  pru- 
dence, and  selfish  in  the  hour  of  peril ; 
the  other  cold,  calm,  and  cynical — 
laughing  at  enthusiasm,  trusting  to 
disciplined  valour  alone,  maintaining 
with  a  mournful  constancy  the  honour 
of  his  country's  flag  against  overpow- 
ering numbers,  calculating  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  but  devoted  and  unselfish 
in  that  of  danger.  Sir  Archibald  has 
well  delineated  the  phases  of  that 
eventful  contest.  He  has  brought 
out  with  a  clear  touch  the  great  stra- 
tegical skill  of  Georgey,  and  placed 
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him  in  his  true  place  alongside  of 
the  masters  of  the  military  art.  His 
three  great  movements — the  retreat 
through  the  district  of  the  mountain 
towns  to  the  banks  of  the  Theiss,  in 
January  1849  ;  his  victory  of  Isaszeg 
and  advance  to  Komorn  in  April,  and 
his  retreat  from  that  fortress  to  De- 
breczin  in  the  July  and  August  fol- 
lowing, across  the  rear  of  the  great 
Russian  army — are  models  of  mili- 
tary skill.  The  cause  of  those  dis- 
sensions between  him  and  Kossuth, 
which  prevented  an  advance  direct 
on  Vienna  in  July,  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  siege  of  Buda  in- 
stead, are  well  brought  out,  and 
furnish  the  key  to  the  conduct  of 
both  those  great  men.  Kossuth  was 
the  leader  of  the  democratic  party, 
whose  aim  was  the  independence  of 
Hungary — Georgey  the  head  of  the 
constitutional  party,  whose  desire 
was  to  preserve  the  ancient  consti- 
tution ot  their  country,  but  to  remain 
united  with  Austria.  "  Austria,"  said 
Kossuth, "  was  encouraged  to  publish 
that  burlesque  of  a  constitution"  (that 
of  the  4th  March  1848)  "  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Kassolna :  let  us  celebrate  that 
of  Isaszeg  by  the  open  shaking  off  of 
their  yoke.  The  patience  of  the  nation 
is  exhausted  :  if  it  would  show  itself 
worthy  of  liberty,  it  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment tolerate  that  pretended  consti- 
tution." "  If  Hungary,"  replied  Geor- 
gey, "  is  separated  from  Austria,  our 
cause  is  no  longer  just ;  our  struggle 
would  no  longer  be  for,  but  against 
the  law :  we  should  not  be  fighting 
for,  but  against  the  country :  we 
should  be  engaged  in  an  assault  on 
the  united  Austrian  monarchy."  .... 
"  Every  neighbouring  state  would  rise 
up  against  us,  as  the  disturbers  oft/ie 
balance  of  power  in  Europe." — (Vol. 
viii.  p.  705-707.) 

When  the  last  hour  of  the  insur- 
rection had  struck,  the  opposite  cha- 
racters of  the  two  men  appeared. 
Kossuth  fled  over  the  frontier  into 
Turkey;  but  Georgey,  disdaining 
either  to  abandon  his  comrades  or 
to  furnish  an  excuse  for  a  further 
effusion  of  blood,  laid  down  his  arms 
at  Villagos,  stipulating  for  the  lives 
of  his  poor  soldiers— of  himself  say- 
ing merely,  "  It  may  be  enough  if  I 
am  the  sole  expiatory  victim  for  all." 

"  The  mournful  ceremony  of  surren- 
dering their  arms  took  place  with  great 
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pomp,  and  all  the  courtesy  towards  the 
vanquished  due  to  their  glorious  achieve- 
ments and  present  reverses.  Georgey's 
men  were  still  28,000  strong,  with  140 
guns.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  having 
all  come  up,  they  were  arranged  in  two 
lines,  the  infantry  in  front,  with  the 
cavalry  on  the  wings ;  the  artillery  and 
caissons  in  the  second.  Right  before 
them,  in  the  great  plain  of  Villagos,  stood 
the  Russian  army,  also  in  two  lines, 
and  the  finest  order.  '  With  such  men,' 
said  Georgey,  on  seeing  them, '  you  might 
conquer  the  world.'  At  a  quarter  past 
four,  Georgey  and  his  generals  rode  for- 
ward to  the  front  between  the  two  armies; 
Rudiger,  similarly  accompanied,  ad  vanced 
to  meet  him.  Both  generals  saluted,  and 
a  long  rolling  of  drums  was  heard  along 
the  whole  line,  and  the  Russians  pre- 
sented arms  while  the  Hungarians  laid 
down  theirs :  the  infantry  placing  them 
on  the  ground,  two  yards  in  front  of  the 
line,  the  cavalry  on  the  saddles  of  their 
horses.  Georgey  and  all  his  officers  re- 
tained their  swords.  At  a  second  rolling 
of  drums  the  ranks  were  broken,  and  the 
men  and  guns  conducted  with  their  arms 
to  the  place  of  their  destination  under 
strong  escorts.  Most  of  the  weapons  were 
found  to  be  of  English  manufacture.  '  In 
the  twilight  of  the  same  evening,'  says 
Georgey,  '  General  Rudiger,  the  com- 
mander of  a  Russian  army  corps,  in- 
spected the  troops  under  my  command. 
But  the  cavalry  were  dismounted,  and 
their  swords  hung  on  the  pommels  of 
their  saddles :  the  muskets  of  the  in- 
fantry were  piled  in  pyramids :  the 
artillery  were  drawn  close  together  and 
unmanned,  the  flags  and  the  standards 
lay  there,  unprotected,  before  the  dis- 
armed ranks.'" — (Vol.  viii.  pp.  570,571.) 

Of  course,  in  a  work  of  this  size, 
embracing  such  vast  and  varied  sub- 
jects, going  over  so  long  a  period  of 
time,  and  having  often  to  contend 
with  such  a  scarcity  of  materials,  it 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  some 
faults  in  execution,  and  numerous 
trivial  errors  in  detail ;  such  are  in- 
herent in  a  cotemporary  history 
from  its  very  nature.  Besides,  Sir 
Archibald,  who  elaborates  with  the 
most  scrupulous  fidelity  and  the 
most  painstaking  care,  all  the  great 
subjects  and  important  points  of 
which  he  treats,  seems  frequently  to 
grow  impatient  of  the  mass  of  details, 
bearing  upon  nothing,  with  which  so 
many  histories  are  overloaded,  and 
brushes  them  aside  with  a  hasty- 
hand.  With  a  mind  crammed  with 
historical  precedents,  he  constantly 
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illustrates  his  remarks  on  present 
with  references  to  past  events — these, 
always  so  far  as  we  have  found  just 
in  point  of  fact,  are  frequently  inac- 
curate in  point  of  form.  He  evi- 
dently quotes  from  memory  alone, 
and  thus,  while  correct  as  to  the 
bearing  of  the  thing  referred  to, 
frequently  assigns  a  wrong  year,  or 
a  contiguous  place— in  no  way  dero- 
gating from  the  justice  of  the  refer- 
ence, but  affording  a  truly  grateful 
feast  to  that  numerous  class  of  critics, 
who,  unable  eitherto  appreciate  broad 
candid  views,  or  follow  laborious  re- 
search into  important  questions,  fasten 
with  a  cormorant's  avidity  upon  small 
errors,  and  gloat  with  exultation  over 
trivial  faults. 

Feeling  keenly  and  writing  swiftly, 
imbued  with  strong  opinions  and  ear- 
nest in  their  delivery,  Sir  Archibald 
has  neglected  minor  accessories  in  or- 
der to  trace  out  with  a  strong  hand 
the  great  master  lines  of  his  work. 
But  now  that  he  has  lived  to  do  this, 
we  trust  that  he  will  turn  to  retouch- 
ing up  the  minor  parts.  The  frequent 
repetition  of  his  views  on  the  same  sub- 
ject we  think  a  great  blot.  Histori- 
cal readers  do  not  desire  controversy, 
but  narrative ;  and  therefore,  while 
we  fully  concede  the  propriety,  and 
even  necessity,  of  the  writer's  boldly 
stating  his  opinion  upon  every  point, 
we  think  that  that  opinion  should 
be  given  once  for  all.  The  reader 
can  then  make  his  own  application 
of  it,  and  for  himself  compare  it  with 
the  facts  as  they  are  evolved.  There 
is  great  room  for  a  rigid  revision  as 
to  style,  more  especially  in  regard  to 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
words  in  the  same  sentence.  As  was 
to  be  expected  also  in  a  work  of 
such  magnitude,  there  are  many 
mistakes  calling  loudly  for  correction. 
The  principal  of  these  which  we 
have  remarked,  is  the  statement  that 
most  of  the  land  sold  under  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Court  Act  in  Ire- 
land was  bought  by  English  capital- 
ists, whereas  it  was  almost  entirely 
bought  by  Irish.  This  mistake  is 
the  more  singular,  as  all  the  other 
statistics  with  regard  to  Ireland 
have  been  given  with  the  greatest 
care.  There  are  also  many  small 
errors,  with  regard  especially  to  bio- 
graphical details.  We  may  instance 
the  observation  that  Lord  Palmer- 
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ston  "  has  been  a  member  of  every 
administration,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  short  one  of  Lord 
Derby  in  1852,  for  the  last  fifty  years" 
(iv.  288),  which  is  not  the  case — of 
the  greater  part  he  was,  but  not  all. 
There  is  also  a  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  class  of  reflections  applied 
to  different  events ;  and  often  a  too 
great  generality  and  want  of  pre- 
cision in  the  deduction  of  conclu- 
sions. 

Careless  in  regard  to  style,  some- 
times hasty  and  inconsistent  in  the 
expression  of  opinion,  we  know  no 
writer  whose  work  is  more  open 
to  the  attack  of  an  uncandid  critic, 
or  more  liable,  by  the  glossing  over 
of  great  excellencies,  and  the  mag- 
nifying of  small  defects,  to  be  dis- 
torted. But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
know  none  which  gains  more  by 
the  patient  investigation  of  a  really 
candid  inquirer,  or  which  bears  better 
the  test  of  unprejudiced  criticism. 
Much  that  at  first  sight  we  have 
thought  superficial,  we  have  found, 
on  examination,  to  be  the  result  of 
research  and  comparison.  Often, 
when  we  thought  we  had  detected 
inconsistency,  we  have  found  that  it 
lay  on  the  surface  only. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  place  be- 
fore pur  readers  a  specimen  of  Sir 
Archibald's  mode  of  treating  most 
of  the  principal  subjects  embraced 
in  his  great  work.  Upon  them  all 
we  have  seen  him  decided  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  opinions,  but 
scrupulously  fair  and  candid  in 
giving  utterance  to  the  views  of 
others,  and  in  bringing  before  the 
reader  the  whole  arguments  and 
facts  bearing  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  We  have  ever  found  his 
narrative  perfectly  impartial,  al- 
ways interesting,  and  frequently 
eloquent.  As  a  whole,  his  work  is 
characterised  by  great  research,  espe- 
cially on  social  and  statistical  sub- 
jects, is  the  result  of  enormous  labour, 
and  presents  a  mass  of  facts  and  in- 
formation, relative  to  the  period  of 
which  it  treats,  such  as  is  to  be  met 
with  in  no  other  historical  work  in 
existence.  It  gives  in  worthy  lan- 
guage, and  treats  in  a  fitting  spirit, 
the  great  and  varied  story  of  our 
times,  and  is  a  noble  contribution 
from  a  veteran  pen  to  the  historic 
literature  of  our  day. 
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CHAPTER   XI.— OUR   8WIB8   COTTAGE. 


IN  some  respect  the  medieval  min- 
strel and  student  life,  though  some- 
what of  a  vagabond  character,  offered 
to  the  young  and  adventurous  more 
charms,  and  even  more  advantages, 
than  our  present  sedentary  system. 
The  time  has  been  when  the  poet, 
furnished  with  a  certificate  or  diploma 
from  the  Court  of  Aries  setting  forth 
his  qualifications  as  an  accredited 
master  of  the  joyeuse  science,  could 
pass  through  Europe  from  castle  to 
castle,  unmolested  even  by  marauding 
barons  who  allowed  no  such  indem- 
nity to  the  priesthood,  and  take  his 
seat  in  every  hall  as  a  welcome  and 
honoured  guest.  The  time  has  been 
when  the  penniless  but  learned  scholar 
was  privileged  to  wander  from  Uni- 
versity to  University,  and  to  claim 
from  the  corporation  fund  present 
support  and  the  means  of  continuing 
his  journey,  by  the  simple  process  of 
affixing  a  thesis  to  the  college  gate, 
and  defending  his  positions  against 
the  ingenuity  of  the  practised  wran- 
gler. It  was  thus  that  poetry  and 
learning  "  went  gypsying  a  long  time 
ago  ;"  and  the  practice  was  really  an 
admirable  one, because,  in  an  age  when 
letters  were  not  generally  cultivated, 
it  kept  up  a  perpetual  intercourse 
between  learned  bodies,  informed 
them  of  their  mutual  state,  and  gave 
the  enterprising  scholar  an  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  other  countries  besides 
his  own.  Oxford,  I  believe,  has  still 
a  remnant  of  this  in  her  one  or  two 
travelling  fellowships ;  and  the  crafts- 
men of  Germany,  through  their  guilds, 
are  forwarded  from  town  to  town. 
But  otherwise  the  power  to  travel 
depends  upon  the  amplitude  of  the 
purse ;  and  the  unprovided  stu- 
dent who,  nowadays,  should  be  rash 
enough  to  attempt  the  experiment, 
would  inevitably  find  himself  in  the 
predicament  of  worthy  George  Prim- 
rose, without,  perhaps,  that  gentle- 


man's last  resource,  a  talent  for  scrap- 
ing upon  the  violin. 

There  are,  however,  many  ways  of 
travelling.  The  millionaire,  rolling 
from  country  to  country  in  his  well- 
poised  English  carriage,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  bearded  courier  who 
sows  gold  by  the  handful,  in  all  pro- 
bability sees  less,  and  has  not  more 
enjoyment,  than  the  humbler  way- 
faring man,  who  contents  himself 
with  the  diligence  for  long  routes, 
and  explores  the  more  interesting 
districts  on  foot.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  put  up  at  the  Romischer  Kaisar 
or  Hotel  d 'Angleterre,  when  you  can 
be  well  and  more  cheaply  accommo- 
dated at  the  Adler  or  Weisset  Ross  ; 
and  good  lodgings  can  be  procured 
at  a  reasonable  rate  in  almost  every 
town  on  the  Continent.  For  my  own 
part,  I  travelled  and  sojourned  as 
became  my  modest  means ;  not  as  an 
idler,  or  as  one  bent  on  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  but  as  a  student  of  arts  and 
letters.  My  custom  was  to  pass  the 
winter  and  spring  in  some  capital  city 
or  renowned  seat  of  learning ;  and 
during  the  finer  portion  of  the  year 
to  resume  my  peregrinations.  It  may 
be  thought  that  such  a  mode  of  life, 
pursued  for  a  considerable  period, 
might  engender  unsettled  habits,  and 
beget  incapacity  for  strenuous  exer- 
tion in  the  future.  I  believe  that 
would  be  the  result  if  the  intellectual 
faculties  were  allowed  to  lie  dormant, 
and  no  other  ends  proposed  than  the 
gratification  of  the  senses  and  the 
enjoyment  of  refined  society ;  but  I 
made  it  an  imperative  rule  always  to 
be  engaged  in  some  absorbing  branch 
of  study. 

To  me  the  recollections  of  travel 
afford  quite  as  keen  an  enjoyment, 
and  perhaps  a  more  refined  one,  than 
did  the  reality.  I  can  draw  in  my 
chair  to  the  fireside  of  a  winter's 
evening,  when  the  snow  is  falling 
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thickly  but  noiselessly  without,  only 
making  its  presence  known  by  the 
hissing  of  the  few  flakes  that  find 
their  way  down  the  chimney,  and  in 
a  minute's  space  transport  myself  to 
sunny  Italy,  or  the  tideless  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  I  can  see  the 
olives  of  Attica  glistering  on  the 
mount,  or  the  gaily-painted  barques 
that  glide  along  the  surface  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  And  thus  I  can  well 
understand  the  feeling  of  the  weary 
voyagers  when  they  reached  the  land 
of  the  Lotos,  happy  to  dream  on  in 
peace,  nor  tempt  new  dangers  of  the 
sea. 


sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow 

sand, 
Between    the    sun   and    moon   upon   the 

shore  ; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave  ;  but  ever- 

more 

Most  weary  seemed  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the   wandering    fields    of    barren 

foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  '  We  will  return  no 

more  ;  ' 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,   '  Our  island 

home 
Is-  far  beyond  the  wave  ;  we  will  no  longer 

roam.'  " 

But  I  have  no  right  to  descant 
upon  myyearsof  pilgrimage.  I  intend 
to  tell  my  story  with  as  little  inter- 
ruption as  possible  ;  and  therefore  I 
shall  omit  all  narrative  of  my  travels, 
adventures,  encounters,  and  studies, 
during  four  years  in  various  parts  of 
the  Continent.  Pass  to  the  fifth  sum- 
mer, when  the  period  I  had  originally 
fixed  for  my  range  of  wandering  had 
well-nigh  expired,  and  I  began  to  en- 
tertain serious  thoughts  of  home,  and 
what  might  await  me  there. 

I  am  dwelling  in  a  little  cottage  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
most  beautiful  district  of  that  ro- 
mantic region.  I  have  not  taken  up 
my  abode  in  a  valley,  for  the  deep 
shadows  cast  by  the  mountains  op- 
press me.  There  the  heat  at  noonday 
is  stifling  and  intense  ;  but  when  the 
sun  passes  over  the  top  of  the  huge 
impending  barrier,  a  piercingly  cold 
wind,  blowing  from  the  wastes  of 
rugged  ice  and  untrodden  snow, 
sweeps  down  the  gorges,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  effects  a  more  decided  change 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air  than 
we  experience  in  a  more  level  and  less 
elevated  country  in  the  course  of  an 


autumnal  month.  My  cottage  lies 
up  in  the  hills,  on  the  edge  of  an  old 
pine-forest,  through  which  the  cattle 
stray,  making  its  recesses  musical 
with  the  sound  of  their  tinkling  bells. 
A  little  way  below,  through  a  ravine 
more  than  half  screened  with  under- 
wood, runs  a  mountain-torrent,  not 
too  hoarse  or  obstreperous,  but  rising 
beyond  murmur  in  its  sound,  which, 
taking  its  origin  from  the  clearest 
and  most  pellucid,  though  not  largest 
of  the  Swiss  glaciers,  rolls  confid- 
ently along,  till,  reaching  the  barrier 
of  the  valley,  some  three  miles  beyond 
my  dwelling,  it  falls  over  in  a  cataract 
of  foam.  From  the  upper  window 
you  see  the  glacier  itself,  bright  blue, 
frosted  with  sil«er ;  and  beyond  it  a 
green  Alp,  and  over  the  Alp  a  white 
cone,  stretching  upwards  as  though 
it  would  pierce  into  the  heavens — so 
radiant  and  dazzling  does  it  appear. 
And,  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
though  further  off,  you  descry  three 
more  stupendous  horns,  each  of  them 
worthy  to  be  crowned  with  the  glory 
of  the  Morning  Star. 

As  for  the  cottage  itself,  it  is,  you 
see,  light  and  picturesque,  as  Swiss 
cottages  usually  are,  with  wooden 
walls  and  a  sloping  roof,  and  rather 
more  than  the  usual  apology  for  a 
garden  at  the  front.  But  my  host, 
Hans  Krauskopf,  is  not  much  of  a 
horticulturist,  nor  indeed  addicted  to 
hard  work  of  any  kind ;  though,  when 
a  tempting  offer  presents  itself,  he 
has  no  objection  to  act  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  guide,  and  having  once  set 
his  face  to  the  road  or  mountain 
path,  he  will  trudge  along  for  twelve 
hours  on  a  stretch  with  perfect  good- 
humour  and  cheerfulness,  bearing  on 
his  back  a  burden  that  might  fatigue 
a  creditable  mule.  But  as  a  general 
rule,  he  very  much  prefers  remaining 
at  home,  where,  in  the  intervals  of 
fumigation  (for  he  is  a  persevering 
smoker),  he  employs  himself  in  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  toys,  cha- 
mois-hair cockades,  alpenstocks,  and 
suchlike  gear,  for  all  which  there  is 
a  ready  market.  His  pretty  buxom 
wife,  Babili,  despite  the  maternal 
anxieties  entailed  by  the  possession 
of  three  chubby  children,  is  the  most 
active  creature  in  the  world,  always 
on  the  move,  busy  as  a  bee,  and  ever 
singing  at  her  work.  But  Babili, 
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though  she  professes  to  be  fond  of 
flowers,  has  no  time  for  gardening ; 
so  that  the  parterre,  being  left  very 
much  to  itself,  lacks  that  nicety  and 
trimness  of  arrangement  which  is  the 
pride  of  an  English  cottage.  The 
ground -floor  is  occupied  by  the 
family :  the  upper  story  is,  for  the 

S-esent,  the  habitation  of  my  friend 
eorge  Carlton  and  myself. 

I  must  introduce  the  reader  for- 
mally to  George  Carlton,  for  he  is  no 
ordinary  character,  and,  if  you  once 
know  him  thoroughly,  you  cannot 
fail  to  like  him.  George  is  one  of 
the  fortunate  few  who  have  not  only 
sufficient  wealth  but  sufficient  abili- 
ties to  enable  them  to  embark  in  any 
career  with  almost  ihe  certainty  of 
success.  With  a  considerable  for- 
tune, a  fine  person,  an  acute  and 
comprehensive  intellect,  extraordin- 
ary powers  of  memory,  and  a  ready 
eloquence,  he  might,  if  he  so  pleased, 
have  entered  Parliament  at  an  early 
age,  where  he  speedily  would  have 
won  a  high  place  in  public  estima- 
tion. Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion 
of  those  who  knew  him  best  at  Ox- 
ford ;  but,  to  their  amazement,  George 
not  only  showed  himself  indifferent 
to  such  a  prospect,  but  absolutely 
refused  to  entertain  it.  Yet  he  was 
neither  indolent  nor  without  ambi- 
tion. His  chief  fault  was  a  certain 
haughtiness  and  impatience  of  con- 
trol, which,  no  doubt,  would  have 
disqualified  him  from  acting  as  a 
devoted  adherent  of  any  party  in 
the  State ;  for  Carlton  was  not  one  of 
those  easy-minded  persons  who  will 
retract  their  opinions,  and  vote  that 
black  is  white  at  the  bidding  of  a 
political  leader.  His  regard  for  truth 
in  all  matters  of  public  import  was 
so  stern  and  inflexible,  that  he 
could  make  no  allowance  even  for 
that  tacit  acquiescence  to  which 
timid  men  resort  when  they  find 
themselves  called  upon  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  principle.  He  held  the 
doctrine  that  to  act  against  one's  own 
convictions  was  a  positive  crime  ; 
and,  firm  in  that  faith,  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  defy  the  world. 

Carlton  had  a  decided  tendency 
towards  literature,  though,  if  he  had 
published  anything  before  I  made  his 
acquaintance,  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
reveal  it;  and  he  had  even  a  stronger 


passion  for  art.  Indeed,  he  was  a 
painter  of  no  small  accomplishment, 
and  had  zealously  studied  as  a  pupil 
under  one  of  the  first  masters  of 
Munich.  It  was  there  that  I  made 
his  acquaintance,  which  ripened  into 
an  intimacy  when  we  subsequently 
met  at  Florence  ;  and  on  quitting 
the  latter  city,  both  of  us  intending 
shortly  to  return  to  England,  we  had 
agreed  to  spend  a  few  months  to- 
gether in  the  wilds  of  Switzerland, 
and  lighted  upon  comfortable  quar- 
ters in  the  cottage  of  Hans  Kraus- 
kopf. 

With  this  explanation,  reader,  you 
may  enter  our  apartment.  There,  at 
his  easel,  surrounded  by  the  multi- 
farious paraphernalia  of  a  painter, 
sits  George  Carlton ;  whilst  I,  weariea 
with  the  perusal  of  a  heavy  German 
tome,  am  lounging  on  the  settee,  in- 
haling the  delicious  aromatic  air 
which  enters  by  the  open  casement. 
At  my  feet,  and  watching  me  with 
his  clear,  loving,  intelligent  eye,  lies 
couched  my  constant  companion  Lion, 
a  magnificent  Newfoundland  dog,  the 
sole  survivor  from  the  wreck  of  an 
unfortunate  ship,  that  two  years  be- 
fore was  cast  away  on  the  rocky 
shore  of  Palermo.  I  happened  to  be 
there  when  the  storm  took  place ; 
and  on  hearing  of  the  catastrophe, 
though  not  until  several  hours  after 
it  had  occurred,  I  went  down  to  the 
beach,  impelled  by  that  strange  curi- 
osity which  attracts  everyone  towards 
the  scene  of  recent  misfortune.  It 
was  a  melancholy  sight.  The  vessel 
had  gone  to  pieces  on  a  reef  of  rocks 
which  ran  out  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  scarce  a 
vestige  of  her  hull  was  visible  amidst 
the  white  surges  that  came  roaring 
and  tumbling  in.  Spars,  planks,  and 
even  bales,  were  cast  up  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  fishermen  and 
country-folk,  ever  ready  there  as 
elsewhere  to  profit  by  the  spoils  of 
the  sea,  were  eagerly  engaged  in 
dragging,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
waves,  every  article  that  came  within 
their  reach.  It  was  rather  a  danger- 
ous matter  for  a  stranger  to  make 
particular  inquiries  from  men  so 
employed;  more  especially  as  each 
one  carried  in  his  girdle,  after  the 
pleasant  Sicilian  fashion,  a  knife  of 
formidable  dimensions ;  and  I  was 
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perfectly  aware  that  the  people  no 
longer  displayed  that  Arcadian  gentle- 
ness and  soft  amenity  which  is  pic- 
tured in  the  idylls  of  Theocritus. 
Without  altogether  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  an  Acis  among  them,  I 
must  say  that  the  demeanour  and 
gestures  of  the  islanders  were  such 
as  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  were 
genuine  descendants  of  Polyphemus. 
However,  apart  from  the  throng,  I 
found  a  Galatsea  in  the  person  of  a 
pretty  sunburnt  Sicilian  maiden,  who 
from  an  eminence  was  watching  the 
proceedings  with  much  interest,  her 
lover — it  mattered  not  whether  he 
most  resembled  the  shepherd  or  the 
Cyclops  —  being  doubtless  in  the 
thickest  of  the  plunder.  From  her 
I  learned  that  no  bodies  had  been 
cast  ashore— a  singular  circumstance, 
as  it  appeared  very  unlikely  that  the 
crew  would  have  betaken  themselves 
to  their  boats  in  such  a  raging  sea, 
before  the  vessel  struck  upon  the 
reef.  Avoiding  the  crowd,  I  walked 
on  until  I  reached  a  little  bay,  into 
which  an  eddy  had  swept  some  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck.  As  I  was  musing 
on  the  piteous  spectacle,  which 
brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  that 
splendid  description  by  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, the  first  of  our  English  divines, 
of  a  like  scene  of  shipwreck,  I  was 
startled  by  a  low  whine  and  the 
touch  of  something  cold  upon  my 
hand.  I  hastily  turned  round,  and 
there,  shivering  and  wet,  and  moan- 
ing as  if  he  besought  protection,  was 
a  young  dog,  evidently  quite  a  pup, 
who  looked  up  into  my  face  with  an 
expression  so  imploring,  that  lan- 
guage could  not  better  have  conveyed 
a  meaning.  It  said,  "  Master  !  I  am 
a  poor  thing  that  has  been  cast  away 
— there  is  no  one  left  to  care  for  me 
or  give  me  food — I  am  cold,  wet,  and 
hungry — do,  dear  master,  take  me 
with  you,  and  I  will  love  you  all  my 
life ! "  I  was  not  proof  against  such 


dumb  eloquence  ;  so  I  spoke  kindly 
to  the  dog,  who  seemed  to  recognise  my 
speech  as  that  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  and  fondled  him ;  and 
he  followed  me  back  to  Palermo,  and 
ever  since  has  been  my  devoted  friend 
and  servant.  These  may  seem  strong 
terms  to  use  towards  a  dog ;  but  I 
am  one  of  those  who  thoroughly  sym- 
pathise with  the  attachment  of  the 
Bedoueen  Arab  to  his  horse,  and  that 
of  the  Indian  mohaut  for  his  elephant. 
Your  familiar  friend  of  the  human 
species  may  betray  and  desert  you — 
your  dog  never  will.  His  love  for 
his  master  is  unbounded ;  his  fidel- 
ity beyond  the  reach  of  corruption. 
Brave  Lion  !  how  beautiful  he  is 
now  in  the  very  pride  of  his  strength 
— how  faithful,  courageous,  and  true ! 
Woe  to  the  windpipe  of  the  man 
who,  in  his  presence,  should  venture 
to  assault  his  master  !  He  is  a  better 
auxiliary  than  a  revolver. 

Having  thus  introduced  the  reader 
to  the  group  in  our  Swiss  cottage, 
without  saying  more  of  our  personnel 
than  that  George  Carlton  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  fellows,  with  a  fine 
head  of  curly  black  hair  and  aquiline 
features,  that  ever  you  saw — that  the 
humble  autobiographer  who  pens 
these  lines  has  changed  so  much  in 
the  course  of  years,  that  Bailie 
M'Chappie,  or  even  Ned  Mather, 
would  be  sore  puzzled  to  recognise 
him— and  that  Lion  is  the  noblest 
and  best  feathered  of  Newfoundlands 
— I  shall  close  this  chapter.  I  do  sa 
the  more  readily,  because  I  have 
fallen  into  the  literary  snare  of  adopt- 
ing the  present  tense,  which  leads 
into  inextricable^  difficulty ;  and  I 
wish  to  recur  to  the  more  rational 
and  natural  style  of  narrative,  which 
maintains  the  proper  distinction  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  past. 
Pardon,  therefore,  this  interpolated 
Photograph,  and  allow  me  to  fall 
back  on  my  memoranda. 


CHAPTER   XII. — THE    AVALANCHE. 


"  Carlton,"  said  I,  "  if  it  were  not 
for  a  certain  remorse  I  feel  in  inter- 
rupting the  task  you  ply  so  diligently, 
I  would  propose  to  you  a  stroll  along 


am  sure  we  shall  see  the  slide  of  an 
avalanche." 

"  Two  minutes  more,  and  I  am  at 
your  service,"  said  Carlton,  working 
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the  mountain-side.    The  day  is  deli-     away  at  the  hair  of  a  Saint  Agnes, 
cious,  and  under  so  bright  a  sun  I         I  rose  and  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
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"  Beautiful  indeed  !  It  seems  as  if 
a  sunbeam  were  entangled  in  the  long 
flowing  locks.  But,  Carlton,  why  do 
you  always  portray  the  same  face, 
and  in  the  same  style?  All  your 
female  heads  have  wonderful  simi- 
larity— all  are  calm  and  pensive,  with 
dovelike  eyes,  and  an  air  of  dreamy 
reverie.  I  have  heard  our  Florentine 
Mend  Sostegno  say  that  one  can 
always  learn  something  of  the  true 
character  of  a  painter  from  his  works ; 
but  such  a  picture  as  this  does  not 
seem  to  embody  yours." 

"  Sostegno  made  a  false  criticism. 
An  artist  does  not  copy  from  himself 
— he  portrays  what  he  most  admires 
in  others.  What  you  see  is  my  faint 
attempt  to  shadow  out  my  Ideal — 
the  Saxon  type  of  beauty — sweet- 
ness, confidence,  and  truth." 

"  Your  Ideal,  then,  is  but  an  ex- 
alted image  of  the  Keal  ?  " 

"  Exalted  !  My  good  friend,  you 
are  pleased  to  be  very  complimentary. 
Do  you  think  it  was  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  powers  even  of  a  Raphael 
to  exalt  the  Madonna?  Believe  it 
not.  Ineffably  celestial  was  the  vision 
that  passed  before  him,  nor  could  he 
adequately  have  transferred  it  to  can- 
vass had  he  painted  with  the  pencil 
of  an  angel.  But  as  for  my  daubs — 
bah !  They  are  of  the  earth,  earthy 
— cold,  lifeless  personifications,  not 
one  whit  better  than,  nor  perhaps  so 
good  as,  nine-tenths  of  those  things  in 
gilded  frames  that  cumber  the  walls 
of  our  exhibition-rooms." 

"  Now  indeed  you  wrong  yourself, 
Carlton.  You  may  not  have  that 
practice  and  experience  in  art  which 
constitutes  the  master;  but  genius, 
•which  is  the  main  requisite,  you  pos- 
sess in  no  common  measure." 

"  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  Sinclair, 
profane  that  noble  word.  Genius  is 
the  rarest  gift  of  God,  though  every 
fool  that  can  scribble  a  few  verses, 
or  disfigure  a  foot  or  two  of  canvass 
with  his  glaring  colours,  believes  that 
it  has  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  and 
arrogantly  boasts  of  its  possession. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  often  I  have 
sickened  to  hear  pert  puny  whipsters 
and  slovenly  egotistical  rogues  prate 
about  their  neglected  genius,  and  the 
shameful  indifference  of  the  world  in 
not  instantly  recognising  their  merits. 
My  firm  belief  is,  that,  in  the  present 
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times,  true  genius,  unless  fearfully 
abused,  must  force  its  way  ;  and  I 
believe,  moreover,  that  the  few  men, 
the  very  few  who  possess  that  incom- 
parable gift,  are  themselves  the  last 
to  be  aware  of  it.  But  come.  The 
avalanche  will  not  wait  for  us,  and 
we  can  talk  more  pleasantly  under 
shadow  of  the  pines." 

So  we  three  sallied  forth — Carlton, 
myself,  and  Lion — the  latter,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  making  a  feigned  as- 
sault upon  Babili's  favourite  he-goat, 
who  received  him  as  a  pikeman  would 
a  charge  of  cavalry.  It  was  a  stand- 
ing joke,  which  seemed  to  lose  none 
of  its  zest  by  daily  repetition ;  for 
the  two  animals  were  in  reality  fast 
friends,  and  had  many  a  romp  and 
gambol  when  they  thought  that  no- 
body was  looking  on. 

Our  path  led  us  first  through  the 
pine  forest,  in  the  glades  of  which 
the  cattle  were  browsing ;  then  up- 
wards over  a  sunny  slope,  to  a  pla- 
teau, right  opposite  the  stupendous 
horn  which  I  have  described  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  and  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  valley  which,  though  it 
appeared  narrow  to  the  eye,  was  in 
reality  of  the  breadth  of  several 
miles.  In  that  valley,  however,  sur- 
veyed from  our  point  of  view,  there 
were  no  cottages,  or  traces  of  culti- 
vation such  as  one  might  expect  to 
see  in  a  country  where  arable  land, 
for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in 
the  low  places,  is  in  the  utmost  re- 
quest. As  we  read  in  the  old  fairy 
tale  that  no  peasant  dared  to  build 
his  hut,  or  yoke  his  steer,  or  till  the 
ground  in  the  precincts  of  the  dis- 
trict belonging  to  the  capricious  and 
malevolent  giant,  so  the  hardiest 
Switzer  would  not  venture  to  locate 
himself  at  the  foot  of  this  weird  mo- 
narch of  the  Alps.  Sheer  up  from 
the  valley,  for  some  thousand  feet, 
rose  an  impassable  barrier  of  preci- 
pitous rocks,  scarred,  seamed,  and 
crossed  by  fearful  ledges,  on  which 
not  even  the  foot  of  the  chamois  had 
ever  rested.  And  from  this  preci- 
pice, without  the  intervention  here 
of  any  green  slope  or  pasture,  arose 
the  dazzling  horn,  tapering  into  the 
deep-blue  sky. 

I  do  not  know  how  other  men  may 
feel,  but  to  me  the  grand  scenery  of 
Switzerland  has  always  conveyed  an 
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impression  of  the  deepest  awe,  re- 
sembling in  some  degree  the  sensa- 
tion which  arises  when  we  contem- 
Elate  a  furious  storm,  like  that  which 
hakespeare  has  figured, — 

"  Though  you  untie  the  winds,    and  let 

them  fight 
Against  the  churches ;  though  the  yeasty 

waves 

Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up  ; 
Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg'd,  and  trees 

blown  down ; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders' 

heads ; 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though 

the  treasure 

Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 
Even  till  destruction  sicken " 

There  is  grandeur  in  the  romantic 
scenery  of  other  lands,  but  it  is  com- 
monly associated  with  the  idea  of 
repose.  There  is  silence  on  the  moun- 
tain and  the  glen,  still  and  glassy  is 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  lake,  the 
woods  scarce  tremble  in  the  breeze, 
and  the  voice  of  the  stream  sounds 
like  the  gentle  murmur  or  breath  of 
nature  in  its  sleep.  But  in  Switzer- 
land there  is  no  silence,  or  at  best  it 
is  the  hush  that  precedes  the  storm. 
Even  Night,  the  queen  of  silence, 
cannot  enforce  her  mandate  there; 
for  if  you  wander  forth  when  the 
moon  is  at  her  height,  and  all  her 
attendant  sapphires  gleaming  and 
glistening  around — long  after  the 
last  crimson  flush  of  evening  has 
faded  away,  and  long  before  the  rose 
of  dawn  lights  up  the  mountain 
peaks  while  the  valleys  are  still 
swathed  in  darkness — though  there 
is  no  wind  to  stir  the  foliage,  and  no 
muffled  sound  of  a  cataract  reaches 
the  ear — you  will  hear  far  off,  from 
the  desert  wastes,  a  hollow  inarticu- 
late moan,  an  ineffable  and  myste- 
rious wail,  as  if  nature  shuddered 
under  some  awful  load,  and  was 
uttering  a  pent  sigh  for  its  release. 
That  is  the  voice  of  the  never- resting 
glaciers,  which  day  and  night  crawl 
down  towards  the  valleys,  grinding 
the  rocks  that  are  their  basement, 
or  wrenching  them  from  their  deep 
foundation.  So  all  night  long  there 
is  silence  in  heaven,  while  the  earth 
is  moaning  in  its  caves. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  lady  moon, 
but  the  sun,  the  fertiliser,  the  life- 
giver,  the  great  source  of  energy,  that 
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wakes  the  thunders  of  the  Alps. 
Fiercely  beat  the  beams  upon  the 
sides  of  the  snow  mountain,  the  vast 
accumulations  of  a  long  and  dreary 
winter  ;  and  although  the  frost  has 
long  held  the  masses  in  his  gripe, 
and  refused  to  let  them  go,  even  he 
must  yield  to  the  power  that  invigor- 
ates and  releases  the  world. 

"  There,  indeed,"  said  Carlton,  as 
we  sat  down  to  rest  ourselves  on  the 
slope,  "  is  a  spectacle  that  sets  imi- 
tative art  at  defiance !  But  why 
speak  of  art  —poor  art — when  nature 
lies  so  vast  before  us  ?  Tell  me^  Sin- 
clair— if  you  had  been  born  and 
reared  in  such  a  region,  would  you  be 
content  to  forego  all  this  for  such  a 
life  as  men  lead  in  the  crowded 
cities  1 " 

"  The  question  is  a  difficult  one  to 
answer.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
mountaineer  ever  pines  for  his  native 
hills;  but  without  cities,  Carlton, 
where  would  have  been  civilisation  T 

"  You  answer,  like  a  true  Scot, 
by  putting  another  question.  Don't 
blame  me  if  I  follow  your  example, 
and  ask  what  precise  meaning  yon 
attach  to  the  word  civilisation  ? " 

"  I  never  was  an  adept  in  defini- 
tions, Carlton;  and  I  have  sense 
enough  to  see  the  trap  that  yon 
have  set  for  me.  Be  kind  enough 
to  spring  it  yourself,  and  spare  me 
from  being  made  the  victim." 

"0  then,  you  decline  controversyl 
Now  do  you  really  think  it  reason- 
able to  expect  that  I  should  sit  here, 
as  in  a  Professor's  chair,  and  lecture 
you,  ex  cathedra,  upon  points  of 
social  economy  1  " 

"  Why  not,  most  sapient  philoso- 
pher ?  You  could  not  find  anywhere 
a  more  splendid  theatre  ;  and  as  for 
audience,  fit  though  few,  Lion  and  I 
will  listen  with  exemplary  patience." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Carlton,  "  if  I 
must  needs  hold  forth  to  so  cynical  a 
class,  though  honest  Lion  there  looks 
as  if  he  would  much  prefer  a  scamper, 
listen  and  perpend.  I  hold  it  a  gross 
mistake  to  maintain  that  cities  have 
the  monopoly  of  civilisation.  I  grant 
you  that  they  exercise  a  large  influ- 
ence in  promoting  it ;  for  as  market- 
towns  are  necessary  to  districts  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  barter,  and  in- 
terchange, so  are  cities  necessary  to 
countries  for  the  higher  purposes  of 
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education,  refinement,  art,  and  intel- 
lectual intercourse.  In  cities  alone  can 
we  find  universities,  academies,  libra- 
ries, museums,  galleries,  and  institu- 
tions, either  for  the  advancement  of 
science  or  the  regulation  of  society. 
A  city  is  the  heart  of  a  country  ;  and 
so  long  as  the  blood  passes  through 
the  heart,  and  is  again  discharged  to 
supply  the  body,  the  whole  system 
is  made  healthy.  But  if  cities  are  to 
absorb  and  not  restore — if  they  are 
to  drain  the  country  much,  and  to 
refund  but  little  —  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  they  will  not  pro- 
mote", but  rather  will  repress,  civilis- 
ation." 

"  Your  remarks  appear  rational 
enough,  Carlton,  but  I  hardly  see 
their  drift." 

"  This  it  is.  I  view  with  much 
uneasiness  the  increasing  tendency 
in  our  own  beloved  England  towards 
settlement  in  towns,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  London.  Our  life  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  feverish. 
Throughout  all  classes  of  society  I 
perceive  a  craving  for  excitement,  a 
restlessness,  and  a  competition  which 
sooner  or  later  must  have  a  disastrous 
issue.  London  has  swollen  to  a  size 
quite  enormous  compared  with  the 
population  of  the  country.  More 
than  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole 
people  of  England  and  Wales  har- 
bour within  its  boundaries.  The 
wealthy  flock  thither  because  London 
offers  to  them  unbounded  luxury  and 
enjoyment.  The  ambitious  seek  it 
because  they  think  that  there  alone 
their  talents  can  be  appreciated  and 
rewarded.  Even  the  poor  go  there, 
impelled  by  the  same  might  that 
drives  wreck  and  sea-weed  into  the 
vortex  of  the  whirlpool.  Many  go, 
but  few  return.  And  from  this  I 
argue  that  ere  many  years  pass  by, 
London,  mighty  in  itself,  will  absorb 
the  greater  part  of  the  wealth,  energy, 
and  intellect  of  the  nation,  and  be- 
come, what  Paris  is  to  France,  a  dic- 
tatorial power  instead  of  an  admini- 
strative metropolis.  But  hark — see 
yonder." 

A  deep  sullen  roar  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  vibratedion  the  ear. 
The  cattle  near  us  ceased  to  feed, 
and  huddled  together,  terrified  by 
the  awful  sound  to  which  no  use 
could  accustom  their  senses.  Look- 


ing in  the  direction  which  Carlton 
had  indicated,  I  saw,  descending 
from  the  foot  of  the  white  cone,  a 
vast  cataract,  which,  falling  sheer 
down  over  the  precipice  for  a  thou- 
sand feet,  without  break  or  stay, 
upon  a  lower  ledge,  sent  up  a  storm 
pi  spray,  and  resolved  itself  into  an 
icefield,  suspended  as  it  were  in  mid- 
dle air.  Then,  when  the  upper  field 
of  snow  had,  exhausted  itself,  there 
was  a  brief  pause  and  silence,  until 
the  accumulated  mass  gave  way,  and 
descended  in  a  second  cataract,  this 
time  bearing  with  it  huge  stones  and 
masses  of  rock  to  the  valley,  into 
which,  with  a  deafening  roar,  and  a 
shock  that  made  the  earth  tremble, 
it  discharged  its  hideous  ruin. 

"Many  a  smiling  homestead  has 
been  buried  beneath  such  awful 
avalanches  as  these,"  said  Carlton. 
"A  merciless  tyrant  is  that  old 
white-headed  despot  of  the  Alps, 
asserting  his  state  and  solitary 
supremacy  by  showering  desolation 
on  the  fields.  From  yonder  icy 
waste  lying  over  what  a  minute  ago 
was  green  pasture-land,  a  poet  or 
poetic  historian  might  derive  an  apt 
hint  for  illustrating  the  career  of  that 
grand  Poliorcetes,  Napoleon  ;  who, 
by  the  way,  not  content  with  smiling 
France  and  sunny  Italy,  sent  his 
legions  into  this  unprofitable  land, 
where  many  were  swept  away  in  the 
terrible  passage  of  the  Splugen.  But 
let  us  move  homewards.  The  day  is 
on  the  wane;  and  it  is  enough  to 
have  witnessed  one  such  spectacle  as 
this." 

"  Let  us,  however,  go  round  by  the 
glacier.  I  know  another  path  which 
will  lead  us  to  it ;  and  I  want  to 
show  you  a  little  plot  of  flowers, 
quite  an  Alpine  prairie,  which  I 
have  discovered  near  its  margin." 

"Agreed.  And  now  let  us  re- 
sume our  conversation.  Do  you 
know  why  I  spoke  so  strongly  about 
London  and  a  city  life  1 " 

"  I  presume  you  spoke  from  con- 
viction; of  London  itself  I  know  per- 
sonally little,  but  I  doubt  not  that 
what  you  said  is  true." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  the  truth  of 
it,  Sinclair  ;  but  I  am  not  a  man  to 
mouth  truisms  without  a  purpose. 
Look  you — here  are  we  two,  both 
young  fellows,  who  have  been  roam- 
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ing  about  the  world  for  several  years, 
picking  up  knowledge  as  we  best 
can,  but  certainly  not  following  any 
of  the  paths  which  are  prescribed 
for  the  enterprising  and  ambitious. 
Chance  brings  us  together ;  we  form 
a  mutual  friendship,  and  ascertain 
each  other's  views ;  and  lo,  we  find 
that  we  are  both  caught  in  the 
vortex,  and  that  our  ultimate  des- 
tination is  London.  No  doubt  it  is 
natural  enough  that  I  should  go  to 
London,  even  to  plunge  into  nothing- 
ness; for  although  I  have,  heaven 
help  me !  no  career,  for  which  pro- 
bably I  have  myself  to  blame,  my 
nearest  relatives  reside  there,  and  I 
have  a  tolerable  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances. But  you.  Sinclair,  if  I  have 
thoroughly  understood  your  frank 
confidences,  have  no  friends  there, 
and  no  interest  to  push  you  forward. 
You  make  no  secret  that  fortune  has 
not  smiled  upon  you  yet ;  by  which 
I  mean  simply  that  the  jade  with 
the  wheel  has  not  given  you  the 
purse  of  Fortunatus.  Lucky  Fortu- 
natus !  and  yet  unlucky  too,  for  if 
I  recollect  the  story  aright,  those 
perpetual  handfuls  of  newly-coined 
ducats  ultimately  proved  his  ruin. 
So,  without  being  inquisitive,  I 
would  fain  ask  what  you  purpose 
to  do  in  London  1 " 

"  I  might  answer  by  referring  you  to 
the  story  of  Dick  Whittington.  But, 
seriously,  I  respect  your  friendship 
too  much  to  conceal  anything  from 
you.  I  am  not  quite  without  a  con- 
nection in  the  metropolis  of  England. 
When  I  left  Scotland  a  few  years 
ago,  a  raw  lad,  with  barely  such 
finances  as  might  enable  me 'to  pro- 
secute a  line  of  study  which  I  had 
marked  out,  I  did  not  abandon  the 
hope  that,  as  my  mind  became 
matured,  I  might  turn  what  little 
ability  I  have  to  some  account.  I 
knew  very  well  that  that  was  not  to  be 
done  by  absolute  seclusion  ;  for  valu- 
able as  the  world  of  books  may  be 
for  instruction  and  culture,  the  living 
world  around  us  is  even  more  de- 
serving of  study.  If  I  had  wished 
only  to  read  and  commence  with  the 
past,  I  might  as  well  have  remained 
in  an  Edinburgh  attic,  whereof  many 
may  be  rented  at  an  easy  rate.  But 
I  desired  likewise  to  know  the  pre- 


sent, and  therefore  I  have  never 
affected  hermit  life.  What  would  it 
have  availed  me  to  walk  through 
the  world,  like  a  threadbare  monk, 
with  my  eyes  riveted  on  a  breviary  ? 
Well — it  so  happened  that  more  than 
two  years  ago  I  was  enabled,  through 
the  good  offices  of  an  influential 
friend,  with  whom  I  became  acquaint- 
ed at  Vienna,  to  form  a  connection 
with  a  leading  journal  in  London — " 

"  Bravo  !  Then  I  have  the  honour 
of  addressing  a  special  correspond- 
ent." 

"Precisely  so — and  without  un- 
duly exalting  the  importance  of  our 
unrecognised  diplomatic  corps,  I 
venture  to  assert -that  the  British 
public  receive  from  us  more  valuable 
information-  regarding  the  state  of 
foreign  affairs  and  foreign  feeling, 
than  is  afforded  by  the  meagre  de- 
spatches which  Ministers  vouchsafe 
to  Parliament." 

Carlton  stood  still,  and,  with  a 
look  of  peculiar  humour,  raised  his 
cap. 

"  Mr  Norman  Sinclair — I  beg  leave 
to  apologise  to  you,  most  humbly, 
for  the  liberty  which  I  have  taken  in 
supposing  that  any  one  from  your 
country  requires  prudential  hints. 
I  certainly  nave  heard  in  my  youth 
that  a  Scot  is  as  sure  to  fall  on  his 
feet,  as  a  cat  when  thrown  from  an 
upper  story  ;  and,  on  my  life,  I  feel 
profoundly  ashamed  at  having  com- 
menced an  abortive  lecture." 

"Nay,  my  dear  fellow,  I  should 
be  only  too  happy  to  profit  by  your 
experience.  I  confess  to  you  that  I 
have  a  dread  of  London,  and  yet  I 
feel  that  my  destiny  leads  me  there. 
Besides  my  connection  with  the  jour- 
nal which  I  have  spoken  of,  I  have 
become  a  contributor  to  more  than 
one  periodical ;  and  as  my  habits  are 
not  expensive,  I  have  contrived  to 
live  upon  the  income  so  procured, 
without  materially  lessening  the  fund 
which  I  had  originally  set  apart  for 
the  purposes  of  travel.  After  all,  my 
capital  is  but  small  in  amount,  and 
would  appear  ludicrously  so  in  the 
eyes  of  a  millionaire  ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient, even  supposing  that  I  should 
earn  nothing  more,  to  maintain  me 
until  I  can  see  my  way  to  some  pro- 
fitable employment." 
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•why  not  return  to  Edin-  of  a  man  to  use  every  possible  exer- 
tion. Should  I  not  have  strength 
or  talent  enough  to  make  my  way 
amidst  the  throng  and  press  of 


"But 

burgh?  Surely  you  might  find 
there  an  adequate  field  for  your  ex- 
ertions." 

"You  do  not  know  Edinburgh, 
Carlton.  I  have  renounced  profes- 
sional life,  and  beyond  that  pale  I 
sec  no  chance  of  succeeding  in  Scot- 
land. I  might  perhaps  be  appointed 
factor  on  some  large  estate,  or  pro- 
cure a  petty  situation  in  a  public 
office,  but  such  are  not  the  things 
that  I  covet.  It  may  be  true,  as  you 
say,  that  London  is  overgrown,  and 
that  it  has  absorbed  too  much  from 
the  provinces.  That  is  the  necessary 
effect  of  centralisation,  a  system  which 
our  statesmen  of  late  years  seem  bent 
upon  pushing  to  the  uttermost.  But 
it  is  in  vain  to  struggle  against  facts. 
Rightfully  or  wrongfully,  London 
has  become  the  mighty  controlling 
centre  of  Britain,  and  thither  will  go 
all  those  who,  without  strong  local 
ties,  professional  engagements,  or 
deep-rooted  associations,  have  a  de- 
sire to  better  their  fortunes.  Scot- 
land does  not  produce  vines  and 
fig-trees,  under  the  shadow  of  which 
men  can  lie  and  meditate  at  leisure. 
She  is  a  rough  nursing-mother  who, 
being  somewhat  straitened  in  do- 
mestic circumstances,  is  fain  to  send 
her  children  out  to  service.  It  is  an 
old  peculiarity  which  we  inherit  from 
our  ancestors  the  Norsemen." 

"  And  what  if  you  fail  in  London  ?" 

"I  am  not  arrogant  enough  to 
answer  in  the  words  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth— 

'  BuJ  screw  our  courage  to  the  sticking 

place, 
And  we'll  not  fail ' 

I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that, 
act  as  we  may,  there  is  a  Providence 
to  guide  and  sustain  us  :  and  having 
fun  confidence  in  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  bowing  with  perfect  sub- 
mission to  His  will,  I  am  ready  to 
t:ike  whatever  fortune  may  be  allot- 
ted to  me.  But  still  it  is  the  duty 


press 

London,  India  ana  the  colonies  lie 
beyond." 

*  My  dear  Sim-lair,  I  admire  and 
respect  your  courage.  Now  look 
here.  Since  you  are  bent  upon  push- 
ing your  fortune  in  London,  for 
which  attempt,  indeed,  you  have  as- 
signed good  reasons,  the  great  thing 
is  to  have  a  fair  start.  I  cannot  do 
much  to  aid  you,  for  my  existence 
hitherto  has  been  of  a  dreamy  and 
speculative  kind,  and  I  have  not 
sufficiently  cultivated  relations  with 
men  who  are  the  dispensers  of  patron- 
age. But  I  can  offer  you  a  home  in 
London — nay,  do  not  refuse  until 
you  hear  me  out.  I  have  a  house 
there,  large  enough  to  accommodate 
a  patriarchal  family,  and,  save  a 
couple  of  domestics,  not  a  soul  to 
inhabit  it  but  myself.  We  have  lived 
much  together,  for  a  time  quite  suffi- 
cient to  know  each  other's  tastes  and 
habits,  and  there  never  has  been  dis- 
cord between  us.  Take  up  your 
quarters  with  me  in  London.  You 
shall  have  your  own  rooms,  be  mas- 
ter of  your  own  time,  with  free  leave 
to  talk  or  be  sociable  as  you  please, 
and  I  shall  of  course  reserve  to  my- 
self the  like  privilege.  Is  it  a  bar- 
gain?" 

"  You  are  indeed  most  kind,  Carl- 
ton.  But  I  cannot  agree  to  this."  ' 

"  Why  not  ?  Do  I  not  know  that 
in  different  circumstances  you  would 
make  me  the  same  proposal  ?  Look 
you,  Sinclair— if  you  refuse  me  this,  I 
swear  I  will  let  my  house,  dismiss 
nay  servants,  and  look  out  for  fur- 
nished lodgings  in  Pimlico.  So  you 
see  the  happiness  of  three  people 
depends  on  your  acquiescence. 

"  At  all  events,  let  us  determine 
nothing  hastily.  But  now  we  must 
take  this  path  to  the  right  through 
the  copse-wood-  It  will  lead  us 
directly  to  the  glacier." 


CHAPTER   XIII. — THE    OLACIElt. 


Just  as  we  were  emerging  from 
the  dingle,  we  heard  a  loud  pro- 
tracted cry,  repeated  once  and  again. 

"  What  can  that  mean  ?"  said  I. 


"  'Tis  Hans  Krauskopf  bellowing 
to  his  bull,"  replied  Carlton.  "  The 
fellow  has  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor." 

"  You  are  wrong,  Carlton !    That 
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is  the  voice  of  some  one  in  pain  or 
distress.  Let  us  hasten  on.  Pray 
God  that  no  accident  has  happened 
on  the  glacier  ! " 

We  ran  hurriedly  forward,  till  we 
reached  the  edge  of  the  frozen  mass. 
A  little  way  up  we  saw  a  man  franti- 
cally gesticulating  and  waving  his 
hat;  and  with  a  hilloa,  by  way  of 
assurance  that  aid  was  at  hand,  we 
climbed  up  towards  him  as  rapidly 
as  the  slippery  surface  would  per- 
mit. 

He  was  standing  by  the  side  of  a 
crevasse  or  slit  in  the  glacier,  which 
sloped  downward  at  a  sharp  angle 
into  the  icy  depths,  the  edges  like 
livid  lips  overlapping  the  fearful 
gulf.  A  cap  and  a  broken  Alpine 
pole  lay  beside. 

"  What  has  happened  V '  cried  Carl- 
ton  and  I  together. 

"Oh,  gentlemen,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?"  cried  the  Englishman — for 
such  we  recognised  him  to  be — • 
wringing  his  hands ;  "  my  young 
friend,  in  attempting  to  leap,  missed 
his  footing,  and  has  slid  down  into 
that  cleft!" 

"  Merciful  Heaven ! "  said  I,  "  it  is 
a  crevasse  that  goes  through  the 
glacier!  How  long  is  it  since  he 
fell?" 

"Ten  minutes  or  more.  I  dared 
not  leave  the  place,  lest  I  should  not 
be  able  to  find  it  again." 

"Have  you  heard  any  sounds? 
Did  he  give  a  cry  1 " 

"  He  gave  one  cry  just  as  he  disap- 
peared, but  none  other.  I  once 
thought  I  heard  a  groan,  but  the 
rush  of  water  below  may  have  de- 
ceived me.  0  my  God!  how  shall 
I  tell  this  to  his  father  ?" 

"Let  us  get  ropes,"  said  Carlton,- 
"  and  summon  Hans  Krauskopf.  I 
fear  it  will  be  of  little  use,  but  at  any 
rate  let  us  know  the  worst." 

"  Stay,"  said  I ;  "you  say  there  is  a 
rush  of  water  down  below  ?  Let  me 
listen-." 

I  bent  towards  the  chasm,  and 
heard  distinctly  the  noise  of  a  run- 
ning stream,  at  a  considerable  depth, 
doubtless,  but  not  so  very  far  down 
as  utterly  to  preclude  the  hope  that 
the  young  man  might  have  survived 
the  fall.  But  I  heard  nothing  else ; 
and  the  curvature  of  the  crevasse  was 
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such  as  to  render  a  descent  even  with 
the  aid  of  ropes  extremely  perilous. 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  get  at  him  in  another  way. 
The  stream  below  is  evidently  that 
which  flows  from  the  glacier  through 
ice-caves  which  I  have  entered  but 
never  penetrated.  This  chasm  can- 
not be  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  deep,  and  from  the  bottom  of  it 
to  the  place  where  the  stream  issues, 
the  distance  is  not  great.  Perhaps 
the  ice  may  be  so  worn  that  a  man 
can  make  his  way  up  the  stream." 

"  Heaven  bless  you  for  saying  so, 
dear  young  gentleman  !  Do  try  ! " 
said  the  agonised  stranger. 

"  Why  not  go  yourself? "  said  Carl- 
ton,  bluntly. 

"  Fie,  George  !  Don't  you  see  his 
nerves  are  utterly  unstrung?  Be- 
sides, he  does  not  know  the  way. 
I  will  make  the  attempt.  There  is 
little  danger,  after  all,  for«the  stream 
is  shallow." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Carlton,  "  if  one  of 
us  must  go,  let  me  have  the  prefer- 
ence." 

"  No,  no  !  Stay  you  here,  or  rather 
stay  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  I 
know  the  glacier  better  than  you. 
This  is  my  adventure  ;  besides,  I 
have  an  efficient  auxiliary,  who  will 
follow  none  but  me.  Come,  Lion  ! " 

I  verily  believe  that  the  noble  ani- 
mal thoroughly  comprehended  what 
had  occurred,  for  during  this  hurried 
conference  he  had  been  peering  about 
the  crevasse,  scenting  the  air,  and 
once  or  twice  uttered  a  low  whine  of 
impatience,  which  seemed  to  me  a 
favourable  omen.  For  such  is  the 
marvellous  instinct  of  some  dogs  of 
high  breeding,  that,  if  brought  to  the 
vicinity  of  a  dead  body,  they  will  sit 
down  and  utter  a  mournful  howl, 
which  they  never  do  while  life  re- 
mains, even  though  the  senses  are 
dormant.  Lion  understood  me  at 
once,  and  bounded  along  direct  to 
the  caves  of  the  glacier. 

It  was  here  that  I  had  once  ven- 
tured in,  though  cautioned  by  my 
host  against  doing  so;  for  there  is 
danger  that  some  huge  block  of  ice 
may  become  disengaged  from  the 
majestic  ceiling.  But  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  witnessing 
a  spectacle  more  wonderful  than  the 
2  H 
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go  no  further;  and  I  confess  that,  for 
a  moment  or  two,  I  hesitated  about 
trying  the  last  resource,  which  was 
to  allow  Lion  to  attempt  the  passage. 
I  say  allow,  for  the  generous  creature 

ture ;  so  that  you  presently  lose  all    evidently  desired  to  press  forward ; 

benefit  of  the  light  of  day,  save  what    and  but  for  his  habitual  submission 


cave  of  Aladdin,  and  well  was  I  re- 
paid for  my  pains.    The  only  path . 
lies  up  the  channel  of  the  stream, 
which  makes  a  considerable  bend  or 
deflection  not  far  from  the  outer  aper- 


is  refracted  through  the  medium  of 
the  solid  ice.  Then  you  pass  into  an 
enchanted  atmosphere.  Looking  up 
through  the  stupendous  vault,  the 
colours  are  of  hyalite  deepening  into 
cerulean  blue ;  looking  inwards,  you 
might  think  that  the  heart  of  the 
glacier  was  a  mass  of  lapis  -  lazuli, 
so  intensely  dark  is  the  hue.  But 
the  strangest  thing  is  the  total  loss 
of  the  power  of  calculating  distance 
in  those  caves,  for  you  cannot  tell 
with  certainty  whether  the  ice- wall 
is  close  to  you  or  many  feet  beyond 
your  reach,  and  you  are  forced  to 

Sppe  your  way  onward  by  the  touch, 
itherto  I  had  not  gone  much  fur- 
ther than  the  point  wnere  the  stream 
deflected,  but  now  I  was  determined 
to  push  onward  as  far  as  I  possibly 
could — the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
and  the  hope  of  saying  the  life  of  a  fel- 
low creature,  having  driven  from  my 
mind  all  thought  of  personal  danger. 

Restraining  Lion  as  well  as  I  could 
— for  he  was  exceedingly  desirous  to 
press  onward  —  I  entered  the  cave, 
and  found,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
that  there  was  not  much  water  in  the 
channel.  Holding  my  breath,  and 
stooping  low  to  avoid  striking  against 
the  roof  or  any  projecting  pinnacle, 
I  soon  made  considerable  progress 
along  this  singular  gallery,  the  light, 
however,  becoming  more  and  more 
obscure  as  I  advanced.  My  chief 
fear  had  been  lest  I  should  find  the 
stream  towards  the  interior  of  the 
glacier  falling  over  rocky  ledges 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
surmount,  but  nothing  of  that  kind 
appeared.  I  never  had  to  wade  above 
the  knee ;  and  I  could  hear  no  rumble 
like  that  of  a  formidable  cascade. 
Strange  to  say,  though  surrounded 
by  ice,  the  heat  was  most  oppressive. 
I  was  literally  bathed  with  perspira- 
tion, and  felt  giddy  from  the  air  I 
inhaled. 

At  last  I  was  brought  up  by  a  bar- 
rier of  solid  ice,  the  opening  through 
which  was  not  more  than  three  feet 
in  height.  It  was  plain  that  I  could 


to  my  will,  would  have  done  so  with- 
out any  sign.  But  I  read  his  desire 
in  his  eye;  and  though  I  feared 
greatly  that  he  never  might  come 
back  to  me,  I  felt  that  I  must  make 
the  sacrifice.  I  believe  that  I  cried 
as  I  gave  him  what  I  thought  might 
be  a  last  caress ;  and  the  noble  dog, 
placing  his  fore-paws  on  my  breast, 
licked  my  face,  as  if  to  reassure  me, 
and  then,  with  perfect  confidence, 
entered  the  narrow  tunnel. 

As  for  me,  I  sat  down,  half  stupefied, 
on  a  block  of  ice,  and  waited  I  know 
not  how  long.  Time  as  well  as  dis- 
tance seemed  to  be  confounded  in 
that  marvellous  region.  For  a  long 
while  I  heard  nothing  but  the  rush  of 
the  stream  through  the  curve  of  the 
glacier;  yet  the  nerves  of  my  ear 
were  strained  to  their  utmost  tension, 
and  the  absence  of  all  other  sound 
amounted  almost  to  agony.  At  last 
I  heard  distinctly— clearly,  but  afar 
off  within  the  bowels  of  the  icy  moun- 
tain, a  bark — perhaps  the  most  grate- 
ful sound  that  ever  reached  me,  for 
by  it  I  knew  that  Lion  had  succeeded 
in  his  mission,  and  that  the  youth 
was  found.  More  than  that — I  knew 
by  its  tone  that  the  boy  was  still  alive 
— but  how  was  he  to  be  rescued  from 
that  terrible  danger  1  Could  he  pass 
down  the  narrow  passage  worn 
through  the  glacier,  even  with  the 
help  of  Lion  ?  It  was  evident  that 
from  the  fall  he  must  have  sustained 
great  injury,  and  even  been  insensible, 
else  he  would  have  answered  the  cries 
of  his  comrade  ;  and  if  a  limb  were 
broken,  how  could  he  follow  the 
stream  ?  I  began  to  think  that  I  had 
done  rashly  in  rejecting  the  advice  of 
Carlton,  and  that  by  such  rashness  a 
human  life  might  be  lost.  Still,  I 
knew  enough  of  the  glacier  to  be 
aware  that  the  crevasse,  which  was  a 
new  one,  might  have  contracted  so  as 
to  render  descent  impossible  before 
assistance  could  be  procured.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  utter  a  fervent  prayer 
to  the  Almighty  for  aid  in  that  peril- 
ous juncture. 
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The  prayer  was  answered.  Again 
I  liearcl  a  bark  much  nearer,  and  it 
seemed  indicative  of  success.  Had  if 
been  an  appeal  for  help,  I  should,  at 
any  hazard,  have  tried  the  passage. 
But  it  was  clear  and  confident.  For 
another  period  I  remained  on  the 
rack,  and  then  I  heard  distinctly 
other  sounds  than  the  rushing  of  the 
stream.  Nearer  and  nearer  they 
came  :  and  at  length  Lion  emerged 
from  the  passage,  supporting,  but 
most  carefully,  so  that  the  head  should 
be  above  the  stream,  the  seemingly 
inanimate  body  of  a  young  lad,  in  the 
collar  of  whose  jacket  his  teeth  were 
fixed.  I  have  never  felt,  save  then, 
a  tendency  to  absolute  hysteria  ;  but 
I  hardly  had  the  power  to  take  the 
boy  in  my  arms,  and  commence  the 
descent.  Lion,  like  a  true  hero,  sur- 
rendered his  charge  to  me  •  simply 
giving  himself  a  very  comprehensive 
shake,  and  looking  at  me,  with  his 
tongue  hanging  from  his  mouth,  from 
violent  exertion ;  but  claiming  no 
merit  for  what  he  had  done,  beyond 
performance  of  his  master's  will. 
Tried  by  the  standard  of  the  dog's 
fidelity,  how  many  statesmen  and 
warriors  would  be  convicted  of  per- 
fidy and  cowardice ! 

With  much  difficulty,  for  my  nerves 
had  been  severely  shaken,  I  conveyed 
my  burden  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
where  I  was  greeted  by  Carlton  and 
the  stranger  with  an  exclamation  of 
joy.  Laying  the  boy  upon  the  grass, 
we  proceeded  to  examine  what  in- 
jury he  had  received,  and  soon  found 
that  he  still  breathed,  and  that  his 
pulse  beat,  though  very  feebly.  There 
was  a  deep  cut  on  the  temple  from 
which  the  blood  was  oozing  slowly, 
and  the  bone  in  the  upper  joint  of  his 
right  arm  appeared  to  be  fractured. 

"  What  course  of  action  would  you 
propose  under  the  circumstances, 
gentlemen  ? "  said  the  stranger ;  "  I 
feel  in  considerable  perplexity  with- 
out exactly  comprehending  the  precise 
nature  of  the  dilemma.  One  thing  is 
evident,  that  immediate  medical  as- 
sistance must  be  procured,  and  that 
of  the  ablest  kind,  the  rank  of  the 
patient  rendering  the  consideration 
of  the  honorarium  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference." 

"  Are  you  out  of  your  senses,  sir  1 " 
said  Carlton,  impatiently.  "  The  first 


thing  you  must  do  is  to  have  the  boy 
put  to  bed.  Fortunately  our  cottage 
is  at  no  great  distance.  He  will  be 
well  lodged  there.  I  will  go  in  search 
of  assistance  and  return  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes." 

"The  exigency  of  the  occasion," 
said  the  stranger,  who,  now  that  his 
more  startling  fear  had"  been  dispelled, 
spoke  with  the  accuracy  of  a  pe- 
dant, "  must  dispense  with  ceremony ; 
neither  will  it  admit  of  those  par- 
ticular inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  cottage  you  have  indicated,  and 
the  character  of  its  inmates,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  I,  as 
travelling  tutor  and  temporary  guar- 
dian of  the  young  nobleman  who  has 
sustained  this  grievous  accident, 
would  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
institute." 

But  before  he  could  conclude  the 
sentence,  Carlton,  with  something 
that  sounded  very  like  an  oath,  had 
disappeared,  and  I  was  occupied  in 
bathing  the  temples  of  the  boy  with 
water. 

"A  most  impetuous  young  man !" 
muttered  the  stranger.  "  Evidently 
not  one  of  those  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  strict  academic  discipline. 
Never  at  Corpus,  that  is  clear,  else 
he  would  display  more  reverence  to- 
wards his  seniors.  You,  young  sir," 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  me, 
"  appear  to  have  some  skill  in  surgi- 
cal practice.  May  I  inquire  if  you 
are  a  licentiate  of  medicine?" 

"I  am  not  a  licentiate,"  said  L, 
"and  I  pretend  to  no  skill,  beyond 
knowing  that  cold  water  is  the  best 
application  in  the  present  instance  ; 
for  phlebotomy  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  even  if  I  had  a  lancet." 

"Phlebotomy?  Aha!  Confess, my 
young  friend,  that  you  have  some- 
what dabbled  in  the  medical  art. 
Fear  not.  I  myeelf  am  a  doctor, 
though  not  of  medicine.  Onesimus 
Dovering  is  my  name,  and  my  degree 
is  that  of  D.D." 

"Then,  Dr  Dovering,  I  beg  to 
entreat  that  you  will  bear  a  hand. 
Loosen  the  boy's  neckcloth ;  and 
support  him  on  your  knee,  till  I  fetch 
more  water  from  the  stream." 

"Fortis  juventus,  virtus  audax 
bellica! — Heaven  forgive  me  for 
quoting  rhythmical  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages ! — but  the  audacity  of 
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unacademical  youth  amazes  me.  Yet 
I  am  to  blame.  We — in  which  plural 
I  comprehend  many  individuals  of 
exalted  rank  and  influential  position 
— owe  you  much  for  the  singular  gal- 
lantry which  you  have  this  day  dis- 
played, in  rescuing  from  destruction 
a  young  and  interesting  scion  of  a 
noble  English  house.  In  saving  the 
life  of  the  Honourable  Alfred  Spen- 
cer, you  have  secured  for  your  future 
career,  in  whatever  direction  that 
may  tend,  the  powerful  patronage  of 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Windermere." 

"  If  you  will  not  undo  his  collar, 
let  me  do  it !"  said  I,  for  I  was  much 
exasperated  by  the  egotistical  inso- 
lence of  his  talk.  "I  care  not  who 
or  what  he  is — I  would  have  run  the 
same  risk  for  the  poorest  boy  in  the 
district.  After  all,  if  you  feel  any 
obligation,  you  are  less  indebted  to 
me  than  to  my  dog.  Without  him, 
I  never  should  have  succeeded  in 
extricating  your  pupil  from  the 
glacier." 

"  Indeed  !  He  certainly  is  a  very 
fine  animal.  As  it  is  very  desirable 
that  a  memorial  of  this  singular  ac- 
cident should  be  preserved  in  the 
archives  and  gallery  of  a  noble  and 
illustrious  family,  I  think  it  is  not 
beyond  the  terms  of  my  engagement 
to  offer  you  eighty  guineas  as  the 

Eurchase  -  money   of  the    dog,  and 
irther  to  assure  you  that  the  talents 
of  Landseer  shall  be  enlisted  to  de- 
pict, on  imperishable  canvass,  the 
events  of  this  memorable  day." 

"Dr  Dovering!"  said  I,  almost 
trembling  with  passion,  which,  how- 
ever, I  used  my  utmost  effort  to 
repress,  "  have  you  a  wife  ?" 

I  have  not :  for  reasons  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  specify." 

"  Have  you  sisters  ?" 

"  One ;  whom  I  have  dropped  on 
account  of  an  imprudent  marriage." 

"  Nephews  or  nieces  T 

"  Two ;  who  calculate  upon  my 
decease,  and  will  be  disappointed." 

"I  despair  of  making  you  under- 
stand me !  Do  you  possess  nothing 
that  you  would  not  part  with  ?" 

The  Doctor  hesitated. 

"I  have,"  said  he,  "an  Editio 
Princeps  of  the  Works  of  Pliny  the 
Elder,  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year 
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certainly  would  not 
part  with  for  any  consideration." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  laughing  in  spite 
of  myself  at  the  oddity  of  the  con- 
fession, "  be  pleased,  Dr  Dovering,  to 
believe  that  I  set  at  least  as  high  a 
value  on  my  dog  as  you  do  on  your 
Pliny,  and  be  kind  enough  to  abstain 
from  renewing  a  proposition,  which 
with  difficulty  I  have  refrained  from 
resenting  as  a  positive  insult." 

"Nay,  young  man,"  replied  the 
pedant,  "  if  you  take  it  so  warmly, 
dread  no  further  solicitation  on  my 
part.  Trust  me,  I  meant  no  offence, 
for,  unless  my  memory  greatly  de- 
ceives me,  I  Jiave  more  than  once 
heard  of  bargainings  and  interchanges 
among  our  academical  youth  of  bull- 
dogs, terriers,  and  suchlike  pugna- 
cious and  pestilent  creatures.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  confound  with  such 
mongrels  this  really  magnificent  and 
sagacious  animal,  doubtless  of  the 
breed  of  the  Molossi,  to  whom  this 
day  it  would  be  most  ungrateful  to 
apply  the  line  of  the  poet — 

'S:rpe  canis  frustra  nemorosis  montibua 
errat.' " 

"  Hush — the  boy  is  reviving.  See 
— he  opens  his  eyes." 

"  Mother ! "  was  the  first  word  he 
uttered.  Mother ! — the  word  thrilled 
me,  who  had  no  living  mother,  for  it 
showed  how  deeply  rooted  in  the 
bosom  of  the  boy  was  the  purest  and 
holiest  affection  of  our  nature. 

"Where  am  I?"  he  said  again. 
"What  has  happened  to  me?  Is  that 
you,  Dr  Dovering  ? " 

"It  is  indeed,  Mr  Spencer,  your 
ever-watchful  instructor,  friend,  and 
guardian — 

'  O  cui  prstcipue  sors  mea  visa  sua  est ! ' 

Most  fervently  do  I  return  thanks  to 
Providence  for  this  remarkable  de- 
liverance ! " 

"  But  what  has  happened,  Doctor  ? 
I  feel  very  much  hurt,  and  my  head 
is  dizzy.  Surely  I  have  had  a  bad 
fall — Oh  I  remember  now — that  hor- 
rible glacier ! " 

"  Don't  agitate  yourself,"  said  I ; 
"you  must  keep  quiet  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  you  snail  know  all  here- 
after. And  here  in  good  time  comes 
Carlton  with  assistance." 
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With  the  aid  of  Hans  Krauskopf, 
and  another  stout  mountaineer,  who 
were  prodigal  in  their  exclamations 
of  sympathy,  for  the  poor  young  Eng- 
lish boy,  we  brought  him  to  the  cot- 
tage, and  had  him  put  immediately 
to  bed.  A  messenger  was  sent  off 
for  the  nearest  surgeon,  who,  allured 
by  the  prospect  of  British  gold,  made 
his  appearance  with  wonderful  celer- 
ity, considering  the  distance  he  had 
to  traverse ;  and  we  had  the  satis- 
faction of  receiving  his  assurance, 
that  beyond  a  simple  fracture  of  the 
bone,  which  might  be  expected  speed- 
ily to  knit,  the  young  gentleman  had 
sustained  no  material  injury. 


"  I  may  say,  however,"  added  the 
surgeon,  an  honest  German  from 
Heidelberg,  "  that  during  the  twelve 
years  I  have  resided  among  the 
mountains,  I  never  heard  of  so  won- 
derful an  escape.  Seldom  indeed  do 
the  glaciers  release  their  prey.  The 
people  here  believe  that  the  ice-moun- 
tains are  haunted  by  a  sort  of  malig- 
nant Trolds,  who  decoy  the  unwary 
to  their  ruin  ;  and  this  instance  of 
emergence  from  the  cave  will  be 
quoted  as  an  absolute  miracle.  Mein 
Herr,  you  should  be  proud  of  that 
dog — he  is  more  than  a  match  for  a 
whole  army  of  hobgoblins ! " 


CHAPTER  XIV. — A  LITERARY  EVENING. 


Thanks  to  youth  and  a  sound  con- 
stitution, our  patient  made  a  rapid 
recovery,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
the  accident  occurred,  was  able  to  go 
about  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  The 
reception  of  our  guests  certainly 
caused  some  commotion  in  the  cot- 
tage ;  for,  as  we  could  not  well  sepa- 
rate Dr  Dovering  from  his  charge, 
we  were  obliged  to  surrender  our  bed- 
rooms, and  make  shift,  as  we  best 
could,  in  the  apartment  which  we 
dignified  with  the  title  of  the  studio. 
Well  contented  should  we  have  been 
with  that  restriction,  had  not  the  in- 
tolerable Dovering,  whom  we  imme- 
diately discovered  to  be  a  bore  of  the 
most  stupendous  dimensions,  consi- 
dered it  his  duty  to  cultivate  both 
our  acquaintance  and  our  intellects. 
He  evidently  regarded  us  as  two 
young  men  of  tolerable  capacity  but 
neglected  education,  whom  he  was 
bound  to  patronise ;  and  acting  upon 
this  idea,  he  inflicted  his  company 
upon  us  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper,  monopolising  the  conversa- 
tion as  ruthlessly  as  if  he  had  been 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson  seated  in  the 
Mitre,  or  the  still  more  arrogant  Dr 
Parr.  For  some  days  we  bore  this  in- 
fliction with  commendable  patience ; 
but  at  length  the  nuisance  became 
too  grievous  for  endurance,  and  we 
hit  upon  a  plan  for  putting  the  Doc- 
tor down.  Notwithstanding  his  ac- 
cademical  vaunt,  we  had  serious 
doubts  whether  Dovering  was  the 
eminent  linguist  that  he  professed  to 


be;  and  Carlton,  who  was  a  first-rate 
Greek  scholar,  and  could  rattle  out  an 
immense  number  of  the  choric  odes, 
pledged  himself  to  encounterthe  Doc- 
tor in  that  direction.  I,  for  my  share 
of  the  evening's  entertainment,  un- 
dertook the  less  perilous  task  of  ex- 
patiating upon  the  Coptic,  a  language 
of  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  I  did  not 
know  a  single  syllable ;  but  haying 
some  slight  smattering  of  Gaelic,  I 
conceived  that  I  was  perfectly  safe. 
Now  the  Doctor,  though  an  eminent 
pillar  of  the  Church,  was  not  exempt 
from  the  common  necessities  of  man- 
kind, but  was,  towards  the  evening 
especially,  afflicted  with  a  torment- 
ing thirst,  which  he  tried  to  allay  by 
copious  libations  of  the  rough  red 
wine  of  Neufchatel.  So  one  evening, 
after  we  had  allowed  him  a  flask  to 
start  with  by  way  of  reasonable  prim- 
ing, Carlton  took  up  the  running. 

""  Doctor,"  he  said,  "  I  was  con- 
siderably interested  by  your  observa- 
tions yesterday  upon  Euripides.  But 
it  strikes  me,  with  deference  to  your 
superior  knowledge,  that  you  class 
them  rather  too  high.  I  have  always 
considered  that  his  choric  odes, 
though  exhibiting,  doubtless,  great 
rhythmical  ingenuity,  must  be  re- 
garded as  deviations  from  the  pur- 
pose of  the  original  drama,  in  which 
the  Chorus  stood,  in  relation  to  the 
performers  on  the  stage,  as  ideal 
spectators  of  the  scene." 

"  Sir ! "  said  the  Doctor,  looking 
aghast,  "  do  you  venture  to  impugn 
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the  method  adopted  by  the  divine 
Euripides?" 

"Why  not?"  replied  Carlton, 
"  since  Aristophanes  neld  him  up  to 
the  contempt  of  the  people  of  Athens 

—  a  tolerable  jury  on  matters  of  taste 

—  as  a  mere  charlatan  and  coxcomb. 
You  remember  the  phrase  2<t>payi8o- 


"Aristophanes  is  no  favourite  of 
mine,"  said  the  Doctor,  recoiling  as 
if  from  the  discharge  of  a  howitzer  ; 
"  I  never  read  him  willingly  —  in  fact, 
it  is  against  my  principles." 

"  I  honour  your  scruples,  Doctor  ; 
but  you  must  understand  the  word, 
which  means  '  a  coxcomb  with  long 
hair  and  a  multiplicity  of  rings.' 
That  seems  to  me,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, a  very  good  description  of 
Euripides." 

"  Really  —  hem  —  this  is  very  grati- 
fying !  I  was  not  aware,  Mr  Carlton, 
that  you  had  pursued  your  classical 
studies  to  that  extent.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly reconsider  the  point.  But,  to 
change  the  subject  —  as  my  young 
friend  is  now  out  of  danger,  do  you 
not  think  that  to-morrow  we  might 
make  an  expedition  to  Meyringen  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Doctor.  But 
to-night  let  us  abandon  ourselves  to 
the  classics.  It  is  seldom  that  I,  or 
my  friend  Sinclair  here,  who,  by  the 
way,  took  the  highest  honours  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  "  —  this  was 
a  pure  invention  of  Carlton's,  but  it 
added  to  the  discomposure  of  the 
Doctor  —  "have  the  opportunity  of 
submitting  our  views  to  the  criticism 
of  a  perfect  scholar.  Having  disposed 
of  Euripides,  let  us  fall  back  upon 
Sophocles,  who,  manly  as  he  was, 
can  only  rank  as  a  slavish  imitator 
of  the  Copts." 

"Sophocles  an  imitator  of  the 
Copts  ?  Gracious  heavens  !  What 
can  you  possibly  mean  ?  " 

"  Neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
Sophocles  translated  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  the  early  Latin  dramatists 
translated  from  the  Greeks  ;  and  as 
men  now  cater  for  the  London 
theatres  by  adopting  the  vaudevilles 

£•  T»         •       « 

of  Paris. 

"  Really  —  ahem  —  you  surprise  me. 
I  rather  think  that  your  view  of  the 
matter  has  never  been  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  Cambridge,  or  in- 
deed of  the  sister  University.  I  am 


bound,  however,  to  acknowledge 
that,  in  the  fields  of  classical  anti- 
quity, the  learned  men  of  Germany 
have  made  great  discoveries— very 
great  discoveries  indeed.  Miiller, 
sir,  was  an  extraordinary  man ! " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Carlton.  "  It 
must  be  allowed  that  he  carried 
his  investigations  to  a  considerable 
length  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  all  his  positions.  You  re- 
member his  theory  with  regard  to 
the  unity  of  the  Cyclic  poems  ? " 

The  Doctor  was  guilty  of  a  tacit 
fib  in  the  shape  of  a  bow  of  acqui- 
escence. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Carlton, 
"  might  I  venture  to  ask  your  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  that  ?  Sinclair 
and  I  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
question,  and  have  examined  it  with 
unusual  care." 

"  My  good  sir ! "  replied  the  Doctor, 
upon  whose  forehead  there  were  now 
visible  signs  of  perspiration,  "  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  agree  with 
you.  Theory  is  an  excellent  thing, 
no  doubt ;  but  it  may  be  pushed  too 
far.  Yes,  sir,  I  say  it  fearlessly,  too 
far.  You  cannot  be  too  cautious  when 
you  come  to  deal  with  theory." 

"  Then,  Doctor,"  said  I,  "  am  I  to 
understand  that  you  entirely  reject 
as  fictitious  and  fanciful  the  outline 
presented  to  us  of  the  colossal  poem 
by  Arctinus  of  Miletus  ? " 

"  I  reject  it,  sir  ?  Heaven  forbid  ! 
Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be 
rejected  except  on  the  strongest  pos- 
sible grounds.  What  a  beautiful 
evening !  Have  you  ever  ascended 
the  Righi,  Mr  Carlton  ? " 

"  Once  ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
my  companion  on  that  occasion  was 
Dr  Erasmus  O'Grady,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  —  the  gentleman  who 
first  established  as  a  fact  what  had 
previously  been  suspected,  that  So- 
phocles was  a  translator  from  the 
Coptic." 

"  Indeed !  that  must  have  been 
highly  interesting.  I  have  often 
heard  of  Dr  O'Grady,  though  we  have 
never  met.  A  learned  man,  sir,  it 
must  be  confessed — a  most  ripe  and 
erudite  scholar." 

This  testimonial  to  the  merits  of 
Dr  O'Grady  would  doubtless  have 
been  very  grateful  to  that  distin- 
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guished  personage,  had  he  been  more 
than  a  mere  phantom  of  Carlton'e 
imagination. 

"  You  remember  the  chorus,  Doc- 
tor, in  the  OEdipus  Coloneus,  begin- 
ning thus  — 


"OffTLS  TOV   T 

TOV 


eOI/OS  f.l€pOVS 


(is  €fj.ol  /caraSTjAos  eorar  1  " 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Dr  Dovering. 

"  Well,  sir  ;  it  turns  out  that  the 
whole  passage  is  a  direct  translation 
from  the  Coptic." 

"  But,  my  dear  young  friend,  what 
absolute  proof  have  you  of  this  1  " 

"  The  original  manuscript  may  be 
seen  at  Alexandria.  It  is  probably 
one  of  the  few  that  escaped  the  great 
conflagration  ordered  by  the  caliph 
Omar.  Those  who  understand  the 
language  say  that  it  is  written  in 
very  choice  Coptic.  Our  friend  Sin- 
clair here  has  gone  over  it." 

"Then  you  are  a  Coptic  scholar, 
Mr  Sinclair  ?  "  said  Dr  Dovering, 
evidently  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  he  had  encountered  two  young 
men  of  most  extraordinary  attain- 
ments, who  might  have  coped  with 
the  Admirable  Crichton. 

"What  little  of  the  language  I 
know,"  I.  replied  with  perfect  ad- 
herence to  truth,  "  was  acquired  in 
Upper  Egypt." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  remember  any 
part  of  the  original  ?  " 

"  0  yes.  I  think  you  will  admit 
that  the  sense  of  the  following  is 
precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the 
passage  quoted  by  Carlton."  And  I 
favoured  the  company  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  seventh 
book  of  Ossian's  "  Temora." 

'"Bu  chomlinuidh  dhoibh  dubhra  nan  tonn, 
Ann  tir  f  hada  ;  siol  cholgach  nam  beum. 
Ach  ni'n  solas  do'm'  anam  tla, 
Fuaim  mall  a  bhais  o'n  raon. 


Thig  eisean  nach  geill  gii  brath  : 
Mosgail  bard  focail  is  caoin. " 

"  Most  wonderful ! "  cried  the 
Doctor,  when  I  had  expended  my 
stock  of  gutturals.  "  You  have  ban- 
ished all  doubt  from  my  mind.  Un- 
questionably Sophocles  was  a  tran- 
slator. And  now,  gentlemen,  it  is 
time  for  me  to  retire." 

It  was  indeed  high  time,  for  had 
he  tarried  but  a  minute  longer,  Carl- 
ton  could  not  have  contained  himself. 
No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  we  gave 
way  to  convulsions  of  mirth,  which 
we  had  much  difficulty  in  suppress- 
ing so  far  that  they  should  not  reach 
the  ears  of  the  reverend  gentleman. 

"  Well ! "  said  Carlton  at  .length, 
"  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge,  Sin- 
clair, that  you  figured  admirably  as 
a. Copt.  How  the  reverend  Doctor 
stared  when  you  came  out  with  that 
splendid  gibberish  ! " 

"  Gibberish  ! "  said  I.  "  Let  me 
tell  you,  my  good  fellow,  it  was  pure 
Gaelic  —  a  genuine  fragment  of 
Ossian — I  swear,  by  the  black  stone 
of  Dunstaffnage  !" 

"  Ossian  !  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  believe  in  Ossian  1  "  cried 
Carlton. 

"  I  believe  in  Ossian  as  firmly  as 
you  believe  in  Homer." 

"  Gadso  !  This  is  new  matter  for 
controversy.  Suppose  we  get  the  old 
gentleman  back,  and  try  him  upon 
that  score." 

" No,  no,Carlton.  Wehavehad quite 
sufficient  amusement  for  one  evening ; 
and  what  is  more,  I  think  we  have 
gained  our  point.  Dr  Dovering  will 
not  trouble  us  any  more  with  clas- 
sical dissertations." 

And  so  it  really  happened  ;  for 
after  that  evening  the  Doctor  was 
content  to  keep  his  learning  in  re- 
serve. 


CHAPTER  XV. — THE  PARTY  BREAKS  TIP. 


Young  Spencer  was  a  very  engag- 
ing and  gentle  boy,  and  for  his  sake 
we  put  up  with  the  peculiarities,  which 
sometimes  were  rather  offensive,  of 
his  travelling  companion  and  tutor. 
Towards  me  he  evinced  the  utmost 
gratitude ;  so  much  so,  that  at  last  I  was 


compelled  to  make  him  promise  not 
again  to  allude  to  the  subject.  Lion 
andhe  became  great  intimates,  though 
Lion's  way  with  him  was  rather  pa- 
tronising ;  and  I  almost  regretted  that 
one  part  of  Dr  Dovering's  scheme 
— that  of  having  the  two  painted  by 
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the  unrivalled  pencil  of  Landseer — 
could  not  be  carried  into  eft'ect. 
Carlton  was  kind  enough,  at  my  re- 
quest, to  make  the  attempt :  but 
though  he  produced  a  very  good 
likeness  of  the  boy,  he  had  no 
practice  in  canine  portraiture,  and 
did  not  succeed  in  giving  a  satisfac- 
tory representation  of  Lion.  The 
truth  is,  that  my  friend  George,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  was  happiest  in 
his  female  heads  :  but  as  all  of  these 
had  a  wonderful  similarity,  I  was 
privately  of  opinion  that  his  Ideal, 
about  which  he  was  fond  of  ex- 
patiating, had  somewhere  or  other  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,  and  that 
he,  being  a  painter,  was  performing 
the  duty  or  sweet  penance  of  a  de- 
voted lover,  by  depicting  the  charms 
of  his  mistress  on  canvas,  just  as  a 

Epet  would  have  celebrated  them  in 
is  verse.  But  Carlton  was  not  one 
of  those  men  "  who  wear  their  heart 
upon  their  sleeve,  for  daws  to  peck 
at."  In  everything  that  regarded  his 
own  feelings  or  affections  he  was  sin- 
gularly reserved ;  and  of  course  I  had 
no  desire  to  penetrate  any  of  his  secrets. 
The  sketch  of  young  Spencer  and 
Lion  was,  however,  very  nearly  the 
cause  of  a  domestic  rupture  in  our 
augmented  family  circle.  Dr  Dover- 
ing  could  not  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  a  gentleman  might  prose- 
cute art  solely  for  his  own  amusement 
and  gratification.  The  Doctor,  with 
all  his  pedantry,  was  in  some  respects 
a  practical  man.  He  had  no  notion 
of  your  poor  student,  or  mere  literary 
grub.  Study,  in  his  eyes,  was  only 
commendable  in  so  far  as  it  led  to 
benefices  and  promotion  ;  but  as  for 
the  notion  of  a  man  cultivating  his 
intellect,  or  cramming  himself  with 
the  accumulated  lore  of  centuries, 
without  any  ulterior  object,  the  Doc- 
tor could  not  away  with  it.  Nay, 
upon  thntsubjecthe  sometimes  waxea 
absolutely  grandiloquent, denouncing 
study  for  the  sake  of  learning  alone 
as  something  Jesuitical,  savouring  of 
the  Romish  heresy,  and  tending  to- 
wards monastic  seclusion.  He  was 
no  advocate  for  the  practice  of  con- 
cealing lights  under  a  bushel.  He 
held  the  doctrine  that  all  talent 
should  look  out  for  a  market,  and 
he  fortified  that  view  with  arguments 
of  considerable  weight,  proceeding, 


as  he  loved  to  say,  by  way  of 
dftyfta  or  example. 

"  Thus,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  re- 
markably fine  discourse  which  be  de- 
livered one  evening,  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  third  bottle  of  Neufch&- 
tel  were  beginning  to  disappear,  "  if 
you  subtract  worldly,  that  is,  inter- 
ested motives,  where  are  your  springs 
of  action  ?  Let  us  begin  with  the 
highest  order  in  the  State,  the  Hier- 
archy. What  but  the  hope  of  a 
bishopric,  or  other  high  preferment, 
woum  tempt  a  man,  after  he  has 
taken  his  ordinary  degree — I  speak 
in  presence  of  those  who,  though  my 
juniors,  are  admirably  qualified  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  such  a  point 
— to  prosecute  his  study  of  the  class- 
ics ?  What  brings  young  statesmen 
into  the  arena  of  political  strife,  save 
the  desire  and  expectation  of  office  1 
Let  Canning,  Brougham,  and  Mac- 
aulay  suffice  for  examples.  Turn  to 
literature — Would  Scott  or  Byron 
have  written  so  much  as  they  did 
save  for  the  incentive  of  money ; 
their  fame  being  simply  the  fact 
which  secured  the  large  circulation 
of  their  works?  Sir,  in  order  to 
secure  appreciation,  all  talent  must 
have  its  price ;  and  further,  as  an 
accredited  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
and  a  dignitary  of  the  Anglican 
Church" — here  the  Doctor  assumed 
a  most  solemn  tone,  and  absolutely 
shed  tears — "  it  is  my  duty  to  pro- 
claim that  he  who  wraps  his  talent 
within  a  napkin,  and  will  not  lay  it 
out  at  usury,  must  expect  a  terrible 
condemnation." 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  very  per- 
spicuous, and,  I  shall  add,  business- 
like oration,  did  not  convince  Carlton, 
who  burst  into  a  perfect  tornado  of 
wrath,  when,  next  day,  the  Doctor 
offered  him  fifty  guineas  for  his 
sketch  ;  and  I  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty in  restoring  even  partial  tran- 
quillity. 

At  length  letters  arrived  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  Dr  Dovering  intimated 
that,  as  the  state  of  Alfred's  arm  was 
now  such  as  to  admit  of  his  travelling, 
they  were  about  to  take  their  leave 
of  us  and  to  return  homewards. 

"  I  am  charged,  moreover,"  he  said, 
"to  deliver  you  this  letter,  from  the 
noble  father  of  my  pupil,  the  Earl  of 
Windermere,  whose  exalted  position 
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and  unblemished  character  are  too 
widely  known  to  require  any  private 
eulogium.  You  may  be  sure,  Mr 
Sinclair,  that  I  did  not  fail  to  com- 
municate to  his  lordship  in  detail 
the  circumstances  connected  with 
our  meeting,  nor  to  expatiate  upon 
the  signal  gallantry  you  exhibited  in 
effecting  the  rescue  of  his  son.  I 
have  only  to  add,  on  the  part  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Windermere,  that  it  would 
afford  them  the  utmost  satisfaction 
to  know  that  they  can,  either  now 
or  hereafter,  have  an  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  testifying  the  grati- 
tude which  they  feel." 

As  the  Doctor  made  this'communi- 
cation  with  more  delicacy  than  was 
his  wont,  I  thanked  him  for  the  pains 
which  he  had  taken,  and  proceeded 
to  open  Lord  Windermere's  letter, 
which  was  as  follows  : —  ->'  --  •• 

"  DEAR  SIR, — Dr  Dovering  has  in- 
formed me  of  the  inappreciable  ser- 
vice you  have  rendered  to  me  and 
my  family  by  rescuing,  at  imminent 
peril  to  yourself,  my  beloved  child 
Alfred  from  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion. To  you,  under  God,  we  owe 
his  preservation  ;  and  when  I  think 
of  the  terrible  affliction  which  would 
have  befallen  myself  and  his  mother 
had  we  been  bereft  of  our  dearest 
boy,  I  can  hardly  find  words  where- 
with to  express  my  thanks. 

"  Deeds,  however,  and  not  words, 
must  requite  such  an  obligation.  Dr 
Dovering  states  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  what  are  your  pro- 
spects or  plans  for  the  future  ;  and 
therefore  I  am  somewhat  -  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  I  can  prove  my  grati- 
tude without  offending  your  feelings. 
I  venture  to  entreat  that  you  will 
frankly  tell  me  how  I  can  forward 
your  views,  and  thus  give  me  an 
opportunity — not  of  paying  my  debt, 
for  that  I  never  can  do— but  of  ac- 
knowledging how  much  I  owe  you. 

"  If  you  should  feel  any  reluctance 
in  writing  to  me  on  such  a  subject, 
pray  let  me  know  when  you  arrive 
in  London.  Lady  Windermere  de- 
sires me  to  say  that  she  will  not  be 
happy  until  she  is  able  personally  to 
thank  the  rescuer  of  her  son.  She 
longs  also  to  see  the  noble  animal 
that  found  Alfred  in  that  dreadful 
cavern. 


"  I  shall  not  say  more  at  present ; 
but,  trusting  that  you  will  not  refuse 
this  my  earnest  request,  I  subscribe 
myself  your  sincere  friend, 

"  WINDERMERE." 

"  A  very  proper  letter,"  said  Carl- 
ton,  to  whom  I  showed  the  above. 
"  I  like  his  way  of  expressing  himself, 
and  you  may  be  certain  he  is  thorough- 
ly in  earnest.  Lord  Windermere  is 
well  spoken  of,  both  as  a  politician 
and  a  landlord.  He  is  a  Tory  of  the 
old  school,  and  though  he  does  not 
often  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  has  great  influence  with  the  Min- 
istry. I  congratulate  you,  Sinclair, 
on  having  made  so  influential  a 
friend." 

"  But  really,  Carlton,  I  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  all  this  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Lion,  I  could  not  have  helped  young 
Spencer." 

"As  well  might  a  cavalry  officer 
say,  that  but  for  his  horse  he  could 
not  have  charged  a  square  of  infan- 
try !  The  prowess  of  honest  Lion 
must  not  interfere  with  your  deserts. 
Besides,  you  had  the  merit  of  the 
idea  of  following  up  the  stream 
through  the  cave,  and  you  risked 
your  own  life  by  doing  so.  Hans 
Krauskopf,  who  knows  the  glacier 
well,  says  he  would  not  have  pene- 
trated so  far  as  you  did  for  a  hat  full 
of  dollars ;  and  Hans  is  by  no  means 
obtuse  as  to  the  value  of  coined 
money." 

"  Then  what  would  you  advise  me 
to  do  1 " 

"  Write  at  once  to  Lord  Winder- 
mere  that  you  will  wait  upon  him  as 
soon  as  you  arrive  in  London.  Such 
matters  are  much  better  discussed 
vivd  voce  than  by  letters.  When  you 
do  see  him,  you  will  of  course  frankly 
tell  him  how  you  are  situated,  and 
you  may  rely  upon  it  he  will  find 
you  employment." 

"  Well — I  do  not  object  to  employ- 
ment ;  but  I  hate  to  be  under  obliga- 
tions to  any  man." 

"  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  obligation 
is  on  the  other  side.  Sinclair,  you 
have  given  me  the  right  to  speak  to 
you  as  a  friend,  and  I  shall  do  so 
unreservedly.  You  are  haunted  by 
a  certain  pride  of  independence,which 
is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  which 
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you  must  beware  of,  lest  it  should 
carry  you  to  preposterous  extremes. 
In  this  world  every  man  must  avail 
himself  of  the  aid  of  others.  You 
have  earned  the  right  to  expect 
assistance  from  Lord  Windermere, 
and  he  has  frankly  offered  it  Why 
should  you  reject  it  ?" 

"  I  do  not  reject  it,  Carl  ton ;  but 
I  would  much  rather  owe  my  eleva- 
tion, if  I  am  to  rise  at  all,  to  my  own 
exertions  than  to  the  aid  of  others. 
I  must,  however,  necessarily  answer 
this  letter ;  and  I  shall  of  course  pro- 
mise to  wait  upon  his  lordship  in 
London,  though  I  may  not  do  so 
immediately  after  my  arrival  there." 

"  As  to  that  you  must  please  your- 
self. Only  when  fortune  has  given 
you  such  a  chance,  beware  of  letting 
it  pass  away." 

On  the  following  day  Dr  Dovering 
and  his  charge  departed  ;  the  latter 
entreating  both  Carlton  and  myself 
to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  see 
them  ill  London,  and  assuring  us 


emphatically  of  the  pleasure  which 
his  mother  would  derive  from  that 
visit. 

The  season  was  now  far  advanced, 
and  we  too  began  to  think  of  return- 
ing to  England.  The  evenings  began 
to  draw  in,  the  foliage  had  assumed 
a  russet  hue,  the  air  became  percep- 
tibly colder,  and  fresh  snow  had 
fallen  on  the  mountains.  So  we  took 
pur  last  walks,  revisited  our  favour- 
ite haunts  in  the  neighbourhood, 
among  which  be  sure  the  glacier  was 
not  forgotten  ;  and  having  made  our 
preparations,  set  out  for  Strasbourg, 
at  which  city  we  proposed  to  embark 
in  the  steamer  down  the  Rhine. 
Parting  with  our  host  and  hostess 
was  rather  a  painful  business,  for 
Babili  was  an  affectionate  creature, 
and  Hans  himself  was  not  unmoved ; 
but  we  got  over  it  as  quick  as  possi- 
ble, and  were  soon  driving,  as  fast  as 
the  habits  of  the  lohnkutscher  would 
allow,  through  the  beautiful  territory 
of  Baden. 


CHAPTER   XVI THE   STEAMER   ON  THB    RHINE. 


Nowhere  will  you  find  so  great  a 
•diversity  of  character,  so  singular  an 
agglomeration  of  nationalities,  as  on 
board  a  Rhenish  steamer.  There  is 
the  reserved  and  somewhat  superci- 
lious Briton,  returning  with  wife  and 
family  from  their  summer  excursion, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  inter- 
course with  strangers,  and  contrast- 
ing unfavourably  foreign  luxuries 
with  his  own  domestic  comforts. 
There  is  the  gay,  lively,  rattling 
Parisian,  who  would  fain  enter  into 
a  flirtation  with  the  fair-haired  Eng- 
lish "  mees,"  but  is  deterred  by  the 
menacing  attitude  of  her  mamma, 
•who  regards  him  as  a  maternal  hen 
would  regard  a  hawk  swooping  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  chickens. 
There  swaggersthe  ferocious  militaire 
with  his  heavy  mustache  and  capa- 
cious red  breeches — a  sous  ojficier, 
evidently  risen  from  the  ranks,  who, 
with  a  supreme  contempt  for  the 
rest  of  the  company  in  so  far  as  they 
belong  not  to  the  "grande  nation," 
devotes  himself  to  puffing  execrable 
tobacco  from  a  short  black  pipe,  and 
the  consumption  of  innumerable  pet  its 
•verres.  There  is  the  sleek,  full-faced, 


close-shaven  Hollander,  with  capa- 
cious paunch  and  twinkling  eye,  in- 
dicative of  shrewdness  and  sagacity 
— a  man  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  overreach.  There  is  the  prying 
boastful  American,  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  inquire  into  that  of  every 
one  else,  utterly  devoid  of  bashfulness, 
and  perfectly  insensible  to  rebuff. 
There  is  the  Jew  from  the  Minories 
or  from  Frankfort,  a  shabby,  dingy 
creature,  though,  for  aught  you  know, 
he  may  be  as  rich  as  Croesus  or 
Rothschild.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
Hebrew  to  appear  thus  ill-accoutred 
in  his  wanderings,  for  that  helps  to 
xlisguise  the  nature  of  his  transac- 
tions. He  is,  you  may  be  certain, 
on  a  journey  of  profit,  not  of  plea- 
sure— possibly  for  the  purchase  of 
diamonds,  or  possibly  for  the  collec- 
tion of  rags — anyhow,  he  is  an  apt 
representation  of  the  Hivites,  who 
imposed  upon  Joshua  by  represent- 
ing that  their  garments  and  their 
shoes  had  become  old  by  reason  of 
the  very  long  journey.  There  is  the 
blear-eyed  spectacled  German  pro- 
fessor, with  his  long  cherry-stalked 
pipe,  maundering  metaphysics  to  an 
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admiring  group  of  long-haired  stu- 
dents in  blouses  and  boots,  whose 
devotion  to  learning  must  be  assumed 
as  greater  than  their  addiction  to 
cleanliness.  There,  also,  you  may 
occasionally  see  some  mediatised  po- 
tentate—Duke, Count,  or  Baron — 
whose  immediate  ancestors  were  so- 
vereigns of  a  district  much  smaller 
in  dimensions  and  revenue  than  is 
owned  by  his  Grace  of  Buccleuch  in 
several  shires  of  Scotland.  And 
there  you  are  certain  to  meet  with  a 
host  of  inspired  artists  and  poets, 
less  intoxicated  with  the  execrable 
Moselle  which  is  vended  on  board 
the  steamer,  than  with  the  glorious 
scenery  and  romantic  associations  of 
that  noblest  of  rivers,  the  Rhine. 

It  was  a  cold  morning  when  we 
went  on  board  the  steamer  at  Stras- 
bourg, and  I  apprehend  that  all  the 
passengers  felt  dissatisfied  at  the 
early  hour  announced  for  starting. 
However,  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
The  inexorable  bell  was  rung  •  and 
down  we  had  to  trundle  to  the  jetty, 
making  such  composition  as  we  could 
for  overcharge  at  the  hotel.  Of 
course,  England  had  the  worst  of  it, 
as  she  always  has — witness  Mr  Glad- 
stone's recent  incomparable  budget ! 
But  when  we  did  get  onboard,  and  saw 
that  our  whole  luggage  had  been  de- 
livered, and  had  paid  the  porters, 
than  whom  no  more  villanous  ex- 
tortioners ever  breathed  the  breath 
of  life  ;  and  had,  moreover,  satisfac- 
torily established,  to  the  conviction 
of  certain  personages  in  uniform,  that 
we  were  not  political  refugees  or  de- 
linquents, we  had  to  undergo  another 
scrutiny.  A  tall  loose-jointed  man, 
the  hue  of  whose  complexion  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  he  had  but  re- 
cently recovered  from  an  attack  of 
the  jaundice,  coolly  walked  up  to  the 
luggage,  and  began  to  examine  the 
labels. 

"  I  say.  Mister,"  said  he,  address- 
ing me  with  that  nasal  twang  which 
is  peculiar  to  that  class  of  the  free 
and  enlightened  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who,  to  the  infinite  annoy- 
ance of  their  more  polished  country- 
men, bring  social  discredit  on  Amer- 
ica—" I  say,  Mister ;  I  guess  now  that 
that  'ere  portmanteau  is  your'n  ? " 

I  frankly  admitted  my  proprietor- 
ship. 


"  So  your  name's  Sinclair,  is  it  1  I 
reckon  you'll  be  from  Scotland." 

I  nodded  an  affirmative. 

"  Smart  people  the  Scotch,  I  know 
that.  They  can  look  about  them  a 
little.  And  where  did  you  hail  from 
last?" 

"  Switzerland." 

"  Been  on  pleasuring,  I've  a  no- 
tion?" 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  I, "  you  are  very 
kind  to  take  such  an  interest  in  my 
affairs.  I  cannot  understand  how  a 
knowledge  of  my  personal  history  or 
movements  can  be  advantageous  to 
an  utter  stranger." 

"  Wall,  now ;  you're  a  rael  Brit- 
isher, that's  a  fact,"  said  the  Yan- 
kee. "  How's  a  man  to  find  out  any- 
thing without  asking?  and  what's 
the  use  of  keeping  everything  to 
yourself  like  a  hiccory  nut  that's 
over-hard  for  cracking?  I  allow 
now,  if  I  had  asked  you  to  loan 
me  a  handful  of  dollars,  you  might 
have  looked  as  glum  as  a  beaver  in 
a  trap,  but  there's  a  tarnation  dif- 
ference between  that  and  a  civil 
question  on  the  road." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  I  with  a  smile, 
for  there  was  no  use  being  angry 
with  the  man,  "  I  shall  concede  that 
on  principle  you  are  right ;  and  if 
you  do  not  object  to  reciprocity,  and 
will  favour  me  with  your  confidences 
in  return,  I  shall  not  object  to  answer 
any  reasonable  question." 

"  Now,  Squire  Sinclair,  sir,  that's 
what  I  call  rational,"  said  the  Yan- 
kee, lighting  a  cigar,  "  and  I  won't 
object  to  tell  you  that  my  name  is 
Jefferson  J.  Ewins,  that  I  do  a  smart 
business  in  Charlestown,  and  that  I 
have  been  down  in  Switzerland  to 
look  after  calicoes.  Have  you  any 
notion  of  such  fixings  ? " 

"  No  indeed,"  I  replied.  "  I  am 
profoundly  ignorant  on  the  subject  of 
calicoes." 

"  Wall,  now ;  that  rubs  me  out. 
Not  one  in  two  of  you  Britishers 
knows  anything  about  calico ;  and 
yet,  but  for  our  cotton,  it  would 
have  been  gone  goose  with  the  old 
onnateral  country  !'  Mercy*  sakes 
alive! — I  guess  that,  without  Vir- 
ginny,  Manchester  by  this  time 
would  have  been  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat,  and  have  got  a  hyst  that 
it  wouldn't  have  sniggered  at.  But 
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mayhap  you  do  a  streak  in  the  hard 
line — I  allow  your  razors  are  pretty." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,  Mr  Ewins. 
And,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  shall 
make  no  further  revelations  as  to  my 
calling  or  profession,  leaving  that  for 
your  ingenuity  to  discover;  but  I 
shall  answer  any  questions  you  may 
be  pleased  to  put  upon  other  topics." 

"  Now  I  guess  you're  getting  stuffy, 
Squire  !  You  needn't  give  me  a  soc- 
dolager  that  way ;  for  if  I've  waked 
up  the  wrong  passenger,  I  didn't 
mean  it,  and  it's  no  use  to  fly  off  the 
handle.  Darn  it — what  a  time  they 
are  in  getting  breakfast !  The  morn- 
ing's raw — what  say  you  to  step 
down  and  liquor  ? " 

Declining  the  proposed  convivial- 
ity, I  moved  to  another  part  of  the 
steamer,  leaving  behind  me  inadver- 
tently a  German  edition  of  an  Eng- 
lish novel  (it  was  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  s 
Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine),  the  pages  of 
which  were  only  partially  cut  open.  I 
discovered  afterwards  that  my  Trans- 
atlantic acquaintance  had  pounced 
upon  it,  and,  in  his  literary  zeal,  had 
used  his  finger  as  a  paper-cutter, 
thereby  mutilating  the  volume.  Carl- 
ton,  who  had  rested  ill  during  the 
previous  night,  had  gone  down  to  the 
cabin  to  slumber,  if  possible,  for  an 
hour ;  and  I,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
attacks  of  two  burschen,  who  seemed 
anxious  to  claim  fraternity,  entered 
into  conversation  with  a  middle-aged 
English  gentleman,  of  highly  respect- 
able appearance  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, who  seemed  very  glad  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity  of  discoursing 
in  his  own  language,  and  who  cer- 
tainly was  a  marked  contrast  to  my 
recent  acquaintance  the  Yankee. 

I  have  forgotten  now  the  point 
from  which  we  started.  Most  proba- 
bly it  was  an  allusion  to  the  weather, 
or  to  the  scenery,  or  something  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  gradually  ex- 
panded itself  into  a  discussion  far 
more  wide  and  extended,  embracing 
Continental  education,  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, the  police  system,  consular 
establishments,  and  many  other  cog- 
nate subjects.  I  was,  I  shall  fairly 
confess,  quite  fascinated  by  the  de- 
meanour of  the  man.  Evidently  a  per- 
son of  some  rank  or  place  in  the  scale 
of  social  consideration,  he  was  not  in 
the  least  degree  supercilious ;  but,  ac- 


knowledging the  slightness  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  matters,  he  re- 
quested information,  and  listened  to 
it  in  a  way  that  could  not  fail  to 
be  greatly  gratifying  to  a  man  so 
much  his  junior.  He  even  asked 
permission  to  take  notes,  and  did  so  • 
and  after  breakfast,  he  requested 
that  I  would  favour  him  by  continu- 
ing the  conversation. 

Carlton,  having  benefited  by  his 
slumber,  tried  more  than  once  to 
get  me  away ;  but  I  stuck  to  my 
new  acquaintance.  People  say  that 
a  Scot  is  not  easily  humbugged — I 
fear  it  is  otherwise.  You  can  hum- 
bug him  always,  if,  mingled  with  an 
encomium  on  his  own  individual  sa- 
gacity, you  introduce  a  compliment 
to  the  national  shrewdness  which 
marks  the  race.  I,  at  any  rate,  was 
humbugged,  for  I  was  actually  foolish 
enough  to  confide  to  this  entire  stran- 
ger more  of  my  personal  history  and 
aspirations  than  prudence  would  have 
warranted  me  in  disclosing.  Men 
oftentimes,  under  the  influence  of  vin- 
ous excitement,  make  similar  revela- 
tions over-night,  and  next  morning 
are  heartily  ashamed  and  sorry  for 
having  done  so  ;  but  here  was  I,  as 
sober  as  an  anchorite,  and  consider- 
ing myself  all  the  while  a  very  pru- 
dent personage,  laying  bare  my  in- 
most thoughts  to  a  man  who,  for 
anything  I  knew  to  the  contrary, 
might  be  a  swindler  or  a  Jesuit  in 
disguise.  My  only  excuse  is  the  art- 
ful way  in  which  he  wormed  himself 
into  my  confidence,  and  the  deep  in- 
terest which  he  professed  to  feel  in 
my  narrative.  After  I  had  told  him 
that  I  intended  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  London,  and  that  my  pro- 
spects were  uncertain,  he  said,  after 
a  brief  pause — 

"  In  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  or  as  my 
experience  of  the  world  dictates,  your 
career  is  likely  to  be  a  distinguished 
one.  You  have  in  your  favour  youth, 
ability,  industry,  large  information, 
and  high  principle,  and  when  these 
are  combined  they  must  command 
success.  We  have  need  of  such  men 
as  you  for  the  public  service.  At- 
tached as  I  am  to  the  great  Conser- 
vative party,  and  having  held  more 
than  once  offices  of  considerable  trust 
and  responsibility,  I  have  often  la- 
mented that  the  Ministry  of  the  day 
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did  not  take  more  pains  to  search 
for  and  encourage  rising  talent. 
Your  genius,  I  can  perceive  already, 
is  eminently  of  a  practical  kind.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  you  will  shine  as 
a  publicist  or  political  writer,  and  I 
would  advise  you  to  concentrate  all 
your  thoughts  and  energies  in  that 
direction.  I  cannot  hope  to  be  of 
immediate  service  to  you  in  London, 
for  I  must  immediately  go  down  to 
my  county ;  but  when  Parliament 
meets,  I  shall  expect  to  see  you,  and 
then,  be  assured,  I  shall  use  my 
utmost  influence  in  promoting  your 
views.  Here  is  my  card.  I  am  called 
Sir  George  Smoothly,  and  have  the 
honour  of  sitting  for  the  borough  of 
Effingham.  I  cannot  express  to  you 
how  much  gratification  I  have  derived 
from  this  agreeable  and  instructive 
colloquy,  and  from  your  confidence, 
which,  I  trust  you  will  admit  here- 
after, has  not  been  misplaced." 

Shortly  afterwards  I  rejoined  Carl- 
ton,  who  was  filling  his  sketch-book 
with  heads  of  Jews,  burschen,  mili- 
taires,  and  peasant-girls,  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  vessel. 

"  So,  Master  Norman  ! "  said  he, 
"  you  seem  to  have  taken  a  mighty 
fancy  to  that  pleasant  gentleman 
yonder.  I  have  not  seen  you  so 
animated  for  a  long  time.  May  I 
venture  to  ask  what  were  the  prin- 
cipal topics  of  your  conversation  1 " 

I  felt  the  colour  rise  to  my  cheeks ; 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  stood  some- 
what in  awe  of  Carlton's  satirical 
turn.  However,  I  replied — 

"  Well ; — I  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  I  have  been  rather  communica- 
tive to  him  about  myself ;  and  that 
I  have  found  him  most  kind  and  en- 
couraging." 

"  Hum  ! — there  is  an  Italian  pro- 
verb which  prescribes  caution  in 
trusting  the  friend  of  an  hour.  Do 
you  know  who  or  what  he  is  1 " 

"  Here  is  his  card." 

"  Sir  George  Smoothly  ?  That's  so 
far  well.  He  is  an  M.P.,  and  on  the 
right  side,  though  they  do  say  he  is 
but  a  slippery  fellow.  And  he  has 
offered  to  assist  you,  eh  ? " 

"  With  every  appearance  of  cordi- 
ality and  interest." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  anything  about 
your  connection,  real  or  presumed, 
with  Lord  Windermere  ? " 


"Not  a  word.  That  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  confidence,  as  well 
as  a  gross  act  of  egotism." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 
But,  Norman,  take  my  advice,  and 
keep  yourself  to  yourself  as  much  as 
you  can,  except  with  assured  friends. 
There  are  many  men  who  walk  in 
masks,  and  the  prettiest  mask  of  all 
is  that  of  philanthropy,  and  the  de- 
sire of  doing  good.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  glorious  parable  of  old 
John  Bunyan,  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress ?  It  is  a  valuable  study,  not 
only  for  Christian  development,  but 
for  human  character.  Take  care  that 
you  have  not  fallen  in  with  a  Mr 
Worldly  Wiseman." 

"  Have  you  talked  with  the  Yan- 
kee?" 

"A  first-rate  fellow!  He  has 
nearly  killed  me  with  some  of  his 
stories.  The  best  of 'the  joke  is, 
that,  not  knowing  our  intimacy,  he 
took  you  off  to  the  life  as  an  impene- 
trable Caledonian." 

"The devil  he  did!" 

"  Of  course— and  I  wish  you  had 
kept  up  the  character.  But  what 
American  impudence  could  not 
achieve,  I  suspect  English  plausibi- 
lity has  accomplished.  Never  mind, 
Norman !  there's  no  harm  done  as 
yet.  Let  us  cultivate  our  Jonathan's 
acquaintance,  and  certainly  we  shall 
extract  some  fun." 

Carlton  was  right.  We  had  great 
fun  out  of  Mr  Ewins,  who  related  to 
us  various  dodges,  commercial  and 
civil,  which,  in  England,  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Old  Bailey  Court,  but, 
in  America,  seemed  to  be  considered, 
as  the  mere  eccentricities  of  genius. 
He  intended,  he  said,  before  recross- 
ing  the  Atlantic,  to  have  a  peep  at 
the  Britishers  with  the  view  of  com- 
piling a  volume  on  their  national 
peculiarities,  which  he  guessed 
"  would  be  nip  and  tuck  to  the  tar- 
nal  old  woman,"  for  so  he  irreverently 
denominated  Mrs  Trollope.  And  so, 
having  by  this  time  passed  through 
the  grand  scenery  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  entered  into  the  mono- 
tonous reaches  of  Holland,  we  wiled 
away  the  hours  with  jest  and  ban- 
ter, until  we  arrived  at  Rotterdam, 
where  we  went  on  board  of  the  Lon- 
don steamer. 
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POETIC   ABERRATIONS. 


WE  are  strongly  of  opinion  that, 
for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society, 
it  is  a  good  and  wholesome  rule  that 
women  should  not  interfere  with  po- 
litics. We  love  the  fair  sex  too 
well,  to  desire  that  they  should  be 
withdrawn  from  their  own  sphere, 
which  is  that  of  adorning  the  domes- 
tic circle,  and  tempering  by  their 
gentleness  the  asperities  of  our  ruder 
nature,  to  figure  in  the  public  arena, 
or  involve  themselves  in  party  con- 
tests. The  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
who  canvassed  Westminster  for  Fox, 
and  hesitated  not  to  give  kisses  as 
an  electoral  bribe,  was,  to  our  humble 
thinking,  little  better  than  a  female 
Judas ;  and,  to  fall  back  upon  more 
ancient  instances,  what  a  hideous 
spectre  of  a  harridan  arises  in  our 
minds  when  we  attempt  to  form  a 
fancy  sketch  of  Cornelia  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi !  We  have  a  tender 
side  for  ladies  who  delight  in  envelop- 
ing their  pretty  ancles  in  azure.  Whe- 
ther, inspired  by  verse,  they  warble 
like  larks  in  the  firmament,  or  dole 
like  doves  in  a  coppice,  or  coo  like 
pigeons  in  spring — whether,  in  less 
ambitious  prose,  they  conduct  hero 
and  heroine  through  a  love-story, 
"  passing  sweet  and  amorous  withal," 
through  three  octavo  volumes,  to  the 
inevitable  hymeneal  altar — or  whe- 
ther they  apply  themselves  to  the 
exposition  of  the  finer  arts,  or  the 
collection  of  culinary  maxims — we 
listen,  read,  comment,  perpend,  and 
approve  without  the  slightest  feeling 
that  they  have  in  any  degree  over- 
stepped the  pale  of  propriety.  And 
when  we  see  them  engaged  in  deeds 
of  true  charity— in  visiting  the  sick, 
relieving  the  distressed,  providing 
food  for  the  hungry  and  clothing  for 
the  naked,  or  praying  at  the  lonely 
deathbed, — we  acknowledge  that  it 
is  no  vain  figure  of  poetry,  no  fanci- 
ful association  of  thought,  that  likens 
women  to  the  angels ! 

But  very  different  is  the  case  when 
women  addict  themselves  to  politics. 
Then  they  resemble,  to  our  shudder- 


ing fancy,  in  spite  of  all  their  charms, 
not  angels,  but  so  many  iricoteusts 
in  the  gallery  of  the  National  Con- 
vention. Of  all  imaginable  inflic- 
tions and  torments,  defend  us  from  a 
domestic  female  partisan  !  Belinda 
on  the  ballot,  Sophia  on  suffrage, 
Robina  on  reform,  Barbara  on  the 
budget,  Isabella  on  Italy,  Henrietta 
on  Hungary,  Maggie  on  Mazzini, 
Gatty  on  Garibaldi,  and  Polly  on 
the  Poles — what  unhappy  male  crea- 
ture could  hope  to  preserve  his  senses 
in  the  midst  of  so  conflicting  a  con- 
cert 1  To  reason  they  will  not  listen ; 
to  argument  they  are  utterly  imper- 
vious. They  scour  the  plain  like  BO 
many  swift  Camillas,  only  differing 
from  that  gifted  damsel,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil,  could  run  over  a  field 
of  barley  without  depressing  the 
awns,  in  this — that  each  is  mounted 
on  a  heavy  hobby,  and  that  they 
tread  down  everything  in  their  way. 
Before  such  a  charge  the  most  va- 
lorous of  men  is  overthrown,  utterly 
humiliated,  and,  for  the  remainder  of 
his  existence,  becomes  a  Jerry  Sneak. 
The  case  is  worse  when  women  of 
real  talent  take  part  in  political  af- 
fray. Patriotism  in  woman  we  hon- 
our. If  the  integrity  of  our  own 
country  were  assailed,  or  the  sanctity 
threatened  of  our  shores,  we  know 
that  thousands  of  our  women,  over- 
coming mere  feminine  instinct,  would 
with  their  own  hands  array  their 
lovers,  husbands,  brothers,  for  the 
fight,  and  love  them  better  than  they 
did  before  if  they  fell  upon  the  field 
of  glory.  But  cosmopolitanism  is 
quite  another  thing,  and  so  is  iden- 
tification with  foreign  nationalities. 
We  remember  hearing,  some  years 
ago,  with  the  deepest  disgust,  an 
apparent  female  lecturing  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  providing  funds 
for  furnishing  insurgents  with  pikes. 
It  was  a  seance  that  might  have 
sickened  Ate,  so  undisguised  was  her 
appetite  for  blood ;  and,  knowing 
what  lengths  men  will  go  under  the 
influence  of  excited  passion,  we  al- 
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ways  shudder  to  see  women,  who 
have  far  less  power  of  restraint, 
committing  themselves  in  matters 
with  which  it  is  most  unbecoming 
for  them  to  interfere. 

We  have  not  made  those  remarks 
without  an  appropriate  text.  We 
have  just  received  a  thin  volume 
of  verses — for  we  cannot  call  them 
poems — by  one  who  we  are  proud 
otherwise  to  style  as  a  real  poetess, 
and  to  whose  high  merit  we  have  be- 
fore now  borne  most  willing  testi- 
mony—Elizabeth Barret  Browning  • 
and  very  sincerely  do  we  regret,  for 
her  sake,  that  she  has  fallen  into  the 
error  of  publishing  anything  so  in- 
effably bad,  if  we  regard  it  as  poe- 
tical composition— so  strangely  blind, 
if  we  look  upon  it  as  a  political  con- 
fession of  faith — or  so  utterly- unfair 
to  England  and  English  feeling,  as 
has  been  penned  by  one  of  England's 
most  gifted  daughters.  Long  resi- 
dence in  Italy,  especially  in  Florence, 
has  evidently  given  Mrs  Browning 
strong  Italian  tendencies  towards  the 
reconstitution,  or  rather  formation, 
of  a  nationality.  To  that  we  do  not, 
and  cannot  object.  For  a  long  time, 
the  political  heavings  and  throes  of 
Italy,  like  those  of  its  principal  vol- 
canic mountain,  indicated  a  coming 
eruption;  and  it  may  very  well  be, 
that  the  settlement  which  was  made 
in  1815  could  not  be  expected  to  last 
for  ever.  But,  undeniably,  it  was  the 
best  settlement  which  could  be  made 
under  the  circumstances,  and  at  that 
time ;  and  the  conclusive  proof  of 
that  is  the  long  period  of  peace  which 
it  procured  for  Europe.  No  doubt 
nationalities  went  on  fermenting. 
They  will  always  ferment  whenever 
the  subjected  country  can  find  any 
real  or  even  fanciful  ground  for  com- 
plaint— witness  Ireland  to  indulgent 
Great  Britain.  But  in  Italy  there 
was  no  nationality  to  restore.  Time 
out  of  mind  such  a  thing  had  not 
been  heard  of ;  and,  if  you  came  to 
test  occupation,  not  by  language,  but 
by  blood,  the  men  of  the  north  of 
Italy  might  be  proved  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  However,  we  may  fairly  set 
aside  all  such  considerations,  and  look 
to  things  as  they  are.  The  events  of 
last  year,  and  even  more  those  of  the 
present,  have  entirely  overturned  the 


arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna; 
and  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northern  Italy,  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, by  the  annexation  of  Lombardy 
and  the  Romagna  to  Sardinia,  and 
the  absorption  of  the  Duchies,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  cession  of  Sa- 
voy and  Nice,  and  the  extension  of 
the  frontier  of  France.  That  was  the 
price  which  Sardinia  agreed  to  pay 
for  French  co-operation,  which  was 
paraded  to  the  world  as  a  sponta- 
neous act  of  sublime  generosity.  The 
mask  is  now"  thrown  away,  because 
it  can  be  worn  no  longer,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  is  calmly  proceeding  to  the 
appropriation  of  his  spoil.  The  farce 
of  the  Congress  is  now  abandoned. 
France  has  the  mastery  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  cares  nothing  for  the  opin- 
ion,- and  will  not  listen  to  the  advice, 
of  any  other  cabinet  in  Europe. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  Mrs 
Browning's  favourite  hero.  In  him 
she  sees  the  incarnation  of  justice 
and  of  might,  and  hails  him  as  the 
great  deliverer  of  the  nations.  The 
following  extract  from  the  leading 
poem  in  the  volume,  entitled,  "  Na- 
poleon III.  in  Italy,"  will  exhibit,  not 
only  the  extent  of  her  adoration,  but 
the  fustian  quality  of  the  verse  in 
which  it  is  set  forth  : — 

"  But  now,  Napoleon,  now 
That,  leaving  far  behind  the  purple  throng 
Of  vulgar  mouarchs,  thou 
Tread'st  higher  in  thy  deed 
Than  stair  of  throne  can  lead, 
To  help  in  the  hour  of  wrong 
The    broken    hearts    of    nations    to    be 

strong, — 

Now,  lifted  as  thou  art 
To  the  level  of  pure  song, 
We  stand  to  meet  thee  on  these  Alpine 

snows ! 

And  while  the  palpitating  peaks  break  out 
Ecstatic  from  somnambular  repose 
With   answers  to  the  presence  and  the 

shout, 

We,  poets  of  the  people,  who  take  part 
With  elemental  justice,  natural  right, 
Join  in  our  echoes  also,  nor  refrain. 
We  meet  thee,  0  Napoleon,  at  this  height 
At  last,  and  find  thee  great  enough  to 

praise. 
Receive  the  poet's  chrism,  which  smells 

beyond 

The  priest's,  and  pass  thy  ways ; — 
An  English  poet  warns  thee  to  maintain 
God's  word,  not  England's  : — let  His  truth 

be  true 

And  all  men  liars  !  with  His  truth  respond 
To   all  men's  lie.     Exalt  the  sword  and 
smite 
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On  that  long  anvil  of  the  Apcnnino 
Where  Austria  forged  the  Italian  chain  in 

view 
Of  seven  consenting  nations,  sparks  of  fine 

Admonitory  light, 
Till  men's  eyes  wink  before  convictions 

new. 
(lash    in    God's  justice  to    the  world's 

amaze, 

Sublime  Deliverer ! — after  many  days 
Found  worthy  of  the  deed  thou  art  come 
to  do- 
Emperor 
Evermore." 

Having  thus  anointed  him  with 
her  "  chrism,"  which  in  our  nostrils 
smells  rather  rancid,  Mrs  Browning 
proceeds  with  her  worship.  Plutarch 
says  of  the  Pythoness,  "that,  going 
with  great  reluctancy  into  the  sacred 
place  to  be  inspired,  she  came  out 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  her  eyes  gog- 
gling, her  breast  heaving^  her  voice 
undistinguishable  and  shrill,  as  if  she 
had  an  earthquake  within  her  labour- 
ing for  vent.  We  grieve  to  say  that 
Mrs  Browning,  under  the  influence 
of  her  Cacodaemon,  has  been  seized 
with  a  like  fit  of  insanity,  and  has 
uttered  the  following  oracular  raving, 
which  it  would  puzzle  an  interpreting 
priest  to  adapt  to  common  under- 
standing : — 

"Autocrat?  let  them  scoff, 

Who  fail  to  comprehend 
That  a  ruler  incarnate  of 

The  people,  must  transcend 
All  common  king-born  kings. 
These  subterranean  springs 
A  sudden  outlet  winning, 
Have  special  virtues  to  spend. 
The  people's  blood  runs  through  him, 
Dilates  from  head  to  foot, 
Creates  him  absolute, 
And  from  this  great  beginning 
Evokes  a  greater  end 
To  justify  and  renew  him— 
Emperor 
Evermore. 

"  What !  did  any  maintain 
That  God  or  the  people  (think  !) 
Could  make  a  marvel  in  vain  ?— 
Out  of  the  water-jar  there, 
Draw  wine  that  none  could  drink? 
Is  this  a  man  like  tho  rest, 
This  miracle,  made  unaware 
By  a  rapture  of  popular  air, 
And  caught  to  the  place  that  was  best? 
You  think  he  could  barter  and  cheat 
As  vulgar  diplomates  use, 
With  the  people's  heart  in  his  breast? 
Prate  a  lie  into  shape 
Lest  truth  should  cumber  the  road  ; 
Play  at  the  fast  and  loose 
Till  the  world  is  strangled  with  tape  ; 


Maim,  the  souFt  com/tide 
Tojti  the  hole  of  a,  toad; 
Andjilch.  Uie  (logman' t  meat 
To  feed  the  offtprin/j  of  God  t 

"  Nay,  but  he,  this  wonder, 
He  cannot  palter  nor  prate, 
Though  many  around  him  and  under, 
With  intellects  trained  to  the  curve, 
Distrust  him  in  spirit  and  nerve 
Because  his  meaning  is  straight. 
Measure  him  ere  he  depart 
With  those  who  have  governed  and  led ; 
Larger  so  much  by  the  heart, 
Larger  so  much  by  the  head— 

Emperor 

Evermore." 

We  shall  not  ask  whether  there  be 
any  sense  in  this,  for  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  that;  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  inquiring  whe- 
ther, by  any  stretch  of  courtesy,  this 
sort  of  composition  can  be  called 
poetry,  or  even  verse.  We  pass  on 
to  another  strophe : — 

"  He  will  not  swagger  nor  boast 

Of  his  country's  meeds,  in  a  tone 
Missuiting  a  great  man  most 

If  such  should  speak  of  his  own  ; 
Nor  will  he  act,  on  her  side, 

From  motives  baser,  indeed, 
Than  a  man  of  a  noble  pride 

Can  avow  for  himself  at  need ; 
Never,  for  lucre  or  laurels, 

Or  custom,  though  such  should  be  rife, 
Adapting  the  smaller  morals 

To  measure  the  larger  life. 
He,  though  the  merchants  persuade, 

And  the  soldiers  are  eager  for  strife, 
Finds  not  his  country  in  quarrels 

Only  to  find  her  in  trade, — 
While  still  he  accords  her  such  honour 

As  never  to  flinch  for  her  sake 
Where  men  put  service  upon  her, 

Found  heavy  to  undertake 
And  scarcely  like  to  be  paid : 

Believing  a  nation  may  act 

Unselfishly — shiver  a  lance 
(As  the  least  of  her  sons  may,  in  fact) 

And  not  for  a  cause  of  finance — 
Emperor 
Evermore." 

Without  ocular  demonstration  we 
could  not  have  believed  that  the  au- 
thoress of  the  Rhyme  of  tfve  Diiclitss 
May  and  the  Cry  of  the  Children 
could  have  penned  anything  so  de- 
plorable as  this. 

We  observe  that  the  Preface  is 
dated  "  Rome,  February  1860  ; "  and 
we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the 
publication  of  the  volume  had  not 
been  delayed  for  a  little,  since  the  re- 
velations of  March  must,  we  think, 
have  somewhat  altered  Mrs  Brown- 
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ing's  estimate  of  the  disinterested- 
ness of  the  hero  of  her  worship.  The 
following  lines  read  awkwardly  when 
tested  by  the  "inexorable  logic  of 
facts." 

"  Shout  for  France  and  Savoy  ! 
Shout  for  the  council  and  charge  ! 
Shout  for  the  head  of  Cavour  ; 
And  shout  for  the  heart  of  a  King 
That's  great  with  a  nation's  joy. 
Shout  for  France  and  Savoy  !  " 

Shout  away  by  all  means,  since 
that  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day ; 
but  we  rather  apprehend  that  there 
will  be  slight  shouting  in  Savoy,  and 
none  at  all  in  Switzerland,  when  the 
French  dragoons  are  marched  into 
the  territory.  We  protest,  however, 
against  shouting  for  the  head  of  Ca- 
vour. For  heaven's  sake  let  us  have 
no  repetition  of  the  guillotine  ! 

The  eyes  of  the  public  .are,  we 
should  suppose,  by  this  time,  pretty 
well  opened  to  the  designs  of  our 
magnanimous  ally;  and  we  give 
Lords  Palmerston  and  John  Russell 
joy  of  the  realisation  of  the  extreme 
confidence  which  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  in  the  single-hearted- 
ness, abnegation,  and  upright  mo- 
tives of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Doubtless  they  also  thought  that 
"this  miracle  made  unaware  by  a 
rapture  of  popular  air,"  could  not 
"  barter  and  cheat ; "  and,  as  they 
puzzle  over  the  splendid  lucubrations 
of  M.  de  Thouvenel,  they  must,  un- 
less their  nerves  are  thoroughly 
hardened,  feel  a  shudder  of  conscious 
shame  creep  through  them,  for  hav- 
ing allowed  themselves  to  be  so  tre- 
mendously victimised  and  befooled. 
The  French  Minister,  it  would 
seem,  holds  the  opinion  that  the 
chief  use  of  language  is  to  conceal 
thought,  for  in  his  last  note,  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  Cabinet  by 
way  of  justifying  the  annexation  of 
Savoy,  we  find  the  following  remark- 
able passage,  which  in  point  of  lucid- 
ity might  compare  with  any  one  of 
Mrs  Browning's  poems  :  "  Solemn 
acts,  freely  adhered  to,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  a  campaign  fortunate 
for  our  arms,  have  established  in  the 
most  irrefragable  manner  that  we 
had  not  for  object  any  territorial 
aggrandisement  when  circumstances 
forced  us  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  If  the  Imperial  Government 
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has  been  enabled  to  foresee,  in  hy- 
pothesis, from  which  disinterested- 
ness ought  not  entirely  to  banish 
prudence,  a  situation  analogous  to 
that  which  to-day  presents  itself, 
we  flatter  ourselves  not  only  that  we 
have  not  sought  to  bring  it  about, 
but  that  we  have,  on  the  contrary, 
endeavoured,  in  all  conjunctures,  to 
follow  the  course  most  fitted  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  chances  of  the 
future."  We  trust  that  no  official  re- 
ticence will  baulk  our  desire  to  see 
the  reply  of  our  sapient  Foreign 
Minister  to  this  bewildering  docu- 
ment. 

So  much  for  "Napoleon  III.  in 
Italy."  Now  let  us  take  a  glance  at 
the  next  poem,  called  "  The  Dance." 
It  would  seem  that  on  some  occasion 
the  ladies  of  Florence  took  a  whim 
to.  have  a  galoppe  in  the  open  air  with 
certain  French  officers  who  were 
"strolling,  gazing,  judging  lightly," 
and  that  one  lady  of  distinction 
"took  upon  her" — we  quote  verba- 
tim from  Mrs  Browning — "  to  speak 
nobly  from  her  carriage  for  the  rest : 
'  Pray  these  officers  from  France  to 
do  us  honour  by  dancing  with  us 
straightway.' "  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  gallant  leaders  of  the  Chasseurs 
cFAfrique  consented,  whereupon — 

"  And  they  danced  there  till  the  blue  that 

overskied  us 

Swooned  with  passion,  though  the  foot- 
ing seemed  sedate ; 
And  the  mountains,  heaving  mighty  hearts 

beside  us, 

Sighed  a  rapture  in  a  shadow,  to  dilate, 
And  touch  the  holy  stone  where  Dante 
sate. 

Then  the  sons  of  France  bareheaded,  lowly 
bowing, 

Led  the  ladies  back  where  kinsmen  of 

the  south 

Stood,  received  them  ; — till,  with  burst  of 
overflowing  ^ 

Feeling  .  .  .  husbands,  brothers,  Flor- 
ence's male  youth, 

Turned,  and  kissed  the  martial  strangers 
mouth  to  mouth. 

And  a  cry  went  up,  a  cry  from  all  that 

people  ! 
— You  have  heard  a  people  cheering, 

you  suppose, 
For  the  Member,  mayor  .  .  .  with  chorus 

from  the  steeple  ? 

This  was  different :  scarce  as  loud  per- 
haps (who  knows?) 

For  we  saw  wet  eyes  around  us  ere  the 
close. 

21 
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And  we  felt  as  if  a  nation,  too  long  borne 

in 
By  hard  wrongers,  comprehending  in 

such  attitude 
That  God  had  spoken  somewhere  since  the 

morning, 
That  men  were  somehow  brothers,  by 

no  platitude, 
Cried  exultant  in  great  wonder  and  free 

gratitude." 

Comment  on  this,  we  venture  to 
think,  is  unnecessary.  Criticism,  as 
well  as  sense,  is  utterly  baffled  by 
such  images  as  the  overskying  blue 
swooning  with  passion,  and  moun- 
tains, heaving  mighty  hearts,  sighing 
a  rapture  in  a  shadow.  We  can 
only  suppose,  with  Armado's  page, 
that  "most  maculate  thoughts  are 
masked  under  such  colours."  We 
need  not  advert  to  several  other 
pieces,  which  are  utterly  devoid  of 
merit,  but  turn  to  the  last,  which  is 
called  "  A  Curse  for  a  Nation." 

Mrs  Browning  avers  that  she  heard 
an  angel  speak,  and  he  said,  Write  ! — 

"  Write  a  nation's  curse  for  me, 
And  send  it  over  the  Western  Sea." 

We  are  always  sorry  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  contradicting  a  lady,  but 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no 
angel  desired  tne  gifted  authoress 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
communication  came  directly  from 
a  pernicious  little  imp  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  Pandemonium  for  pro- 
fanity. Angels,  we  firmly  believe, 
have  a  decided  objection  to  all  kinds 
of  cursing  and  swearing ;  and  had  Mrs 
Browning's  good  angel  been  beside 
her  when  she  penned  this  very  ob- 
jectionable production,  we  dp  think 
he  would  have  entered  his  most 
solemn  protest  against  its  publica- 


tion. For  what  nation  the  curse  was 
intended  by  the  diabolical  instigating 
Balak,  we  do  not  clearly  understand ; 
but  from  the  mention  of  the  Western 
Sea,  we  suppose  that  it  applies  to 
America,  though  what  America  has 
to  do  with  European  Congresses  or 
the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
we  cannot  comprehend.  We  have  a 
strong  suspicion,  however,  that  it 
originally  had  another  application. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Mrs  Browning 
maintains  that  she  was  exceedingly 
unwilling  to  undertake  the  part  of 
Balaam,  but  was  over-persuaded  by 
the  following  conclusive  argument : 

"  Weep  and  write, 

A  curse  from  the  depths  of  womanhood 
Is  very  salt,  and  bitter,  and  good." 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  be  able 
to  state  that  Mrs  Browning  does  not 
shine  in  imprecation.  She  merely 
scolds,  and  that  neither  forcibly  nor 
coherently,  which  is  a  great  comfort 
to  us,  because  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  our  poetess  transformed  into  a 
poissarde.  But  let  us  ask  Mrs 
Browning  in  all  seriousness  whether 
she  considers  it  her  duty  to  curse 
any  ODO  1  To  bless  and  not  to  curse 
is  woman's  function ;  and  if  Mrs 
Browning,  in  her  calmer  moments, 
will  but  contrast  the  spirit  which 
has  prompted  her  to  such  melan- 
choly aberrations  with  that  which 
animated  Florence  Nightingale,  she 
can  hardly  fail  to  derive  a  profitable 
lesson  for  the  future.  We  abstain 
from  making  any  quotation  from  this 
preposterous  malison,  and  lay  aside 
the  little  volume  with  profound  re- 
gret that  it  ever  was  proffered  to  the 
public. 
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THE  EULERS  OF  THE  LAND. 
I. 

I'M  very  sorry  for  the  Poor — would  ne'er  their  lot  upbraid, 

But  give  them,  with  a  willing  heart,  nay  sympathy  and  aid  : 

Yet  for  us  both  I  should  not  say  'twas  either  good  or  kind 

To  let  them  freely  help  themselves  where'er  they  had  a  mind. 

I'd  gladly  listen  when  they  urge  some  rational  demand, 

But  I  should  not  choose  to  make  the  POOR  the  Eulers  of  the  land. 

ii. 

I'm  sorry  for  the  Ignorant,  and  largely  would  impart 
Whatever  may  inform  the  head  or  meliorate  the  heart : 
I'd  teach  them  all  that  they  would  learn  ;  to  read,  to  use  the  pen, 
To  think  as  human  beings,  and  to  feel  as  Christian  men. 
My  warmest  wishes  for  their  good  they  always  may  command, 
But  I  would  not  make  the  IGNORANT  the  Rulers  of  the  land. 

IIL. 

I  prize  and  love  the  Working-man ;  I  venerate  his  toil, 
Whether  he  plies  an  urban  task  or  cultivates  the  soil. 
But  constant  labour  of  the  hands  encroaches  on  the  head, 
Nor  are  they  always  wise  and  free  who  strive  for  daily  bread. 
I'd  praise  their  virtues,  treat  their  faults  with  soft  and  gentle^hand, 
But  I  would  not  make  the  WORKING-MEN  the  Rulers  of  the  land. 

IV. 

Nations  have  not  alone  to  fear  a  Despot's  dreaded  name  : 
Another  danger  threatens  them,  another,  yet  the  same — 
The  rule  of  blind  misguided  men,  whom  angry  wants  impel, 
Who,  deaf  to  reason,  seek  their  own,  not  wisely,  nor  yet  well. 
As  much  as  any  Tyrant's  power  the  project  I'd  withstand 
That  makes  the  UNTHINKING  MULTITUDE  the  Rulers  of  the  land. 


OUR  WORTHY   FRIEND  NAP. 

A  NEW  SONG. 
[To  the  tune  of  Nottingham  Ale.] 

I. 

OUR  worthy  friend  NAP,  as  we  all  of  us  feel, 
Has  a  dangerous  liking  for  everything  free  : 
The  freedom  of  France  he  devoured  at  a  meal, 
And  you  never  know  what  his  next  morsel  will  be. 

Free  Trade  here  in  Britain 

We  thought  we  had  hit  on ; 
No  swaddling  bands  longer  its  limbs  should  enwrap ; 

But  it  now  appears  better 

Its  freedom  to  fetter 
And  surrender  it  bound  to  our  worthy  friend  NAP. 
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Our  worthy  friend  NAP,  in  commencing  his  reign, 

Proclaimed  his  idea,  "  The  Empire  is  Peace  ;" 
But  from  recent  disclosures  the  Empire,  'tis  plain, 
Is  also  the  seizure  of  Savoy  and  Nice. 

Of  a  friend  so  pacific 

The  cost  is  terrific ! 
Tis  He  in  our  balance-sheet  makes  such  a  gap ; 

While  the  Treaty  and  Budget— 

I'm  glad  you  don't  grudge  it — 
Throw  a  few  millions  more  as  a  sop  to  friend  NAP. 

m. 

Lest  our  worthy  friend  NAP  should  invade  us  some  day, 

Our  armies  and  fleets  have  been  kept  pretty  large ; 
Our  soldiers  and  sailors  can't  serve  without  pay, 
Though  our  brave-hearted  Riflemen  lessen  the  charge. 

But  the  Treaty  (whose  maker 

Is  clearly  some  Quaker) 
Bids  us  lie  down  and  sleep  in  security's  lap : 

Being  all  in  his  favour, 

It  insures  good  behaviour, 
For  as  long  as  it  lasts,  in  our  worthy  friend  NAP. 

IV. 

And  in  case  by  mistake  a  dispute  should  arise, 

'Tis  a  comfort  the  struggle  will  quickly  be  o'er ; 
From  the  Treaty's  effects,  as  its  authors  surmise, 
Small  resistance  he'll  meet  when  he  touches  our  shore. 

To  despatch  us  the  quicker 

He  removes  our  malt  liquor, 
And  sends  us  sour  claret  our  courage  to  sap  ; 

While  a  special  condition 

Secures  ammunition 
In  our  iron  and  coal  for  the  use  of  friend  NAP. 

v. 
Then  perish  the  land  that  would  stop  his  advance, 

Or  would  seek  his  ambition  by  landmarks  to  bound  ! 
And  welcome  o'er  Europe  the  Empire  of  France, 
Though  we  pay  as  the  price  our  full  Shilling  a  Pound  ! 
'Tis  useless  to  twit  us 
With  things  that  commit  us, 
Or  with  former  opinions  to  give  us  a  slap : 
One  can't  be  consistent 
When  dates  are  so  distant ; 
So  hurrah  for  the  Budget,  friend  BRIGHT  and  friend  NAP  ! 
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WHAT  WE  HAVE  DONE  FOR  THE  PRINCES  OF  INDIA. 


IF  there  be  one  thing  more  clear  than 
another  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  great  mutiny,  which  shook  the 
foundations  of  our  Indian  Empire  to 
their  very  centre,  it  is  that  the  whole 
structure  would  have  toppled  down, 
but  for  the  support  rendered  to  the 
British  Government  by  some  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  native  princes, 
and  for  the  wise  neutrality  of  others. 
We  have  not  the  least  desire  to  ig- 
nore this  fact.  We  know  that  there 
is  unfortunately  a  spirit  abroad,  in 
some  places,  which  "  scorns  to  be  be- 
holden to  a  black  fellow"  —  but, 
rightly  considered,  the  assistance 
afforded  to  us,  in  the  hour  of  our 
greatest  need,  by  so  large  a  number 
of  the  most  influential  native  states 
of  India,  is  a  fact  as  honourable  to  us 
as  to  them  ;  and  if  it  were  not,  history 
must  not  suffer  it  to  be  obscured  by  a 
mist  of  national  self-complacency. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  look  upon 
this  as  a  chapter  of  the  great  book  of 
the  Sepoy-war,  not  to  be  written  or 
to  be  read  without  pleasure  and  with- 
out pride.  We  may  draw  what  in- 
ferences we  like  from  the  fact  that  so 
many  princes  and  chiefs  lent  all  their 
strength  to  our  cause.  If  they  did  it 
out  of  love,  it  is  a  tribute  to  our 
justice ;  if  they  did  it  out  of  fear,  it  is 
a  tribute  to  our  power.  Probably,  as 
with  human  action  generally,  there 
have  been  mixed  motives  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  displays  of  fidelity. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  inquire  too 
nicely  into  the  origin  of  the  good  they 
did,  or  the  process  by  which  they  ar- 
rived at  its  accomplishment.  In  some 
cases  there  may  have  been  an  appear- 
ance of  incertitude  and  vacillation — of 
a  halt  between  two  opinions.  If  we 
take  account  of  this  at  all,  we  must 
take  account,  also,  of  the  peculiar  en- 
vironments of  each  chief;  of  the 
temptations  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected ;  of  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  exposed  -}  of  the  various 
inducements  to  join  the  rebel  cause 
which  beset  his  position.  An  army 
on  the  verge,  if  not  in  the  actual 
throes,  of  rebellion ;  a  ministry  tempt- 
ing him  with  assurances  of  certain 
success  to  join  the  national  move- 


ment against  the  infidel  and  the 
usurper,  and  perhaps  even  com- 
mitting him  to  do  it  by  writing 
letters  to  the  enemy  in  his  name ; 
emissaries  from  other  princes,  bearing 
alluring  promises  and  exciting  ap- 
peals ;  the  King's  name,  ever  a  tower 
of  strength  at  such  a  time,  whether 
arousing  Mohammedan  sympathies 
under  the  mighty  imperial  title,  or 
exciting  Mahratta  nationality  under 
the  name  of  Peishwah  ;  and  a  priest- 
hood ever  active  in  fomenting  the 
animosity  of  fanaticism  against  the 
proselytising  Nazarene- — these  are 
some  of  the  trials  to  which  the  fidelity 
of  every  native  prince  was  exposed. 
If  he  succumbed  to  them,  no  great 
wonder  —  no  great  shame.  If  he 
resisted  them,  surely  our  English 
eyes  ought  to  see  great  merit  in  the 
resistance.  We  look  at  the  matter, 
of  course,  from  the  English  point  of 
view.  As  an  abstract  question,  we 
do  not  care  to  discuss  it.  If  there 
really  had  been  a  grand  national 
cause,  and  a  legitimate  object  had 
been  aimed  at  by  legitimate  means, 
we  could  hardly  have  recognised  any 
fidelity  dissociated  from  the  patriotic 
cause.  But,  in  truth,  the  idea  of 
patriotism  and  nationality  has  never 
presented  itself  to  us  as  an  element 
in  the  discussion.  If  there  was  any- 
thing of  an  elementary  and  intelli- 
gible character  about  the  whole  affair, 
we  must  regard  it  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween order  and  disorder — between 
constituted  authority  and  licentious 
military  power — in  which  the  princes 
of  India,  for  their  own  sakes,  might 
well  have  made  common  cause  with 
the  paramount  state  in  defence  of  their 
own  sovereign  rights.  But,  in  truth, 
the  entire  movement  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  eccentric  and  excep- 
tional— answering  to  no  fixed  laws, 
presenting  no  generic  features.  We 
know  now  that  it  was  the  wisest, 
the  safest  game,  to  side  with  the 
British  Government;  but  this  was 
at  one  time  by  no  means  apparent. 
Many,  indeed,  sought  present  safety 
in  the  lap  of  rebellion,  and  suffered 
themselves  to  be  whirled  onward  to 
eventual  perdition,  yielding  rather  to 
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their  fate  than  sympathising  with 
the  movement.  They  had  not  the 
sagacity  to  see  the  result,  or  they  had 
not  the  fortitude  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  immediate  circumstances.  They 
went,  therefore,  to  their  doom ;  and 
we  are  wont  to  regard  them  with 
little  compassion  in  the  ruin  which 
overtook  them.  There  may  still  have 
been,  rightly  considered,  something 
to  bespeak  our  pity  and  forbearance, 
even  in  the  failures  of  these  unhappy 
men  ;  and  there  may  have  been,  in- 
wardly, little  real  difference  between 
the  traitorous  enemy  and  the  loyal 
ally.  We  judge  by  outward  appear- 
ances— by  palpable  results;  and  as 
we  have  disgraced  and  destroyed  the 
onCj  we  are  bound  to  honour  and  to 
enrich  the  other. 

That  the  services  rendered  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government  by  the  native  princes 
and  chiefs  were  of  the  most  substan- 
tial character,  and  tended  largely  to 
the  re-establishment  of  our  authority, 
is  all  that  we  really  have  to  consider, 
when  we  take  account  of  their  claims 
to  liberal  recognition  and  reward. 
How  largely  we  are  beholden  to 
them  we  purpose  to  show,  and,  hav- 
ing shown,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
charge  of  ingratitude  which  has  been 
raised  in  some  quarters  against  the 
British  Government  is  altogether  un- 
founded. Honours  and  rewards  have 
been  meted  out  to  our  allies  with  no 
niggardly  hand.  But  it  would  not 
appear,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  from  time  to  time  alluded 
to  in  Parliament,  that  there  is  any 
very  clear  understanding  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  national  gratitude 
has  manifested  itself  towards  the 
fidelity  which  saved  us  from  destruc- 
tion. If,  therefore,  we  can  bring  to- 
gether, in  a  small  space,  the  informa- 
tion illustrative  of  this  subject,  scat- 
tered over  many  books  and  papers, 
accessible  or  not  accessible  to  the 
public,  we  shall  do  some  service. 
We  observe  that  papers  have  been 
called  for  and  have  been  ordered  to 
be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  We  have  little  doubt  that, 
when  the  return  is  made,  the  papers 
will  be  printed  ;  but  this  is  neces- 
sarily a  work  of  time,  and,  except 
when  they  bear  upon  passing  politics, 
parliamentary  papers  are  read  only 
by  the  very  few.  Such,  in  the  pre- 


sent time,  is  public  impatience,  and 
such  is  not  official  reticence,  that 
papers  a  few  weeks  old  are  held  to 
be  stale  and  weary.  History  was 
once  an  affair  of  "  auld  lang  syne  " — 
it  is  now  an  affair  of  yesterday.  Whe- 
ther we  gain  more  than  we  lose  by 
this  promptitude  of  publication,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  somewhat  doubtful. 
Our  impression  is,  that  its  tendency 
is  to  beget  only  what  are  known  in 
trade  as  "quick  returns  and  small 
profits."  People  may  think  that  they 
get  the  truth,  and  that  the  fresher  it  is 
the  better — that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
hold  in  one's  hand  important  diplo- 
matic correspondence  with  the  first 
bloom  upon  it — the  revelations  of  the 
Foreign  Office  only  two  days  old. 
But  this  greed  for  red-hot  official 
news  overleaps  itself.  If  it  were  to 
be  gorged  with  the  real  thing,  it 
would  be  wholly  impossible  to  gov- 
ern the  country.  The  cry,  therefore, 
of  "  Give,  give ! "  can  only  be  met  by 
the  manufacture  of  an  article  express- 
ly to  be  given.  Under  such  a  pressure 
official  correspondence  must  be  writ- 
ten expressly  for  Parliament.  There 
is  no  help  for  it.  We  are,  under  such 
circumstances,  simply  unjust  to  the 
great  servants  of  the  State,  when  we 
charge  them  with  drifting  into  an 
irresponsible  kind  of  demi-official  or 
private  correspondence,  containing,  as 
it  were,  the  key  to  the  cipher  in  which 
the  public  correspondence  is  written. 
If  the  custom  be  a  dangerous  one,  we 
have  to  thank  Parliament  for  origin- 
ating it.  The  continual  cry  of  "Egad ! 
I'll  have  it  out !"  is  to  be  met  in  no 
other  way,  without  detriment  to  the 
real  interests  of  the  State. 

We  ask  pardon  for  this  digression. 
All  we  had  purposed  to  say  is,  that 
whilst  Blue  Books  are  being  pub- 
lished, full  of  what  purports  to  be 
the'very  latest  European  nistory,  we 
cannot  expect  much  attention  to  be 
bestowed  upon  a  volume  of  official 
Indian  correspondence  ranging  over 
the  last  three  years.  Therefore,  if  we 
had  now  before  us  several  hundred 
folio  pages  devoted  to  this  matter  of 
our  account- current  with  the  native 
princes  and  chiefs  of  India,  we  should 
still  run  small  chance  of  being  antici- 
pated, in  men's  minds,  by  the  official 
publication.  But  the  book  is  not  yet 
a  fact,  and  therefore  we  have  still  less 
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hesitation  in  saying  what  we  know 
about  the  matter,  confident  that  the 
official  revelations,  when  they  coine, 
will  prove  the  accuracy  of  our  state- 
ments. 

Where  shall  we  begin  1  Up  in  the 
far  north.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
the  Punjab  conquered  Delhi,  and 
therefore  that  it  saved  India.  With- 
out the  military  resources  which  Sir 
John  Lawrence  was  able  to  pour 
down,  at  the  critical  time,  upon  the 
rebellious  city,  Delhi  would  not  have 
fallen  when  it  did.  But,  if  we  had 
had  a  troublesome  enemy  between 
Delhi  and  the  Punjab,  could  that 
timely  assistance  have  been  rendered 
to  our  beleaguering  force  —  if  the 
Punjab  troops  had  been  compelled  to 
fight  their  way  down ;  or  even  if  the 
occupants  of  the  intervening  country 
had  refused  to  assist  them -with  car- 
riage, with  supplies,  with  money — 
how  would  it  have  fared  with  them  1 
If  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Cis-Sutlej 
states  had  risen  in  that  conjuncture, 
they  might  have  brought  sore  dis- 
tress upon  our  advancing  columns. 
But  their  loyalty  was  never  doubted. 
They  had  been  justly  treated  and 
wisely  handled  for  half  a  century. 
Such  men  as  Ochterlony,  Murray, 
and  George  Clerk,  had  taught  them 
to  believe  in  Englishmen,  and  under- 
stand their  own  true  interests.  But 
for  the  protection  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment they  would  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  Runjeet  Singh;  and, 
never  unmindful  of  this,  they  had 
clung  to  us  (with  one  exceptional 
case  of  disloyalty  to  be  mentioned 
presently)  through  evil  report  and 
good  report — and  now,  when  trouble 
beset  us,  were  ready  to  prove  their 
loyalty  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

The  Maharajah  of  Puteealah  is 
the  first  in  honour  and  in  power  of 
the  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs.  His  territory 
on  three  sides  adjoins  our  own  dis- 
tricts, and  the  ample  resources  at  his 
command  would  have  enabled  him, 
in  that  conjuncture,  to  work  us  griev- 
ous annoyance.  His  loyalty,  how- 
ever, was  not  questioned.  The  Pu- 
teealah chiefs  had  always  been  true 
to  their  engagements ;  and  the  Ma- 
harajah never  hesitated  for  a  moment 
as  to  the  course  it  became  him  to 
pursue.  The  events  which  had  oc- 
curred at  Meerut  and  Delhi  were  no 
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sooner  known  to  him  than  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  disposable 
troops  and  marched  down  upon  Um- 
ballah.  Openly  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  British  Government,  he  flung 
himself,  with  his  whole  heart,  into 
the  work  before  him ;  and  great  as 
was  the  good  that  he  did,  greater 
still  was  the  evil  he  averted.  Had 
he,  in  such  a  crisis,  hung  back — 
had  he  even  yielded  a  grudging,  hesi- 
tating support,  the  whole  country 
above  Delhi,  through  which  sinister 
reports  were  then  freely  circulating, 
would  have  risen  against  us.  As  it 
was,  the  attitude  he  assumed  allayed 
the  apprehensions  and  gave  assur- 
ance to  the  minds  of  wavering  chiefs 
and  an  excited  people.  "  His  sup- 
port at  such  a  crisis,"  it  was  said  in 
the  official  despatches  of  the  day, 
'•'was  worth  a  brigade  of  English 
troops  to  us,  and  served  more  to 
tranquillise  the  people  than  a  hun- 
dred official  disclaimers  would  have 
done." 

Eager  as  was  the  Maharajah  to 
march  down  at  the  head  of  his  men 
to  Delhi,  and  to  give  stern  practical 
refusal  to  the  invitation  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Mogul,  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  sound  policy  to  restrain 
him,  as  his  presence  in  the  country 
above  was  more  serviceable  than  with 
the  besieging  army.  Occupying  Um- 
ballah,  Thaneysur,  and  Kurnaul,  and 
keeping  open  the  road  between  the 
last-named  place  and  the  arsenal  at 
Phillour,  he  not  only  rendered  essen- 
tial service  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  holding  an  important  tract 
of  country,  but  he  was  able  to  co- 
operate with  Van  Cortlandt  in  his 
successful  attacks  on  the  mutineers, 
and  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  force, 
under  a  trusted  commander,  to  take 
part  in  the  attack  upon  Delhi.  His 
money  was  as  freely  at  our  disposal 
as  his  troops.  He  contributed  five 
lakhs  of  rupees  to  the  Punjab  loan — 
a  very  appreciable  service  at  such  a 
time — and  would  have  doubled  the 
amount  had  it  been  required  from  him. 

Equally  true  to  his  engagements — 
equally  prompt  to  aid  the  British 
Government  in  the  hour  of  need,  was 
the  Rajah  of  Jheend.  His  resources 
were  not  great,  but  he  placed  them 
freely  at  our  disposal.  At  the  head 
of  his  little  contingent  of  eight  hun- 
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dred  men— a  well-equipped  force  of 
all  arms,  he  moved  at  once  upon  Kur- 
naul.  Thence  he  sent  a  detachment 
to  secure  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Bhag- 

Sut,  and  thus  enabled  our  troops 
•om  Meerut  to  cross  the  Jumna, 
and  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
column  under  General  Barnard, 
then  marching  down  upon  Delhi. 
With  that  force  went  the  Rajah  and 
his  contingent — or  rather,  it  should 
be  said,  in  advance  of  it — and  were 
soon  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy 
under  the  walls  of  the  imperial  city. 
"  The  Jheend  men  with  me,"  wrote 
Hodson,  on  the  10th  of  June,  "fought 
like  excellent  soldiers."  Escorting 
into  camp  the  artillery  captured  at 
Budlee-Serai,  the  Rajah  received  the 
thanks  of  the  British  commander, 
and  a  present  of  a  nine-pounder  gun. 
He  went  through  all  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  siege,  and  if  his 
troops  were  not  uniformly  successful, 
his  exertions,  at  all  events,  were  un- 
stinted, and  his  loyalty  unquestioned. 
During  some  part  of  the  operations 
against  Delhi,  he  was  beneficially 
employed  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, putting  down  disturbances,  keep- 
ing open  our  communications,  and 
collecting  supplies  for  our  camp — but 
he  rejoined  the  British  army  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  assault  and  cap- 
ture of  the  city ;  and  he  deserves 
especial  honour  as  the  only  native 
chief  who  was  personally  concerned 
in  that  glorious  achievement. 

The  Rajah  of  Nabha  was  at  that 
time  a  youth  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age.  His  father, 
who  was  still  alive,  had  been  de- 
throned eleven  years  before,  for  a 
palpable  breach  of  his  engagements 
to  the  British  Government  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Sikh  war.  The 
son  had  no  disposition  to  incur  the 
penalties  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
the  father.  Summoned,  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  to  march 
upon  Loodheanah,  and  to  occupy  that 
station,  he  promptly  obeyed.  Having 
placed  all  his  existing  resources  freely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  paramount 
state,  he  raised  new  levies  to  afford 
us  further  support.  When  escorts 
were  wanted  he  supplied  them ;  when 
carriage  was  wanted  he  supplied  it : 
thus  enabling  our  siege-train  and 
ordnance  stores  to  pass  down  to 
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Delhi.  When  money  was  wanted, 
his  treasury  was  emptied  to  supply 
our  need.  When  opportunity  was 
offered,  his  troops  were  turned  out  to 
give  battle  to  the  enemy.  More  re- 
mote from  the  scene  of  action,  he  had 
not  the  same  means  of  displaying  his 
loyalty  by  active  service ;  out  he  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power,  and  fairly 
earned  his  reward. 

Thegood  deeds  of  these  true-hearted 
Cis-Sutlei  chiefs  did  not  long  remain 
unrewarded.  Early  in  the  succeeding 
year,  the  Government  of  India  took 
into  consideration  the  best  means  of 
testifying  its  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  loyalty  of  its  Sikh  allies.  There 
is  nothing  so  welcome  as  territory  to 
such  men.  But  to  give  away  terri- 
tory is  to  give  the  right  to  rule  over 
so  many  thousands  of  human  beings, 
and,  in  all  cases  of  territorial  grants, 
the  welfare  of  the  people  has,  there- 
fore, to  be  considered  by  the  para- 
mount state.  We  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  look  upon  all 
native  rule  as  misgovernment  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  conceive  that,  in  all 
cases,  the  greatest  blessing  we  can 
confer  on  a  population  is  its  transfer 
to  European  management.  Still,  we 
think  that  the  Government  of  India 
is  right  in  maintaining  the  principle 
and  the  practice  of  not  allowing  ter- 
ritory that  has  once  been  under 
British  administration  to  pass  back 
again  under  native  rule.  In  some 
cases,  a  distinct  pledge  has  been 
given  to  the  people  that  no  such  re- 
storation shall  ever  take  place.  But 
fortunately  the  British  Government 
had  it  in  their  power  largely  to  re- 
ward the  loyal  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs  with- 
out bestowing  upon  them  territory 
which  had  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  our  European  officers.  There 
were  disloyal  as  well  as  loyal  chiefs 
in  Upper  India.  The  marvel  is  that 
there  were  not  many  more  of  the 
former.  Among  these  disloyal  chiefs, 
rightly  punished  for  their  offences, 
was  the  Nawab  of  Jhuijur.  The 
Jagheer,  which  he  held  before  the 
mutiny,  had  been  granted  to  bis 
grandfather  by  Lord  Lake,  for  ser- 
vices in  the  Mahratta  war  ;  but  his 
loyalty  to  the  government  from 
which  he  derived  his  greatness  was 
not  proof  against  the  allurements  of 
the  House  of  Delhi.  He  cast  in  his 
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lot  with  the  Mogul;  was  beaten, 
captured,  tried,  and  hanged.  His 
territory  was,  therefore,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  British  Government. 
With  other  confiscated  lands,  it 
formed  a  fund  wherefrom  rich  gifts 
might  be  drawn,  for  the  reward  of 
loyal  chiefs  and  the  encouragement 
of  their  successors,  from  generation 
to  generation.  On  the  Mahara- 
jah of  Puteealah  was  bestowed  a 
large  slice  of  the  Jhujjur  territory, 
yielding  annual  revenue  of  some  two 
lakhs  of  rupees,  or  ^£20,000,  with 
certain  proprietary  rights  in  some 
villages  much  coveted  by  him  ;  and, 
rather  as  an  honorary  distinction 
than  for  its  substantial  value,  a  house 
in  the  city  of  Delhi,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Zeermul  Mehul,  the  favourite 
wife  of  the  old  Mogul.  To  the  Rajah 
of  Jheend  was  given  the  confiscated 
Dadree  territory,  of  annual  value  of 
one  lakh,  or  .£10,000,  and  a  house  in 
Delhi,  formerly  occupied  by  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  imperial  family. 
To  the  Rajah  of  Nabha,  another 
slice  of  the  Jhujjur  territory,  yielding 
a  revenue  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  per 
annum.  And  to  all,  honorary  dis- 
tinctions in  the  appreciable  shape  of 
increased  titles  and  salutes.  Bis  dat 
qui  cito  dat.  These  rewards  were 
promptly  bestowed.  And,  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  Governor-General 
met  these  loyal  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs  face 
to  face  in  Durbar,  he  gave  them  the 
fullest  assurance  that  they  and  their 
descendants  should  possess  their 
lands,  from  generation  to  generation 
in  perpetuity,  with  right,  in  the  event 
of  failure  of  direct  heirs,  to  name 
their  successors.  They  were  anxious, 
we  believe,  to  have  sunnuds,  or 
grants,  under  the  sign-manual  of  the 
Queen  herself.  But  there  are  heavy 
considerations  which  render  it  doubt- 
ful policy  to  comply  with  such  a  re- 
quest as  this ;  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  fact  that,  if  such  an  exceptional 
guarantee  were  given  to  these  chiefs, 
the  value  of  the  security  held  by 
others  would  be  deteriorated,  at  least 
in  their  own  estimation,  and  the 
authority  of  the  viceroy  impaired. 

Perhaps   even    more    remarkable 
than  the  bearing  of  these  Cis-Sutlej 
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chiefs  were  the  loyalty  and  good 
service  of  the  Rajah  of  Kupoorthulla. 
The  former  were  bound,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  British  -Government 
by  ties  of  gratitude.  Our  policy,  so 
far  as  their  interests  were  concerned, 
had  been  generally  of  a  conservative 
character.  Under  British  protection 
they  had  maintained  their  posses- 
sions in  security.  We  had  neither 
suffered  others  to  absorb  them  nor 
absorbed  them  ourselves.  But  the 
Rajah  of  Kupoorthulla  had  suffered 
grievously  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  British  Government.  He  was 
the  representative  of  the  great  Sikh 
Alloowalla  family,  the  power  and  im- 
portance of  which  had  at  one  time 
been  little  inferior  to  those  of  Run- 
jeet  himself.  In  1806,  when  Lord 
Lake's  army  pursued  Holkar's  flying 
battalions  into  the  Punjab,  the  British 
authorities  negotiated  with  Runjeet 
Singh  and  Futteh  Singh,  the  Alloo- 
walla, conjointly.  At  a  later  period 
the  power  of  the  great  Lahore  chief 
eclipsed  that  of  his  rival,  but  on  the 
death  of  Runjeet,  the  Alloowalla 
family,  then  represented  by  Sindar 
Nehal  Singh,  were  in  possession  of 
extensive  tracts  of  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sutlej,  yielding  in  all  an 
annual  revenue  of  some  twelve  lakhs 
of  rupees.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
first  Sikh  war,  in  1845,  the  Alloo- 
walla chief  had  no  power  to  control 
his  soldiery,  and  they  fought  against 
us  at  the  battle  of  Aliwal.  But 
whether  the  heart  of  the  chief  him- 
self was  with  his  excited  countrymen, 
or  whether  he  would  fain  have  been 
true  to  his  engagements  with  the 
British  Government,  is  not  very  ap- 
parent. But,  partly  as  the  result  of 
this  failure,  and  partly  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  subsequent  annexation 
of  the  Punjab  to  the  British  domin- 
ions, the  Alloowalla  revenues*  were 
reduced,  by  different  processes,  which 
we  need  not  particularise,  from  twelve 
lakhs  of  rupees  to  little  more  than 
one,  at  which  amount  they  stood, 
when  the  breaking-out  of  the  Sepoy 
mutiny  suddenly  convulsed  the  coun- 
try. 

At  this  time  the  head  of  the  family 
was  Rundheer  Singh — a  young  man, 


*  Or  more  properly  the  net  revenues  of  the  head  of  the  Alloowalla  family,  for 
a  considerable  share  of  the  family  estates  had  gone  to  his  brothers. 
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held  in  good  esteem  by  the  British 
authorities  in  the  Punjab.  He  was 
no  longer  the  Alloowalla  Sirdar,  for 
the  village  of  Alloo,  from  which  the 
family-name  was  derived,  had  been 
"resumed,"  with  other  possessions, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  by  the 
British  authorities.  He  was  now 
called  the  Kupoorthulla  Rajah,  and 
as  such  he  will  take  his  place  in 
history.  There  was  no  reason  why, 
on  the  breaking-out  of  the  Sepoy  war, 
he  should  have  considered  himself 
bound  to  make  any  great  exertions 
to  support  the  Government  whose 
introduction  into  the  Punjab  had  so 
shorn  him  of  wealth  and  power.  He 
was  not  bound  by  treaty  to  supply  a 
single  man  to  fight  on  our  side ;  for, 
among  the  sources  of  his  decay  was 
the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
annually  to  the  British  Government, 
in  lieu  of  the  contingent  which  his 
forefathers  had  been  bound  by  treaty 
to  furnish.  But,  when  the  crisis 
came,  he  gave  all  that  he  could  give 
with  an  unstinting  hand.  His  troops 
were  at  once  placed  at  the  command 
of  the  British  Government,  and,  in 
the  most  trying  season  of  the  year, 
he  abandoned  all  the  luxuries  of  his 
home  at  Kupoorthulla,  to  place  him- 
self at  their  head.  He  would  fain 
have  sent  a  part  of  his  force  to  Delhi, 
but  the  British  authorities  assured 
him  that  they  would  be  more  service- 
able nearer  home. 

The  services  of  the  Rajah  of 
Kupoorthulla  in  the  Punjabee  coun- 
try have  already  been  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  this  Journal*  We 
need  but  allude  here  in  the  briefest 
terms  to  the  material  assistance 
rendered  by  him  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, both  at  Julhudur  and  Seal- 
kpte — to  the  manner  in  which  he  and 
his  brother,  Bekrana  Singh,  when 
the  spirit  of  mutiny  had  displayed 
itself  at  the  former  place,  went 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  assur- 
ing the  minds  of  the  townspeople, 
upon  whom  a  great  panic  had  de- 
scended. How  he  detached  a  body 
of  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the 
mutineers ;  and  how  generally,  by 
his  presence  in  that  critical  conjunc- 
ture, he  largely  contributed  to,  if  he 


did  not  by  himself  maintain,  the 
security  of  the  station,  including  the 
treasury  and  the  iail,  both  of  which 
were  in  peril  of  being  emptied  out 
by  the  mutineers ;  how,  in  July  1857, 
when  mutiny  broke  out  at  Sealkote, 
he  detached  a  force  of  all  arms  to 
Hushiarppre,  for  the  protection  of 
that  station,  where  they  remained 
till  November ;  how  other  detach- 
ments of  his  little  army  escorted  the 
wives  and  children  of  our  officers 
and  soldiers  from  Jhullundur  to 
Lahore;  and  how,  uncontaminated 
by  bad  example  around  them,  the 
soldiery  of  our  ally  behaved  on  all 
occasions  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner, — are  already  matters  of  his- 
tory. Throughout  the  most  trying 
period  of  that  momentous  year,  1857, 
the  Rajah,  his  brother,  and  all  his 
officials,  vied  with  each  other  in 
good  works  ;  and  it  is  not  ungrudg- 
ingly admitted  by  the  British  autho- 
rities, that  the  safety  of  the  Jhul- 
lundur Doab,  during  that  period,  is 
to  ^be  attributed,  under  Providence, 
to  their  exertions. 

The  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs  did  well ;  they 
proved  themselves  to  be  faithful 
allies  and  stanch  friends  of  the 
British  Government  But  they  were 
bound  by  treaty  to  bring  into  the 
field  all  their  troops  to  our  assist- 
ance. The  Kupoorthulla  Rajah,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  exempted,  by  the 
payment  of  an  equivalent  in  money, 
from  all  such  obligations.  When, 
therefore,  he  brought  his  forces  to  our 
aid,  he  might  have  fairly  claimed  to 
be  released  from  the  money-payment. 
But  he  paid  his  tribute  punctually, 
though  he  involved  himself  in  fur- 
ther debt  to  enable  him  to  do  so; 
for  he  said  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  such  a  crisis,  wanted  money 
even  more  than  himself. 

The  British  Government,  however, 
could  not  accept  both  his  services 
and  his  money.  They  refunded, 
therefore,  to  him  a  year's  tribute; 
and,  in  recognition  of  his  good  deeds, 
they  permanently  reduced  his  pay- 
ments by  the  sum  of  25,000  rupees 
a-year ;  they  gave  him  a  khillut,  or 
gift  of  honour,  of  15,000  rupees ;  be- 
stowed on  him  a  salute  of  eleven 


*  See  the  articles  entitled  "  The  Poorbeah  Mutiny  in  the  Punjab  "  in  Blackwood 
for  1858. 
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guns;  and  added  to  his  honorary 
title. 

But  the  work  of  the  Rajah  was 
not  done  when  Delhi  had  fallen  and 
the  Punjab  was  secure.  Of  all 
places  in  which  the  strife  ran  high, 
it  ran  highest  in  Oudh.  Thither, 
therefore,  the  Rajah  determined  to 
move  down  his  disposable  troops. 
At  the  head  of  two  thousand  good 
fighting  men  the  Rajah  advanced  to 
the  frontier,  and  placing  himself  in 
communication  with  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, was  soon  in  the  thick  of 
the  affray.  We  cannot  ?write  in 
detail  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Kupoorthulla  Contingent.  There  are 
so  many  other  loyal  chiefs  pressing 
upon  us  for  notice,  that  it  must 
suffice  to  state,  in  this  place^that 
they  met  the  enemy  six  times  in  the 
field ;  gallantly  and  successfully  they 
did  their  work  ;  and  it  was  officially 
reported  of  them  that  not  one  of  the 
enemy's  guns  "  from  which  a  single 
shot  was  fired,  escaped  the  eager 
grasp  "  of  the  Kupoorthulla  force. 

For  these  services  in  Oudh,  new 
rewards  and  new  honours  were  con- 
ferred on  the  Rajah.  A  Jagheer  in 
Oudh  was  bestowed  upon  him.  It 
was  the  intention  to  confer  upon 
him  the  revenues  of  lands  yielding 
half  a  lakh  of  rupees,  or  £5000  per 
annum.  But,  in  order  to  raise  nis 
importance  among  the  great  landed 
proprietors  of  Oudh,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment granted  him  proprietary 
right  over  lands  of  the  annual  value 
of  a  lakh  of  rupees,  at  half-rates  of 
assessment,  with  certain  honorary 
distinctions  to  increase  his  personal 
dignity. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  have  not 
any  very  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Indian  affairs,  that  the  Rajah  of 
Kupoorthulla  has  married  a 'Chris- 
tian wife— an  European  or  Eurasian 
lady — that  he  has  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  and  is  alto- 
gether more  anglicised  than  any  of 
the  princes  of  India.  It  is  said  that 
his  great  ambition  is  to  obtain,  like 
Jung  Bahadur,  an  English  title ; 
and  that  nothing  would  please  him 
so  much  as  to  write  G.C.B.  or  K.C.B. 
after  his  name. 

From  the  services  of  these  loyal  Sikh 
chiefs  we  turn  to  those  of  a  prince  of 
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a  different  race.  If  there  were  any 
one  set  of  men  among  whom  we  were 
likely  to  obtain  little  sympathy  in 
our  trouble,  it  was  among  the  Mo- 
hammedan chiefs  of  Upper  India. 
Rohilkund  was  the  very  hotbed  of 
Mussulman  fanaticism;  and  when 
the  mutiny  broke  out,  and  spread 
in  a  day  to  Delhi,  the  British  autho- 
rities looked,  with  tremulous  anx- 
iety, to  the  country  of  the  Rohillas. 
And  their  apprehensions  were  soon 
confirmed.  Mutiny  broke  out,  and, 
in  such  a  place,  more  nearly  re- 
sembled rebellion  than  elsewhere ; 
for  the  green  flag  was  raised  and  the 
Faithful  were  summoned  to  take 
part  in  the  conflict.  Happily  we  had 
one  friend  in  Rohilkund — and  he  a 
Mohammedan  chief.  The  Nawab  of 
Rampore  came  at  once  to  our  assist- 
ance. It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
either  the  courage  evinced  by  such 
a  demonstration,  or  the  importance 
of  such  service  at  such  a  time.  He 
could  not  rely  upon  his  own  troops, 
and,  with  a  few  distinguished  excep- 
tions, .the  chief  people  of  his  court 
were  openly  arrayed  against  him. 
He  was  denounced  as  a  renegade 
and  as  a  traitor,  and  the  curses  of 
outraged  Islam  were  evoked  against 
him.  But  he  was  not  to  be  turned 
aside  from  the  course  he  had  taken, 
either  by  promises  or  by  threats.  He 
had  volunteered  to  hold  the  import- 
ant district  of  Moradabad  for  the 
British  Government,  and  he  did  it. 
His  position  was  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  danger,  but  he  man- 
aged the  crisis  with  equal  vigour  and 
address.  Much  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  mere  military  force,  for 
thesympathies  of  his  troops  were  with 
the  enemy;  but  he  bought  over  many 
of  the  most  mischievous,  who  might 
have  led  others  astray — bribing  them 
by  the  payment  of  large  monthly 
salaries  to  aid  him  in  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  country.  And  so  he 
contrived  successfully  to  administer 
Moradabad  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment, realising  the  revenue  as  in 
quiet  times,  and  paying  into  the 
British  treasury  several  lakhs  of 
rupees  as  surplus,  after  the  payment 
of  all  expenses.  His  own  expendi- 
ture at  this  time  was  heavy;  and 
when  affairs  had  settled  down,  and 
the  British  authorities  began  to  take 
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account  of  what  he  had  done,  it  was 
officially  reported  that  the  Nawab 
was  "  a  loser  by  the  rebellion  "  of  not 
less  than  seven  lakhs,  or  .£70,000 
sterling. 

The  good  conduct  of  the  Nawab 
was  appreciated  from  the  first,  but  . 
the  full  value  of  his  services  was  not 
known  until  the  British  army  ad- 
vanced for  the  reconquest  of  Rohil- 
kund,  and  then  it  was  found  that 
what  he  had  done  for  our  Govern- 
ment in  Moradabad  greatly  facili- 
tated Lord  Clyde's  operations  at  a 
time  when  every  day  was  of  import- 
ance, by  enabling  him  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  recovery  of  Bareilly  and 
other  places  where  we  had  had  no 
such  friends 'as  the  Nawab,  and  to 
rescue,  at  a  comparatively  early 
period,  his  force  from  the  dangers 
to  which  it  was  exposed  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  season. 

Nor  is  it  ever  to  be  forgotten  that 
by  the  Nawab's  exertions  many  Chris- 
tian lives  were  saved,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  sacrificed  ;  that 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  security 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  assemblage 
of  European  women  and  children  who 
took  refuge  in  Nynee-Tal,  sending 
them  money,  and,  what  often  was 
more  precious  to  them  than  money, 
intelligence  of  their  absent  friends. 

For  these  services  the  Nawab  of 
Rampore  has  been  liberally  reward- 
ed. After  a  repayment  to  him  of 
all  expenses  incurred  on  account  of 
the  British  Government,  a  consid- 
erable breadth  of  country  in  Mor- 
adabad, known  as  the  pergunnah  of 
Kasheerpore,  has  been  assigned  to 
him  and  to  his  family  in  perpetu- 
ity. The  annual  revenue  of  these 
lands  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  a 
lakh  of  rupees.  A  khillut  of  20,000 
rupees,  and  certain  honorary  distinc- 
tions, in  the  shape  of  increased  hon- 
ours and  salutes,  have  also  been  con- 
ferred on  him.  And  all  these  re- 
wards and  honours  were  granted,  in 
open  Durbar,  at  Futtehgurh,  by  the 
Governor-General  in  person,  who  ad- 
dressed the  Nawab  in  a  speech  ex- 
pressive of  the  high  admiration  in 
which  his  good  deeds  were  regarded 
by  the  British  Government.  At  the 
same  time,  some  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Nawab,  who  had  fol- 
lowed his  worthy  example,  received 
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rewards,  according  to  their  deserts, 
from  the  hands  of  the  Governor- 
General. 

Entitled  also  to  honourable  men- 
tion are  the  good  deeds  of  another 
Mohammedan  chief— the  Nawab  of 
Kurnaul.  To  the  invitations  of  Delhi 
he  turned,  from  the  first,  a  deaf  ear, 
and  placed  all  his  resources  freely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. These  resources  were  not 
great,  but,  such  as  they  were,  he 
gave  them  to  us  without  hesitation 
or  reserve.  To  him  the  British 
authorities  intrusted  the  duty  of 
providing  supplies  for  the  troops 
which  passed  through  Kiirnaul,  and 
his  horsemen  were  continually  pa- 
trolling the  roads  and  guarding  the 
station.  In  the  most  open  and  fear- 
less manner  the  Nawab  espoused  our 
cause,  and  was  of  the  most  essen- 
tial service  at  a  time  when  the  value 
of  such  service  is  magnified  tenfold 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  conjuncture. 
In  reward  of  this  noble  conduct  the 
British  Government  released  him, 
and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity,  from  the 
payment  of  an  annual  quit-rent  of 
5000  rupees,  and  presented  him  with 
a  khillut  of  10,000  rupees,  at  the 
same  time  acknowledging  his  ser- 
vices in  a  sunnud  under  the  seal  and 
signature  of  the  Governor-General. 

Passing  over  some  lesser  worthies, 
who  in  a  more  extended  historical 
narrative  might  well  claim  honour- 
able record,  we  may  now  pass  down 
into  Central  India,  where  the  flames 
of  rebellion  long  blazed  fiercely  and 
destructively,  and  were  at  last  with 
difficulty  suppressed.  Reserving  the 
great  Mahratta  princes,  Scindiah 
and  Holkar,  for  subsequent  notice, 
we  shall  now  glance  at  the  services 
of  some  of  the  lesser  chiefs  who  were 
honourably  distinguished  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  case  of  the 
Rajah  of  Rewah  may  be  first  cited. 
It  is  one  which  probably  the  future 
historian  or  essayist  will  adduce 
rather  in  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  by  an  English  officer  of  the 
right  stamp,  to  Keep,  under  trying 
circumstances,  a  native  chief  in  the 
straight  path,  than  as  an  example  of 
striking  loyalty  and  good  conduct. 
The  Rajah  of  Rewah  was  not  a  man 
of  much  constancy  and  courage ;  but 
he  had,  fortunately,  at  his  elbow,  at 
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the  critical  moment,  a  young  English 
officer,  with  wisdom  much  older  than 
his  years,  who  managed  the  chief 
with  such    excellent    address  that, 
almost  in  spite  of  himself,  the  Kajah 
became  one  of  the  most  active  of  our 
allies.    Early  in  the  month  of  June 
1857,    Lieutenant  Willoughby    Os- 
borne  had  accompanied  the  Kajah 
back  to  Rewah,  from  a  pilgrimage 
which  he  had  made  to  Juggemauth. 
It  was  plain  that  the  disaffection  of 
the  native  army  was  then  spreading. 
Much  depended  on  the  conduct  and 
the  character  of  the  Rajah  in  this 
conjuncture.    Unfortunately  the  lat- 
ter was  not  such  as  to  warrant  any 
strong  hope  of  his  playing  a  resolute 
and  courageous  part.      He    placed 
troops    at    Osborne's    disposal    to 
occupy  the    hill-passes   leading    to 
Rewah,  and  the  Deccan  road  was 
thus  kept,  to  a  considerable  distance, 
free  from  rebels.     But  disaffection 
was  spreading  fast  among  the  local 
chiefs,  and  even  among  the  members 
of  his  own  family ;  and  he  was  not 
a   man   to    confront    the    dangers 
which  threatened  him  with  a  bold 
face,  and  to  overcome  them  by  his 
resolute  bearing.     Many  hostile  in- 
fluences were  at  work,  to  induce  him 
to  swerve  from  his  allegiance  to  the 
British  Government.    Even  the  in- 
trigues and  caj  cileries  of  the  Zenana 
were  employed  to  lure  him  over  to 
the  rebel  cause  ;  for  among  his  wives 
were  the  daughters  of  some  of  the 
great  Oudh  talookhdars  who  were 
then  in  rebellion  against  us.    And  it 
is  probable  that,  but  for  the  noble 
exertions    of    young    Osborne,    his 
troops  would  not  have  fought  a  blow 
in  our  defence.    But,  as  it  was,  they 
were  brought  many  times  to  face  the 
rebels  ;  often  defeating  them  in  bat- 
tle, capturing  many  of  their  guns, 
keeping  the  Rewah  country  and  the 
great  Deccan  road  free  from  insur- 
gents, and  holding  rebellion,  as  it 
were,  at  bay,  until  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  made  such  military  ar- 
rangements for    themselves  as  en- 
abled them  to  relieve  the  Rajah  of 
much  of  the  responsibility  that  had 
devolved  upon  him. 

Tried  by  the  highest  standard? 
the  conduct  of  the  Rajah  will  doubt- 
less be  found  wanting  in  the  best 
attributes  of  heroism ;  but  taking 
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into  consideration  all  his  antecedents 
and  environments,  we  cannot  refuse 
him  the  credit  of  having  at  least 
done  well,  after  his  kind,  and  of 
having  rendered  substantial  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. We  must  not  compare  him 
with  such  men  as  those  of  whom  we 
have  written  above ;  but  still  it  is  to 
his  honour  that  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  kept  in  the  right  course  by  the 
wise  and  heroic  young  English 
officer,  who  so  nobly  represented 
and  upheld  British  interests  in  the 
Rewah  camp.  It  is  right,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  have  had  his 
reward  ;  and  he  had  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  grant  of  the  pergunnah  of  Sohag- 
pore,  at  the  source  of  the  Nerbudda 
— a  tract  of  country  not  yielding  at 
present  any  large  amount  of  net 
revenue,  but  capable  of  considerable 
improvement,  and  especially  accept- 
able to  the  Rajah  as  being  an  ancient 
estate  of  the  Rewah  family,  and  one 
containing  many  sacred  places.  This 
was  granted  to  him  and  to  his  heirs 
in  perpetuity,  together  with  a  khillut 
of  10,000  rupees. 

The  Rajah  of  Chirkaree  was  a  man 
altogether  of  a  different  temper. 
Constancy  and  courage  of  the  high- 
est order  were  evinced  by  him 
throughout  the  whole  trying  period 
of  the  rebellion.  Stanch  in  the  midst 
of  all  temptations ;  resolute  in  the 
face  of  all  dangers ;  nothing  could 
lure  or  drive  him  from  his  fidelity 
to  the  British  Government.  In  the 
most  intrepid  and  self-sacrificing 
manner  he  clung  to  his  allegiance — 
seeing  his  property  destroyed,  his 
palace  gutted  by  the  rebels,  and 
feeling  that  life  itself  was  imminently 
endangered  by  his  determined  ad- 
herence to  our  cause.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
outrages  of  his  countrymen,  and  from 
the  moment  that  he  declared  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  paramount  state, 
he  never  faltered  or  turned  aside; 
and  he  appears  never  to  have  re- 
gretted the  course  he  had  taken.  He 
assisted  our  armies ;  he  saved  the 
lives  of  our  countrymen ;  and  when 
called  upon  by  the  rebels  to  surren- 
der a  British  officer  who  was  under 
his  protection,  he  offered  to  give  up 
his  own  son  to  the  enemy  rather 
than  so  betray  his  trust.  For  these 
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good  services,  an  important  estate — 
the  pergunnah  of  Shahgurh,  in  Fut- 
tehpore — has  been  conferred  upon  him 
in  perpetuity.  The  Myra  Diamond 
tract,  so  called  from  its  containing  a 
diamond  mine,  not  very  lucrative  in 
itself,  but  possessing  an  adventitious 
value  in  the  eyes  of  a  native  prince, 
has  also,  we  believe,  been  bestowed 
upon  him :  and  he  has  received  a 
khillut  of  20,000  rupees.  When  the 
Governor-General  welcomed  him  in 
Durbar,  in  November  last,  he  em- 
phatically dwelt  on  these  services,  in 
the  presence  of  a  distinguished  as- 
semblage of  European  and  native 
dignitaries,  and  he  enjoined  all 
British  officers  who  might  enter  the 
Rajah's  territories,  "to  remember 
these  services,  and  to  render  to  his 
Highness  the  respect  and  considera- 
tion which  he  so  eminently  de- 
serves." 

We  come  now  to  the  services  of 
the  great  Mahratta  chiefs,  Scindiah 
and  Holkar.  If  they  had  turned 
against  us,  all  central  India  would 
have  been  in  a  blaze,  and  we  might 
not,  perhaps,  have  reconquered  the 
country  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  hara,  indeed,  to  calculate  the  full 
extent  of  the  peril,  if  they  had  been 
false  to  their  allegiance ;  but  Provi- 
dence vouchsafed  that  they  should  be 
true  to  the  paramount  state. 

At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  mutiny,  the  Maharajah  Scindiah 
had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Cal- 
cutta. There  he  had  been  welcomed 
with  distinguished  cordiality  by  the 
Governor-General,  and  had  received 
from  him  the  most  emphatic  assur- 
ances that  the  British  Government 
would  ever  rejoice  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Gwalior  state  under  the  man- 
agement of  its  hereditary  chief.  He 
was  a  young  man,  of  a  somewhat  un- 
stable character,  with  a  strongly-de- 
veloped taste  and  some  talent  for 
military  pursuits,  and  had  he  not 
been  controlled  by  the  paramount 
state,  he  would  have  entertained  an 
extensive  army,  and,  doubtless,  sought 
opportunity  for  its  exercise  on  a  more 
exciting  field  than  that  of  the  parade- 
ground.  There  was  some  apprehen- 
sion, therefore,  that  should  nis  con- 
tingent, composed  as  it  was  very 
much  of  the  same  classes  as  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  Bengal  army,  join  the 
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revolt  of  the  Company's  troops,  the 
Maharaiah  might  not  DC  found  reso- 
lute and  faithful  in  the  hour  of  our 
need.  But  he  unhesitatingly  placed 
his  troops,  his  personal  services,  and 
all  his  resources,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  British  Government,  and  declared 
that  he  would  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Governor-General's  Agent. 

But  when  Major  Macpherson  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  send,  in  accordance 
with  a  requisition  from  the  Laeuten- 
ant-Governor  at  Agra,  a  portion  of 
the  Gwalior  contingent  to  that  place, 
Scindiah  protested  against  the  em- 
ployment of  his  troops  beyond  the 
frontier  of  his  own  dominions,  and 
declared  Ids  belief  that  they  would 
never  act  against  their  brethren  of 
the  Company's  army.  But,  anxious 
to  afford  relief  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
sincerity  with  which  he  had  cast  in 
his  lot  with  that  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, he  ordered  his  personal  guard, 
composed  principally  of  Gwalior  Mah- 
rattas,  to  proceed  to  Agra,  under 
the  command  of  a  British  officer — 
and  very  serviceable  they  were;  so 
serviceable,  indeed,  that  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor,  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  made  another  indent  upon 
Gwalior,  calling  for  the  despatch 
to  his  assistance  of  some  details  of 
cavalry  from  the  contingent.  But  by 
this  time  it  was  perfectly  clear,  that 
the  general  body  of  the  contingent 
were  not  to  be  trusted;  and  soon 
afterwards  they  were  in  a  blaze  of 
revolt. 

The  outbreak  at  Jhansi,  on  the  7th 
of  June,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  : 
and  then  it  was  apparent  that  Scin- 
diah, who  had  already  done  all  that 
he  could  do  for  our  people,  by  send- 
ing his  only  faithful  troops  to  our 
aid,  and  inviting  our  women,  and 
children,  and  all  wno  desired  to  accom- 
pany them,  to  the  palace,  was  heartily 
upon  our  side.  The  Dewan,  or  minis- 
ter—a man  of  high  character  and 
ability,  well  known  to  be  of  the 
English  party,  for  he  owed  his  posi- 
tion to  our  government — was  trusted 
and  supported  in  the  most  open  and 
unmistakable  manner  by  the  Maha- 
rajah ;  but  neither  the  minister  nor 
his  master  could  appease  the  fury  of 
that  licentious  soldiery.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  British  officers  and  their 
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families,  and  even  of  Scindiah  him- 
self, now  became  one  of  the  most 
imminent  peril ;  and  there  was  no 
course  open  to  the  former  but  that  of 
escape  for  Gwalior,  under  such  safe- 
conduct  as  Scindiah  could  give 
them. 

The  position  of  the  Maharajah  was 
now  one  of  extreme  peril.  The  Brit- 
ish agent  had  expected  to  detain 
the  contingent  in  Gwalior,  and  by  no 
means  to  suffer  it  to  go  forth  against 
the  rebels.  This  could  only  be  done 
by  largesses  freely  given  to  the 
troops,  and  by  bribing  every  one 
who  had  any  military  or  priestly 
influence  over  them.  The  mutinous 
battalions  were  eager  for  Scindiah  to 
place  himself  at  their  head,  and  to 
march  down  upon  Agra.  Had  he, 
either  to  secure  his  own  personal 
safety,  or  with  any  hope  of  ultimate 
aggrandisement,  done  so,  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs  would  have  been 
changed,  and  a  national  rising  might 
have  been  the  result.  "With  his 
mania  for  military  pursuits,"  writes 
Major  Macpherson,in  a  report  printed 
in  Calcutta,  and  now  before  us,  "with 
a  name  round  which  Hinduism  had 
rallied,  with  his  influence  inseparable 
from  his  territory  touching  states  or 
provinces  almost  numberless  between 
the  Chumbul  and  the  Godavery,  be- 
tween Bundlekund  and  Goojerat, 
with  10,000  men  besides  the  contin- 
gent, 6000  more  with  siege-train  and 
ample  magazine, — while  the  Durbar 
party,  strongly  opposed  to  our  rule, 
conjured  him  to  seize  the  hour ;  whilst 
the  Nana  Sahib,  with  strong  claims 
on  Mahratta  feeling,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  Ex-Peishwah,  and  a  large  host, 
triumphed  at  Cawnpore ;  while  of 
Oudh  we  held  but  our  beleaguered 
position  in  Lucknow;  while  the  chiefs 
of  Bundlekund  hung  upon  Scindiah's 
example ;  while  the  Bhopaul  and  Mal- 
wa  contingents,  and  most  of  Holkar's 
troops,  were  on  the  verge  of  revolt ; 
while  at  Delhi  we  held  but  our 

§  round;  while  no  man  was  sure  of 
ikh  aid,  or  the  China  force ;  but, 
above  all,  while  the  fort  of  Agra  stood 
nearly  unprepared  and  overcrowded, 
— had  Scindiah  then  struck  against 
us,  the  rebellion  had  been  changed  al- 
most beyond  the  scope  of  specula- 
tion. But  he  believed  in  our  final 
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triumph,  and  that  it  was  his  true 
policy  to  strain  his  power  to  con- 
tribute to  it." 

And  he  did  strain  his  power  to  the 
utmost — but.  it  was  sorely  tried ;  for 
at  the  end  of  July,  the  rebel  hordes 
from  Mhow  and  Indore  arrived  at 
Gwalior,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
Dewan,  "  excited  the  contingent 
afresh,  like  oil  thrown  on  fire."  Then 
there  was  a  loud  and  general  outcry 
for  a  combined  movement  upon  Agra,. 
under  the  guidance  of  Scindiah  him- 
self. Long  he  resisted  the  pressure, 
and  kept  the  united  body  at  Gwalior, 
awaiting  his  orders  for  an  onward 
march.  He  temporised  as  long  as  he 
could ;  but  towards  the  end  of  Au- 
gust he  was  compelled  to  intimate 
to  the  British  authorities,  that  he 
could  not  hold  the  rebels  in  check 
more  than  a  fortnight  longer,  if  no 
one  came  to  his  relief.  Sorely  beset 
as  he  was,  he  at  last  determined  to 
let  the  Mhow  and  Indore  rebels  de- 
part, and  keep  the  contingent,  if  pos- 
sible, in  control.  He  told  his  own 
troops,  therefore,  that  he  would  not 
communicate  to  them  his  plan 
until  the  other  body  had  departed ; 
and  when  the  latter  had  moved  off; 
and  the  contingent  called  upon  him 
to  state  his  plans,  he  said  that  they 
should  not  move  with  his  consent, 
and  that  he  would  give  them  neither 

Eay  nor  supplies.  Then  Scindiah  and 
is  contingent  were  at  open  war. 
The  fate  of  the  Maharajah  now 
seemed  to  hang  upon  a  thread.  The 
Hindoos  of  the  contingent  had  ar- 
rayed themselves  under  a  white, 
the  Mohammedans  under  a  green 
standard.  "Had  but  a  bugle  sound- 
ed/' says  Major  Macpherson,  "  or 
an  alarm-gun  fired  in  the  lines  that 
night,  his  troops  had  risen  incontrol- 
lably.  He  had  every  bugle  brought  to 
the  palace,  and  every  gun  watched." 
Fortunately,  he  had  troops,  not  of 
the  contingent,  not  raised  in  the 
British  provinces  —  true  Mahrattas, 
who  would  not  desert  their  prince, 
and  on  these  he  thought  he  might  re- 
ly. At  daybreak  he  mustered  them; 
appealed  with  touching  earnestness 
to  their  loyalty  ;  asked  them  if  they 
meant  to  resort  to  the  insolent  coer- 
cion with  which  the  mutinous  con- 
tingent had  threatened  him.  First 
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one  regiment,  then  another,  declared 
their  loyalty  ;  and  Scindiah  prepared 
to  do  battle  with  the  rebels. 

The  military  zeal  of  the  young 
Maharajah  had  now  scope  for  exer- 
cise in  something  better  than  playing 
at  soldiers.  And  the  rebels  could 
not  but  regard  with  admiration  the 
spirit  displayed  by  their  master. 
They  had  planted  their  batteries 
against  the  palace  and  against  the 
city — but  he  moved  out  at  the  head 
of  his  Thakoor  force,  personally  su- 
perintending all  its  operations  with 
the  care  of  a  veteran  officer.  His 
resolution  appears  to  have  daunted 
the  rebels ;  they  wavered  and  lost 
heart,  some  of  them  going  over  to 
his  standard.  He  had  gained  every- 
thing by  gaining  time — for  news 
soon  came  of  the  fall  of  Delhi,  and 
then  at  once  his  position  was  changed. 
The  rebels  gave  up  all  hope  of  seeing 
the  Maharajah  place  himself  at  their 
head ;  and  when  at  last  h?  suffered 
them  to  depart  for  Cawnpore,  it  was 
with  the  certainty  that  Colonel 
Greathed's  column  would  reach  that 
place  before  them,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  British  agent. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the 
further  movements  of  the  Gwalior 
rebels.  It  is  enough  that,  on  their 
way,  denouncing  Scindiah  as  their 
enemy  and  their  betrayer,  they  ra- 
vaged his  country  everywhere  with 
savage  exultation.  The  Maharajah 
invited  the  British  agent  to  return  to 
Gwalior  as  soon  as  there  was  any 
guarantee  for  his  safety ;  but  he  told 
him  that  there  was  no  such  guaran- 
tee but  the  presence  of  a  British 
force.  The  later  history  of  our  con- 
nection with  him  need  not  be  here 
recorded.  We  have  said  enough  to 
jrove  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to 


And  what  has  been  his  reward? 
A  munificent  promise.  The  Gover- 
nor-General has  pledged  himself  to 
bestow  upon  Scindiah  additional  ter- 
ritory of  'the  annual  value  of  three 
lakhs  of  rupees,  and  all  arrears  due 
by  him  to  the  British  Government, 
on  account  of  the  assigned  districts, 
were  remitted.  Moreover,  there  was 
accorded  to  him  the  cherished  pri- 
vilege of  entertaining  a  larger  body 
of  troops  than  he  had  before  been 
permitted  to  hold  in  his  service. 
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This  was  announced  to  him  in  full 
Durbar  by  the  Governor-General  at 
Agra  ;  ana  at  the  same  time  honour 
was  done  to  the  Dewan,  Dinkur 
Rao,  and  a  confiscated  estate  of  the 
annual  value  of  five  thousand  rupees 
conferred  on  him  and  his  heirs  in 
perpetuity. 

What  the  territory  to  be  granted 
to  Scindiah  may  be  it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  report.  The  first  design  of 
the  Indian  Government  appears  to 
have  been  to  appropriate  to  that  pur- 
pose the  confiscated  principality  of 
JDhar— a  bad  selection,  under  any 
circumstances,  viewed  with  reference 
merely  to  local  considerations— but 
disallowed,  on  moral  grounds,  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  we  trust  forbidden  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
There  could  be  nothing  to  justify  the 
confiscation  on  the  grounds  of  the 
revolt  of  the  mercenary  army  of 
Dhar. 

We  cannot  afford  to  enter,  at  the 
same  length,  in  to  the  case  of  the  Maha- 
rajah Hplkar  of  Indore.  There  is  an 
impression  that,  on  the  first  outbreak 
of  rebellion  at  his  capital,  he  did  not 
exhibit  in  the  same  resolute  manner, 
as  was  displayed  by  Scindiah,  his 
fidelity  to  the  British  Government. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that,  when 
history  comes  to  take  account  of  the 
actions  and  intentions  of  the  two 
men,  it  will  be  found,  with  all  due 
allowance  for  circumstance  and  cha- 
racter, that  there  was  very  little  dif- 
ference between  them.  He  was 
wholly  unable  to  control  his  troops, 
and  even  those  in  whom  he  most 
trusted,  and  who  were  posted  at  the 
Residency  for  its  defence,  fired  upon 
it,  and  clamoured  for  the  blood  of  the 
Christian  people  who  were  assembled 
there.  Holkar  had  some  time  before 
warned  the  British  authorities  of  the 
probability  of  an  outbreak  at  Indore ; 
but  it  is  alleged  against  him,  that 
when  the  Residency  was  attacked, 
he  allowed  nearly  two  hours  to  pass 
without  making  any  communication 
to  the  agent  to  the  effect  that  the 
attack  had  been  made  without  his 
instructions,  or  otherwise  assuring 
the  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment of  his  fidelity.  That  he  may 
at  first  have  been  somewhat  bewil- 
dered and  confused  —  and  perhaps 
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hardly  conscious  of  the  extent  of  the 
mischief,  is  probable  ;  but,  whilst 
there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  like 
disloyalty  even  at  this  period  on  his 
part,  or  of  any  hesitation  as  to  the 
part  he  should  take,  his  subsequent 
conduct  was  such  as  to  render  his 
fidelity  as  patent  and  unmistakable 
as  that  of  any  chief  who  has  fought 
upon  our  side.  If  he  reeled  a  little 
under  the  first  blow,  he  soon  recov- 
ered from  the  shock,  and  stood  up- 
right, with  a  bold  front,  to  oppose 
the  enemies  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  mutineers  called  upon 
him  to  surrender  into  their  hands,  or 
to  send  them  the  heads  of  all  the 
Europeans  who  had  sought  his  pro- 
tection; but  he  told  them  that  he 
would  die  before  he  would  give  up  a 
single  one  dead  or  alive.  In  vain 
the  rebel  leaders  reminded  him  of  his 
great  ancestor  Jeswunt  Rao,  and  be- 
sought him  to  lead  them  down  to 
Delhi ; — in  vain  they  told  him  that 
the  Star  of  the  British  in  the  East 
had  set  for  ever,  and  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  native  princes  to 
recover  their  alienated  rights; — in 
vain  they  told  him  tauntingly  to  prove 
himself  a  Mahratta  of  the  true  stamp. 
He  told  them  that  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  murder  and  rapine,  and 
that  he  would  resist  them  to  the  last, 
and  he  did  so  :  he  sent  succours  to 
the  imperilled  garrison  of  Mhow  ; 
he  despatched  thither  for  safety  all 
the  British  treasure  that  he  could 
recover  from  the  hands  of  the 
mutineers ;  he  reopened  our  postal 
and  telegraphic  communications ; 
and  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  restore  order  and  tran- 
quillity throughout  Malwa  ;  and 
when,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year,  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  who 
had  been  in  England  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak,  returned  to  "Central 
India,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the 
Maharajah  in  Durbar  that  he  had 
no  doubt  of  his  loyalty  and  good 
faith.  His  subsequent  conduct  suf- 
ficiently confirmed  this  impression  ; 
but  we  have  not  yet  heard  that  any 
territory  has  been  given  or  promised 
to  him.  We  do  not  quite  understand 
this  :  but  perhaps  the  papers,  which 
are  about  to  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, will  explain  why  he  has  been 
precluded  from  participating  in  the 
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rich  gifts  which  have  been  so  freely 
lavished  among  his  brethren. 

The  Guicowar  was  not  so  severely 
tried.  His  capital  was  never  in  the 
agonies  of  a  rebellion.  He  had  not 
to  face  an  infuriated  soldiery,  or  to 
expose  himself  imminently  to  any 
personal  risks.  There  was  nothing 
to  prevent  his  acting  calmly  and  de- 
liberately. What  he  did  he  did  well, 
and  greatly  to  our  advantage.  Had 
he  done  otherwise  we  might  have 
had  sore  trouble  in  Goojerat.  He 
was  wise  enough  to  comply  with  the 
requests  of  the  British  Resident,  and 
to  work  out  our  policy  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability.  For  this  he  was  re- 
lieved from  an  annual  payment  of 
three  lakhs  of  rupees,  for  the  support 
of  a  body  of  irregular  horse,  which 
will  henceforth  be  paid  from  the 
British  treasury.  And  some  greatly- 
appreciated  marks  of  distinction  of 
Mahratta  origin  were,  at  the  same 
time,  accorded  to  him. 

We  must  bring  this  compendious 
narrative  to  a  conclusion,  but  not 
before  we  have  said  something  about 
the  services  rendered  by  the  greatest 
of  our  native  allies,  although  he  is 
hardly  embraced  in  pur  original 
scheme,  which  was  designed  only  to 
include  the  dependent  and  tributary 
chiefs  of  India.  The  assistance  ren- 
dered to  the  British  Government  by 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Nepaul 
is  a  great  historical  fact.  Jung  Be- 
hadur,  the  Nepaulese  minister,  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  force,  moved  down 
at  an  early  period  of  the  rebellion, 
upon  Oudh,  and  his  troops  were  fre- 
quently engaged  with  the  mutineers. 
The  Maharajah,  who  had  visited  Eng- 
land a  few  years  before,  knew  well  the 
resources  of  the  British  empire,  and 
he  was  wise  enough  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  those  who  were  sure  eventually 
to  be  the  winners;  but  we  see  no 
reason  to  question  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  declared  himself  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  British  Government.  As 
his  personal  share  of  the  rewards,  so 
well  merited  by  Nepaul,  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  been  invested  with,  the 
decoration  of  a  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Bath.  The  national  reward  is 
now,  we  believe,  being  granted.  The 
Indian  papers  announce  that  mea- 
sures are  being  taken  to  mark  out  a 
new  boundary  to  the  Nepaulese  do- 
2  K 
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minions;  and  we  may  assume,  there- 
fore, that  ere  long  the  Maharajah  of 
Nepaul  will  have  recovered  a  large 
portion  of  the  territory  ceded  by  that 
state  in  1815,  and  in  the  following 
year  sold  to  the  Newaub  Wuzeer  of 
Oudh  for  a  crore  of  rupees,  or  a  mil- 
lion sterling  of  English  money. 

Were  time  and  space  at  pur  com- 
mand we  might  extend  this  list  of 
good  services  done,  and  fitting  re- 
wards conferred,  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  hurry  to  a  conclusion.  The 
great  chiefs  of  Rajpootana — repre- 
sentatives of  ancient  houses — did 
well,  and  deserved  well  at  our  hands, 
and  have  not  been  without  their  re- 
ward. We  would  fain  speak  of  the 
gallantry  and  fidelity  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan chief  of  Tonk,  successor  of 
that  great  freebooter  Ameer  Khan ; 
of  the  good  conduct  of  the  Jyepore 
chief ;  of  Oudeypore,  Jaudhpore,  and 
other  Rajpoot  states  ;  and  of  the 
excellent  service  rendered  by  the 
Bikaneer  chief;  but  we  can  merely 
indicate  our  sense  of  their  deserts. 
A  chapter  full  of  incident,  and  full 
of  interest,  might  be  written  on  Raj- 
pootana alone. 

It  is  obvious,  from  all  we  have 
written,  that  the  British  Government 
have,  in  the  main,  evinced  a  becom- 
ing sense  of  gratitude  towards  the 
native  princes  and  chiefs  who  aided 
them  in  the  recent  crisis.  They  have 
given  largely — liberally — in  the  man- 
ner most  acceptable  to  the  recipients, 
who,  although  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
such  men  to  cherish  inordinate  ex- 
pectations, are,  on  the  whole,  satisfied 
with  the  rewards  they  have  received. 
We  confess  that,  after  so  long  a  reign 
of  taking  and  keeping,  there  is  some- 
thing pleasant  in  the  contemplation 
of  all  this  free-giving  and  bestowing. 
And  not  merely  because  so  many 
worthy  deeds  have  received  so  many 
fitting  rewards,  but  because  we  hope 
—nay,  we  believe,  that  we  see  in  this 
exaltation  of  the  native  princes  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  policy.  It  has 
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been  for  many  years  our  system  to 
curtail  the  dominion  and  to  depress 
the  influence  of  the  princes  and  chiefs 
of  India.  The  aristocracy  of  the 
country  have  gone  down  beneath  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  great  Jugger- 
nauth  which  we  have  driven  over 
them.  Not  only  have  we  annexed 
and  absorbed  all  the  territory  on 
which  we  could,  by  any  pretext,  lay 
an  appropriating  hand,  but  after 
annexation  and  absorption,  we  have 
gone  ruthlessly  to  work  to  destroy 
the  local  nobility.  Our  whole  system 
has  tended  to  this  result.  It  has 
found  favour  in  the  eyes,  too,  of  so 
many  able  and  good  men,  that  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  persuade  the  world 
that  it  was  a  great  mistake.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  mistake ;  but  there  was 
something  not  only  so  plausible,  but 
really  so  well-intentioned  in  it.  that 
we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should 
have  found  so  many  supporters  and 
admirers.  It  was  based  upon  the 
presumption  that  the  few  had  usurped 
the  rights  of  the  many,  and  that,  by 
instituting  a  new  order  of  things,  we 
should  restore  alienated  rights,  and 
secure  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.  But  it  is  not  of  our 
internal  policy  after  annexation  that 
we  are  now  writing.  We  purposed 
merely  to  say  that  we  rejoice  in  the 
restoration  of  a  policy — the  policy  of 
the  Malcolms,  trie  Elphinstones,  and 
the  Metcalfes — which  seeks  to  esta- 
blish our  own  security  by  imparting 
a  sense  of  security  to  others.  We 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  strength 
of  the  native  princes  of  India.  Let 
them  be  strong  ;  their  strength  will 
be  our  strength,  if  we  are  just  and 
generous  towards  them.  They  have 
been  eager  in  their  expressions  of 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and, 
we  believe,  were  never  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind  than  now  to  adhere 
faithfully  to  their  English  alliances, 
convinced  that  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  rights  is  the 
maintenance  of  our  supremacy. 
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THE  four  great  questions  which  have 
in  the  last  month  been  discussed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  have  been 
curiously  intertwined.  The  Reform 
Bill  was  connected  with  the  Bud- 
get by  the  certainty  that  any  con- 
siderable disturbance  of  the  present 
franchise  must  have  a  serious  in- 
fluence on  the  future  financial  pol- 
icy of  the  country.  The  question  of 
the  Budget  most  naturally  involved 
the  subject  of  the  French  Treaty ; 
and  the  commercial  Treaty  could  not 
be  regarded  by  itself,  but  necessarily 
led  to  remarks  on  the  French  annex- 
ation of  Savoy  and  the  position  of 
Napoleon  in  Europe.  Topics  which, 
on  the  surface,  had  very  little  con- 
nection, were  worked  into  the  pud- 
ding of  debate ;  and  perhaps  there 
never  was  a  series  of  discussions  in 
Parliament  in  which  the  speakers 
were  so  often  accused  of  introducing 
irrelevant  matter  into  their  address- 
es, and  in  which  the  accusation  was 
deserving  of  so  little  weight.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  object  of  the  Government 
to  coerce  the  House  of  Commons  in 
detail ;  and  we  must  make  bold  to 
say  that,  in  the  attempts  which  were 
repeatedly  made  to  limit  the  free- 
dom of  debate,  there  was  exhibited 
a  good  deal  of  that  bullying  and 
loss  of  temper  for  which  the  first 
administration  of  Lord  Palmerston 
earned  an  unenviable  celebrity.  Ev- 
erybody will  recollect  the  manner  in 
which  the  Premier,  on  the  short  de- 
bate preliminary  to  the  discussion 
of  the  Budget,  replied  to  Mr  Hors- 
man  whom  he  immediately  followed. 
It  was  a  reply  intended  to  be  an  ex- 
tinguisher, but  really  doing  more 
harm  to  the  speaker  than  to  his 
victim.  It  was  a  complete  misrepre- 
sentation of  Mr  Horsman's  speech, 
and  the  endeavour  to  raise  a  laugh 
by  saying  that  the  very  able,  and  to 
the  Government  most  galling  ad- 
dress to  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  listening  with  marked 
attention,  was  a  speech  which  the 
honourable  member  had  prepared 
for  a  different  occasion,  was  a  stale 
trick  unworthy  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  was  a 
similar  exhibition  of  temper  in  Lord 


Palmerston's  reply  to  Mr  Disraeli, 
immediately  before  the  division  on 
the  Budget.  Nothing  could  be  more 
feeble  than  the  reply,  and  the  only 
apparent  point  that  was  made  in  it, 
was  the  statement  that  his  eloquent 
adversary  had  made  a  speech,  which 
was  utterly  irrelevant,  inasmuch  as 
the  question  before  the  House  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  finances  of  the 
Russian  war,  or  the  nervous  system 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 
Any  man  of  sense  must  have  seen 
that  such  a  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
the  dignified  though  damaging  speech 
delivered  by  the  leader  of  Opposition, 
was  worthy  only  of  the  frothy  ora- 
tors who  indulge  in  beer,  baccy,  and 
blarney  in  the  Discussion  Forum. 
Mr  Gladstone's  observations  on  Sir 
John  Pakington,  and,  on  the  first 

geat  night  of  debate,  his  reply  to  Mr 
Israeli,  were  equally  open  to  criti- 
cism. It  no  doubt  suits  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  press  his 
Budget  in  detail  upon  the  House. 
Our  objections  to  any  one  item  of  his 
remarkable  scheme  are  easily  over- 
come. It  is  their  united  sum  that 
appears  to  be  so  dangerous,  and  Sir 
John  Pakington  was  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  complaining  of  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  several  interests 
which  are  content  to  be  broken  in 
detail,  when,  by  timely  union,  they 
might  offer  successful  resistance  to  a 
scheme  which  is  well  enough  in  parts, 
but,  as  a  whole,  deserves  only  the  con- 
demnation that  sooner  or  later  must 
fall  upon  it.  The  grand  fact  against 
the  Government  is,  not  simply  that 
this  or  that  detail  of  their  policy  is 
objectionable,  but  that  in  their  entire 

SDlicy,  in  their  Reform  Bill,  in  their 
udget,  in  their  Treaty,  and  in  their 
conduct  with  regard  to  Italian  affairs, 
they  have  sold  themselves  to  the  Man- 
chester party — they  have  practically 
preached  universal  suffrage  —  they 
have  made  gain  the  measure  of  loy- 
alty, and  they  have  made  quakerism 
the  law  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Mr  Gladstone  is  the  most  promi- 
nent figure,  and  the  most  voluble 
speaker  in  these  discussions ;  and  the 
position  which  he  has  assumed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  most  inter- 
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eating  political  fact  of  the  day.  For  a 
long  time  past  two  questions  have 
frequently  been  mooted — What  is  to 
become  of  Mr  Gladstone  ?  and  who 
is  to  be  the  future  leader  of  the  Libe- 
ral party  ?  It  seems  as  if  one  and  the 
same  answer  is  now  to  be  given  to 
both  of  these  questions.  Mr  Glad- 
stone is  bidding  for  the  lead  of  the 
Whigs  ;  and  were  it  not  that  his  cha- 
racter is  wanting  in  stability,  one 
might  predict  with  some  certainty, 
that  in  future  he  will  be  found 
leading  the  hosts  in  array  against 
his  ancient  allies.  Although  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
sult to  attribute  his  conduct  to  any 
but  the  most  sublime  motives,  it 
is  not  uncharitable  to  say  that 
even  the  best  of  men  sometimes 
contrive  to  make  their  principles 
square  with  their  desires.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Conservatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  things  have  devolved 
on  Mr  Gladstone.  We  all  know 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  instead  of 
devolving  on  him  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  that  statesman  who  had  most 
distinguished  himself  for  opposition 
to  Peel.  Who  can  wonder  that  the 
favourite  disciple  of  the  great  Tory 
chief  should  be  little  satisfied  with 
the  turn  which  events  had  taken  ? 
All  his  sympathies  are  on  the  Con- 
servative side  of  the  House,  but  it 
was  to  be  expected  neither  that  he 
should  serve  under  Mr  Disraeli  who 
had  robbed  him  of  his  crown,  nor 
that  Mr  Disraeli,  who  had  with  great 
ability  and  self-denial  led  the  Con- 
servatives in  the  days  of  their  ad- 
versity, should  be  dethroned  to  make 
way  for  him.  Mr  Gladstone  long 
vacillated,  but  every  day  made  it 
clearer  that  there  was  a  place  for 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
for  the  Liberals  were  in  want  of  a 
parliamentary  leader.  Lord  Palmer- 
Bton  is  an  old  man,  and  must  soon 
give  way.  Lord  John  Russell  is 
never  again  likely  to  lead  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  may  ere  long  seek 
for  a  dignified  retirement  amid  the 
gildings  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Who  is  to  succeed  these  renowned 
leaders?  Not  Cobden,  nor  yet  Bright. 
There  is  certainly  an  opening  for  an 
aspiring  politician,  and  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  Did  higher  for  the  post  than 
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any  other  statesman,  Of  great  elo- 
quence, of  considerable  experience, 
he  is  probably  more  fit  for  the  work 
than  any  other  public  man  that  could 
be  named ;  and  while  his  Conservative 
reputation  is  sure  to  conciliate  the 
confidence  of  the  moderate  Whigs, 
his  eager  acceptance  of  Manchester 
theories  has  inspired  the  enthusiasm 
of  advanced  Radicals.  He  now  sits 
on  the  Treasury  bench  virtually 
though  not  nominally  leading  the 
House  of  Commons ;  on  his  left 
hand  sit  that  noble  pair  of  Whigs 
whom  he  has  honoured  with  his 
protection,  and  whom  he  sustains 
m  office ;  on  his  right  hand  are 
Mr  Milner  Gibson  who  lies  on  his 
bosom,  and  lower  down  below  the 
gangway,  the  Member  for  Birming- 
ham, on  whom,  in  all  the  ardour 
of  a  first  love,  he  spends  much 
billing  and  cooing.  Mr  Gladstone 
has  such  a  talent  for  casuistry,  and 
such  a  celebrity  for  straining  at  a 
gnat  when  swallowing  a  camel,  that 
one  must  not  forget  now  irksome  it 
will  be  for  a  man  of  his  peculiar 
tastes  to  keep  on  terms  with  his  pre- 
sent party  in  a  Parliament  elected  by 
the  six-pound  householders  (and  cer- 
tainly he  will  not  lead  that  party  long 
as  the  representative  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity) ;  but  even  thus  admitting 
the  possibility  of  his  return  to  his 
ancient  friends,  for  the  present  he 
seems  to  have  settled  down  for  ever 
into  the  Whig -Radical  ranks — the 
envy  of  the  Whigs,  the  admiration 
of  Manchester,  a  mystery  to  the 
Tories. 

He  is  a  mystery  to  more  than  the 
Tories.  Nine  men  in  ten  throughout 
the  country,  if  they  expressed  their 
real  opinion  of  him,  would  say  frankly 
that  the  secret  of  his  power  in  Par- 
liament is  quite  incomprehensible  to 
them,  and  that,  especially,  they  do 
not  understand  how  the  man  who 
makes  such  wordy  and  wire- drawn 
speeches  should  be  described  as  the 
most  eloquent  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  speeches,  certainly, 
are  not  very  readable  :  they  are  over- 
loaded with  ifs  and  buts — they  are 
a  perfect  wilderness  of  hypothetical 
statements, parenthetical  clauses,  and 
interminable  involutions  ;  and  if  they 
have  the  merit  of  lucidity,  that  lucid- 
ity is,  to  a  careful  reader  at  least, 
sadly  marred  by  an  extraordinary 
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tautology,  which  seems  to  cast  a 
doubt  on  the  meaning  of  words.  How 
is  it  possible  that  such  speeches 
should  take  the  House  of  Commons 
by  storm  1  The  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  rapid  utterance  and  impas- 
sioned manner  of  the  speaker.  Per- 
haps Mr  Gladstone  is  the  most  rapid 
speaker  of  the  day.  Something  was 
said  in  the  debate  on  the  Treaty  of 
the  blessings  conferred  on  human- 
kind by  the  man  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  previously 
there  had  been  only  one  ;  and  Mr 
Gladstone  is  supposed  to  have  done 
something  of  the  sort  in  his  fostering 
care  of  Manchester.  There  may  be 
some  doubt  as  to  this  ;  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly successful  in  achieving  an  ana- 
logous feat — the  forcing  of  two  words 
into  the  same  space  of  time,  which 
other  speakers  find  sufficient  only  for 
one.  He  is  the  despair  of  the  report- 
ers' gallery.  There  is  no  chance  of  his 
words  freezing  in  the  air,  as  they  are 
said  to  do  in  the  arctic  regions.  His 
speech  is  a  torrent,  and  the  tumult 
of  the  torrent  makes  us  forget  its 
defects.  When  Mr  Gladstone,  in 
his  characteristic  style,  says,  "  It  is 
usually  or  commonly  supposed,"  the 
tautology  that  in  an  ordinary  speaker 
would  be  intolerable,  is  forgotten  in 
the  rapidity  with  which,  spite  of  the 
redundance,  the  ground  is  traversed. 
His  great  quality  is  that  which  is 
familiarly  known  as  "go."  The  effect 
produced  by  this  "  go  "  is  something 
wonderful,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
that  mysterious  "action — action — 
action,"  which  we  are  told  is  the 
great  secret  of  oratorical  success, 
must  be  very  similar  to  what  is  now 
basely  termed  "go."  The  philoso- 
phers are  at  present  discussing,  in 
the  most  elaborate  manner,  the  laws 
of  projectiles— how  heavy  they  ought 
to  be,  how  hard  they  ought  to  be, 
and  with  what  velocity  they  ought 
to  be  discharged  through  the  air. 
Some  of  these  laws  apply  to  missiles 
of  a  very  different  kind,  and  we  have 
daily  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the 
momentum  with  which  a  speech 
strikes  an  audience  depends  far  less 
on  the  weight  of  matter  that  is  dis- 
charged than  on  the  force  spent  in 
the  discharge.  It  is  amazing  how 
far  platitudes  will  go,  and  how  hard 
they  will  hit,  if  the  speaker,  who  is 
loaded  with  them,  and  is  going  to 
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shoot  them  forth,  has  only  powder 
enough  in  his  barrel.  It  is  usual  for 
our  parliamentary  speakers,  in  both 
Houses  teo,  to  compliment  each 
other  highly  on  their  efforts;  but 
any  one  who  has  had  much  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  the  most  effec- 
tive speakers — Mr  Gladstone,  for 
example — will  be  apt  to  think  rather 
meanly  of  this  great  gift  of  speech, 
and  we  advise  no  one  who  would 
preserve  his  veneration  for  the  Brit- 
ish constitution  to  hear  much  par- 
liamentary eloquence.  John  Bull 
has  an  ugly  way  of  hating  show  and 
regarding  facts ;  and  if  he  is  carried 
away  by  a  rattling  speech,  he  goes 
home,  reflects  on  what  he  has  heard, 
and  quietly  asks  himself — what  was 
there  in  it  after  all  ?  We  doubt  whe- 
ther Mr  Gladstone's  speeches  would 
often  stand  this  test.  There  is  no  man 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  makes 
so  great  an  impression  while  he  is 
speaking,  and  few  men  who  leave  so 
little  permanent  impression  after  he 
has  ceased.  We  suspect  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  impression  which  he  makes 
while  he  is  on  his  legs  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  people  have  heard  his  ora- 
tory bepraised  as  if  it  were  almost 
Demosthenic  in  its  power  (though 
nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the 
terseness  of  Demosthenes  than  his 
long-winded  style,  and  the  mention 
of  the  Greek  orator's  name  in  such 
a  connection  only  shows  how  prone 
people  are  to  use  words  without 
meaning),  that  they  have  an  idea 
that  they  ought  to  be  impressed, 
and  so  get  up  a  false  feeling  of 
ecstasy  in  addition  to  the  real  feel- 
ing of  pleasure.  It  is  not  our  wish 
to  depreciate  any  one  so  highly  gifted 
as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
We  remember  that  he  has  in  times 
past  been  trusted  by  Conservatives ; 
and  though  the  Manchester  men  re- 
gard his  present  union  with  them  as 
eternal,  we  do  not  overlook  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  returning  to  older 
friends,  with  whom  he  nas  deeper 
sympathies.  We  conceive,  however, 
that  it  is  no  advantage  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  receive  such  fulsome  adula- 
tion as  the  men  of  his  present  party 
think  it  becoming  to  offer  to  him ; 
and  we  cannot  honestly  say  that  his 
orations  appear  to  us  to  be  ideals  of 
senatorial  eloquence.  That  he  makes 
a  great  impression  we  gladly  admit, 
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but  it  is  not  due  to  masterly  argu- 
ment and  finished  composition.  It 
is  due  to  the  possession  of  the  finest 
voice  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  to 
a  marvellous  command  of  words  ;  to 
a  fertility  of  idea  and  a  rapidity  of 
reasoning  which  is  quite  unrivalled  ; 
to  a  perfect  abandon  of  manner, 
which  is  singular  in  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  belongs  rather  to 
the  impassioned  style  of  a  Dissenting 
minister. 

What  we  mean  by  this  last  trait 
'will  be  easily  explained  in  a  single 
example.  It  is  known  that  Gladstone 
is  up,  and  the  House,  which  previ- 
ously had  been  thinned,  begins  to 
crowd.  The  seats  are  soon  filled. 
Behind  the  Treasury  Benches  sits, 
in  his  usual  attitude,  with  his  hat 
over  his  eyes  and  his  hands  crossed 
upon  his  stick,  the  burly  figure  of 
the  Graham,  immersed  in  thought. 
There  is  Arthur  Kinnaird,  with  his 
pleasant  smile,  and  busy  expectant 
look.  Edward  Ellice,  and  Buncombe, 
and  Monckton  Mimes,  and  many  more, 
are  crowded  some  what  inconveniently 
behind  the  Chancellor ;  while  below 
the  gangway,  Bright  sits  squat  in  his 
place,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  sprawls  on  the 
bench  as  if  he  had  exhausted  every 
sensation.  There  is  a  crush  about 
the  doors,  and  the  members  are  peer- 
ing over  each  other's  shoulders,  anx- 
iously leaning  forward  to  catch  every 
word,  and  to  applaud  every  sentence. 
In  the  galleries,  but  especially  in  the 
galleries  opposite  the  orator,  there  are 
peers  and  members  huddled  together ; 
those  in  the  back  benches  standing 
up  in  eager  attitudes  that  make  one 
pity  their  spinal  columns,  but  most 
of  all  the  vertebrae  of  their  elongated 
necks.  Lord  Granville  has  his  hands 
crossed  upon  the  railing,  and  his 
mouth  leaning  upon  his  hands,  while 
he  gazes  intently  on  the  scene.  Calm 
over  the  clock  rises  the  white  head  of 
the  American  Minister ;  and  a  little  to 
the  side  the  ample  forehead  of  Per- 
signy  keeps  watch  over  the  debate. 
Gladstone  addresses  this  audience  at 
first  quietly  enough.  He  stands  in 
his  favourite  position  by  the  side  of 
the  large  box,  nis  left  arm  leaning  on 
it,  while  his  right  arm  saws  the  air. 
Suddenly  he  gets  more  inspired  and 
swings  both  his  arms.  He  addresses 
the  men  below  the  gangway  ;  he  ap- 
peals to  Mr  Speaker;  he  points  to 
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the  Opposition  ;  he  wheels  round  and 
looks  at  his  friends  on  the  seats  be- 
hind him.  Facing  the  Opposition 
once  more,  he  clasps  his  hands— he 
clasps  them  over  his  head — he  brings 
them  down  with  a  whack  on  the 
box  before  him.  Then  comes  a 
change  in  his  discourse.  He  buries 
his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  coat- 
tails  ;  he  brings  these  coat-tails  and 
pockets  rouna  till  his  hands  rest  on 
nis  hips,  to  the  Graham  and  other 
friends  behind  :  and  that  the  Opposi- 
tion may  equally  benefit,  he  jumps 
round,  and  affectionately  addresses 
the  gentlemen  who  sit  behind  him. 
To  appreciate  the  full  effect  of  such 
an  attitude,  one  must  remember  that 
our  statesmen  on  the  front  benches 
in  rising  to  speak  have  always  been 
nervously  anxious  about  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  coat-tails.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  used  to  arrange  his  coat  most 
carefully  before  he  opened  his  mouth ; 
and  Mr  Disraeli,  who  in  his  day 
made  some  little  fun  out  of  Sir 
Robert's  practice,  now  finds,  that 
when  he  occupies  the  same  bench,  he 
must  be  equally  fidgety  as  to  the 
protection  of  that  portion  of  the  body 
which  fashion,  if  not  nature,  has  cov- 
ered with  caudal  appendages.  Mr 
Gladstone,  in  the  most  wonderful 
way,  lifts  his  coat-tails  as  if  he  were 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire — 
as  if  these  portly  personages  behind 
him  were  so  many  blazing  fagots 
intended  to  warm  him  into  life. 

It  is  to  a  forgetfulness  of  this  kind 
that  we  referred,  when  we  described 
his  manner  as  partaking  of  those 
extravagances  which  we  see  in  Dis- 
senting ministers,  and  which  in  them 
are  so  effective.  To  us  who  can 
look  at  the  exhibition  in  cold  blood, 
it  is  of  course  very  absurd ;  but  to 
the  audience  that  accept  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  speaker,  that  hang 
on  his  words,  that  regard  him  as  an 
oracle,  these  little  forgetfulnesses 
have  their  effect  in  heightening  the 
orator's  influence— they  are  regarded 
as  signs  of  an  absorbed  mind— they 
are  proofs  that  the  speaker  is  no  more 
master  of  himself,  but  is  indeed  pos- 
sessed by  his  theme  :  the  habit  is  in- 
fectious, the  audience  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  secret  influence,  and 
they  are  carried  away  by  the  assur- 
ance and  self-forgetfulness  of  the 
performer.  In  this  respect,  there  is 
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nobody  in  Parliament  who  can  be 
compared  with  Mr  Gladstone.  Mr 
Bernal  Osborne  has  described  him  as 
a  Bed  Indian  in  debate  ;  and  that 
epithet  is  not  a  bad  one.  The  Red 
Indian  is  a  glorious  animal ;  and  Mr 
Gladstone's  oratorical  success  seems 
to  depend,  to  a  very  large  extent,  on 
certain  physical  excellencies.  We 
have  already  indicated  as  much,  in 
stating  that,  while  his  speeches  are 
all-powerful  for  the  moment,  the  im- 
pression they  make  on  the  mind  is 
evanescent.  Who  remembers  a  speech 
of  Mr  Gladstone's1?  who  can  quote  any 
of  his  expressions  1  We  cannot  call 
to  mind  a  single  phrase  which  he  has 
originated,  and  which  has  taken  fast 
hold  of  the  popular  mind.  In  tem- 
porary effect,  both  Mr  Disraeli  and 
Mr  Bright  are  supposed  to  rank  after 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
and  they  have  never  attained  his 
marvellous  successes  in  influencing 
the  votes  of  the  House.  But  who 
cannot  call  to  mind  dozens  of  their 
phrases,  which  have  become  house- 
hold words — formulas  of  thought, 
and  the  watchwords  of  party  ?  Here 
Mr  Gladstone's  resemblance  to  the 
Red  Indian  appears  in  a  very 
strong  light.  He  rises  in  his  place, 
and  we  see  before  us  the  splendid 
savage  bounding  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
House — the  swift  of  foot,  the  eagle- 
eye,  the  voice  that  rings  like  the 
sound  of  victory,  the  manly  presence 
that  reminds  us  of  a  chieftain.  What 
is  it  that  we  see,  and  what  is  it  that 
we  hear  1 — It  is  the  chieftain  of  the 
Sioux  singing  his  war-song  and  danc- 
ing his  war-dance  with  the  most 
intense  enthusiasm.  The  perform- 
ance is  a  most  exciting  one ;  we  are 
carried  away  by  the  animal  riot  of 
the  exhibition ;  there  is  a  peculiar 
influence  upon  us  ;  we  are  all  ready 
to  join  in  the  chorus,  to  shout  for 
war,  and  to  dance  the  dance  of  the 
Sioux  when  the  war-paint  lies  bright 
upon  their  cheeks.  Travellers  tell 
us  that  there  is  nothing  so  inspiring 
as  such  a  dance  and  such  a  song,  but 
when  it  is  all  over  a  stranger  won- 
ders what  it  is  all  about — is  not 
able  to  account  for  his  feelings,  and 
is  rather  disposed  to  laugh  at  him- 
self for  yielding  so  blindly  to  a 
physical  excitement.  With  all  defer- 
ence to  those  who  describe  Mr 
Gladstone  as  the  first  orator  of  the 
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day,  we  venture  to  say  that  this 
Indian  illustration,  although  it  does 
not  represent  the  whole  truth,  gives 
a  very  good  idea  of  much  of  the 
success  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  attained.  What  would 
his  speeches  be  without  his  "go1?" 
His  speeches  are  not  seldom  con- 
trasted with  those  of  Mr  Disraeli, 
who,  from  his  being  sometimes  de- 
ficient in  "go,"  invites  the  depre- 
ciatory comparisons  of  those  who 
swear  by  Gladstone.  We  hope  that 
we  can  treat  of  this  question  on 
purely  critical  grounds  and  without 
any  party  bias.  We  believe  that  the 
most  impartial  judges  will  agree  with 
us  in  thinking  that,  however  great 
may  be  Mr  Gladstone's  present  as- 
cendancy in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr  Disraeli's  speeches  will  gener- 
ally bear  a  closer  examination.  Mr 
Disraeli  scarcely  ever  opens  his 
mouth  without  letting  fall  some  re- 
markable expression,  without  pro- 
pounding some  novel  fact,  or  with- 
out starting  some  original  and  subtle 
argument  in  which  we  see  distinctly 
the  man  of  genius.  Mr  Gladstone 
has  his  excellencies,  but  they  are  not 
of  this  character.  They  are  summed 
up  in  the  words — readiness,  rapidity, 
and  rage.  These  are  marvellous 
qualities,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  rash- 
ness ;  but  we  protest  against  the 
assumption  that  qualities  such  as 
these  are  sufficient  to  constitute 
oratory  entitled  to  be  described  as 
transcendent.  To  those  who  speak 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  speeches  as  tran- 
scendent and  Demosthenic,  we  would 
put  the  simple  question :  Whether 
any  one  could  possibly  regard  them 
as  models  of  argument  or  composi- 
tion, and  would  think  it  worth  while 
to  analyse  them,  reason  by  reason  and 
phrase  by  phrase  1  We  imagine  that 
Mr  Gladstone's  eloquence  would  be 
much  more  truthfully  described  as 
refined  rant.  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
taken. The  public  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  refinement  and  rant  are  in- 
compatible. They  suppose  that  a 
ranter  must  be  an  ignorant,  vulgar 
fellow,  who  succeeds  only  by  roaring. 
And  at  first  sight  we  have  little 
doubt  that  some  persons  will  see 
only  a  paradox  in  the  assertion  that 
a  gentleman, — who  moves  in  the 
highest  circles  of  society,  who  is 
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skilled  in  the  elaboration  of  facts  House  of  Commons 
and  figures,  and  who  has  been  so 
highly  educated  that  he  is  chosen 
to  represent  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford;— astonishes  the  members  for 
the  manufacturing  boroughs  by  the 
Latin  he  quotes,  and  sends  forth 
three  great  volumes  on  the  most 


celebrated  poet  of  antiquity, — should 
be  guilty  of  rant.  Is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets  1  And  is  Glad- 
stone also  among  the  ranters  1  We 
mean  seriously  what  we  say.  We 
are  not  of  those  who  subscribe  to 
the  vulgar  dictum  that  the  test  of 
eloquence  is  the  momentary  effect 
which  it  produces.  If  that  were  a 
correct  test,  then  indeed  the  Whit- 
fields,  the  Spurgeons,  the  Punshons, 
and  the  Gladstones,  would  be  the 
greatest  of  all  orators,  for  the  effect 
whicli  they  produce  is  quite  mar- 
vellous. But  read  their  orations — 
or,  still  better,  read  what  they  are 
pleased  to  write  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  then  say  whether  there  is 
anything  in  their  thoughts,  or  in 
their  manner  of  expression,  which 
entitles  these  men  to  be  regarded  as 
the  greatest  masters  of  persuasive 
thought  and  eloquent  language.  We 
have  read  Mr  Gladstone's  works 
on  the  connection  of  Church  and 
State,  and  on  Homer.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  argument  is  as  shadowy, 
and  the  language  as  vague  and  flab- 
by, as  it  can  well  be ;  and  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  work  is 
now  regarded  as  a  mistake  even 
by  the  author.  In  the  latter  there 
is  displayed  a  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  an  amazing  fertility  of  ideas; 
but  the  ideas  are  the  merest  fancies ; 
the  criticism  goes  for  nothing  in  the 
world  of  letters,  and  if  it  had  pro- 
ceeded from  any  man  less  famous, 
would  have  been  considered  beneath 
contempt ;  the  writing  is  extremely 
vicious,  and  the  general  impression 
which  the  work  gives  is  best  conveyed 
in  the  words  used  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  when  addressing  a  young 
man  who  was  rather  proud  of  his 
acquirements — "  Sir,  you  have  been 
educated  above  your  mind."  Depend 
upon  it,  the  man  who  is  more  remark- 
able for  fertility  than  for  strength  of 
thought,  who  relies  more  on  the 
abundance  than  on  the  felicity  of 
his  diction,  and  who  carries  away  the 
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rapidity  of  his  utterance  than  by  the 
force  of  his  genius,  is,  it  may  be,  in- 
deed a  great  power,  but  certainly  not 
the  greatest  of  living  orators.  De- 
pend upon  it,  the  predominance  of 
Mr  Gladstone  in  such  a  sober  assem- 
bly of  practical  men  as  is  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  pervading  influence  of  Rant.  The 
rant  that  tells  upon  miners  and  other 
poor  men  is  combined  with  passion- 
ate appeals,  stamping  feet,  bellowing 
lungs,  and  curious  facial  manifesta- 
tions. The  rant  that  prevails  with 
the  House  of  Commons  must  be  com- 
bined with  musical  voice  and  graceful 
manner,  with  scholarly  tastes  and  sta- 
tistical touches,  with  business  habits 
and  argumentative  style. 

The  difference  between  the  two 
principal  orators  in  Parliament  was 
verv  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  duel 
which  they  fought  on  the  question  of 
the  Budget.  On  that  preliminary 
discussion  raised  by  Mr  Disraeli  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  debate 
should  proceed,  the  leader  of  Oppo- 
sition introduced  his  motion  in  a 
speech  of  great  ability,  defending  it 
on  grounds  that,  to  our  mind,  were 
convincing,  and  were  at  least  so  far 
successful,  that  Ministers  were  ulti- 
mately forced  to  concede  to  the  House 
of  Commons  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  Treaty  by  itself.  Mr 
Disraeli's  manner  on  this  occasion, 
however,  was  hesitating,  and  exhibit- 
ed very  little  of  his  usual  "  go."  It  is 
not  easy  to  get  up  an  excitement  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
best  speaking  at  the  commencement 
of  a  debate  before  dinner  seldom 
rises  above  the  level  of  calm  narra- 
tive. As  the  speech  wound  its  slow 
length  along,  it  was  observed  that 
Mr  Gladstone  was  more  excited  than 
he  usually  is  when  his  adversary  is 
speaking.  The  manner  which  he 
usually  affects  when  listening  to  Mr 
Disraeli  is  that  of  indifference.  He 
throws  his  head  back,  stretches  out 
his  feet,  and  to  the  spectator,  at  a 
little  distance,  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  sound  sleeper.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  more  excited,  and  started  to 
his  feet  the  moment  Mr  Disraeli  had 
sat  down.  In  the  very  first  sentence 
which  he  uttered  there  was  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  Red  Indian  ;  the  toma- 
hawk was  brandished  in  the  most 
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exciting  style  ;  and  everybody  knew 
that  there  was  to  be  a  grand  perform- 
ance. Persons  speak  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's speech  in  bringing  forward 
the  Budget  as  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful displays  to  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  ever  listened.  It  was 
a  very  good  speech,  but  there  was 
nothing  wonderful  about  it,  for  it 
was  simply  a  level  of  skilful  narra- 
tion that  had  been  carefully  prepared. 
The  feat  has  been  performed  many 
times  already,  and  will  be  performed 
many  times  again.  The  speech  in 
answer  to  Mr  Disraeli  in  this  debate 
was  very  different.  In  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation  there  has 
no  speech  been  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  which  there  was  such 
a  rushing  eloquence,  such  a  rage  of 
words.  Its  "  go"  was  incomparable. 
There  was  not  even  time  to  cheer. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  only  five  minutes  to 
spare,  and  into  that  space  had  to 
crowd  the  entire  dictionary.  He 
seemed  to  be  speaking  against  time, 
and  the  pace  reminded  one  of  no- 
thing so  much  as  the  last  half-mile 
of  the  Derby.  He  kept  this  up  for 
a  good  hour.  He  swept  on  like  a 
hurricane,  the  House,  as  he  tore  on, 
rising  to  catch  every  word.  Never 
was  there  such  excitement,  and  the 
only  man  who  appeared  to  be  un- 
moved was  the  Bed  Indian's  victim, 
who  sat  as  usual  with  his  arms  fold- 
ed, with  his  eyes  down,  and  with  his 
countenance  unaltered.  Most  other 
members  keep  their  hats  on,  and  the 
play  of  their  features  is  concealed  by 
the  shadow  thrown  from  the  light 
above.  He,  on  the  contrary,  sits 
always  with  his  hat  off,  but  motion- 
less as  a  statue,  not  a  limb  shifting 
its  position,  not  a  muscle  of  his  face 
quivering;  and  on  this  occasion, 
although  he  knew  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  replying,  he  bore  the  attack 
of  his  antagonist  with  a  coldness  that 
was  sublime,  if  we  remember  that 
Mr  Gladstone,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
admirers,  was  supposed  to  have 
scalped  and  scarified  and  settled  for 
ever  the  leader  of  Opposition.  The 
impression  thus  conveyed,  however, 
was  derived  less  from  the  arguments 
than  from  the  tone  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Ever  since  Mr 
Disraeli  succeeded  in  his  exposure  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  in  obtaining  the 
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confidence  of  the  Conservatives,  Mr 
Gladstone  and  the  Peelites  have 
assumed  towards  him  a  contemptu- 
ous manner,  which  is  more  intelli- 
gible than  praiseworthy.  This  con- 
temptuous manner,  that  says  nothing 
but  means  much,  is  a  good  weapon 
for  a  time,  and  it  has  been  used  so 
well  by  the  Peelites,  that  their  fol- 
lowers in  the  press  have  made  a  dead 
set  against  Mr  Disraeli,  have  calum- 
niated him  in  the  most  disgraceful 
way,  and  have  described  the  leader, 
who  has  won  the  confidence  of  the 
proudest  party  in  England,  as  if  he 
were  the  most  profligate  and  unprin- 
cipled man  alive.  Mr  Disraeli  has 
never  condescended  to  reply  to  these 
slanders,  and  he  has  met  the  con- 
tempt of  Mr  Gladstone  with  a 
conciliating  manner.  Small  people 
imagine  that  if  a  calumny  is  un- 
answered, it  must  be  true,  and  that 
if  Mr  Disraeli  has  shown  some 
anxiety  to  conciliate  his  rival,  it  is 
from  fear.  There  is  no  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  whom  the  leader 
of  the  Conservatives  need  fear,  but, 
as  leader,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  do  all  that  in  him  lies  to  keep 
the  party  together.  It  was  a  neces- 
sity of  his  position  that  he  should 
be  conciliating ;  and  it  Avas  the  pri- 
vilege of  his  position  that  he  could 
afford  to  be  conciliating  even  to  men 
who  treated  him  as  the  Grahams, 
the  Gladstones,  and  the  Sidney  Her- 
berts have  done.  It  was  in  the  old 
contemptuous  manner  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  replied  to 
Mr  Disraeli.  There  was  exultation 
in  his  voice  ;  there  was  an  intensity 
of  hate  in  his  speech,  of  which  the 
printed  report  conveys  but  a  poor 
idea.  He  covered  the  speech  of  his 
opponent  with  ridicule  ;  he  used  the 
most  unfair  arguments  ;  and  fairly 
sneered  down  the  foe.  To  show  to 
what  lengths  he  went  in  determining 
to  snatch  a  victory  at  whatever  cost, 
we  advert  to  the  only  points  which 
drew  a  syllable  of  remonstrance  from 
Mr  Disraeli.  On  two  several  occa- 
sions Mr  Gladstone  was  making 
mince-meat  of  the  representation 
which  Mr  Disraeli  had  given  of  Pitt's 
conduct  in  1787  ;  he  showed  trium- 
phantly that  Mr  Disraeli  was  simply 
caricaturing  Pitt.  This  was  rather 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  for  it  so 
happened  that  the  Opposition  leader 
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had  only  quoted  Pitt's  description  of 
his  conduct  in  Pitt's  own  words.  Mr 
Disraeli  accordingly  rose  to  state 
that  the  description  with  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  so 
mightily  amused  and  indignant  was 
Pitt's  own.  Nothing  daunted,  Mr 
Gladstone  at  once  pooh-poohed  Pitt, 
denied  that  the  Hansard  of  that  day 
is  trustworthy,  declared  that  Pitts 
acts  belie  his  words,  and  proceeded 
to  pour  more  contempt  on  the  head 
of  nis  antagonist.  He  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded for  the  time.  It  is  wonderful 
on  what  slight  grounds  opinions  are 
formed,  and  votes  are  determined. 
Mr  Disraeli  had  delivered  a  speech 
which  was  well  argued,  but  which 
had  little  "go."  Mr  Gladstone  de- 
livered a  speech  in  which  the  argu- 
ments were  extremely  fallacious,  but 
were  driven  home  with  incomparable 
"  go."  He  took  the  House  by  storm, 
and  retained  it  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening.  It  was  a  physical  rather 
than  an  intellectual  impression  which 
he  had  created.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, even  at  this  short  distance  of 
time,  to  state  what  was  the  gist  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  speech.  It  was  a 
sensation  rather  than  a  demonstra- 
tion which  he  had  made ;  but  the 
sensation  was  tremendous. 

In  the  first  exchange  of  shots,  Mr 
Gladstone  evidently  had  the  best  of 
it.  With  that  fine  combative  in- 
stinct which  distinguishes  the  House 
of  Commons,  everybody  knew  that 
Mr  Disraeli  must  retaliate,  and  was 
anxious  to  see  the  end  of  the  fight.  He 
would  have  a  chance  on  the  Budget 
debate,  which  was  immediately  to  fol- 
low, and  everybody  was  anxious  to 
know  how  he  would  deliver  his  fire. 
Tuesday  night  came,  when  the  debate 
was  opened,  but  the  speakers  were 
second-rate,  and  the  speeches  were 
more  remarkable  for  Bunkum  than 
for  eloquence.  The  debate  was  con- 
tinued on  Thursday,  but  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  were  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  Bright,  and  Mr  Whiteside. 
On  Friday  night  it  was  known  that 
the  vote  would  be  taken ;  this  was 
to  be  the  great  night ;  now  or  never 
Mr  Disraeli  would  have  his  chance. 
Now,  Friday  is  an  awful  night  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  so  very 
dreary,  that  only  a  fortnight  ago,  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  evening,  the 
House,  in  despair,  asked  Mr  Bou- 
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verie  to  sing  a  song.  On  the  motion 
made  every  week  on  that  evening, 
that  the  House  at  its  rising  adjourn 
till  Monday,  the  various  members 
exercise,  to  an  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent, the  right  of  asking  questions 
and  raising  small  discussions.  Mr 
Bouverie  has  distinguished  himself 
by  opposition  to  the  practice,  and 
on  the  night  in  question  rose  to 
point  out  how  extremely  miscel- 
laneous the  discussion  had  been,  and 
how  provokingly  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  wasted. 
The  discussions  were  BO  miscel- 
laneous, that  they  reminded  him  of 
nothing  so  much  as  Albert  Smith's 
song,  which  is  an  omnium  gatherum 
of  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  Here 
arose  cries  of  "  Sing,  sing."  The 
House  of  Commons  is  to  be  excused 
for  thus  demanding  a  song,  inasmuch 
as  lately  it  has  been  listening  to  an 
enormous  amount  of  idle  talk  from 
callow  members  anxious  to  try  their 
wings ;  but  Mr  Bouverie  was  singu- 
larly unlucky  in  being  the  particular 
member  requested  to  sing.  Unlucky, 
we  say,  for  that  half-weeping  speech 
of  his,  in  which  he  bewailed,  in  ac- 
cents dolorous,  the  pitiable  fate  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  when,  on  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet,  the 
Whigs  revolted  from  his  rule,  is  not 
yet  forgotten ;  and  it  is  rather  hard 
upon  a  member  to  have  two  such 
facts  recorded  of  him,  that  having 
delivered  the  most  lachrymose  speech 
of  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  any  recollection,  he  should,  on 
another  occasion,  have  tempted  the 
conscript  fathers  of  the  nation  to 
ask  him  for  a  song. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  and 
we  are  here  only  concerned  to  note 
that  sad  was  the  disappointment  of 
those  who,  on  the  evening  of  Friday 
the  24th  of  February,  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons  expecting 
that  the  debate  would  forthwith  be 
resumed.  The  mysterious  question- 
ings and  miscellaneous  discussions 
went  on  as  usual,  and  members  went 
home  to  dinner,  returning  about  nine 
o'clock,  to  find  that  several  gentle- 
men had  spoken,  and  that  now  Mr 
Thomas  Baring  had  the  ear  of  the 
House.  Milner  Gibson  rose  to  reply, 
— and  then  a  horrible  thought  was 
suggested — why,  the  vote  cannot  be 
taken  to-night,  for  there  will  not  be 
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time  for  the  discharge  of  the  great 
guns.  The  feeling  was  confirmed 
when,  as  it  was  wearing  late,  Mr  Wai- 
pole  got  up  to  follow  Milner  Gibson ; 
only  just  then  the  news  went  round 
the  House  that  the  debate  was  actu- 
ally to  close  that  night ;  that  the  ar- 
rangements had  been  made ;  that  Mr 
Gladstone  was  to  follow  Walpole; 
that  Disraeli  was  to  tread  on  Glad- 
stone's heels,  and  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  to  wind  up.  When  Mr  Wal- 
pole commenced  his  speech,  Mr  Glad- 
stone walked  out  of  the.lHouse  and 
returned  very  quickly.  He  was  soon 
called  upon  to  speak,  and  he  made 
one  of  his  best  speeches — not,  indeed, 
to  be  compared  with  the  display  of 
the  Monday  previous,  but  still  a  very 
good  one.  Like  all  Mr  Gladstone's 
speeches,  it  takes  no  hold  of  the  me- 
mory, but  was  simply  calculated  for 
momentary  effect,  producing  a  vivid 
sympathy  rather  than  a  solid  convic- 
tion. The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  it,  however,  was  the  intense  ar- 
rogance and  irritability  which  it  dis- 
played. The  sort  of  argument  which 
he  seemed  to  think  worthy  of  apply- 
ing to  the  scruples  of  his  opponents 
was  a  kick ;  and  his  arrogant  expres- 
sions of  superiority  drew  from  the 
Conservatives  many  ironical  cheers 
and  many  angry  cries  of  "  No,  no." 
Mr  Gladstone  replied  to  these  inter- 
ruptions with  an  irritation  that  made 
Ms  opponents  still  more  ironical  in 
their  cheers;  and  at  last  he  fairly 
bade  them  be  silent,  for  as  their  leader 
was  to  follow  him  in  debate,  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
articulately  their  otherwise  unintelli- 
gible objections. 

Mr  Disraeli  rose  to  translate  the  in- 
dignant negatives  of  bis  friends  be- 
hind him,  and  in  spite  of  the  disadvan- 
tage of  rising  to  reply  at  a  very  late 
hour,  delivered  one  of  his  finest  ora- 
tions, in  which  he  gave  a  lesson  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
he  will  never  forget.  Mr  Disraeli 
has  not  many  friends  in  the  news- 
paper press,  which,  with  the  unhappy 
envy  of  authorship,  generally  judges 
of  men  who  have  forsaken  literature 
for  politics  with  extraordinary  seve- 
rity. The  consequence  of  this  has 
been  that  the  public  has  not  heard 
much  of  Mr  Disraeli's  grand  effort 
on  the  night  of  the  vote  on  the 
Budget,  to  which  result  another  cause 


also  contributed,  namely,  the  fact 
that  at  so  late  an  hour  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press  who  usually  describe 
these  scenes-  have  not  a  moment  of 
leisure,  but  are  busily  engaged  in  the 
transcription  of  their  notes.  Each 
reporter  goes  into  his  box  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  if  the  speaking  is 
poor,  he  may  transcribe  in  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  all  that  is  worth 
reporting  from  his  notes ;  after  which, 
before  his  turn  comes  round  to  enter 
the  box  again,  he  has  a  considerable 
period  of  leisure  for  observing  the 
course  of  debate.  But  after  a  series 
of  speeches  from  such  men  as  Bar- 
ing, Gibson,  Walpole,  and  Gladstone, 
every  one  of  them  is  engaged ;  what 
they  took  down  in  short  hand  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  they  have  to 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  transcrib- 
ing into  long  hand,  and  they  have 
not  a  moment  to  spare.  If  any  of 
them  return  to  the  gallery,  it  is  only 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  take  down 
at  railway  speed  Mr  Disraeli's  words, 
and  to  be  off  again,  without  having 
the  chance  of  estimating  the  speech 
as  a  whole.  Therefore  it  is  that  no 
description  of  it  has  been  given  in 
the  newspapers.  Nevertheless  it 
was  a  masterpiece.  It  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  statesmanlike  logic  ;  it 
was  a  masterpiece  of  dignified  in- 
vective; and  it  was  delivered  with 
a  rush  that  made  the  ministerialists 
start  in  their  seats,  and  made  the  whole 
House  hold  its  breath.  The  ministe- 
rialists probably  supposed  that  Mr 
Disraeli  had  no  more  life  in  him 
after  the  blow  which  he  had  received 
from  "  the  Downing  Street  Pet,"  and 
expected  that  the  only  reply  possible 
for  him  was  one  of  small  personali- 
ties. On  the  contrary,  they  were 
forced  to  admit  that  his  reply  was 
statesmanlike,  dignified,  and  admir- 
ably conceived.  We  believe  that  it 
was  even  more  than  this — that  it 
was  crushing,  and  that  hereafter  that 
speech  will  be  studied  and  quoted  as 
a  capital  exposure  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
financial  schemes  and  political  aims. 
The  argument  was  this  : — You  are 
going  to  pass  an  experimental  Budget 
of  great  danger  to  the  country,  on 
the  faith  of  another  grand  budget 
which  the  same  Chancellor  proposed 
immediately  before  the  Russian  war. 
I  will  show  you  that  his  financial 
scheme  was  a  tremendous  failure, 
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and  that  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman 
is  not  worthy  of  your  confidence. 
Mr  Disraeli,  accordingly,  criticised 
both  the  Budget  of  the  present  year, 
and  its  fellow  of  the  year  1853,  and 
in  a  few  sentences  of  highly  polished 
sarcasm  laid  bare  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  his  antagonist,  while,  for  a 
time,  he  reposes  under  the  mitis 
sapientia  of  the^Noble  Secretary,  and 
the  calm  patience  of  the  Noble  Pre- 
mier. It  was  done  in  his  happiest 
style,  and  in  the  best  taste.  Nothing 
could  be  more  severe,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  a  complete  contrast 
to  the  arrogant  and  somewhat  bully- 
ing manner  with  which  Mr  Gladstone 
thinks  it  worthy  of  himself  to  treat 
his  opponents.  The1  effect  on  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
marked,  as  before  now  the  castiga- 
tion  administered  by  Mr  Disraeli 
has  evidently  been  felt  by  others. 
Taking  the  tone  from  the  Peelites, 
who,  in  their  natural  jealousy  of  Mr 
Disraeli,  seemed  willing  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  alone  of  their  party  the 
possession  of  political  honour,  and  to 
represent  the  Conservative  leader  as 
void  at  once  of  ability  and  sincerity, 
Sir  Charles  Wood  ventured,  on  one 
occasion,  to  indulge  in  the  insolence 
which  in  him,  at  least,  was  inexcus- 
able. Mr  Disraeli  replied  in  a  speech 
which  made  Sir  C.  Wood  hide  his 
diminished  head,  and  taught  him 
never  again  to  repeat  such  folly.  The 
next  individual  whom  the  Conser- 
vative leader  castigated  was  that 
member  of  the  Peelite  party  who  had 
least  sympathy  with  the  Tories,  and 
had  most  evidently  gone  over  to  the 
Radicals — Sir  James  Graham ;  and, 
immediately  after  the  last  election, 
that  worthy  Baronet  got  such  a  fla- 
gellation as  he  probably  never  re- 
ceived in  his  life,  as  on  either  side  of 
the  House"  was  said  to  have  been 
richly  merited,  and  as  will  no  doubt 
hereafter  compel  him  to  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  his  head.  Mr  Gladstone 
is  the  last  of  his  opponents  to  whom 
Mr  Disraeli  has  given  a  lesson  in 
civility,  and  that  lesson  is  all  the 
more  likely  to  be  instructive,  inas- 
much as  it  rather  indicated  what  Mr 
Disraeli  could  say  if  he  were  so  in- 
clined, than  fully  stated  the  case.  The 
leader  of  the  Opposition  rather  un- 
masked a  formidable  battery,  whose 
existence  was  previously  unsuspect- 
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ed,  than  opened  full  fire  upon  his  an- 
tagonist Whether  from  fear,  from 
policy,  or  from  general  admiration, 
Mr  Gladstone  has  hitherto  been  safe 
from  attack  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  interpretation  put  upon 
this  silence  has  been  —  here  is  the 
immaculate  member,  here  is  the  un- 
sullied statesman,  here  is  the  perfect 
man ;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
was  taken  aback,  the  members  were 
almost  aghast,  when  the  spell  was 
suddenly  broken,  and  the  favourite, 
the  unapproachable,  the  unassailable 
orator,  was  bare  and  exposed  to  the 
lash  of  Mr  Disraeli. 

Nothing  could  be  happier,  we  re- 
repeat,  than  the  manner  in'which  Mr 
Disraeli  administered  his  rebuke. 
With  a  satirical  genius,  he  knows 
that  satire  is  a  dangerous  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  a  political  leader.  He 
won  his  way  to  political  distinction 
by  successful  satire,  and  ever  since 
he  has  been  anxious  above  all  things 
to  sheathe  that  weapon.  Avoid- 
ing sarcasm  in  the  most  marked 
way,  he  has  been  inclined  rather  to 
err  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  to 
be  too  complimentary.  It  is  gener- 
ally in  pure  self-defence  that  he  now 
indulges  in  the  satirical  vein,  and  his 
attack  on  Mr  Gladstone  meant  this  : 
"My  good  sir,  now  that  you  have 
cut  the  Conservatives,  let  us  have 
no  more  nonsense.  I  have  patiently 
endured  a  good  deal  from  you  and 
your  set,  but  now  that  you  are  on 
these  benches,  I  will  endure  it  no 
more.  I  have  in  my  time  attacked  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  you  know  how  far  I 
contributed  to  discredit  his  authority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  am  a 
stronger  man  now  than  I  was  then, 
and  you  are  not  so  big  a  man  to  con- 
tend with  as  Peel  was.  I  think  I 
can  give  you  a  fall  if  you  wish  it. 
I  have  my  old  scimitar  here,  and  to 
show  that  it  is  keen  as  ever,  while 
my  arm  is  more  skilful  than  before, 
I  will  give  you  a  few  delicate  thrusts. 
I  request  that  you  will  not  attribute 
the  forbearance  I  have  hitherto  ex- 
ercised to  any  other  motive  than  a 
desire  for  peace."  That  Mr  Glad- 
stone bled  profusely  under  the  at- 
tack of  his  antagonist,  was  shown 
clearly  in  his  manner  during  the 
whole  of  the  speech.  Usuafly  we 
have  stated  that  he  affects  indiffer- 
ence to  the  remarks  of  Mr  Disraeli. 
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On  this  occasion  he  was  every  minute 
interrupting  Mr  Disraeli,  trying  to 
set  him  right.  The  newspaper  re- 
ports give  no  idea  of  the  frequency 
of  these  interruptions,  in  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  attempt- 
ed to  parry  the  damaging  thrusts  of 
his  adroit  opponent.  The  interruptions 
were  so  numerous,  that  probably  if 
Mr  Gladstone  had  been  the  speaker, 
and  Mr  Disraeli  the  victim,  the 
friends  of  the  former,  with  that  affec- 
tion for  the  discovery  of  sinister  mo- 
tives in  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
which  distinguishes  them,  would  say 
that  he  was  anxious  to  put  his  anta- 
gonist out  by  foul  means,  if  he  could 
not  do  it  by  fair.  We  attribute  no 
such  sinister  motive  to  Mr  Glad- 
stone. We  believe  that  he  was 
thoroughly  maddened  by  the  pain  of 
the  infliction.  He  who  lost  his  tem- 
per when  the  Opposition  indulged 
in  ironical  cheers  and  interruptions, 
now  behaved  worse  than  they  did  in 
his  irritated  interruptions  of  the 
exponent  whom  he  had  invited  to 
translate  intelligibly  the  indignant 
negatives  which  had  assailed  his 
ears.  Through  more  than  half  his 
speech  Mr  Disraeli  coolly  bore  these 
interruptions,  and  answered  the 
writhing  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer with  great  self-possession.  At 
length  he  said  what,  in  the  published 
reports,  which  do  not  give  the  inter- 
ruptions in  detail,  is  inexplicable :  "  It 
is  one  advantage  of  the  freedom  of 
debate  that  we  are  favoured  with 
a  running  commentary  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  my- 
self never  object  to  being  interrupted, 
and  I  hope  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  will  in  future  bear  inter- 
ruptions with  as  much  patience  as  I 
do."  This  was  a  hit  which  drew 
forth  loud  cheers  from  the  House, 
which  raised  a  laugh  at  Mr  Glad- 
stone's expense,  and  called  marked 
attention  to  the  irritation  with  which 
he  was  listening  to  the  speech  of  his 
opponent.  He  no  more  that  night 
interrupted  Mr  Disraeli,  and  we 
may  hope  that  he  will  not  again  re- 
turn to  his  contemptuous  manner. 
On  the  debate  on  the  Treaty  Mr 
Gladstone  had  an  opportunity  of 
following  Mr  Disraeli,  and  the  gen- 
eral impression  which  he  left  on  his 
audience  was  that  he  would  rather 
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not  again  provoke  the  sword  of  his 
antagonist. 

The  result  of  the  duello  was,  that 
Mr  Gladstone  had  the  immediate 
triumph,  but  Mr  Disraeli  the  more 
permanent  gain.  Through  a  variety 
of  favouring  circumstances,  which 
we  need  not  here  enumerate,  and 
which  are  entirely  independent  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  eloquence  or  the 
merits  of  the  Ministry,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  had  the 
pleasure  (of  carrying  his  schemes 
through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  receiving  considerable  support 
from  the  Conservatives.  Mr  Disraeli 
could  not  hope  to  prevent  this  ;  but 
he  has  had  the  advantage  of  for  the 
first  time  teaching  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  a  salutary  lesson,  and 
of  breaking  the  charm  which  has 
hitherto  surrounded  him.  The  effect 
of  Mr  Disraeli's  attack  was,  that  it 
was  instantly  followed  by  one  even 
more  severe  from  Mr  Horsman.  Sud- 
denly the  House  of  Commons  has 
discovered  that  Mr  Gladstone  is  vul- 
nerable,  and  they  listened  with  in- 
tense delight  to  the  invectives  of  the 
member  for  Stroud.  The  printed 
report  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  Mr 
Horsman's  attack,  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  the  debate  on  the  paper- 
duties  ;  and  we  will  quote  a  couple 
of  passages  to  show  the  damaging 
sort  of  criticism  which  the  example 
of  Mr  Disraeli  has  now  invited  inde- 
pendent members  to  express  : — 

"  I  say,  don't  let  us  mince  matters. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  Let  us  give  hon- 
our to  whom  honour  is  due.  This  is  not 
the  budget  of  the  Government,  it  is  the 
budget  of  my  honourable  friend  the 
member  for  Birmingham.  (Opposition 
cheers.)  During  the  autumn  my  hon- 
ourable friend  made  a  most  able  and 
frank  exposition  of  his  financial  policy, 
and  I  can  well  imagine  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer^receiving  the  report  of 
that  oration.  I  can  imagine  him  writing 
to  the  honourable  member  for  Birming- 
ham, and  in  these  terms  :  '  I  have  read 
with  great  interest  your  speech  at  Liver- 
pool. You  have  made  a  convert  of  me. 
I  beg  you  to  come  by  an  early  train  to 
Downing  Street  and  help  me  to  frame 
my  budget.'  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
And  can  we  not  imagine,  sir,  that  when 
the  twin  financiers  were  closeted  in 
council,  my  sagacious  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  may  have  said  to  the 
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right  honourable  gentleman,  '  Don't  go 
too  fast  —  you  are  too  impetuous  ! ' 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  Converts  always 
are.  (Renewed  laughter.)  '  Be  advised 
by  me.  There  are  the  tea  and  sugar 
duties,  yielding  £11,000,000  —  don't 
touch  them ;  there  ia  the  tobacco  duty, 
bringing  in  £5,000,000,  from  another 
comfort  of  the  poor— don't  touch  that 
either.  Begin  with  the  paper-duty — it 
is  the  addition  of  only  another  penny  to 
the  income-tax ;  ring  the  changes  on 
that  penny,  it  will  get  in  the  point  of 
the  wedge.  Trust  me,  all  the  rest  must 
inevitably  follow.  (Cheers.)  And  when 
in  process  of  time  we  are  enabled  to 
table  our  whole  financial  scheme,  my  re- 
volutionary projects  of  finance,  embel- 
lished and  disguised  by  your  rhetoric, 
(cheers)  will  produce  to  the  world  what 
we  should  in  Manchester  term  a  prime 
article  — the  last  and  newest  saii^le  of 
Oxford  mixture.'  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
We  have  had  two  samples — first,  we  had 
the  treaty,  which  my  honourable  friend 
the  member  for  Birmingham  told  us  was 
the  object  of  his  warmest  affections,  and 
it  was  also  a  child  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  (A  laugh.)  But,  how- 
ever, as  all  progenies  must  have  two  par- 
ents, we  may  assume  that  while  the  mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  enjoys  the  pride  of 
paternity,  it  was  on  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  ttiere  devolved  tfie  pains 
of  labour.  (Laughter.)  The  first-born 
was  '  Master  Treaty,'  and  in  fulness  of 
time  appears  'Miss  Budget,'  (laughter) 
with  every  prospect  of  a  numerous  pro- 
geny. We  have  already  had  timely  notice 
of  a  third  approaching  birth.  ('  Oh, 
oh  ! ')  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter,  signed 
with  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
name,  which  he  wrote  to  a  clergyman  in 
Wales  who  had  written  to  him,  complain- 
ing, as  clergymen  will  complain,  of  the 
burden  of  the  increased  income-tax,  and 
who  complained  also  of  the  grievous  bur- 
den of  the  rating  to  the  poor.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  replies,  and  in 
reference  to  the  rating  to  the  poor  he  be- 
gins, of  course,  by  knockiny  him  down,  as 
he  knocks  everybody  down  who  attempts 
to  dispute  with  him  (laughter) ;  but  as  to 
the  income-tax  he  really  has  the  courage 
to  write  and  publish  this  reply." 

And  then  he  quoted  from  that  re- 
markable letter  in  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone attributed  the  increase  of  in- 
come-tax to  the  will  of  the  nation. 
Mr  Horsman  proceeded  : — 

"  If  my  right  honourable  friend  in- 
quires why  I  criticise  the  measures  of 
the  Government,  I  will  tell  him  that  I 
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do  so  because, — to  use  a  vulgar  expres- 
sion, for  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
apologise,  as  I  remember  the  right  hon- 
ourable member  for  Bucks  once  rebuked 
us  for  using  it  here,  because,  he  said,  it 
was  not  English, — /  am  an  enemy  to  all 
'  shams.1  (Laughter  and  cries  of  '  Oh  ! 
oh  ! ')  When  the  Government  intro- 
duced their  Reform  Bill,  I  looked  upon 
that  Bill  at  a  sham,  and,  if  I  may  say  so 
without  offence  to  my  right  honourable 
friend,  who  himself  has  set  the  example 
of  diverging  into  these  personal  matters, 
in  the  estimation  of  mott  people  probably 
his  presence  on  that  bench  was  the  greatest 
f  sham'  of  all.  ('  Oh  !  oh  !'  and  loud 
cheers.)  Having  voted  for  the  Reform 
Bill  of  the  previous  Government,  with 
an  eloquent  protest  against  its  having 
gone  too  far,  that  he  should  be  the  key- 
stone of  a  new  administration,  of  which 
the  great  measure  was  to  be  a  much 
larger  reform,  was  enough  to  startle  any 
one.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  thought  the 
same  description  was  applicable  to  the 
treaty  and  to  the  budget,  and  I  have 
stated  my  opinions  in  regard  to  them, 
and  would  vindicate  them  in  the  face 
even  of  so  formidable  an  antagonist  as  my 
right  honourable  friend  ;  nor  have  I  on 
any  one  occasion  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  fair  Parliamentary  discussion.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  think,  therefore,  the  expression 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with 
which  he  gained  a  cheer  when  he  told 
me  my  sense  of  duty  '  had  better  remain 
inscrutable '  was  entirely  uncalled  for. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Let  me  give  my  right  hon- 
ourable friend  a  word  or  two  of  advice. 
(Laughter.)  He  is  the  last  man  in  the 
House  who  should  diverge  from  political 
questions  to  invite  warm  personalities,  be- 
cause within  the  four  corners  of  the  British 
empire  there  lives  not  a  politician  so  vul- 
nerable as  my  righ  t  honourable  friend. 
(Cheers.)  JVb  man  has  meed  so  much 
to  the  forbearance  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  ('  Oh,  oh,'  and  loud  cheers.) 
No  man  has  been  so  largely  indebted  to 
the  generous  indulgence  of  this  House. 
(Cheers.)  No  man  has  ever  insulted 
him  by  asking  whether  the  epithet  in- 
scrutable was  applicable  to  any  of  his 
political  eccentricities.  Can  any  man 
describe  those  eccentricities  !  {Laugh- 
ter.) Shall  I  endeavour  to  describe 
them  ?  I  will  treat  my  right  honourable 
friend  with  more  generosity  than  he  has 
treated  me  ('  Oh,  oh  ! '),  and  I  will  set 
him  an  example  in  this  respect  which  it 
would  have  been  better  had  he  set  me." 

These  are  sharp  truths  told  in 
vigorous  sentences,  and  we  may  thank 
MX  Disraeli  for  them,  seeing  that  he 
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it  was  who  broke  the  ice.  But  they 
are  better  coining  from  Mr  Horsman 
than  from  Mr  Disraeli,  who  as  usual 
would  have  been  accused  of  the  most 
paltry  motives,  if  he  had  ventured  to 
use  such  language.  Who  could  be- 
lieve that  the  immaculate  statesman, 
the  political  purist,  the  incomparable 
hero  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
should  in  the  session  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  achieved  his  great- 
est triumph,  be  told  for  the  first  time 
by  one  who  calls  him  a  right  honour- 
able friend,  that  no  man  owes  so 
much  to  the  forbearance  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  there  lives  not  a  poli- 
tician so  vulnerable  as  he?  With 
Mr  Disraeli,  who  has  been  so  roundly 
abused  by  the  Peelites,  and  treated 
by  them  almost  as  if  he  were  a  poli- 
tical Pariah,  full  in  his  eye,  Mr  Hors- 
man told  his  friend,  the  self-compla- 
cent Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  there  lives  not  a  politician  so 
vulnerable  as  he;  and  he  told  the 
truth.  Mr  Gladstone  felt  the  attack 
keenly;  and  the  Saturday  Review, 
a  journal  which  has  always  pro- 
fessed the  most  devoted  admiration 
for  him,  described  his  appearance 
in  the  following  terms :  "  As  each 
keen  and  polished  sarcasm  told 
upon  the  House,  there  gathered 
over  his  countenance  that  expression 
of  condensed,  unutterable  passion, 
which  those  who  have  watched  him 
know  so  well.  His  lip  curled  savagely, 
his  eyes  flashed,  his  attitude  became 
more  rigid,  his  fingers  twitched,  the 
paleness  of  his  face  grew  ghastlier 
and  ghastlier,  leaving  not  a  vestige 
of  colour  on  his  cheek  except  the 
dark  spot  on  the  centre— the  shadow 
thrown  by  the  high  cheekbone  as 
the  light  fell  on  it  from  above."  We 
can  answer  for  the  truth  of  this  de- 
scription, although  we  were  not  on 
this  occasion  in  a  position  to  observe 
the  changes  of  Mr  Gladstone's  coun- 
tenance. It  is  a  good  description  of 
what  he  looked  like  when,  after  Mr 
Disraeli's  rebuke,  he  was  compelled 
to  listen  in  silence  to  the  taunts  of 
the  Opposition  leader.  Henceforth 
Mr  Gladstone  will  know  his  place 
better,  and  we  believe  the  Tory  party 
will  gain  more  by  having  him  as  an 
open  enemy  than  as  a  lukewarm 
friend.  We  should  have  been  glad 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  vote ;  we  should 
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have  been  still  more  pleased  if  his 
eloquence  could  be  enlisted  in  favour 
of  Tory  principles  :  but  it  is  well 
that  the  spoilt  child  of  the  House  of 
Commons  Should  now  understand 
the  limit  of  his  power,  should  feel 
for  the  first  time  the  pleasure  of 
being  whipt,  and  should  learn  that  if 
the  Tories  love  him,  and  have  been 
willing  to  welcome  him,  yet  also  they 
do  not  fear  him,  and  are  not  de- 
pendent on  him. 

The  Horsman  duel  with  Mr  Glad- 
stone was,  after  Mr  Disraeli's  en- 
counter with  the  same  champion, 
the  most  exciting  affair  of  the  pre- 
sent session.  After  it  ranks  in  im- 
gortance  the  triangular  duel  in  which 
ir  Robert  Peel,  Mr  Bright,  and  Lord 
John  Manners  were  engaged ;  but 
the  chief  interest  of  this  and  all  the 
other  combats  which  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  has  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  has  reference  to  the  claims 
of  Lord  John  Russell  to  be  "the 
complete  letter-writer."  Almost  as 
fast  as  his  despatches  are  written 
they  are  given  to  the  world.  If  the 
events  upon  which  these  despatches 
bear  are  of  the  gravest  character,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Lord  John  is 
the  comic  gentleman  of  a  serious 
drama.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let 
him  read  the  letters  which  were  ob- 
viously intended  rather  to  tickle  the 
House  of  Commons  than  to  guide 
our  diplomatic  agents.  The  style  is 
a  perfect  caricature  of  the  English 
language — a  curious  jumble  of  false 
metaphors  with  impossible  grammar. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  return 
for  these  despatches,  the  noble  Secre- 
tary should  be  snubbed  continually 
by  the  French  Minister ;  and  we  real- 
ly must  be  excused  if  we  feel  inclined 
rather  to  laugh  than  ,to  sympathise. 
We  are  not  going  to  trouble  our  read- 
ers with  quotations,  and  will  only 
refer  to  the  two  magnificent  de- 
spatches in  which  Lord  John  first  ex- 
pounded to  our  Ambassador  at  Paris 
for  the  benefit  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment his  views  on  the  Annexation. 
They  were  the  thundering  despatches 
in  which  he  spoke  of  raising  the  ele- 
ments, of  bloody  wars,  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhine,  and  natural  frontiers, 
and  in  which,  almost  directly  address- 
ing the  Emperor,  he  said,  "  Let  the 
Emperor  recall  the  noble  words  in 
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which  he gaveforth  at  Milan,"&c.,<kc. 
The  despatches  are  so  remarkable 
for  the  absurdity  of  the  English,  for 
the  magniloquence  of  the  sentiment, 
and  for  the  directness  of  the  appeal 
to  the  French  Emperor,  that  we  give 
the  dates  of  them— January  28th  and 
February  13th,  1860.  Now  observe. 
Having  taken  so  much  trouble  in 
the  preparation  of  these  tremendous 
documents,  Lord  John  told  Lord 
Cowley  to  read  them  to  M.  Thouye- 
nal,  and  to  give  him  copies,  if  copies 
were  demanded.  Lord  Cowley  wrote 
in  answer  that  he  had  read  the 
despatches  to  the  French  Minister, 
but  that  the  latter  expressed  no  de- 
sire to  have  copies  left  with  him, 
and  indicated  no  intention  of  reply- 
ing. Can  anything  be  finer  ?  Lord 
John  Russell  .writes  a  despatch  for 
the  especial  private  reading  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  Emperor's  Minis- 
ter remembers  to  forget  the  usual 
courtesy  of  asking  for  the  copy  of  so 
important  a  communication.  We 
are  not  aware  that  this  little  in- 
cident has  been  handled  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  sort 
of  skirmishing  that  is  going  on 
there  day  by  day  with  reference  to 
Savoy  is  continually  bringing  out 
similar  facts,  which  make  it  evident 
that  our  Foreign  Minister  is  but  a 
poor  diplomatist,  and  for  which  he  is 
roasted  unmercifully.  The  conduct 
of  France  is  no  laughing  matter,  but 
can  one  do  anything  but  laugh  at  the 
blunders  and  mortification  of  our 
unhappy  Secretary  of  State  ? 

Poetical  justice  requires  that,  hav- 
ing spoken  at  length  of  the  most 
exciting  combats  in  the  parliament- 
ary fray  of  the  present  session,  we 
should  spare  a  few  words  at  the  end 
of  our  article  for  the  dullest  and 
most  languid  fight  that  ever  was 
fought.  And  here,  again,  Lord  John 
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is  the  hero  of  failure.  He,  indeed, 
made  as  great  a  flourish  as  he  could 
— for  was  he  not  to  introduce  a  new 
Reform  Bill  ?  Because  of  its  histori- 
cal associations,  he  selected  the  first 
of  March  as  the  day  on  which  to 
introduce  his  little  Bill  into  Par- 
liament. At  the  .appointed  hour 
he  kid  his  bantling  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  and  made  a  speech 
over  it  that  was  nearly  as  meagre 
and  poverty-stricken  as  the  poor 
little  Bill  itself,  which  is  so  framed 
as  to  draw  upon  it  the  sneers  of 
every  man  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, except  the  complacent  father. 
The  Bill  having  been  thus  laid  before 
the  House,  the  time  came  for  a  debate 
upon  it,  and  what  has  been  the  result  1 
After  Mr  Disraeli's  calm  but  merci- 
less criticism  of  it,  there  was  little 
more  to  be  said,  and  all  interest  in 
the  precious  Bill  is  so  dead,  that  the 
debate  has  more  than  once  run  the 
risk  of  a  count-out,  and  has  been 
dragging  along,  nobody  knowing  how 
long  it  will  last,  or  what  is  the  next 
turn  which  it  will  take.  Even  the 
friends  of  Reform  take  no  pleasure  in 
the  Bill,  many  of  them  liking  it  less 
than  ever,  now  that  by  the  Budget  of 
the  present  year  the  finances  of  the 
country  have  been  so  unsettled  that 
we  know  not  whither  we  are  tend- 
ing. There  is  really  no  debate.  The 
speakers,  who  follow  each  other,  do 
not  reply,  but  merely  talk  on.  It  is 
like  a  charge  of  cavalry  in  a  review  : 
they  charge  at  nothing.  The  whole 
spectacle  nas  the  appearance  rather 
of  a  sham  fight  than  of  a  serious  duel, 
and  we  believe  that  the  country  will  be 
perfectly  content  if,  by  the  expedient 
of  a  count-out,  by  a  vote  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  by  what  Mr  Disraellsug- 
gested,  the  withdrawal  of  it  by  the 
Government,  the  question  of  Reform 
be  shelved  for  at  least  another  year. 
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WAR  AND  PROGRESS  IN  CHINA. 


WE  pointed  out  in  our  last  Num- 
ber* the  limited  portion  of  the  vast 
Empire  of  China  to  which  our  trade  is 
at  present  restricted,  and  endeavoured 
to  show  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
native  dealer,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
merchant,  dwelling  on  the  seaboard 
of  the  four  accessible  provinces  of 
China,  were  averse  or  indifferent  to 
a  farther  prosecution  of  military  ope- 
rations for  the  enforcement  of  a 
Treaty  which  laid  open  to  the  Euro- 
pean every  part  of  the  Flowery  Land. 

Now,  we  hold  that  an  energetic 
and  prudent  series  of  military  and 
naval  operations  is  necessary  for  Im- 
perial interests,  and  may  be  most 
profitably  carried  out  in  Northern 
China — that  is,  north  of,  and  be- 
yond, all  our  present  mercantile  es- 
tablishments— with  this  twofold  ob- 
ject :— 

First,  To  open  up  rich  regions, 
populated  by  Asiatics  in  a  high  state 
of  Eastern  civilisation,  all  of  whom 
will  become  our  customers ;  and  that 
the  impression  made  on  their  minds 
by  Englishmen  appearing  among 
them  in  a  military  character,  will 
tend  to  the  future  security  and  profit 
of  our  missionary  and  merchant. 

Secondly,  That  we  have  to  impress 
upon  an  Eastern  Court  the  grand 


fact,  that  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  slaying  and 
wounding  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  British  subjects,  is  not  an  act 
to  be  passed  over  with  a  tame 
apology,  without  indemnity,  or  with- 
out guarantee  against  its  reoccur- 
rence, when  perhaps  some  unfortu- 
nate collection  of  traders  shall  fall 
under  the  wrath  of  Emperor  or 
mandarins. 

These  two  objects  are  so  inter- 
woven one  with  the  other,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  them  sepa- 
rately. You  cannot  open  China  but 
as  an  armed  man — victorious.  You 
cannot  teach  the  rulers  of  China  to 
respect  their  political  engagements 
with  a  foreigner,  except  through  fear. 
It  is  because  we  wish  to  open  China, 
to  see  our  import  trade  to  China  as 
flourishing  as  the  export  trade  from 
China,  that  we  urge  an  armed  ex- 
ploration of  her  seaboard  and  inte- 
rior ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  those  who  are  now  declaiming 
against  such  measures  on  the  plea  of 
humanity,  consult  rather  their  ledg- 
ers than  their  consciences  in  desir- 
ing to  prevent  the  introduction,  now 
that  an  opportunity  occurs,  of  a 
better  civilisation  and  a  purer  creed 
amongst  the  many  millions  who  long 
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for  oar  coming,  but  who  are  forbidden 
to  hold  intercourse  with  us  by  the 
edicts  of  the  Brother  of  the  Moon. 
God  forbid  that  England  should 
appear  armed  at  the  Peiho  merely  to 
wreak  vengeance  upon  stolid  man- 
darins or  their  barbarous  followers. 
We  can  fancy  nothing  more  horrible 
or  unnatural  than  such  a  spirit  of 
revenge  ;  it  is  not  that  we  advocate ; 
but  we  know  that  whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,  experience  has  taught  us  that 
it  is  false  humanity  to  allow  an 
Asiatic  despot  to  suppose  he  may 
insult  or  slay  a  Christian  with  im- 
punity— on  the  other  hand,  "  Pro- 
vidence, that  doth  shape  our  ends," 
has  never  caused  us  to  vindicate 
the  claims  of  Western  civilisation 
without  our  leaving  behind  us  abund- 
ant and  living  proofs  of  our  de- 
sire to  improve  the  races  we  have 
come  in  contact  with.  We  therefore 
believe,  and  it  will  be  nothing  new 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  that 
the  march  of  our  legions  in  Shan- 
tung and  Pechelee,  and  the  explora- 
tions of  our  sailors  in  the  Yang-tze 
river  and  Yellow  Sea,  will  be  but 
the  prelude  to  a  condition  of  things 
over  which  the  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist shall  rejoice,  and  future 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  our  having 
at  any  rate  legislated  somewhat  for 
posterity. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  "  we  cor- 
dially assent  to  the  desirability  of 
opening  up  China  to  Western  civili- 
sation ;  but  we  believe  the  civilian 
is  better  adapted  to  accomplish  that 
end  than  the  soldier  or  sailor."  To 
this  assertion  we  reply,  that  experi- 
ence has  shown  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
theory.  For  two  hundred  years  we 
traded  at  Canton,  and  we  knew  as 
much  about  China  in  1830  as  we  did 
in  1630  ;  indeed,  our  merchants  were 
worse  treated  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  than  at  the  commence- 
ment. It  was  not  until  England  ap- 
peared as  a  belligerent  that  Euro- 
pean civilisation  progressed  in  the 
face  of  Chinese  exclusiveness.  It 
was  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  execu- 
tive that  Western  nations  were  in- 
debted for  their  extension  of  trade 
to  the  five  ports,  and  for  our  in- 
creased knowledge  of  that  Empire  ; 
it  was  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  ex- 
ecutive—not to  the  diplomatist,  and 
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not  to  the  persuasions  or  enterprise 
of  merchants  or  missionaries  then 
resident  in  Canton — that  Great  Bri- 
tain is  indebted  for  her  present  re- 
venue derivable  from  China. 

There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
in  our  position  at  this  moment  and 
that  at  which  the  extension  of  trade 
in  China  took  place  in  1840.  We 
will  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  they  cheer  us  with 
the  hope  that  now,  as  then,  our 
sailors  and  soldiers  will  be  the  pion- 
eers of  extended  commercial  rela- 
tions and  extended  knowledge  of  the 
Flowery  Land.  In  the  year  of  grace 
1839,  we  were  forced  into  a  war  with 
China,  not  because  they  had  slain  or 
defeated  her  Majesty's  forces,  but 
because  they  compelled  our  agent 
to  surrender  to  them  a  quantity  of 
British  property  which  they  consider- 
ed contraband.  There  was  then  only 
one  port  of  trade  for  us  in  all  China : 
out  of  Canton,  came  in  150  ships  the 
44  million  pounds  of  tea  then  con- 
sumed by  us.  It  was  an  awful  thing 
to  contemplate  the  cutting  off  of  such 
a  supply  ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  trembled  for  his  budget 
Commissioner  Lin  of  Canton  was 
quite  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
commercial  instincts  of  his  country- 
men and  ours,  as  quidnuncs  at  home 
were.  He  issued  an  edict,  and  stop- 
ped— as  he  fancied,  poor  man  ! — any 
more  tea  or  rhubarb  going  to  Britain, 
and  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria  to  tell 
her  so.  The  Emperor,  through  his 
delegate,  used  every  effort  to  stop  all 
our  trade  with  China.  Does  any  one 
remember  tea  being  scarce,  dearer 
than  usual,  or  worse  than  usual  in 
1840-41-42  ]  We  fancy  not  ;  for 
M'Culloch  tells  us  that  by  1844  the 
tea  trade  of  that  port  had  doubled 
itself;  in  short,  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants would  trade  in  spite  of  all  hos- 
tilities, in  spite  of  all  edicts  ;  and  so 
they  ever  have,  and  ever  will  do. 
The  only  apparent  difference  in  the 
trade  was,  that  instead  of  our  vessels 
loading  at  Whampoa,  they  loaded 
about  Lintin,  or  in  Hong-Kong  and 
Macao.  Yet  remember  —  Lin  and 
his  Emperor  had  placed  us  hors-le 
hi,  rebels,  outcasts,  to  be  extermin- 
ated, and  we  had  replied  by  a  coun- 
ter-declaration of  war:  is  it  likely 
that  what  an  Emperor  of  China 
could  not  effect  in  1840  at  one  port, 
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could  be  carried  out  in  1860  at  five 
places  of  trade  1  In  1840  our  forces, 
far  too  small  for  the  task  in  hand, 
seized  the  Chusan  group  of  islands, 
and  escorted  our  envoy  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho.  There  was  one  vessel 
in  all  that  force  that  could  cross  the 
bar,  and  so  far  as  being  really  in  a 
position  to  act  against  the  capital  of 
China,  our  admiral  and  fleet  might 
as  well  have  hoped  to  operate  against 
Ispahan  or  Moscow.  "  Oh,  you  only 
want  kind  treatment  and  an  apology 
for  past  insults,"  said  the  mandarins 
of  Taku.  "  Augh  !  augh !  go  back 
to  Canton  again,  give  up  Chusan 
when  the  apology  arrives,  and  all 
will  be  well."  The  unlucky  envoy, 
unable  to  act,  hampered  by  instruc- 
tions from  home,  fears  of  the  wrath 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  beset  by  the  doubts  of  a  mer- 
cantile entourage,  came  back  to 
Canton  to  find  the  apology  an 
empty  one,  and  that  he  had  been 
simply  cajoled  out  of  his  hold  on 
Chusan.  The  year  1841  found  us  as 
far  off"  any  solution  of  the  question 
as  1839  had  left  us.  Trade  at  Can- 
ton, Hong-Kong,  and  Macao  was, 
however,  steadily  increasing,  and 
there  were  not  a  few  who  deprecated 
farther  prosecution  of  hostilities,  not 
only  on  the  score  of  humanity,  but 
on  the  advisability  of  letting  things 
be.  Had  they — those  humanitarians 
who  denounced  the  opium  war — been 
listened  to,  we  should  still  have  been 
trading  with  Canton  Hong  merchants, 
and  known  as  much  of  China  to-day 
as  we  did  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts. 
A  more  enlightened  policy  prevailed ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1841  the  naval 
and  military  authorities  organised  a 
force,  and  proceeded  to  act  against 
the  Chinese  military  forces  on  the 
coasts  of  Fokieu  and  Chekiang  pro- 
vinces. We  knew  as  much  of  these 
coasts  then  as  we  now  do  of  those  of 
Shantung  and  Pechelee — little  or  no- 
thing. The  forces  explored  and  sur- 
veyed as  they  advanced.  Wherever 
the  authorities  resisted  us,  they  were 
firmly,  but  not  inhumanly,  expelled. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities 
which  fell  into  our  hands  saw  that, 
though  irresistible  in  combat,  we  were 
just  and  merciful ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  quite  apart  from  all 
the  deeds  of  arms,  the  able  operations 
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carried  out  in  that  autumn,  winter, 
and  following  spring  were  fraught 
with  the  utmost  importance  and  be- 
nefit to  China  and  Western  civili- 
sation generally.  Without  those 
operations,  the  Treaty  of  Nankin, 
even  if  it  ever  had  been  signed,  would 
not  have  been  worth  the  paper  upon 
which  it  was  written.  Those  mili- 
tary operations,  those  explorations  of 
Fokien,  Chekiang,  and  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  up  to  the  walls  of  Nan- 
kin, extended  over  a  twelvemonth. 
The  whole  military  resources  of  the 
Empire  were  brought  against  us. 
The  Abbs'  Hue  tells  of  the  wild  tribes 
of  Mongolia  that  were  marched 
against  us,  and  how  the  Tartar  horse- 
men, over  their  cups  in  those  wild 
plains,  magnify  their  campaign  against 
the  fair-haired  men  of  the  sea  ;  and 
we  know  that  even  the  untamed 
Meaoutsze  of  the  Himalayan  ranges 
were  brought  down  to  exterminate 
those  who  would  intrude  upon  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  Flowery  Land.  The  Em- 
peror and  Court  did  all  that  was  in 
their  power  to  bring  upon  us  the  whole 
weight  of  the  masses,  and  they  ut- 
terly failed.  The  Chinaman  would 
trade  :  he  did  so,  in  the  captured 
cities,  before  the  mandarin  who  died 
in  resisting  us  at  its  gates  was  buried. 
The  Chinese  merchant  of  Ningpo 
hired  us  vehicles,  sold  us  stores, 
wherewith  to  master  the  mandarin ; 
and  in  the  self-same  day  obtained  a 
ball-and-peacock-feather  decoration 
for  a  voluntary  contribution  to  his 
own  government  towards  extermin- 
ating us.  He  was  only  a  Chinaman 
— a  creature  who  looked  to  profit, 
and  left  conscience  for  priests  and 
women  to  babble  of.  And  what  did 
they  do  at  Canton  during  all  that 
twelvemonth  ? — simply  traded.  The 
mandarins  might  look  sulky  ;  patri- 
otic retired  officials,  and  Hong  mer- 
chants who  had  made  their  fortunes 
by  the  past  condition  of  foreign  com- 
merce, might  have  been  alarmed  lest 
the  vested  interests  of  Canton  in 
foreign  trade  should  be  impaired  by 
the  new  order  of  things  which  then 
only  loomed  in  the  distance;  and  the 
provincial  government,  urged  by  the 
Court  to  do  something  against  the 
barbarian,  might  have  threatened, 
but  all  wisely  satisfied  themselves 
with  pouring  stones  into  the  channels 
2M 
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of  the  Pearl  River,  in  order  that  their 
odorous  city  of  Canton  might  never 
again  be  harassed  by  the  presence  of 
British  men-of-war.  But  trade  still 
went  on,  openly  or  covertly,  for  the 
native  authorities  soon  discovered 
that  to  forbid  commercial  transac- 
tions with  the  foreigner  was  simply 
to  sacrifice  their  revenue  derivable 
from  it.  without  depriving  us  of  our 
tea  and.  silks. 

The  Cantonese  were  not  sorry  to 
see  transferred  to  other  quarters  the 
punishment  which  their  insolence  and 
bigotry  had  brought  down  upon  the 
Government ;  and  having  themselves 
reported  the  English  to  be  "  uncon- 
trollable and  fierce,"  they  did  not 
regret  to  find  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Fokien  and  Chekiang  province  were 
likely  to  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. There  was  something  truly 
Chinese  in  the  sly  chuckle  with  which 
your  Canton  friend  described  the  as- 
tonishment and  terror  of  the  man- 
darins in  Amoy  and  Chin-hae  at  the 
advent  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  the 
18th  Royal  Irish ;  and  no  one  would 
have  had  to  go  farther  than  Hog 
Lane,  or  "  Old  Curiosity  Street,"  in 
Canton,  to  become  a  firm  believer  in 
the  truth  of  Rochefoucault's  assertion, 
that  "  dans  I'adversite"  de  nos  meil- 
leurs  amis,  nous  trouvons  toujours 
quelque  chose  qui  ne  nous  dtjplait 
pas." 

We  have  dwelt  rather  longer  than 
we  intended  upon  this  retrospect,  but 
our  object  is  to  meet  the  objections 
made  to  a  declaration  of  war  or  war- 
like operations  in  China,  lest  trade 
at  the  open  ports  should  be  stopped, 
or  lest  the  population — the  masses — 
should  rise  against  us.  We  may  even 
point  to  the  experience  of  1857-58  to 
prove  that  in  China  such  a  thing  is 
unheard  of,  as  that  whilst  you  are 
carrying  on  successful  military  ope- 
rations in  one  province,  the  China- 
men dwelling  in  another  one  should 
be  guilty  of  running  their  heads 
against  the  victor.  It  would  be 
quite  contrary  to  Li  or  reason. 
Whilst  the  battles  of  Canton  and 
Fatshan  were  being  fought  with 
Commissioner  Yeh  in  Quang-tung, 
trade  was  flourishing  at  Amoy,  Foo- 
chow,  and  Shanghai.  WhUst  the 
Allies  were  blowing  up  the  Taku 
earthworks,  and  marching  about  Tien- 
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tsin,  in  1858;  whilst  the  alarmed 
Court  were  signing  treaties,  and  de- 
capitating those  officers  who  failed 
to  repel  us  in  our  approach  to  Pekin. 
— all  went  pleasant  as  a  marriage-bell 
in  Shanghai,  and  would  have  done  so 
in  Canton  likewise,  but  that  we  had 
touched  the  amour  propre  of  the  na- 
tives of  that  province  by  forcing  a 
garrison  of  British  troops  upon  them, 
and  they  retaliated  by  petty  demon- 
strations of  a  purely  local  character. 
Where  there  is  no  chivalry,  no  gen- 
erosity, in  the  heart  of  a  people, 
there  cannot  be,  we  maintain,  that 
patriotism  which  will  lead  them  to 
blindly  support  a  weak  Government 
against  a  strong  assailant.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Pekin,  it  is  true,  can 
raise  contributions  of  men  or  money 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire ; 
we  have  experienced  this,  and  we 
know  its  extent  already ;  but  a  levy 
en  masse — a  general  wish  to  thrust  us 
forth  at  any  sacrifice,  personal  or 
pecuniary — is  not  in  the  disposition 
of  the  people,  or  in  the  power  of  its 
effete  Government. 

Monsieur  Hue,  who  has  lived 
more  amongst  Chinamen,  and  knows 
them  better  than  perhaps  any  of 
our  countrymen,  confirms  so  much 
our  opinions  of  the  want  of  a  gen- 
erous or  chivalrous  feeling  in  the 
Chinese,  that  we  must  give  his 
words  : — "  At  Manilla,"  says  Hue, 
"  the  number  of  Chinese  Christians 
is  considerable;  but  that  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  effect  of  a  law  passed 
by  the  Spaniards,  which  forbids  a 
Chinese  to  marry  a  native  woman 
until  he  has  become  a  Christian. 
When  the  Chinese  wish  to  marry, 
therefore,  they  receive  baptism  just 
as  they  would  go  through  any  other 
ceremony  that  was  required.  But  if, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
the  fancy  takes  them  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  they  leave  the  wife 
and  religion  behind,  and  go  back  as 
they  came.  It  is  this  radical,  pro- 
found indifference  to  all  religion — an 
indifference  that  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able by  any  who  have  not  witnessed 
it — which  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  real 
grand  obstacle  that  has  so  long  op- 
posed the  progress  of  Christianity  m 
China.  The  Chinese  is  so  completely 
absorbed  in  temporal  interests,  in  the 
things  which  fall  under  his  senses, 
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that  his  whole  life  is  only  materialism 
put  in  action.  Lucre  is  the  sole  ob- 
ject on  which  his  eyes  are  constantly 
fixed.  A  burning  thirst  to  realise 
some  profit,  great  or  small,  absorbs 
all  his  faculties — the  whole  energy  of 
his  being.  He  never  pursues  any- 
thing with  ardour  but  riches  and  ma- 
terial enjoyments."  With  such  a  peo- 
ple— and  we  believe  the  picture  drawn 
by  Hue  to  be  a  perfect  photograph  of 
the  race — we  need  not  fear  that  they 
will  throw  themselves  as  one  man  be- 
tween us  and  their  Emperor,  or  that 
they  will  allow  a  lucrative  trade  to 
be  interfered  with,  because  he  choos- 
es to  encourage  a  Manchou  general 
in  an  act  of  treachery  towards  us. 

With  respect  to  the  lasting  im- 
pression left  upon  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  portions  of  China 
where  we  first  appear  as  belligerents, 
not  as  traders  simply,  and  of  the  sa- 
lutary influence  such  an  impression 
ever  after  exercises  in  our  favour,  we 
need  do  little  more  than  point  to  our 
relations  since  1842  with  the  native 
officials  and  residents  of  Amoy,  Ning- 
po,  Foo-chow,  and  Shanghai.  Every 
merchant  and  consul  in  China  will, 
we  feel  sure,  bear  us  out  in  saying 
that  the  effect  there  has  been  most 
salutary  through  a  long  course  [of 
seventeen  years,  and  in  marked  con- 
trast to  that  experienced  at  Canton ; 
and  at  Canton  we  hold  that  much 
of  the  contempt  for  us  arises  from 
our  having  hesitated,  in  1840,  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  superiority  of  our 
military  power,  in  accepting  a  ran- 
som of  six  million  dollars,  instead 
of  marching  through  that  city — 
an  error  subsequently  redeemed 
at  the  sacrifice  of  more  Eng- 
lish treasure  and  more  English 
lives  than  we  should  like  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lambeth  to  be  fully  aware 
of.  Lastly,  we  have  but  to  peruse 
the  writings,  blue-books,  and  pam- 
phlets upon  China  between  1842 
and  1857,  to  be  convinced  how  little 
progress  the  European  communities 
at  the  five  ports  were  making,  during 
that  period,  in  opening  up  to  the 
knowledge  of  Europe  that  vast  hive  of 
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human  beings,  at  whose  threshold 
they  were  simply  tolerated.  When 
the  Treaty  of  Nankin  was  signed  in 
1842,  and  our  fleet  withdrawn,  san- 
guine people — who  did  not  under- 
stand the  stolidity  of  the  Chinaman, 
and  who  did  not  appreciate  the  ex- 
tent of  his  country,  and  the  barriers, 
moral  and  physical,  which  prevented 
a  peaceful  opening  up  of  China — 
dreamed  that  from  those  five  ports 
would  go  forth  a  spirit  of  religious  and 
commercial  enterprise  which  would, 
before  long,  had  their  views  been 
realised,  have  made  it  an  Eden  teem- 
ing with  pious  free-traders.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  has  taken  place ;  the  old 
Jesuit  map  of  China,  compiled  two 
centuries  ago,  is  still  our  only  guide, 
not  only  for  all  the  interior,  but  even 
for  those  provinces  on  the  seaboard 
of 'which  our  civilians  have  been  so 
long  located.*  Our  naval  surveyors, 
Captains  Kellett  and  Collinson,  it  is 
true,  surveyed  the  coast  between 
Shanghai  and  Canton,  but  when 
hostilities  commenced  in  1857,  be- 
yond the  points  attained  by  our 
soldiers  and  sailors,  our  belligerents, 
in  1842,  there  was  no  local  informa- 
tion whatever,  and  it  was  only  dur- 
ing the  prosecution  of  recent  hostili- 
ties that  the  explorations  of  the  Peiho 
Eiver  to  Tientsin,  of  the  Yang-tse 
to  Hankow,  and  of  the  West  River 
in  Quang-tung  province,  were  either 
practicable,  or  have  been  accom- 
plished. It  is  a  homely  simile,  but 
not  less  true  on  that  account,  that 
China  is  an  oyster,  which  must  and 
will  only  open  to  our  good  swords 
and  strong  wills. 

In  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
the  best  means  by  which  this  may  be 
effected,  we  deprecate  any  idea,  in 
the  first  place,  of  it  being  supposed 
that,  because  there  are  fourteen  put 
of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China 
with  which  we  nave  no  relations, 
we  deem  it  possible  they  should  all 
be  at  once  exploite ;  or,  secondly, 
that  we  desire  to  dictate  precisely 
to  our  military  or  naval  authorities 
what  their  course  of  action  should 
be. 


*  We  believe  that  this  curious  and  antiquated  piece  of  topography  has  just  been 
reproduced  for  the  use  of  our  naval  and  military  authorities  in  China  by  the  topo- 
graphical department  of  the  War  Office.  Of  course,  in  the  absence  of  any  better, 
our  officials  could  not  do  otherwise. 
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With  respect  to  the  first  point,  we 
merely  wish  to  show  the  resources  of 
the  untouched  portions  of  that  vast 
Empire  ;  to  point  out  those  places  or 
provinces  immediately  accessible  to 
us ;  and  whence,  in  good  time,  far- 
ther progress  may  eventually  be 
made.  We  are  no  believers  in  final- 
ity ;  we  leave  that  faith  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Foreign  Office.  We 
hold  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  to  be  a 
very  good  one,  but  God  forbid  that 
we  should  say  that  a  better  one  for 
British  interests  may  not  be  required 
within  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  What  a  blessing  fifteen  years 
of  perfect  peace  with  China  will  be, 
reader !— prithee  do  not  smile  and 
under-estimate  its  value :  if  thou  dost, 
read  and  ponder  over  the  history  of 
our  last  fourteen  years'  intercourse 
with  that  country,  and  you  will  then 
assuredly  say  with  us,  if  that  is 
Peace,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
merciful,  let  us  have  war  for  twelve- 
months, provided  it  inaugurate  a 
healthier  condition  of  our  commercial 
and  political  relations ! 

Let  us  therefore  turn  to  our  map 
of  China,  and  see  how,  and  where, 
access  is  to  be  attained.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  finger  be  run  up  the  sea- 
coast,  which  is  about  two  thousand 
miles  in  extent  from  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
quin  to  the  head  of  that  of  Leo-tong, 
it  will  be  found  that  we  have  as 
yet  only  had  access  or  trade  with 
exactly  one-half  of  that  extent  of 
coast — viz.  the  provinces  of  Quang- 
tung,  Fokien,  and  Chekiang,  and  a 
portion  of  Kiang-soo,  leaving  two- 
thirds  of  Kiang-soo,  all  Shan-tung, 
Pechelee,and  Shing-king,  totally  with- 
out a  seaport  open  to  our  traders  or 
our  ships ;  and  it  is  therefore  appar- 
ent that,  in  sending  our  sailors  to 
explore  those  provinces,  we  shall  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  portion 
of  the  sea- coast  to  which  our  mer- 
chant ships  now  go  and  come.  The 
next  consideration  is,  are  those  pro- 
vinces likely  to  yield  a  profitable 
trade,  and  in  what  way  will  they 
affect  our  future  relations  with  the 
Empire  of  China  ?  Happily,  although 
we  possess  no  perfect  chart  of  the 
regions  in  question,  it  so  happens 
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that  the  information  brought  by  our 
two  embassies  to  the  capital,  and 
the  very  imperfect  explorations  of 
1858,  compared  with  Chinese  statis- 
tical and  geographical  information 
collected  by  our  Sinologues,  leave 
but  little  doubt  upon  this  point. 
We  find,  that  whereas  the  combined 
population  of  the  three  sea-coast 
provinces  we  are  trading  with,  re- 
presents the  total  figure  of  sixty 
millions,  that  of  the  untouched  pro- 
vinces of  the  northern  sea-coast 
equals  fifty-nine  millions,*  without 
taxing  into  consideration  any  por- 
tion of  the  thirty-eight  million  souls 
who  dwell  in  Kiang-soo,  the  rich 
delta,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Yang-tse 
and  Huang-Ho.  Furthermore;  if  we 
consider  our  open  ports  in  Southern 
China  the  gateways  by  which  the 
streams  of  civilisation  and  commerce 
are  to  permeate  through  the  pro- 
vinces immediately  contiguous  and 
bordering  upon  them :  it  will  be 
found  that,  whereas  that  region, 
south  of  the  great  rivers  which  cut 
China  in  twain,  contains  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  millions  of  Chinese, 
the  northern  half  of  the  Empire 
boasts  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  millions ;  and  knowing,  as  we  do, 
that  every  Chinaman  is  equally  in- 
dustrious, what  a  vision  of  our  future 
trade  does  it  conjure  up,  when  we 
know  there  is  such  a  field  lying  fal- 
low to  the  trader  and  manufacturer 
of  England.  There  is  one  essential 
difference,  too,  between  Northern 
and  Southern  China,  which  must 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  ;  the  south  is 
the  producing,  almost  tropical  re- 
gion, whose  exports  must  ever  be  in 
excess  of  imports,  for  the  soil  teems 
with  vegetable  products,  and  the 
climate  is  so  genial  that  the  China- 
man's wants  are  few.  In  the  north, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  over  half 
of  its  area  the  climate  and  products 
of  the  temperate  zone,  and  much  of 
it  will  be  found  an  importing  rather 
than  an  exporting  country,  the 
wealth  of  the  provinces  in  metals, 
wools,  oil,  seed,  timber,  wheat,  and 
pulse,  enabling  them  to  pay  hand- 
somely for  the  luxuries  and  neces- 
saries they  will  soon  learn  to  pur- 


*  See  Chinese  Census  for  1812. 
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chase  from  England.  Man  must  not 
only  labour  there,  and  does  so  with 
all  the  innate  love  of  industry  which 
marks  the  race  ;  but  he  cannot,  after 
having  won  competence,  gamble  it 
away  in  naked  independence,  under 
the  open  sky,  as  they  do  in  the  south 
of  China — the  climate  is  far  too 
severe  for  that.  In  all  the  densely 
inhabited  provinces  of  Northern 
China,  people  must  be  housed, 
clothed,  and  comfortably  fed,  or  they 
perish  in  the  winter.  Commerce — 
the  interchange  of  what  they  have 
for  what  they  have  not — is  as  much 
a  necessity  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Pecheleeand  Shan-tung,  as  it  is  a  taste 
or  habit  with  those  of  Quang-tung. 
One  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential native  commercial  guilds  with 
which  our  people  have  come  in  con- 
tact in  China  has  relations  with  this 
northern  region,  and  is  known  as  the 
"  Shan-tung  Guild,  or  Hong."  Their 
wealth  and  importance  are  thoroughly 
recognised,  and,  apart  from  the  major 
portion  of  the  coasting  trade  of 
Northern  China  being  in  their  hands, 
their  vessels  or  junks  are  found  at 
Singapore,  Batavia,  and  Siam.  This 
guild  was  one  of  the  first  to  memo- 
rialise against  the  concessions  con- 
nected with  the  trade  in  the  north 
made  to  the  English  at  Tientsin — a 
trade  in  which  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  the  Shantung  Hong  tran- 
sactions and  profits  to  be  enormous — 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  only 
do  they,  but  other  monopolists  at 
Shanghai,  dread  our  invasion  of  the 
nest-egg,  which  evidently  exists  in 
supplying  the  bare  wants  of  the  popu- 
lations round  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee. 
That  the  necessity  for  trade  there  is 
great,  and  that  the  Chinaman  of  the 
north  will  make  any  effort  rather 
than  forego  it,  we  have  a  very  remark- 
able example  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  grain  trade  to  the  capital.  For 
centuries  all  that  grain  had  been 
transported  by  a  particular  route, 
that  of  the  Great  Canal,  in  frail  river 
vessels,  for  which  landsmen  rather 
than  seamen  were  necessary.  Sud- 
denly, when  the  exigency  occurred, 
that  trade  was  turned  into  another 
remote,  dangerous,  and  difficult  chan- 
nel ;  but  they  mastered  all  obstacles, 
and  showed  themselves  anything  but 
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anti-progressive  when  compelled  to 
be  so. 

However,  before  we  enter  upon 
the  nature  and  extent  of  that  grain 
trade,  which  is  of  a  purely  import 
character,  let  us  point  to  the  recog- 
nised products  of  Shan-tung,  Peche- 
lee, and  Shing-king  provinces,  as  a 
means  to  pay  for  their  wants. 

Shan-tung  has  several  harbours, 
and  produces  wheat,  maize,  millet, 
enough  for  its  own  consumption,  and 
occasionally  for  export.  Coal,  tim- 
ber, and  iron  abound.  Cattle,  and 
animals  such  as  the  horse,  donkey, 
and  mule,  are  more  plentiful  than  in 
the  south,  and  it  is  famous  for  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  its  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  which  resemble 
those  of  Europe.  Shan-tung  mono- 
polises all  the  Corean  trade,  and  it 
will  be  from  Shan-tung  that  the 
European  will  have  to  lay  siege  to 
the  exclusive  system  prevailing  in 
that  Empire  over  fifteen  millions  of 
people,  dwelling  in  a  remarkably 
fine  country.  Of  the  resources  of 
Pechelee  we  know  less  than  its  wants. 
From  what  our  embassies  and  our 
sailors  have  seen  of  it,  the  major  por- 
tion appears  to  be  a  grazing  steppe 
country,  intersected  with  a  few  rivers, 
and  abounding  in  vast  salines,  from 
which  the  Government  extracts  a 
great  deal  of  salt,  and  which  it  retails 
as  a  monopoly  and  important  source 
of  revenue.  Sheep,  and  consequently 
wool,  must  be  abundant ;  but  its 
principal  wealth  consists  in  coals, 
minerals,  and  clay  for  porcelain. 
Nitre  is  so  plentiful  here  that  salt- 
petre would  in  all  probability  form, 
under  our  auspices,  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  But  beyond 
Pechelee  lies  the  extensive  pro- 
vince of  Shansi.  This,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Chinese  race,  is  an  im- 
portant and  desirable  region  for  us 
to  obtain  access  to.  Fourteen  mil- 
lions of  people  dwell  there  in  a  rich 
but  mountainous  region,  where  the 
climate  compels  them  to  clothe  them- 
selves warmly,  and  whither  they  find 
it  worth  while  to  drag  and  carry 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  Moscow 
across  Siberia  and  Mongolia, — a  terri- 
ble land  journey  of  many  thousand 
miles  ! — whilst  we  at  Tientsin  can  put 
them  down  the  good  broadcloth  of 
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Leeds  at  a  much  lower  figure,  and 
only  give  them  a  transit  of  120  miles 
to  their  homes.  The  native  writers 
speak  highly  of  the  resources  of  Shansi, 
and  upon  their  authority  we  are  told 
in  the  Chinese  Repository  that  "  it 
exhibits  great  diversity  in  its  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  products, 
and  the  principal  source  of  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants  lies  in  its  mines 
of  coal,  iron,  cinnabar,  copper,  mar- 
ble, lapis-lazuli,  salt,  ana  precious 
stones,  as  well  as  metals.  This  pro- 
vince forms,  as  it  were,  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  high  table-lands  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  where  they  sink  into  the 
plains  of  Pechelee ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  our  most  direct 
route  to  it  for  the  present,  to  insure 
as  short  a  land-carriage  as  possible, 
is  directly  across  the  province  of 
Pechelee  :  the  river  Peiho  and  other 
streams  facilitating  our  transit  very 
considerably.  We  now  come  to 
Shing-king,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Pechelee.  This  province,  although 
at  the  first  glance  it  may  not  appear 
so,  is,  we  feel  assured,  likely  before 
very  long  to  take  an  important  posi- 
tion, commercially  and  politically 
speaking,  in  Eastern  Asia.  It  is  the 
outlet  of  all  Manchouria :  its  sea- 
port, Neu-chang,  lies  now  only  600 
miles  from  the  Russian  frontier,  and 
that  frontier  will  probably,  before 
next  Christmas,  be  even  nearer  to 
the  waters  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  Man- 
chouria, though  said  to  be  thinly 
populated,  is  a  great  pastoral  region, 
producing  vast  quantities  of  that 
precious  golden  fleece  which  we  find 
it  worth  while  to  coax  to  our  marts 
down  the  passes  of  the  Himalaya  and 
Hindoo-koosh,  and  to  carry  in  our 
ships  from  Australia  or  Peru.  The 
province  of  Shing-king  is  said  to  have 
a  severe  climate,  but  it  produces  and 
exports,  as  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
do  in  spite  of  sharp  winters,  vast 
quantities  of  cereals,  pulse,  and  oil- 
seeds. Russian  Siberia,  that  will 
before  long — possibly  in  our  day — 
play  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Asiatic  continent,  is  only  ac- 
cessible to  us  through  the  seaport  of 
Neu-chang,  and  thence  by  Moukden 
and  Kirin  to  that  grand  curve  in 
the  Amour  river  whither  General 
Mouravieff  and  his  able  coadjutor, 
Admiral  Count  Poutiatine,  cleverly 


carried  forward  their  boundary-line 
in  1858. 

Lofty  and  inhospitable  mountain- 
ranges  bar  out  Manchouria  from  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  and  northward  of  that 
no  Europeans  are  likely  to  go  for 
commercial  purposes  in  our  mer- 
chant ships.  What  Kurrachee  is 
with  respect  to  Beloochistan,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Bokhara,  the  port  of  Neu- 
chang  will  one  day  be  to  the  great 
region  of  Manchouria  and  Eastern 
Tartary.  It  reflects  great  credit  upon 
Lord  Elgin  that  he  should  have  look- 
ed so  much  to  the  future  in  obtain- 
ing this  important  place  as  one  of 
the  future  seaports  open  to  European 
commerce ;  and  we  trust  that  he  will 
secure  to  us  there,  as  we  possess  else- 
where  in  China,  the  privilege  of  car- 
rying the  produce  of  the  country  to 
and  from  its  own  ports  in  British 
vessels — an  application  of  free-trade 
principles  in  coasting-trade,  which 
has  proved  already  most  beneficial 
to  the  English  shipowners  in  China, 
and  to  which  we  cordially  call  the 
attention  of  our  American  cousins: 
for,  strange  to  say,  the  Emperor  ana 
Court  of  Pekin  have  outstripped  the 
President  and  Senate  of  Washington 
in  enlightenment  upon  the  naviga- 
tion laws. 

Such  are  the  commercial  pros- 
pects involved  in  the  region  imme- 
diately accessible  to  us,  and  along  the 
shores  of  which  our  gallant  sailors  are 
at  this  moment  assembling  to  do 
what  Napoleon  III.  explained  in  a 
very  few  words,  but  which  neither 
Lord  John  Russell  nor  Lord  Elgin 
are  able  to  thoroughly  indorse  in 
England.  We  must,  however,  first 
crave  a  few  minutes'  attention  to  the 
grain  trade  with  Pekin  and  Pechelee 

Erovince,  because  much  misappre- 
ension  exists  in  England  as  to  its 
present  extent  or  importance,  as  well 
as  of  the  mode  in  which  it  passes  in 
to  the  northward.  It  was  by  cutting 
off  this  much-needed  supply  of  food, 
as  well  as  by  a  series  of  military 
operations  carried  on  over  the  space 
of  twelve  months,  that  Admiral  Sir 
William  Parker  and  General  Sir 
Hugh  Gpugh  succeeded  in  placing 
our  Plenipotentiary,  in  1842,  in  a 
position  to  dictate  the  Treaty  of  Nan- 
kin; and  although  an  exact  repeti- 
tion of  their  advance  to  that  southern 
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capital  would  be  totally  inefficacious 
in  1860,  still  the  general  spirit  of 
their  strategy  might  very  safely  be 
followed. 

The  history  and  statistics  of  the 
grain  trade  with  Southern  China, 
though  it  be  almost  what  we  should 
term  a  Government  monopoly,  gives 
us,  apart  from  its  commercial  bearings, 
a  great  insight  into  the  condition  of 
the  population  of  Pechelee,  and  of 
the  position  of  dependence  of  the 
Court  upon  a  supply  w%ich  energy 
upon  our  part  will  enable  us  to  in- 
tercept. Thanks  to  the  labours  and 
researches  of  that  learned  Chinese 
scholar,  Thomas  Wade,  Esq.,*  Secre- 
tary to  the  British  Legation,  we  are 
enabled  to  place  before  the  English 
public  a  mass  of  information  upon 
the  grain  trade  of  Northern  China, 
the  magnitude  of  which"  promises 
well  for  our  Indian  possessions,  espe- 
cially those  of  Tenasserin  and  Ben- 
gal. We  can  thence  send  from  our 
superabundant  harvests  any  quan- 
tity of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Shan-tung  and  Pechelee,  and  place 
the  tonnage  of  shipping  employed  in 
that  import  trade  at  the  disposal  of 
our  English  merchants  in  China,  for 
their  Chinese  exports  of  tea  and  silk. 

It  appears,  according  to  the  s  tatistics 
of  the  Pekin  Board  of  Re  venue,  as  well 
as  various  official  documents  which 
have  appeared  in  Pekin  Gazettes  dat- 
ing as  late  as  1856,  that  the  quantity  of 
rice  necessary  for  annual  consumption 
in  the  capital  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  430,000  tons ;  and  this 
agrees  with  a  statistical  report  for 
1831,  in  which  the  rule  is  point- 
ed out  that  there  should  always  be 
in  store,  in  Pekin,  354,000  tons  of 
rice,  and  at  Tung-chow,  a  city  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Peiho  River,  and 
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only  twelve  miles  distant,  another 
reserve  of  80,000  tons. 

The  whole  of  this  vast  quantity  of 
food  is  the  proceeds  of  the  land-tax, 
or  tribute  to  the  Crown,  as  owner  of 
the  soil.  In  five  of  the  provinces,  the 
tithe  is  commuted,  producing  an  an- 
nual sum  of  246,570  ounces  of  silver ; 
the  rest  of  China  supplies  grain  and 
pulse  in  the  following  proportions  : — 
Common  rice,  210,000  tons;  fine 
rice  for  the  Court,  44,000  tons; 
wheat,  4000  tons ;  pulse,  17,000  tons. 
All  the  wheat  and  pulse  is  grown  in 
Shan-tung,  the  adjacent  province  of 
Honan,  and  in  that  Manchouria  of 
which  people  have  hitherto  had  so 
ill  an  opinion.  The  annual  collection 
of  grain  commences  in  the  first  week 
of  November,  and  within  two  months, 
— that  is,  early  in  January, — all  grain 
so  collected  had  to  be  shipped  off  to 
the  Grand  Canal,  by  means  of  the 
rivers  or  streams  which  led  towards 
it.  This  canal  was  the  artery  by 
which  the  capital  was  fed,  and  great 
system  was  necessary  to  prevent  con- 
fusion amongst  the  vast  number  of 
vessels  employed.  A  high  officer 
used  to  superintend  this*Transport 
duty,  having  under  him  no  less  than 
64,000  men,  embarked  in  6318  junks, 
divided  into  123  squadrons. 

He  dwelt  at  an  important  city 
called  Hwai-gan-foo,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Hoang-Ho,  or  Yellow 
River,  just  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  thence  he  anmi- 
ally  despatched  the  grain  northward 
in  three  fleets  ;  the  first  fleet  com- 
mencing the  ascent  of  the  canal 
from  the  Yellow  River  to  Tientsin  in 
January  and  February,  the  second 
fleet  in  March,  the  third  in  April. 
Each  fleet  occupied  about  twelve 
weeks,  or  rather  that  was  the  time 


*  This  gentleman's  valuable  and  unrequited  services  to  his  country  are  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the  encouragements  given  by  Government  to  persons  of  educa- 
tion who  will  devote  their  abilities  to  acquiring  a  language  so  difficult  to  thoroughly 
master  as  that  of  China.  Originally  an  officer  in  the  gallant  corps  commanded  in 
China  by  Lord  Clyde,  then  Colonel  Colin  Campbell,  Mr  "Wade  turned  a  close  atten- 
tion to  the  Chinese  language  and  literature  ;  he  then  entered  our  Consular  service, 
and  has  ever  since  been  labouring  in  the  higher  branches  of  an  interpreter's  duties. 
Deeply  read  in  all  the  writings  of  China,  a  thorough  master  of  the  Pekinese  dialect, 
such  a  man  would,  in  France  or  Russia,  be  decorated,  and  held  up  for  all  men  to  ad- 
mire. Without  such  as  him,  Ambassadors,  Generals,  and  Admirals  are  perfectly 
helpless ;  yet  we,  who  have  at  last  learnt  to  appreciate  energetic  commissaries,  good 
doctors,  and  conscientious  chaplains,  can  find  nothing  to  reward  or  decorate  the 
ablest  Chinese  scholar  of  our  day  !  No  !  we  shall  simply  work  him  to  death ;  or, 
if  he  lives,  give  him  a  Civil  Service  superannuation ! 
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given  by  the  regulations  of  the  ser- 
vice for  the  voyage  from  the  Yellow 
River  to  Tientsin  on  the  Peiho 
River.  At  Tientsin  the  grain  was 
put  into  barges,  and  carried  to 
Tung-chow,  and  thence  conveyed  in 
carts  to  the  granaries  of  Pekin.  Such 
was  the  mode  in  which  the  capital 
was  supplied  when  the  British  fleet, 
in  1842,  ascended  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  and  intercepted  the  Grand 
Canal  where  it  connects  that  stream 
with  the  Yellow  River.  The  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  threatened  stop- 
page of  the  supplies  of  grain  from 
the  provinces  of  Southern  China, 
doubtless  did  much  to  bring  the 
capital  and  Court  to  its  senses.  But 
inasmuch  as  famine  had  been  no 
novelty  at  Pekin  prior  to  that  year 
1842,  we  believe  tnat  the  terror  in- 
spired by  the  success  of  our  military 
operations  at  Shanghai,  Woosung, 
and  Chin-kiang-foo,  conduced  still 
more  to  bring  about  the  supplication 
for  peace  which  followed  the  arrival 
of  our  forces  off  Nankin.  In  1850, 
the  Pekin  Gazette  contained  a  me- 
morial from  one  of  the  senior  Court 
Censors,  named  Wang-tung-hwai, 
calling  attention,  amongst  other 
things,  to  the  necessity  of  looking  to 
the  supplies  then  in  the  grain  maga- 
zines of  the  capital,  and  he  urged  the 
Emperor  to  see  that  extraordinary  ef- 
forts were  made  to  hasten  in  from  the 
adjacent  provinces  about  170,725 
tons  of  grain  said  to  be  available, 
otherwise,  the  Censor  remarks,  there 
will  only  be  "enough  grain  (in  1851) 
to  last  some  months.'  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  was  done,  for  in  1851 
a  terrible  calamity  occurred.  The 
Yellow  River,  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  authorities  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  its  embank- 
ments, burst  out  violently  in  a  north- 
erly direction  over  the  works  con- 
structed for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  injured  one  of  the 
most  important  reservoirs,  a  sort  of 
artificial  lake,  which  supplied  the 
water  for  the  canal  at  the  higher 
levels  in  Shan-tung  province;  and 
consequently,  when  the  last  grain- 
fleets  m  1852  tried  to  reach  Tientsin, 
they  utterly  failed,  and  the  grain  had 
to  be  transported  overland  from  the 
borders  of  Shan-tung.  The  distress 
in  the  north  became  very  great  •  and 
in  1853,  acted  upon  by  the  impracti- 
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cable  condition  of  the  canal,  and  the 
fear  of  the  rebellion  then  rapidly 
spreading,  another  Censor  urged  the 
transport  of  grain  by  sea.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  he  likewise  ac- 
cepts the  quantity  required  as  about 
430,000  tons  of  grain  :  and  in  that 
autumn  333  junks,  laden  with 
grain,  reached  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee 
in  safety.  This  was  the  recom- 
mencement of  the  sea-trade  in  grain, 
which  China  had  abandoned  many 
centuries  before,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  the  risks  and  uncertain- 
ties attendant  upon  its  transport, 
arising  from  the  prevalence  of  piracy, 
and  from  the  boisterous  weather  of 
the  Yellow  Sea  and  Gulfof  Pechelee. 
In  1854,  the  sea-borne  grain  trade 
saved  the  Emperor  and  Court  from 
capitulating  to  the  Taeping  hordes, 
who,  having  swept  down  the  Yang- 
tse  River  from  the  Poyang  Lake  to 
Nankin,  and  established  themselves 
in  that  city,  had  boldly  advanced 
northward  by  the  direct  route  which 
the  now  neglected  and  damaged 
Grand  Canal  afforded.  The  loyal 
authorities  of  Southern  China,  espe- 
cially from  the  province  of  Che-ki- 
ang,  despatched  100,000  tons  of  rice 
by  sea  to  Tientsin  :  and  whilst  the 
Manchoo  forces  under  Prince  Sing-o- 
losin  beat  back  the  Taepings,  all 
that  grain  was  carried  in  3892  river 
junks  to  Tung-chow,  between  the 
dates  of  June  7th  and  August  3d ; 
— a  remarkable  proof  of  the  river 
transport  available  to  our  forces  in 
that  same  neighbourhood,  to  which 
we  call  the  attention  of  our  military 
and  naval  authorities  ;  and  we  trust 
it  will  relieve  the  minds  of  those 
alarmists  who  fancy  there  are  in- 
superable difficulties  in  the  transport 
of  the  materiel  of  our  forces  towards 
Pekin— Tung-chow  being  but  twelve 
miles  from  the  capital. 

In  May  1856,  says  pur  informant, 
the  Governor  of  Che-kiang,  inasome- 
what  self-complacent  memorial,  re- 
ported the  shipment  from  his  pro- 
vince of  about  60,000  tons  of  grain  in 
721  junks ;  and  mentioned  that  it  is 
four  years  since  the  sea-transport  of 
rice  was  commenced,  and  that  it  is 
yearly  increasing.  We  learn  likewise, 
that  by  July  5th,  1200  junks  had 
discharged  100,000  tons  of  grain  at 
Tientsin  and  returned  south,  and 
that  6000  tons  were  still  at  sea,  and 
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due  there.  In  this  year,  the  Taepings 
having  withdrawn  to  their  strong- 
hold of  Nankin,  the  canal  was  again 
surveyed,  but  reported  to  have  sus- 
tained irreparable  injury  between 
Shan-tung  and  the  Yellow  River. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  rice  crops 
generally  failed  in  the  south,  or  that 
the  authorities  there  did  not  suffi- 
ciently exert  themselves  to  victual  the 
capital  during  this  summer,  is  uncer- 
tain, but  famine  raged  in  Pekin  that 
winter — a  conclusive  proof  that  the 
100,000  tons  delivered  from  Che- 
kiang,  as  well  as  what  came  from 
Manchouria  and  Shan-tung,  was  in- 
sufficient for  the  wants  of  the  capital. 
In  1857  the  authorities  appear  to 
have  determined  to  abandon  the 
Grand  Canal  route  for  the  Imperial 
grain  fleet.  The  Board  of  Revenue 
proposed  to  dispose  of  the  canal  junks, 
and  some  of  the  more  remote  and 
western  provinces  of  the  Empire  were 
called  upon  to  pay  their  land-tax  in 
coin  instead  of  grain.  In  1858,  when 
our  forces  threw  themselves  into  the 
Peiho,  and  occupied  Tientsin,  the 
river  was  found  to  be  positively 
crammed  with  grain  junks  from  all 
parts  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  Empire ; 
and  the  number  of  those  peculiar  to 
the  adjacent  seaboard  of  Manchouria 
went  far  to  support  a  report  published 
in  the  Gazette  for  1857,  that  as  much 
as  3000  tons  of  grain  had  been  paid 
that  year  as  tribute  or  tax  from 
Shing-king. 

During  the  allied  occupation  of 
Tientsin,  the  price  of  rice  there  in  the 
shops  was  about  twice  what  it  was 
at  Shanghai ;  and  knowing  that  our 
merchants  had  found  it  worth  while 
to  import  into  Shanghai  in  1857  no 
less  than  54,000  tons  at  Shanghai 
prices,  we  can  easily  fancy  how  much 
more  satisfactory  it  would  be  to  them 
to  have  the  supply  ing  of  all  the  hungry 
mouths  of  the  province  of  Pechelee. 
The  Chinese  authorities  are,  however, 
fully  alive  to  the  inconvenience  of 
leaving  their  supplies  of  food  at  the 
mercy  of  a  foreigner,  and  he  the 
dreaded  outside  barbarian  —  and 
knowing  what  a  narrow  escape  they 
had  of  the  whole  grain  fleet  of  1858 
being  intercepted,  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  they  will  make,  or  have 
made,  great  efforts  to  again  convey  a 
portion  of  the  grain  to  Pekin  by  way 
of  the  canal.  Our  attention  has  been 
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more  directly  called  to  this  point,  in 
consequence  of  private  letters  from 
Shangnai,  informing  us  that  the  Im- 
perial authorities  at  the  city  of  Chin- 
kiang-foo,(whi,ch commands  the  mouth 
of  the  Grand  Canal),  are  busy  erect- 
ing batteries  on  Silver  Island  in  the 
Yang-tse  River,  as  if  to  prevent  our 
approach  to  the  canal.  There  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  repairing  all  the 
southern  portion  of  the  canal — that 
is.  from  Hwang-chow-foo  up  to  the 
Yellow  River — and  possibly,  aided  by 
as  good  engineers  as  those  who  taught 
them  to  construct  the  Taku  forts  of 
1859,  the  Chinese,  if  they  cannot 
render  the  northern  half  of  their  great 
internal  artery  perfectly  navigable, 
may  so  reduce  the  impediments  as  to 
necessitate  but  a  very  short  land- 
transport,  and  thus  place  the  canal 
in  a  condition  to  become  a  very  im- 
portant auxiliary  in  furnishing  the 
capital,  if  we  should  simply  attempt 
a  coast  blockade,  with  the  hope  of 
starving  the  Court  into  its  senses. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  grain 
trade  ;  and  we  do  not  think  we  have 
magnified  its  importance,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  series  of  able  mili- 
tary operations,  which  shall  re-estab- 
lish our  military  prestige,  and  at  the 
same  time  insure  a  perfect  stoppage 
of  the  supplies,  must  starve  a  capital 
of  some  two  million  souls  into  sub- 
jection, that  the  value  of  that  grain 
represents  in  coin  a  sum  which  will 
defray  us  for  the  war;  and  lastly, 
that  any  exercise  of  diplomacy  or 
commercial  acumen  which  shall  give 
Europeans  the  power  of  sharing 
directly  in  this  trade,  will  not  only 
be  a  great  benefit  to  our  shipowners 
and  merchants,  but  also  place  in 
our  hands  the  bridle  with  which  to 
check  in  future  the  pugnacity  or 
impertinence  of  the  Emperor  and 
Court. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  probable 
course  of  military  operations  in  China, 
our  main  object  being,  we  presume, 
to  bring  the  Court  to  its  senses  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  open  up  the 
unknown  region  called  Northern 
China — to  explore  it,  in  fact — and  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  such  an  in- 
demnity as  will  lighten,  if  not  entire- 
ly relieve  us  from  the  expenses  of  a 
great  military  expedition. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  now, 
it  is  very  certain,  withdraw  the  gar- 
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rison  from  Canton.  Three  or  four 
thousand  soldiers  and  half-a-dozen 
vessels  will  have  to  hold  it,  and  keep 
the  communications  open  with  Hong- 
kong :  for  this  service  a  portion  of 
the  native  troops  we  are  sending  from 
India  will  be  probably  employed,  re- 
placing the  melancholy  remnant  *  of 
the  two  battalions  of  marines,  and 
one  wing  of  H.M.  Royal  Regiment, 
which  disease  may  have  spared  by 
the  coming  summer.  Hong-Kongwitn 
its  80,000  Chinese  inhabitants  and 
170  English  ones,  with  its  naval  dock- 
yard, factory,  commissariat  stores, 
and  millions  of  British  property,  will 
require  at  least  another  thousand 
men,  and  a  large  man-of-war  with  a 
couple  of  gun-boats.  Swatow  and 
Amoy  will  each  call  for  a  man-of-war 
to  protect  our  merchants,  and  Foo- 
chow,  as  well  as  Ningpo,  will  need 
similar  support,  simply  to  prevent  the 
mandarins  at  the  instigation  of  their 
Government  issuing  edicts  which  may 
alarm  the  traders,  native  or  foreign. 
Shanghai,  which  in  commercial  im- 
portance ranks  equal  to  Canton,  will 
require  the  constant  presence  of  a 
large  vessel  capable  of  landing  a  re- 
spectable force,  should  the  safety  of 
the  foreign  property  in  the  warehouses 
be  threatened.  In  short,  in  simple 
precautionary  measures,  purely  de- 
fensive, five  thousand  bayonets  and 
twelve  vessels  of  war  will  be  required 
at  the  five  ports  and  Hong-Kong. 
This  force  would  doubtless  maintain 
the  peace,  but  with  a  Chinaman,  as 
with  all  Asiatics,  the  worse  strategy 
is  to  be  on  the  defensive:  he  im- 
mediately fancies  you  are  afraid  of 
him,  and  every  petty  mandarin  seeks 
to  secure  imperial  favour  and  hon- 
ours by  harassing  and  insulting  the 
foreigner,  alarming  the  merchants, 
and  carrying  on  a  series  of  petty  hos- 
tilities. Of  course  he  could  not  do  this 
without  funds,  but  unfortunately  we 
are  actually  supplying  them  with  the 
means  of  thus  annoying  us,  in  the 
payment  of  the  fiscal  dues  upon  our 
exports  and  imports,  a  portion  of 
which  every  Prefect  at  the  open  ports 
can  apply  to  an  exhibition  of  local 
patriotism,  whilst  he  remits  the 
major  portion  to  the  capital,  for  the 
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extirpation  of  the  barbarian,  who  has 
thus  been  good  enough  to  supply 
powder  and  shot  for  his  own  slaugh- 
ter !  Now,  in  order  to  check  these 
official  patriots,  we  would  simply 
suggest,  that  at  each  seaport  the  Li, 
or  reasoning  faculty  of  the  head, 
authority,  be  appealed  to,  and  that 
they  be  informed  that,  although  we 
will  rigidly  pay  all  lawful  custom- 
dues  into  tne  custom-houses,  the 
sum  accruing  must  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  joint  trustees,  to  await 
the  decision  of  the  Imperial  and 
Allied  authorities  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  When  Shanghai  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  some  few  years 
since,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
we  should  shortly  have  to  pay  cus- 
tom-dues to  the  present  dynasty  or 
to  the  new  one  represented  by  the 
Taeping  worthy,  who  sacriligeously 
claimed  relationship  with  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity,  the  custom-dues  were 
temporarily  sequestrated,  though 
trade  went  on ;  and  the  Chinese  al- 
lowed that  such  a  course  was  con- 
formable to  the  "divine  principles 
of  reason."  We  have  little  doubt 
that  a  notice,  firm  but  civil,  to  the 
like  effect,  would  not  create  much 
dissatisfaction  at  the  five  ports,  al- 
though the  Emperor  Hien-fung  and 
general  Sung-o-losin  might  curltheir 
mustaches  with  ire,  and  urge  a 
speedy  slaughter  of  the  red-haired 
ones  under  Admiral  Hope  and  Sir  H. 
Grant.  This  measure,  apart  from 
crippling  those  sinews  of  war,  which 
in  China,  as  in  Europe,  are  essen- 
tial for  a  war-policy,  would  give 
us  within  a  twelvemonth  no  very- 
despicable  sum  of  dollars,  which 
might  be  claimed  for  indemnity. 
For  instance,  the  returns  to  the 
Chinese  treasury  from  the  custom- 
dues  of  Shanghai  alone,  where  the 
new  system  of  collecting  is  tho- 
roughly established,  equal  nearly  a 
million  pounds  sterling ;  that  of  Can- 
ton ought  to  be  about  as  much  more, 
and  the  rest  of  the  other  ports  should 
yield  another  million  :  in  fact,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  about  two  millions 
sterling  could  thus  be  available  with- 
in the  coming  year.  No  very  alarm- 
ing sum  either  in  the  shape  of  a  tax, 


*  We  observe  that  more  than  one  entire  battalion  of  the  marine  forces  has  disap- 
peared from  the  muster-roll  of  the  forces  in  Canton,  owing,  \ve  are  told,  to  the 
sickness  and  death  incident  to  two  years'  service  in  that  city. 
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if  we  remember  that  the  foreign 
trade  alone  of  Shanghai  is  represent- 
ed by  the  enormous  figure  of  26  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  that  the  aggregate 
foreign  trade  to  the  coasts  of  the 
three  accessible  provinces  cannot  be 
represented  by  a  less  sum  than  75 
millions  sterling.  Furthermore,  we 
would  suggest  that  proclamations  be 
made  along  the  coast  from  Hainan 
Island  to  the  Yang-tse-kiang ;  that 
in  the  event  of  any  town  or  district 
moving  on  behalf  of  the  capital 
by  extraordinary  contributions  of 
money  or  munitions  of  war,  it 
should  be  visited  with  hostilities, 
visiting  it  with  warlike  consequen- 
ces, a  heavy  tax  or  ransom  would  be 
levied,  and  that  its  native  trade  in 
junks  should  have  immediately  in- 
flicted upon  it  a  war-tax  of  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  This  measure  was 
adopted  in  1841-42,  when  the  native 
monopolists  of  Che-kiang  province 
contributed  to  wards  expelling  us  from 
Ningpo  and  Chusan,  and  the  result  was 
most  beneficial  to  theEnglish  military- 
chests,  and  salutary  in  its  effect  upon 
the  gentry,  who  perhaps  did  not  re- 
gret a  measure  which  justified  them 
in  the  eyes  of  their  own  authorities 
for  lukewarmness  in  patriotism.  Any 
one  who  has  visited  the  coasts,  or 
read  of  the  vast  coasting -trade  of 
China,  can  fancy  what  a  tax  levied 
upon  it  would  produce ;  and  although 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  acts  of  the 
seaboard  population  in  Quang-tung, 
Fokien,  and  Che-kiang  may  not  render 
such  a  measure  necessary,  still  we 
know  of  no  better  preventive  for 
any  hostility  upon  their  part,  than  a 
knowledge  that  it  would  result  in  a 
pecuniary  mulct.  Having  thus  se- 
cured the  interruption  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  feeders  of  the  Imperial 
treasury,  provided  a  means  of  in- 
demnification which  will  not  press 
upon  those  inhabitants  of  China  who 
are  innocent  of  this  war,  and  sus- 
pended a  rod  over  the  heads  of  the  au- 
thorities in  China,  we  will  suppose  the 
allied  fleet,  with  the  army,  said  to  be 
nearly  20,000  strong  (after  providing 
for  the  garrison  of  Canton  and  Hong- 
Kong),  assembled  by  the  coming 
month  of  May  off  the  Kugged  Islands 
— a  congery  of  rocky  islets  which 
form  the  northern  portion  of  that 
group  called  the  Chusan  Islands. 
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Fresh  water  and  fish  they  will  there 
find  in  abundance,  as  our  fleet  did 
under  Sir  William  Parker  in  1841 ; 
and  from  Shanghai  the  active  Chinese 
victuallers  will  furnish  the  bold  Chas- 
seurs de  Vincennes  and  Messieurs  of 
the  Infanterie-de-la-Marinewith  salads 
redolent  of  anything  but  incense,  and 
our  coarser  countrymen  with  fiery 
shamshu,  which  shall  tittilate  their 
brains  and  destroy  their  stomaohs. 
The  weather  will  be  getting  un- 
pleasantly hot,  and  all  will  naturally 
be  anxious  to  push  on  northward  for 
Shang-tung,  where,  though  the  days 
be  hot,  and  the  July  winds  loaded 
with  the  sand  and  soil  of  the 
plains  of  Pechelee  and  of  the  desert 
beyond,  the  nights,  nevertheless, 
are  cool  and  refreshing.  To  the 
ports  of  Shan-tung  the  commissaries 
will  have  doubtless  preceded  the 
fleets,  and  thence  will  be  directed  all 
the  supplies  which,  we  hear,  the  fore- 
sight of  the  naval  Commander-in- 
Chief  has  already  sought  from  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  from  Australia, 
Java,  and  the  East  Indies.  Every- 
body will  long  to  be  in  and  doing  in 
the  north ;  and  we  can  sympathise  for 
those  whose  fate  it  will  be  to  remain 
chained  up  at  the  five  ports  as  watch- 
dogs for  English  interests  ;  and  we 
can  feel  for  those  who  will  have  to 
look  to  the  important  but  inglorious 
details  of  furnishing  all  the  supplies, 
and  forwarding  them  safely  in  the 
wake  of  the  impatient  host  who  are 
going  to  open  Northern  China.  We 
can  fancy  the  frantic  efforts  that 
Chinese  diplomacy  will  then  make 
to  detain  the  force  in  the  south; 
nothing  that  chicanery  and  Eastern 
duplicity  are  capable  of  will  fail  to 
be  exercised ;  and  it  is  then  that  we 
trust  the  firmness  of  our  Ambassador 
will  shine  forth,  and  that  he  will 
say,  We  want  the  Treaty  of  Tient- 
sin ratified  and  carried  out  in  its  ori- 
ginal integrity — indemnity  for  our 
expenses  :  it  must  be  your  punish- 
ment for  treachery  and  insult — and 
guarantees  against  a  re-occurrence. 
This,  nothing  but  this,  when  I  appear 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho — or  the 
allied  armies  will  act  at  the  discre- 
tion of  their  chiefs,  until,  without 
comment  or  discussion,  you  say  you 
are  ready  to  accede  to  those  terms. 

If  in  terms  equally  simple  the  alter- 
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native  be  placed  before  the  China- 
man, and,  in  terms  equally  untram- 
melled, our  naval  and  military  coni- 
mandere-in-chief  be  told  what  they 
have  to  do,*  much  of  the  difficulty 
attendant  upon  the  harmonious  work- 
ing of  an  allied  force  will  be  sur- 
mounted ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
essential,  they  will  work  energeti- 
cally to  a  known  point,  the  plenipo- 
tentiary reserving  to  himself  the 
right,  as  well  as  responsibility  of 
crying  halt !  when  the  Emperor  by 
duly  accredited  agents  declares  he 
will  comply  with  the  terms — and  to 
say  retire  !  when  every  stipulation 
that  comes  immediately  into  force 
has  been  faithfully  carried  out.  But, 
in  the  name  of  all  past  experience, 
do  not  let  us  have  a  serio-comic  ex- 
pedition— flags  of  truce— fights  and 
diplomatic  conferences  alternating; 
they  lead  but  to  dilatory  proceedings 
—waste  of  life  (for  more,  far  more, 
die  by  the  climate  than  by  the 
sword  in  Chinese  wars)— disgust  of 
the  executive,  discontent  and  re- 
crimination amongst  soldiers  and 
sailors  ;  and  if  a  treaty  is  made  un- 
der such  circumstances,  it  is  simply 
an  infernal  machine  which  explodes 
when  least  expected.  The  history  of 
our  Chinese  war  from  1839  to  1841 
ought  to  be  studied  by  those  who  ad- 
vocate such  a  repetition  of  a  solemn 
farce — destructive  only  to  those  gal- 
lant battalions  of  the  Camerpnians, 
Royal  Irish,  and  55th  Regiments, 
who  lie  in  the  pestilential  rice- 
swamps  of  Chusan,  or  the  sailors 
who  found  their  resting-place  in  the 
muddy  waters  of  Southern  China. 
We  will  not  consider  such  proceed- 
ings possible,  but  take  it  for  granted 
that  a  course  of  energetic  action  has 
been  decided  on  before  so  many  gal- 
lant men  were  sent  to  China,  and  so 
much  treasure  has  been  spent ;  and 
let  us  hope  that  the  splendid  fleets 
and  armies-of  England  and  France, 
assembling  off  the  entrance  of  the 
Yang-tse  River,  are  but  the  crusaders 
of  European  and  Christian  civilisa- 


tion, about  to  execute  the  behests  of 
that  Providence  who,  by  a  series  of 
events  unsought  by  us,  has  already 
often  called  the  armed  Englishman 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  better  condi- 
tion of  things  amongst  the  be- 
nighted millions  of  the  wonderful 
East.  The  south-west,  or  sum- 
mer monsoon,  will  by  the  end  of 
May  be  blowing  fresh  along  all  the 
shores  of  China ;  the  difficulty  will  be, 
not  to  get  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  when  there,  to 
get  back  to  the  south  until  the  north- 
east monsoon  sets  in.  The  admirals 
will  therefore  have,  in  advancing,  to 
see  there  is  nothing  left  undone  be- 
hind them ;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  force  of  small  active 
vessels,  with  an  expeditionary  corps, 
will  have  to  be  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascending  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
and  operating  upon  that  great  artery. 
Its  duties,  rather  than  constituent 
parts,  we  will  point  to.  Such  a  fly- 
ing force  may  have  to  fight  at  Silver 
Island,  if  it  is  true  that  that,  the  only 
defensible  point  in  the  whole  river 
between  the  Poyang  Lake  and  Shang- 
hai, is  now  being  fortified;  but 
having  mastered  that  difficulty,  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal 
will  be  in  our  hands,  and  the  com- 
munications and  supplies  from  the 
rich  province  of  Che-kiang,  as  well  as 
Fokien,  be  intercepted.  From  Nan- 
kin to  Ngan-kin  they  will  pass 
through  a  rich  valley  devastated  by 
the  Taeping  hordes,  who  are  not 
likely  to  interfere  with  our  forces, 
seeing  that  Capt.  Chas.  Barker,  of 
H.M.S.  Retribution,  punished  them 
effectually  very  recently  for  firing  up- 
on our  flag,  and  a  solitary  gunboat 
has  subsequently  cruised  amongst 
them  scathless.  Between  Ngan-kin 
and  the  Poyang  Lake  there  are  no 
points  likely  to  be  fortified,  and  at 
that  lake  our  vessels  would  inter- 
cept the  great  north  and  south,  or 
meridian  road  from  Pekin  to  Canton. 
They  would  be  able  to  explore  that 
great  lake,  collect  information  of  the 


*  The  instructions  from  England  under  which  our  Admiral  and  General  acted  in 
1842  were,  that  the  executive  were  alone  to  decide  on  and  carry  out  hostile  opera- 
tions in  China,  without  reference  to  the  plenipotentiary,  whose  responsibility  and 
interference  was  not  to  have  effect  until  such  an  impression  had  been  made  as  would 
secure  a  successful  negotiation  of  the  terms  laid  down.  As  negotiations  can  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  a  treaty  ratified  by  our  Sovereign  and  country,  and  approved 
of  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  stand-point  for  hostilities  may  now  be  made  more 
explicit,  and  the  action  of  the  executive  still  better  defined. 
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cities  and  places  of  trade  situated  up- 
on its  shores.  They  would  let  our 
bumptious  Cantonese  friends  know 
that  there  was  a  way  by  which  our 
corvettes  and  gunboats  could  cut  off 
all  that  great  inland  traffic  of  which 
they  have  hitherto  had  such  a  mon- 
opoly •  and  lastly,  this  force  would 
explore  for  the  merchant  and  mis- 
sionary the  three  great  provinces, 
otherwise  quite  inaccessible,  of  Ki- 
angsi,  Ngan  -  whuy,  and  Hupeh. 
We  would  not  have  this  squadron  to 
act  otherwise  than  as  an  armed  re- 
cpnnoissance,  except  in  the  interrup- 
tion of  all  trade  up  the  Grand  Canal. 
At  the  same  time,  the  officers  com- 
manding should  be  instructed  not  to 
mislead  the  people  with  an  idea  that 
we  were  not  at  war  with  their  Em- 
peror, and  to  show  them  that  by  fine, 
ransom,  or  direct  hostilities,  they  were 
prepared  to  put  down  anything  like 
support  of  his  war-policy.  With  the 
Taepingswe  should  be  simply  neutral. 
The  most  advanced  point  to  which 
this  force  would  reach  would  only  be 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the 
river.  H.M.S.  Furious  and  Cruiser 
descended  that  distance,  with  the 
river  very  low,  in  a  week,  and  if 
peace  be  suddenly  obtained,  and  our 
commanders  -in-chief  desire  to  recall 
a  force  so  detached,  the  overland 
runners  from  Shanghai  would  reach 
them  in  considerably  less  time.  Sup- 
plies could  be  sent  them  up  the 
stream  from  Shanghai,  and  of  fresh 
meat,  fresh  vegetables,  and  fresh 
water  they  would  find  no  lack  in 
the  country  they  would  traverse. 
This  force  would  act  likewise  very 
beneficially,  if  the  resistance  in  the 
north  was  greater  than  is  gene- 
rally anticipated,  and  enable  active 
operations  to  be  pushed  in  one 
direction,  whilst  the  severity  of  a 
Pekin  winter  will,  in  all  probability, 
confine  soldiers  and  sailors  to  their 
quarters.  Fever  and  ague  will,  how- 
ever, be  the  greatest  enemy  and  diffi- 
culty of  a  force  so  detached— sick- 
ness rather  than  mortality  being 
sadly  rife  in  the  autumn  on  the 
Yang-tse.  Directly  the  bracing 
north-east  winds  set  in,  this  malady 
disappears  if  the  men  have  good 
clothing ;  and  we  do  not  think  but 
that  the  malady  itself  may  be  almost 
warded  off  by  giving  the  men  a  gene- 
rous dietary,  varied  as  much  as  pos- 


sible, and  not  keep  them  cooped  up 
on  board  a  ship  for  month  after 
month.  With  a  little  fun,  variety, 
and  occasional  excitement,  it  is  won- 
derful how  healthy  our  men  may  be 
kept  in  a  very  deleterious  climate ; 
and  of  course,  if  the  Imperial  troops 
should  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
pit  gingals  and  bows  and  arrows 
against  Enfield  rifles  and  Armstrong 
guns,  both  Jack  the  sailor  and  Joe 
the  marine  will  infallibly  keep  in 
very  excellent  health.  When  they 
suffer,  get  sick,  and  perish,  is  when 
they  are  idle,  ill-fed,  or  fretting  for 
change  and  excitement.  The  Yang- 
tse-Kaang  and  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  canal  being  provided  for,  and 
the  force  so  detached  being  available 
for  any  crisis  that  may  occur  in 
Southern  China,  the  fleet  weighs  in 
June,  and  bears  away  before  a  fair 
wind  for  the  north.  They  sail  for 
four  hundred  miles  over  a  veritably 
Yellow  Sea,  in  soundings  constantly, 
although  no  land  be  seen  ;  they  are 
passing  over  a  great  continent  which 
the  rivers  Yang-tse  and  Hoang  are 
hourly  adding  to,  and  which  will  in 
time  arise,  by  constant  accumulation, 
to  the  surface,  and  form  a  great  pro- 
j  ection — another  Kiang-soo— towards 
the  Corea  and  Japan.  The  lead  sinks 
deep  into  it — a  fine,  rich,  fat  allu- 
vium, intended  by  Providence  to 
grow  fine  tea  and  silk  for  generations 
and  nations  yet  to  come.  The  fleet 
crosses  the  35th  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  they  sight  the  swelling  hills  of 
Eastern  Shan-tung— a  block  of  de- 
tached mountainous  country,  situated 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
Caboul  and  Armenia,  and  not  unlike 
those  regions  in  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  to  which  it  is  subject — those 
extremes  modified,  however,  by  East- 
ern Shan-tung  projecting  into  a  sea 
which  washes  three-fourths  of  its  sea- 
coast.  This  country  is  the  natural 
base  for  operations  in  Northern 
China  ;  without  advancing  a  mile 
beyond  it,  the  sea-communication  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  south  will 
be  interrupted;  and  it  has  ports 
and  we  know  not  of  a  single  one 
elsewhere  throughout  all  the  shores 
of  Pechelee  and  Kiang-soo.  Very 
little  of  the  coast  of  Shan-tung  is 
as  yet  known  ;  but  where  it  has  been 
visited,  anchorages  have  been  found 
to  abound  and  the  resources  and 
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character  of  the  valleys  promise  very 
fairly  for  the  support  of  our  fleet  and 
army.  A  magnificent  roadstead  ex- 
ists under  a  group  of  islets  called  the 
Mea-tou  Group,  which  bar  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf;  and  probably 
upon  one  of  them  will  be  first  estab- 
lished— or  at  any  rate  near  there,  on 
the  Tang-chow-foo  Promontory — the 
depots  of  stores,  the  reserves  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  munitions  of  war. 
as  well  as  the  hospitals  of  the  allied 
forces.  Whilst  all  departments  are 
here  energetically  preparing  to  fulfil 
their  respective  vocations  when  called 
upon  by  their  chiefs,  whilst  our  naval 
officers  are  exploring  and  surveying 
every  creek  and  bay  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Court  of  Pekin  is  coming,  the  months 
of  June  and  July  will  have  doubtless 
sped  ;  and  we  need  not  regret  it ; — a 
heat  which  paralyses  a  native,  you 
may  thrust  hot  fresh  Europeans 
into  for  a  day's  hard  fighting,  and 
take  them  out  again  to  sea  ;  but  leave 
them  to  fester  under  it,  in  fatigue- 
parties,  heavy  marches,  or  night- 
duties  as  sentinels  and  pickets,  and 
they  fall  like  sheaves  of  corn  before  a 
scythe.  In  1858,  the  thermometers 
ranged,  on  board  the  ships  anchored 
off  the  Peiho  river,  from  86°  to  62° 
during  June,  and  from  73°  to  98° 
during  July.  In  the  cool  and  shady 
Residency  of  the  Embassy  at  Tien- 
tsin, the  range,  when  our  country- 
men gladly  left  it,  was  96°  to  71°, 
and  during  the  last  three  days  it 
never  fell  below  80°  Fahrenheit.  Our 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  not  then 
unhealthy,  it  is  true,  but  that  was 
because  they  had  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept to  eat,  drink,  and  grow  fat,  with 
the  perfect  conviction  that  they  were 
victorious  Britons,  whom  the  Empe- 
ror of  China  was  much  beholden  to 
for  their  forbearance,  the  nourish- 
ment of  whom  the  mandarins  of 
Tientsin  were  especially  honoured 
in  looking  to,  and  that  the  little 
China  boy,  whom  the  sentry  at  the 
Embassy  had  for  the  time  enslaved 
to  fan  the  flies  away  from  his  jolly- 
looking  Somersetshire  visage,  was 
doing  no  more  than  he  came  into  the 
world  to  do.  Of  course  such  luxe 
cannot  be  enjoyed  every  day,  and  the 
admiral  or  general  will  be  bitterly 
disappointed  who  goes  to  the  Peiho 
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in  1860  expecting  that  state  of  things 
to  be  all  ready  awaiting  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  men,  or  that  crowds 
will  drag  him  off  a  mud-bank,  unless 
he  first  takes  the  precaution  to  thrash 
Prince  Sung-o-losin  and  his  army; 
and  we  hardly  think  Admiral  Hope's 
last  reception  is  likely  to  mislead 
him  on  that  point. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  gentry 
of  the  Hwashana  and  Kweiliang 
stamp,  the  soothers  and  betrayers 
of  barbarians,  are  disposed  of,  and 
operations  commenced  in  earnest. 
The  month  of  August  has  arrived, 
the  nights  are  cooler,  and  the  men  sleep 
well  and  awake  refreshed  from  the 
heats  of  the  day.  There  are  twelve 
weeks  left  for  active  hostilities,  and  to 
secure  themselves  before  winter !  The 
Gulf  of  Pechelee  is  said  to  be  unnavi- 
gable  in  winter,  and  probably  freezes 
over  as  the  Baltic  and  Sea  of  Azov 
do,  from  the  14th  November  to  the 
14th  January.  If  it  is  decided  that 
Tientsin  shall  be  taken,  garrisoned, 
and  held  throughout  the  winter, 
there  will  be  plenty  to  do,  even  if 
the  resistance  be  but  small ;  and, 
strategically  speaking,  its  immediate 
possession  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. With  it  and  the  seaboard  we 
must  hold  the  supply  of  Pekin  in  our 
hands,  and  if  anything  short  of  the 
capture  of  Pekin  can  bring  the  Em- 
peror to  his  senses,  those  measures, 
accompanied  by  a  thorough  and 
effectual  defeat  of  his  army,  ought  to 
do  it.  Apart  from  the  fall  of  Tien- 
tsin, and  the  destruction  of  the  Taku 
forts,  there  are  many  places  easily 
accessible  to  our  forces,  where  a 
severe  lesson  to  the  capital  may  be 
read,  and  in  almost  close  propin- 
quity to  it.  Funing-foo,  as  well  as 
Chang-lai,  great  walled  cities,  lie  on 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee, 
northward  of  the  Peiho.  The  former 
drives  a  considerable  trade  in  grain 
with  Shin-king  vid  Neu-chong,  and 
it  will  doubtless  be  necessary  to 
make  our  presence  felt  by  temporary 
occupation  and  ransom  of  every  ac- 
cessible city  along  the  shore  of  the 
Pechelee  province  before  the  winter 
sets  in,  so  as  to  increase  the  pressure 
upon  the  capital,  and  divert  from  it 
those  supplies  which  it  would  other- 
wise insist  upon. 

Tientsin,  once  in  our  hands,  is  as 
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capable  of  defence  against  an  enemy 
as  it  would  now  be  a  formidable 
place  to  attack  if  it  were  garrisoned 
by  Europeans.  The  Peiho  River  and 
the  canal  so  intersect  the  city  and 
suburbs,  that  on  whichever  side  you 
approach  it,  a  huge  ditch  has  to  be 
twice  crossed  before  the  entire  place 
can  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 
A  light  iron  tramroad  and  locomotive 
engine  would  be  invaluable  in  carry- 
ing to  the  city  from  Taku  such  sup- 
plies during  the  winter  as  may  not 
then  be  in  depot  there.  Of  course  the 
Peiho  River  will  be  frozen  over,  and 
impracticable  to  pur  gunboats  long  be- 
fore the  Gulf  is :  indeed,  there  is  some 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  lower 
part  of  the  Gulf — that  is,  between 
the  Peiho  Eiver  and  the  Mea-tou 
Isles — is  ever  unnavigable  through- 
out the  whole  winter  for  steam  vessels 
such  as  we  shall  possess.  General 
report  declares  the  winter  of  Pechelee 
to  be  very  severe,  although  it  puzzles 
us  to  understand  how  it  is  so,  when 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  a  half-naked,  half- 
starving  working  class  of  popula- 
tion, and  to  Shan-tung  province  we 
shall  in  all  probability  have  to  confine 
our  movements  during  the  ensuing 
winter  of  1860-61.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  provisions  have 
been  and  can  be  thrown  into  the  capi- 
tal by  some  route  which  leads  across 
this  province,  from  ports  on  its 
south-east  coast  which  have  yet  to 
be  discovered,  and  soldiers  and 
sailors  will  have  plenty  to  do, 
during  the  cold  bracing  weather,  in 
exploring  a  country  as  large  as  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales,  and,  we 
fancy,  not  unlike  them  in  physical 
features  and  products.  Perhaps  the 
secret  which  the  Chinese  have  as 
yet  so  well  kept  of  where  the  Yellow 
River  is  now  discharging  itself  will 
likewise  be  unravelled,  and  some  of 
our  gallant  little  gunboats  show  the 
Chinaman  that  his  troublesome 
stream  is  a  mere  pigmy  to  the 
giant  steam.  Facing  Shan-tung,  the 
great  Corean  kingdom,  of  which  the 
aspect  so  pleased  the  missionary 
Gutzlaff,  will  tempt  our  navigators 
and  explorers,  and  we  trust  next 
year  to  hail  some  important  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  that  little-known 
part  of  the  globe.  Should  the  spring, 
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the  early  spring  of  1861,  still  find  the 
Emperor  recalcitrant,  the  war-party 
in  Pekin  still  obstinate — and.  looking 
to  the  encouragement  both  have  re- 
ceived in  certain  quarters  at  home, 
such  a  contingency  is  far  from  un- 
likely— the  army  will  then  be  in  an 
excellent  position  to  advance  upon 
Pekin,  and,  taking  Tung-chow  on 
their  way,  encamp  in  the  "  Palace  of 
the  Earth's  Repose"  until  better 
sense  returns  to  the  "Halls  of  in- 
tense mental  exercises,"  or  that  of 
"  Heavenly  rest."  A  deliberate 
steady  approach  of  this  character 
will  have  its  effect,  and  the  Court 
will  come  to  its  senses,  and  every 
Chinaman  be  disabused  of  his  pre- 
sent universal  idea,  that  we  are 
going  to  make  a  rush,  create  a  panic, 
"that  Emperor,  he  go  Zehol,  you 
come  again  down  this  Cantonne  side, 
allo  samee  before,  and  allo  man  sabe 
that  fashion  !"  and  that  if  they  are 
only  obstinate,  and  sacrifice  a  few 
tens  of  thousands  of  poor  creatures 
by  hunger  and  want,  we  shall  gladly 
give  up  all  that  is  worth  having  in 
our  new  Treaty,  and  go  back  into  the 
old  groove,  having  wasted  millions, 
and  lost  hundreds  of  good  men,  with- 
out having  broken  down,  as  we  before 
said,  the  unrighteous  walls  of  mon- 
opoly which  bar  out  four  hundred 
millions  of  men  from  European 
civilisation  and  God's  truth.  A 
sketch  in  a  recent  work  depicts 
a  group  of  naked  half- starved 
Chinese,  and  styles  them  our  enemies 
in  China.  Never  was  a  greater  in- 
justice perpetrated  upon  a  race  of 
creatures:  tney,  those  starving,  indus- 
trious, money-making  animals,  are 
not  our  enemies,  nor  are  we  theirs. 
We  can  feed  them,  we  can  give  them 
employment,  homes,  and  raiment: 
they  throng  to  our  colonies,  and 
everywhere  find  in  us  kind  and  just 
masters ;  surely  there  can  be  no 
enmity  between  us ;  no,  our  enemy 
in  China  is  he  who  stands  between 
us  and  these  creatures  —  the  burly, 
obstinate,  over-fed  mandarin,  the 
Yehs,  the  Lins,  the  Sung-o-losins  of 
Chinese  bureaucracy,  and  their  sup- 
porters, the  monopolists  of  the  sea- 
board trade  of  China. 

Touching  the  indemnity  question, 
we  need  not  detain  our  readers ;  they 
will  observe  how  easily  we  can  insure, 
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by  such  measures  as  we  pointed  out 
at  page  536,  a  sura  which  will  fully 
repay  England  and  France  all  their 
expenses.  The  custom  revenues  of 
the  Empire  are  by  no  means  a  recog- 
nised source  of  Imperial  credit ; — 
Kweiliang  or  Hwashana  would 
scorn,  as  Yeh  or  Lin  would  have 
done,  to  acknowledge  that  they  were 
of  the  slightest  importance  to  Em- 
peror or  Empire  j  and  the  most  that 
can  be  said  against  the  retention  of 
these  fiscal  dues  for  a  year  or  so,  until 
our  expenses  are  paid,  would  be,  that 
we  deprived  the  Emperor  of  the 
means  whereby  he  has  been  mainly 
enabled  to  resist  what  is  called  re- 
bellion, revolution,  or  reform,  accord- 
ing as  our  residents,  consuls,  and 
missionaries  chose  to  look  upon  the 
Taeping  movement.  We  have  then 
the  vast  sum  to  be  realised  by  the 
seizure  of  all  the  grain  vessels  and 
imperial  granaries  in  Northern  China. 
Even  if  only  one-half  of  the  yearly 
supply  falls  into  our  hands,  the  value 
of  those  200,000  tons  of  grain  at  the 
prices  ruling  recently  in  Pechelee 
would  be  equal  to  24  million  dollars, 
or  4|  millions  sterling.*  Besides 
this,  there  is  the  Government  salt 
revenue.  And,  lastly,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  China  is  less  rich  than 
in  1842,  when  we  remember  that 
since  then,  seventeen  years  ago,  her 
merchants  and  her  tea  and  silk  far- 
mers have  tripled  their  sales  and 
profits,  absorbed  our  silver  as  fast  as 
we  can  pour  it  into  the  country ; 
and  apart  from  an  increased  trade 
along  their  coasts,  we  find  the  Chi- 
nese trader  actually,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  trading  and  compet- 
ing against  us  in  European-built 
vessels  running  to  the  ports  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  as  well  as 
between  port  and  port  in  their 
huge  Empire.  This  does  not  look 
like  national  bankruptcy — national 
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poverty.  The  Chinese  are  the  most 
under-taxed  race  we  know  in  the 
East,  but  they  are  badlv  governed, 
and  worse  protected  by  their  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  can  exact 
when  it  pleases  any  amount  of  coin 
and  supplies,  to  erect  formidable 
works,  cast  brass  cannon  to  oppose 
us,  and  then  plead  poverty  when  we 
demand  indemnity.  A  fig  for  their 
plea.  It  is  that  they  wish  to  evade 
a  form  of  humiliation  which  goes 
thoroughly  home  to  the  conviction 
of  the  most  stolid  Chinaman,  insures 
publicity,  and  renders  fighting  the 
barbarian  an  exceedingly  unpopular 
measure. 

A  word  more,  and  we  have  done 
our  task.  A  guarantee  against  a  re- 
occurrence of  hostilities  and  gross 
treachery,  though  difficult  to  obtain, 
is  essential  We  would  suggest  that, 
in  the  first  place,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Taku  forts  be  objected 
to ;  that  a  position  be  selected  as 
near  the  Peiho  River  as  possible  for 
the  establishment  of  a  European  fac- 
tory or  settlement— -the  consuls  exer- 
cising within  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective factories  magisterial  func- 
tions (the  Mea-tou  Islands  would 
probably  afford  such  a  position) ;  no 
fortifications  to  be  erected  by  Euro- 
peans, except  in  self-defence  against 
the  Chinese ;  and  that  it  shall  be 
considered  a  neutral  spot  in  European 
wars.  Its  proximity  to  Pekin  would 
check  that  Court,  if  it  contemplated 
any  farther  duplicity ;  it  would  be  a 
place  of  refuge  for  our  merchants  or 
diplomatists  resident  in  Pechelee ; 
and  the  cession  of  such  an  island  or 
spot  to  the  Allies  would  have  the 
most  marked  effect  upon  the  Chinese 
and  Manchous  of  Northern  China — 
would  form  a  tangible  proof  of  our 
success,  and  of  the  punishment 
awaiting  breaches  of  treaty-engage- 
ments. 


*  The  market  price  of  rice  in  Tientsin  was  6  dollars  a  cwt.,  and  in  that  and  the 
two  previous  years  it  had  ranged  during  the  winter  from  10  to  12  dollars  a  cwt.  in 
Pekin. 
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IT  has  been  said  that  though  Re- 
gent  Street  may  possibly  be  the 
finest  thoroughfare  in  Europe,  it 
will  unfortunately  neither  bear  wea- 
ther nor  criticism.  And  so  Munich, 
though  it  were  the  grandest  of  capi- 
tals, assuredly  suffers  from  the  worst 
of  climates,  and  can  lay  but  little 
claim  to  the  purest  of  tastes.  As 
for  weather,  in  summer  it  is  burnt, 
and  in  winter  frozen ;  and  for  art, 
we  always  seem  to  taste  the  smack 
of  the  Baierischer  beer  even  in  the 
glass  of  Lachryma  Christi.  In  win- 
ter, some  of  our  readers,  like  our- 
selves, may  have  made  entrance  into 
this  mistaken  and  misplaced  capital 
in  carriage  mounted  on  sledge  in- 
stead of  wheels — may  have  walked 
for  days  in  frozen  or  slushy  snow, 
meeting  the  unhoused  statue  shiver- 
ing in  icicles  —  the  outdoor  fresco 
as  a  Boccaccio  garden  in  an  Arctic 
field  —  loggia  stolen  from  Florence 
—  triumphal  arches  in  exile  from 
Rome  —  the  statue  with  chattering 
teeth  asking  for  the  loan  of  a  great- 
coat— and  the  fresco,  the  arch,  and 
the  loggia,  demanding  passport  that 
one  and  all  may  be  off  to  Italy, 
where  no  northern  blast  shall  buffet 
the  fair  face  of  beauty,  and  no  Ger- 
man guttural  mar  the  harmony  of 
existence.  In  winter  we  had  prayed 
for  sun,  but  again  summer  is  come, 
and  in  vain  we  seek  for  shade.  We 
had  just  left  the  shadowy  Nurem- 
burg  of  pointed  gable,  sheltering 
roof,  and  narrow,  quaint,  old  streets, 
leading  hither  and  thither,  up  hill 
and  down,  now  coming  upon  Gothic 
fountain  in  market-place,  or  stealing 
along  among  solemn  memories  of 
Adam  Craft  the  sculptor,  Hans 
Sachs  the  poet,  Albert  Durer  the 
friend  of  Luther,  till  perchance  is 
seen  some  tottering  feudal  tower,  or 
city-gate  is  reached  leading  by  the 
carved  stations  of  the  agony  to  the 
crowded  "God's  Acre,"  where  the 
greatness  of  Nuremburg  lies  buried. 
We  had  passed,  we  say,  some  days 
in  this  dear  old  town,  turning  the 
thoughts  backward  upon  Gothic 
architecture — the  Niebelungen  Lied 
— hard-fought  liberties  of  ancient 
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cities — and  rights  bravely  won  for 
German  Protestantism.  A  ride  of  a 
few  hours  brings  us  to  the  modern 
Munich  denuded  of  mediaeval  asso- 
ciation, wholly  destitute  of  pedigree 
from  the  classic — a  pretended  Athens 
without  her  groves  or  acropolis — a 
Rome  without  her  seven  hills,  with- 
out even  genial  shelter  for  any  one  of 
the  muses  nine  or  the  graces  three. 
All  this  is  true,  yet  we  are  willing  to 
confess  not  the  whole  truth,  other- 
wise we  should  not  trouble  our  read- 
ers with  a  paper  upon  "  Munich  and 
the  Christian  Arts."  Munich,  after 
all,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  modern 
Europe ;  we  have  ourselves  thought 
it  worth  our  while  again  and  again 
to  visit  this  great  show-capital,  and 
we  now  propose  to  pass  in  brief  re- 
view some  of  its  most  important 
works,  often  of  ambitious  pretence 
and  of  jarring  incongruity,  but  not 
unfrequently  profound  in  study  and 
elevated  in  thought. 

In  Munich  everything  has  been  at- 
tempted — street-architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  bronze  -  casting ;  painting 
in  its  highest  walks — on  canvass  for 
cabinets,  on  walls  for  museums  and 
palaces,  on  glass  for  churches,  even 
on  porcelain  for  domestic  use  and 
decoration.  From  prince  to  peasant, 
every  one  in  this  capital  is  presumed 
to  lead  an  art-existence  of  refined 
culture  and  enjoyment :  in  his  daily- 
walk  he  is  in  the  very  midst  of  tri- 
umphal arches,  porticoes,  and  sta- 
tues. Museums,  rich  in  choicest 
works,  are  freely  open  to  his  gaze. 
Churches  ornate  in  decoration,  so- 
lemnised by  sacred  art,  make  religion 
herself  a  luxury,  and  give  to  worship 
the  thrill  of  aesthetic  emotion.  As 
an  enthusiastic  stranger,  we  at  once 
naturally  think  that  a  broad  way  is 
opened  leading  to  highest  heaven. 
Yet  soon  we  find  that  the  Church 
abuts  upon  the  Foundling  Hospital ; 
Apollo,  in  the  open  street,  walks  arm- 
in-arm  with  Silenus;  the  vestals 
keep  company  with  satyrs ;  and 
here  in  Munich,  the  feast  of  the  gods 
is  held  in  a  beer-cellar. 

But  let  us  give  to  the  reader  a 
short  summary  of  Munich  and  her 
2N 
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works.  Firstly,  let  us  mention  the 
four  churches  :  All-Saints  of  the 
royal  palace,  regal  and  saintly  by  its 
rich  yet  solemn  decoration,  a  full- 
voiced  chorus  of  colour — a  painted 
hierarchy  enshrined  in  precious 
and  gem-like  marbles.  Then,  en- 
tering the  grand  Ludwig  Strasse 
by  the  Hall  of  the  Marshals,  and 
passing  by  the  Royal  Library,  one  of 
the  best  of  these  modern  adapta- 
tons,  we  come  to  the  church  01  St 
Ludwig,  the  patron  saint  of  ex- 
King  Lewis,  nimself  in  turn  the 
great  patron  and  father  of  Munich 
art.  This  church  glories  in  a  fagade 
of  weak  painstaking  mediocrity.  But 
it  may  with  more  reason  pride  itself 
on  "  The  Last  Judgment "  and  other 
works,  by  Cornelius,  of  whom  we 
shall  hereafter  speak.  A  walk  of 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  brings 
us  to  the  Basilica  of  St  Boniface,  a 
successful  imitation  of  the  venerable 
Basilicas  in  Rome,  Sta  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  with  others  scarcely  less  sacred 
in  the  traveller's  memory, — success- 
ful, moreover,  in  the  careful  and  re- 
fined frescoes  by  Hess,  the  German 
Carlo  Dolci,  for  softness  and  senti- 
ment. Lastly,  at  some  distance,  lies, 
in  a  rather  plebeian  suburb,  the 
Gothic  Church  of  Sta  Maria  Hilf, 
here  worthy  of  notice  chiefly  from 
its  painted  windows,  veritable  pic- 
tures painted  on  glass,  the  best 
examples  we  know  of  the  Munich 
school  of  glass  -  painting,  an  art 
which  deliberately  shuns  all  that 
is  severe,  architectural,  or  geome- 
tric, making  a  church  window  a 
suspended  transparency,  a  picture 
all  softness  and  beauty,  through 
which  heaven  shines  with  radiant 
light.  To  such  treatment  grave  ob- 
jections may  doubtless  be  urged;  but 
we  confess  that  we  are  never  very 
willing  to  listen  to  that  criticism 
which  sternly  forbids  a  proffered  en- 
joyment, or  condemns  by  harsh 
rule  any  work  which  wins  its  way 
by  beauty.  Truly,  there  is  no 
art  more  noble  or  divine  than  the 
painting  of  cathedral  windows.  In 
Rouen,  in  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  and 
before  the  grand  lancets  of  Milan 
Cathedral,  how  often  have  we  stood 
with  rapture,  as  rainbow  glories 
streamed  with  colours  verily  dipped 
in  heaven,  softly  modulated  an- 


theins  of  solemn  tones,  swelling  in 
the  noonday  splendour,  or  fading  in 
vesper  twilight.  Often  in  such  hours 
have  we  thanked  God  for  the  minis- 
try of  art  in  the  sanctuary  of  reli- 
gion. And  now,  under  a  deep  feeling 
of  the  responsibility  devolving  on  all 
labourers  in  the  house  of  God,  no 
less  upon  the  artist  than  on  him  who 
preaches  or  prays,  would  we  raise 
our  voice  in  indignation  against 
windows  which,  as  very  blasphemy 
towards  all  that  is  beautiful  and  holy, 
have  of  late  years  been  put  up  in 
some  of  our  English  churches.  The 
present  custom  of  enriching  our 
cathedrals  with  memorial  glass,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  claims  our  warmest 
sympathy.  But  many  a  work  has  of 
late  been  put  into  sacred  places 
which,  as  bad  doctrine  or  vulgar 
sound,  can  only  pervert  and  mislead 
the  public  mind  and  taste.  We 
know  there  is  a  prejudice  in  this 
country  against  German  painted 
windows.  We  do  not  wish  tnat  the 
English  school  should  adopt,  at  any 
rate,  German  faults.  But  this  we 
do  say,  that  our  English  art  will 
do  well  to  profit  by  the  attempts, 
and  even  by  the  failures,  which  have 
been  made  in  neighbouring  countries. 
With  this  end  we  write ;  with  this 
object  men  in  this  country,  inter- 
ested in  the  promised  development 
of  our  English  school,  have  gone  to 
Munich,  Berlin,  or  Dusseldorf,  to  see 
for  themselves  those  great  architec- 
tural, pictorial,  and  decorative  works 
of  which  the  Germans  are  so  justly 
proud. 

But  let  us  resume  our  promised 
summary  of  Munich  art.  If  the 
four  churches  already  mentioned 
stand  first  in  importance,  the  three 
museums — the  Old  Pinacothek,  the 
New  Pinacothek,  and  the  Glypto- 
thek — are  certainly  entitled  to  the 
second  position.  In.  external  archi- 
tecture they  have  no  special  merit. 
The  Glyptothek  boasts  of  that  most 
hacknied  of  all  exordiums,  a  Gre- 
cian portico ;  the  New  Pinacothek 
finds  some  novelty  in  the  parade 
of  external  frescoes,  not  unlike, 
in  conception,  the  pictures  placed 
in  front  of  itinerant  caravans  con- 
taining wild  beasts  and  mounte- 
banks. In  the  internal  arrange- 
ments for  lighting  the  pictures  and 
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sculptures,  these  buildings  are  ad- 
mirable—arrangements which  have 
claimed  the  special  attention  of  Par- 
liamentary Committees  and  Govern- 
ment authorities  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  contents  of  these  museums, 
in  master  works  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, ancient  and  modern,  might  well 
demand  from  the  traveller  a  week 
or  fortnight  for  their  examination. 
The  Pinacothek  of  old  masters,  Ital- 
ian and  German,  rich  beyond  rivalry 
in  works  by  Van  Eyck,  Hemling, 
Durer,  and  others  of  the  school,  is, 
we  think,  taken  for  all  in  all,  the 
foremost  gallery  in  Germany.  The 
Glyptothek,  or  museum  of  sculpture, 
will  be  best  remembered  by  the  in- 
valuable marbles  from  the  Temple  of 
(Egina,  and  the  pretentious  modern 
frescoes  by  Cornelius,  the  would-be 
Michael  Angelo  of  Munich.  •  The 
New  Pinacothek,  with  its  exterior 
frescoes  as  sign-boards,  or  rather  as 
laureate  pictures  in  honour  of  the 
great  ex-King  Ludwig,  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  of  Germany,  may  justly 
boast  of  some  great  modern  works, 
especially  that  masterpiece,  "  The 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  by  Kaul- 
bach.  Having,  in  the  churches,  gone 
through  rather  a  severe  course  of 
sacred  art,  wrought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  the  sublime,  and  in  galleries 
satiating  a  more  omnivorous  appetite 
by  a  feast  upon  all  things  in  general, 
we  hurry,  at  the  appointed  hour  of 
three,  to  the  palace  of  King  Ludwig, 
now  no  longer  in  guise  of  mediaeval 
saint,  but  transformed  into  epicurean 
sybarite  in  the  midst  of  a  painted 
harem.  We  walk  through  Pompeian 
rooms,  light,  elegant,  and  festive; 
listen  to  the  showman  as  he  tells  his 
threadbare  story  over  huge  pictures 
painted  by  Schnorr  of  Niebelungen 
Lied  and  German  legend  ;  slide  in 
slippers  along  the  slippery  polished 
floor  of  throne-room  in  the  awful 
presence  of  Schwanthaler's  twelve 
colossal  gilt  bronzes  of  German 
princes ;  and  whisper  scandal  in  the 
cabinet  of  Ludwig's  far-famed  gal- 
lery of  favoured  beauties,  of  whom 
the  now  dethroned  Lola  Monies  was 
once  the  heroine.  Such  is  the  Mun- 
ich school  of  so-called  high  art— now 
inspiring  to  virtue  and  then  awaken- 
ing passion;  now  giving  scope  to 
genius,  and  then  pampering  medio- 
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crity — a  school,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
the  church  and  cloister,  the  gallery 
and  cabinet,  the  palace  and  the 
casino  ;  just  as  the  Jupiter  head  of 
Ludwig  may  'have  nodded  a  dispen- 
sing patronage — now  kneeling  before 
a  saint,  and  anon  coying  with  a  mis- 
tress. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  recapi- 
tulate the  artists  who  have  made 
Munich  such  as  now  we  find  it. 
Schwanthaler  the  sculptor,  whose 
prolific  genius  was  stimulated  by 
palace  patronage  into  immature  and 
copious  production,  whose  works,  we 
should  say,  were  writ  in  water,  did 
we  not  remember  the  bronze  colos- 
sal "  Bavaria"  in  front  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  best  criticised  in  the  words  of 
the  guide-book  as  sixty-one  feet  in 
height,  pedestal  twenty-eight  feet, 
staircase  within,  leading  the  tra- 
veller to  eyes  and  mouth  as  a  look- 
out to  distant  Alps — head  of  size 
sufficient  to  contain  some  half-dozen 
strangers  !  Schwanthaler  has  gone 
to  his  rest,  left  his  works  to  the  na- 
tion, and  is  not  wholly  unknown  in 
this  country  at  Sydenham  and  else- 
where. Of  the  great  Cornelius  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  shall  here- 
after speak  again.  He  is  now  well 
stricken  in  years ;  andhislatest  works, 
marked  by  declining  power,  are  de- 
signs executed  in  Rome  as  the  pictorial 
decoration  for  the  projected  Campo 
Santo  in  Berlin.  The  venerable  Over- 
beck  we  have  known  in  his  studio  in 
Rome,  a  patriarch,  or  rather  a  Romisb 
cloistered  saint  of  vigils  and  visions, 
the  father  of  the  so-called  Catholic 
religious  school  of  Germany  and 
Dusseldorf.  In  Munich,  this  much- 
worshipped  painter  shows  one  picture 
only,  but  scholars  he  has  many.  Hess,, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  both  in  the 
palace  chapel  of  All-Saints  and  the 
Basilica  of  St  Boniface,  the  most 
prolific,  indeed,  of  Munich  artists, 
evidently  claims  Overbeck  as  his, 
great  progenitor.  Kaulbach,  on  the- 
other  hand,  whose  studio  was  for 
many  years  in  Munich,  whose  great- 
est easel  picture  is  still  in  the  New 
Pinacothek  of  that  city,  and  who- 
is  now  engaged  on  yet  more  import- 
ant works  in  the  New  Museum  of 
Berlin,  is,  unlike  his  brethren,  not 
exclusively  Christian,  Romish,  or 
mediaeval,  but,  in  a  more  truly  catho^ 
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lie  spirit,  takes  inspiration  from 
works  classic  as  well  as  Christian, 
modern  as  well  as  middle  age,  ana 
thus  gives  to  his  art  the  surest  pro- 
mise of  progression.  OfSchnorr,the 
painter  of  the  King's  palace,  we 
know  little,  and  care  less.  He  is  one 
of  the  worst  examples  of  that  Munich 
style  of  vaulting  ambition  which,  out 
of  inherent  emptiness,  swells  into  pre- 
tentious proportion,  and,  in  loud 
theatric  manner,  declaims  the  merest 
commonplace,  betraying  weakness 
just  in  proportion  as  it  assumes  the 
show  of  strength. 

Of  other  men  and  works  we  need 
scarcely  make  individual  mention. 
Of  the  German  so-called  Christian 
school  to  which  we  now  wish  to 
direct  more  special  attention,  let  it 
ever  be  remembered  that  Overbeck 
and  Cornelius  are  the  great  originals 
from  which  the  works  in  Munich, 
Berlin,  and  Dusseldorf  immediately 
or  indirectly  take  their  origin.  For 
the  first  precarious  rise  of  this  now 
celebrated  and  triumphant  school  we 
must  go  back  to  a  period  now  well 
nigh  forgotten.  Forty  years  ago,  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  was  found  a  small 
band  of  German  artists,  with  few 
friends  to  encourage,  and  slender 
means  for  their  support.  Overbeck 
and  Cornelius,  among  the  number, 
were  exiles,  or  rather  outcasts  from 
their  country  and  from  the  acade- 
mies against  which  they  had  rebelled. 
They  had  found,  they  thought,  a 
more  excellent  way.  In  their  zeal 
for  earlv  Christian  art,  they  had 
espoused  the  Romish  religion,  and 
here  in  Rome,  in  poverty  and  neglect, 
in  .the  midst  of  the  wreck  of  empires, 
they  nurtured  to  themselves  a  new 
birth,  and  strove  to  restore  to  a  de- 
clining and  corrupted  art  its  former 
earnestness  and  purity.  Forty  years 
ago  Niebuhr  was  fortunately  ambas- 
sador in  Rome.  Shunning  the  pre- 
tentious commonplace  of  Italian 
society,  escaping  as  best  he  could 
from  the  devouring  horde  of  foreign 
travellers  greedy  for  vagrant  know- 
ledge, he  chose  rather  this  small 
band  of  German  artists  as  familiar 
friends — made  them  companions  in 
his  home,  animating  their  hopes  by 
espousing  their  cause.  After  the 
severer  labours  of  the  day  might 
here  be  found,  at  the  house  of  the 
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Prussian  ambassador,  the  youthful 
Cornelius  described  in  Niebuhr's 
life  as  of  "  powerful  intellect,  free 
from  all  limitation,"  even  in  those 
days  known  for  his  vigorous  drawing, 
even  then  in  earnest  talk,  brooding 
over  the  favourite  idea  of  his  life, 
since  matured  into  "  The  Last  Judg- 
ment" at  Munich.  Here,  too,  might 
be  seen,  seated  by  his  side,  Overbeck, 
the  apostle  of  Christian  art,  described 
in  Niebuhr 's  letters  as  an  enthusiast, 
ready  blindly  to  enter  upon  the  ser- 
vice of  his  church,  gifted  with  poetry, 
"  endowed  with  a  magnificent  imagi- 
nation," yet,  unlike  Cornelius  his  in- 
separable friend,  wanting,  it  is  said, 
in  clearness  of  head  and  indepen- 
dence of  purpose.  These  two  German 
youths,  with  others  in  their  com- 
pany, are  described  oft  and  again  in 
Niebuhr's  life  as  earnest  men,  ar- 
dently intent  upon  restoring  to  mo- 
dern art  its  ancient  purity  and  devo- 
tion. In  conduct  they  were  exemplary, 
identified  with  the  religious  party, 
standing  aloof  from  the  former  licen- 
tiousness of  German  artists  given  to 
intrigue.  Assembled  here  during 
the  evenings  of  a  Roman  winter, 
would  they  ardently  talk  of  the  new 
era  about  to  open  upon  German  art ; 
here  did  they  read  and  discuss  to- 
gether Goethe's  well-known  Italian 
tour,  condemning  his  Palladian  taste 
and  his  "  soulless  criticism  ; "  and 
here,  at  these  same  social  gatherings, 
did  they  lay  down  the  canons  of 
art-orthodoxy,  beatifying  as  patron 
saints  Francia,  Perugino,  and  Pin- 
turicchio,  pure,  holy,  and  devout ; 
and  loading  with  anathemas  Domini- 
chino,  Guercino,  and  others  as  pro- 
fligate and  pagan.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  German  school  of 
Christian  art,  of  which  we  propose 
now  to  speak  more  in  detail. 

The  classic,  the  Christian,  and 
the  naturalistic,  are  the  three  great 
schools  which  are  contending  for 
mastery  over  modern  art.  The 
classic,  it  has  been  said,  seeks  for 
physical  perfection ;  the  Christian 
strives  for  spiritual  expression  ; 
while  the  naturalistic  is  content  to 
take  things  just  as  they  are.  The 
three  great  national  schools  of  mo- 
dern Europe — the  French,  the  Ger- 
man, and  the  English,  each  contains 
within  itself  these  three  conflicting 
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principles,  which  divide  the  camp  of 
every  art  into  hostile  factions.  In 
Germany  especially,  during  the  past 
and  present  century,  schools,  classic 
and  Christian,  have  waged  desperate 
battle.  Towards  the  close  of  last 
century,  Winckelmann,  Lessing,  and 
Mengs,  contended  that  the  master- 
pieces of  Greece  and  Italy  were  the 
true  models  of  excellence,  and  their 
study  the  surest  means  of  restoring 
the  national  art.  This  classic  move- 
ment, or  rather  mania,  having  reached 
its  climax  of  exaggeration,  a  reaction 
naturally  set  in.  And  thus  it  be- 
came, as  we  have  seen,  the  special 
mission  of  that  small  band  of  Ger- 
man artists,  who  found  themselves 
in  Rome  early  in  the  present  century, 
to  proclaim  a  sacred  war  against  classic 
heathenism,  and  to  raise  as  the  stan- 
dard of  a  restored  faith  those-  early 
and  pure  Christian  masters  who  had 
never  bent  the  knee  to  a  pagan  god. 
But  an  object  in  itself  so  legitimate, 
a  reaction  which  at  first  was  but  a 
wholesome  protest  against  tyranny, 
became  in  turn  a  withering  thraldom, 
and  even  at  times  a  direct  outrage 
upon  nature.  The  partial  is  neces- 
sarily not  only  the  one-sided,  but  the 
exaggerated,  and  even,  in  the  end, 
the  monstrous  and  deformed.  The 
ultra-Christian  may  be  spiritual,  but 
it  soon  becomes  the  morbid  and  the 
emaciated.  The  classic  is  undoubt- 
edly ideal,  but  it  is  avowedly  cold 
and  heartless.  And  every  school, 
whether  classic  or  Christian,  which 
sacrifices  life  to  a  dead  antiquity,  is 
in  its  very  origin  tainted  by  man- 
nerism and  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. A  living  art  must  grow  out 
from  the  living  present.  The  classic 
may  correct,  the  Christian  sanctify, 
but  nature  alone  can  give  the  health, 
the  life,  the  breathing  beauty.  But 
nature  herself-  in  turn,  as  the  origin- 
ating model,  may  well  be  moulded  to 
the  classic  ideal,  the  natural  mind 
softened  by  Christian  graces,  and  thus 
forms  and  thoughts  Christian,  classic, 
and  natural,  are  made  to  mingle 
and  intermingle  the  one  within  the 
other ;  and  hence  we  find  the  highest 
and  truest  art  is  that  which  reconciles 
and  unites  the  three  great  elements 
which  hitherto  have  been  held  in 
isolation,  or  have  met  only  for  hos- 
tility. 
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Did  we  wish  just  to  fashion  an  im- 
posing system,  or  apply  an  ingenious 
theory,  we  should  at  once  assert  that 
in  the  art  of  modern  Europe  the  Ger- 
man school  is  Christian,  the  French 
classic,  and  the  English  naturalistic. 
And  so  they  are ;  but  each  is  some- 
thing more  besides.  Our  English 
school  centres  around  the  English 
home — the  home  of  the  affections, 
the  peaceful  fireside  of  domestic  com- 
fort and  family  happiness.  The 
Muse  of  English  art  whispers  in 
tones  gentle  and  low,  pipes  a  pastoral 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  sings 
round  the  domestic  hearth  tender 
songs  of  the  affections.  The  genius 
of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  marches 
with  proud  lofty  step  to  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet.  As  a  heroine  or  an  ama- 
zon  she  mounts  the  barricade;  her 
garments  are  stained  with  blood ; 
she  raises  the  cry  of  victory,  glory, 
patriotism.  Her  ambition  knows  no 
bounds.  The  page  of  history  is  too 
small  for  her  deeds ;  sixty  feet  of 
canvass  serve  .scarcely  to  record  an 
episode  in  her  conquests.  Her  politi- 
cal history  is  revolt  and  revolution, 
and  her  art  in  its  tragic  action  knows 
neither  repose  nor  moderation.  Now 
German  works  are  in  spirit  an  oppos- 
ing contrast.  If  English  art  be  cha- 
racterised by  domestic  simplicity, 
French  art  by  its  tragic  intensity, 
German  art  may  be  designated  as 
the  elaborate  product  of  mystic  meta- 
physics. As  the  German  language 
in  its  involutions,  complications,  and 
abstractions — as  the  German  litera- 
ture in  its  misty  philosophy  and 
aesthetic  subtlety,  are  nationally  dis- 
tinct from  the  English  or  the  French, 
so  has  German  art  its  corresponding 
idiosyncrasy  of  thought,  its  relative 
mannerism  of  treatment  and  expres- 
sion. And  thus  its  study  and  criti- 
cism may  be  made  as  episodes  to 
more  general  and  fundamental  in- 
quiries, involving  questions  of  race, 
of  language,  of  religion,  philosophy, 
and  literature. 

Hence  we  find  no  school  is  more 
elaborate  in  study  and  erudition. 
German  art  is  absolutely  oppressed 
and  borne  down  by  weight  of  ponder- 
ous thought  and  intensity  of  over- 
wrought expression.  All  that  is 
sportive  and  spontaneous  in  genius, 
the  play  of  childhood,  the  free  fancy 
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of  a  mind  let  loose  for  holiday  is 
coldly  petrified  by  the  touch  of 
winter,  aged  and  withered,  walking 
among  flowers.  It  is  an  art  in  which 
the  flowers  of  the  imagination  grow 
not  in  exuberant  joy  as  in  the  sunny 
fields  and  wilds  of  nature.  Flowers 
there  are,  but  they  win  not  by  their 
colour,  they  allure  not  by  their 
beauty ;  they  are  the  flowers  which 
the  studious  botanist  presses  within 
sheets  of  paper  —  flat,  faded,  and 
dead.  There  you  may  examine  them ; 
count  their  stamens  and  pistils ; 
classify  their  forms  and  families ; 
place  them  in  museums ;  map  out  cre- 
ation with  the  compasses  of  science  ; 
and  shutting  out  the  bias  of  all  emo- 
tion, close  the  study  door,  and  pore 
upon  nature  by  the  oil  of  the  mid- 
night lamp.  The  German  artist 
studies  nature  after  this  self-same 
fashion.  His  erudition  is  carried  to 
such  a  pitch  that  he  at  once  exhausts 
his  subject  and  paralyses  himself. 
Instead  of  the  freedom  of  spontane- 
ous creation,  we  find  the  fetters  of 
restraining  calculation  ;  and  in  place 
of  the  warm  impulse  of  passion,  we 
trace  only  the  cold  caution  of  criti- 
cism. Upon  the  arts  and  antiquities 
of  Italy  a  German  is  more  learned 
than  even  the  native  Italian.  Thus 
his  memory  is  so  richly  stored,  that 
his  imagination  is  encumbered  ;  and 
guided  by  the  cold  light  of  reason  he 
seldom  surrenders  himself  to  the  fer- 
vour of  inspiration.  No  philologist 
ever  traced  the  derivation  of  a  word, 
or  hunted  out  the  obscure  origin  of 
a  dialect,  with  keener  scrutiny  than 
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these  German  philosophic  artists  ap- 
ply in  elaborate  research  over  the 
antiquarian  lore  of  mediaeval  art. 
They  would  appear  to  have  traced 
down  the  pictorial  genealogy  of  each 
saint,  angel,  or  demon.  They  can 
decide,  by  appeal  to  indubitable 
authority,  whether  the  wings  of  St 
Michael  should  be  lustrous  as  rain- 
bow plumes,  or  grey  as  eagle  feathers; 
whether  the  scales  of  Satan  in  his 
overthrow  should  be  burnt  by  brim- 
stone, or  the  coils  of  his  tail  tortured 
by  spear.  They  would  seem,  indeed, 
more  of  archaeologists  than  artists. 
They  rummage  the  records  of  anti- 
quity, and  lay  thick  their  palette 
with  the  dust  of  ages.  They  must 
unrol  a  mummy  before  they  would 
presume  to  paint  a  Pharaoh.  They 
dig  in  the  darkness  of  the  catacombs, 
seeking  out  Christianity  in  the  sepul- 
chre rather  than  look  to  heaven  for 
their  daily  revelation.* 

In  our  own  country  we  can  boast 
of  no  works  so  learnedly  elaborate, 
and  fortunately  of  no  school  so  de- 
liberately disagreeable.  In  England 
we  still  hold  to  the  old-fashioned 
doctrine  that  art  must  please  or  else 
will  fail.  In  Germany,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  pleasure-giving  art  is  abso- 
lutely condemned.  We  come  before 
a  German  work  not  for  enjoyment, 
but  for  severest  study.  We  require 
to  read  the  Latin  fathers  in  its  pre- 
sence. A  kind  of  black-letter  litera- 
ture, we  spell  out  its  meaning  with 
difficulty — arrive  at  truth  through 
tortuous  allegory,  or  catch  at  a 
shadow  in  the  midst  of  symbolism. 


*  While  the  proof-sheets  of  this  article  are  passing  through  our  hands,  we  hear  of 
the  illness  and  unexpected  death  of  Mrs  Jameson.  Our  pages  have  often  paid  tribute 
to  the  grace,  the  simple  eloquence,  the  calmness  of  judgment,  and  the  elevation  of 
sentiment  which  characterise  all  her  writings.  When  the  concluding  volume  of  her 
"  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art "  shall  appear,  we  may  possibly  attempt  a  more  deli- 
berate estimate  of  the  services  which  this  accomplished  critic  has  conferred  upon 
the  literature  of  art.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  append  to  our  present  article  the 
following  extract  which,  while  it  signally  confirms  our  estimate  of  the  Munich 
school,  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  elegance,  and  even  the  erudition,  with  which 
Mrs  Jameson  adorned  every  subject  that  she  handled  : — 

"  When  I  wandered," — she  says  in  the  essay  on  '  The  House  of  Titian,' — "  when  I 
wandered  through  some  of  those  glorious  old  churches  in  Lombardy,  surrounded 
by  their  faded  frescoes  and  mystic  groups, — 

'  Virgin,  and  babe,  and  saint, 
With  the  same  cold,  calm,  beautiful  regard,' — 

a  solemn  feeling  was  upon  me — a  sense  of  the  sublime  and  the  true,  which  did  not 
arise  merely  from  the  perception  of  excellence  in  art,  neither  was  it  a  yearning  after 
those  forms  of  faith  which  have  gone  into  the  past ;  but  because  of  these  enduring 
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At  length  we  grope  at  the  artist's 
meaning  more  through  an  over- 
strained effort  of  intellect  than  by  an 
easy  intuition  of  vision,  and,  some- 
what wearied  and  worn,  coldly  thank 
the  painter  for  his  elaborate  lecture 
so  learnedly  set  forth  in  his  scientific 
diagram.  Such  works  are  so  complex 
that  they  require  analysis  and  dissec- 
tion. They  are  conundrums  of  which 
we  have  to  seek  the  key— labyrinths 
of  which  we  want  the  clue.  Were 
they  not  problems  in  human  nature, 
they  would  almost  lay  claim  to  bealge- 
braical  equations.  The  large  figure  to 
the  right  balances  with  just  precision 
the  group  on  the  left,  and  thus  by 
plus  and  minus  poising  the  opposing 
composition,  we  are  left  to  determine 
the  value  of  some  unknown  quantity, 
and  at  length  work  out  the  pictorial 
enigma  as  by  the  laws  of  prescribed 
science.  It  is,  indeed,  but  too  mani- 
fest that  the  involved  lines  of  the 
intricate  figures  are  governed  by  de- 
termined laws,  may  be  resolved  to 
geometric  unity  in  the  generic  form 
of  the  triangle  or  the  circle.  More- 
over, colours  which  in  nature  fur- 
tively flicker  in  the  dance  of  light 
;and  the  dazzle  of  sunshine,  are  here 
marshalled  with  systematic  preci- 
sion. The  rays  of  prismatic  light 
•are  meted  out  by  measure ;  the  blue 
of  sky  is  balanced  against  the  com- 
plimentary orange  of  autumn  ;  pri- 
maries, secondaries,  and  tertiaries 
.are  blended  on  the  canvass  with  the 
certainty  of  a  chemist  working  in 
his  laboratory.  You  are  positively 
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sure,  indeed,  that  all  must  be  right, 
were  not  the  result  so  painfully  dis- 
agreeable. By  the  same  cold  calcu- 
lation the  draperies  of  the  figures  in 
their  cast  and  disposition  are  but  the 
equipoise  of  well-known  forces.  Even 
human  nature,  with  its  caprice  of  will 
and  conflict  of  passion,  may  in  these 
works  be  resolved  into  a  mere  prob- 
lem in  dynamics.  Action  becomes  a 
resolution  of  forces — a  middle  com- 

tremes. 
pictures 

are  fitly  wooden  puppets,  pulled  by 
strings,  moving  on  pegs — calculating 
machines  which  weave  poetry-  or 
grind  philosophy  just  as  iron  law 
necessitates. 

Our  English  school,  we  may  safely 
say,  is  wholly  unaided  by  this  ma- 
chinery, entirely  unconscious  of  all 
this  metaphysical  subtlety,  and  lays 
no  claim  whatever  to  any  such  scien- 
tific certainty  and  precision.  The 
direction  of  the  German  excess  is  pre- 
cisely the  line'  of  our  own  deficiency, 
and  the  antipodes  of  the  churches 
and  museums  in  Munich  are  the 
frescoes  of  our  houses  of  parliament. 
We  may,  therefore,  contemplate  these 
German  works  with  less  fear  of  con- 
tamination from  their  defects,  and 
with  some  hope,  it  may  be,  of  appro- 
priating their  merits.  Let  us  take 
as  an  example,  both  for  our  warn- 
ing and  instruction, "  The  Last  Judg- 
ment "  by  Cornelius,  in  the  church 
of  St  Lewis  at  Munich.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest,  one  of  the  most  elaborate, 
and  deservedly  among  the  most  cele- 


monuments  the  past  was  made  present ;  because  the  spirit  of  devotion  which  had 
raised  them,  and  filled  them  with,  images  of  beauty  and  holiness,  being  in  itself  a 
•truth,  that  truth  dieth  not — could  not  die — but  seemed  to  me  still  inhabiting  there, 
still  hovering  round,  still  sanctifying  and  vivifying  the  forms  it  had  created. 
When,  a  short  time  afterwards,  I  crossed  the  Alps  and  found  myself  at  Munich,  how 
different  all !  The  noble  churches,  professedly  and  closely  imitated  from  the  types 
and  models  left  by  mediaeval  art,  lavishly  decorated  with  pictures  and  sculpture 
executed  to  perfection,  found  me  every  day  admiring,  praising,  criticising — but  ever 
cold.  I  felt  how  vain  must  be  the  attempt  to  reanimate  the  spirit  of  Catholicism, 
merely  by  returning  to  its  forms.  '  Still,'  as  Schiller  says  so  beautifully,  '  doth 
the  old  feeling  bring  back  the  old  names ' — but  never  will  the  old  names  bring  back 
ihe  old  feeling.  How  strongly  I  felt  this  in  Munich.  In  the  Basilica  especially, 
which  has  been  dedicated  to  St  Boniface,  where  every  group,  figure,  ornament,  has 
its  prototype  in  some  of  the  venerable  edifices  of  old  Christian  Rome,  brought  from 
-the  Saint  Agnese  or  the  Santa  Prasseda.  There  they  were,  awful — soul-lifting — 
heart-speaking",  because  they  were  the  expression  of  a  faith  which  lived  in  men's 
souls,  and  worked  in  their  acts,  were  and  are,  for  time  cannot  silence  that  expres- 
sion, nor  obliterate  that  impress ;  but  these  factitious,  second-hand  exhibitions  of 
modern  relirjious  art,  fall  comparatively  so  cold  on  the  imagination — so  flat — so 
profitless." 
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brated  of  German  productions.  It 
is  the  mature  work  often  years'  study. 
In  arrangement  and  treatment  it  is 
evidently  compiled  from  well-known 
frescoes  of  the  same  subject :  Orcag- 
na's  master-work  at  Pisa,  and  Michael 
Angelo's  mighty  effort  in  Rome. 
Christ,  a  figure  said  to  be  twelve  feet 
high,  seated  among  clouds,  surround- 
ed by  angels,  prophets,  patriarchs,  and 
apostles,  proclaimSjWitn  upraised  arm, 
the  general  resurrection  and  final 
judgment  of  both  quick  and  dead. 
Beneath  His  feet  is  the  angel  seated 
with  open  Book  of  Life,  and  on  either 
side  are  other  angels  sounding  trum- 
pets through  heaven  and  earth.  Borne 
upon  clouds,  stands  St  Michael  the 
archangel  with  sword  and  shield, 
severing  the  evil  from  the  good.  On 
the  left,  Satan  guards  the  entrance 
to  the  fiery  deep ;  on  the  right,  angels 
wing  and  lead  the  way,  the  guides 
and  guardians  of  happy  beings,  to  the 
realms  of  sky.  Hand  in  hand  Fra 
Angelico  the  blessed,  and  Dante  the 
divine,  float  through  the  lower  air  of 
earth  to  the  serener  sphere  of  heaven. 
Some  stand,  in  blissful  contemplation, 
by ;  others  in  agony  of  suspense 
doubtfully  wait  their  doom,  ready  to 
call  on  the  rocks  to  cover  them  from 
this  day  of  vengeance.  Demons  se- 
cure their  prey,  which  would  gladly 
escape  their  grasp ;  monsters,  the 
ministers  of  Satan,  do  fierce  justice 
upon  their  victims.  Some,  eager  to 
fly  away,  are  driven  back  by  angels 
keeping  guard  on  heaven's  frontier ; 
others,  wholly  given  over  to  their 
tormentors,  are  borne  down  to  the 
gulf  where  "their  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched." 

Surely  a  subject  more  mighty  could 
never  tax  the  utmost  powers  of  pic- 
torial resource,  or  better  serve  to  de- 
fine the  finite  limits  of  a  material  art 
in  its  vain  endeavours  to  subdue  the 
invisible  and  the  infinite  1  We  fear, 
indeed,  that  just  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  has  spiritually  fed  on  the  words 
of  a  written  revelation,  just  in 
measure  as  through  imagination  it  is 
accustomed  to  the  vision  of  beings 
celestial, — the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
to  be  raised  in  glory? — will  all  such 
pictorial  representations  be  deemed 
mundane  and  material.  They  vainly 
presume  to  make  visible  what  man 
hath  not  seen,  to  put  on  permanent 
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record  that  moment  when  the  change 
cometh,  and  the  soul  shall  glory  in 
the  body  spiritual.  They  thus  essay, 
by  ocular  demonstration,  to  answer 
the  perplexed  question,  "How  are 
the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what 
body  do  they  come  1 "  A  bold  attempt 
most  surely,  an  attempt  which  must 
end  in  failure. 

Genius,  however,  knows  not  the 
word  impossible,  and  Christian  art, 
not  unworthily  striving  to  make  her- 
self the  handmaid  of  revelation,  has 
sought  through  many  centuries  to 
master  this  great  subject,  certainly 
the  most  difficult  in  the  entire  cir- 
cuit of  her  mission.  It  is  a  theme 
which  has  taxed  some  of  the  great- 
est minds  to  their  most  strenuous 
effort.  Attempting  the  unattain- 
able, it  serves  as  a  measure  of  com- 
parative power,  a  test  by  which  to 
try  the  creative  art  of  a  period  or  a 
people.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  few 
words,  endeavour  to  show  how  best 
the  topic  may  be  brought  within  the 
limits  of  pictorial  treatment,  and  how 
far'in  this  great  work,  perhaps  the 
most  important  in  the  entire  range 
of  German  art,  the  genius  of  Corne- 
lius has  proved  itself  commensurate 
with  the  effort. 

The  pictorial  difficulty  of  the  theme 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence 
upon  a  prior  theologic  perplexity. 
This  art-problem,  of  which,  painters, 
as  we  have  said,  have  for  many  ages 
arduously  sought  the  solution,  is  but 
another  phase  of  that  obstinate  ques- 
tioning of  faith  before  the  tribunal 
of  reason  —  a  pictorial  attempt  to 
reveal  to  actual  vision — how  and  in 
what  form  the  body  shall  be  raised, 
how  the  emancipated  spirit  shall  be 
clothed  afresh  in  a  form  at  once 
spiritual  and  material,  retaining  the 
remembrance  and  identity  of  earth, 
yet  putting  on  the  glory  of  the 
new  birth,  and  entenng  the  man- 
sions of  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  cre- 
ative painter,  in  this  arduous  effort, 
is  required  to  give  to  the  new  im- 
mortal a  spiritual  body,  which,  as 
shadow  is  to  substance,  as  vision- 
dreams  to  waking  hours,  shall  con- 
stitute the  ideal  memory  of  an  earth- 
ly reality.  The  artist,  however,  as 
an  aid  to  his  difficulty,  will  happily 
discover  that  while  heaven  retains 
the  remembrance  of  earth,  earth  no 
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less  anticipates  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  of  heaven.  Looking  around  he 
will  find  the  earth  still  a  temple, 
though  in  ruins ;  he  will  yet  trace 
in  man  some  remnant  of  the  divine, 
original.  The  Eden  is  not  wholly 
desolate  ;  the  angel-form  not  entirely 
marred.  He  wifi  at  length  discover 
that  "  the  resurrection  of  the  body  " 
is  a  possibility  in  art  no  less  than  a 
creed  in  theology.  He  finds  even 
upon  earth,  in  the  dispersed  elements 
of  beauty,  truth,  and  purity,  the 
shadowing  forth  of  the  angel-form. 
He  knows  in  the  actual  walks  of  life 
beings  bright  in  ethereal  light :  the 
bodily  drapery  of  the  flesh,  gauze-like 
and  shadowy,  showing  the  spirit 
through  :  the  outer  visible  lines  un- 
dulating with  the  throb  of  the  inner 
life.  Alter,  perchance,  some  minor 
anatomy  of  proportion,  rectify  some 
slight  oversight  of  nature,  throw  out 
some  lurking  taint  of  disease  fatal  to 
immortality,  and  the  work  is  accom- 
plished, the  angel-form  fashioned,  the 
spiritual  body  fitted  to  its  function. 
All  high  and  religious  art  has  sought 
for  this  pure  ideal.  Ideality  is  avow- 
edly the  worshipped  idol  of  the  mo- 
dern German  school,  and  it  is  by  this 
transcendental  process  of  ideal  induc- 
tion that  Cornelius,  in  the  great  work 
now  before  as,  has  made  the  forms  of 
earth  typical  of  heavenly  beatitude. 

We  find  figures  and  passages  in 
this  fresco  of  noble  beauty.  The 
angel  holding  the  Book  of  Life ;  the 
archangel  with  upraised  sword  and 
shield ;  a  penitent  sinner  kneeling  for 
pardon;  Dante  and  Fra  Angelicd 
guided  on  their  way  to  heaven,  are 
all  of  a  subtle  and  faultless  beauty, 
seldom  surpassed  even  by  the  purest 
schools  of  spiritual  art.  Yet  the 
reader  will  by  this  time  readily  under- 
stand that  the  whole  work  is  wanting 
in  fire  and  impulse ;  would  be  grand- 
er if  less  studiously  faultless  ;  would 
fulfil  higher  laws  if  it  could  but  in 
occasional  blindness  transgress  the 
lower.  Freedom  of  will  there  is 
none;  absolute  necessity  rules  in 
earth  and  heaven.  Angels  are  so 
faultless  that  they  could  have  never 
fallen  ;  features  are  so  celdly  petri- 
fied, that  frowning  or  smiling  they 
must  for  ever  frown  and  smile  ;  Satan 
himself  is  powerless  for  evil ;  and 
demons,  carefully  compiled,  are  want- 
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ing  in  lawless  devilry.  Thus  this 
work,  like  many  others  of  its  school, 
is,  by  elaborate  composition,  by 
studied  symmetry,  the  product  of 
the  critical  faculties,  when  it  ought 
to  have  been  a  triumph  of  the  crea- 
tive. Rapture  there  is  none  ;  neither 
the  actors  nor  the  spectators  are 
carried  away  by  impulse  or  enthu- 
siasm. The  artist,  forgetting  not  for 
a  moment  his  technical  rules,  never 
does  a  grand  thing  without  knowing 
it.  Good  and  great  figures  and 
passages  there  are,  but  an  over- 
wrought self  -  consciousness  makes 
the  eloquence  of  the  heart  falter  in 
its  utterance.  Like  other  works  too, 
belonging  to  this  modern  German 
school,  the  colour  is  crude,  the  out- 
lines cutting,  the  whole  effect  is  that 
of  a  harshly  painted  bas-relief,  want- 
ing atmosphere  in  the  distance,  and 
light  and  shade  for  concentrated 
unity.  Whether,  indeed,  it  be  thus 
inevitable  that  this  highest  art  can 
only  hope  to  raise  the  soul  by  an  in- 
flicted pain  upon  the  bodily  senses, 
is  a  question  we  leave  to  the  supe- 
rior erudition  of  this  pre-eminently 
learned  school. 

Of  the  other  paintings  of  Cornelius, 
historic  and  myfchologic,  we  cannot 
stop  to  speak.  This  fresco  of  "  The 
Last  Judgment"  has  been  the  cherished 
idea  of  the  painter's  life,  and  is  per- 
haps his  greatest  work.  It  was  of 
this  contemplated  picture  that  Cor- 
nelius, then  a  student  in  Rome,  was 
wont  to  converse  with  Niebuhr  the 
historian  and  ambassador.  Often  at 
the  house  of  his  friend,  in  the  evenings 
of  a  Roman  winter,  was  discussed 
the  fitting  treatment  of  this  great 
work.  Niebuhr  would  insist  that 
Luther  should  be  translated  into  the 
heavenly  glory.  Cornelius  urged  that 
he  did  not  venture  on  a  step  so  bold, 
but  promised  that  at  any  rate  the 
hero  of  the  Reformation  should,  with 
Bible  in  hand,  drive  Satan  from  be- 
fore him.  Cornelius  is  again  and 
again  described  in  the  letters  of 
Niebuhr  as  a  strong,  free -minded 
man :  an  enthusiast  for  Goethe, 
himself  the  very  Goethe  of  painters. 
In  those  days,  indeed,  dwelling  in 
the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  the  throne 
of  empire  and  the  nurse  of  genius, 
Cornelius  readily  acknowledged  great- 
ness in  its  every  form.  It  was  mid- 
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night,  and  a  friendly  company  bad 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Bunsen 
overlooking  the  Palentine.  Standing 
in  the  open  loggia  of  the  palace,  "  we 
saw,"  says  Nieouhr,  "  Jupiter  spark- 
ling as  if  he  were  looking  down  on 
his  Tarpeian  rock.  We  were  drink- 
ing healths.  I  said  to  Thorwaldsen, 
'  Let  us  drink  to  old  Jupiter.'  '  With 
my  whole  heart,'  he  replied,  in  a  voice 
full  of  emotion  ;  some  were  startled. 
Cornelius  touchetl  our  glasses,  and 
drank  it."  Yet  Cornelius  in  Munich, 
bought  by  royal  patronage,  sold  his 
freedom  and  revoked  his  oetter  pur- 
poses. In  "  The  Last  Judgment"  we 
nave  searched  in  vain  for  Luther 
with  his  Bible.  His  place  in  the 
heavenly  glory  for  which  Niebtihr 
fought,  is  held  by  the  great  patron — 
the  ex-King  Ludwig — the  dethroned 
lover  of  Lola  Montes !  We  have 
likewise  searched,  and  searched  in 
vain,  for  some  substantive  honour 
which  the  "enthusiast  of  Goethe," 
himself  "  the  Goethe  of  painters," 
might  bestow  upon  his  literary  idol. 
We  looked  for  the  hero  of  German 
literature  in  some  place  of  distinction, 
but  to  our  dismay  found  him  in 
guise  of  demon-monster  beneath  the 
feet  of  Satan  serving  as  a  footstool ! 
Such,  we  regret  to  say,  is  the  well- 
known  tribute  which  one  of  the 
greatest  of  German  painters  has  seen 
tit  to  offer  to  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
German  poets.  Such  the  easy  servility 
of  this  so-called  Christian  art,  in  its 
shameless  apotheosis  of  a  king  who 
has  certainly  not  won  heaven  in  the 
path  of  self-denial. 

Yet  if  the  reader  wish  to  see  a 
modern  Michael  Angelo,  he  must  go 
to  Munich.  If  he  desire  to  look 
upon  one  of  the  sublimest  arguments 
which  the  art  of  painting  can  essay, 
he  must  seat  himself  before  this 
"  Last  Judgment"  of  Cornelius  in  the 
church  of  St  Lewis.  Here  let  him 
give  himself  to  reverie,  and  range  in 
imagination  through  a  boundless 
space  and  an  infinite  time,  peopled 
by  patriarchs,  and  saints,  and  angels, 
clad  in  a  heavenly  beauty,  radiant  in 
the  beatific  vision.  While  in  this 
work  he  ponders  upon  forms  made 
visible  to  sense,  let  him  recall  kin- 
dred words  and  melodies  inspired  by 
the  same  great  subject.  He  may 
have  listened  perchance,  in  years  gone 
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by,  to  Spohr's  oratorio  of  the  great 
day  of  judgment.  Let  him  try  then 
if  he  can  set  this  pictorial  work  of 
Cornelius  to  music.  Is  there  in  the 
lines  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds  1 
can  he  find  the  dying  audience  caught 
by  the  whispering  echo?  In  the 
congregated  groups,  is  there  the 
climax,  the  concord,  or  the  tumult  of 
a  chorus  .'  Again,  let  him  think  of 
the  eloquence  of  written  or  spoken 
words — the  three  sermons  on  dooms- 
day— Christ's  advent  to  judgment  — 
by  Jeremy  Taylor.  How  do  the  winged 
thoughts  mount  the  heavens,  soaring 
through  time  and  space!  how  the 
language  glows  as  it  approaches  the 
ineffable  glory !  and  what  darkness 
and  terror  shroud  the  pit  of  despair  ! 
Think ,  too,  of  those  thrilling  words 
sung  in  our  own  cathedral  churches : 
"  To  Thee  all  angels  cry  aloud ! "  "  To 
Thee  cherubim  and  seraphim  con- 
tinually do  cry ! "  And,  again,  look 
once  more  at  this  great  work  of  Cor- 
nelius, and  indulge,  we  say,  in  the 
reverie  of  sounds,  and  forms,  and 
words,  and  colours,  each  transmuted 
to  the  other,  each  but  the  varying 
phase  of  that  universal  art,  whose 
noblest  service  is  the  ministration  to 
religion.  And  then  as  emotion  gives 
place  to  the  calmness  of  judgment, 
let  the  traveller  weigh  all  things  in 
the  balance.  Let  him  compare  the 

S^nius  of  Spohr  with  the  genius  of 
ornelius  ;  let  him  judge  of  the  value 
of  words  spoken  and  forms  painted, 
each  but  the  expression  of  inspiring 
thought,  each  the  manifestation  of 
the  self-same  power,  each  in  itself  a 
revelation.  And  yet,  still  the  infinite 
lies  far  away  in  the  regions  of  the 
unknown.  Words  may  lead  imagi- 
nation onward,  harmonies  of  sound 
may  raise  to  unaccustomed  heights, 
but  every  art  must  at  last  shroud 
in  impenetrable  background  those 
mysteries  which  eye  has  not  seen,  and 
no  hand  can  picture.  Hence,  as 
already  said,  this  great  fresco  by 
Cornelius,  we  readily  accept  as  a 
noble  tribute  of  genius  in  the  service 
of  a  theme  the  most  lofty ;  we  even 
feel  that  in  some  degree  it  has 
aided  imagination,  which  often  tires 
on  the  wing,  and  is  glad  to  reach  a 
visible  and  bodily  resting  place.  But 
yet,  as  in  all  similar  attempts,  we  turn 
away  with  a  painful  feeling  of  the 
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inherent  inability  of  art  —  and  we 
feel  more  than  ever  that  neither  eye 
nor  hand  nor  reason  can  open  to  our 
view  the  mystic  regions  of  Faith. 

Our  excuse  for  thus  entering  into 
minute  criticism  of  this  distant 
and  comparatively  unknown  work, 
must  be,  that  the  truths  we  seek  to 
inculcate  are  best  taught  through 
example.  The  great  pictures  in 
Munich  would  be  for  us  in  England  of 
little  moment,  were  they  not  the  best 
illustrations  of  doctrines  which  for 
some  years  have  been  agitated  at 
home.  Of  Christian  art  we  have 
heard  much ;  and  here,  in  Munich, 
we  can  best  judge  what  Christian 
art  really  means.  We  have  heard  of 
Italian  pre-Raphaelitism,  of  German 
pre-Raphaelitisin,  and,  in  turn,  we 
have  had  our  own  English  pre-Ra- 
phaelitism. We  have  found  the 
Mediaeval  in  its  quaint  austere  devo- 
tion, and  monastic  asceticism,  invad- 
ing both  ourart  and  our  theology,  and, 
for  better  and  for  worse,  intruding 
into  picture  galleries  and  churches. 
The  church  in  Margaret  Street,  with 
its  somewhat  German  pictures  by  Mr 
Dyce — the  works  of  Mr  Herbert,  the 
Magdalen  and  others  exhibited  in  our 
Royal  Academy— and  the  thoughtful 
spiritual  pictures  by  Mr  Dobson,  are 
all  in  some  degree  examples  of  that 
modern  Christian  art  first  revived  in 
Munich,  Dusseldorf,  and  other  Ger- 
man cities.  In  France,  likewise, 
there  has  been  a  similar  movement, 
best  known  to  this  country  through 
the  master-works  of  Delaroche  and 
Ary  Scheffer.  The  revival,  in  fact, 
has  become  European,  differing  in 
aspect  and  detail  according  to  the 
diversity  of  each  separate  nationality, 
yet  claiming  much  in  common,  alike 
in  origin,  and  similar  in  aim.  The 
reader  then  will,  we  trust,  permit 
us  still  further  to  describe  and  ana- 
lyse that  German  school  in  Munich 
which  essays  to  reveal  to  the  world, 
in  a  visible  and  bodily  form,  the  spi- 
rituality and  the  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

Cornelius  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Mi chael-Angelo  of  the  German  school. 
Spiritual  conflict  is  with  him  ex- 
pressed through  muscular  contortion. 
Heaven  is  won  by  strength  of  arm, 
and  religion  is  not  so  much  the  peace 
ineffable,  as  a  warfare  and  an  agony. 
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It  was  needful  that  a  manifestation 
so  partial  and  one-sided  should  find 
a  more  complete  development.  It 
was  essential  that  the  passive  ex- 
pectant virtues,  the  aspirations, 
the  prayer,  the  watching,  and  the 
fasting,  should  be  cast  into  pic- 
torial form,  ere  Christian  art  could 
come  before  the  world  as  commensu- 
rate in  extent  and  expression  with 
the  Christian  religion.  Cornelius 
stands,'as  we  have  seen,  the  art-apos- 
tle to  the  so-called  creed  of  "  mus- 
cular Christianity."  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  revered  Overbeck  is 
the  acknowledged  head  of  that  more 
directly  spiritual  art  which  would 
seek  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
soul  in  the  subjection  of  the  flesh. 
Of  Cornelius  we  have  said  enough ; 
of  Overbeck  and  his  school— the  most 
important  in  the  range  of  German 
Christian  art — we  now  propose  to 
treat. 

Entering  tbe  studio  of  Overbeck  in 
Rome,  the  artist  seems  himself  the 
personification  of  his  school.  His 
figure,  tall  and  attenuated,  is  wasted 
by  watching ;  the  sunken  cheek,  the 
deeply-shadowed  eye,  the  overhang- 
ing forehead,  the  upper  region  of  the 
brain  of  saint-like  elevation,  the 
neck  and  shoulders  bent  in  humility, 
the  solemn  voice  hushed  in  reverence ; 
all  seem  to  personify  the  very  spirit 
of  his  school,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the 
archetype  of  his  works.  For  the  first 
time  we  seem  to  be  brought  into 
actual  communion  with  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  Italian  Gentile,  and  the 
blessedness  of  Beato-Angelico.  We 
understand  how  spiritual  conditions 
may  grow  into  corresponding  artistic 
forms — how  a  man's  life  translates 
itself  into  his  works — how  prayer 
and  faith  find  expression  through 
the  obedient  hand,  first  bringing  into 
subjection  the  expression  and  type 
of  the  bodily  structure,  and  then  by 
a  like  correlation  of  forces  moulding 
the  artistic  forms  into  corresponding 
fashion.  A  modern  French  critic 
haswell  said,thatfor  Overbeck  paint- 
ing is  not  so  much  an  art  as  a  reli- 
gion. He  paints  because  he  has  believ- 
ed ;  and  his  works,  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  are  themselves  a  new 
prayer  addressed  to  God.  We  can 
easily  understand  why  Overbeck  and 
others  of  his  school  have  sought 
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in  Mediaeval  Rome  a  refuge  and  a 
home,  finding  in  the  cloisters  and 
churches  of  Italy  a  dying  echo  and  a 
fading  glory,  which  it  becomes  their 
chosen  mission  to  reanimate  and  to 
recall  Knowing  well  the  works  which 
these  men  and  others  of  their  com- 
pany have  executed  in  Munich,  Dus- 
seldorf,  and  other  German  towns, 
we  can  well  retrace  their  earliest 
studies.  They  evidently  were  not 
of  the  number  of  material  and  mun- 
dane artists  who  seek  picturesque 
models  as  they  idly  bask  on  the 
sunny  steps  of  the  Santa  Trinita,  or 
wander  over  the  Roman  Campagna, 
or  mount  the  Sabine  hills  in  search 
of  a  rural  peasantry  and  a  rustic  cos- 
tume. Their  studio  was  less  in  the 
walks  of  living  nature,  than  among 
the  decaying  walls  of  a  faded  art. 
Their  school  was  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa  ;  their  pilgrimage  the  shrine  of 
St  Francis  at  Assisi ;  their  convent- 
art  found  a  sanctuary  in  the  Floren- 
tine Monastery  of  San  Marco.  Thus 
these  German  artists,  leaving  the 
country  of  their  birth,  severing  them- 
selves from  the  century  in  which 
they  lived,  deliberately  threw  them- 
selves back  into  the  midst  of  the 
middle  ages,  taking  for  spiritual 
food  the  Romish  faith,  and  clothing 
their  genius  in  an  art-garb,  ancient, 
monastic,  and  austere. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that 
Overbeck  and  his  disciples  belong  to 
that  school  of  inward  quietism  which 
in  German  art  corresponds  to  spiri- 
tual quietism  in  religion.  In  the 
undue  preponderance  of  faculties  spe- 
cially concerned  in  the  spiritual  life, 
by  a  morbid  abstraction  from  the 
outer  world,  and  an  introversion  of 
the  thoughts  upon  the  soul's  con- 
sciousness, a  hushed  and  beatific 
quietism  allays  with  gentle  hand  the 
wilder  tumult  of  body  and  of  mind. 
The  grosser  senses  and  functions  are 
deemed  an  impediment  and  oppres- 
sion to  the  soul's  free  action  and 
purer  essence  ;  matter  is  despised  as 
unworthy  of  allegiance  with  spirit; 
and  hence  man's  physical  form,  no 
longer  revered  as  a  temple,  is  con- 
temned as  a  prison,  in  which  the 
grating  of  iron  doors  is  heard,  and 
the  galling  of  the  biting  fetters  felt. 
Emancipation  from  this  fancied  bon- 
dage is  accordingly  sought  in  the 
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mortification  of  the  flesh.  The  body, 
subjected  to  cast igat ion,  attenu- 
ated by  fasting,  is  brought  down,  as 
it  were  to  a  shadow,  through  which 
the  spirit's  eye  may  more  clearly 
gaze,  and  becomes  as  a  servant  sub- 
missive to  its  lord.  It  kneels  in 
prayer— it  waits  in  vigils — it  waits 
even  in  life  on  death.  The  bodily 
functions  thus  suspended,  the  tumult 
of  passion  thus  laid  to  rest,  the  spirit 
reduced  to  absolute  quietism,  com- 
munes inwardly  on  self,  gazes  face  to 
face  with  God,  and  already  seems  to 
dwell  in  heaven,  its  home.  Of  this 
reclusive  spiritualism  were  the  soli- 
tary hermits  dwelling  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,  seeking  in  the 
desert  a  refuge  from  the  world.  Of 
this  rapt  spiritual  abstraction  was 
many  a  Mediaeval  monk  walking  in 
cloister  shelter,  or  singing  in  choral 
sanctity.  Drawing  nearer  to  our  own 
times,  approaching  closer  to  acknow- 
ledged sympathies,  of  this  same  spi- 
ritual companionship  were  the  holy 
and  the  mystic  inmates  of  Port- 
Royal.  And  scarcely  of  less  signifi- 
cance are  these  German  artists,  with 
Overbeck  at  their  head,  dwelling 
apart,  and  in  their  hushed  minds 
seeking  the  heavenly  voice  ;  seeking 
to  translate  into  the  pictorial  forms 
of  a  spiritual  and  Christian  art,  the 
steadfastness  of  their  faith  and  the 
ardour  of  their  worship. 

It  will  easily  be  conceived  that 
an  art  of  so  reclusive  an  origin  ad- 
mits of  but  little  variety,  that  its 
character  and  expression  are,  in  fact, 
almost  identical,  whether  we  enter 
the  studio  of  Overbeck  in  Rome, 
the  churches  by  Hess  in  Munich, 
or  visit  the  far-famed  school  at 
Dusseldorf.  For  general  criticism 
and  description,  it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  we  take  Overbeck's  New 
Testament  in  a  series  of  forty  engrav- 
ings, or  the  lithographs  published 
from  the  church  frescoes  in  Munich. 
They  are  alike  in  their  purity  of  de- 
sign, in  their  inward  and  mystic  quiet- 
ism, their  legendary  and  monastic  re- 
ligion. The  figure  of  Christ  is  uni- 
formly pure,  gentle,  and  holy,  yet  is 
so  far  abstracted  in  the  depths  of 
self-consciousness,  so  lost  to  the  real- 
ities of  the  outer  world,  that  we  find 
rather  the  sorrowing  reminiscence  of 
that  heaven  from  which  He  had  de- 
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scended,  than  a  realisation  of  the 
earth  He  had  come  to  save.  The 
apostles,  in  like  manner,  are  subdued 
with  emotion,  oblivious  in  thought ; 
their  faith  might  well  move  moun- 
tains, and  yet  they  themselves 
stand  motionless  and  powerless,  as  if 
the  world  had  need,  not  of  their 
energy,  but  only  of  their  tranquil 
meditation.  From  human  nature 
lawless  passions  are  already  exor- 
cised :  the  wide  world  is  tranquil  as 
the  narrow  cloister  ;  the  drama  of 
life,  the  intensity  and  tragedy  of  its 
action,  the  accidents  and  character- 
istics of  individual  nature,  are  either 
wholly  omitted  or  obviously  miscon- 
ceived. 

Of  "  Christian  art,"  in  these  modern 
days,  we  have  all  often  heard,  with- 
out always  knowing  its  import.  Our 
readers  will  then  forgive  us  if,-  while 
at  Munich,  in  the  very  midst  of  this 
great  revival,  we  still  further  attempt 
to  describe  and  criticise  works  which 
have  acquired  so  wide  a  fame,  and 
attained  to  so  potent  an  influence. 
It  is  an  art  which,  like  Christianity 
herself,  preaches  the  gospel  of  peace. 
The  sword  of  the  flesh  is  sheathed, 
life  is  no  longer  a  warfare,  the  world 
no  more  a  wild  wilderness  in  which 
sin  and  passion  prey  and  prowl.  And 
just  in  proportion  as  passion  is  si- 
lenced, do  the  passive  and  expectant 
virtues  clothe  themselves  in  beauty 
and  sanctity.  The  "  Holy  Family," 
throughout  its  earthborn  pilgrimage, 
rests  under  the  guardianship  of  Hea- 
ven. Angels  watch  over  the  "  Nati- 
vity ; "  angels,  gentle  and  lovely, 
kneeling  on  the  shore,  attend  the 
Saviour  in  his  "  Baptism  ; "  an  angel 
brings  comfort  in  "  The  Agony  of  the 
Garden ; "  an  angel,  with  flaming 
sword,  guards  the  tomb  of  the  risen 
Lord ;  and  angels  likewise,  among 
clouds  of  heaven,  hail  the  entrance 
into  glory.  Heaven,  indeed,  has 

S'ven  her  beatitude  to  earth,  and 
od,  as  in  the  world's  primal  purity, 
once  more  talks  with  man.  Each 
face  and  feature  is  tranquilly  expec- 
tant ;  every  form  and  figure  submis- 
sively waits  as  for  a  coming  revela- 
tion. Nature  stands  in  suspense  in 
the  presence  of  the  supernatural. 
Each  ear  is  attentive  to  catch  the 
whispered  word.  Eyes  are  tender  with 
tears  or  drooping  with  sorrow;  hands 
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in  gentle  pose  seem  to  have  forgotten 
their  stormy  toil  on  the  Galilean  sea, 
henceforth  only  to  be  clasped  in  wor- 
ship or  raised  in  wonder.  Even  the 
very  drapery,  no  longer  tossed  by  the 
tempest  of  the  rude  world,  lies  in 
well-ordered  folds,  an  outer  emblem 
of  the  inner  tranquillity.  Thus  man 
and  womanhood  are  in  type  and  pre- 
sence exalted  and  purified.  The  taint 
of  original  sinfulness  no  longer  blights 
as  with  disease  the  bodily  frame;  the 
unrest  of  a  troubled  conscience  racks 
not  the  countenance,  nor  distorts  the 
motions,  of  the  limbs  ;  but  man,  al- 
ready entered  on  the  new  birth,  re- 
poses in  the  peace  of  the  new  creation, 
his  face  taking  on  the  aspect  of  the 
angels,  the  outer  form  and  function 
instinct  with  higher  harmonies.  The 
Madonna,  crowned  even  by  our  own 
Protestant  Church  as  the  most  blessed 
among  women,  is  by  this  "Catholic" 
art  ever  adorned  in  the  loveliness  of 
Christian  graces.  From  the  moment 
when  first  she  receives  on  bended 
knee,  with  hands  crossed  upon  the 
breast,  the  Gabriel  message,  even 
to  the  last  hour  of  agony,  is  she 
clothed  in  virgin  purity,  sorrowing 
yet  beauteous.  Womanhood,  indeed, 
is  the  favoured  theme  of  this  art 
of  ultra-purism,  sensitive  to  emotion, 
and  timidly  trembling  from  contact 
with  the  ruder  world.  Look  at  Over- 
beck's  five  virgins  going  forth  to  meet 
the  bridegroom,  fleeting  in  substance 
as  their  flickering  lamps,  gentle  and 
tender  as  the  silvery  moonlight.  Look 
likewise  at  those  holy  women  as  they 
follow  Christ  to  Calvary :  too  sensitive 
for  so  great  a  sorrow,  they  swoon  to 
the  earth  and  dissolve  in  tears,  trem- 
ble as  a  reed  and  faint  as  a  flower, 
while  the  coming  storm  bends  their 
heads. 

Such,  then,  is  the  so-called  Chris- 
tian and  Catholic  art  of  which  Eu- 
rope has  heard  so  much.  These  are 
its  rare  merits.  We  are  now  bound, 
as  a  warning  to  all  English  imitators 
and  sympathisers,  to  point  out  its  no 
less  singular  defects.  In  its  very  ori- 
gin it  is  an  art  beset  with  all  the 
frailty  of  a  cloistered  virtue  :  an  art 
of  vigils  and  fastings,  an  art  in  which 
the  steadfastness  of  faith  supersedes 
the  sternness  of  works,  in  which  the 
brighter  vision  of  heaven  has  blinded 
to  the  substantive  realities  of  earth. 
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Accordingly,  this  school  of  pictorial 
spiritualism  would  seem  to  have  flour- 
ished in  Germany  just  in  proportion 
as  practical  and  political  enterprise 
has  slumbered,  and  men  have  dreamed 
on  in  the  mystic  mazes  of  muddy 
metaphysics.  In  its  very  birth,  it 
is  obviously  alien  to  those  masters 
who  choose  the  vigour  of  robust 
nature,  the  action  of  tumultuous 
life,  for  their  models  and  their  aim. 
Fra  Angelico,  the  great  apostle  of 
all  spiritual  schools,  prayed,  paint- 
ed, and  wept,  was  mighty  in  vision, 
yet,  when  he  came  to  wrestle  with 
earthly  powers,  was  feeble  and  fal- 
tering. Perugino  and  Pinturicchio, 
with  others  of  earlier  epoch  in  Um- 
bria  and  Siena,  were  equally  wanting 
and  weak  in  physical  structure,  false- 
ly seeking  for  the  triumph  of  the  soul 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  flesh.  Coming 
down,  then,  to  modern  times,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  these  German  imita- 
tors, taking  inspiration  but  at  second 
hand,  borrowing  types  which  others 
had  formed,  should  fail  in  the  vigour 
of  organic  life,  the  vitality  of  a  first 
creation.  Thus,  whether  we  visit  the 
Basilica  or  the  Palace  Chapel  in 
Munich,  the  studio  of  Overbeck  in 
Rome,  or  churches  painted  by  Itten- 
bach  and  Miiller,  we  find  ourselves 
alike  wandering  from  the  paths  of 
nature,  doomed  to  hold,  it  may  be,  a 
spiritual,  yet  withal  a  vapid  converse 
with  beings  verging  oil  the  point  of 
physical  dissolution.  These  pictorial 
saints,  indeed,  however  holy,  are  yet 
disfigured  by  bodilyinfi rmities,  which 
studied  draperies  barely  disguise : 
the  limbs  are  stiffly  petrified,  and 
defy  all  motion,  or  else  so  loosely  held 
together,  that  the  first  breath  of  agi- 
tating passion  must  shatter  and  dis- 
solve the  tottering  tabernacle.  If  .the 
angel  Gabriel  kneel  in  the  Virgin's 
chamber,  or  the  Magi  worship  before 
the  infant  Saviour,  there  they  kneel 
for  ever,  for  to  rise  were  certain  death. 
Thus,  again,  do  we  see  that  pictorial 
ideas,  handed  down  through  centu- 
ries— attitudes  stereotyped  for  ages — 
however  spiritual  and  pure,  cannot 
conserve  the  warm  blood  of  throb- 
bing nature,  or  give  to  life  its  vital 
action.  It  is  even  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Overbeck  and  his  school,  that, 
complaisantly  content  with  their  own 
inward  conceptions,  they  have  ceased 
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in  their  studios  to  employ  the  living 
model ;  that  thus,  having  lost  faith  in 
the  evidence  of  the  bodily  eye,  they 
turn  the  vision  of  the  mind  to  brood 
on  morbid  contemplation.  Can  we 
wonder,  then,  that  life  should  find 
itself  ebbing  from  their  works ;  that 
even  the  much-sought  spiritualism, 
reduced  from  a  revelation  to  a  dead 
tradition,  should  filter  and  stagnate 
through  choked-up  channels,  instead 
of  breaking  in  by  the  floodgates  of 
the  soul  ?  Can  we  be  astonished  that, 
in  these  works,  though  pure  and  holy, 
every  figure  is  as  the  dying  out  of  the 
species ;  that  life,  and  energy,  and 
nature,  expiring  at  the  central  source 
of  power,  should  have  wholly  depart- 
ed from  the  paralysed  extremities, 
leaving  palsied  hands  devoid  of  ac- 
tion, and  stumbling  feet  incapable  of 
motion  I 

Neither  is  it  less  surprising  that 
the  causes  which  have  thus  preyed 
upon  the  physical  structure  of  this 
art  should  have  perverted  its  men- 
tal existence.  The  thoughts,  instead 
of  ranging  through  the  wide  cir- 
cuit of  mental  phenomena,  are  ever 
turned  inwardly  upon  self-conscious- 
ness, and  thus  narrowly  centre  upon 
the  partial  and  biassed  phases  of  indi- 
vidual eccentricity.  The  morbid  and 
the  moody  hauntings  of  some  one  pos- 
sessed idea  prowl  through  the  silent 
and  solitary  avenues  of  the  mind, 
whispering  to  twilight  echoes,  till 
night  comes  in  nightmare  ravings,  or 
day  dawns  on  outmatched  intellect. 
Thus  distorted  visions  of  a  distem- 
pered imagination,  which  waking 
hours  might  fitly  dispel,  are  cherishea 
in  the  brooding  consciousness,  till  at 
length  the  artist's  eye  searches  for 
pictures  less  in  the  outer  actual  world 
than  among  the  discoloured  phan- 
toms of  distempered  fancy.  Painters 
of  this  ultra  school  seek  not  so  much 
what  nature  has  physically  fashioned, 
as  what  the  soul  may  metaphysically 
conceive.  The  task  to  be  worked  out 
is  not  how  best  to  inform  the  out- 
ward visible  realities  of  life  with  soul- 
like  expression,  but  commencing  at 
the  origin  and  essence  of  all  art  with 
the  immaterial  conceptions  and  ab- 
stract ideas  of  the  soul  itself,  the 
bodily  structure  and  the  pictorial 
form  come  but  as  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  consideration.  Hence  in 
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this  school  the  shadowy  frailty  of  the 
outer  garb,  the  slovenly  putting  on 
for  the  occasion  of  the  mortal  coil, 
as  if  it  were  to  be  just  as  carelessly 
cast  off  when  the  passing  purpose  was 
accomplished.  Hence  is  it  that  we 
can,  as  it  were,  touch  the  skeleton  of 
the  articulated  thought  beneath  the 
thin  tissue  of  the  covering  flesh ;  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  mind  lying  as  ribs 
of  death  beneath  the  mask  of  life,  the 
convulsions  of  hectic  passion  rending 
an  outlet  through  the  racked  and 
tortured  tenement  of  clay.  Hence  is 
it  that  the  study  of  this  German  art 
is  as  a  course'of  morbid  metaphysics, 
answering  in  mind  to  the  walking  of 
an  hospital  in  medicine,  wherein  the 
student  may  note  the  ravings  of  fever, 
the  inroads  of  disease,  the  palor  and 
the  agony  of  dissolution. 

We  fortunately,  as  criticsj  are 
merely  of  the  number  of  inquiring 
students  collecting  and  classifying 
phenomena  as  they  arise.  Entering, 
then,  this  hospital  of  German  works, 
we  find,  as  we  have  said,  every  figure 
beset  with  some  fatal  disease.  To 
the  entire  host  of  angels  sicklied 
through  tears,  or  sedentary  from  pro- 
longed singing,  we  should  prescribe 
change  of  attitude  and  healthful  ex- 
ercise. The  wings  that  have  long 
drooped  languidly,  or  afforded  but 
guardian  shelter  to  kneeling  peni- 
tents, must  take  to  vigorous  flight 
among  the  stars.  The  angels  at 
Overbeck's  "Nativity"  imperatively 
require  change  of  scene,  while  the 
more  substantial  spirits  which  haunt 
Klein's  mannered  designs,  like  cold 
pillars  of  salt  or  hard  figures  in  paste- 
board, are  probably  far  beyond  the 
sphere  of  rational  treatment  or  reco- 
very. Many,  indeed,  of  the  bibli- 
cal or  legendary  illustrations  issued 
at  Dusseldorf,  for  the  spiritual  com- 
fort of  the  faithful,  are  replete  with 
saints,  who  must  inevitably  close  life 
in  insanity,  and  can  attain  to  the  gate 
of  bliss  only  through  the  portal  of  a 
madhouse.  Others  are  secure  in 
spotless  innocence  only  through  the 
protecting  immunities  of  imbecility, 
error  precluded  because  action  is  im- 
practicable, sin  shut  out  from  a  mind 
reduced  to  dead  stagnation.  Each 
character  is  indeed  so  one-sided  and 
partial  as  to  transgress  the  very  pos- 
sibilities of  nature.  The  Virgin  is  so 


humble  and  meek,  that  nothing  re- 
mains as  a  substratum  to  sustain  the 
full  attributes  of  womanhood.  St 
Joseph  again  especially  demands  our 
sympathy.  An  old  forsaken  man,  he 
stands  disconsolate  at  a  distance,  as 
if  unworthy  even  to  look  on  while 
the  Magi  present  their  gifts,  finding 
in  the  whole  narrative  no  higher 
office  than  driving  the  donkey  into 
Egypt,  or  teaching  the  infant  Saviour 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter !  So  far  in- 
deed have  monastic  legends  wandered 
from  the  simple  truth,  and  modern 
Roman  artists  fallen  the  victims  of 
diseased  fancies,  that  biblical  illus- 
trations within  our  knowledge,  in- 
tended for  the  higher  phases  of  faith, 
are  nothing  short  of  irreverent  and 
ridiculous.  We  now  fortunately  live 
in  a  day  when  it  is  scarcely  less  un- 
pardonable for  the  artist  than  for  the 
man  of  science  to  throw  himself  back 
into  the  dark  centuries  of  our  era, 
and  obstinately  ignore  the  discoveries 
of  modern  times.  A  modern  artist 
has  no  longer  a  right  to  violate  the 
natural  laws,  even  where  he  would 
reveal  to  us  truths  supernatural.  It 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  that  he  should 
give  us  bodies  barely  able  to  hold  to- 
gether, and  manifestly  incapable  of 
healthful  function.  After  all  the 
established  discoveries  of  science,  he 
is  now  imperatively  bound  to  educe 
man's  highest  spiritual  good  and 
beauty  from  the  most  perfect  physical 
conditions ;  to  balance  as  in  recipro- 
cal relation  laws  organic  and  mental ; 
to  show  the  sane  mind  as  an  issue 
from  the  healthful  body ;  to  exemplify 
the  truth  that  God's  commands  are 
one  and  indivisible  ;  that  to  observe 
the  physical  is  to  advance  the  spirit- 
ual ;  that  to  live  wisely  and  well  on 
earth  is  the  only  path  leading  saint 
or  wayfarer  to  the  worship  of  heaven. 
Such  is  the  only  true  basis  upon 
which  a  really  Christian  art  can 
stand. 

We  should  be  guilty  of  injus- 
tice did  we  not  except  from  these 
strictures  the  pictures  of  Kaulbach. 
Time  does  not  permit  that  we  should 
now  enter  on  the  criticism  of  this 
painter's  master-work,  "The Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,"  iii  the  New  Pina- 
cothek  of  Munich  ;  his  great  mural 
paintings  in  the  New  Museum  of 
Berlin  ;  his  matchless  illustrations  to 
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Goethe's  Reineke  Fuchs — all  of  which 
are  now  known  at  least  through  en- 
gravings to  the  English  public.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  genius  of  this 
artist,  as  a  contrast  to  all  we  have 
hitherto  described,  is  at  once  Pro- 
testant in  its  freedom,  and  pantheis- 
tic in  its  universality.  It  seems  in- 
deed to  be  liberated  from  the  restraint 
of  every  creed  in  the  equal  worship 
of  all  the  gods.  The  Parnassian  Hill 
and  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
are  equally  hallowed  to  its  sympa- 
thies. The  recitation  of  Homer  to 
the  attendant  Greeks,  or  the  over- 
throw of  Jerusalem  by  the  avenging 
angels,  are  themes  alike  favoured  by 
this  impartial  Muse  of  history.  We 
rejoice  that  there  is  at  least  one  great 
artist  in  Germany  who  ventures  to 
proclaim  that  the  truly  sacred  is  the 
godlike  wherever  found — the  hero 
fighting  for  his  country,  the  poet 
singing  at  once  a  history  and  a  faith — 
that  true  art  knowing  no  narrower 
creed  sets  itself  to  the  noblest  treat- 
ment of  the  noblest  themes;  evoking 
the  poetry  of  nature,  and  rousing  the 
best  faculties  in  man.  Thus  we  are 
glad  to  record  that  Kaulbach,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  foremost  artists  of 
modern  Europe,  has,  by  virtue  of  his 
works,  raised  a  direct  and  successful 
protest  against  the  monastic  and  ex- 
clusive creed  held  by  Overbeck,  Hess, 
and  others,  belonging  to  the  so-called 
spiritual  and  Christian  schools. 

Ere  we  conclude  our  review  of 
Munich  art,  it  is  needful  that  we 
should  make  more  emphatic  mention 
of  those  gorgeous  church  interiors  to 
which  the  individual  works  already 
described  are  but  subordinate.  We 
now  speak  not  of  detail,  but  of  grand 
general  effect ; — and  in  memory,  at 
puce  revert  to  the  great  originals 
in  Italy ;  to  the  Arena  Chapel  by 
Giotto  at  Padua ;  to  the  churches 
at  Assist  ;  to  the  cathedral  at 
Orvietto,  with  many  a  chapel  in 
Tuscany  and  elsewhere  glowing  in 
all  the  intensity  and  harmony  of 
colour.  On  the  difficult  subject  of 
coloured  decoration  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  we  should  now  pro- 
nounce a  decisive  opinion.  The 
whole  question  is  in  the  very  anarchy 
of  confusion,  especially  in  our  own 
country,  as  seen  in  some  of  our  Ca- 
thedral restorations,  and  not  least, 


in  the  latest  and  most  notorious  of 
recent  attempts,  the  church  in  Mar- 
garet Street.  Let  us  then,  for  a 
moment,  turn  our  eye  to  Germany  ; 
and  in  the  very  outset,  in  all  frank- 
ness, let  us  confess  that  coloured 
architecture  and  coloured  sculpture 
incite  in  our  minds  a  lurking  preju- 
dice. In  our  own  experience,  we 
have  found,  that  just  in  proportion  as 
colour  is  sought  after  form  has  been 
neglected.  In  every  example  which 
has  come  within  our  notice,  whether 
in  Italy  or  Germany,  the  relief  and 
the  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  the 
harmony  of  lines  and  the  symmetry 
of  proportion,  have  been  sacrificed  to 
mere  surface  decoration.  The  ready 
sweep  of  the  painter's  brush  has  out- 
run the  slow  carving  of  the  sculptor's 
chisel  Architectural  line's  have  be- 
come mere  framework  to  pictures ; 
architectural  spaces  so  much  plaster 
thirsting  for  colour.  The  walls  of  a 
church  losing  their  solidity  and  flat- 
ness of  surface,  their  massive  sustain- 
ing strength  have  been  converted 
into  painted  galleries,  where  the 
stability  of  structure,  and  the  reality 
of  material,  are  disguised  into  illu- 
sive semblances,  and  become  but 
phantom-forms  dying  into  indefinite 
distance. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  we  absolutely  prohibit  the  al- 
liance between  painting  and  archi- 
tecture, and  that,  under  all  conceiv- 
able circumstances,  we  object  to  the 
decoration  of  architectural  forms  by 
illuminated  colours.  Holy  light  is  co- 
loured light,  white  light  and  white- 
wash leave  the  mind  as  they  find  it, 
a  sheet  of  blank  paper.  We  regard, 
then,  the  use  of  colour  less  as  an  ab- 
stract principle,  than  as  a  question 
of  detail  and  application,  the  right 
direction  of  fitting  means  to  the  re- 
quired ends.  When  the  architecture 
is  merely  constructional  and  acces- 
sory, serving,  as  in  La  Saiute  Chap- 
elle  in  Paris,  for  a  simple  casket  to 
contain  the  painted  picture  or  the 
jewelled  glass :  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  painting  is  kept  duly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  general  architectural 
design  :  when,  again,  the  colour  is 
made  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the 
form,  each  set  in  the  same  key,  each 
subserving  one  concerted  harmony 
— in  all  these  instances  we  are 
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bound  to  admit  that  chromatic  de- 
corations, whether  in  painted  win- 
dows, precious  marbles,  or  picture- 
frescoes,  are  permissible  and  laud- 
able, subserving  the  one  great  end, — 
art-expression.  But  we  thank  God 
that  the  ways  of  art  are  no  less 
manifold  than  the  works  of  Nature. 
The  golden  sunset  closes  the  day  in 
glory,  and  comes  as  a  thanksgiving 
after  Nature's  banquet,  and  then, 
when  the  night's  repose  has  laid  to 
rest  the  fever  and  the  passion  of 
the  full  noonday,  morn  steps  forth 
from  the  distant  hill,  clad  in  the 
cool  of  grey,  the  sober  tones  of 
thought,  and  toil,  and  duty.  Each 
an"d  all  is  lovely,  each  in  its  changing 
mood  in  sympathy  with  the  life  and 
thought  of  man  in  his  aspirations 
and  his  sorrows,  the  sternness  of  his 
duty,  or  the  rapture  of  his  'joy. 
There  are  times  assuredly  when  the 
hoar  antiquity  of  our  stone-vaulted 
cathedrals  in  the  solemn  gravity  of 
subdued  grey  is  more  consonant  with 
the  depths  of  devotion,  and  even  with 
the  soarings  of  a  lofty  imagination, 
than  any  painted  church  decorated 
even  by  Giotto  or  the  German  Hess. 
Yet  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
might  not  always  wish  to  worship  in 
the  severe  sternness  of  the  cold  north. 
The  imagination  sometimes  kindles 
with  ardour,  the  emotions  ate  aroused 
to  transport,  and  instead  of  the  neu- 
tral tones  of  calm  contemplation,  the 
ecstatic  colouring  of  prismatic  rays 
can  alone  respond  to  the  transport  of 
worship.  Thus  we  confess  that  on 
entering  that  richest  of  modern  in- 
teriors, the  All-Saints  Chapel  at 
Munich,  the  intensity  of  colour  which 
meets  the  eye  reflects  itself  inwardly 
upon  the  mind — sacred  light  seems 
to  illumine  the  thoughts — a  halo  sur- 
rounds the  mental  images,  and  visions 
of  beauty  robed  in  heavenly  splen- 
dour enter  the  chambers  of  the  soul. 
How  far  such  mental  states  of  rap- 
tured intoxication  are  compatible 
with  the  sobriety  of  reason  or  the 
steadfastness  of  duty,  we  do  not 
here  stop  to  inquire.  Still,  if  we 
may  appeal  to  experience,  we  be- 
lieve that  these  sumptuous  decora- 
tions may  subserve  some  high  spirit- 
ual growth.  Certain  glowing  vi- 
sions of  prophecy,  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth,  the  city  of  pure 
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gold  and  the  gates  of  pearl,  may  then 
seem  an  accomplished  reality.  Such 
mental  states  are  necessarily  in  their 
occurrence  exceptional,  and  in  like 
manner  architectural  decorations  of 
this  ultra  intensity  will  always,  we 
hope,  equally  remain  exceptional 
luxuries,  for  as  it  were  the  occasional 
jubilees  of  the  soul.  Christianity, 
which  is  specially  the  gospel  for  the 
poor,  must  not,  at  least  in  her  ordi- 
nary walks,  be  adorned  so  sumptu- 
ously. We  have  never  been  able  to 
regard  these  gorgeous  churches  as  a 
fitting  refuge  for  the  poor  kneeling 
in  their  rags,  or  as  suited  to  the 
preaching  of  those  plain  practical 
truths  which  go  to  the  governing  of 
the  daily  life.  Still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  triumphs  and  ap- 
pliances of  art — this  bringing  toge- 
ther for  the  honour  of  God,  and  as  a 
foreshadowing  of  heaven,  all  that  is 
most  beautiful  and  costly  on  earth — 
have  both  in  Germany  and  Italy 
given  to  Christianity  itself  a  prestige 
with  the  multitude, — given  to  the 
ritual  of  Christendom,  among  the 
religions  of  the  world,  a  fitting  gran- 
deur and  supremacy. 

High  art  has  long  been  for  us  in 
England  a  watchword,  and  some  few 
of  our  artists  have  striven  to  make  it 
a  national  reality.  Mr  Watts  has  re- 
cently uncovered  a  great  frescoe  in  the 
Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  Ward, 
Herbert,  and  others,  have  laboured 
earnestly  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  historic  art  the  worthy 
chronicler  of  their  nation's  deeds. 
They  may  possibly  have  failed  in 
their  endeavours ;  but,  at  least,  of 
this  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that 
both  in  their  failures  and  their  suc- 
cesses they  are  alike  dissimilar  from 
their  German  brethren.  To  the  Ger- 
man morbid  spiritualism,  we  English- 
men oppose  a  healthful  nature.  To 
the  sickly  introversion  upon  self-con- 
sciousness, we  contrast  a  bold  seizure 
upon  material  truths  and  physical 
attributes.  For  the  vagueness  of  a 
visionary  and  impossible  ideal,  we 
substitute  the  actuality  of  individual 
life,  energetic  and  earnest.  Still 
more,  in  place  of  a  legendary  Catholi- 
cism, which  often  only  fosters  art  in 
the  betrayal  of  genius,  the  Protestant 
painter  emancipated  from  the  grave- 
clothes  and  mortmain,  of  catacombs 
2o 
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and  cloisters,  can  henceforth  become 
the  companion  of  science  and  the  hand- 
maid of  civilisation,  range  through 
the  fields  of  nature,  and  throw  his 
healthful  energies  into  the  progres- 
sive life  of  a  free  and  prosperous 
people. 

It  is  good  to  cross  the  channel, 
if  only  to  understand  ourselves  by 
contrast.  The  three  great  national 
schools,  the  French,  the  German,  and 
the  English,  have  alike  been  seized  by 
mediaeval  fervour.  Yet  with  what 
different  result.  French  art,  in  its  at- 
tempt to  become  religious,  is  notori- 
ously irreligious.  The  French  Ma- 
donna is  a  flirting,  fascinating  gri- 
sette,  or  a  sorrowing  Magdalen.  The 
French  saint  is  but  a  sinner  in  the 
sackcloth  of  suffering;  the  French 
heaven  but  a  select  company  from 
the  Champs  Elyse'es  •  and  their 
angels  took  to  wings  only  when  tired 
of  tip-toe  flight  in  the  Casino.  In 
England,  too,  under  the  name  of 
pre-Raphaelitism,  we  have  had  our 
mediaeval  furor ;  yet  how  diverse 
either  from  French  license  or  Ger- 
man austerity.  Our  English  school 
is  rather  secular  than  sacred.  The 
literal  study  of  nature,  rather  than 
the  servile  copyism  of  early  Italian 
masters,  is  its  fundamental  creed  and 
practice.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  a 
visionary  ideal, it  contentedly  adheres 
to  the  sober  truth  of  individual  na- 
ture. Instead  of  dreaming  on  in 
shadowy  mazes  far  away  on  the  out- 
lying frontier  of  matter  and  spirit, 
our  English  school  boldly  takes  its 
stand  on  the  actual  and  tangible, 
and  depicts  with  utmost  vigour  just 
what  it  sees.  Lastly,  in  lieu  of  a 
dun,  dirty,  and  melancholy  colour, 
falsely  deemed  the  appropriate  garb 
to  solemn  thought,  our  own  pre- 
Raphaelites  glory  in  prismatic  lustre, 
seek  to  outvie  the  sunshine  of  nature, 
and  to  out-rival  the  richness  of  Titian. 
They  certainly  have  special  sins, 
peculiarly  their  own,  for  which  to 
answer ;  but  assuredly  they  stand 
exonerated  from  the  defects,  and 
even  from  the  merits  of  German 
spiritualists. 

In  Munich  we  have  seen  there  is 


much  that  is  false,  much  which,  pre- 
tending to  the  sublime,  ends  in  the 
ridiculous.  We  have  seen  that  the 
so-called  religious  art  is  often  little 
better  than  whine,  cant,  and  grimace 
— the  refuge  of  mental  weakness — 
poetasters  taking  to  hymns  because 
easiest  of  composition — men  making 
sermons  who  are  incapable  of  other 
work.  But,  at  the  same  time,  let  us 
accord  to  Munich  art  and  the  Ger- 
man Christian  school  the  honour 
which  is  their  due.  Honour  assur- 
edly accrues  to  patient  plodding  la- 
bour ;  reward  awaits  on  learning ; 
and  knowledge,  even  in  the  arts, 
constitutes  in  some  sense  power. 
Princes,  we  have  seen,  have  bestowed 
a  regal  patronage  ;  and  both  artists 
and  monarchs  have  been  fired  by 
noble  ambition  to  restore  to  art  its 
ancient  glory.  We  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  high  service  thus  conferred 
upon  a  nation  and  a  people  in  these 
strenuous  efforts  to  give  to  the  reli- 
gion, the  history,  and  the  literature 
of  their  country,  adequate  pictorial 
expression.  To  so  noble  an  enter- 
prise let  commensurate  honour  be 
awarded.  Even  upon  the  works 
themselves  we  have  endeavoured  to 
bestow  that  measure  of  praise  which 
is  undoubtedly  their  due.  But  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  these  efforts 
that  the  antecedents  of  Germany 
have  not  fostered  germs  indigenous 
to  this  exotic  growth.  A  southern 
plant  has  been  uprooted  from  the 
soil  of  its  birth,  and  taken  into  exile 
far  from  the  sun  that  had  cherished 
its  growth,  its  vigour  is  blighted,  its 
flower  faded.  Better  had  it  been  to 
tend  the  hardy  pine  upori  the  moun- 
tain steep.  But  the  life  that  once 
was  in  Germany — a  burgher  life  of 
sturdy  liberty,  having  died  out,  this 
country  in  art,  as  in  polity,  now  finds 
her  nationality  in  jeopardy.  The  art 
of  Durer  and  Van  Eyck  is  extinct. 
In  its  stead  Perugino  and  Pintu- 
ricchio,  ravished  from  the  rest  of 
hallowed  tombs,  are  dragged  over 
snowy  Alps,  across  three  centuries  of 
history,  and  now  come  with  the 
skeleton  touch  of  death  to  mock  the 
ways  of  Nature. 
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EXPERIENTIA  DOCET. 

JORDANS,  April  1860. 

MY  DEAR  BLACKWOOD, — I  now  send  you  the  narrative  of  my  first  adven- 
tures in  Africa,  and  trust  my  experiences  may  prove  in  some  degree  as  useful 
to  succeeding  generations  of  travellers  as  other  men's  "  Travels  "  have  been 
to  me  ;  and  then  I  shall  be  fully  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  writing. 

There  is  much  in  the  old  adage,  "Experientia  docet ; "  and  if  men  did  not 
give  their  experiences,  there  would  be  little  use  in  what  they  did  for  the 
advancement  of  discovery  and  science. 

In  these  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  how  my  natural  bent  and 
the  habits  of  my  life  first  led  me  to  Africa,  and  how,  by  the  leading-strings 
of  fate,  assisted  and  led  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  I  have  been  induced  to 
return  there,  and  am  now  going  for  a  third  time  again. 

Should  these  papers  appear  to  you,  on  inspection,  likely  to  be  of  any  use 
to  future  travellers,  I  would  beg  you  to  insert  them  in  your  Magazine. 

I  must  explain  that  I  never.kept  diaries, with  a  view  to  publishing  what 
I  wrote,  and  for  this  reason  I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  many  very  inter- 
esting stories  and  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  this  peculiar  race  as  to  their 
characters  and  minds,  which  were  told  me  in  ordinary  conversation,  but 
which  I  omitted  to  record,  and  now  fear  I  do  not  recollect  sufficiently  well 
to  be  justified  in  publishing. 

Further  I  would  add,  I  have  been  obliged  to  extract  nearly  as  much  matter 
from  letters  which  I  wrote  to  my  mother,  and  which  have  all  been  sedulously 
kept,  as  from  the  diaries  themselves. 

May  this  confession  be  a  warning  to  others  who  travel,  and  a  caution  to 
be  precise  in  recording  everything  they  see  and  hear,  for  the  better  guidance 
of  those  who  follow  after  them. 

The  papers  recording  my  second  and  succeeding  travels  in  Africa  have 
already  appeared  in  your  Magazine  for  September,  October,  and  November 
last ;  and  I  hope,  with  God's  grace,  I  shall  ere  long  (probably  about  three 
years  hence)  again  return  from  the  land  of  the  blacks,  and  fully  complete  the 
history  I  have  begun,  and  be  able  to  give,  from  comparative  views  of  the 
country  and  its  various  peoples,  much  more  general  and  important  informa- 
tion than  any  isolated  accounts  could  furnish. 

To  explain  my  intentions  in  my  third  expedition  to  Africa,  on  which 
I  expect  to  start  in  a  few  days,  I  may  mention  that  the  object  I  have 
now  in  view  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  I 
discovered  in  1858,  is  the  principal  source  of  the  Nile ;  and  to  do  so,  I  propose 
starting  from  Zanzibar,  passing  up  the  west  flank  of  the  Nyanza,  and  coming 
.on  the  White  Nile  at  Gondokoro,  whence,  if  Mr  Petherick,  H.B.M.  Consul 
for  Soudan,  comes  to  meet  me,  as  he  has  offered  to  do,  provided  he  gets  the 
sanction  of  our  Government,  we  shall  probably  sail  down  the  great  stream 
together. 

This  expedition,  I  must  add,  was  proposed  by  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchi- 
son  the  first  morning  after  my  last  return  from  Africa,  and  has  since  been 
supported  and  carried  out  by  the  influence  of  the  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon 
(President)  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  they  inducing 
the  two  governments  (Home  and  Indian)  to  advance  me  money  and  other 
means  for  carrying  it  out. 

It  is  strange  that,  on  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  prosecution  of  my 
discovery  of  the  lake,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  return  there  again  as  soon 
as  I  could  obtain  permission  to  do  so,  being  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that 
it  would  prove  to  be  the  source  of  the  Nile,  then  little  suspecting  that  so 
much  importance  would  be  attached  to  it  by  the  great  geographers  of  Great 
Britain.  My  surprise  may  therefore  be  imagined  when  I  found,  on  opening 
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my  maps  to  Sir  Roderick  the  very  first  day,  and  explaining  to  him  what  I 
had  done,  he  said,  without  a  second  thought  about  it,  "  Speke,  we  must 
send  you  there  again." 
What  followed  I  need  not  tell. — Salaam. 

J.  H.  SPEKE. 


IT  was  in  the  year  1849,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  Punjaub  campaign, 
under  Lord  Gough,  where  I  had 
been  actively  engaged  as  a  subal- 
tern officer  in  the  (so-called)  fighting 
brigade  of  General  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
belrs  division  of  the  army,  adding  my 
mite  to  the  four  successive  victorious 
actions  —  Ramnugger,  Sadoolapore, 
Chillianwallah,  and  Guzerat — that  1 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  exploring 
Central,  Equatorial  Africa.  My  plan 
was  made  with  a  view  of  collecting 
the  fauna  of  those  regions,  to  com- 
plete and  fully  develop  a  museum 
in  my  father's  house,  a  nucleus  of 
which  I  had  already  formed  from 
the  rich  menageries  of  India,  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  and  Tibet ;  my 
idea  in  selecting  that  field  for  my 
future  researches  being  that  I  should 
find  within  it  various  orders  and 
species  of  animals  hitherto  unknown. 
Although  Major  Cornwallis  Harris, 
Ruppefi.  and  others  had  by  this  time 
well-nigh  exhausted,  by  their  assidu- 
ous investigations,  all  discoveries  in 
animal  life,  both  in  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  Africa,  in  the 
lowlands  of  Kaffraria  in  the  south, 
and  the  highlands  of  Ethiopia  in  the 
north,  no  one  as  yet  had  penetrated 
to  the  centre  in  the  low  latitudes 
near  the  equator  ;  and  by  latitudinal 
differences  I  thought  I  should  obtain 
new  descriptions  and  varieties  of 
animals. 

The  time  I  proposed  to  myself  for 
carrying  this  scheme  into  operation 
was  my  furlough— a  lease  of  three 
years'  leave  of  absence  from  India, 
which  I  should  become  entitled  to  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  years'  service 
in  India  ;  but  I  would  not  leave  the 
reader  to  infer  that  I  intended  devot- 


ing the  whole  of  my  furlough  to  this 
one  pursuit  alone.  Two  of  the  three 
years  were  to  be  occupied  in  collect- 
ing animals,  and  descending  by  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  to  Egypt  and 
England,  whilst  the  third  year  was 
to  be  spent  in  indulgent  recreations 
at  home  after  my  labours  should  be 
over. 

I  had  now  served  five  years  in  the 
Indian  army,  and  five  years  were 
left  to  serve  ere  I  should  become 
entitled  to  take  my  furlough.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  had  to  consider  two 
important  questions  :  How  I  should 
be  able,  out  of  my  very  limited  pay 
as  a  subaltern  officer,  to  meet  the 
heavy  expenditure  which  such  a  vast 
undertaking  would  necessarily  in- 
volve ?  and  now,  before  leaving  India, 
I  might  best  employ  any  local  leave 
I  could  obtain,  in  completing  my 
already  commenced  collections  of  the 
fauna  of  that  country  and  its  adjacent 
hill-ranges  ?* 

Previous  experience  had  taught 
me  the  most  economical  mode  of 
living  was  to  be  obtained  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  chief  hobby.  In 
the  backwoods  and  jungles  no  cere- 
mony or  etiquette  provokes  un- 
necessary expenditure  ;  whilst  the 
fewer  men  and  material  I  took  with 
me  on  my  sporting  excursions  the 
better  sport  I  always  got,  and  the 
freer  and  more  independent  I  was  to 
carry  on  the  chase.  I  need  now  only 
say  I  acted  on  this  conviction,  and  I 
think,  I  may  add,  I  managed  it  suc- 
cessfully. For  there  are  now  but  few 
animals  to  be  found  in  either  India, 
Tibet,  or  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
specimens  of  which  have  not  fallen 
victims  to  my  gun.  Of  this  the  pater- 
nal hall  is  an  existing  testimony,  t 


*  Without  exception,  and  after  having  now  shot  over  three  quarters  of  the  globe, 
I  can  safely  say,  there  does  not  exist  any  place  in  the  whole  wide  world  which 
affords  such  a  diversity  of  sport,  such  interesting  animals,  or  such  enchanting 
scenery,  as  well  as  pleasant  climate  and  temperature,  as  these  .various  countries  of 
my  first  experiences  ;  but  the  more  especially  interesting  was  Tibet  so  to  me,  from 
the  fact  that  I  was  the  first  man  who  penetrated  into  many  of  its  remotest  parts, 
and  discovered  many  of  its  numerous  animals. 

t  Jordans,  near  Ilminstcr. 
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The  3d  September  1854  completed 
my  tenth  year's  servitude  in  India, 
and  on  the  succeeding  day,  the  4th, 
I  embarked  on  board  one  of  the  P. 
and  0.  Company's  steamers  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  left  the  Indian  shore  for 
Aden;  but  previously  to  departure 
I  purchased  various  cheap  articles 
of  barter,  all  as  tempting  and  seduc- 
tive as  I  could  find  for  the  simple- 
minded  negroes  of  Africa.  These 
consisted  principally  of  cheap  guns, 
revolving  pistols,  swords,  cheap  cut- 
lery of  all  sorts,  beads,  cotton  stuffs 
of  variety,  and  sewing  material,  &c., 
<fec.,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  .£390  ster- 
ling. Arrived  at  Aden,  my  first 
step  was  to  visit  Colonel  Outram, 
the  brigadier  in  command  of  the 
station,  to  open  my  views  to  him 
with  regard  to  penetrating  Africa, 
and  to  solicit  his  assistance  to  my 
doing  so,  by  granting  introductory 
letters  to  the  native  chiefs  on  the 
coast,  and  in  any  other  manner  that 
he  could.  But  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment and  discomfiture,  with  the  frank 
and  characteristic  ardour  which  has 
marked  him  through  life,  he  at  once 
said  he  would  not  only  withhold  his 
influence,  but  would  prohibit  my 
going  there  at  all,  as  the  countries 
opposite  to  Aden  were  so  extremely 
dangerous  for  any  foreigners  to  travel 
in,  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  as  a 
Christian  to  prevent,  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  anybody  from  hazarding^his  life 
there.  This  opposition,  fortunately, 
only  lasted  for  a  time.  After  repeated 
supplications  on  my  part,  the  gener- 
ous kind  nature  of  the  Colonel  over- 
came him,  and  he  thought  of  a  pretext 
by  which,  should  anything  serious 
happen  to  me,  there  would  not  re- 
main any  onus  on  his  conscience.  * 

The  Bombay  Government  at  that 
time  had  been  induced  to  order  an 
expedition  to  be  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  Somali 
country  (a  large  tract  of  land  lying 
due  south  of  Aden,  and  separated 
only  from  the  Arabian  coast  by  the 
Gulf  of  Aden),  and  had  appointed 
three  officers,  Lieutenant  Burton  to 
command,  and  Lieutenants  Stroyan 
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and  Herne  to  assist  in  its  conduct. 
To  this  project  Colonel  Outram  had 
ever  been  adverse,  and  had  remon- 
strated with  the  Government  about 
it,  declaring, .  as  his  opinion,  the 
scheme  to  be  quite  unfeasible.  The 
Somal,  he  said,  were  the  most  savage 
of  all  African  savages,  and  were  of 
such  a  wild  and  inhospitable  nature 
that  no  stranger  could  possibly  live 
amongst  them.  The  Government, 
however,  relying  on  the  ability  of 
one  who  so  successfully  made  the 
pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  in  opposition  to 
all  preconceived  notions  of  its  im- 
possibility, were  bent  at  least  in 
giving  the  Lieutenant  a  chance  of 
showing  what  he  could  do  in  this 
even  darker  land,  and  he  then  was 
occupied  in  Aden  maturing  his  plans 
of  procedure. 

This,  then,  was  the  opportunity  the 
Colonel  took  advantage  of,  advising 
me  to  ask  Lieutenant  Burton  to  in- 
corporate me  in  his  expedition,  at  the 
same  time  saying  that,  if  it  was  found 
to  be  agreeable  to  Lieutenant  Burton, 
he  would  back  my  application  to  the 
Indian  Government,  obtain  a  cancel 
of  my  furlough,  and  get  me  put  on 
service-duty  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

Nothing  could  have  suited  me 
better.  Lieutenant  Burton  was  agree- 
able, and  I  was  at  once  installed  in 
the  expedition.  My  travelling,  map- 
ping^ and  collecting  propensities,  it 
was  thought  would  be  of  service  to 
the  ends  of  the  expedition ;  and  by  my 
being  incorporated  in  it,  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  my  running  counter 
to  it,  by  travelling  on  its  line  of 
march,  and  possibly  giving  rise  to 
disturbances  with  the  natives. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  the 
narrative  of  events  as  they  occurred, 
it  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  anti- 
cipate a  little,  and  give  a  general  im- 
pression of  the  geography,  ethnology, 
history,  and  other  characteristics  of 
the  country  under  investigation — the 
Somali  land— and  the  way  in  which 
those  investigations,  it  was  intended, 
should  be  carried  out.  As  will  appear 
by  the  following  pages,  my  experi- 


*  We  very  much  sympathise  with  Sir  James  Outram  in  his  attempt  to  prevent 
the  perilous  enterprise  of  our  adventurous  friend. — ED.  B.  M. 

*t"  I  bad  then  mapped  Tibet,  and  had  laid  down  several  new  districts  which  even 
to  this  day  have  not  been  trodden  by  any  European  but  myself. 
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ences  were  mostly  confined  to  the 
north  central  parts,  in  the  highlands 
of  the  Warsingali  and  Dulbahanta 
tribes.  The  rest  of  my  information  is 
derived  from  conversations  with  the 
natives,  or  what  I  have  read  in  some 
very  interesting  pages  in  vol.  xix.  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  writ- 
ten by  Lieut.  Cruttenden. 

The  Somali  country  is  an  elbow  of 
land  lying  between  the  equator  and 
the  llth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
which,  from  its  peculiar  form,  might 
well  be  designated  the  Eastern  Horn 
of  Africa.  The  land  is  high  in  the 
north,  and  has  a  general  declination, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  river  system, 
to  the  south  and  eastward,  but  with 
less  easting  as  we  come  westward. 

It  is  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  Africa  by  the  river  Jub,  a  large 
and  fertilising  stream,  which,  rising 
in  the  mountains  of  southern  Abys- 
sinia, passes  between  the  territories 
of  the  Gallas  on  the  west  and  the 
Somalis  on  the  east,  and  debouches 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Zanzibar  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  Lieut.  Cruttenden's  map, 
there  are  only  two  other  rivers  be- 
sides this  of  any  consequence  in  the 
land, — the  Webbe  Shebe'li,  or  Haines 
River,  which  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, having  a  large  flow  of  water, 
trending  down  a  cultivable  district 
of  rich  red  soil,  and  another  less  im- 
portant to  the  eastward  of  these  two, 
called  very  unfortunately  by  him  the 
Wady*  Nogal.  The  proper  specific 
name  for  this  river  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  given.  It  rises  in 
some  small  hills  close  overhanging  the 
north  coast,  and  runs  south-easterly 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  dividing  two 
large  territories,  called  Ugahden,  or 
Haud,  on  the  west,  and  Nogal  on  the 
east.  Ugahden  is  said  to  be  a  flat 
grassy  country,  of  red  soil,  almost 
stoneless,  and  having  water  every- 
where near  the  surface.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  the  pastoral  Somal  a  fa- 
mous place  for  keeping  cattle,  of  which 
by  report  they  possess  a  great  abun- 
dance, such  as  camels,  ponies,  cows, 
and  Dumba  sheep — a  fat-tailed  ani- 
mal, like  the  Persian  breed.  Game 
also  abounds  in  this  country,  of  which 
the  gazelles  and  antelopes,  I  was  as- 
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sured,  roamed  about  in  vast  herds 
like  sheep.  The  Nogal  country  is 
the  opposite  of  this,  containing  no- 
thing of  any  material  value  in  it.  The 
rock-formation  is  all  lime,  very  pure 
and  white  like  marble,  which  conse- 
quently makes  the  soil  white,  and, 
being  very  stony,  is  almost  barren. 
The  Somal  keep  cattle  here,  but  with 
much  apparent  difficulty,  being,  from 
the  scarcity  of  springs  and  want  of 
water,  obliged  to  march  about,  fol- 
lowing the  last  falls  of  rain,  to  obtain 
fresh  herbage  for  their  cattle.  My 
first  and  greater  journey  gave  me  an 
insight  into  this  portion  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  south  of  Bunder 
Goree.  It  was  very  interesting, 
though  not  profitable,  from  its  never 
having  been  visited  by  any  Europeans 
before.  I  observed  here  two  distinct 
leading  features  in  its  physical  geo- 
graphy. The  first  is  a  narrow  hill- 
range,  about  180  miles  long,  and  20 
or  more  broad,  which  is  occupied  by 
two  large  tribes— the  Warsingali  on 
the  east,  and  a  branch  of  the  Habr 
Gerhajis  on  the  west.  It  is  situated 
at  an  average  distance  of  from  200 
yards  to  3  or  4  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore, separated  from  it  by  a  sandy 
flat  or  maritime  plain,  and,  like  the 
line  of  coast,  extends  from  east  to  west. 
Immediately  due  south  of  Bunder 
Goree,  the  sea-face,  or  northern  slopes 
of  this  range,  are  very  steep  and  ir- 
regular, being  trenched  down  by  deep 
ravines,  which,  during  the  jaiuy  sea- 
son, shed  their  water  across  the  mari- 
time plain  into  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 
The  lower  folds  on  this  side  of  the 
range  are  composed  of  brown  rocks 
and  earth,  having  little  or  no  vegeta- 
tion upon  them,  and  are  just  as  un- 
inviting in  appearance  as  the  light- 
brown  hills  which  fringe  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  as  seen  by  voyagers  on  the 
Red  Sea.  Further  up  the  hill,  in  the 
central  folds  of  the  range,  this  great 
sterility  changes  for  a  warm  rich 
clothing  of  bush-jungle  and  a  little 
grass.  Gum-trees,  myrrh,  and  some 
varieties  of  the  frankincense  are  found 
in  great  profusion,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  the  aloe  plant,  from  which  the  So- 
malis manufacture  good  strong  cord- 
age. The  upper  part  of  the  range  is 
very  steep  and  precipitous,  and  on 


Wady,  river. 
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this  face  is  well  clad  with  trees  and 
bush-jungle.  The  southern  side  of 
the  range  is  exactly  the  opposite,  in 
all  its  characteristics,  of  the  northern. 
Instead  of  having  a  steep  drop  of  from 
6000  to  7000  feet,  it  falls  by  gentle 
slopes  to  successive  terraces,  like  a 
giant  staircase,  to  scarcely  half  that 
depth,  where  it  rests  at  the  head  of 
the  high  plateau  land  of  Nogal,  and 
is  almost  barren.  Nogal,  as  I  have 
said  before,  is  also  very  barren,  only 
producing  trees,  such  as  the  hardy 
acacia  and  jujube,  in  sheltered  places, 
in  the  valleys  or  watercourses  which 
drain  that  land  to  the  south-east.  I 
had  no  means  of  determining  it,  but 
should  judge  this  second  great  geo- 
graphical feature,  the  plateau  of  No- 
gal,  by  the  directions  its  streams  lie 
in,  to  have  a  gradual  decreasing  de- 
clination, like  all  the  rest  of  the  in- 
terior, from  the  north,  where  ifc  aver- 
ages from  an  altitude  of  3000  to  4000 
feet  to  the  level  of  the  sea  on  south 
and  by  east. 

By  histories  furnished  me  by  the 
natives  who  accompanied  me  on  the 
journeys  I  undertook,  it  appears  the 
present  Somalis  are  of  rather  recent 
origin,  not  more  than  four  and  a-half 
centuries  old.  About  the  year  1413, 
an  Arab  chieftain,  Darud-bin-Ismail, 
who  had  been  disputing  with  an  elder 
brother  for  certain  territorial  rights 
at  Mecca,  was  overpowered  and 
driven  from  the  Mussulman  Holy 
Land,  and  marched  southwards,  ac- 
companied by  a  large  number  of  faith- 
ful followers,  amongst  whom  was  an 
Asyri  damsel,  of  gentle  blood  and  in- 
teresting beauty,  whom  he  subse- 
quently married,  to  Makallah,  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Arabia.  Once 
arrived  there,  this  baud  of  vanquished 
fugitives  hired  vessels,  and,  crossing 
the  Gulf  of  Aden,  came  to  Bunder 
Goree.  Here  they  were  hospitably 
received  by  the  then  governing  people, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  were  Chris- 
tians— probably  Gallas  and  Abyssin- 
ians — who,  judging  from  the  few 
archaeological  remains  they  subse- 
quently left  behind  them,  must  have 
lived  in  a  far  more  advanced  state  of 
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civilisation  than  the  present  Somali 
now  enjoy.  Those  Christian  people 
were  governed  by  one  man,  Sultan 
Kin,  who  had  a  deputy  called  Wur- 
rah,  renowned  alike  for  his  ferocity 
of  character  and  his  ability  to  go- 
vern. 

For  some  years  Darud  and  his 
Arab  followers  led  a  quiet,  peaceable 
life,  gaining  the  confidence  of  his 
host,  and  inspiring  Kin's  subjects 
with  a  reverence  for  their  superior 
talents.    In  process  of  time,  by  inter- 
marriage   and    proselytising,    these 
Mussulmans    increased  in  number, 
and  gained  such  strength,  that  they 
began  to  covet,  and  finally  determined 
to  take  the  country  from  the  race 
that  had  preceded  them.    This  pro- 
ject, by  various  intrigues  and  machi- 
nations, was  easily  effected ;  and  Kin, 
with,  all  his  Christians,  was  driven 
back    to    his    native    highlands  in 
Ethiopia.  Darud  now  was  paramount 
in  all  this  land,  and  reigned  until  he 
died,  when  an  only  son  by  his  Asyri 
wife  succeeded  to  him.    This  man's 
name  was  Kabl  Ullah,  who  had  a  son 
called  Harti.     On  succeeding  his  fa- 
ther, Harti  had  three  sons,  called 
respectively,  in  order  of  birth,  Wars- 
ingali,    Dulbahanta,  and    Mijjerth- 
aine.     Amongst  these  three  he  di- 
vided his  kingdom,  which  to  this 
day  retains  the  names.      The  Mij- 
jerthaine  dispersed  over  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  land,  the  Warsingali 
held  the  central,  and  the  Dulbahantas 
the  western  territories.* 
•  Subsequently  to  this  period,  an 
Arab  called  Isaakh  came  across  from 
Southern  Arabia  and  established  him- 
self forcibly  at  Meyet,  and  founded 
the  three  different  nations  who  now 
occupy  all  the  coast-line  from  Ras 
Galwenee  on  the  eastward  to  Zeyleh 
on  the  extreme  west  of  the  Somali 
country.      Isaakh,  it  appears,  had 
three  wives,  who  gave  in  issue  three 
sons,  and  among  these  three  men  was 
divided  the  whole  country  which  he 
subdued. 

Forming  themselves  into  tribes, 
the  senior  or  Habr  Gerhajis,  by  con- 
stant feuds  and  other  causes,  are  much 


*  Lieutenant  Cruttenden,  in  his  geographical  treatise,  describes  the  Darood  family 
as  being  divided  into  four  tribes,  and  in  addition  to  the  three  of  which  I  heard, 
places  the  fourth  or  Murreyhan  in  his  map  to  the  southward  of  the  country  of 
Ozahden,  lying  between  his  Wady  Nogal  aiid  the  Webbe  Shebe"li  rivers. 
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distributed  about  the  country,  but 
mostly  occupy  the  hilly  grounds  to 
the  southward  of  the  coast-line ; 
whilst  the  Habr  Owel,  or  second  in 
order  of  birth,  possess  all  the  coast 
of  Berbera  between  Zeyleh  and  Kur- 
rum ;  and  the  third,  or  Habr  Teljala, 
hold  all  the  rest  thence  eastwards  to 
Heis. 

The  Somalis  have  been  chiefly 
known  to  us  since  the  time  of  our 
taking  occupation  of  Aden,  whither 
many  of  them  resort  with  their  tribes 
and  families  to  carry  on  trade,  or  do 
the  more  menial  services  of  porterage 
and  donkey-driving.  They  are  at 
once  easily  recognised  by  the  over- 
land traveller,  by  their  singular  ap- 
pearance and  boisterous  manner,  as 
well  as  by  their  cheating  and  lying 
propensities,  for  which  they  are  pe- 
culiarly notorious  ;  indeed,  success  in 
fraud  is  more  agreeable  to  them  than 
any  other  mode  of  gaming  a  liveli- 
hood, and  the  narration  of  such  acts 
is  their  greatest  delight  in  conversa- 
tion. They  excel  as  donkey-boys 
even  the  Egyptians.  As  may  be 
concluded  from  their  history,  they 
are  a  mixed  Ham-Shemitic  race,  but 
differing  considerably  from  both  in 
their  general  appearance,  though  re- 
taining certain  characteristics  of  both 
these  breeds.  They  are  a  tall  slender 
people,lightandagile  asdeer;  slightly 
darker  than,  though  much  the  colour 
of  Arabs,  with  thin  lip  and  rather 
Grecian  noses  compared  with  blacks, 
but  with  woolly  heads  like  the 
true  negroes.  Their  natures  are  so 
boisterous  and  warlike,  that  at  Aden 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  disarm 
them.  When  they  first  arrived  there, 
it  was  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see 
the  men  of  different  tribes,  on  the 
hill-sides  that  form  the  face  of  the 
"  crater,"  fighting  battles-royal  with 
their  spears  and  shields;  and  even 
to  this  day,  they,  without  their  arms, 
sometimes  have  hot  contests,  by  pelt- 
ing one  another  with  sticks  and  stones. 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  them  who 
does  not  show  some  scars  of  wounds 
received  in  these  turmoils,  some  ap- 
parently so  deep  that  it  is  marvel- 
lous how  they  ever  recovered  from 
them. 

Their  costume  is  very  simple.  The 
men  wear  a  single  sheet  of  long-cloth, 
eight  cubits  long,  thrown  over  the 
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shoulder,  much  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Scotsman's  plaid.  Some  shave 
their  head,  leaving  it  bare  ;  others 
wear  the  mane  of  a  lion  as  a  wig, 
while  those  who  affect  the  dandy ; 
allow  their  hair  to  grow,  and  jauntily 
place  some  sticks  in  it  resembling 
the  Chinaman's  joss-sticks,  which, 
when  arranging  their  toilet,  they  use 
as  a  comb,  and  all  carry  as  weapons 
of  defence  a  spear  and  shield,  a  shil- 
lelagh, and  a  long  two-edged  knife. 
The  women  clothe  more  extensively, 
though  not  much  so.  Fastening  a 
cloth  tightly  round  the  body  imme- 
diately under  their  arms,  they  allow 
it  to  fall  evenly  down  to  the  ground, 
and  effectually  cover  their  legs  up. 
The  married  ones  encase  their  hair 
in  a  piece  of  blue  cloth,  gathering  it 
up  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  the 
fashion  of  English  women  of  the 
present  day ;  this  is  a  sign  of  wed- 
lock. The  virgins  wear  theirs  loose, 
plaited  in  small  plaits  of  three,  which, 
being  parted  in  the  centre,  allows  the 
hair  to  fall  evenly  down  all  round 
the  head  like  a  well-arranged  mop. 
On  approaching  one  of  these  fairs, 
they  seductively  give  their  heads  a 
cant  backwards,  with  a  halfside- 
jerk,  which  parts  the  locks  in  front, 
and  discloses  a  pretty  little  smiling 
face,  with  teeth  as  white  as  pearls 
and  lips  as  red  as  rubies.  Pretty  as 
they  are  when  young,  this  beauty 
fades  at  once  after  bearing  children, 
and  all  their  fair  proportions  go  with 
it.  After  that  marked  peculiarity 
of  female  negroes,  they  swell  about 
the  waist,  and  have  that  large  de- 
velopment behind,  which,  in  polite 
language,  is  called  steatopyga.  Al- 
though they  are  Mussulmans,  none 
wear  the  yashmac. 

In  consequence  of  the  poorness  of 
their  land,  almost  all  the  Somalis  are 
wandering  pastorals,  which  of  itself 
is  enough  to  account  for  their  tur- 
bulent natures.  The  system  of  go- 
vernment they  maintain  is  purely 
patriarchal,  and  is  succeeded  to  by 
order  of  birth  generally  in  a  regular 
and  orderly  manner,  attributable,  it 
would  appear,  to  the  reverence  they 
feel  for  preserving  their  purity  of 
blood.  The  head  of  each  clan  is 
called  Gerad  or  Sultan,  who  would 
be  powerless  in  himself  were  he  not 
supported  by  the  united  influence  of 
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all  the  royal  family.  When  any  dis- 
turbances or  great  disputes  arise,  the 
sultan  is  consulted,  who  collects  his 
elders  in  parliament  to  debate  the 
matter  over,  and,  through  them, 
ascertain  the  people's  feelings.  Petty 
disputes  are  settled  by  the  elders 
without  any  further  reference.  In 
most  cases  war  arises  from  blood- 
feuds,  when  a  member  of  one  clan 
kills  the  subject  of  another,  and  will 
not  pay  the  recognised  valuation  of 
the  party  injured,  or  allow  himself 
to  be  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  family  who  has  sustained  the 
loss.  In  such  cases  as  these,  whole 
tribes  voluntarily  march  out  to  re- 
venge the  deed  by  forcibly  taking  as 
many  cattle  from  the  aggressor  as 
the  market  valuation  may  amount 
to.  Thus  a  war,  once  contracted, 
does  not  subside  for  years,  as  by  re- 
peated deaths  among  the  contending 
parties  the  balance  of  blood-money 
never  can  be  settled.  Moreover,  the 
inflicted  punishment  seldom  falls  on 
the  immediate  party  concerned ; 
added  to  which,  in  wars  of  tribes, 
everybody  helps  himself  to  his 
enemy's  cattle  in  the  best  way  he  can, 
and  men  formerly  poor  now  suddenly 
become  rich,  which  gives  a  zest  to 
the  extension  of  the  contest  nothing 
else  could  produce.  Indeed,  the 
poorer  orders  of  Somal  are  only  too 
glad  to  have  a  good  pretext  for  a 
tight,  as  a  means  of  bettering  their 
condition,  by  adding  a  few  more  head 
of  cattle  to  their  stock.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  there  would  be  no  fight- 
ing whatever,  as  the  sultan  would 
be  powerless  to  raise  an  army  against 
the  inclination  of  the  people.  War 
only  ceases  when  both  sides  become 
exhausted,  and  withdraw  as  by  mu- 
tual consent.  The  great  object  in 
these  encounters  is  to  steal  away  as 
many  cattle  as  possible  without  risk 
of  person,  and  such  feats  are  boasted 
of  with  rapture  when  returning 
home  with  any  prize.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  they  consult 
the  Mosaic  law,  as  given  in  the 
Koran,  taking  life  for  life,  and  kind 
for  kind.  The  northern  Somal  have 
no  permanent  villages  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  as  the  ground  is  not 
Cultivated ;  but  they  scatter  about, 
constantly  moving  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  to  any  places  within  their 


limited  districts  where  water  is  to  be 
found,  and  erect  temporary  huts  of 
sticks,  covered  with  grass  mats; 
or,  when  favourable,  they  throw  up 
loose  stone  walls  like  the  dykes  in 
Scotland.  But  on  the  sea-coast, 
wherever  there  are  harbours  for 
shipping,  they  build  permanent  vil- 
lages on  a  very  primitive  scale. 
These  are  composed  of  square  mat 
walls,  supported  by  sticks,  and  all 
huddled  together,  and  partitioned  off 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  various 
families,  near  which  there  are  usually 
one  or  more  square  box-shaped  stone 
buildings,  the  property  of  the  chief 
of  the  place,  which  are  designated 
forts,  though  there  is  nothing  in 
their  artless  construction  to  deserve 
this  name.  They  are  all  composed 
of  blocks  of  coralline,  cemented  to- 
gether with  mortar  extracted  from 
the  same  material.  Like  nearly  all 
places  within  the  tropics,  this  coun- 
try is  visited  by  regular  monsoons  or 
seasons,  in  which  the  winds  prevail 
constantly  in  one  direction ;  conse- 
quently vessels  can  only  come  into 
the  harbours  during  five  months  of 
the  entire  year,  or  from  the  15th  No- 
vember to  the  15th  April,  to  trade 
with  the  people ;  and  then  the  Somal 
bring  the  products  of  their  country, 
such  as  sheep,  cows,  ghee,  mats  made 
by  the  women  from  certain  grasses 
and  the  Damn  palm,  ostrich  feathers, 
and  hides,  and  settle  on  the  coast  to 
exchange  them  in  barter  with  the 
outer  merchants,  such  as  Arabs  and 
men  from  Cutch,  who  bring  thither 
cloths,  dates,  rice,  beads,  and  iron  for 
that  purpose. 

Of  all  the  trading  places  on  the 
coast,  the  most  important  is  Berbera ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  great  emporium  of 
Somali  land,  and  we  must  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  it,  since  it  forms 
the  chief  point  of  interest  in  these 
pages.  It  is  on  the  same  meridian 
as  Aden,  and  only  divided  from 
it  by  the  gulf  of  that  name.  Al- 
though it  is  of  such  great  import- 
ance, it  is  only  inhabited  during  the 
five  months  of  the  favourable  mon- 
soon, when  great  caravans  come  up 
from  the  rich  provinces  which  lie  to 
its  south  and  south-west,  the  princi- 
pal ones  being  those  from  Ugahden 
and  Harar. 

Having  now  given  a  general  sketch 
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of  the  country,  we  shall  enter  upon 
the  objects  of  the  expedition.  It 
was  obvious,  by  the  lay  of  the  land, 
that  the  richest  and  most  interesting 
part  of  the  country  must  be  that 
which  lies  between  the  Jub  and 
Webbe  SheWli  rivers,  and  it  was  the 
most  accessible  to  inspection,  as  large 
and  powerful  caravans,  travelling 
southwards  through  Ugahden,  much 
frequent  it.  Seeing  this,  Lieutenant 
Burton  conceived  the  idea  of  waiting 
until  the  breaking-up  of  the  Berbera 
fair,  when  the  caravans  disperse  to 
their  homes,  to  travel  by  the  ordinary 
caravan  route,  through  the  Ugahden 
country  to  the  Webbe  Shebeli,  and 
on  to  Gananah,  to  proceed  further  by 
any  favourable  opportunity  to  the 
Zanzibar  coast. 

It  was  now,  however,  early  Octo- 
ber, and  fully  five  months  must  elapse 
ere  we  could  finally  enter  on  our 
march.  In  the  mean  time,  Lieuten- 
ant Burton,  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  habits  of  the  people  we  were 
destined  to  travel  amongst,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
modes  of  travelling  in  this  terra  in- 
cognita, determined  on  making  an 
experimental  tour  to  Harar,  a  place 
which  had  never  been  entered  by  any 
European,  and  was  said  to  be  inac- 
cessible to  them.  Harar,  as  I  have 
said  before,  sends  caravans  annually 
to  the  Berbera  fair,  and  therefore 
comes  within  the  influence  of  British 

Ejwer.  Taking  advantage  of  this, 
ieutenant  Burton  ordered  Lieuten- 
ant Herne  to  go  to  Berbera  whilst 
he  was  on  this  expedition,  to  keep 
up  a  diversion  in  his  favour,  arming 
him  with  instructions,  that  in  case 
he  was  detained  in  Harar  by  the 
Amir  of  that  place,  Lieutenant 
Herne  might  detain  their  caravan 
as  a  ransom  for  his  release. 

Further,  to  obtain  more  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  the  march  of 
the  Ugahden  caravans,  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  market  transactions  of 
Berbera,  and  to  collect  cattle  for  our 
final  march,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
he  should  go  there.  Lieutenant  Stro- 
yan,  as  soon  as  he  could  manage  it, 
was  also  to  go  to  Berbera  to  assist 
him.  Thus  everybody  had  a  duty  to 
perform  during  this  interregnum  but 
myself. 
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Dreading  the  monotony  of  a  sta- 
tion life,  I  now  volunteered  to  travel 
in  any  direction  my  commandant 
might  think  proper  to  direct,  and  to 
any  length  of  time  he  might  consider 
it  advisable  for  me  to  be  away.  This 
proposition  had  its  effect,  as  afford- 
ing an  extra  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing the  knowledge  we  all  desired, 
and  instructions  were  drawn  up  for 
my  guidance.  I  was  to  proceed  to 
Bunder  Goree,  on  the  Warsingali 
frontier,  to  penetrate  the  country 
southwards  as  far  as  possible,  pass- 
ing over  the  maritime  hill-range, 
and,  turning  thence  westwards,  was 
to  inspect  t/te  Wady  Nogal,  and 
march  direct  on  Beroera,  to  meet 
our  brothers  Stroyan  and  Herne,  at 
a  date  not  later  than  the  15th  Janu- 
ary 1855.  Whilst  travelling  I  was 
to  remark  upon  the  watershed  of 
the  country,  plot  the  route  I  tra- 
velled, keep  copious  notes  on  every- 
thing I  saw,  and  collect  specimens  of 
natural  history  in  all  its  branches, 
as  well  as  observe  and  register  all 
meteorological  phenomena,  and  buy 
camels  and  ponies  for  the  great  fu- 
ture expedition. 

Funds  for  the  expenses  of  this  un- 
dertaking were  not  available  from 
the  public  purse,  as  the  Government 
had  stipulated  that  the  whole  sum 
they  would  advance  for  this  great 
expedition  should  not  exceed  £1000, 
and,  for  security's  sake,  had  decided 
on  paying  it  by  instalments  of  ,£250 
at  a  time.  I  therefore,  desirous  to 
render  as  much  assistance  as  lay 
within  my  power  to  further  the  cause 
I  had  embarked  upon,  volunteered 
to  advance  the  necessary  sum  from 
my  own  private  resources,  trusting 
to  the  future  for  being  repaid. 

This  project  settled,  I  at  once  set 
to  work,  and  commenced  laying  in 
such  stores  as  were  necessary  for  an 
outfit,  whilst  Lieutenant  Burton, 
who  had  been  long  resident  in  Aden, 
engaged  two  men  to  assist  me  on 
the  journey.  The  first  was  a  man 
named  Samater,  who  ranked  highly 
in  his  country,  to  be  my  Abban  or 
protector.  The  duty  of  abbanship 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  it 
rests  entirely  on  his  honesty  whether 
his  client  can  succeed  in  doing  any* 
thing  in  the  country  he  takes  him 
through.  Arabs,  when  travelling 
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under  their  protection,  have  to  ask 
his  permission  for  everything  they 
may  wish  to  do,  and  cannot  even 
make  a  march,  or  purchase  anything, 
without  his  sanction  being  first  ob- 
tained. The  Abban  introduces  the 
person  under  his  protection  to  the 
chief  of  his  clan,  is  answerable  for 
all  outrages  committed  on  the  way, 
and  is  the  recognised  go-between  in 
all  questions  of  dispute  or  barter, 
and  in  every  other  fashion.  The 
second  man  was  also  a  Warsingali,* 
by  name  Ahmed,  who  knew  a  slight 
smattering  of  Hindustani,  and  acted 
as  interpreter  between  us.  I  then 
engaged  two  other  men,  a  Hindu- 
stani butler  named  Imam,  and  a 
Seedi  called  Farhan :  this  latter 
man  was  a  perfect  Hercules  in  sta- 
ture, with  huge  arms  and  limbs, 
knit  together  with  largely  developed 
ropy-looking  muscles.  He  had  a 
large  head,  with  small  eyes,  flabby 
squat  nose,  and  prominent  muzzle 
filled  with  sharp-pointed  teeth,  in 
imitation  of  a  crocodile.  He  had  been 
tried  in  warfare,  and  was  proved  val- 
orous and  cunning  in  the  art,  and 
promised  to  be  a  very  efficient  guard 
for  me.  The  next  thing  of  most  im- 
portance to  be  considered  was  the 
dress  I  should  wear.  I  first  consulted 
the  Colonel  (Outram),  who  said  he 
was  averse  to  our  going  in  disguise, 
thinking  that  lowering  ourselves  in 
this  manner  would  operate  against 
me  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives. 
But  this  did  not  suit  Lieutenant 
Burton's  plans,  who,  not  wishing  to 
be  conspicuous  whilst  travelling  to 
Harar,  determined  on  going  there 
disguised  as  an  Arab  merchant,  and 
thought  it  better  we  should  appear  as 
his  disciples,  in  accordance  with  which 
Lieutenant  Herne  had  already  pur- 
chased his  dress,  and  now  I  bought 
mine.  It  was  anything  but  pleasant 
to  the  feel.  I  had  a  huge  hot  tur- 
ban, a  long  close-fitting  gown,  baggy 
loose  drawers,  drawn  in  at  the  an- 
kles, -sandals  on  my  naked  feet,  and 
silk  girdle  decorated  with  pistol 
and  dirk.  As  an  outfit  for  this 
especial  journey,  I  bought  at  Aden 
^120  worth  of  miscellaneous  articles, 
consisting  chiefly  of  English  and 
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American  sheeting,  some  coarse  fa- 
brics of  indigo-dyed  Indian  manu- 
facture ;  several  sacks  of  dates  and 
rice,  and  a  large  quantity  of  salt, 
with  a  few  coloured  stuffs  of  greater 
value  than  the  other  cloths,  to  give 
away  as  presents  to  the  native  chiefs. 
As  defensible  and  other  useful  im- 
plements for  the  scientific  portion  of 
the  expedition,  I  took  rifles,  guns, 
muskets,  pistols,  sabres,  ammunition 
in  great  quantity,  large  commodious 
camel-boxes  for  carrying  specimens 
of  natural  history,  one  sextant  and 
artificial  horizon,  three  boiling-point 
and  common  atmospheric  thermo- 
meters, and  one  primitive  kind  of 
camera  obscura,  which  I  had  made 
at  Aden  under  the  ingenious  super- 
vision of  Lieutenant  Herne.  The 
whole  was  ready  by  the  18th  October 
1854,  when  I  embarked  in  an  Arab 
vessel,  attired  in  my  oriental  cos- 
tume, with  my  retinue  and  kit  com- 
plete, and  set  sail  that  same  evening 
at  6  P.M. 

The  voyage,  owing  to  light  and 
varying  breezes,  was  very  slow  and 
tedious.  Instead  of  performing  the 
whole  voyage  in  three  days,  the  or- 
dinary time,  it  took  us  nine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Arab  navi- 
gation, instead  of  going  from  port  to 
port  direct,  we  first  tracked  eastward 
along  the  Arabian  shore  three  suc- 
cessive days,  setting  sail  at  sunrise, 
and  anchoring  regularly  at  sundown. 
By  this  time  we  were  supposed  to  be 
opposite  Bunder  Heis,  on  the  Somali 
coast,  and  the  Nahkuda  (captain) 
thought  it  time  for  crossing  over  the 
Gulf.  We  therefore  put  out  to  sea 
at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
and  arrived  the  same  evening,  by 
mistake,  assisted  with  a  stiffish  east- 
erly breeze,  at  a  small  place  called 
Rakudah,  which,  by  report,  con- 
tained a  small  fort,  three  mat  huts, 
and  many  burnt  ones,  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  Bunder  Heis.  My  Ab- 
ban accounted  for  the  destruction  of 
this  place  by  saying  it  had  been  oc- 
cupied surreptitiously  for  a  long 
period  by  a  people  called  Her  Dud, 
who  sprang  from  a  man  called  Sam- 
bur-bin-Ishak ;  but  about  four  years 
ago,  the  Musa  Abokr — a  sub-tribe  of 


*  This  proved  a  great  mistake.     By  having  both  men  of  the  same  tribe  for  my 
entire  dependence,  they  invariably  acted  in  concert  against  me  like  two  brothers. 
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the  Habr  Teljala,  who  were  the  for- 
mer and  rightful  owners  of  the  place, 
suddenly  returned,  took  the  usurp- 
ers by  surprise,  and  drove  them  off 
by  setting  6  re  to  the  village.  The 
next  day,  by  hard  work,  tacking  up 
the  wind,  which  still  continued  east- 
erly, we  succeeded  in  reaching  Bun- 
der Heis,  which,  like  the  last  place, 
was  occupied  by  the  Musa  Abokr. 
There  were  four  small  craft  lying 
here,  waiting  for  cargoes,  under  lee 
of  a  spur  ot  low  hills  which  consti- 
tuted the  harbour ;  in  which,  for- 
tunately, there  was  very  good  fishing 
to  be  obtained.  We  were  detained 
here  by  adverse  and  light  winds  two 
days,  during  which  time  I  went  on 
shore  and  paid  my  respects  to  the 
AgU  (chief)  of  the  place,  who  lived 
in  a  small  box-shaped  stone  fort,  on 
the  west  flank  of  the  village  of  Heis, 
which  was  very  small,  composed,  as 
usual,  of  square  mat  huts,  all  built 
together,  and  occupied  only  by  a  few 
women,  who  made  mats,  collected 
gums,  and  stored  the  produce  of  the 
interior,  as  sheep,  cows,  and  ghee, 
which  their  men  constantly  brought 
down  to  them,  for  shipping  off  to 
Arabia.  The  Agil's  reception  was 
very  warm  and  polite ;  he  offered 
me  everything  at  his  disposal,  and 
gave  as  an  honorary  present  a  Dumba 
sheep  and  a  bowl  of  sour  camel's 
milk,  which  I  thought  at  the  time 
the  most  delicious  thing  I  ever 
drank ;  it  is  sharp  and  rough,  like 
labourers'  cider,  and,  drunk  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  is  most  refreshing. 
When  first  taken,  and  until  the  sto- 
mach becomes  accustomed  to  it,  it 
operates  like  medicine,  and  I  on  this 
occasion  was  fairly  taken  in.  The 
fish  we  caught  were  not  very  good, 
but  comical  in  appearance,  and  of  a 
great  variety  of  the  most  beautiful 
prismatic  colours,  changing  in  tint 
as  different  lights  and  shades  struck 
upon  them. 

We  left  Heis  on  the  25th,  with  very 
light  and  unfavourable  winds,  and 
tracked  along  shore  to  the  eastward, 
making  very  little  way.  The  weather 
continuing  the  same,  on  the  2Cth  I 
forced  the  Nahkuda,  much  against 
his  will,  on  at  night,  as  during  the 
darker  hours  the  winds  were  much 
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stronger,  and  by  this  means  we  ar- 
rived at  our  destination  at  sundown 
on  the  27th  of  October.  I  had  now 
seen  the  Somali  shore,  and  must  con- 
fess I  was  much  disappointed.  All 
that  was  visible,  besides  the  village 
mentioned,  was  a  sandy  tract  ot 
ground,  the  maritime  plain,  which 
extended  in  breadth  from  the  sea- 
shore to  some  brown-looking  hills  in 
the  background,  from  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  one  or  two  miles  distant. 
And  hills  and  plains— for  I  could,  by 
my  close  approximation  to  them,  only 
see  the  brown  folds  of  the  hills  near 
the  base — were  alike  almost  destitute 
of  any  vegetation ;  whilst  not  one 
animal  or  any  other  living  creature 
could  be  seen. 

28th  October.— The  Abban  would 
not  allow  anybody  to  go  on  shore 
until  certain  parties  came  off  to  wel- 
come us,  and  invite  us  to  land,  such 
being  the  etiquette  of  the  country 
\fhen  any  big- wigs  arrive.  After 
the  sun  rose  we  were  duly  honoured 
by  the  arrival  of  many  half-naked 
dignitaries,  who  tenderly  inquired 
after  the  state  of  our  health,  the 
prosperity  or  otherwise  of  our  voy- 
age, the  purpose  of  our  coming  there, 
and  a  variety  of  other  such  interest- 
ing matters.  Then  again  they  were 
questioned  by  our  people  as  to  the  state 
of  the  country,  whether  in  peace  or 
war ;  how  and  where  the  Sultan  Gerad 
Mahamed  Ali  was  residing;  if  rainhad 
lately  fallen,  and  where ;  if  the  cat- 
tle were  well  in  milk ; — to  which  it 
was  responded  that  everything  was 
in  the  most  promising  order;  the 
cattle  were  flourishing  in  the  hills, 
where  rain  had  lately  fallen,  about 
twenty  miles  distant  from  that  place  : 
and  the  Sultan,  with  all  the  royal 
family,*  were  there, revelling  on  milk, 
under  the  shade  of  favouring  trees,  or 
reposedly  basking  in  the  warm  morn- 
ing sun.  The  height  of  Somali  bliss!! 
The  order  was  now  given  to  go 
ashore,  and  we  all  moved  off  to  a 
fort  which  the  Abban  said  was  his 
own  property,  in  Goreeat  (little  Bun- 
der Goree),  three  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  Bunder  Goree.  There  were 
two  of  these  little  forts  near,  and  a 
small  collection  of  mat  huts,  like  those 
already  described,  and  of  the  same 


*  The  Sultan  has  four  sons. 
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material  as  all  Somali  forts  and  huts. 
The  kit  was  now  brought  across,  and 
placed  within  the  fort  I  occupied,  all 
except  the  salt,  which  afterwards 
proved  a  bone  of  contention  between 
me  and  the  Abban,  and  the  Sultan 
was  at  once  sent  for.  No  one  could 
move  a  yard  inland,  or  purchase  any- 
thing, without  his  sanction  being  first 
obtained.  Although  Gerad  Mahamed 
AH  was  living  only  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  Goreeat,it  was  not  until  re- 
peated messages  had  been  sent  to  him, 
and  eleven  days  had  elapsed,  that  he 
answered  the  summons  by  his  pre- 
sence. In  the  meanwhile,  having  no- 
thing better  to  do  during  this  tedious 
interval,  as  no  people  would  bring  cat- 
•tle  or  anything  for  sale,  I  took  walks 
about  the  plain,  shooting,  and  killed 
a  new  variety  of  gazelle,  called  by 
the  Somali  Dera,*  and  Salt's  ante- 
lopes, here  called  Sagaro,  which  for- 
tunately were  very  abundant,  though 
rather  wild;  catching  fish,  drawing 
with  the  camera,  bathing  in  the  sea, 
luxuriating  on  milk,  dates,  and  rice, 
or  talking  and  gossiping  with  the 
natives.  On  one  occasion  my  inter- 
preter came  to  me  with  a  mysterious 
air,  and  whispered  in  my  ear  that  he 
knew  of  some  hidden  treasures  of 
vast  amount,  which  had  been  buried 
not  far  off,  under  rocky  ground,  in 
such  a  way  that  nobody  had  been 
able  to  dig  them  up,  and  he  wished 
that  I,  being  an  Englishman,  and 
consequently  knowing  secret  arts,  as 
well  as  hiJcmat  (scientific  dodges), 
would  direct  how  to  search  for  these 
treasures.  By  inquiring  farther  into 
the  matter,  it  appeared  that  an  old 
man,  a  miser,  who  had  been  hoard- 
ing all  his  life,  was  suddenly  taken 
ill  about  forty  years  ago,  and  feared 
he  would  die :  seeing  this,  his  rela- 
tives assembled  around  him  to  ask 
his  blessing ;  and  the  old  man,  then 
fearing  all  his  worldly  exertions 
would  end  to  no  good  purpose,  asked 
them  to  draw  near  that  he  might 
tell  them  where  his  riches  were  hid- 
den, but  even  then  he  would  not  dis- 
close the  secret,  until  he  was  in  the 
last  dying  gasp,  when  he  said,  "  Go 
to  a  pathway  lying  between  two  trees, 
and  stretch  out  a  walking-stick  to 
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the  full  length  of  your  arm,  and  the 
place  where  the  end  of  your  wand 
touches  is  that  in  which  my  treasures 
are  hidden."  The  wretched  man  then 
gave  up  the  ghost,  and  his  family 
commenced  the  search;  but  though 
they  toiled  hard  for  many  days  and 
weeks,  turning  up  the  stones  in  every 
direction,  they  never  succeeded  in 
finding  the  treasure,  and  had  now 
given  up  the  search  in  despair.  The 
fact  was,  they  omitted  to  ask  their 
parent  on  which  side  of  the  path  it 
was  concealed,  and  hence  their  dis- 
comfiture. At  my  request  the  said 
family  came  to  me,  corroborated  the 
statements  of  the  interpreter,  and 
begged  imploringly  I  would  direct 
them  how  to  search  for  the  money  ; 
saying  at  the  same  time  they  would 
work  again,  if  I  thought  it  of  any 
use ;  and,  moreover,  they  would  give 
me  half  if  the  search  proved  success- 
ful. I  lent  them  some  English  pick- 
axes, and  went  to  see  the  place, 
which  certainly  showed  traces  of 
very  severe  exertions ;  but  the  strong 
nature  of  the  soil  was  too  much  for 
them,  even  when  armed  with  tools, 
unless  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
hit  upon  the  exact  spot,  which  they 
did  not,  and  therefore  toiled  in  vain 
again. 

The  Warsangalis  complained  to  me 
sadly  of  their  decline  in  power  since 
the  English  had  interfered  in  their 
fights  with  the  Habr  Teljala,  which 
took  place  near  Aden  about  seven 
years  ago,  and  had  deprived  them  of 
their  vessels  for  creating  a  disturb- 
ance, which  interfered  with  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  traffic.  They  said  on 
that  occasion  they  had  not  only 
beaten  the  Habr  Teljala,  but  had 
seized  one  of  their  vessels  ;  and  that 
prior  to  this  rupture  they  had  enjoyed 
paramount  superiority  over  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Somal ;  but  now  they 
were  forbidden  to  transport  soldiers 
or  make  reprisals  on  the  sea,  every 
tribe  was  on  an  equality  with  them. 

They  further  spoke  of  the  decline 
of  their  tribe's  morals,  since  the  time 
when  the  English  took  possession  of 
Aden,  and  brought  in  civilisation 
with  it.  This  they  in  most  part 
attributed  to  our  weak  manner  in 


*  This  gazelle  is  slightly  different  from  the  Dorcas,  and,  I  believe,  has  never  beeu 
obtained  before. 
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prosecuting  crime,  by  requiring  too     Agils  to  Bunder  Goree,  and  put  up 

in  a  Nahkuda's  hut.    This  indignity 


accurate  evidence  before  inflicting 
punishment  ;  saying  many  a  dis- 
honest person  escaped  the  vengeance 
of  law,  from  the  simple  fact  of  there 
being  no  eyewitnesses  to  his  crime, 
although  there  existed  such  strong 
presumptive  evidence  as  to  render 
the  accusation  proved.  When  speak- 
ing against  our  laws,  and  their  in- 
sufficiency to  carry  out  all  govern- 
mental points  with  a  strong  and 
spirited  hand,  they  never  forget  to 
laud  their  own  Sultan's  despotic 
powers  and  equity  in  justice.  Of 
course,  no  mortal  man  was  like  Ma- 
hamed  AIL  In  leading  them  to  war 
he  was  like  the  EngHsh  French,*  and 
in  settling  disputes  he  required  no 
writing  office,  but,  sitting  on  the 
woolsack,  he  listened  to  the  narration 
of  prosecution  and  defence  with  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands,  and  never 
uttering  a  word  until  the  trial  was 
over,  and  then  gave  his  final  decision 
in  one  word  only,  without  comment 
of  any  sort.  In  confirmation  of  their 
statements,  they  gave  the  description 
of  a  recent  trial,  when  a  boy  was  ac- 
cused of  having  attempted  to  steal 
some  rice  from  a  granary  ;  the  lad 
had  put  his  hand  through  a  chink  in 
the  door  of  it,  and  had  succeeded  in 
getting  one  finger,  up  to  the  second 
joint,  in  the  grain  ;  this,  during  the 
trial,  he  frankly  acknowledged  hav- 
ing done,  and  the  Sultan  appointed 
that  much  of  his  finger  exactly  to  be 
cut  off,  and  no  more  —  punishing  the 
deed  exactly  according  to  its  deserts. 
This,  to  Somali  notions,  seemed  a 
punctiliousness  in  strict  equity  of  Ju- 
dicial administration,  which  nothing 
could  excel,  and  they  bragged  of  it 
accordingly 

Becoming  dreadfully  impatient  at 
so  much  loss  of  precious  time  whilst 
waiting  here,  unable  to  prepare  in 
any  way  for  the  journey,  I  sent  re- 
peated messages  to  the  Sultan,  de- 
manding his  immediate  attendance  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  6th  of  No- 
vember I  heard  definitely  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  then  it  was  that  he  was 
coming  down  the  hill. 

On  the  7th  he  came  with  a  host  of 


he  was  obliged  to  submit  to,  as  he 
had  not  cautioned  the  merchants  who 
occupied  his  forts  of  his  intended 
approach,  and  now  no  one  would 
turn  out  for  him.  Finding  him  so 
near  me,  I  longed  to  walk  over  to 
him,  and  settle  matters  personally  at 
once ;  but  dignity  forbade  it ;  and  as 
he  had  come  with  such  cautious  tre- 
pidation, I  feared  any  over-hastiness 
might  frighten  him  away  again.  He 
seemed  to  observe  the  same  punctili- 
ousness towards  me,  so  I  split  the 
difference  by  sending  an  embassy 
by  my  Abban,  assisted  with  other 
powerful  Agils,  early  the  following 
morning^  when  they  held  durbar, 
and  my  intentions  of  travelling  were 
fully  discussed  in  open  court.  For  a 
long  time  the  elders  on  the  Sultan's 
side  were  highly  adverse  to  my  see- 
ing their  country,  considering  no 
good  could  possibly  arise  from  it, 
and  much  harm  might  follow  —  I 
might  covet  their  country,  and  event- 
ually take  it  from  them,  whereas 
they  could  gain  nothing.  Hearing 
this,  the  Abban  waxed  very  wroth, 
and  indignantly  retorted  he  would 
never  allow  such  a  slur  to  be  cast 
upon  his  Iu»wur,  or  the  office  which 
he  held.  He  argued  he  had  come 
there  as  my  adviser  and  Abban  ;  his 
parentage  was  of  such  high  order, 
his  patriotism  could  not  be  doubted. 
Had  he  not  fought  battles  by  their 
side,  of  which  his  scars  bore  living 
testimony  1  and  now  they  wished  to 
stigmatise  him  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country  !  The  Sultan  must  decide  it. 
How  could  jungle  folk  like  them 
know  anything  of  the  English  and 
their  intentions?  The  Sultan  list- 
ened silently  during  this  discourse, 
which,  though  written  in  a  few  lines, 
took  many  hours  of  hot  debating, 
by  their  turning  and  turning  every 
little  particular  over  and  over  again  • 
and  finally  decided  it  in  his  usual 
curt  and  conclusive  manner,  by  say- 
ing, "The  Warsingali  were  on  the 
most  friendly  and  amicable  relations 
with  the  English  ;  and  as  he  was  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  it,  he  would 


*  In  talking  of  white  men  or  Europeans,  the  Somal  always  say  English  French, 
those  two  branches  of  the  European  community  being  all  they  are  acquainted 
with. 
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give  me  leave  to  travel  anywhere  I 
liked  within  his  dominions,  and  to 
see  and  examine  anything  I  chose. 
But  out  of  fear  for  the  consequences, 
as  the  English  would  hold  him  an- 
swerable should  any  disasters  befall 
me,  he  could  not  sanction  my  cross- 
ing over  his  frontier  in  any  direction, 
and  more  especially  into  the  Dulba- 
hanta  country,  where  wars  were  rag- 
ing, and  the  country  so  unsafe  that 
even  Warsingalis  dare  not  venture 
there."  This  announcement  was 
brought  back  in  high  exultation  by 
Samater,  who  thought  his  success 
complete,  and  at  the  same  time  an- 
nounced to  me  the  Sultan's  intention 
of  honouring  me  with  a  visit  in  the 
evening,  which  was  duly  done. 

He  came  a  little  before  sunset, 
marching  in  martial  order  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  double  line  of  men  sloping 
their  spears  in  bristling  array  over 
their  shoulders,  all  keeping  step  in 
slow  marching  order,  evidently  got 
up  in  imitation  of  our  soldiers.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken,  and  the  deepest 
solemnity  prevailed.  On  his  arrival 
in  front  of  the  fort,  I  drew  up  my 
men,  and  fired  a  salute  to  give  him 
welcome.  This  was  done  in  right 
good  earnest,  by  every  man  cram- 
ming his  gun  with  powder,  to  excel 
his  neighbour  in  a  loud  report,  to 
show  the  superiority  of  his  weapon  ; 
for  such  is  the  black  man's  notions 
of  excellence  in  a  fowling-piece.  The 
march  concluded,  the  Sultan,  with 
his  followers  all  huddled  together 
and  squatted  on  the  ground  out- 
side the  second  fort,  deeply  agi- 
tated, and  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  they  evidently  dreading  what 
might  follow.  To  dissipate  their 
fears,  I  approached  his  royalty, 
salaamed,  and  tried  to  beguile  the 
time  by  engaging  them  in  conversa- 
tion. Finding  this  had  rather  the 
opposite  effect,  I  then  retired,  and 
soon  found  them  all  intently  wrap- 
ped up  in  prayer,  prostrating  and 
rising  by  turns,  with  uplifted  hands, 
and  muttering  for  hours  together 
without  cessation.  I  then  ordered  a 
regal  repast  to  be  served  them  of 
rice  swimming  in  ghee,  and  dates 
ad  libitum.  This,  notwithstanding 
their  alarm,  was  despatched  with  the 
most  marvellous  rapacity,  to  such  an 
alarming  extent,  that  I  required  to 


know  how  many  men  were  engaged 
in  eating  it.  The  Abban  replied 
there  were  only  a  few  :  he  would  not 
allow  many  to  come  over  here  out  of 
a  spirit  of  economy,  knowing  I  had 
not  much  property  to  spare,  though 
all  had  wished  to  come,  and  were 
greatly  disappointed.  But  these  men, 
as  is  usual  amongst  Somal,  had  pre- 
pared themselves  for  a  feast  by  seve- 
ral days'  previous  fasting,  and  each 
man  would,  if  I  allowed  it,  swallow 
at  one  meal  as  much  as  a  sheep's 
skin  could  contain.  As  a  gun  is 
known  by  the  loudness  of  its  report, 
and  ability  to  stand  a  large  discharge 
of  powder,  to  be  of  good  quality,  so 
is  a  man's  power  gauged  by  his  ca- 
pacity of  devouring  food ;  it  is  con- 
sidered a  feat  of  superiority  to  sur- 
pass another  in  grubbing.  I  have 
seen  a  Somali  myself,  when  half- 
starved  by  long  fasting,  and  his 
stomach  drawn  in,  sit  down  to  a 
large  skinful  of  milk,  and  drink  away 
without  drawing  breath  until  it  was 
quite  empty,  and  it  was  easy  to  ob- 
serve his  stomach  swelling  out  in 
exact  proportion  as  the  skin  of 
liquor  decreased.  They  are  perfect 
dogs  in  this  fashion.  I  may  here  add, 
that  although  the  Abban  in  this 
speech  seemed  to  show  so  much  con- 
sideration for  my  property,  by  seve- 
ral recent  tricks  of  his  I  entertained 
nmch  suspicion  of  his  honesty ;  and 
this  little  address,  though  uttered 
plausibly,  was  too  common  and  tran- 
sparent a  trick  in  the  East  to  beguile 
me.  All  Orientals  have  a  proverbial 
habit  of  saving  their  master's  pro- 
perty to  leave  greater  pickings  for 
themselves,  and  such  I  considered 
was  Samater's  dodge  now. 

8th  November. — This  morning  the 
Sultan,  having  now  recovered,  came 
to  return  my  salaam  of  the  previous 
evening,  when  I  opened  to  him  the 
purport  of  my  expedition  in  minute 
detail.  He  listened  very  attentively 
and  politely,  but  at  the  conclusion  re- 
peated the  words  I  had  already  heard ; 
adding  that  the  Dulbahantas  had  in- 
testine wars ;  they  had  been  fighting 
many  years,  and  were  now  in  hot 
strife,  dividing  the  government  of 
their  country.  Not  many  days  since 
a  report  had  arrived  that  the  southern 
portion  of  them,  who  occupied  the 
countries  about  100  miles  due  south 
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uf  Bunder  Heis,  bad  had  a  fight  with 
the  northern  ones,  who  were  living  on 
the  same  meridian,  immediately  to 
their  northward,  and  had  succeeded 
in  capturing  2000  horses,  400  camels, 
a  great  number  of  sheep  and  goats, 
and  had  wounded  one  man  severely  : 
it  was  therefore  impossible  I  could  go 
from  the  one  division  to  the  other,  or 
I  should  be  treated  as  an  enemy  ; 
and  that  was  the  only  line  on  which 
water  could  be  found  during  this,  the 
dry  season.  Had  I  come  here  during 
the  monsoon,  I  might  have  travelled 
directly  in  a  diagonal  line,  from  the 
south  of  the  mountain-range  to  the 
rear  of  this  place,  into  their,  the 
southerners',  country,  which  was  the 
older  branch,  and  was  now  governed 
by  the  hereditary  and  rightful  chief, 
Gerad  Mahamed  Ali,  who  was  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  the  Warsin- 
galis,  and  who,  being  an  old  chief,  and 
well  respected  by  his  adherent  sub- 
jects, might  have  granted  me  a  hos- 
pitable reception.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  northern  Dulbahautas,  who  were 
also  friendly  with  the  Warsingalis, 
were  under  no  control :  the  Gerad, 
by  name  Mahamed  Ali,  was  recently 
installed  in  government,  and  was  con- 
sequently very  little  respected.  He 
( the  Warsingali  chief)  could  not, 
therefore,  give  his  sanction  to  my 
going  amongst  them,  by  which  my 
life  would  be  endangered,  and  he,  for 
permitting  it,  would  be  held  respon- 
sible by  the  English.  No  arguments 
of  mine  would  change  the  decision 
of  this  inflexible  chief;  I  therefore 
changed  the  subject  by  asking  him 
to  assist  me  in  procuring  camels,  by 
which  I  might  go  into  the  interior, 
and  feel  my  way  hereafter.  This  he 
readily  assented  to,  and  begged  per- 
mission to  return  to  Bunder  Goree 
to  give  the  necessary  orders  to  hia 
subjects.  His  escort  then  demanded 
a  cloth  a-piece  from  me,  to  be  given 
them  for  tneir  trouble  in  coming  over 
here;  arguing  that,  had  I  not  re- 
quired the  Sultan's  attendance,  they 
would  not  have  had  to  come ;— a 
plausible,  but  truly  Somali  notion  of 
justice ;  they  knew  their  proper  mas- 
ter would  give  them  nothing  for  com- 
ingtosupport  hisdignity,  butthought 
I  might  be  softer. 

10th.  —  The   Sultan,  not  able  to 
do  business  hurriedly  with  hia  rab- 
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ble  subjects,  did  not  appear  again 
until  this  morning,  and  then,  instead 
of  proceeding  at  once  to  work,  hinted 
he  should  like  to  have  the  presents 
I  had  brought  from  Aden  for  him,  as 
the  best  method  of  showing  our  feel- 
ings to  one  another.  This  was  not 
so  easily  concluded.  I  portioned  out 
the  things  that  were  intended  for 
him,  and  wished  he  would  take  them 
at  once  away  and  clear  the  room, 
thinking,  in  my  inexperience  of  sa- 
vages, I  had  only  to  give,  and  it 
would  be  received  with  a  hearty 
Bism  Ullah  ;  but  I  was  soon  unde- 
ceived :  the  things  were  taken  with 
a  grunt  of  discontentment ;  all  looked 
over  one  by  one.  If  a  cloth  was 
soiled,  it  must  be  changed ;  and  then 
the  measurements  began — first,  by 
the  Sultan  trying  the  length  of  his 
forearm  against  everybody's  in  the 
room,  and  then  by  measuring  every 
cloth  by  turn,  and  remeasuring  them 
again  for  fear  of  mistake  :  then  they 
were  divided  into  lots,  to  be  disposed 
of  to  his  wives,  and  children,  and 
Agils,  and  servants,  and,  of  course, 
found  insufficient  to  meet  everybody's 
expectations,  and  I  must  give  more. 
Tedious  hours  passed  in  this  way  ; 
as  a  final  petition,  the  Sultan  said  I 
must  give  him  for  himself  a  gun  and 
my  silk  turban,  as  I  had  given  up 
wearing  anything  on  my  head,  and 
did  not  require  it :  these  were,  after 
a  certain  amount  of  haggling,  given, 
on  condition  that  the  Sultan  would 
exert  himself  a  little  more  energeti- 
cally on  my  account.  The  way  he 
handled  the  musket  was  very  amus- 
ing :  he  had  never  had  one  in  his 
hands  before,  and  could  not  get  it  to 
sit  against  his  shoulder  ;  and  when 
his  people  placed  it  for  him,  he  per- 
sisted in  always  cocking  the  wrong 
eye,  which  tickled  Farhan's  fancy  so 
much,  that  he  burst  into  loud  roars 
of  laughter.  Nevertheless,-^  Sultan 
took  things  quietly,  and  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  discomposed,  but 
coolly  said  the  gun  would  be  of  no 
use  unless  I  gave  him  some  powder 
to  feed  it  with.  This  last  straw 
broke  the  camel's  back  ;  all  things 
must  have  an  end,  and  I  promised  I 
would  give  him  some  after  he  pro- 
cured enough  camels  for  my  wants, 
but  not  before.  This  settled  the 
matter,  and  he  walked  off,  with  all 
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the  things  I  had  given  him,  as  sulkily 
as  if  he  had  been  injured. 

Camels  were  then  brought  for  sale, 
and  piirchasing  commenced.  When 
the  Sultan  was  present,  he  had  to  de- 
termine if  the  prices  asked  by  the 
sellers  were  reasonable  or  not,  and 
took  for  his  office  as  mediator  a  tithe* 
on  all  purchases ;  but  in  his  absence, 
Agils  were  appointed  to  officiate  on 
the  same  conditions.  This  system  of 
robbing,  I  was  assured,  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  and  if  I  wanted 
to  buy  at  all,  I  must  abide  by  it. 
Cloth  was  at  a  great  discount  on  the 
coast,  for  the  men  there  had,  by  their 
dealings  with  Aden,  become  accus- 
tomed to  handle  dollars,  and  were  in 
consequence  inspired  with  that  supe- 
rior innate  love  for  the  precious  metal 
over  all  other  materials,  with  which  all 
men,  and  especially  those  newly  ac- 
quainted with  it,  become  unaccount- 
ably possessed.  No  one  would  be- 
lieve that  my  boxes  could  be  made 
for  any  other  purpose  than  for  lock- 
ing up  money;  and  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  them  open  to  inspection  be- 
fore they  would  sell  anything  for 
clotLt 

The  Sultan  lived  at  Bunder  Goree, 
and  seldom  showed  himself,  promis- 
ing to  come  to  me  every  day,  without 
the  least  intention  of  doing  so ;  and 
only  at  last,  after  three  days'  ab- 
sence, when  I  threatened  to  invade 
his  dwelling,  did  he  appear,  bringing 
several  camels  with  him  :  of  these  I 
purchased  some  good  ones,  and  sent 
the  rest  away  :  this  was  the  15th 
November.  He  then  returned  home 
again,  and  promised  faithfully  he 
would  bring  on  the  morrow  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  camels  to  carry  all 
my  kit. 

Wih.—FoT  the  first  time  the  Sul- 
tan kept  his  promise  by  returning, 
but  the  animals  he  brought  were 
weak  and  useless,  and  I  could  plainly 
see  I  was  being  trifled  with,  and  de- 
tained here  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
being  robbed  in  an  indirect  manner, 
so  that  no  accusation  could  be  laid 
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against  any  one.  Nothing,  I  may  say, 
in  all  my  experiences,  vexes  the  mind 
so  much  as  feeling  one's-self  injured 
in  a  way  that  cannot  be  prevented 
or  avenged!  Some  might  take  such 
matters  quietly,  but  I  confess  I  could 
not.  Indeed,  I  stormed  and  expos- 
tulated with  the  Sultan  until  he 
agreed  to  assist  me  in  a  move.  I 
had  now  eleven  camels,  and  wanted 
some  five  more,  but  thought  it  better 
not  to  wait ;  for  as  long  as  I  re- 
mained in  a  comfortable  dwelling, 
I  knew  my  men  would  not  exert 
themselves.  That  day,  then,  packing 
up  what  I  most  required,  I  started 
for  Bunder  Gpree,  and  unloaded, 
after  a  three  miles'  march,  at  an  old 
well  in  rear  of  the  village,  select- 
ing as  an  encamping  -  ground  the 
least  comfortable  place  I  could  find, 
arid  not  allowing  the  tent  to  be 
pitched,  though  the  sun -heat  was 
112  degrees,  an  d  the  sand  was  blowing 
in  perfect  clouds.  Some  days  previ- 
ously to  my  leaving  Goreeat,  Sama- 
ter  induced  me  to  give  him  twenty 
rupees  to  hire  donkeys  for  conveying 
the  heavier  things  over  the  hills,  and 
repeatedly  assured  me  he  had  got 
them,  but  they  never  came ;  and  now 
I  asked  him  to  return  the  money,  as 
I  had  brought  it  with  me  as  a  re- 
serve fund,  to  provide  against  any 
possible  difficulty,  and  not  to  be 
parted  with  for  any  ordinary  pur- 
pose. This  commenced  a  series  of 
rows  between  Samater  and  myself : 
he  had  made  away  with  the  money, 
and  could  not  produce  it.  The  salt 
also  was  never  forthcoming. 

Ilth. — I  could  not  succeed  in  mak- 
ing up  my  complement  of  camels. 
The  Sultan  said  he  and  his  men  must 
be  fed  before  they  could  do  work,  and 
sat  upon  the  date-bags  so  resolutely 
I  was  fain  to  open  them  that  some 
business  might  be  done.  After  feast- 
ing they  all  dispersed,  under  preten- 
sions of  bringing  other  camels,  and  I 
went  into  the  town  to  inspect  the 
place.  There  were  five  small  forts, 
occupied  by  merchants,  of  whom  one 


*  The  system  of  tithe-gathering,  as  well  as  their  other  laws,  the  Somal,  as  Mussul- 
mans, take  from  the  books  of  Moses. 

+  It  may  appear  strange  that  these  men  would  not  accept  anything  from  me  in 
payment,  except  such  things  as  they  were  accustomed  to  ;  and  many  of  the^pretty 
baubles  which  I  brought  from  Calcutta,  and  considered  would  allure  them  by  their 
beauty,  proved  of  no  use  here  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
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was  a  Hindi  from  ditch,  and  a  large 
collection  of  mat  huts,  mostly  occu- 
pied by  women.  Instead  of  finding 
a  harbour  (Bunder),  as  the  name  of 
the  village  implied,  the  shore  was  a 
gradual  shelving  open  roadstead,  in 
which  two  buggaloes  were  lying  at 
anchor,  waiting  for  cargoes,  and  four 
small  sailing-boats  were  preparing, 
with  harpoon  and  tackle,  to  go  por- 
poise-hunting for  oil. 

18th.  —  Having  made  everybody 
as  uncomfortable  as  I  could  wish, 
sitting  in  the  sandy  open  plain, 
all  the  men  were  equally  desirous 
with  myself  for  a  move  on  the  jour- 
ney; but  still  I  was  five  camels 
short,  and  saw  no  hopes  of  getting 
them.  The  plan  then  settled  was  to 
move  southwards  half-way  up  the 
hill,  leaving  the  few  things  still  in 
the  fort  as  they  were,  until  I  arrived 
there,  and  could  send  the  animals  I 
was  taking  with  me  back.  Having 
now  desired  the  Sultan,  Samater, 
and  Farhan  to  return  to  Goreeat, 
and  leave  the  rear  property  in  safe 
custody  with  the  fort-keeper.  I  com- 
menced the  march  across  the  mari- 
time plain  with  Ahmed,  Imam,  a 
number  of  Somali  camel-tenders 
armed  with  spear  and  bow,  and  the 
Sultan's  youngest  son,  Abdullah,  to 
direct  the  way  until  his  father  and 
the  other  two  should  arrive,  which 
they  promised  they  would  do  by  the 
evening.  The  track  first  led  us 
across  the  maritime  plain,  here  about 
two  miles  broad,  and  composed  of 
sand  overlying  limestone,  with  boul- 
ders in  the  dry  shallow  water-courses, 
and  with  no  vegetable  life  save  a  few 
scrub  acacias.  This  traversed,  we  now 
wound  along  a  deep  ravine  called  Duk- 
tura,  lying  between  the  lower  spurs 
of  the  mountain-range,  and  com- 
menced a  slight  ascent  up  its  crack- 
ed, uneven  passage,  until  we  reached 
a  halting -place  called  Iskodubuk, 
about  five  miles  from  Bunder  Goree, 
when  the  camels  were  so  fatigued  by 
travelling  over  boulders,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  unload  and  stop  there  for 
the  day.  The  Sultan  and  Abban  now 
overtook  us  to  say  the  rear  things 
were  in  safe  custody  in  the  fort,  and, 
leaving  instructions  with  the  young 
Prince  Abdullah  about  the  road  we 
should  follow  on  the  morrow,  retired 
nolens  volens  back  again  to  Bunder 
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Goree,  saying,  as  they  went  away,  we 
might  expect  them  at  the  next  en- 
camping-ground  as  soon  even  as  we 
could  get  there  with  the  camels.  A 
little  after  sunset,  some  interesting 
rock-pigeons — very  similar  to  the 
Indian  painted  bird,  which  I  found 
there  frequenting  ground  much  of  the 
same  nature — lit  at  some  pools  in 
the  bed  of  the  ravine,  and  enabled 
me  to  shoot  and  stuff  several  of 
them. 

IQth.— We  got  under-way  in  the 
early  morning,  and  commenced  as- 
cending the  same  ravine,  when  a 
messenger  from  the  Sultan  arrived, 
and  desired  we  would  stop  until  he 
came.  We  had  scarcely  accomplished 
two  miles,  and  the  morning  was  yet 
young  and  cool,  and  I  strove  with 
every  effort  in  my  power  to  induce 
the  men  to  go  a  little  further  forward, 
but  without  the  slightest  effect ;  they 
were  as  obstinate  as  mules,  and  just 
as  unruly.  This  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  Somali  travelling  :  any  pretext  to 
save  the  trouble  of  moving  is  ac- 
counted too  precious  to  be  lost.  The 
ground  here  was  a  little  more  wooded ; 
tall  slender  trees,  with  thick  green 
foliage,  grew  in  the  bed  of  the  ravine, 
in  which  there  were  some  occasional 

Cls  of  stagnant  rain-water,  and  the 
wn  rocky  hill-sides  were  decorated 
with  budding  bush-acacias,  which 
afforded  a  good  repast  for  the  weary 
camels,  whose  journey  over  the  boul- 
ders must  have  been  very  fatiguing 
to  them. 

20th. — As  the  Sultan  did  not  ar- 
rive, and  the  young  prince  would  not 
allow  my  men  to  load,  I  ordered  the 
interpreter  and  Imam  to  remain 
where  they  were,  whilst  I  returned 
to  Bunder  Goree  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  on  no  account  were 
they  to  issue  any  grub  until  I  came 
back  again.  As  soon  as  I  had  gone 
two  or  three  miles,  I  found  the  young 
prince  and  all  the  camel-men  hasten- 
ing after  me,  and  entreating  me  to 
return ;  they  said  the  Sultan  was  on 
his  way,  and  would  arrive  in  camp 
in  the  evening.  I  complied,  con- 
ditionally that  they  were  to  march  in 
the  morning  whether  he  came  or  not. 
Once  again  in  camp,  I  had  my  food 
prepared,  and  sat  savagely  watching 
the  effect  its  odour  had  upon  my 
starving  men,  who,  fearing  they 
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would  get  none,  formed  in  a  body, 
and  came  petitioning  me  to  forgive 
them,  as  they  consented  to  do  my 
bidding  for  ever  after.  They  were 
then  fed. 

2lst. — After  loading  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  a  great  deal  of  beating  and 
thumping,  all  the  camels,  save  two  or 
three  weakly  ones,  were  whipped  up 
a  winding  steep  ridge,  one  of  the  but- 
tresses of  the  mountain,  to  an  en- 
camping-ground,  six  miles  further  on, 
called  Adhai.  Here  we  were  at  the 
first  relieving-station,  and,  for  the 
first  and  last  time  during  the  whole 
journey,  I  pitched  the  tent.  The 
higher  we  ascended  the  hill  the  more 
abundant  became  the  wooding,  and 
green  grass  for  the  first  time  was 
visible  amongst  the  stones.  This 
freshness  was  attributed  to  a"  recent 
fall  of  rain.  Altitude,  by  boiling 
thermometer,  4577  feet. 

22d. — I  sent  all  the  freshest  camels 
off  to  Goreeat  for  the  remaining  pro- 
perty, with  orders  that  everybody 
should  return  on  the  following  day. 
At  this  height  the  temperature  of  the 
air  was  very  delightful,  the  mean  at 
noon  being  only  79°,  and  I  spent 
the  whole  day  specimen -hunting; 
the  rocks  were  full  of  fossil  shells.  I 
killed  a  new  snake  or  variety  of 
Psammophis  sibilans,  and  shot  an 
interesting  little  antelope,  Oreotragus 
saltatrix,  the  "  klip-springer  "of  the 
Cape  colonist,  as  well  as  hyraxes  and 
various  small  birds,  which  we  duly 
preserved.  My  collections  in  this 
country  were  sent  to  the  Asiatic . 
Society's  Museum,  Calcutta,  and 
have  been  described  in  their  journals 
by  Mr  E.  Blyth,  the  Curator. 

23d  and  24th.  —  Passed  without 
anybody  appearing,  and  I  was  be- 
coming much  alarmed  at  repeated 
stories  I  heard  of  the  Abban's  dis- 
honesty. It  then  transpired  that 
Samater  was  heavily  in  debt,  and 
one  of  his  principal  creditors  was  at 
Bunder  Goree  detaining  him  there. 
A  pony  had  been  hired  for  my  riding, 
and  on  this  animal  I  wished  to  send 
Imam  back,  to  find  out  the  truth  of 
everything,  and  to  return  to  me  the 
following  day ;  but  the  wicked  young 
prince  got  wind  of  my  intention,  and 
had  the  pony  driven  away,  so  that 
the  unfortunate  Hindustani  had  to 
walk. 


25th. — Still  nobody  came.  I  now 
despatched  the  interpreter  on  the 
same  mission,  and  was  left  alone  with 
the  young  prince  and  two  or  three 
camel-drivers.  After  a  little  while 
had  elapsed,  a  number  of  savage  hun- 
gry-looking men  came  up  the  hill  and 
settled  themselves  in  my  encamp- 
ment, squatting  on  the  date-bags  and 
clamouring  for  food.  The  prince  and 
camel-drivers  joined  them,  and  be- 
came so  importunate,  I  was  obliged 
to  rebuke  them  with  angry  demon- 
stration. No  sooner  did  they  see 
me  vexed  than  they  began  hovering 
tauntingly  around  me,  jeering  and 
vociferating  in  savage  delight  at  the 
impunity  they  enjoyed  in  irritating 
me  when  all  alone  and  helpless. 
However,  I  stood  by  the  grub  with 
my'  gun,  and  prevented  anybody 
coming  near  me.  The  prince  and 
camel-men  now  seeing  me  determined, 
and  no  farther  discomposed  by  their 
manoeuvres,  came  supplicating  for 
their  daily  rations.  I  gave  it  them 
at  once,  but  could  not  satisfy  them- 
they  must  have  some  more  for  all 
their  brothers,  or  they  would  strike 
work.  This  stirred  my  blood  ;  I  took 
back  what  I  had  given,  and  resolutely 
declined  to  be  passively  cajoled  out 
of  anything,  let  happen  what  may. 
They  saw  I  was  determined  not  to 
submit  to  them,  and  suddenly,  as  if 
the  same  thought  struck  every  one  of 
them  at  the  same  instant,  they  dashed 
down  the  hill,  flying  over  the  bushes 
and  stones  in  their  way,  with  yells 
and  shouts,  and,  seizing  a  goat  from 
a  neighbouring  flock,  killed  and  quar- 
tered it  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. At  this  juncture,  just  as  the 
robbed  shepherd  came  crying  to  me 
for  the  price  of  the  goat,  Imam  ar- 
rived from  Goreeat,  and  tried  to 
reason  with  him  that  it  was  no  busi- 
ness of  mine,  and  I  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  it.  The  injured  man 
then  swore  he  would  have  justice 
done  him  at  the  Sultan's  hands,  and 
all  yelled  again  for  dates  and  rice. 
As  they  could  not  get  it,  the  young 
prince,  ever  full  of  boyish  tricks,  now 
seized  up  a  mussack  (water-skin),  and 
said  I  should  have  no  more  water 
until  I  complied  with  their  demands. 
The  others,  following  his  example, 
picked  up  as  many  more  as  they  could 
find,  and  left  but  one  mussack  re- 
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maining.  This  one  I  immediately 
captured,  and  requested  Imam  to  fill 
from  a  spring  farther  down  the  hill ; 
but  the  men,  thus  far  outdone,  rather 
than  allow  it,  said  they  would  kill 
him  if  he  dared  attempt  to  go  now. 
As  Imam  showed  alarm  at  their  wild 
threats,  I  took  the  water-skin  myself 
and  walked  off  to  fill  it,  upon  wnich 
the  savages  threw  themselves  out 
in  line,  flourishing  their  spears  and 
bows,  and  declared  they  would  kill 
me  if  I  persisted  in  going.  On  I 
went,  however,  and  had  just  passed 
through  their  line,  when  the  Sultan's 
eldest  son,Mohamed  Aul,  fortunately 
arrived,  and  rebuked  them,  together 
with  his  brother,  for  allowing  me  to 
be  ill-treated.  Finding  Mohamed 
Aul  very  reasonable  and  obliging,  I 
begged  him  to  send  Abdullah  away 
as  a  nuisance,  for  I  could  never  per- 
mit him  to  eat  any  more  salt  of  mine.* 
Imam  now  disclosed  to  me  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  at  Goreeat 
and  Bunder  Goree.  The  Abban,  as 
I  had  heard  before,  was  detained 
there  by  a  creditor  to  whom  he  had 
contracted  debts  in  Aden,  and  now, 
in  part  liquidation  of  them,  he  had 
given  away  all  my  salt,  the  twenty 
rupees  he  took  for  hiring  donkeys, 
several  pieces  of  cloth,  and  he  had 
changed  my  good  rice  for  bad  ;  and 
knowing  Farhan  to  be  cognisant  of 
all  his  villanies,  had  tried  by  bribes 
to  induce  him  to  desert.  The  Sultan 
now  arrived,  and  excused  his  long 
absence,  saying  that  he  had  lost 
the  time  in  fruitless  endeavours  to 
induce  Samater  to  come  with  him. 
He  said  he  had  been  remonstrating 
with  Samater,  and  thought  him  very 
culpable  in  not  obeying  me.  Hoping 
the  Sultan  was  earnest  in  what  he 
said,  I  now  told  him  of  all  I  had 
seen  and  heard  about  Samater,  and 
begged  he  would  assist  me  in  sending 
him  back  to  Aden,  for  no  reliance 
could  possibly  be  placed  on  a  man 
who  had  proved  himself  so  dishonest 
and  unprincipled  as  he  was.  The 
interpreter  also  thought  this  would 
be  a  good  plan,  and  advised  my  em- 
ploying the  Sultan's  brother  Hasan  in 
nis  stead.  However,  the  Sultan  said 


he  could  not  undo  what  the  English 
had  done  in  Aden,  but  said  if  I 
wished  he  would  send  for  Samater 
and  rebuke  him  in  my  presence.  I 
replied  I  thought  he  could  not  get 
Samater  to  leave  Bunder  Goree,  or 
he  should  have  done  so  ere  this. 
This  touched  his  pride,  and  he  raised 
his  body  indignantly,  and  said,  "  If 
I  command,  he  must  obey."  "  Then, 
for  goodness'  sake,"  said  I,  "order 
him  with  all — all  my  things  at  once, 
and  lose  no  more  time." 

The  following  day  they  all  arrived, 
and  Samater  with  them,  riding  on  a 
pony.  I  felt  much  incensed  as  the 
Abban  came  cringing  up  to  me,  and 
proclaimed  him  in  presence  of  the 
Sultan  and  all  my  men  a  traitor  and 
robber,  mentioning  all  his  villanies 
in  detail,  and  begging  he  would  leave 
my  camp  at  once,  for  I  could  not 
travel  with  him.  He  appeared  very 
humble,  and  denied  flatly  all  the 
accusations  I  brought  against  him. 
Upon  this  I  begged  the  Sultan,  flat- 
tering him  with  his  great  renown 
for  administering  justice,  that  he 
would  do  me  justice  as  his  guest. 
He  said  he  was  willing  to  do  any- 
thing for  me,  if  I  would  direct  the 
way  in  which  I  wished  him  to  pro- 
ceed. He  did  not  understand  the 
English  law,  and  I  must  submit  to 
Somali  methods.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  we  all  assembled  in  my  tent, 
and  arranged  the  court  as  follows  : 
— I  sat  at  the  gable-end  of  the  tent 
with  Imam,  Ahmed,  and  Farhan, 
with  Samater  facing  us.  The  Sultan 
mounted  on  the  bales  of  cloth,  and 
all  his  retainers  and  princes,  and  my 
camel-drivers,  sat  in  a  group  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet. 

In  opening  the  proceedings  of  the 
prosecution,  I  first  said  to  Samater — 
P.  Speke.— "Where  is  the  salt 
which  you  confess  came  with  us  to 
Goreeat,  and  which  you  have  told 
me  daily  you  would  give  me  ;  but  as 
yet,  though  everything,  you  say,  is  in 
the  camp,  it  has  not  arrived?" 

D.  Samater. — "  I  did  not  bring  it 
because  it  was  so  heavy,  and  thought 
you  would  not  want  it." 

P. — "Then  why  did  you  not  land 


*  "Nimuck  haram,"  in  Hindustani,  or  faithless  to  the  salt,  is  a  general  idiomatic 
expression  in  the  East 
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it  at  Goreeat,  and  give  it  me  there, 
or  even  buy  it  at  all  at  Aden,  if  it  was 
of  no  use?" 

D. — "  Because  the  Nahkuda  took 
it  to  Bunder  Goree." 

After  a  few  more  questions  and 
answers,  and  the  subject  was  exhaust- 
ed, the  Sultan  (judge),  who  had  been 
sitting  in  silence  with  his  head  buried 
in  his  hands,  now  gave  a  grunt  and 
motioned  us  to  continue. 

P. — "  Where  are  the  bales  of  cloth 
which  by  my  account  and  Imam's  are 
missing?" 

D. — "  I  did  not  take  them  ;  some- 
body else  must  have." 

P. — "They  were  in  your  charge, 
and  you  are  answerable  for  them ; 
besides  which,  Farhan  here  knows 
you  gave  them  away." 

Judge. — "  Ahem  ! "  and  the  pro- 
secution continued. 

P. — "  Where  are  the  twenty  rupees 
I  gave  you  for  hiring  donkeys,  and 
which  I  particularly  ordered  should 
not  be  expended  for  any  other  pur- 
pose ? " 

Samater,  putting  his  hand  fixedly 
in  his  breast,  said,  "  I've  got  them ; 
they  are  all  right.  I  will  give  them 
to  you  presently." 

Speke. — "No !  give  them  to  me 
now  ;  I  want  them  this  instant." 

Samater,  confused,  and  fumbling  at 
his  pocket,  much  to  the  delight  of 
all  the  court,  who  burst  with  laugh- 
ter, said,  "  No  !  I've  left  them  at 
home  in  Bunder  Goree,  and  will  give 
them  by-and-by." 

Judge. — "  Ahem ! "  and  the  prose- 
cution continued. 

P. — "  Why  did  you  change  my 
good  rice  for  bad?"  (opening  and 
showing  the  contents  of  the  nearest 
sack). 

D. — "  I  thought  it  would  not  sig- 
nify :  bad  rice  is  good  enough  for  the 
camel-drivers,  and  I  have  left  enough 
good  for  your  consumption.  An  old 
friend  asked  me  for  it,  and  I  did  it  to 
oblige  him." 

Judge. — "  Ahem  ! "  and  the  pro- 
secution continued. 

P. — "Why  did  you  attempt  to 
bribe  Farhan  to  leave  my  service, 
and  say  nothing  to  me  about  it  ?" 

D. — "  Farhan  is  a  bad  man  ;  and 
I  was  afraid  he  would  steal  your 
things." 

Judge.— "Ahem!" 
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Thus  ended  the  prosecution  and 
defence.  The  Sultan  raised  his  head, 
and  in  answer  to  my  appeal  as  to 
what  judgment  he  would  give,  calmly 
said,  he  could  see  no  harm  in  what 
had  been  done — Samater  was  my 
Abban,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  ship  he 
commanded,  was  at  liberty  to  do 
whatever  he  pleased  either  with  or 
to  my  property.  Words,  in  fact, 
equivalent  to  saying,  I  had  come 
into  a  land  of  robbers,  and  therefore 
must  submit  to  being  robbed ;  which 
I  plainly  told  him. 

29th. — I  had  been  now  nine  days 
waiting  here,  and  had  taken  many 
walks  about  the  hill-sides,  investi- 
gating the  place,  and  making  sun- 
dry collections  :  the  most  interesting 
amongst  these  was  a  small  lizard,  a 
new  species,  afterwards  named  by 
Mr'  E.  Blytb,  the  Curator  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  Tiloqua  Burtoni, 
after  my  commandant.  The  Somalis 
brought  a  leopard  into  camp,  which 
they  said  they  had  destroyed  in  a 
cave  by  beating  it  to  death  with 
sticks  and  stones.  They  have  a  mor- 
tal antipathy  to  these  animals,  as  they 
sometimes  kill  defenceless  men,  and 
are  very  destructive  to  their  flocks. 
Besides  the  little  antelope  described, 
I  only  saw  the  sultana  antelope,  and 
the  tracks  of  two  other  species  which 
were  said  to  be  very  scarce.  Rhino- 
ceroses were  formerly  very  abundant 
here,  but  have  been  nearly  all  killed 
down,  with  spear  and  bow  (they 
do  not  use  firearms),  by  the  Somali 
hunters,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
demand  for  their  skins  for  making 
shields.  Amongst  the  bush  and  trees 
there  were  several  gum-producing 
ones,  of  which  the  frankincense,  I 
think,  ranked  first.  These  gums  are 
usually  plucked  by  the  women,  and 
transported  to  Aden.  The  barks  of 
various  other  trees  are  also  very  use- 
ful •  for  instance,  they  strip  down  the 
bark  of  the  acacia  in  long  slips,  and 
chew  it  until  only  fibres  remain, 
which,  when  twisted  in  the  hand, 
make  strong  cordage.  The  acacia 
bark  also  makes  a  good  tan  for  pre- 
serving leather  ;  but  of  far  greater 
account  than  this  -is  the  bark  of  a 
squat  stunted  tree,  called  by  the 
Somalis  mohur,  which  has  a  smooth 
skin,  with  knotty-looking  warts  upon 
it  like  a  huge  turnip,  reddish  inside, 
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with  a  yellowish-green  exterior.  It 
has  a  highly  aromatic  flavour,  and  is 
a  powerful  astringent.  When  mak- 
ing mussacks,  the  Somalia  pull  a 
sheep  or  goat  out  of  his  skin  ;  tie  its 
legs  and  tail,  where  incisions  had 
been  made,  to  make  it  a  water-proof 
bag,  and  then  fill  it  with  bits  of  this 
bark,  chopped  up  and  mixed  with 
water.  They  then  suspend  it  in  a 
tree  to  dry,  and  afterwards  render  it 
soft  and  pliable  by  a  severe  course  of 
manipulation.  The  taste  of  the  bark 
is  considered  very  wholesome,  and  a 
corrective  to  bad  and  fetid  water. 
Besides  possessing  this  quality,  the 
mohur  is  useful  as  a  poultice,  when 
mashed  and  mixed  with  water ;  and 
the  Somalis  always  have  recourse  to 
it  when  badly  wounded. 

During  my  peregrinations  at  this 
place,  I  often  dropped  bits  of  paper 
about  the  jungle  for  certain  purposes, 
little  suspecting  what  woula  become 
of  them;  and,  to  my  surprise,  one 
day  the  interpreter  came  to  me  in 
some  alarm,  to  say  several  Dulba- 
hantas  had  arrived  at  Bunder  Goree, 
and  were  canvassing  amongst  them- 
selves the  probable  objects  of  my 
visit.  I  could  not  be  travelling  with- 
out a  purpose,  at  so  much  expense ; 
and  they  thought  these  bits  of  paper 
conclusive  evidence  I  was  marking 
out  some  spots  for  future  purposes. 
They  abused  the  Warsingalis  for  be- 
ing such  fools  as  to  let  me  travel  in 
their  country,  and  said  I  should  never 
cross  over  to  them.  This  little  inci- 
dent of  dropping  paper,  though  fully 
explained  to  them,  was  ever  after- 
wards brought  up  in  accusation 
against  me,  and  proved  very  per- 
plexing. 

3Qth. — We  were  now  all  together, 
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and,  I  thought,  ready  to  march ;  but 
the  men  had  first  to  be  paid  their 
hire  in  advance — a  monthly  stipend 
of  five  tobes  each.  When  that  was 
settled,  many  other  men,  and  amongst 
them  the  Sultan's  second  brother 
Hassan,  coveting  my  clothes,  wished 
to  be  engaged.  Some  tedious  hours 
were  wasted  on  this  subject.  The 
Sultan  would  have  it,  if  I  wished  to 
travel  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  I  must  take  more  men  with 
me  as  a  guard.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  wanted  them  nor  could  afford 
to  pay  them,  as  I  had  been  so  exten- 
sively plundered — but  wished  to  ex- 
change Samater  for  his  brother,  and 
promised  high  rewards  if  he  would 
take  me  through  the  journey.  To  put 
an  end  to  the  discussion,  I  struck  my 
tent,  never  to  be  pitched  again,  and 
waited  patiently  until  the  camels 
came.  It  was  not  until  near  sun- 
down that  the  camels  were  ready  and 
the  march  commenced.  The  Sultan 
then  ordered  Hassan  and  the  naughty 
boy  Abdullah,  against  my  wish,  to 
accompany  me  on  the  journey ;  and 
we  set  off,  leaving  two  or  three  loads 
behind  to  be  brought  up  on  the  mor- 
row. The  march  was  a  short  one, 
made  to  relieve  the  one  beyond ; 
for  the  spring  of  water  we  were 
now  drinking  from  was  the  last  on 
this  side  the  range.  It  led  us  up  a 
gradual  but  tortuous  ascent,  very 
thickly  clad  with  strong  bushes,  to  a 
kraal  or  ring-fence  of  prickly  acacias, 
which  was  evidently  made  to  protect 
the  Somalis'  sheep  from  lions,  leo- 

nls,  hyenas,  and  freebooters  sud- 
y  pouncing  on  them. — Camp  Ha- 
bdl  ishawdle.    Altitude  5052  feet. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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JUDICIAL  PUZZLES.— ELIZABETH  CANNING. 


EVERY  one  has  heard  of  the  case 
of  Elizabeth  Canning.  It  is  con- 
stantly quoted,  constantly  relied  upon 
as  an  authority  for  propositions  the 
most  diverse  and  even  contradictory. 
There  is  a  general  vague  idea  that  an 
ingenious  fraud  was  by  some  marvel- 
lous agency  detected,  that  innocence 
was  rescued  from  imminent  peril,  and 
truth  vindicated ;  but  by  what  means 
or  under  what  circumstances  this  took 
place,  who  was  innocent  and  who  was 
guilty,  very  few  of  those  in  whose 
mouths  the  name  of  the  case  is  most 
familiar  would  be  able  to  say.  To 
any  one  who  has  taken  the  pains  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  case,  this 
hazy  condition  of  mind  will-  be  any- 
thing but  surprising.  It  is,  in  truth, 
perhaps  the  most  complete  and  most 
inexplicable  Judicial  Puzzle  on  re- 
cord ;  and  after  reading  four  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  pages  of  close  bad 
print,  in  the  19th  volume  of  the 
State  Trials,  a  candid  man  will  find 
himself  equally  amazed  at  the  zeal, 
the  industry,  the  ingenuity,  with 
which  it  was  sought  to  discover  where 
the  truth  really  lay,  and  the  way  in 
which,  notwithstanding  the  fullest 
and  most  patient  inquiry,  that  truth, 
though  apparently  close  at  hand,  still 
eluded  its  pursuers. 

Elizabeth  Canning  was  a  servant- 
girl  in  the  family  of  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Edward  Lyon,  a  carpenter  in 
Aldermanbury.  At  the  time  in  ques- 
tion (1753)  she  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Her  father  had  during 
his  lifetime  been  also  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr  Lyon ;  her  mother  resided 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  She 
had  previously  been  in  the  service  of 
another  neighbour  of  the  name  of 
Wintlebury  for  nearly  two  years : 
there  was  every  opportunity  and 
every  motive  for  the  strictest  exa- 
mination of  her  character,  and  it  bore 
the  investigation  without  the  slighest 
stain  being  detected.  On  the  1st  of 
January  1753,  her  mistress  gave  Eli- 
zabeth Canning  permission  to  spend 
the  day  with  an  uncle  of  the  name 
of  Colley,  who  lived  at  Saltpetre- 
Bank,  now  known  as  Dock  Street, 
near  Well-Close  Square,  and  imme- 


diately behind  the  London  Dock.  In 
the  evening  Colley  and  his  wife  ac- 
companied her  on  her  way  back  to 
her  master's  in  Aldermanbury  as  far 
as  Houndsditch,  where  they  parted 
from  her  soon  after  nine  o'clock.  At 
this  point  she  was  lost  sight  of.  She 
did  not  return  to  her  master's,  nor 
to  her  mother.  The  surprise,  alarm, 
and  anxiety  of  her  friends  were  ex- 
treme. Advertisements  were  re- 
peatedly inserted  in  the  papers, 
offering  rewards  for  her  discovery. 
It  was  said  that  a  shriek  had  been 
heard,  as  of  some  female  in  distress, 
in  •  a  hackney  -  coach  in  Bishopgate 
Street,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
find  the  driver,  but  in  vain.  No 
trace  of  the  lost  girl  could  be  dis- 
covered. On  the  29th  of  January, 
about  a  quarter  after  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  just  as  they  were  pre- 
paring to  fasten  up  the  house  and  to 
go  to  bed,  the  latch  of  her  mother's 
door  was  lifted,  and  a  figure  entered, 
pale,  tottering,  emaciated,  livid,  bent 
almost  double,  with  no  clothes  but 
her  shift,  a  wretched  petticoat,  and 
a  filthy  bedgown,  a  rag  tied  over 
her  head,  bloody  from  a  wound  on 
her  ear.  Such  was  the  condition  in 
which  Elizabeth  Canning  returned 
after  an  absence  of  four  weeks. 
Where  had  she  been,  what  had  hap- 
pened to  her  during  those  weeks  ? 

The  first  question  which  presents 
itself  is,  What  was  the  account  given 
by  the  girl  herself?  Then  follows 
the  inquiry  how  far  that  account  is 
supported,  or  in  what  respects  is  it 
contradictedby  evidence  subsequently 
produced  1  As  we  proceed,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  involved  in  a  most 
perplexing  and  difficult  investigation, 
but  for  the  present  we  may  confine 
our  attention  to  Canning's  own  ac- 
count. It  was  given  in  the  presence 
of  many  witnesses,  without  apparent 
preparation  or  concert  with  any  one — 
indeed,  there  was  no  time  for  this,  as, 
immediately  upon  her  arrival,  the 
neighbours  flocked  in  to  express 
their  sympathy  and  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  Few  minutes  had  elapsed 
before  the  house  was  full. 

Her  former  master,  Mr  Wintlebury 
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(who  seems  to  have  had  a  very  kindly 
feeling  towards  her,  and  who  gave 
her  the  highest  character),  was  among 
them ;  another  neighbour,  of  the  name 
of  Robert  Scarratt,  was  also  there, 
and  many  more.  The  statement 
made  by  Canning  in  reply  to  their 
inquiries  was,  that  as  she  passed 
through  Moorfields,  after  parting 
from  her  uncle  and  aunt,  she  was 
attacked  by  two  men,  who  robbed 
her  of  what  money  she  had  about 
her,  stripped  off  her  gown,  and  struck 
her  a  blow  which  rendered  her  in- 
sensible. That  when  she  came  to 
herself,  she  found  that  she  was  being 
dragged  along  a  road ;  that  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
arrived  at  a  house,  into  which  she 
was  carried  by  these  two  men; 
"when  she  came  in,  there  was  an 
elderly  woman  and  two  young  ones  : 
the  old  woman  took  hold  of  her  arm 
and  asked  if  she  would  go  their  way  ? 
and  she  said  no.  Then  she  went  and 
took  a  knife  out  of  a  drawer,  and  cut 
the  lacing  of  her  stays  and  took 
them  off,  and  gave  her  a  great  slap 
in  the  face,  and  told  her  she  should 
suffer  in  the  flesh,  and  opened  a  door, 
and  shoved  her  up  a  pair  of  stairs 
into  a  room."*  This  room  she  de- 
scribed as  a  "longish,  darkish  room,"t 
in  which  there  was  some  hay,t  a  pit- 
cher of  water,  some  pieces  of  bread, 
— about  as  much  as  would  be  equal 
in  quantity  to  a  quartern  loaf ;  that 
there  was  a  fireplace  and  a  grate, 
out  of  which  she  took  the  bedgown 
she  had  on,  and  the  rag  which  was 
tied  over  her  head  ;  that  there  was  a 
cask,  a  saddle,  a  pewter  basin,  and  a 
few  other  articles,  which  she  specified, 
in  the  room  :  that  the  house  was  ten 
or  eleven  miles  from  London  on  the 
Hertfordshire  road ;  that  there  was 
a  staircase  near  the  room,  up  and 
down  which  she  heard  persons  pass- 
ing during  the  night,  and  that  she 
had  heard  "the  name  of  Mother 
Wills  or  Mother  Wells  mentioned."! 
Whether  this  last  statement  as  to  the 
name  of  Wells  was  made  in  reply 
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to  a  suggestion  or  not,  is,  however, 
doubtful,  Scarratt  stating  that  it 
was  in  reply  to  an  expression  used  by 
him  when  he  heard  she  had  been  on 
the  Hertfordshire  road,  that  he  would 
"  lay  a  guinea  to  a  farthing  she  had 
been  at  Mother  Wells's;  ||  whilst 
Mary  Myers  states  that  Canning  had 
mentioned  the  name  of  Wells  to  her 
before  Scarratt  spoke,  and  that  if 
Scarratt  had  spoken  previously  she 
must  have  heard  him.li  She  certainly 
said  she  had  been  confined  in  a  room 
on  the  Hertfordshire  road  before  any 
suggestion  had  been  made  to  her ;  ** 
and  when  asked  "  how  she  knew 
that  ?"  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that 
she  had  seen,  through  the  crevices  of 
the  boards  which  were  nailed  over 
the  window,  a  coachman,  to  whom 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  carry 
parcels  for  her  master  addressed  to 
Hertford,  and  by  whose  coach  her 
mistress  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
travelling,  drive  past  the  house.  She 
said,  that  after  remaining  confined  in 
this  room,  with  no  other  food  than  the 
bread  and  water,  and  a  minced  pie 
which  she  happened  to  have  in  her 
pocket,  from  the  1st  of  January  till 
the  29th,  she  escaped  out  at  the 
window  by  pulling  some  of  the  boards 
down,  and  in  doing  so  tore  her  ear.  tt 
She  described  the  woman  who  robbed 
her  of  her  stays  as  a  "tall,  black, 
swarthy  woman."?!  Scarratt,  whose 
suspicions  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
pointed  at  Wells,  immediately  ob- 
served that  "that  description  did 
not  answer  to  her."§§  She  then  de- 
scribed very  particularly  the  course 
she  took  through  the  fields,  past  a 
tanyard  and  over  a  little  bridge  into 
the  high-road,  after  making  her  escape 
through  the  window.  This  descrip- 
tion was,  however,  given  in  reply  to 
leading  questions  put  by  Scarratt ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  she 
said  she  met  a  man,  and  asked  her 
road  to  London,  1111  a  fact  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
a  witness  of  the  name  of  Bennett.  HIT 


*  Evidence  of  Mary  Myers,  19  State  Trials,  p.  504.          t  Scarratt,  p.  496-501. 

£  Myers,  p.  605.  §  Myers,  p.  505.  ||  Scarratt,  p.  495. 

Myers,  p.  505  ;  Wintlebury,  p.  510.       '*  Woodward,  p.  507  ;  Wintlebury,  p.  510. 
ft  Myers,  p.  505.    JJ  Woodward,  p.  508 ;  Scarratt,  p.  496.    §§  Scarratt,  p.  496. 
Illl  Scarratt,  p.  496.  fH  Bennett,  p.  527. 
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Such  in  substance  was  the  account 
given  by  Elizabeth  Canning  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  January.  Is 
it  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  story, 
told  by  a  young  girl  at  the  moment 
of  her  restoration  to  her  family,  spoken 
in  the  starts  and  snatches  of  extreme 
debility  and  exhaustion,  attested  by 
her  emaciated  form,  her  pallid  cheek, 
her  numb  and  withered  limbs,  should 
find  deep  sympathy  and  ready  belief 
from  those  who  had  known  her  from 
childhood,  who  had  listened  day  by 
day,  for  four  weeks,  to  the  lamenta- 
tions of  her  mother,  and  who  had  felt, 
as  every  day  passed,  their  hopes  grow 
fainter,  and  their  fears  assume  more 
and  more  the  aspect  of  certainty? 
And  after  all,  is  there  such  improba- 
bility on  the  face  of  the  story  as 
should  induce  us  even  now  to  reject 
it  as  incredible?  The  robbery  in 
Moorfields  was  the  most  probable  of 
occurrences.  It  is  impossible  to  take 
up  a  newspaper  of  that  period  with- 
out finding  scores  of  such  outrages 
recorded.  It  is  true  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assign  any  motive  that  could 
induce  the  robbers  to  encumber  them- 
selves with  the  strongest  proof  of 
their  crime,  by  carrying  her  off;  but 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  suggest  any 
cause  other  than  that  which  she  her- 
self assigned  for  the  condition  to 
which  she  was  reduced.  An  attempt 
was  made  during  the  proceedings  to 
show  a  connection  to  have  existed 
between  Elizabeth  Canning  and  the 
witness  Scarratt,  but  the  attempt 
utterly  failed.  Scarratt  swore  (and  he 
would  have  been  easily  contradicted 
had  he  sworn  falsely)  that  he  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  girl ;  and 
although  he  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  believed  he  had  never 
even  seen  her  until  the  night  of 
her  return  to  her  mother's  house. 
It  was  upon  her  saying  that  she 
had  been  on  the  Hertfordshire  road 
that  his  suspicions  pointed  to  Wells's 
house,  which  he  had  before  known 
as  one  of  evil  repute,  as  the  place 
of  her  confinement;  but  his  good 
faith  is  shown  by  his  admission  that 
he  mentioned  the  name  of  "Wells  to 
her  first,  and  the  description  which 
Canning  gave  of  the  room  could  not 
have  been  suggested  by  his  questions, 
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as  he  had  never  been  in  it.*  The  de- 
scription which  she  gave  of  the  wo- 
man who  cut  off  her  stays  is  also 
conclusive  that  she  was  not  prompted 
by  Scarratt,  who,  when  he  heard  it, 
immediately  said  that  it  did  not  an- 
swer to  Wells,  who  was  the  person 
he  suspected. 

On  the  day  but  one  after,  the  31st 
of  January,  Canning  repeated  her 
story  to  Alderman  Chitty,  who  was 
the  sitting  alderman  at  the  time, 
and  who  thereupon  issued  his  war- 
rant for  the  apprehension  of  Mother 
Wells. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  Canning, 
accompanied  by  her  mother  and  her 
friends,  went  with  the  officer  who 
had  charge  of  the  warrant  to  Enfield 
Wash. 

The  house  of  Mother  Wells  still 
stands  a  little  beyond  the  tenth  mile- 
stone on  the  Hertford  road.  It  is 
on  the  right  hand,  at  the  corner  of 
the  lane  leading  down  to  the  Ord- 
nance Factory  Station  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Kailway.  The  shell  has 
been  but  little  altered,  and  the  rooms 
still  remain  nearly  the  same  as  they 
appear  on  the  plan  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1753.  If  the  truth  of  Elizabeth 
Canning's  story  was  to  be  proved  in 
the  same  way  as  Jack  Cade's  royal 
descent,  "  the  bricks  are  alive  to  this 
day  to  testify  it."  The  window  through 
which  she  escaped  still  commands  a 
view  of  the  road  to  Hertford.  Ching- 
ford  Hill  might  still,  but  for  the  cot- 
tages which  have  sprung  up  in  con- 
sequence of  the  railway  station,  be 
seen,  as  she  described,  from  the  other 
window.  The  pan  tiles  of  the  roof 
still  remain  unpointed,  and  every- 
thing bears  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  her  description.  But  instead  of 
Mother  Wells  and  her  gang  of  tramps 
and  gypsies,  we  found,  on  our  visit 
to  Enfield  Wash,  a  comely  matron 
presiding  at  a  table  surrounded  by 
bonny  lasses  and  chubby  boys  from 
sixteen  downwards,  whose  laughing 
blue  eyes  and  clear  rosy  complexions 
formed  as  strong  and  agreeable  a 
contrast  to  poor  Elizabeth  Canning 
as  the  bright  furniture,  cheerful 
hearth,  and  blazing  fire  did  to  the 
desolation,  filth,  and  discomfort  which 
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formerly  prevailed  in  that  now  com- 
fortable dwelling.  Assuredly  fate 
seems  to  have  mingled  a  very  fair 
allowance  of  sugar  and  nutmeg  in 
the  cup  of  Mr  Negus — for  such  is  the 
jolly  name  of  the  present  occupant  of 
the  house,  who  seems  to  be,  and  we 
trust  is,  driving  a  prosperous  trade 
as  a  baker. 

Canning  was  carried  from  room  to 
room,  and  at  last  into  the  loft.  She 
immediately  said,  "  This  is  the  room 
I  was  in,  but  there  is  more  hay  in  it 
than  there  was  when  I  was  here ; "  * 
and  she  pushed  some  of  the  hay  aside 
with  her  foot,  and  showed  two  holes 
in  the  floor  which  she  had  observed. 
She  pointed  out  the  cask,  the  saddle, 
the  pitcher,  the  tobacco-mould,  and 
the  pewter  basin,  t  which  she  had 
mentioned  on  her  arrival  at  her 
mother's ;  and  she  correctly  described 
the  view  which  might  be  seen  from 
each  of  the  windows.  On  examina- 
tion, the  boards  which  closed  up  the 
window  at  which  she  said  she  had 
escaped,  were  found  to  have  been 
only  fastened  there  very  recently,  as 
"  the  wood  was  fresh  split  with  driv- 
ing a  great  nail  through  it,  and  the 
crack  seemed  as  fresh  as  could  be."  t 

Could  there  be  stronger  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  her  story  ?  By 
what  means  could  Canning  have  ac- 
quired this  accurate  knowledge  ?  It 
has  been  said  that  the  room  did  not 
agree  with  Canning's  description.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
shows,  however,  that  it  coincided 
with  that  description  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  some  discrepancies  —  for  in- 
stance, Canning  had  mentioned  a 
grate,  and  there  proved  to  be  none. 
She  had  spoken  of  a  saddle,  and 
three  were  found.  She  had  spoken 
of  being  locked  in,  whilst  in  fact  the 
door  was  fastened  only  with  a  button 
or  bolt.  There  were  some  other  tri- 
fling inaccuracies. 

Suspicion  had  pointed  at  Wells 
as  the  person  who  had  committed 
the  outrage ;  but  when  Canning  was 
brought  into  the  room  in  which  all 
the  inmates  of  the  house  were  col- 
lected, contradicting  the  expectation 
of  her  friends,  she  passed  Wells  by 
unnoticed,  and,  pointing  to  an  old 
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gypsy  woman  of  the  name  of  Mary 
Squires,  who  was  sitting  by  the  fire, 
said,  "  That  old  woman  in  the  corner 
was  the  woman  that  robbed  me." 
The  gypsy  rose  from  her  seat,  drew 
aside  the  cloak  in  which  she  was  par- 
tially muffled,  and  displayed  a  face 
such  as,  once  seen,  could  not  easily 
be  forgotten.  She  was,  as  Canning 
had  described  her,  "tall,  dark,  and 
swarthy."  She  looked  steadfastly  at 
Canning,  and  exclaimed,  "Me  rob 
you !  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life 
before.  For  God  Almighty's  sake 
do  not  swear  my  life  away !  Pray, 
madam,  look  at  this  face ;  if  you  have 
once  seen  it  before,  you  must  have  re- 
membered it :  for  God  Almighty,  I 
think,  never  made  such  another. 
Pray,  madam,  when  do  you  say  I 
robbed  you?"  Canning  said  it  was 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year. 
"  Lord  bless  me  ! "  exclaimed  the 
gypsy,  "  I  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  this  place  then ! "  George 
Squires,  the  gypsy's  son,  immediately 
added,  "We  were  in  Dorsetshire  at 
that  time,  at  a  place  called  Abbots- 
bury;  we  went  there  to  keep  our 
Christmas."  Here  we  arrive  at  the 
beginning  of  what  makes  this  case  so 
remarkable.  We  have  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  the  first  account 
given  by  Canning.  The  gypsy  and 
her  son  are  entitled  to  a  like  consi- 
deration. This  prompt  and  ready 
alibi,  asserted  without  hesitation, 
specifying  time  and  place  with  un- 
doubting  accuracy,  and  thus  afford- 
ing means  for  testing  its  truth,  gave 
occasion  to  the  very  remarkable  con- 
flict of  testimony  which  followed,  and 
which  entitles  this  case  to  its  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  on  record. 
An  alibi  is,  as  has  often  been  re- 
marked, the  best  or  the  worst  of  de- 
fences. It  often  depends  upon  a 
few  miles  or  even  a  few  yards  of 
distance,  or  upon  a  clock  being  a  few 
minutes  fast  or  slow.  No  such  nicety 
arises  in  this  case.  The  robbery 
was  committed  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  of  January  —  New 
Year's  Day,  a  date  easily  fixed.  Ab- 
botsbury  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
as  the  crow  flies,  from  Enfield  :  the 
gypsy  understated  the  distance.  It 
also  often  involves  difficult  questions 
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of  personal  identity.  None  such  arise 
here.  The  gypsy  spoke  truly  when 
she  said  that  "  God  Almighty  never 
made  such  another  face  as  hers."  She 
was  not  only  singularly  hideous,  but 
deeply  marked  with  the  scars  of  dis- 
ease; and  the  witnesses  who  were 
examined  had  many  of  them  been 
long  familiar  with  her  appearance. 
These  circumstances  seem  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  witnesses.  Must  we  then  re- 
sort to  the  conclusion  that  one  side 
or  the  other  is  guilty  of  perjury? 
This  hypothesis,  though  easy  and 
simple  enough  at  first  sight,  will  be 
found  on  investigation  to  be  attended 
with  nearly  as  many  difficulties  as 
any  other.  We  must,  however,  go 
back  to  Elizabeth  Canning,  whom 
we  left  in  Mother  Wells's  kitchen, 
confronted  by  the  gypsy  and  her  son. 
In  the  house,  besides  the  gypsy  and 
her  family,  was  a  man  of  the  sin- 
gular name  of  Fortune  Natus  and 
his  wife,  and  a  young  woman  named 
Virtue  Hall.  The  whole  party  were 
forthwith  taken  to  the  residence  of 
the  nearest  magistrate,  Mr  Tesh- 
maker,  of  Ford's  Grove,  by  whom  all 
were  discharged,  with  the  exception 
of  the  gypsy  and  Mother  Wells,  who 
were  committed  to  prison  to  take 
their  trial,  the  one  for  stealing  Can- 
ning's stays,  and  the  other  as  acces- 
sory to  the  felony. 

A  new  actor  now  comes  on  the 
stage,  and  a  curious  insight  is  afford- 
ed into  the  mode  in  which  inquiries 
of  this  nature  were  conducted  in  the 
metropolis  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Henry  Fielding,  the  celebrated  no- 
velist, was  then  a  police  magistrate 
of  London. 

To  tell  a  tale  told  by  Fielding  in 
any  words  but  his  own  would  indeed 
be  presumption. 

"Upon  the  6th  of  February,"  he 
says,  "  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  room, 
Counsellor  Maden  being  then  with  me, 
my  clerk  delivered  me  a  case,  which  was 
thus,  as  I  remember,  indorsed  at  the  top  : 
'  The  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  for  Mr 
Fielding's  opinion;'  and  at  the  bottom, 
'  Salt,  Solr.'  Upon  the  receipt  of  this 
case,  with  my  fee,  I  bid  my  clerk  give 
my  service  to  Mr  Salt,  and  tell  him  that 
I  would  take  the  case  with  me  into  the 
country,  whither  I  intended  to  go  the 
next  day,  and  desired  he  would  call  for 
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it  on  the  'Friday  morning  afterwards ; 
after  which,  without  looking  into  it,  I 
delivered  it  to  my  wife,  who  was  then 
drinking  tea  with  us,  and  who  laid  it  by. 
The  reader,  will  pardon  my  being  so  par- 
ticular in  these  circumstances,  as  they 
seem,  however  trifling  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  to  show  the  true  nature  of 
this  whole  transaction,  which  hath  been 
so  basely  misrepresented,  and  as  they  will 
all  be  attested  by  a  gentleman  of  fashion, 
and  of  as  much  honour  as  any  in  the  na- 
tion. My  clerk  presently  returned  up- 
stairs, and  brought  Mr  Salt  with  him, 
who,  when  he  came  into  the  room,  told 
me  that  he  believed  the  question  would 
be  of  little  difficulty,  and  begged  me 
earnestly  to  read  it  over  then,  and  give 
him  my  opinion,  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
some  haste,  being  of  a  criminal  nature, 
and  he  feared  the  parties  would  make 
their  escape.  Upon  this,  I  desired  him 
to  sit  down,  and  when  the  tea  was  end- 
ed, I  ordered  my  wife  to  fetch  me  back 
the  case,  which  I  then  read  over,  and 
found  it  to  contain  a  very  full  and  clear 
state  of  the  whole  affair  relating  to  the 
usage  of  this  girl,  with  a  query  what 
methods  might  be  proper  to  take  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice;  which 
query  I  answered  in  the  best  manner  I 
was  able.  Mr  Salt  then  desired  that 
Elizabeth  Canning  might  swear  to  her 
information,  before  me ;  and  added  that 
it  was  the  very  particular  desire  of  several 
gentlemen  of  that  end  of  the  town,  that 
Virtue  Hall  might  be  examined  by  me 
relating  to  her  knowledge  of  this  affair. 
This  business  I  at  first  declined,  partly 
as  it  was  a  transaction  which  had  hap- 
pened at  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
as  it  had  been  examined  already  by  a 
gentleman  with  whom  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  some  acquaintance,  and  of  whose 
worth  and  integrity  I  have,  with  all,  I 
believe,  who  know  him,  a  very  high 
opinion ;  but  principally,  indeed,  for  that 
I  had  been  almost  fatigued  to  death  with 
several  tedious  examinations  at  that  time, 
and  had  intended  to  refresh  myself  with 
a  day  or  two's  interval  in  the  country, 
where  I  had  not  been,  unless  on  a  Sun- 
day, for  a  long  time.  I  yielded,  how- 
ever, at  last,  to  the  importunities  of  Mr 
Salt ;  and  my  only  motives  for  so  doing 
were,  besides  those  importunities,  some 
curiosity,  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  case,  and  a  great  compas- 
sion for  the  dreadful  condition  of  the 
girl,  as  it  was  represented  to  me  by  Mr 
Salt. 

"  The  next  day  Elizabeth  Canning  was 
brought  in  a  chair  to  my  house,  and  be- 
ing led  up-stairs  between  two,  the  fol- 
lowing information,  which  I  had  never 
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before  seen,  was  read  over  to  her,  when 
she  swore  to  the  truth,  and  set  her  mark 
to  it." 

Here  follows  Canning's  deposi- 
tion, somewhat  expanded  from  the 
one  made  before  Alderman  Chitty, 
but  in  the  main  the  same. 

"Upon  this  information,"  continues 
Fielding,  "  I  issued  a  warrant  against  all 
who  should  be  found  resident  in  the 
house  of  the  said  Wells,  as  idle  and  dis- 
orderly persons,  and  persons  of  evil 
name,  that  they  might  appear  before  me, 
and  give  security  for  their  good  behav- 
iour ;  upon  which  warrant,  Virtue  Hall 
and  one  Judith  Natus  were  seized  and 
brought  before  me,  both  being  found  at 
Mother  Wells's.  They  were  in  my  house 
above  an  hour  or  more  before  I  was  at 
leisure  to  see  them,  during  which  time, 
and  before  I  had  ever  seen  Virtue  Hall, 
I  was  informed  that  she  would  confess 
the  whole  matter.  When  she  came  be- 
fore me  she  appeared  in  tears,  and  seemed 
all  over  in  a  trembling  condition,  upon 
which  I  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  com- 
fort her.  The  words  I  first  spoke  to 
her,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  were 
these :  '  Child,  you  need  not  be  under 
this  fear  and  apprehension  ;  if  you  will 
tell  us  the  whole  truth  of  this  affair,  I 
give  you  my  word  and  honour,  as  far  as 
it  is  in'  my  power  to  protect  you,  you 
shall  come  to  no  manner  of  harm.'  She 
answered  that  she  would  tell  the  whole 
truth,  but  desired  to  have  some  time 
given  her  to  recover  from  her  frighb ; 
upon  this,  I  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought 
her,  and  desired  her  to  sit  down ;  and 
then,  after  some  minutes,  began  to  ex- 
amine her,  which  I  continued  doing  in 
the  softest  language  and  kindest  manner 
I  was  able,  for  a  considerable  time,  till 
she  had  been  guilty  of  so  many  prevari- 
cations and  contradictions  that  I  told 
her  I  would  examine  her  no  longer,  but 
would  commit  her  to  prison,  and  leave 
her  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  evidence 
against  her;  and  at  the  same  time  advised 
Mr  Salt  to  prosecute  her  as  a  felon,  to- 
getherwith  the  gypsy  woman.  Upon  this, 
ehe  begged  I  would  hear  her  once  more, 
and  said  that  she  would  tell  the  whole 
truth,  and  accounted  for  her  unwilling- 
ness to  do  it  from  her  fears  of  the  gypsy 
woman  and  Wells.  I  then  asked  her  a 
few  questions,  which  she  answered  with 
more  appearance  of  truth  than  she  had 
done  before  ;  after  which  I  recommended 
to  Mr  Salt  to  go  with  her,  and  take  her 
information  in  writing ;  and  at  her  part- 
ing from  me,  I  bid  her  be  a  good  girl, 
and  be  sure  to  say  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  whole  tnith.  During  this  whole 


time  there  were  no  less  than  ten  or  a 
dozen  persons  of  credit  present,  who 
will,  I  suppose,  testify  the  truth  of  this 
whole  transaction  as  it  is  here  related. 
Virtue  Hall  then  went  from  me,  and  re- 
turned in  about  two  hours,  when  the  fol- 
lowing information,  which  was,  as  she 
said,  taken  from  her  mouth,  was  read 
over  to  her,  and  signed  with  her  mark." 

The  information  of  Virtue  Hall,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  taken,  is 
a  mere  echo  to  that  of  Canning. 

What  should  we  think  at  the  pre- 
sent day  of  a  police  magistrate  who 
received  a  fee  and  instructions  from 
a  prosecuting  solicitor,  who  hesitated 
to  investigate  a  charge  of  felony  be- 
cause he  wanted  a  day  or  two  of  re- 
laxation in  the  country,  who  held 
such  a  conversation  as  the  one  here  de- 
tailed with  a  prisoner  who  had  been 
brought  before  him  on  his  own  war- 
rant, and  who  then  allowed  that 
prisoner  to  be  closeted  in  private 
with  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution, 
and  permitted  her  to  be  sworn  to  a 
deposition  not  taken  in  his  presence, 
but  produced  ready  cut  and  dried  ! 
The  naivete'  with  which  Fielding 
tells  the  story  is  amusing ;  he  was 
clearly  unconscious  that  he  was  doing 
anything  wrong  or  even  irregular,  ana 
no  doubt  such  a  proceeding  was  by  no 
means  unusual.  But  the  evidence  of 
Virtue  Hall  is  under  these  circum- 
stances utterly  worthless.  We  need 
feel  no  surprise  that  she  afterwards, 
when  the  pressure  came  from  the 
other  side,  retracted  every  word  she 
had  sworn,  and  her  testimony  may 
be  cast  out  of  the  case  altogether. 
We  still  get  no  further  than  the  evi- 
dence of  Elizabeth  Canning  herself. 

On  the  21st  of  February  1753, 
Mary  Squires  and  Susannah  Wells 
were  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey.  Canning  told  her  story; 
Virtue  Hall  corroborated  it  point  by 
point.  The  condition  in  which  she 
returned  home,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  capture  of 
Squires  and  Wells,  were  proved  as 
we  have  narrated  them.  Squires 
was  then  called  upon  for  her  de- 
fence. She  said  nothing,  but  called 
three  witnessea  John  Gibbons,  who 
kept  a  public-house  at  Abbotsbury, 
near  Dorchester,  swore  that  Squires 
was  at  his  house  from  the  1st  of 
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January  to  the  9th.  William  Clarke 
corroborated  this  statement.  Thomas 
Greville  of  Coombe,  near  Salisbury, 
deponed  that  she  was  at  his  house 
on  the  14th  of  January.  To  meet 
this  evidence  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Iniser  was  called  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution  to  prove  that  he  had 
seen  Squires  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Enfield  about  the  time  in  question — 
namely,  the  first  week  in  January. 
Wells,  on  being  called  upon,  admitted 
that  her  character  would  not  bear 
investigation.  She  was  what  was 
called  in  the  slang  of  the  day  (ren- 
dered classic  by  Mr  Harrison  Ains- 
worth  and  the  Newgate  -  Calendar 
school  of  novelists)  a  "  hempen 
widow."  Her  husband  had  been 
"  unfortunate."  It  is  curious  to  watch 
the  changes  of  language.  .  A  word 
which  then  meant  that  a  scoundrel 
had  been  hanged,  now  only  implies 
that  he  has  obtained  a  second-class 
certificate  from  a  commissioner  of 
bankruptcy.  Both  were  convicted. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  session  they  were 
called  up  for  sentence.  Squires  then 
said  that  she  was  at  Greville's  house 
at  Coombe  on  New- Year's  Day,  on  the 
next  day  at  Stopage,  on  the  Thurs- 
day in  New- Year's  week  at  Basing- 
stoke,  on  Friday  at  Bagshot,  on 
Saturday  at  Old  Brentford,  where  she 
remained  on  Sunday  and  Monday; 
and  that  she  came  to  Enfield  on  the 
Tuesday  following.  This  account, 
being  inconsistent  with  that  given 
by  Gibbons,  who  had  sworn  that 
from  the  1st  to  the  9th  of  January 
she  was  at  his  house  at  Abbotsbury, 
was  considered  to  be  conclusive  of 
the  falsehood  of  her  defence.  It 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that 
the  gypsy  reckoned  by  the  old  style, 
which  reconciles  the  two  statements 
within  two  days — no  very  serious  dis- 
crepancy when  made  by  an  ignorant 
and  illiterate  woman.  Squires  was 
sentenced  to  death  ;  .Wells  was  con- 
demned to  be  branded  on  the  hand, 
and  imprisoned  for  six  months.  The 
first  part  of  the  sentence  was  imme- 
diately executed,  and  as  the  poor 
wretch's  hand  hissed  under  the 
glowing  iron,  and  she  writhed  and 
screamed  in  agony,  a  yell  of  delight 
burst  from  the  brutal  mob  who 
crowded  the  session-house. 


There  was,  however,  happily  one 
man  present,  of  sense  and  humanity. 
Sir  Crispe  Gascoyne,  who  presided 
over  the  court  by  virtue  of  his  office 
as  Lord  Mayor,  doubted  the  correct- 
ness of  the  verdict.  He  instituted  a 
close  and  careful  inquiry.  He  found 
the  evidence  of  the  Abbotsbury  men 
confirmed  by  their  neighbours.  Vir- 
tue Hall  retracted  her  evidence. 
These  facts  he  laid  before  the  Crown 
on  making  his  report  of  the  convicts. 
They  were  referred  to  the  law-offi- 
cers. Squires  was  respited.  The 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  re- 
ported that  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence was  in  the  convict's  favour, 
and  upon  this  she  received  a  free 
pardon. 

A  war  of  pamphlets  now  com- 
menced ;  as  many  as  thirty-six  were 
published.  Fielding  on  the  one  side, 
and  Ramsay  the  painter  on  the  other, 
became  respectively  the  champions 
of  Canning  and  the  gypsy.  The 
newspapers  were  filled  with  the  con- 
troversy. Portraits  of  Canning  and 
of  the  gypsy  (the  latter  of  which  fully 
bear  out  the  report  of  her  ugliness) 
were  displayed  in  the  shop  windows, 
together  with  plans  and  views  of 
Wells's  house,  and  terrific  representa- 
tions of  the  principal  incidents  of  the 
story.  Grub  Street  thrived.  To  its 
hungry  inhabitants 

"Betty  Canning  was  at  least, 
With  Gascoyne's  help,   a  six  months' 
feast."  * 

The  town  was  divided  into  Egyp- 
tians and  Canningites.  Families 
were  split  up  into  factions.  Old 
friends  who  took  different  sides  quar- 
relled. Mobs  paraded  the  streets, 
blockaded  the  entrances  to  the  courts, 
and  attacked  Sir  Crispe  Gascoyne  in 
his  coach.  Never,  probably,  has  a 
case  which  involved  no  public  ques- 
tion created  so  much  interest  and 
excitement. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for 
fourteen  months.  At  length,  on  the 
29th  of  April  l754,Canning  was  placed 
at  the  same  bar  at  which  Squires  had 
formerly  stood,  to  take  her  trial  for 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  Her 
trial  lasted  several  days.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  prosecution  was  directed 
principally  to  two  points :  first,  to 
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prove  the  alibi  of  the  gypsy ;  and,  se- 
condly, to  contradict  Canning's  story 
by  the  evidence  of  persons  who  had 
been  in  the  room  during  the  time  she 
professed  to  have  been  confined  there. 

In  support  of  the  first  of  these 
issues  they  called  as  many  as  thirty- 
six  witnesses ;  and  certainly,  if  num- 
bers, positiveness,  and  particularity 
could  prove  an  issue,  this  was  proved. 
But  when  the  evidence  comes  to  be 
examined,  much  of  it  is  open  to 
grave  suspicion.  George  Squires,  the 
gypsy's  son,  gave  the  most  minute 
account  of  where  he  and  his  mother 
and  sister  were,  and  what  they  did 
during  the  month  of  January.  He 
traced  their  course  day  by  day,  and 
from  place  to  place.  But  when  he 
was  asked  with  regard  to  the  rest  of 
his  journey,  which  he  stated  began 
about  Michaelmas,  he  was  totally 
unable  to  answer.  His  sister,  who 
was  in  court  the  whole  time,  and 
who  had  accompanied  George  and 
his  mother  in  their  travels,  was 
never  examined  at  all,  nor  was  the 
gypsy  herself  placed  in  the  witness- 
box.  It  was  obvious  that  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution  feared  that 
they  would  give  inconsistent  or  con- 
tradictory accounts. 

Upon  the  second  issue,  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses  were  Fortune  Natus 
and  his  wife,  who  swore  that  they 
slept  in  the  loft  every  night  during  the 
month  of  January.  If  this  was  true, 
of  course  there  is  an  end  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  long  before  they  were  examined, 
Virtue  Hall  had  sworn  that  the  hay 
in  which  they  had  slept  in  the  kit- 
chen was  removed  into  the  loft,  and 
that  they  slept  there  after  Canning's 
escape,  on  purpose  to  give  colour  to 
this  very  story.  It  may  also  be 
asked,  why  was  not  this  tale  told  on 
the  trial  of  Squires  1  If  true,  the 
very  first  thing  that  would  have 
been  said,  when  Canning  stated  that 
she  had  been  confined  in  that  room, 
would  have  been,  "  That  cannot  be, 
for  Natus  and  his  wife  slept  there 
the  whole  of  the  time."  Yet  Natus 
and  his  wife  were  present  when 
Canning  was  first  brought  down  to 
Enfield;  they  were  taken  before 
Justice  Teshmaker  ;  they  were"  pre- 
sent during  the  trial  of  Squires,  when 
they  were  not  examined,  and  this 


fact,  conclusive,  if  true,  is  never 
heard  of  until  fourteen  months  after- 
wards !  Is  it  possible  to  place  any 
reliance  upon  evidence  given  under 
such  circumstances  1 

The  argument  most  strongly  relied 
upon  as  invalidating  Canning  s  story, 
arises  from  the  absence  of  motive  on 
the  part  of  any  one  to  carry  her  off 
and  shut  her  up  as  she  described. 
Canning  swore  that  she  understood 
the  gypsy's  Question,  whether  she 
"would  go  their  wayl"  to  imply 
that  she  snould  lead  a  life  of  prosti- 
tution. This  was  the  interpretation 
popularly  adopted ;  and  much  of  the 
sympathy  which  Canning  obtained 
was  given  on  the  supposition  that 
she  was  a  girl  whose  virtue  had  been 
proof  against  both  temptation  and 
terror.  But  this  hypothesis  will  not 
bear  a  moment's  investigation.  There 
is  not  one  particle  of  evidence  that 
she  was  exposed  to  any  solicitations 
whatever  of  this  kind.  Nor,  though 
it  was  the  resort  of  tramps,  gypsies, 
and  other  disreputable  characters, 
does  it  appear  that  Mother  Wells's 
was  what  is  commonly  understood 
by  a  house  of  ill-fame.  But  does  the 
absence  of  assignable  motive  justify 
us  in  rejecting  the  story  as  untrue  ? 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  criminal 
courts  know  well  how  slight  and  in- 
significant are  the  motives  which 
often  impel  men  to  the  most  terrible 
crimes.  Gleeson  Wilson  entered  the 
house  of  Mrs  Henrickson,  at  Liver- 
pool, apparently  with  no  other  inten- 
tion but  that  oi  pilfering  such  small 
articles  as  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  purloining  as  a  lodger ; 
but  before  ne  left  it  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  had  committed  four  of  the 
most  atrocious  murders  on  record. 
It  is  not  more  than  three  or  four 
years  since  two  boys,  returning  home 
from  their  work,  in  broad  daylight, 
in  the  middle  of  London,  were  met 
by  an  apparently  respectable  man 
driving  a  Whitcchapel  cart,  who  in- 
quired his  way  to  some  place  in 
toe  neighbourhood.  One  of  the 
boys  began  to  give  him  directions, 
when  he  asked  the  little  fellow  to 
get  into  the  cart,  and  show  him  the 
road.  Rejoicing  in  the  certainty  of 
a  ride,  and  the  hope  of  a  sixpence, 
the  poor  boy  got  into  the  cart,  and 
his  companion  went  home  to  tea. 
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He  was  never  again  seen  alive.  About 
six  weeks  afterwards,  his  body,  naked, 
in  a  state  of  the  most  extreme  ema- 
ciation, was  found  in  a  ditch  near 
Acton.  There  was  no  external  vio- 
lence. He  had  been  starved  to  death. 
The  police  exhausted  every  means 
that  ingenuity  could  suggest,  but  in 
vain.  No  traces  have  ever  been  disco- 
vered how,  why,  or  by  whom  this  ap- 
palling crime  was  committed;  nor 
has  any  motive  for  its  commission 
been,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  even 
suggested.  Had  Elizabeth  Canning 
died  in  the  house  of  Mother  Wells,  and 
her  body  been  thrown  into  a  ditch  in 
Enfield  marsh,  an  equally  impene- 
trable mystery  would  probably  have 
shrouded  her  fate. 

Highly  improbable  every  one  must 
admit  Canning's  story  to  be,  and  we 
must  therefore  look  with  the  most 
critical  caution  upon  the  confirmatory 
evidence,  before  we  permit  ourselves 
to  admit  its  truth.  That  confirma- 
tory evidence  divides  itself  into  two 
classes.  The  first  we  may  call  the 
circumstantial  confirmation,  derived 
from  its  coincidence  with  existing 
facts.  Such  is  the  coincidence  be- 
tween her  description  of  the  room 
and  its  contents  given  on  the  29th 
of  January,  with  the  condition  of  the 
room  actually  found  on  the  1st  of 
February.  Such,  too,  is  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  description  previously 
given  by  Canning  of  the  appearance  of 
the  woman  who  cut  off  her  stays  with 
the  gypsy.  This  confirmation  is  of 
course  weaker  or  stronger  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  tainted  by  or  free  from  pre- 
vious suggestions  from  other  persons. 
Thus  her  description  of  the  room, 
which  was  independent  of,  and  her 
description  of  the  gypsy,  which  was 
contradictory  to,  Scarratt's  sugges- 
tions, are  worthy  of  much  considera- 
tion; whilst  her  description  of  the 
fields  through  which  she  passed,  of 
the  tanyard  and  the  bridge,  given  in 
reply  to  his  suggestive  questions,  is 
of  little  or  no  value.  This  we  have  al- 
ready considered.  The  second  class 
is  the  extrinsic  confirmation  derived 
from  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and 
this  is  again  divided  into  that  which 
supports  Canning's  story,  and  that 
which  contradicts  the  alibi  set  up  by 
Squires. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  subdivisions, 
the  evidence  is  scanty,  but  valuable 
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as  far  as  it  goes.  The  keeper  of 
the  turnpike  gate  on  Stamford  Hill, 
about  three  miles  from  Moorfields, 
deposed  that,  one  evening  early  in 
January,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  he  heard  "something  of  a 
sobbing  crying  voice,"  coming  to- 
wards the  gate  from  the  direction  of 
London.  The  night  was  still  and 
dark,  but  as  the  noise  approached, 
he  saw  two  men  dragging  a  young 
woman  along.  They  lifted  her  over 
thestileby  thegate,and  one  of  the  men 
laughed  and  said  with  an  oath,  "How 
drunk  she  is  ! "  Supposing  this  to  be 
the  case,  and  that  the  woman  was  the 
wife  or  sister  of  one  of  the  men,  be- 
sides considering  that  he  was  single- 
handed,  he  did  not  interfere,  and  they 
passed  on  in  the  direction  of  Enfield. 
He  did  not  profess  to  identify  Can- 
ning, nor  to  fix  the  time  with  any 
greater  certainty  than  that  it  was 
the  beginning  of  January. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  her 
arrival  at  home,  Canning  said,  that 
soon  after  escaping  from  Mother 
Wells's,  she  asked  her  road  to  London. 
Thomas  Bennett  deponed,  that  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  January 
he  met  a  girl,  in  the  most  wretched 
and  pitiable  condition,  and  whose 
description  exactly  answered  to  Can- 
ning, about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
the  London  side  of  Mother  Wells's 
house  ;  that  she  asked  him  the  way 
to  London,  and  he  directed  her.  He 
fixed  the  date  by  other  circum- 
stances, and  said  that  when,  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  he  heard  of  Can- 
ning's escape,  he  exclaimed,  "  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  did  not  meet  the  young 
woman  near  this  place,  and  told  her 
the  way  to  London." 

Daniel  Dyer  and  Mary  Cobb  gave 
similar  evidence  as  to  having  met 
a  miserable  -  looking  girl  about  the 
same  time  and  place,  and  the  former 
spoke  with  some  confidence  to  Can- 
ning as  being  that  girl.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  other  witnesses 
merely  speak  to  general  similarity. 
But  this,  though  at  first  sight  it 
appears  to  detract  from  the  value  of 
their  testimony,  in  fact  adds  to  ita 
weight.  Had  they  not  been  giving 
truthful  evidence,  they  would  have 
made  little  scruple  in  swearing  posi- 
tively to  Canning  as  being  the  per- 
son they  saw. 

Is  it  then  likely  that  another  girl, 
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so  closely  answering  the  descrip- 
tion both  as  to  person  and  circum- 
stances (both  being  so  remarkable), 
should  have  been  dragged  by  two 
men  along  that  road  towards  Eu  field, 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  at  the 
beginning  of  January,  and  have  re- 
turned on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  ] 
Such  a  coincidence  appears  almost 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

Here  the  evidence  with  regard  to 
Canning  ends. 

To  meet  the  alibi  proved  by 
the  thirty-six  Abbotsbury  witnesses, 
twenty-six  En  field  witnesses  were 
called,  who  swore  that  they  had 
seen  Mary  Squires  at  Enfield  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  various  times 
during  the  latter  end  of  December 
and  beginning  of  January.  They 
swore  to  the  identity  of  Squires, 
whom  many  of  them  had  long 
known,  with  the  utmost  certainty  : 
they  gave  their  reasons,  some  good 
and  some  bad,  for  remembering  the 
time  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
Their  testimony  seems  to  be  in  all 
respects  equal,  and  in  some  superior, 
to  that  ot  the  witnesses  who  had 
proved  the  alibi. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  of  thirty-six  witnesses 
positively  swearing  that  a  particular 
person,  whom  they  well  knew,  was 
in  Dorsetshire  at  a  certain  time,  and 
twenty-six  other  witnesses  swearing 
that  the  same  person,  whom  they 
knew  equally  well,  was  at  the  same 
time  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  off, 
in  Middlesex !  What  are  we  to 
make  of  this  1  We  have  turned  it 
over  and  over,  looked  at  it  this  way 
and  that  way,  read  it  backwards  and 
forwards  and  upside  down,  and  there 
it  remains,  puzzling  us  like  a  horrid 
incubus  or  [incomprehensible  night- 
mare. Is  any  faith  to  be  placed  in 
human  testimony  ?  Read  the  evi- 
dence on  one  side,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  refuse  our  assent  to  it.  Read 
that  on  the  other,  and  it  is  equally 
conclusive.  The  alibi  and  the  ibi 
are  each  supported  by  a  train  of  evi- 
dence which  appears  irresistible. 

The  Recorder  told  the  jury  that  if 
they  believed  the  Enfield  witnesses, 
the  Abbotsbury  witnesses  must  be 
wilfully  perjured ;  but  he  forgot  to 
add,  that  if  they  believed  the  Ab- 
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botsbury  witnesses,  an  equally  un- 
pleasant consequence  followed  as  to 
the  Enfield  witnesses. 

The  verdict  of  the  iury  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  case.  They 
found  that  Canning  was  "  guilty  of 
perjury, but  not  wilful  and  corrupt" 

This  verdict  was  of  course  an 
acquittal,  but  the  Recorder  refused 
to  receive  it ;  whereupon  the  jury 
"  turned  their  backs  upon  them- 
selves," and  having  first  declared  on 
their  oaths  that  she  was  not  guilty  of 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  declared 
on  the  same  oaths  that  she  was. 
And  to  complete  the  mass  of  absurd- 
ity and  contradiction,  some  of  the 
jury  afterwards  made  an  affidavit 
that  they  believed  Canning's  story 
in  the  main,  but  found  her  guilty 
because  they  thought  there  was  some 
discrepancy  as  to  the  day  on  which 
she  had  exhausted  her  pitcher  of 
water. 

Of  the  court,  which,  as  then  con- 
stituted, consisted  of  a  mixed  body 
of  judges  and  city  magistrates,  nine 
members  were  for  condemning  the 
prisoner  to  transportation  for  seven 
years,  and  eight  for  inflicting  only  a 
short  period  of  imprisonment,  so 
evenly  were  opinions  divided.  She 
was  accordingly  transported.  The 
sympathy  and  compassion  which  had 
been  excited  by  ner  case  did  not 
cease.  A  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  collected  for  her.  After  the 
termination  of  her  sentence  she  re- 
turned to  England,  and  the  last 
notice  we  find  of  her  is  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  contained  in  the  Annual 
Register  for  1761,  p.  179  :  "  Eliza- 
beth Canning  is  arrived  in  England, 
and  received  a  legacy  of  £500,  left 
her  three  years  ago  by  an  old  lady  of 
Newington-green."  Wells  returned 
to  Eufield,  where  she  died,  as  appears 
by  the  parish  register,  on  the  5th 
of  October  1763.  What  became  of 
the  gypsy  we  know  not.  Thus  ends 
the  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning — a 
case  eminently  fitted  to  give  occasion 
to  the  warmest,  most  eager,  and 
most  confident  partisanship,  inas- 
much as  it  is  almost  impossible,  after 
the  coolest  and  most  deliberate  ex- 
amination, to  say  to  which  side  the 
balance  of  evidence  inclines. 
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WELLINGTON'S  CAREER.— PART  n. 


THE  operations  of  Suchet's  army 
in  the  east  of  Spain,  which,  had  it 
supported  the  others,  might  have 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  campaign 
and  the  result  of  the  war,  produced 
only  an  indirect  effect  on  the  plans 
and  movements  of  Wellington.  Im- 
portant in  a  narrative  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  those  operations  are,  in  an 
account  of  Wellington's  career,  to  be 
noticed  only  as  a  disturbing  cause, 
and  may  therefore  be  but  briefly  al- 
luded to. 

Suchet's  army,  not  based  like  the 
others  on  the  western  Pyrenees,  com- 
municated with  France  by  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  range.  To  co- 
ver the  great  coast-road,  on  which 
he  chiefly  depended,  he  garrisoned 
numerous  fortified  places  on  the  east 
coast,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  city 
of  Valencia,  behind  which  his  mov- 
able columns  maintained  his  autho- 
rity in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Ar- 
ragon,  thus  completing  the  French 
hold  on  the  country  from  east  to  west. 
Opposed  to  him  were  the  Spanish 
armies  of  Elio  and  Del  Parque,  and 
the  Anglo  -  Sicilian  forces  assem- 
bled at  Alicant.  The  part  which 
Wellington  had  enjoined  these  armies 
to  play  was  by  no  means  to  fight 
pitched  battles,  but  to  manoeuvre  so 
as  to  prevent  Suchet  from  aiding 
Soult.  An  expedition  against  the 
French  communications  at  Tarra- 
gona failed,  and  Suchet  seemed  se- 
cure of  maintaining  his  grasp  on  the 
eastern  provinces,  when  the  victory 
of  Vittoria,  uncovering  his  right, 
obliged  him  to  fall  back  behind  the 
Ebro.  He  had  now  to  decide  whether, 
abandoning  for  a  time  his  present 
theatre  of  action,  he  would  co-ope- 
rate with  Soult  against  Wellington, 
or  whether  he  would  continue  to 
operate  independently.  He  chose 
tne  latter  course,  for  the  political 
reason  that  he  wished  to  influence 
the  general  negotiation  in  Germany 
by  an  appearance  of  extensive  autho- 
rity in  Spain.  He  therefore  left  gar- 
risons in  those  provinces,  and  in- 
ntead  of  taking  the  pressure  off  Soult 
by  threatening  Wellington's  right, 
continued  to  conduct  isolated  opera- 
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tions  against  the  Allies  in  Catalonia. 
Thus  Wellington's  designs  against 
Soult  were  disturbed  only  by  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  a  possible 
co-operation  of  Suchet,  which  never 
took  place. 

The  Western  Pyrenees,  whose  sum- 
mits rose  like  a  rampart  in  front  of 
the  Allies,  and  amid  whose  shelter- 
ing valleys  the  beaten  army  of  Vit- 
toria was  recovering  its  order  and 
spirit,  is  thus  still  the  centre  of  inte- 
rest. The  command  of  that  army 
had  just  been  transferred  to  abler 
hands.  Soult,  who,  at  the  outset  of 
the  campaign,  had  been  removed 
from  Andalucia  to  Germany,  because 
of  the  disagreement  between  him 
and  the  King,  was  sent  by  Napoleon 
to  retrieve  the  misfortunes  of  Joseph 
and  Jourdan,  who  were  recalled  to 
France. 

The  two  advanced  posts  of  this 
army  were  at  the  fortresses  of  St 
Sebastian  and  Pampeluna.  It  was 
necessary  for  Wellington  to  take 
those  places  before  advancing  into  the 
mountains.  He  saw,  at  the  political 
juncture  which  followed  Napoleon's 
victories  at  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  the 
likelihood  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
Peninsular  army,  and  the  re-embark- 
ation of  the  English  troops.  A  con- 
venient harbour  was  therefore  indis- 
pensable, and  it  thus  became  neces- 
sary to  take  St  Sebastian,  the  only 
suitable  one  afforded  by  the  coast. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  take  it  be- 
fore winter  should  render  that  stormy 
coast  precarious  of  access.  He  there- 
fore cast  the  weight  of  his  siege  re- 
sources upon  that  fortress,  while 
Pampeluna,  which,  though  also  ne- 
cessary for  the  security  of  his  right, 
was  not  of  such  urgent  importance 
as  St  Sebastian,  was  blockaded  by 
the  Spaniards.  To  cover  these  ope- 
rations, Wellington's  line  was  pushed 
forward  between  them  towards  the 
passes  from  Fuentarabia  to  Ronces- 
valles.  A  reconnoissance  which  Well- 
ington had  made  with  great  per- 
sonal exertion,  in  three  days,  of  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Western  Py- 
renees, had  satisfied  him  that,  after 
securing  the  two  fortresses,  he  might 
2Q 
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take  up  a  defensive  position  as  strong 
as  that  which  he  formerly  occupied 
in  Portugal. 

Soult,  full  of  vigour  and  invention, 
sought  to  turn  the  advantages  which 
he  possessed  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  armies  to  the  best  account. 
The  Allies  were  for  the  present  re- 
stricted to  the  defensive ;  they  were 
widely  spread ;  the  communications 
along  their  front  were  difficult  and 
precarious  ;  and  the  district  in  their 
rear  afforded  no  good  defensive  posi- 
tion. He,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
excellent  roads,  and  his  movements 
being  screened  by  the  mountains, 
could  easily  concentrate  on  any  point. 
While  Wellington  expected  an  attack 
on  his  left  directed  against  the  force 
investing  St  Sebastian,  the  French 
marshal,  leaving  a  corps  in  observa- 
tion on  that  side,  suddenly  concen- 
trated on  the  allied  right.  His 
design  was  to  throw  his  whole  weight 
on  the  right  wing,  isolated  from  the 
centre  by  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  to  relieve  Pampeluna ; 
and,  passing  along  the  rear  of  the 
Allies,  to  attack  their  divisions  in 
detail  as  they  descended  the  hills  ; 
then,  finally,  in  conjunction  with  the 
corps  of  observation  advancing  by  the 
coast,  to  assail  the  English  left  wing 
at  St  Sebastian.  He  would  thus 
cover  the  line  into  France,  and  connect 
himself  with  Suchet,  besides  the  other 
advantages  which  he  pr  raised  him- 
self in  battle. 

Along  the  deep  dev'uus  valleys  of 
those  great  mountains  the  French 
columns  wound,  hidden  by  a  mist, 
till  they  touched  the  English  out- 
posts. Then  from  pinnacle  to  pin- 
nacle for  miles  spread  the  musketry, 
marking  the  receding  line  of  the  Allies, 
who,  overpowered  by  numbers,  at  last 
fell  back,  followed  by  Soult  down  the 
long  valley  leading  upon  Pampeluna, 
till  Picton,  lining  a  strong  position, 
arrested  his  march.  Wellington  was 
then  far  away  at  the  centre  of  his 
army.  Riding  at  full  speed  for  the 
point  of  attack,  he  marked,  as  he 
passed,  the  changing  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  despatched  orders  for  new  com- 
binations, till,  alone,  he  galloped 
into  the  ranks  of  his  .assailed  right 
wing,  where  the  cheer  that  hailed  his 
presence  swelled  along  the  line  from 
left  to  right.  He  reined  up  on  a 


lofty  ridge,  from  whence,  across  the 
deep  narrow  valley  of  Sorauren,  he 
saw,  on  the  opposing  height,  the 
French  marshal,  so  near  that  his 
features  could  be  distinguishd.  "Yon- 
der," said  Wellington,  "is  a  great 
commander,  but  be  is  cautious,  and 
will  delay  his  attack  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  these  cheers  ;  that  will  give 
time  for  the  sixth  division  to  arrive, 
and  I  shall  beat  him."  In  fact,  Soult 
did  suspend  his  attack,  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  the  allies  that  he  did, 
for  he  was,  at  the  moment,  greatly 
superior ;  and  had  he"  forced  his  way 
to  Pampeluna,  his  plan  of  campaign 
would  have  had  great  chances  of 
success. 

During  the  pause,  the  divisions  of 
the  British  centre  were  descending 
the  passes  of  the  mountains  which 
separated  them  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  they  arrived  in  time  to 
meet  the  attack.  Soult,  after  a  fierce 
struggle,  was  repulsed,  and  finding 
his  original  plan  foiled,  and  his 
enemies  growing  stronger  in  his 
path,  he  made  a  sudden  movement 
to  his  right  to  turn  the  left  of  the 
English,  and  cut  them  off  from  their 
left  wing  at  St  Sebastian.  But  Well- 
ington in  a  moment  perceived  and 
baffled  the  design.  The  French  force 
left  to  cover  the  movement  was  at- 
tacked by  the  mass  of  the  Allies, 
routed  with  great  loss,  and  driven 
apart  from  the  main  body,  while  the 
victorious  troops,  pushing  into  the 
interval,  threatened  to  bar  Soult's 
retreat  into  France.  There  was  a 
moment,  at  this  period  of  the  cam- 
paign, when  Soult,  imagining  himself 
beyond  immediate  pursuit,  paused 
a  while  to  rest  his  harassed  troops 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bidassoa,  while 
Wellington,  looking  down  unseen 
from  behind  a  rock  upon  their 
fancied  security,  directed  the  march 
of  his  divisions  upon  various  points 
so  as  to  form  a  network  from  which 
there  should  be  no  escape.  But  just 
then  three  English  soldiers  in  search 
of  plunder  entered  the  valley ;  a 
French  cavalry  patrol  captured  and 
conveyed  them  to  Soult ;  and  in  half 
an  hour  the  marshal  resumed  his 
march  and  broke  through  the  toils, 
succeeding,  indeed,  in  effecting  a  re- 
treat, but  with  immense  losses  in 
men  and  baggage.  Such  was  the 
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result  of  the  great  marshal's  well- con- 
ceived attempt  to  outmanoeuvre  his 
bold  and  wary  adversary. 

St  Sebastian,  in  spite  of  another 
action  which  Soult  ventured  for  its 
relief  at  San  Marcial,  fell,  and  Well- 
ington, with  his  base  thus  secured, 
at  length  agreed  to  strengthen  the 
combination  against  Napoleon  by  in- 
vading the  French  soil.  He  there- 
fore, in  a  series  of  skilful  operations, 
effected  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa, 
the  first  of  the  great  Pyrenean  streams 
which  pour  from  the  mountains  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  On  the  fall  of 
Pampeluna  he  resumed  his  advance, 
passed  the  Nive,  Nivelle,  and  Adour, 
and  finished  the  operations  of  the 
year  by  cutting  Soult  from  Bayonne 
and  blockading  that  fortress. 

Notwithstanding  the  proofs  of  ca- 
pacity and  judgment,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  blindest,  which  he  had 
given  in  his  previous  career,  Well- 
ington was,  during  the  campaigns 
in  the  Pyrenees  and  south  of  France, 
no  less  embarrassed  by  those  who 
should  have  assisted  him  than  at 
the  outset  of  the  war.  The  Portu- 
guese still  left  their  troops  unpaid 
and  unprovided.  The  Spaniards, 
giving  way  to  the  envy  and  jealousy 
excited  by  the  remarkable  contrast 
which  his  successes  afforded  to  the 
proceedings  of  their  own  generals, 
actually  placed  his  hospitals,  and 
the  ships  on  which  he  depended 
for  his  supplies,  in  quarantine.  Im- 
mediately on  entering 'France,  the 
Spanish  troops,  eager  for  reprisals 
on  the  nation  that  had  so  long  op- 
pressed their  own,  committed  such 
depredations  and  outrages  that,  after 
vainly  trying  to  restrain  them  by 
severity  and  example,  he  sent  them 
back  into  Spain.  There  is  hardly  a 
general  named  in  history  who,  at 
such  a  crisis,  would,  for  such  a 
scruple,  so  have  weakened  his  force. 
But  besides  his  sense  of  justice  and 
his  humanity,  his  far-seeing  policy 
also  led  him  to  protect  the  French 
population.  The  result  was,  that  the 
peasantry,  with  their  cattle  and 
effects,  took  refuge  within  his  lines 
from  the  violence  of  their  own 
countrymen,  supplied  him  with  pro- 
visions and  information,  and  were 
ready  to  declare  for  the  Bourbons 
against  Buonaparte.  French  villagers 
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returned  to  their  homes  when  they 
were  occupied  by  the  English,  from 
which  they  had  fled  when  they  were 
occupied  by  the  French.  The  embar- 
rassments which  the  feeling  of  the 
people  occasioned  to  his  adversary 
in  some  measure  counterbalanced  the 
absence  of  the  Spanish  troops,  which, 
however,  was  of  grievous  detriment 
to  his  plans. 

Lastly,  Wellington  had  to  contend 
with  obstacles  raised  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  home.  They  would  not 
sanction  his  measures  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  payment  of  his  army  • 
they  interfered  with  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign, hampered  him  by  dividing 
the  command  of  the  naval  force  on 
which  he  depended  for  supply,  and 
even  talked  of  transferring  him  and 
his  troops  from  France,  to  play  a 
subordinate  part  with  the  allied 
armies  in  Germany. 

It  was  amid  the  distractions  of  re- 
monstrating with  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  governments,  advising 
his  own,  providing  for  the  supply  of 
all  the  allied  forces,  bringing  the 
Spaniards  to  acknowledge  discipline, 
and  conciliating  the  Basque  and 
Bearnese  peasants,  that  he  combined 
and  executed  the  movements  which 
conducted  him  to  Toulouse.  He  had 
been  throughout  the  campaign  su- 
perior in  numbers  by  a  third  to  the 
French  army  opposing  him,  up  to  his 
arrival  at  Bayonne.  But  the  main 
body  of  an  advancing  army  in  an 
enemy's  country  necessarily  grows 
weaker,  because  it  must  place  de- 
tachments to  guard  all  important 
exposed  points  of  its  communica- 
tions, and  because  the  forces  em- 
ployed in  besieging  or  blockading 
places  must  be  much  larger  than  the 
garrisons.  Soult  had  left  thirteen 
thousand  men  in  Bayonne,  and  forty 
thousand  were  required  to  blockade 
them.  During  the  series  of  critical 
movements  and  vigorous  attacks,  in 
which  Soult  was  pushed  back  through 
Beam  and  Gascony  into  Languedoc, 
the  inequality  of  numbers  was  there- 
fore constantly  diminishing.  Well- 
ington fought  at  Orthez,  gaining  a 
brilliant  battle,  with  nearly  equal 
numbers — and  the  force  with  which 
he  attacked  at  Toulouse  was  inferior 
to  that  with  which  Soult  defended  the 
position.  The  French  were  forced 
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back ;  Wellington  entered  the  city, 
where  he  found  the  statues  of  Buona- 
parte overthrown,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants clamorous  for  the  Bourbons. 
The  armies  were  about  to  close 
again  in  fight,  when  the  news,  which 
ought  to  have  arrived  before  the  bat- 
tle, came  that  Napoleon  had  abdi- 
cated. Eight  thousand  men  had 
thus  fallen  absolutely  in  vaiu.  Each 
general  has  been  accused  separately 
of  fighting  the  battle  when  he  knew 
of  the  abdication ;  a  piece  of  sangui- 
nary folly  of  which  each  was  guilt- 
less and  incapable.  This  was  the 
closing  scene  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
Measures  were  immediately  taken  to 
withdraw  the  army,  and  Wellington, 
now  raised  to  a  dukedom,  was  called 
to  Paris  to  deliberate  with  the  allied 
sovereigns. 

Such  is  the  victorious  career  which 
has  been  depicted  in  the  accurate, 
trenchant,  glowing  narrative  of  the 
great  soldier-historian  Napier;  in 
the  vivid  battle-scenes  of  Alison  ;  in 
that  remarkable  series  of  writings, 
not  the  least  of  his  great  public 
labours,  the  Despatches  of  Welling- 
ton ;  and  which  lastly,  after  diligent 
comparison  of  these  as  well  as  au- 
thorities on  the  other  side,  is  now 
reproduced  with  excellent  effect  in 
the  work  which  we  have  specially 
under  review.  No  book  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  affords  such  a 
clear,  impartial,  discriminating  view 
of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
great  soldier  in  whose  fame  all 
Englishmen  feel  so  deep  an  i  nterest. 
That  interest,  we  believe,  will  grow 
deeper  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Still 
too  near  us  to  be  viewed  in  its  just 
proportion,  the  career  of  Wellington 
will  gradually  settle  into  outlines  of 
singular  dramatic  unity  and  com- 
pleteness. It  is  a  common  complaint 
with  writers  of  works  of  imagination, 
that  the  transactions  of  modern  times 
afford  no  great  themes  for  epic  or 
dramatic  treatment.  But  hereafter, 
when  ages  shall  have  done  their 
hallowing  work,  and  when  the  pre- 
sent generations  of  men  shall  have  be- 
come as  remote  as  the  early  Greeks 
or-  the  founders  of  Rome  are  to  us, 
it  may  be  found  that,  in  the  range  of 
poetry,  there  does  not  exist  an  epic 
the  foundations  of  which  are  better 
shaped  for  artistic  purposes  than  the 
story  of  Wellington's  struggle  with 
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Napoleon's  power.  Touched  by  the 
finger  of  time,  recast  in  the  brain  of 
a  poet,  matters  not  essential  sup- 
pressed or  subdued,  its  scenes  forci- 
bly conceived  and  forcibly  rendered  ; 
viewed  from  such  a  point,  we  know 
not  where  to  look,  in  fact  or  fiction, 
for  an  historic  drama  grander  in 
theme,  or  more  distinguished  for 
gradual  development,  variety,  and 
interest  increasing  to  the  close.  It 
commences  with  the  sense  of  op- 
pression and  doom  produced  by  the 
predominance  of  Napoleon's  dark 
spirit  over  the  civilised,  world — land- 
marks submerged,  nations  crushed, 
all  trembling  before  a  malign  resist- 
less influence,  such  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  world  used  to  figure 
as  an  inscrutable  devouring  monster, 
charged  by  an  offended  deity  with  a 
mission  of  vengeance  against  man- 
kind. Almost  unnoticed,  he  who  is 
to  be  the  deliverer  of  nations  appears 
on  the  scene  ;  but  he  attracts  atten- 
tion by  his  first  feat  of  arms  on  the 
Douro,  and  fixes  it  by  his  victory  of 
Talavera.  In  him  the  interest  is  to 
centre — he  must  do  his  work  alone 
— and  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  divided  councils  of  the  Portu- 
guese, serve  but  to  show  the  self- 
reliance  and  indomitable  nature  of 
the  man  for  whom  admiration  is  pre- 
sently mingled  with  respect.  No 
scene  in  Dante  can  be  deeper  in 
poetic  gloom  than  the  devastation 
of  Portugal ;  a  scared  and  ruined 
people  flying  (to  use  one  of  Dante's 
own  expressions),  "  like  frogs  before 
a  serpent,"  behind  the  protecting 
power  which  pauses  to  deal  a  terri- 
ble blow  before  retiring  within  its 
stronghold ;  while  the  confusion  of 
the  pursuer,  as,  pressing  on,  he 
suddenly  sees  the  barrier  in  his 
path,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  dramatic  effects.  The  tide  of  war 
that  encompassed  the  ramparts  ebbs 
slowly,  and  Portugal  is  free — one  step 
is  accomplished  —  but  the  chances 
against  the  hero's  success  are  still  so 
tremendous  that  it  seems  as  if  all  his 
striving  will  but  gild  his  destruction. 
Then,  as  if  rising  in  blackness  against 
an  horizon  of  dusky  fire,  appear  the 
scenes  of  Rodrigo  and  Baaajos — 
the  cannonade,  the  rush  by  night,  the 
storm,  with  its  heroism  and  carnage 
lit  by  flashes.  Bril  liantly  contrasting 
with  these  scenes  are  the  advance 
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into  Spain,  the  great  victory  of  Sala- 
manca, and  the  entry  into  Madrid. 
But  this  is  only  a  promise  of  success — 
again  the  hostile  armies  close  round, 
and  the  hero,  though  victorious,  must 
retire  outnumbered.  And  now  from 
afar  come  rumours  of  disaster  to  the 
great  foe,  who,  unseen,  has  been  felt 
throughout  like  a  predominating  fate 
— and  there  are  glimpses  of  snowy 
wastes,  a  ruined  host,  and  a  flying 
chief.  The  enemy  draw  together  for 
a  last  stand  in  Spain  —  there  is  a 
march  against  them — a  victory ;  and 
their  headlong  flight  is  followed  by 
the  retributive  invasion  of  France, 
where  stroke  still  follows  stroke  till 
the  great  hostile  power  is  over- 
thrown, and  the  ovation  of  the  hero 
brings  the  drama  towards  its  crown- 
ing scene  and  triumphant  close. 

In  his  life  of  toil  and  watchfulness 
there  came  a  brilliant  pause  between 
Toulouse  and  Waterloo,  in  which  he 
returned  to  England  ;  —  a  kind  of 
harvest-home,  when,  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  being  past,  he  could 
rest  awhile  and  wipe  his  brow  and 
count  his  sheaves.  Five  years  before, 
he  had  left  home  a  young  general 
who  had  received  knighthood  for  his 
victories  in  a  remote  province.  He 
came  back  the  greatest  actor  left  on 
the  stage  by  the  course  of  the  greatest 
events  of  modern  times.  He  heard 
himself  saluted  by  a  succession  of 
titles  which,  a  short  time  before, 
would  have  seemed  as  fabulous  as 
those  with  which  the  witches  greeted 
the  victorious  thane  on  the  blasted 
heath.  He  had  run  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  peerage  at  a  breath.  In 
the  Lords  he  was  saluted  at  once  as 
Baron,  Viscount,  Earl,  Marquess,  and 
Duke.  The  same  Commons  that  had 
kept  so  critical  and  grudging  a  watch 
oh  his  career,  sent  a  deputation  to 
wait  on  him  ;  and  when  he  thanked 
the  House,  the  Speaker,  in  reply, 
uttered  a  tribute,  one  of  the  finest, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  truest,  that  ever 
saluted  the  ears  of  a  successful  mortal. 

But  there  was  still,  after  all  the 
achievements  and  all  the  rewards, 
one  crowning  act  in  store  to  complete 
the  romance  of  his  life.  The  extra- 
ordinary being  whose  power  he  had 
striven  with  and  helped  to  overthrow, 
had  never  actually  measured  strength 
with  him.  These  preparatory  acts 
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had  cleared  the  lists  for  the  final  en- 
counter of  the  champions. 

In  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which 
met  on  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  to 
settle  the  confusions  of  Europe,  the 
Prince  Regent  of  England  had  at 
first  been  represented  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  On  the  return  of  that  pleni- 
potentiary, the  Duke  succeeded  him 
at  the  Congress.  But  before  his  ar- 
rival, the  distribution  of  territory,  in- 
tended to  form  an  effectual  barrier 
to  French  encroachments,  had  been 
made.  Belgium  and  Holland  were 
cemented  into  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  and,  with  the  Rhenish, 
provinces  of  Prussia,  closed  the  open 
road  to  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine, 
the  possession  of  which  would  make 
France  an  overmatch  for  Europe, 
Austria  was  secured  in  Lombardy, 
and  between  her  and  France  Sardinia 
held,  with  Savoy  and  Nice,  the  great 
passes  of  the  Alps.  But  the  interests 
of  the  public  had  not  been  the  sole 
topics  discussed  in  their  councils. 
The  combatants,  still  breathless  and 
bleeding  from  the  struggle,  snarled 
over  the  prey  which  they  had  just 
compelled  the  common  enemy  to 
abandon.  Unsoftened  by  calamity, 
unappeased  by  recent  success,  Prussia 
extended  her  clutch  towards  Saxony, 
while  Russia  growled  over  the  welL- 
inumbled  bone  of  Poland.  The  west- 
ern powers— England,  France,  and 
Austria — were  on  the  point  of  form- 
ing, in  self-defence,  a  league  against 
the  two  northern  monopolists,  when 
a  common  peril  once  more  united 
them.  Buonaparte  had  escaped  from 
Elba, 

Though  the  Allies  had  an  immense 
preponderance  of  troops,  these  were 
not  immediately  available.  The  Rus- 
sian army  was  in  Poland,  the  Aus- 
trian in  Lombardy  contending  with 
Murat.  Long  marches  lay  between 
them  and  the  French  frontier.  To 
meet  the  first  shock,  the  only  troops 
ready  were  the  army  with  which 
Prussia  had  garrisoned  her  recently 
acquired  Rhenish  provinces,  and  the 
motley  force  of  English,  Belgians, 
Dutch,  Brunswickers,  and  Hanover- 
ians, who  occupied  Belgium.  Upon 
them  Napoleon's  rush  would  be  made, 
because  he  might  hope  to  defeat  and 
scatter  them  while  they  were  yet  un- 
supported, and  then  to  place  between 
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him  and  his  other  foes  the  mighty 
dbstacle  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Alps 
to  the  sea.  That  is  the  dream  of 
every  ambitious  French  monarch, 
and  its  realisation  would  enable  him 
who  realises  it  to  give  laws  to  the 
world. 

The  Powers  concerned  were  una- 
nimous that  the  man  to  meet  the 
attack  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  accordingly  repaired  at  once  to 
Belgium,  and  fronted  the  terrible  foe 
that  was  again  converting  France 
into  one  vast  arsenal  and  camp.  The 
absurd  Bourbon  government,  which 
in  its  misfortunes  had,  as  Talleyrand 
said,  learnt  nothing  as  it  had  forgot- 
ten nothing,  and  which  had  occupied 
itself  chiefly,  during  the  past  year,  in 
measures  of  retaliation  and  persecu- 
tion, had  vanished  before  the  sound 
of  his  name  like  a  spectre  at  cock- 
crow. Again  he  summoned  round 
him  the  disbanded  soldiers  who  had 
made  the  Empire  so  powerful — again 
he  called  on  France  to  lay  aside  all 
peaceful  works,  and  to  think  only  of 
burnishing  her  rusted  arms,  and  re- 
trieving her  lost  glory.  Taking  up 
the  broken  threads  of  his  adminis- 
tration, he  sent  his  electric  energies 
to  animate  every  department,  and 
the  resources  of  that  great  nation 
were  all  directed  to  the  one  object  of 
equipping  and  supplying  the  myriads 
of  soldiers  that  stept  forth  at  his 
call.  Then,  stretching  a  cordon  of 
troops  to  guard  the  eastern  frontier, 
he  prepared  to  direct  the  mass  of  his 
veterans  upon  the  theatre  of  war. 

That  theatre,  the  boundary  of  which 
extended  from  Liege  to  the  sea,  the 
Allies  sought  to  guard.  The  Prus- 
sians took  the  line  of  the  Meuse  and 
Sambre  to  beyond  Charleroi,  Blucher's 
headquarters  being  at  Namur.  The 
Anglo-Belgians  extended  from  the 
Prussian  right  to  beyond  the  Scheldt. 
At  any  point  the  enemy  might  break 
in — it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
guard  all,  and  yet  to  preserve  the 
power  of  concentration.  The  per- 
plexities of  the  allied  generals  were 
enormously  increased  from  this  cir- 
cumstance", viz.,  that  the  English 
were  supplied  from  Ostend  and  Ant- 
werp— the  Prussians  from  Cologne 
and  the  Rhine — and  that,  pivoted  on 
these  divergent  lines,  they  must  unite 
to  cover  Brussels.  Each,  of  course, 
must  cover  his  own  line  besides 
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covering  Brussels ;  hence  the  wide 
extension  which  it  was  so  difficult  to 
render  compatible  with  facility  of 
concentration. 

Three  great  roads  lead  from  French 
fortresses  across  the  Belgian  frontier 
upon  Brussels— theroadsof  Charleroi, 
Mons,  and  Tournay.  The  Charleroi 
road  was  guarded  only  by  troops. 
Tournay  and  Mous,  famous  fortresses 
in  the  old  Netherland  wars,  had 
been  demolished  by  the  revolutionary 
armies,  but  were  now  put  by  the 
Duke  in  a  state  to  offer  some  resist- 
ance. It  was  not  likely  that  Napo- 
leon would  advance  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Meuse.  The  probabili- 
ties lay  between  the  centre  and  the 
Duke's  right— that  is,  the  road  by 
Charleroi,  or  those  of  Mons  and  Tour- 
nay.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Duke 
was  persuaded  that  Napoleon  would 
attack  by  the  latter  roads,  and  that 
the  Duke  was  wrong.  In  that  view 
he  posted  most  of  the  English  troops 
towards  the  right;  the  cavalry  also 
were  far  in  that  direction  ;  the  Dutch 
and  Belgians  were  on  the  left  to- 
wards the  Prussians;  and  the  reserves 
remained  around  Brussels.  The  Duke 
continued  fixed  in  the  idea  that  the  al- 
lied right  was  the  proper  line  for  Napo- 
leon to  attack  by,  not  only  through- 
out the  campaign,  but  throughout 
his  life.  In  a  memorandum  which 
he  wrote  many  years  after  on  a 
foreign  general's  narrative  of  the 
campaign,  he  refers  to  his  opinion 
formed  at  the  time  as  still  unchanged. 
As  his  arrangements  were  greatly 
influenced  by  his  opinion,  it  becomes 
important  and  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  merits  of  the  course  which 
Napoleon  did  adopt  with  that  which 
the  Duke  thought  he  ought  to  have 
adopted,  so  far  as  existing  means 
admit  of;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Duke,  in  affirming 
and  reiterating  his  opinion,  did  not 
support  it  by  stating  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rested. 

In  advancing  by  Mons  or  Tournay, 
as  the  Duke  expected  he  would  ad- 
vance, Napoleon  must  either  have 
taken  those  places,  as  well  as  Ath,  or 
have  detached  from  his  army  troops  to 
mask  them,  which,  with  his  inferior 
numbers,  was  a  serious  consideration. 
He  would  have  found  there  the  prin- 
cipal strength  of  the  English  ready 
to  retard  his  advance  till  the  Prus- 
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sians  could  join  them  for  the  deci- 
sive battle.  If  defeated  in  that  bat- 
tle, and  outflanked  towards  France, 
he  might  possibly  be  driven  back 
upon  the  sea-coast.  The  sole  advan- 
tage which  he  could  promise  himself 
would  be  the  threatening  of  the 
Duke's  communications.  But  he 
could  threaten  these  only  by  imperil- 
ling his  own,  and  he  could  not  ex- 
pect, in  that  case,  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  Allies,  any  more  than 
he  prevented  it  at  Waterloo,  to 
reach  which  point  Blucher  exposed 
his  own  communications  to  Grouchy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Charleroi 
road,  by  which  the  Duke  did  not 
expect  him,  was  the  most  direct  to 
Brussels.  No  fortresses  existed  on 
it.  The  union  of  the  English  left 
and  the  Prussian  right  was,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  country  at  the 
point  of  junction,  weak  and  preca- 
rious. By  attacking  there  he  would 
separate  the  two  armies  before  they 
could  collect,  and,  destroying  the 
communication  between  them,  could 
direct  his  mass  against  either  at 
pleasure,  when,  being  stronger  than 
either  singly,  he  might  expect  vic- 
tory ;  while,  if  defeated,  his  line  back 
to  France  was  still  open.  Lastly, 
the  immediate  successes  he  might 
reasonably  anticipate  would  open 
the  road  to  Brussels,  the  political 
advantages  of  the  possession  of 
which  city  were  incalculable.  Com- 
paring, then,  the  respective  advan- 
tages of  these  different  courses,  and 
seeing,  moreover,  that  the  latter  was 
the  one  which  Napoleon  chose,  we 
must  believe  the  Duke  in  error.  At 
any  rate,  when  Napoleon  had  once 
decided  to  operate  by  the  centre,  the 
most  fortunate  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen for  him  was  that  the  Duke 
should  persist  in  expecting  him  on 
the  right,  and  so  far  fortune  favoured 
the  Emperor. 

Having  formed  his  resolution, 
Napoleon  took  measures  to  conceal 
to  the  last  moment  its  execution. 
He  marched  national  guards  into 
the  fortresses,  thus  setting  free  the 
regular  troops,  tripled  the  line  of 
sentries  along  the  frontier,  forbade 
all  passing  of  the  boundary  on  pain 
of  death,  and  behind  the  veil  thus 
extended,  concentrated  his  army  in 
three  columns  close  to  the  Sambre. 


These  movements  were  not  entirely 
unnoticed;  cavalry  officers  beyond 
the  river  saw  and  reported  the  march 
of  troops,  and  the  direction  in  which 
they  moved  ;  but  no  change  took 
place  in  the  disposition  of  the  Allies. 
The  Duke  still  expected  the  attack 
on  the  right,  and  what  he  appears 
most  to  have  feared  was  to  make  a 
•  false  movement ;  that  is,  being  in- 
duced to  move  his  troops  on  a  point 
when  the  real  peril  lay  elsewhere. 
It  would  seem  as  if  his  pertinacity 
might  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  some  secret  information  had 
biassed  his  judgment,  though  the 
evidence  of  Lord  Ellesmere  is  quoted 
by  Brialmont  to  the  contrary.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  Allies,  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  June,  remained 
distributed  as  before,  while  a  few 
miles  distant  from  their  centre,  ani- 
mated by  one  of  those  addresses  which 
made  every  Frenchman  believe  him- 
self an  Achilles,  the  French  army 
bivouacked  around  its  Emperor. 

At  daybreak  the  Prussian  cavalry 
beyond  the  Sambre  came  galloping 
in  across  the  fords  and  bridges,  an- 
nouncing the  march  of  the  enemy's 
columns.  Sending  to  apprise  the 
generals,  the  good  soldier  Zieten 
collected  his  corps  cFarmee,  and  fell 
back  fighting  along  the  great  paved 
road  that  leads  from  the  river  upon 
the  town  of  Fleurus,  making  good 
each  advantage  of  ground,  but  at 
that  expense  of  men  which  inferior 
numbers  suffer  in  opposing  the  ad- 
vance of  a  determined  enemy.  Napo- 
leon followed  him  with  his  main 
body,  and  while  Zieten's  Prussians 
lay  down  near  the  field  of  Ligny, 
towards  which  Blucher's  other  corps 
were  hastening,  the  French  bivou- 
acked in  long  and  loose  array,  ex- 
tending from  before  Fleurus  back- 
wards to  the  banks  of  the  Sambre, 

About  three  o'clock  that  afternoon 
the  Duke  had  been  apprised  of  Na- 
poleon's advance,  though,  as  the  dis- 
tance from  Charleroi  to  Brussels  is 
only  thirty  miles,  he  should  have 
known  of  it  long  before.  He  then 
issued  orders  for  the  army  to  con- 
centrate, not  on  Quatre  Bras,  but  on 
Nivelles,  seven  miles  to  his  own 
right  of  the  road  from  Charleroi  to 
Brussels.  This  singular  mistake  has 
never  been  explained,  indeed  has 
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hardly  been  noticed.  Yet  it  carried 
terrible  consequences,  for  Napoleon's 
object  being  to  insert  the  point  of  his 
wedge  between  the  two  armies,  to 
concentrate  at  Nivelles  was  to  assist 
him  by  making  a  great  opening  for 
his  wedge.  Had  it  taken  place,  the 
ultimate  concentration  of  the  Duke's 
army  must  have  been  effected  at 
some  point  other  than  Waterloo,  be- 
cause the  French  would  have  been  at 
Waterloo  before  him.  Fortunately 
the  officer  commanding  the  Dutch- 
Belgians  at  Nivelles  and  Quatre 
Bras  neglected  the  order,  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  chief  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  assembled  his  divi- 
sion at  Quatre  Bras.  Yet  subsequent 
orders,  despatched  by  the  Duke  at  ten 
that  night,  had  confirmed  the  move- 
ment on  Nivelles  ;  while  within  two 
miles  of  Quatre  Bras  lay  the  head  of 
the  French  left  wing,  which  stretched 
backwards,  nearly  fifty  thousand 
strong,  to  the  river,  under  the  orders 
of  the  great  Marshal  Ney. 

The  Duke  has  been  praised  for  re- 
maining under  these  circumstances 
to  take  part  in  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond's ball  at  Brussels,  listening  to 
the  "  sound  of  revelry  by  night ;"  be- 
cause he  thus  prevented  by  his  pre- 
sence an  alarm  in  the  capital.  Yet, 
until  it  is  shown  that  it  is  more 
urgent  for  a  general  to  prevent  alarm 
in  the  population  than  to  guard 
against  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
we  must  believe  that  the  Duke  was 
throwing  away  golden  minutes  in 
staying  where  "  music  arose,  with  its 
voluptuous  swell."  By  riding  towards 
Charleroi  at  the  first  alarm,  ne  would 
have  seen  for  himself  that  this  was 
no  feint,  but  an  advance  in  force,  and 
by  next  morning  he  might  have  as- 
sembled troops  there  sufficient  to 
beat  Ney  and  to  aid  Blucher.  There 
would  have  been  no  mention  then  in 
his  orders  of  Nivelles — no  delay  in 
marching  his  reserves — but  words 
inspired  by  certainty,  short  and  de- 
cisive. 

Next  morning  he  arrived  at  Quatre 
Bras,  and  seeing  nothing  on  the 
Charleroi  road  to  alarm  nim,  for 
Ney's  forces  were  still  scattered  on 
the  march  along  it  and  showed  no 
front,  he  galloped  along  the  undulat- 
ing highway  between  Nivelles  and 
Namur  to  confer  with  Blucher.  He 


found  him  in  a  windmill,  which  (or 
another  on  the  same  foundation) 
still  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  close 
to  a  farm  between  the  villages  of 
Ligny  and  Bry.  From  thence  they 
looked  together  over  that  rolling 
green  carpet  of  rich  crops  dotted  with 
white  villages  and  grey  spires,  cros- 
sed by  the  long  avenues  that  border 
the  few  great  roads,  and  glittering 
with  the  glancing  sails  of  windmills, 
which  includes  the  field  of  Ligny. 
Close  below  them  stretched  the  long 
lines  of  the  Prussians,  while  on  the 
opposite  ridge  the  French  came  form- 
ing for  attack  ;  and  beyond  the 
French,  in  a  stone  windmill,  close  to 
Fleurus,  stood,  also  regarding  the 
field,  their  redoubted  adversary.  The 
Duke  briefly  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  Prussian  position  was  not 
suitably  occupied  by  the  troop,  and 
then  proposed  to  aid  Blucher  by 
marching  from  Quatre  Bras  down  the 
Charleroi  road,  and  attacking  the 
left  of  the  French  during  the  coming 
battle.  Ultimately,  however,  as  it 
appeared  that  this  would  occupy  too 
much  time,  he  decided  to  bring  his 
troops  more  directly,  though  less 
effectually,  on  the  scene,  by  the  road 
which  he  had  himself  come  by.  He 
never  suspected  that  in  a  few  hours 
he  would  be  sorely  tasked  to  hold 
his  own  ground  at  Quatre  Bras.  Nor 
was  his  sagacious  and  practised  ad- 
versary less  deceived  in  his  previ- 
sions ;  for  at  the  same  time  he  was 
warning  Ney  to  prepare  to  be  at 
Brussels  by  seven  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and  was  anticipating  only  a 
trifling  affair  for  himself,  instead  of 
a  bloody  battle,  at  Ligny. 

The  Duke  rode  back  to  Qnatre 
Bras  just  in  time  to  meet  Ney's 
attack.  At  first  it  was  not  very 
vigorous,  for  he  had  as  yet  but  few 
troops  in  hand,  and,  moreover,  his 
movements  were  dependent  on  Na- 
poleon's. It  was  fortunate  that  he 
did  not  at  once  put  forth  his  strength, 
for  the  English  came  up  only  at  in- 
tervals. Anxiously  the  Duke  looked 
for  them  during  the  hour  that  the 
Dutch-Belgian  division,  unsupported, 
sustained  the  attack.  Then  2000 
Netherlands  cavalry  came  trotting  in 
from  the  line  of  the  Sambre,  at  the 
same  time  with  Picton  from  Brussels, 
who  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
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Brunswick.  Ney,  too,  was  rein- 
forced ;  but  one  of  his  two  corps, 
that  of  D'Erlon,  by  some  misdirec- 
tion, vacillated  like  a  shuttlecock 
between  the  two  fields  of  Ligny  and 
Quatre  Bras,  on  either  of  which  it 
would  at  once  have  turned  the  scale, 
but  struck  no  blow  on  the  one  or  the 
other.  Then  came  Alten's  men  from 
Braine-le-Comte — lastly,Cooke's  from 
Enghien— and  the  position  of  Quatre 
Bras  was  at  last  safe.  Nevertheless 
the  English  had  a  narrow  escape ; 
for  the  Duke  had  that  night  but 
31,000  men  in  line,  while  Ney,  after 
the  wandering  corps  of  D'Erlon 
finally  joined  him,  bivouacked  oppo- 
site with  more  than  40,000.  In  the 
mean  time  Napoleon  had,  late  in  the 
evening,  forced  Blucher  from  Ligny. 
At  an  inn  near'  Sombref.  an  old 
woman  still  lives  who  tells  how  she 
remembers,  as  a  young  girl,  seeing 
the  house  filled  with  wounded  Prus- 
sians, and  how,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  she  saw  the  French  dra- 
goons, who  had  ridden  over  Prince 
Blucher,  moving  in  the  twilight  amid 
the  corn  close  by. 

Day  found  Wellington  with  most 
of  his  troops  united  at  Quatre  Bras  ; 
and  the  cavalry,  none  of  whom  had 
arrived  in  time  to  share  in  the  battle, 
had  reached  the  field  after  their  long 
march.  He  was  thus  more  than  strong 
enough  to  defy  Ney,  yet  he  was  for 
some  hours  in  greater  danger  than 
at  any  period  of  the  preceding  day. 
For  while  Ney,  strengthened  by 
D'Erlon,  lay  in  his  front,  Napoleon, 
with  the  army  which  had  just  beaten 
the  Prussians,  lay  only  seven  miles 
on  his  left,  which  it  could  approach 
by  an  excellent  road ;  while,  behind 
him,  the  only  road  to  the  selected 
position  of  Waterloo  lay  over  the 
narrow  bridge  and  through  the  close 
winding  street  of  the  town  of  Gen- 
appe. Had  the  opposing  chief  been 
still  the  general  of  Jena  and  of  Ra- 
tisbon,  the  thunder  of  whose  pursuit 
followed  like  an  echo  on  the  thunder 
of  his  battle,  the  English  army  would 
have  been  in  extreme  peril.  But 
Napoleon,  whose  energies  were  now 
fitful  and  spasmodic,  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  himself  in  the  combination 
which  brought  his  columns  to  the 
Sambre.  The  loose  march  of  the 
15th,  the  long  delay  in  attacking  on 
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the  16th,  while  the  Prussians  were 
growing  stronger,  and  the  advan- 
tages he  had  sought  and  obtained 
were  melting  with  every  hour,  showed 
that,  though  still  sagacious  as  ever  to 
plan,  he  was  no  longer  vigorous  to 
execute.  Until  three  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  17th  he  loitered  over  the  field 
of  Ligny,  reviewing  the  troops  and 
talking  of  Parisian  politics ;  while 
Wellington  was  extricating  himself 
from  his  dangerous  position  by  with- 
drawing his  troops  through  the  defile 
of  Genappe.  Then  the  Emperor  de- 
tached Grouchy  with  the  right  wing 
in  pursuit,  giving  him  instructions 
that  were  both  vague  and  founded 
on  a  wrong  conjecture  of  the  Prus- 
sian line  of  retreat ;  and,  marching 
with  his  main  body  to  join  Ney,  they 
followed  Wellington,  who  was  not  yet 
quite  clear  of  Genappe,  so  closely, 
that  the  leading  French  cavalry  regi- 
ments fought  hand-to-hand  with  our 
rearguard  through  the  long  street,  till 
the  fields  on  each  side  of  the  road,  on 
the  hill  beyond,  enabled  the  English 
to  show  a  front  that  could  not  be 
lightly  assailed.  Both  armies  then 
continued  their  march  till,  in  suc- 
cession, they  filed  on  to  the  opposing 
ridges  of  the  field  of  Waterloo.  On 
finding  that  Blucher  had  been  beaten 
at  Ligny,  Wellington  had  sent  to  him 
to  say  that  he  would  retreat,  as  agreed, 
on  Mont  St  Jean,  and  would  stand 
fast  there,  if  his  ally  would  aid  him 
with  two  corps.  "  I  will  come,"  said 
the  old  Prince,  "  not  with  two  corps, 
but  with  my  whole  army."  He  kept 
his  word,  by  bringing  three  of  his 
corps  to  Waterloo,  while  the  fourth 
remained  to  fight  Grouchy ;  and  in 
doing  so,  he  gave  a  noble  proof  of 
his  good  faith  and  devotion  to  the 
general  cause  ;  for  in  moving  to  join 
his  ally  he  was  perilously  uncovering 
his  own  communications  with  the 
Rhine. 

To  the  last  the  Duke's  apprehen- 
sions for  his  own  right,  which  never 
was  menaced  in  the  least,  did  not 
cease  to  haunt  him,  and  to  influence 
his  dispositions.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  so  practised  a  general 
would  have  read  in  all  the  French 
movements — especially  in  the  battle 
of  Ligny,  where  the  inner  flank  or 
right  of  the  Prussians  was  the  point 
sought  to  be  forced  (the  breaking  of 
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the  centre  being  an  after-thought,  en- 
suing on  the  failure  of  the  first  design) 
— the  steady  aim  of  Napoleon  to 
thrust  himself  between  the  Allies, 
and  push  them  asunder,  leaving  the 
road  to  Brussels  clear.  To  turn  the 
English  right  would  be  to  force  that 
very  junction  which  it  had  been  the 
aim  of  all  his  operations  to  prevent. 
Yet  the  Duke  not  only  detached  a 
considerable  force  to  Hal  on  the  17th 
to  guard  against  the  movement  which 
he  feared,  but  kept  it  there  during 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  though  it 
was  sorely  needed  on  the  field, 
though  Napoleon  could  then  only 
have  reached  Hal  by  the  perilous 
measure  of  making  a  flank  march  in 
presence  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and 
though,  even  if  summoned  so  late  as 
eight  o'clock,  it  might  still  have  been 
in  line  before  the  battle  began.  But 
these  and  the  other  errors  we  have 
alluded  to  were  amply  redeemed  by 
the  issue.  The  Duke  never  displayed 
a  cooler  and  more  indomitable  resolu- 
tion than  during  the  great  crowning 
action  of  his  life.  For  posterity  he 
will  always  live  most  vividly  in  the 
events  of  that  day — succouring  the 
hard-pressed  garrison  of  Hougoumont 
— encouraging  with  word  and  look 
his  shattered  squares — calling  on  the 
Guards  to  arise  and  charge — leading 
his  diminished  line  in  its  final  ad- 
vance— and  embracing  Blucher  in 
the  twilight,  while  the  last  remnants 
of  the  foe  were  swept  from  the  dark- 
ening field  towards  the  faded  gleam 
of  the  sunset. 

After  that  storm  of  battle  had 
passed,  one  object  remained  pre-emi- 
nent amid  the  wreck  of  Napoleon's 
fortunes,  which  went  drifting  on  the 
swell.  The  great  hereditary  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  were  leading  hosts 
into  France ;  out  no  eye  regarded 
them,  or  anything  else,  except  the 
great  Englishman  before  whom  the 
world's  incubus  had  vanished  into 
night.  Accompanied  in  his  march 
by  the  acclamations  of  Europe,  to 
swell  which  eight  crowned  monarchs 
lent  their  voices,  he,  with  his  ally 
Blucher,  advanced  up  the  Sambre 
and  down  the  Oise  towards  Paris. 
The  parts  then  played  in  that  scene 
by  the  two  commanders  differed 
widely  in  importance.  Fortunately 
for  the  Duke,  England  was  the  only 
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one  among  all  the  nations  then  con- 
federated against  France  which  had 
no  outrages  to  avenge,  no  insults  to 
retaliate,  nor  mementoes  of  defeat  to 
erase.  While  Blucher  expressed  the 
exasperation  of  Prussia  in  his  avowed 
resolutions  to  shoot  Napoleon,  to 
blow  up  the  bridge  of  Jena,  and  to 
overturn  the  Column  of  Austerlitz. 
Wellington,  impelled  by  no  national 
feeling  of  injury  to  push  his  advan- 
tages beyond  the  conditions  which 
civilisation  and  honour  impose  on 
war,  was  tracing  the  future  of  France 
on  the  palimpsest  from  which  the 
great  despotism  had  been  expunged. 
And  if  it  was  well  for  the  Duke,  it 
was  also  well  for  France  that  Eng- 
land, and  not  another,  had  gained  the 
predominating  influence.  Had  all 
the  rest  of  the  confederated  powers 
taken  part  in  the  final  victory,  and 
thus  entitled  themselves  to  equal  in- 
fluence in  the  final  decision,  their 
rivalry  in  vengeance  would  have 
despoiled  and  dismembered  France. 
But  the  provisional  government, 
established  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
were  enabled  to  treat  with  one  who 
was  at  once  powerful,  wise,  and 
moderate. 

The  two  great  questions  to  be  de- 
cided— namely,  the  establishment  of 
a  government  for  France,  and  the 
definition  of  the  demands  of  the 
allied  sovereigns — are  clearly  discuss- 
ed in  two  letters  of  Wellington  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  dated  2d  July  and 
llth  August.  The  confederated  so- 
vereigns had  been  the  enemies  of 
Napoleon,  not  the  supporters  of 
Louis  XVIII.  The  short  interval  of 
the  monarchy  in  the  preceding  year 
had  been  so  employed  by  the  King  as 
to  create  a  widespread  dislike  to  his 
restoration  ;  and  on  the  1st  July  the 
Chambers  had  decreed  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Bourbons.  Tne  com- 
missioners sent  to  confer  with  the 
Duke  submitted  several  expedients, 
proposing  a  regency  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  name  of  Napoleon  II., 
and  when  that  idea  was  set  aside, 
suggesting  that  some  other  prince  of 
the  royal  house  might  be  called  to 
the  throne  with  more  general  appro- 
bation than  the  King.  "  I  told  them," 
says  the  Duke,  "  that  in  my  opinion 
Europe  had  no  hope  of  peace  if  any 
person  excepting  the  King  were 
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called  to  the  throne  of  France ;  that 
any  person  so  called  must  be  consi- 
dered an  usurper,  whatever  his  rank 
and  quality ;  that  he  must  act  as  an 
usurper,  and  must  endeavour  to  turn 
the  attention  of  the  country  from  the 
defects  of  his  title  towards  war  and 
foreign  conquests ;  that  the  powers  of 
Europe  must,  in  such  a  case,  guard 
themselves  against  this  evil ;  and  that 
I  could  only  assure  them  that,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  my  Govern- 
ment, I  would  exert  any  influence  I 
might  possess  over  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, to  induce  them  to  insist  upon 
securities  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  besides  the  treaty  itself,  if 
such  an  arrangement  as  they  had 
stated  were  adopted.  The  commis- 
sioners replied  that  they  perfectly 
understood  me,  and  some  of  them 
added,  '  Et  vous  avez  raison.' " 

The  Duke's  arguments  prevailed. 
The  feeling  of  the  country  had  al- 
ready shown  itself  hostile  to  Napo- 
leon ;  indeed,  but  for  that  circum- 
stance Blucher  and  Wellington  could 
not  have  advanced  to  Paris  until  the 
junction  of  the  other  allied  armies 
with  theirs  should  have  taken  place. 
But  the  French  troops  still  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  Empire  in  the 
person  either  of  Napoleon  or  his  son. 
The  Duke,  therefore,  foreseeing  that 
the  King,  if  he  should  return  while 
the  French  army  remained  in  Paris, 
would  be  entirely  in  its  hands,  'in- 
sisted, as  the  indispensable  prelimin- 
ary to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  French  forces 
across  the  Loire.  This  being  at 
length  effected,  the  King,  who  had 
been  judiciously  advised  by  the  Duke 
to  pledge  himself  to  moderate  mea- 
sures and  constitutional  government, 
was  restored,  without  opposition,  to 
the  throne. 

The  Duke's  opinions  on  the  ques- 
tion of  limiting  the  power  of  France, 
deserve  to  be  read  with  no  less  inte- 
rest now  than  at  the  juncture  which 
called  for  their  expression.  The 
allied  sovereigns,  besides  levying  a 
war-contribution  on  the  country, 
wished  to  give  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
to  Austria,  and  the  Basque  provinces 
to  Spain,  to  extend  the  border  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  and  to  make  the 
Belgian  frontier  include  the  northern 
line  of  French  fortresses.  On  this 
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the  Duke  says,  "  My  opinion  is  that 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  have  left  France  in  too  great 
strength  for  the  rest  of  Europe, 
weakened  as  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
have  been  by  the  wars  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged  with  France,  by 
the  destruction  of  all  the  fortresses 
and  strongholds  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  Germany,  principally  by  the 
French,  and  by  the  ruin  of  the  finan- 
ces of  all  the  Continental  powers." 

But  notwithstanding  that  France 
was  thus  disproportionately  strong, 
he  opposed  any  material  alteration 
of  her  limits ;  because,  whether  the 
King  should  or  should  not  agree  to 
the  cession  of  territory,  the  stability 
of  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be 
equally  endangered.  "  If  the  King 
were  to  refuse  to  agree  to  the  cession, 
and  were  to  throw  himself  upon  his 
people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
those  divisions  would  cease  which 
have  hitherto  occasioned  the  weak- 
ness of  France.  The  Allies  might 
take  the  fortresses  and  provinces 
which  might  suit  them,  but  there 
would  be  no  genuine  peace  for  the 
world;  no  nation  could  disarm,  no 
sovereign  could  turn  his  attention 
from  the  affairs  of  this  country."  If 
he  did  agree  to  the  cession,  great 
armies  must  be  maintained  by  the 
powers  acquiring  the  territory.  "  Last 
year,"  says  the  Duke,  "  after  France 
had  been  reduced  to  her  limits  of 
1792  by  the  cession  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
Italy,  &c.,  the  Allies  were  obliged  to 
maintain  each  in  the  field  half  of  the 
war  establishments  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  Chaumont,  in  order  to 
guard  their  conquests,  and  what  had 
been  ceded  to  them  ;  and  there  is 
nobody  acquainted  with  what  passed 
in  France  during  that  period,  who 
does  not  know  that  the  general  topic 
of  conversation  was  the  recovery  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  the 
frontier  of  France,  and  that  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Government  in  the 
army  was  to  be  attributed  to  their 
supposed  disinclination  to  war  to  re- 
cover those  possessions."  In  either 
case,  he  thought  the  war  would  be 
merely  deferred  till  France  could  see 
her  opportunity  to  recover  the  ceded 
territory.  Therefore  the  Duke  advo- 
cated, instead  of  dismemberment,  the 
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occupation  of  France  for  a  definite 
time  by  an  allied  army,  which  should 
also  hold  the  strong  places,  and  which 
should  be  maintained  by  the  French 
Government.  Of  that  measure  he 
says— "There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
troops  of  the  Allies  stationed  in 
France  will  give  strength  and  se- 
curity to  the  government  of  the 
King,  and  that  their  presence  will 
give  the  King  leisure  to  form  his 
army  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
think  proper.  The  expectation  also 
of  the  arrival  of  the  period  at  which 
the  several  points  occupied  should  be 
evacuated  would  tend  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace,  while  the  engagement 
to  restore  them  to  the  King,  or  his 
legitimate  heirs  or  successors,  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  additional 
stability  to  his  throne." 

The  despatch  from  which  the  fore- 
going extracts  are  made  is  worth 
studying,  both  because  it  proves 
what  his  ideas  were  respecting  the 
reconstruction  of  a  power  from  the 
wreck  of  that  old  dominion  which  he 
had  devoted  his  energies  to  over- 
throw, and  because  it  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  his  clear  and  deep  saga- 
city. We  have  never  seen  the  State- 
Papers  produced  on  the  same  subject 
by  the  great  professors  of  diplomacy, 
but  we  feel  assured  that  the  subtlety 
of  the  Nesselrodes  and  Talleyrands 
would  show  like  gossamer  beside  the 
solid  wisdom  of  the  Duke. 

The  army  of  occupation  was  ac- 
cordingly formed  of  equal  contingents 
from  all  the  powers  engaged,  and 
the  Duke  was  appointed  general- 
issimo. At  the  same  time,  at  the 
request  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
he  undertook  and  completed  the  set- 
tlement of  the  complicated  claims 
and  counter-claims  for  the  expenses 
and  damage  sustained  by  wars  be- 
tween France  and  other  countries. 
Finally,  at  his  recommendation,  the 
occupation  of  France  by  foreign 
armies  was  terminated  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  in  1818  he  returned 
to  England  as  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance  and  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet. 

In  that  year,  then,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine,  he  finally  sheathea  the 
good  sword  which  had  struck  its 
finishing  stroke  at  Waterloo.  He 
passed  at  once  and  for  ever  from  the 
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command  of  a  victorious  army  to  the 
duties  of  a  peaceful  citizen.  That 
destiny  in  wnich  Napoleon  had  put 
his  faith  had  issued  its  final  decrees. 
For  thirty  years  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  to  let  their  wounds  heal,  and  to 
forget  their  sufferings  and  humilia- 
tions :  for  more  than  that  space  Well- 
ington was  to  be  the  foremost  man 
ofEngland  and  of  the  world  ;  while 
his  great  enemy,  of  whose  glory 
Europe  had  been  but  the  pedestal, 
was  to  wear  away  his  few  bitter 
years,  chained  like  the  Titan  to  his 
rock.  So  he  descended  to  his  grave, 
and  seemed  to  vanish,  but  neither 
his  power  nor  his  empire  passed 
away.  He  bequeathed  disquiet  to 
Europe,  and  his  ambitious  dreams 
to  France.  His  will  has  found  an 
executor;  and  the  present  genera- 
tion will  witness  the  fruits  of  that 
portentous  heritage. 

The  remainder  of  the  public  life  of 
Wellington  was  spent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  different  functions  of  a 
diplomatist,  of  a  statesman,  and  of 
that  peculiar  office  which  he  filled 
at  a  later  period,  when  he  might 
almost  be  considered  a  separate 
power  of  the  State,  as  the  moderator 
of  party  spirit,  and  the  counsellor  of 
its  leaders  and  of  the  Crown.  And 
as  for  the  first  few  years  of  his  civil 
career  he  took  no  prominent  part  in 
politics  at  home,  we  will  first  follow 
him  in  the  two  diplomatic  missions 
which  gave  him  once  more  a  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  the  peoples  in  whose 
liberation  he  had  borne  so  eminent  a 
part. 

It  is  with  his  military  life  that 
that  portion  of  the  work  under  re- 
view, in  which  M.  Brialmont  is  the 
writer  and  Mr  Gleig  the  annotator, 
terminates.  The  remaining  volumes, 
most  luminously  and  pleasantly  de- 
scriptive of  his  subsequent  public 
and  private  life  and  opinions,  are 
written  entirely  by  Mr  Gleig.  He 
brings  to  the  task  peculiar  advan- 
tages—  his  personal  memories  of 
the  Duke,  who  was  frequently  his 
correspondent  and  friendly  adviser, 
and  whom  he  often  visited  at  Wal- 
mer ;  a  long,  close,  and  sagacious 
observance  of  the  political  era  which 
he  describes,  and  access  to  import- 
ant papers  never  before  published. 
From  the  State-Paper  Office  he  pro- 
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cured  the  records  of  the  congresses ; 
the  present  Duke  laid  open  to  him 
the  papers  of  his  father ;  and  he  has 
conferred  with  many  of  Wellington's 
friends  and  subordinates.  The  ma- 
terials thus  accumulated  demanded 
space,  and  Mr  Gleig  makes  an  apology 
for  extending  his  share  of  the  history 
to  a  second  volume,  which,  to  those 
who  have  read  the  first,  will  appear 
entirely  unnecessary. 

The  Duke  joined  the  sovereigns  of 
most  of  the  European  states,  or  their 
representatives,  in  1822,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona.  A  variety  of  ques- 
tions were  agitated  in  their  coun- 
cils, but  only  a  few  of  these  came 
within  the  scope  of  Wellington's 
instructions.  Omitting  the  Austrian 
debt,  the  abortive  attempt  to  in- 
duce the  other  powers  to  join  ac- 
tively in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  the  disputes  of 
Turkey  with  Greece  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  Russia  on  the  other, 
we  come  to  the  principal  feature  in 
the  negotiations,  the  state  of  Spain. 
The  obstinate  misgovernment  of  the 
King  had  provoked  a  revolution 
which  had  been  so  far  successful  that 
a  popular  government  had  been  es- 
tablished, greatly  limiting,  indeed 
almost  extinguishing,  the  regal  au- 
thority. Bitter  recollections  had 
impressed  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prus- 
sia with  the  belief  that  they  would 
find  their  best  security  against  the 
spread  of  revolutionary  principles  in 
joining  to  trample  out  the  first  sparks 
of  revolt  wherever  they  might  appear. 
Accordingly,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
having  a  large  army  just  then  out  of 
employment,  was  desirous  of  march- 
ing it  into  Spain  to  restore  Ferdi- 
nand's power.  But  to  none  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  did  the  necessity  of 
armed  interference  appear  so  urgent 
as  to  the  King  of  France.  As  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  he 
was  most  interested  in  maintaining 
Ferdinand's  prerogatives  ;  and  as 
sovereign  of  the  only  adjoining  ter- 
ritory, he  had  most  reason  to  fear  the 
spread  of  the  revolution.  He  had 
therefore  drawn  a  cordon  of  troops 
across  the  Pyrenees,  and  assembled 
a  great  army  behind  it. 

England's  policy  then,  as  now,  was 
to  leave  foreign  governments  to  set- 
tle their  disputes  with  their  own 
subjects.  Passing  through  France 
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on  his  way  to  the  Congress,  the 
Duke  pointed  out  to  the  King  and 
his  minister  the  probable  consequence 
of  a  movement  of  French  troops  on 
Madrid.  It  would  look  like  a  deter- 
mination to  put  down  free  institu- 
tions— it  would  cause  the  revolu- 
tionists in  France  as  well  as  in  Spain 
to  combine  for  active  resistance  :  in 
such  a  cause  England  could  never 
support  France ;  and  if  France  should 
call  on  the  Allies  for  aid,  the  question 
whether  absolute  government  or  free 
institutions  should  be  supported, 
would  divide  Europe  into  two  hostile 
camps.  Admitting  this,  the  French 
King,  without  relinquishing  his  pur- 
pose of  intervention,  assured  the 
Duke  that  in  no  case  would  he  de- 
mand support  from  without.  The 
Duke's  remonstrances,  therefore,  had 
effected  thus  much,  that  if  there 
must  be  war,  it  should  be  at  any 
rate  limited  to  France  and  Spain. 

The  main  question  agitated  at 
the  Congress  was,  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  France  should  be  sup- 
ported in  her  forcible  interference. 
The  Czar  still  wished  to  march  his 
troops  into  Spain,  but  on  hearing 
from  Wellington,  not  without  sur- 
prise, that  Louis  was  determined  to 
stand  alone  in  the  enterprise,  and 
would  not  permit  the  passage  of 
other  troops  through  France  towards 
Spain,  he  relinquished  his  intention. 
But  the  Continental  powers  were 
unanimous  in  aiding  France  by  their 
joint  protest  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, menacing  it  with  their  united 
intervention  in  case  of  violence  to 
Ferdinand  or  his  family.  In  this 
measure  the  Duke  refused  to  con- 
cur, on  the  ground  that,  if  inten- 
tions of  violence  did  not  exist,  to 
impute  them  would  be  to  insult 
the  Spanish  nation ;  while  if  they 
did  exist,  the  result  of  such  interfer- 
ence on  a  proud  and  sensitive  peo- 
ple would  be  to  precipitate  rather 
than  to  prevent  the  deprecated  re- 
sult. But  the  influence  which  Well- 
ington's character  and  achievements 
naturally  lent  to  his  views  and 
opinions,  was  at  this  time  to  a 
great  extent  neutralised  by  the  jeal- 
ousy which  the  allied  powers  felt 
towards  England.  Impossible  as  they 
knew  it  to  be  for  a  constitutional 
government  to  sympathise  fully  with 
their  despotic  views,  those  sove- 
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reigns  conceived,  that  if  not  with 
them  she  must  be  against  them, 
and  regarded  her  rather  as  a  hostile 
influence  than  a  dissenting  ally,  and 
as  the  friend  less  of  order  than  of 
revolution.  All  wished  alike  for 
peace  ;  all  dreaded  alike  the  recur- 
rence of  the  events  that  had  lately 
desolated  Europe  •  but  they  differed 
as  to  the  method  of  attaining  the 
common  object.  The  Continental 
powers,  not  knowing  how  soon  a 
spark  might  become  a  general  con- 
flagration, were  unanimous  for  a 
system  of  force  and  repression.  Eng- 
land put  her  trust  in  concessions  to 
freedom,  such  as  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  her  own  liberty  and  great- 
ness. Nevertheless  this  natural,  and, 
for  her,  inevitable  line  of  policy,  was 
stigmatised  by  the  Congress  as  a 
desire  to  protect  Jacobins  all  over 
the  world ;  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  when  the  Duke,  at  the  close 
of  their  proceedings,  took  leave  of 
him,  held  similar  language.  Welling- 
ton replied,  "  that  there  was  no  sym- 
pathy, and  could  be  none,  between 
England  and  Revolutionists  and  Ja- 
cobins anywhere.  The  system  of 
English  government  was  founded  on 
respect  for  property — Jacobinism  or 
Revolution,  in  the  sense  which  his 
Imperial  Majesty  applied  to  the 
term,  on  the  confiscation  of  property. 
All  for  which  England  pleaded  was 
the  right  of  nations  to  set  up  over 
themselves  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment they  thought  best,  and  to  be 
left  to  manage  their  own  affairs  so 
long  as  they  left  other  nations  to 
manage  theirs.  Neither  he  nor  the 
Government  which  he  represented 
was  blind  to  the  many  defects  which 
disfigured  the  Spanish  constitution ; 
but  they  were  satisfied  that  the  best 
remedy  for  these  would  be  provided 
by  time,  and  to  that  greatest  of  all 
practical  reformers  he  advised  that 
Spain  and  her  constitution  should 
be  left." 

Convinced  that  his  arguments  had 
been  of  no  avail  with  Ferdinand's 
supporters  in  the  Congress,  he  made 
an  effort,  on  his  return  to  England, 
to  induce  the  revolutionists  to  offer 
concessions.  He  commissioned  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset  to  proceed  in  a 
private  capacity  to  Madrid,  and  to 
communicate  to  persons  of  influence 
in  the  constitutional  party  the  Duke's 
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view  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Spanish  government  at  this 
juncture,  as  contained  in  a  memo- 
randum, in  which  he  states  with 
his  usual  force  and  clearness  the 
concessions  reciprocally  due  from 
the  King  and  the  Spanish  people. 
All  his  efforts,  however,  were  in 
vain.  The  persons  to  whom  the 
memorandum  was  communicated  pro- 
fessed themselves  convinced  of  the 
justness  of  its  arguments,  but  stated 
that  no  minister  would  dare,  in  the 
existing  temper  of  Spain,  to  follow 
the  course  indicated.  The  menace 
of  the  Congress  was  received  by  the 
Spanish  government  with  defiance, 
and  the  French  army  in  irresistible 
force  moved  on  Madrid,  suppressed 
the  revolution,  and  reinstated  the 
King.  This  result  was  so  unpopular 
in  England  that  the  Duke  was 
warmly  assailed  in  Parliament  for 
his  conduct  of  the  negotiations.  His 
defence,  however,  in  which  he  re- 
capitulated the  steps  he  bad  taken 
to  assert  the  policy  of  his  Govern- 
ment, was  completely  successful. 

His  next  and  final  essay  as  a 
diplomatist  was  in  1826,  when  he 
was  sent  to  St  Petersburg.  The 
Czar  Alexander  had  recently  died, 
and  his  brother  Nicholas,  in  pursu- 
ing the  traditionary  policy  of  his 
house,  was  supposed  to  be  seeking 
an  opportunity,  by  quarrelling  with 
Turkey,  of  weakening  the  slight  bar- 
rier which  separates  Russia  from 
vast  dominion  and  prosperity.  As 
if  through  closed  gates,  she  looks  long- 
ingly upon  the  great  sea- road  be- 
tween tne  Black  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  would  open  to  her 
powers  of  development  almost  un- 
limited. Those  gates  she  is  for  ever 
seeking  to  burst  asunder,  that  she 
may  realise  her  dreams  of  magnifi- 
cent destinies ;  and  they  would  long 
ago  have  fallen,  but  that  France 
and  England  have  charged  them- 
selves with  the  custody  of  the  keys. 
She  feels  herself  cabined,  cribbed, 
confined  —  hemmed  in  by  snowy 
wastes,  sandy  deserts,  and  barbarous 
hordes;  while  she  sees  the  fertile 
territory,  the*  imperial  city,  the  spa- 
cious ports,  the  sunny  seas,  where 
she  could  expand  into  glorious  life, 
desecrated  by  a  race  whose  institu- 
tions, once  vigorous  and  glowing, 
are  sinking  and  crumbling  like  faded 
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tapestry  on  ruined  walls.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that,  in  these  circum- 
stances, she  should  persuade  herself 
to  take  the  promptings  of  ambition 
for  the  voice  of  destiny,  and  her  own 
interests  for  the  interests  of  the 
world. 

It  was  to  prevent  an  attack  on 
Turkey,  which  then  appeared  immin- 
ent, that  Wellington  was  despatched 
to  St  Petersburg.  The  young  Czar, 
ambitious,  yet  honourable,  grave  and 
stern,  yet  frank  and  unreserved,  re- 
ceived the  Duke  with  cordiality, 
listened  to  him  with  respect,  replied 
candidly,  and  finally,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  his  mission,  took  leave  of  him 
with  affectionate  regard.  Wellington 
bore  with  him  to  England  assurances 
that  Russia  would  not  seek  war  with 
Turkey,  would  not  extend  her  frontier 
in  Europe,  would  agree  to  the  media- 
tion of  England  between  Turkey  and 
Greece,  and  would  join  her  in  enforc- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween those  countries. 

"  There  was,"  says  Mr  Gleig,  "  a  story 
current  at  the  time,  which  we  have  since 
heard  repeated,  that  at  the  parting  inter- 
view the  Emperor  assured  the  Duke, 
that  out  of  the  love  which  his  Majesty 
bore  for  him,  he  would  never,  unless 
driven  to  it  by  the  sternest  necessity, 
wage  war  with  the  Porte.  We  do  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  tale,  but  it  is 
a  fact,  and  a  remarkable  one,  that  the 
future  policy  of  Nicholas,  whether  he 
came  under  this  obligation  or  nob,  was 
strictly  in  keeping  with  its*tenor.  The 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  which 
occurred  a  few  months  later,  was  not  of 
his  seeking.  It  was  forced  upon  him, 
partly  through  the  blunders  of  England, 
partly  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  Porte ; 
and  it  was  not  pushed  to  an  extremity. 
But  scarcely  was  the  Duke  removed 
from  the  stage  of  life  ere  the  old  views 
of  the  court  of  St  Petersburg  revived. 
Prince  MenschikofPs  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople took  place,  and  the  campaign 
of  the  Crimea,  and  the  fall  of  Sebastopol, 
with  all  the  evils  attending  them,  soon 
followed." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Duke,  for 
some  time  after  his  return  to  England, 
played  no  prominent  part  in  politics. 
But  it  was  impossible  that  one  who 
had  taken  so  important  a  share  in 
great  affairs,  and  who  had  so  long 
been  the  controller  of  governments  and 
the  counsellor  of  kings,  should  subside 
into  a  private  nobleman.  Yet  he  seems 
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at  first  to  have  distrusted  his  own 
capacity  for  English  politics,  and  per- 
haps not  altogether  without  reason. 
His  thoughts  had  for  so  long  been 
strongly  impelled  in  a  different  direc- 
tion that  he  had  fallen  behind  the 
age,  and  was  unable  to  appreciate  in 
their  full  extent  the  new  elements 
which  the  success  of  the  French  Re- 
volution had  introduced  into  politico 
and  statesmanship.  Popular  desires 
and  popular  opinion  now  exercised 
an  influence  on  the  State  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  they  possessed 
when  he  was  a  boyish  member  of 
Parliament  or  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
Moreover,  he  was  by  nature  less  fitted 
for  administration  under  the  new 
than  under  the  old  conditions  of  gov- 
ernment, for  he  was  an  aristocrat  of 
the  most  consistent  kind.  There  is 
a  kind  of  aristocrats  who,  anxious  to 
impose  restraint  on  others,  are  unwill- 
ing to  submit  to  it  themselves,  and  who 
consider  all  changes  with  reference  to 
their  own  ambition  or  their  own  in- 
tolerance. But  the  Duke's  whole- 
life  proves  that  he  considered  obedi- 
ence a  duty  no  less  for  him  to  render 
than  to  exact.  Submission  and  dis- 
cipline were  not  in  his  view  hardships, 
but  necessary  conditions  of  the  general 
welfare.  He  was  thus  especially  un- 
fitted to  sympathise  with  the  particu- 
lar demands  and  concessions  which 
formed  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  politics  of  his  time,  and  he  re- 
sisted them  with  a  steadiness  that 
was  popularly  ascribed  to  a  partiality 
for  arbitrary  government  ;  though 
the  man  who  advised  the  King  of 
Spain  to  give  his  people  a  constitu- 
tion, and  who  counselled  moderation 
and  amnesty  to  the  King  of  France, 
was  not  likely  to  be  the  advocate  of 
despotism  at  home. 

It  was,  then,  with  a  conservatism 
derived  from  nature,  and  with  a 
horror  of  revolution  inspired  by  ex- 
perience, that  he  came  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  Free  Trade,  and  Re- 
form. He  opposed  encroachment  up 
to  the  extreme  point  where  opposition 
was  consistent  with  the  preservation 
of  order.  His  dread  of  change  was 
great,  but  his  dread  of  revolution  was 
greater ;  and  the  moment  resistance 
seemed  to  render  a  collision  between 
the  elements  of  the  constitution  im- 
minent, he  yielded.  In  such  circum- 
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stances,  the  principle  on  which  he 
acted  is  at  once  the  most  decried,  and 
the  most  legitimate  feature  of  con- 
servatism. He  sought  to  control  and 
moderate  tendencies  which  could  no 
longer  be  resisted,  byundertaking  the 
task  of  shaping  them  into  measures, 
instead  of  leaving  that  task  to  tri- 
umphant rivals,  already  committed 
to  extremes  by  their  intemperate  ad- 
vocacy of  the  principles  that  had  pre- 
vailed. It  was  in  this  way  that  he 
originated  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
and  that  he  desired  to  frame  a  Reform 
Bill,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  because 
Peel,  as  a  Conservative,  would  not 
join  in  devising  a  measure  of  reform. 
It  will  assist  in  determining  his  con- 
sistency and  his  merits  as  a  politician, 
to  consider  briefly  the  grounds  on 
which  he  resisted  these  measures,  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  aban- 
doned his  opposition,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  proposed  to  modify 
changes  which  he  could  no  longer 
prevent. 

As  Master  -  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, the  Duke  had  been  a  cabinet 
minister  for  many  years,  and  had  al- 
ways been  the  determined  opponent 
of  emancipation.  In  1828  he  became 
Prime  Minister,  and  it  was  during 
his  administration  that  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  was  framed  and  passed. 

His  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  question  are  thus 
stated  by  Mr  Gleig : — 

"  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  re- 
gard the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics 
from  political  power  as  the  keystone  of 
the  British  constitution.  Nor  was  he 
able  to  perceive  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  any  right  to  complain  of  political, 
far  less  of  personal  injustice,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  exclusion.  The  laws 
which  shut  them  out  from  Parliament 
operated  as  other  laws  do,  which  place 
more  or  less  of  restraint  on  individuals, 
or  on  classes.  They  had  been  passed 
with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  and  till 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  public  good 
would  be  more  advanced  by  their  repeal 
than  by  their  retention,  he  saw  no  rea- 
son, on  the  ground  of  abstract  right,  for 
interfering  with  them." 

Had  Catholics  in  their  proportion 
to  Protestants  been  equally  diffused 
over  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Duke's 
views  might  have  been  generally 
acquiesced  in.  At  any  rate,  organ- 
ised opposition  to  the  existing  laws 


would  have  been  difficult  and  impro- 
bable. But  in  Ireland  there  were 
three  Catholics  to  one  Protestant — 
and  the  Catholics,  besides  being  com- 
pelled by  law  to  pay  tithes  to  the 
Protestant  clergy,  were  compelled  by 
their  religion  to  support  their  own 
priesthood.  In  Ireland,  then,  the  in- 
justice of  the  existing  laws  took  its 
most  exaggerated  form,  and  had  long 
been  the  cause  of  great  perplexity  to 
successive  governments.  But  while 
the  Duke  was  Prime  Minister,  the 
irritation  of  the  people,  no  longer 
venting  itself  in  desultory  discontent, 
found  expression  in  a  most  perfect 
organisation,  in  which  the  Catholic 
population  yielded  implicit  obedience 
to  the  priesthood,  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  directed  by  the  great  demagogue 
O'Connell.  By  a  system  of  passive 
resistance  to  the  law,  both  it  and  the 
Governmentwere  daily  brought  more 
and  more  into  contempt :  no  opening 
was  afforded  for  forcible  expression, 
which,  besides,  on  such  a  scale, 
would  have  borne  the  appearance  of 
a  civil  war — and  the  powers  of  the 
State  were  inadequate  to  deal  with 
the  emergency.  It  was  in  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  Duke,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  at  once  settling  the  ques- 
tion, abandoned  his  long  opposition 
to  emancipation,  and  introduced  a 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  in  which,  as 
originally  shaped,  he  sought,  by  a 
system  of  licenses  revocable  at  the 
will  of  Government,  to  form  a  guar- 
antee that  the  priesthood  would  not 
use  their  enormous  power  for  pur- 
poses injurious  to  the  State.  This, 
as  well  as  some  other  points  which 
formed  the  essential  features  of  his 
measure,  met,  however,  with  so  much 
opposition,  tnat  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  them,  and  the  law  in  its 
present  form  was  established.  In 
thus  yielding  to  the  necessities  of  the 
time,  the  Duke  sacrificed  not  only  his 
long-asserted  opinions,  but  his  popu- 
larity,which,  great  almost  beyond  pre- 
cedent before  the  introduction  of  the 
bill,  now  vanished  in  a  moment,  and 
left  him  with  a  disunited  party  and 
diminished  influence  to  meet  the 
question  of  reform. 

His  opinions  on  this  subject  are 
briefly  expressed  in  the  following  ex- 
tract, from  a  speech  which  he  made 
when  Lord  Grey  first  introduced  the 
measure,  and  in  which,  from  our 
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present  point  of  view,  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  grounds  for  the  storm  of 
indignation  which  it  excited  in  the 
country. 

"  I  have  never  read,"  he  says,  "  or 
heard  of  any  measure,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  which  can  in  any  way  satisfy 
my  mind  that  the  state  of  the  represen- 
tation could  be  improved,  or  be  rendered 
more  satisfactory  to  the  country  at  large, 
than  at  this  moment.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  country  possesses  at  the 
present  moment  a  legislature  which  an- 
swers all  the  good  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion, and  that  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  legislature  ever  has  answered  in  any 
country  whatever.  I  will  go  farther, 
and  say  that  the  legislature  and  the 
system  of  representation  possess  the  full 
and  entire  confidence  of  the  country — 
deservedly  possess  that  confidence, — and 
the  discussions  in  the  legislature  deserv- 
edly have  a  very  great  influence  over  the 
opinions  of  the  country.  I  will  go  far- 
ther, and  say,  that  if,  at  the  present 
moment,  I  had  imposed  upon  me  the 
duty  of  forming  a  legislature  for  any 
country,  and  particularly  for  a  country 
like  this,  in  possession  of  great  property 
of  various  descriptions,  I  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  I  could  form  such  a  legis- 
lature as  we  possess  now,  for  the  nature 
of  man  is  incapable  of  reaching  such  ex- 
cellence at  once,  but  my  great  endeavour 
would  be  to  form  some  description  of 
legislature  which  should  produce  the 
same  results." 

With  such  convictions,  he  never 
ceased  to  oppose  a  change  which, 
after  it  took  place,  he  characterised 
as  "  the  greatest  revolution  that  ever 
occurred  without  bloodshed  in  any 
country ;"  and  from  which  he  anti- 
cipated the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  State  and  to  society. 
And  although  he  exaggerated  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  agencies 
thus  set  in  motion  would  operate, 
yet  it  is  now  evident  that  his  appre- 
hensions were  in  other  respects  well 
founded,  and  that  under  the  new 
electoral  system  it  was  impossible  to 
render  any  limitation  final  till  that 
lowest  depth  should  be  reached, 
where  ignorance  swamps  intelligence, 
and  freedom  sinks  beneath  the  worst 
of  tyrannies.  Against  these  contin- 
gencies he  made  the  most  determined 
stand,  at  first  in  office,  and  afterwards 
in  opposition.  It  was  principally  by 
his  exertions  that  the  bill,  carried  in 
the  Commons,  was  defeated  in  the 
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Lords  :  and  when  the  G-rey  Ministry 
thereupon  resigned,  the  Duke,  true 
to  his  principle  of  controlling  what 
was  inevitable,  attempted  to  form  a 
ministry,  with  the  expressed  inten- 
tion of  diminishing  the  mischief  he 
anticipated,  by  himself  introducing  a 
measure  of  reform.  He  failed  in  this 
attempt,  and  the  Grey  Cabinet,  re- 
turning to  office,  again  introduced  its 
bill,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  the 
King,  that,  if  the  Lords  still  opposed 
it,  a  creation  of  peers  should  take 
place,  sufficiently  large  to  bear  down 
all  resistance.  Eefusing  to  agree  to 
a  proposed  resolution  of  the  House 
condemnatory  of  the  intended  crea- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
an  attack  upon  the  royal  prerogative, 
the  Duke  also  abandoned,  and  per- 
suaded his  supporters  to  abandon, 
further  opposition  to  the  bill,  lest  by 
the  swamping  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that  body  should  lose  its  position  in 
the  State,  without  averting  the  ca- 
tastrophe. The  measure  thereupon 
passed,  and  the  Duke's  unpopulari- 
ty, increasing  with  every  stage  of 
his  opposition  to  the  bill,  reached 
such  a  height,  that,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
once-idolised  victor  in  that  fight  was 
hunted  along  the  city  by  a  mob,  and 
escaped  their  violence  only  by  a  for- 
tunate accident. 

We  have  never  before  seen  these, 
and  other  less  important,  though  very 
interesting  passages  of  the  Duke's 
political  career,  set  forth  in  a  manner 
at  once  so  consecutive  and  so  de- 
tailed, and  so  fully  illustrated  by 
original  papers,  as  has  been  done  by 
Mr  Gleig ;  and,  judging  from  the 
evidence,  we  think  the  affectionate 
solicitude  to  rescue  his  hero's  con- 
duct as  a  minister  from  the  asper- 
sions that  have  been  cast  on  it,  is 
entirely  successful.  In  these  pages, 
Wellington  as  a  politician  appears  to 
have  been  guided  by  the  same  large 
principles  of  duty,  disinterestedness, 
and  perfect  honesty,  which  distin- 
guished him  in  the  other  phases  of 
his  public  life.  But  that  his  abilities 
for  politics  were  as  remarkable  as 
his  abilities  for  war,  we  by  no  means 
believe.  Though  a  sound  political 
thinker,  and  a  sagacious  political 
observer,  he  wanted  the  adroitness 
necessary  for  political  achievement. 
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Absolute  success,  in  the  shape  of  the 
defeat  of  the  measures  which  he  op- 
posed and  condemned,  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  his  adversaries  invoked 
that  terrible  auxiliary,  popular  force, 
which  neither  he  nor  they  could  mas- 
ter. But  such  an  amount  of  dexter- 
ity as  inferior  statesmen  have  often 
displayed,  might  have  secured  all  the 
success  possible  in  the  circumstances, 
by  enabling  him  to  retain  the  power 
of  directing  events  which  had  become 
inevitable.  As  it  was,  his  conces- 
sions were  so  timed  as  to  leave  his 
opponents  convinced  that  he  was  ob- 
stinate, and  his  friends  that  he  was 
vacillating.  His  supporters  were 
thus  alienated,  while  his  adversaries 
were  not  conciliated.  Some  may 
ascribe  this  result  to  his  want  of 
practice  in  the  management  of  party ; 
some  to  his  unyielding  temper;  some 
to  that  honesty  of  character  which 
made  expediency  a  doctrine  he  could 
not  away  with,  which  caused  any 
gain  by  a  subterfuge  to  be  in  his 
estimation  a  loss,  and  which  made 
him  disdain  to  countenance  a  pre- 
tence, or  to  disguise  an  opinion,  no 
less  than  to  advocate  a  falsehood. 
Whichever  view  may  be  taken,  we 
incline  to  coincide  with  the  general 
impression  which  prevails,  that, 
though  a  great  administrator  and  a 
great  statesman,  he  was  not  a  great 
politician. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
his  conduct  of  party  warfare,  his  dis- 
interestedness, his  high  principle,  and 
desire  for  the  public  welfare,  were 
disputed  by  none.  The  excitement 
of  the  great  contest  had  not  yet  cooled 
down  when  the  feelings  of  the  people 
towards  him  who  haa  so  well  served 
them  began  to  flow  in  their  old  chan- 
nels ;  and  thenceforward  not  a  year 
passed,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  without 
leaving  him  richer  in  the  respect  and 
affection  of  England.  He  held  no 
civil  office,  but  he  filled  that  singular 
position  in  the  State  in  which  he  had 
neither  predecessor  nor  successor,  nor 
possible  rival,  and  to  which  we  al- 
luded at  the  commencement  of  this 
sketch  of  his  career.  The  vast  weight 
of  his  world- wide  reputation  fell  into 
the  scale  with  his  opinions,  and  the 
one  source  of  his  opinions  was  the 
desire  for  the  public  good.  He  was, 
as  he  described  himself  in  a  letter  to 
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Lord  Derby,  the  servant  of  the  Crown 
and  people,  and  seldom  has  either 
Crown  or  people  had  such  a  servant 
before. 

As  Commander-in-Chief  he  was  no 
doubt  just  in  his  decisions,  and  un- 
sparing of  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  office.  But  that  he 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  army 
in  time  of  peace  with  the  same  talent 
and  success  as  he  had  exhibited  under 
other  circumstances,  is  an  opinion 
that  we  cannot  concur  in.  Great  re- 
forms have  taken  place  in  the  army — 
the  soldier  is  better  cared  for,  better 
instructed,  better  treated,  and  better 
disciplined,  than  he  was  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  But  the  ameliora- 
tions in  his  condition  were  not  effec- 
ted by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
seemed  to  the  last  to  hold  the  opinion, 
so  often  expressed  in  his  correspon- 
dence from  Spain,  that  the  British 
soldier,  though  unequalled  in  action, 
was  too  lawless  in  his  propensities 
to  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Accordingly,  he  appears 
to  have  acted  on  the  principle  that 
the  less  that  was  seen  or  heard  of 
a  personage  of  this  description  the 
better.  In  nis  extreme  desire  to  keep 
the  military  subordinate  to  the  civil 
power,  he  treated  the  army  as  a  ma- 
chine to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  packed 
away  in  small  fractions  till  it  should 
be  needed.  To  the  officers  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  none  of  them,  even  of 
high  rank,  ever  had,  while  in  England, 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  division  as- 
sembled, and  that  they  could  conse- 
quently havenopracticalacquaintance 
with  the  relation  which  the  dry  details 
of  evolution  and  regimental  duty  bear 
to  the  operations  of  a  force  composed 
of  the  different  arms.  As  for  the  men, 
if  they  had  not  been  of  a  higher 
stamp  than  the  Duke  assumed  they 
were,  the  sentiments  of  pride  in  their 
calling,  and  of  self-respect,  so  essen- 
tial to  soldierly  spirit,  would,  under 
circumstances  so  unfavourable,  have 
been  in  danger  of  extinction.  No- 
body else  could  pretend  to  initiate 
military  reforms  which  the  greatest 
soldier  of  the  age  did  not  think  ne- 
cessary. Nobody  else  could  attempt 
to  raise  the  army  to  a  position  in  the 
public  esteem  more  dignified  and 
more  commensurate  with  its  im- 
portance, when  its  most  famous  chief 
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acquiesced  in  its  depression.  Thus 
this  paramount  and  unquestioned 
nature  of  his  influence  had  in  this 
case,  we  think,  a  pernicious  effect ; 
for  had  the  Commander-in-Chief  been 
an  officer  of  less  celebrity  and  expe- 
rience, anxious  for  his  reputation,  or 
open  to  promptings  from  without, 
the  salutary  changes  which  have  taken 
place  would  not  have  been  so  long 
postponed.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
circumstance  which  those  who  de- 
sired to  see  the  English  army  effi- 
cient had  to  lament,  though  it  was 
the  only  one  for  which  the  Duke 
could  be  held  in  any  degree  respon- 
sible. It  was  under  his  military 
administration  that  the  forces  of  the 
empire  remained,  in  compliance  with 
the  clamour  for  economy,  at  a  point 
far  below  that  which  common  pru- 
dence dictated ;  so  that  when  war 
came  we  were  totally  unprovided 
to  meet  it.  But  his  remonstrances 
to  successive  governments  were  ur- 
gent and  frequent.  We  find  him  at 
one  time  asserting  that  our  whole 
army  barely  sufficed  to  furnish  the 
necessary  sentries  for  our  fortresses 
and  posts  all  over  the  world.  And 
at  length  his  growing  apprehen- 
sions on  this  subject  produced  the 
famous  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
the  writing  of  which  was  perhaps  the 
most  useful  act  of  his  later  career, 
and  in  which  he  points  out  the  perils 
of  our  situation,  and  the  measures 
proper  for  defence. 

We  confess  to  have  been  unpre- 
pared for  the  degree  of  affection 
which  the  biography  attributes  to  the 
Duke's  nature.  "A  more  tender  heart 
than  his,"  says  Mr  Gleig,  "  never  beat 
in  a  human  bosom."  But  the  few 
instances  quoted,  in  which  the  Duke 
felt  a  strong  regard  for  his  friends, 
and  sorrowed  for  their  death,  by  no 
means  confirm  the  statement.  They 
merely  prove  that  he  was  not  in- 
human, as  a  man  who  should  not  in 
any  case  feel  thus  certainly  would  be. 
Far  more  than  this  is  evidently  neces- 
sary to  constitute  unusual  tenderness 
of  heart.  The  popular  impression 
certainly  is,  that  the  same  unyielding 
quality  of  nature  which  preserved 
him  amid  the  turmoil  of  crashing 
kingdoms,  rendered  him  also  some- 
what impervious  to  softer  influences. 
That  he  was  perfectly  just  and  even 


kind  in  his  domestic  relations  is  quite 
in  unison  with  that  impression ;  but 
that  his  sympathies  were  very  exten- 
sive, or  his  feelings  very  acute,  is  not 
so.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  apparent 
why,  apart  from  his  great  qualities 
and  fame,  he  should  have  won  for 
himself  an  unusual  measure  of  affec- 
tion or  regard.  Instances  might  be 
adduced  where  his  severity  took  a 
form  rather  capricious  than  just;  and 
that  his  affections  were  warm,  is 
rather  inconsistent  with  what  his 
biographer  says  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  Though  retaining  to  the  last 
a  warm  regard  for  his  old  companions 
in  arms,  he  entered  very  little  with 
them,  after  he  became  a  politician, 
into  the  amenities  of  social  life.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  neither 
.  Lord  Hill,  nor  Lord  Raglan,  nor  Sir 
George  Murray,  ever  visited  the  Duke 
at  Strathfieldsaye;  nor  could  they,  or 
others  of  similar  standing,  such  as 
Lord  Anglesey,  Sir  Edward  Paget, 
and  Sir  James  Kempt,  be  reckoned 
among  the  habitues  of  his  hospitable 
gatherings  in  Apsley  House.  The  cir- 
cle in  which  he  chiefly  moved  was 
that  of  fashionable  ladies  and  gentle- 
men." Nobody  can  doubt  which  of 
these  two  groups  would  have  har- 
monised most  pleasantly  and  advan- 
tageously with  the  principal  figure. 
We  imagine,  too,  that  the  claims  of 
good  and  faithful  military  service  to 
recognition  and  reward,  were  some- 
times received  by  him  in  a  way  that 
would  have  been  more  becoming  in  a 
Cincinnatus  amid  his  turnips,  than  in 
the  possessor  of  all  the  honours  which 
the  courts  of  Europe  could  bestow. 

But  this  is  a  question  on  which  his 
fame  in  no  way  depends.  The  warm 
regard  which  his  countrymen  felt  for 
him  in  life,  and  which  they  continue  to 
feel  for  his  memory,  rests  on  sure  and 
sufficient  grounds.  They  knew  that 
he  was  a  good  and  a  great  man.  They 
were  proud  of  his  deeds  and  his  vir- 
tues. They  loved  his  personal  dig- 
nity, his  manliness,  his  simplicity  and 
strength.  Their  confidence  in  his 
judgment  and  sagacity  was  profound, 
and  they  were  assured  that  those 
pre-eminent  qualities  were  absolutely, 
without  reservation,  at  the  service  of 
the  State,  unbiassed  by  the  hope  of 
popular  applause,  or  the  fear  of  po- 
pular censure.  He  had  thus  become 
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a  kind  of  court  of  appeal  of  the  people 
from  their  own  impulses.  In  him, 
too,  they  believed  they  saw  an  embo- 
diment of  the  national  spirit  in  its 
best  aspect— the  spirit  which,  in  its 
most  practical  aims,  is  directed  still 
by  the  noblest  influences.  His  most 
remarkable  characteristic  was  the 
union  of  common-sense  with  lofty 
feeling — of  matter-of-fact  and  chi- 
valry. He  was  a  man  of  great  actions, 
but  small  professions  —  a  knight- 
errant  without  extravagance ;  a  man 
of  business  whose  career  was  a  ro- 
mance. Recalling  the  memory  of 
mighty  contests  and  of  great  suc- 
cesses, that  good  grey  head,  with  its 
halo  of  former  glories,  stood  amid  the 
later  times  like  the  peak  of  a  sub- 
merged world.  Yet  his  was  not  the 
dignity  which  lives  apart,  and  calls 
exclusiveness  to  its  aid.  He  was  by 
sight,  as  well  as  by  reputation,  the 
best-known  man  in  England.  He  was 
not  only  the  adviser  of  the  Crown 
and  the  arbiter  of  parties,  but  to  the 
public  a  universal  referee  and  cor- 
respondent. People  would  consult 
him  as  if  he  were  infallible,  and  trea- 
sure up  the  rebuffs  which  they  some- 
times extorted  as  priceless  heirlooms. 
His  very  peculiarities  of  manner  and 
costume  came  at  length  to  be  regarded 
as  popular  possessions ;  and  that  he 
should  wear  a  hat  with  a  wider  brim, 
or  a  coat  of  a  different  colour,  or  re- 
turn a  salute  otherwise  than  with  two 
uplifted  fingers,  would  have  been  a 
disturbing  innovation.  But  with  all 
this  publicity,  the  respect  of  all  who 
met  him  in  nis  walks,  who  saw  him 
in  society,  who  stood  to  watch  him 
as  he  mounted  his  horse  at  Apsley 
House,  or  dismounted  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  seemed  only  to  deepen  more 
and  more  into  something  like  per- 
sonal affection.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
passed  through  life  in  a  charmed  cir- 
cle of  deference,  as  if  surrounded  by 
an  invisible  body-guard  of  his  victo- 
ries; and  when  he  died,  at  an  age 
when  most  great  men  have  long  re- 
ceded from  the  public  regard,  he  was 
mourned  for  as  universally  and  sin- 
cerely as  if  he  had  still  been  in  the 
freshness  of  his  achievements,  and 
had  but  yesterday  delivered  Europe. 
Two  incidents,  akin  to  the  por- 
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tents  which,  in  a  more  imaginative 
or  a  more  superstitious  age,  have 
been  held  to  foreshadow  the  death 
of  great  men,  preceded  his  decease. 
A  fortnight  before  that  event,  he 
took  an  engraved  portrait  of  himself 
from  its  frame  in  the  dining-room  at 
Walmer,  to  present  to  a  guest  whom 
he  wished  to  honour.  There  was 
unexpected  difficulty  in  procuring 
another,  and  the  frame  remained 
empty,  the  substitute  arriving  the 
day  after  the  original  had  left  the 
world.  His  illness,  which  proved 
fatal  in  a  few  hours,  attacked  him 
on  the  13th  of  September ;  on  the 
12th  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  had  a 
letter  this  morning  from  a  madman, 
who  announces  that  he  is  a  messen- 

gir  from  the  Lord,  and  will  deliver 
s  message  to  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing: we  shall  see." 

E[is  body  lay  in  the  old  castle  for 
a  time,  while  the  people  came  to 
look  on  his  well-known  face.  Then 
his  remains  were  taken  through  Lon- 
don by  night,  to  lie  in  state  at 
Chelsea  ;  and  the  Queen  came,  first 
of  the  mourners,  to  look  upon  the 
remains  of  her  trusty  counsellor  and 
greatest  subject.  The  spontaneous 
mourning  of  a  people  lent  solemnity 
to  the  funeral  splendours  in  which 
England  sought  to  express  her  re- 
spect ;  and  great  assemblies  have 
rarely  felt  such  profound  and  general 
emotion  as  that  which  shook  the 
multitude  when,  amid  the  cathedral 
gloom  of  St  Paul's,  deepened  by  the 
storm  that  beat  upon  the  dome,  the 
coffin  of  "  the  high  and  mighty 
Prince,"  whose  long  list  of  titles  had 
just  been  recited,  and  whose  form 
was  so  familiar,  descended  through 
the  pavement  to  the  vault  beneath. 
With  it  seemed  to  vanish  some  of 
the  force  and  majesty  of  England, 
and  much  of  the  old  traditionary 
loyalty  and  reverence  for  authority 
which  yet  continued  to  leaven  the 
utilitarian  character  of  the  age.  But 
he  left  to  his  country  a  rich  inhe- 
ritance —  the  increase  of  reputa- 
tion abroad,  which  sprang  from  his 
achievements  and  his  policy,  and  the 
gain  at  home  which  a  people  derives 
from  a  noble  example  and  a  great 
name. 
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THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 


A  GOOD  many  persons  probably — 
such  is  the  vanity  of  human  nature 
— would  like  to  have  written  a  novel 
which  had  such  a  high  success  as 
Adam  Bede.  Indeed,  some  portions 
of  that  book  read  so  naturally  and  so 
easily — the  characters  had  so  little 
of  the  grand  and  the  heroic,  and  the 
talk  was  so  entirely  that  of  this 
everyday  world,  that  it  might  have 
been  pardonable  in  some  readers,  in- 
experienced in  pen-craft,  to  think 
that  they  could  have  written  it  them- 
selves, if  they  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  seize  the  idea.  One  enthusiastic 
gentleman,  we  remember,  went  a 
step  further  than  this  :  he  persuaded 
himself,  and  persuaded  his  friends — 
or  his  friends  persuaded  him,  for  the 
parts  played  by  the  different  actors 
in  the  joke  were  never  very  satisfac- 
torily explained — that  he  had  written 
it.  It  was  denied,  certainly,  by  those 
who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing ; 
but  they  were  politely  assured  that 
they  were  labouring  under  a  halluci- 
nation. Some  well-known  initials 
took  up  the  question  in  the  Times' 
best  type.  At  last  the  claimant's 
friends  were  satisfied — so,  we  believe, 
were  the  public.  But  the  former 
rested  their  satisfaction  on  a  proof 
which  was  soon  to  be  forthcoming. 
Another  work  was  to  appear,  which, 
by  the  indisputable  authority  of  in- 
ternal evidence,  should  establish  an 
identity  of  authorship  for  ever. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  book.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  bear  on  its  title-page 
the  name  which  under  those  circum- 
stances we  had  a  right  to  expect— it 
professes  to  come  from  the  same  hand 
as  the  former.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  actual  sword  with 
which  Balaam  smote  the  ass  be  not 
forthcoming  (for  excellent  reasons), 
here  we  have  at  least  the  very  sword 
which  the  prophet  wished  for.  We 
need  no  title-page  to  inform  us  that 
the  Mitt  on  the  Floss  is  by  the  author 
of  Adam  Bede.  It  is  scarcely  posjr 
sible  that  it  should  meet  with  a 
warmer  welcome  than  its  predeces- 
sor ;  it  would  be  an  ungrateful  com- 
parison to  say  that  it  deserves  it. 
Yet  if  we  are  to  treat  it  merely  as  a 


novel,  in  point  of  dramatic  interest  it 
is  incontestably  superior.  There  is 
the  same  keen  insight  into  nature, 
the  same  truth  and  force  of  descrip- 
tion, the  same  bright  and  graceful 
humour ;  but  the  story,  which  in 
Adam  Bede  was  subordinate  to  the 
other  attractions  of  the  book,  is  here 
one  of  its  greatest  charms.  As  be- 
fore, the  personages  whom  we  are 
to  accompany  through  some  of  their 
life-struggles  are  very  carefully  in- 
troduced to  us  at  the  outset^  and  we 
have  to  make  their  acquaintance 
thoroughly  before  the  story  is  suffered 
to  proceed ;  but  the  result  is  that  we 
.know  them  so  intimately  that  they 
keep  fast  hold  of  our  sympathies  to 
the  end.  And  the  interest,  when 
once  fairly  started,  though  not  rapid, 
never  flags.  It  is  not  of  that  intense 
and  exciting  kind  which  tempts  the 
reader,  unable  to  finish  at  a  sitting, 
to  turn  over  the  last  half- volume  "  to 
see  the  end ;"  but  we  lay  the  book 
aside  thoughtfully,  content  to  feel 
that  there  is  so  much  enjoyment  still 
behind. 

One  jewel  alone  Adam  Bede  con- 
tains which  is  still  unmatched — there 
is  no  character  in  this  new  work 
which  even  aspires  to  a  rivalry  with 
Mrs  Poyser.  This  we  cannot  alto- 
gether regret;  and  the  author  will 
perhaps,  like  ourselves,  be  well  con- 
tent to  let  the  portrait  of  that  inimi- 
table woman  hang  alone,  with  the 
superscription,  "  flihil  simile  aitt 
secundum" 

The  date  chosen  for  the  present 
story,  as  in  Adam  Bede,  is  that  of  a 
past  (or  passing)  generation.  The 
Great  Duke,  whose 

"  Good  grey  head  that  all  men  knew," 

we  have  laid  to  its  rest  with  sorrow 
as  hearty  as  ever  nation  bestowed 
upon  its  dead— the  free-will  offering 
of  men  of  all  ranks  and  sympathies 
and  parties — was  then  in  the  pride 
•  of  hisfame,  alive  and  vigorous  enough 
to  give  a  zest  to  detraction.  The  far- 
mers, after  dinner,  at  Dorlcote  Mill, 
decide  that  "  by  what  they  can  make 
out,  he  was  no  better  than  he  should 
be."  It  was  in  those  elder  days, 
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"  When  ignorance  was  much  more 
comfortable  than  at  present,  and  was 
received  with  all  the  honours  in  very 
good  society,  without  being  obliged  to 
dress  itself  in  an  elaborate  costume  of 
knowledge  ;  a  time  when  cheap  periodi- 
cals were .  not,  and  when  country  sur- 
geons never  thought  of  asking  their  fe- 
male patients  if  they  were  fond  of  read- 
ing, but  simply  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  preferred  gossip." 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  writer 
touching  the  failings  of  these  bygone 
times  with  a  loving  hand — assuredly 
from  no  sympathy  with  their  ignor- 
ance— without  feeling  it  a  duty  to 
bestow  upon  them  that  contemptuous 
pity  which  they  usually  receive  from 
the  critics  of  our  terribly  intellectual 
generation.  The  actors  in  the  story 
are  of  the  middle  class — what  we  may 
call  the  lower  middle  class — even 
more  exclusively  than  in  Adam  Bed*. 
There  is  not  a  full-bred  gentleman 
or  lady  (in  the  conventional  sense  of 
the  words)  in  the  whole  of  the  three 
volumes ;  for  even  Mr  Stephen  Guest, 
the  rich  young  banker,  must  be 
supposed  to  have  risen  from  the 
ranks.  Mr  Tulliver, miller  and  malt- 
ster, owner  and  occupier  of  Dorlcote 
Mill,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and 
thought  to  be  even  more  so  than  he 
is ;  his  wife  and  family ;  his  three 
sisters-in-law,  who  have  respectively 
married  a  farmer,  a  wool-stapler,  and 
a  junior  partner  who  has  lately  work- 
ed his  way  into  the  great  mill  and 
shipowning  house  of  Guest  <fe  Co. ; 
a  lawyer  and  his  son — all  living  in  or 
about  the  provincial  town  of  St  Ogg's, 
— these  are  the  very  commonplace 
personages  in  whose  sayings  and 
doings  we  are  asked  to  interest  our- 
selves. This  is  not  a  picked  sample 
of  human  life.  Such  materials  re- 
quire a  true  workman's  hand  to  fa- 
shion them  into  an  attractive  shape ; 
but  it  is  done  here  with  such  a  mas- 
terly ease  of  touch,  and  such  a  per- 
fect result,  that  those  who  trace  the 
process  long  to  seize  the  tools,  almost 
sure,  for  the  moment,  that  they  could 
do  likewise. 

But  though  the  material  is  drawn 
from  a  similar  stratum  of  society  to 
that  which  furnished  the  pictures  for 
the  previous  story,  it  is  distinct  in 
kind.  The  good  people  of  St  Ogg's 
and  its  neighbourhood  are  very  dif- 


ferent  from  the  villagers  of  Hayslope. 
They  are  more  decidedly  and  essen- 
tially vulgar — to  use  a  much-abused 
but  very  expressive  term.  There  is 
comparatively  little  of  what  we  un- 
derstand by  the  term  "  vulgarity  "  in 
thoroughly  rural  life ;  amongst  the 
peasantry  it  hardly  exists  at  all. 
There  may  be  rudeness,  ignorance, 
boorishness,  brutality — there  is,  too 
often  •  but  of  that  indescribable  com- 
pouna  of  pride  with  meanness,  grasp- 
ing selfishness  with  ostentatious  dis- 
play, coarse  familiarity  with  utter 
want  of  sympathy,  intense  ignorance 
with  intense  self-satisfaction  —  all 
which  we  include  more  or  less  in  the 
term  "  vulgarity  " — there  can  be  but 
little,  by  the  very  nature  of  things, 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  ;  there 
is  not  much  of  it  even  amongst  the 
farmers.  There  was  not  a  tinge  of  it 
in  Mrs  Poyser  of  the  Hall  Farm,  or 
her  excellent  husband,  any  more  than 
in  Lisbeth  Bede  and  her  two  sons. 
We  are  bound  to  say  it  finds  its  most 
natural  home  in  the  breast  of  the 
thriving  British  tradesman.  Let 
there  be  no  offence  to  the  merchant- 
princes  of  our  people ;  nay,  are  we 
not  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ?"  "  By 
this  craft  we  have  our  wealth."  Yet 
the  old  Romans  had  a  glimmering  of 
the  truth,  when  they  denounced  trade 
as  "  servile."  It  had  elements  in  it 
which  made  those  who  engaged  in  it 
no  longer  "  free."  On  some  such  hid- 
den foundation  of  truth  rests  that  pre- 
judice which  weighs  with  many  a  poor 
English  gentleman,  when  he  shrinks 
with  a  proud  reluctance  from  bring- 
ing his  son  up  to  "  trade  ;"  pinches 
himself  to  give  him  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  thrusts  him,  too  often  with- 
out abilities  or  interest,  into  the 
overcrowded  ranks  of  a  "profession." 
It  is  not  always  that  he  looks  down 
upon  mere  buying  and  selling  as 
unworthy  of  the  "  gentleman  ;  he 
shrinks,  perhaps  unconsciously,  from 
the  something  which,  as  the  son  of 
Sirach  teaches,  "sticks  close  be- 
tween." It  is  not,  or  it  ought  not  to 
be,  the  shopkeeper's  apron  and  coun- 
ter that  alarm  him,  out  the  shop- 
keeping  mind.  With  this  feeling  he, 
like  the  Roman,  prefers  the  plough 
to  the  loom  ;  he  will  make  his  boy  a 
farm-bailiff  rather  than  a  grocer. 
With  some  such  feeling  too,  let  us 
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hope,  the  prosperous  merchant  gives 
to  his  own  son  that  "  liberal "  school 
and  university  training  which  he 
perhaps  never  enjoyed  in  his  own 
case,  in  order  that  the  heir  of  his 
successful  fortunes  may  take  his 
place  in  due  course  in  the  firm,  not 
to  consider  himself  lowered  by  his 
business,  but  prepared,  by  taste,  and 
habits,  and  associations,  to  maintain 
the  honour  and  liberality  of  its  deal- 
ings at  the  level  of  his  own. 

Yet  it  is  from'that  worst  aspect  of 
the  money-making  middle  class — 
their  narrow-minded  complacent  sel- 
fishness, their  money-worship,  their 
petty  schemes  and  jealousies — that 
much,  not  only  of  the  comedy,  but 
even  of  the  tragedy,  of  the  M  ill  on 
the  Floss  is  drawn.  Mr  Tulliver 
himself,  indeed,  is  rather  of  the 
country -farmer  type ;  but  his  wife's 
family,  the  Dodsons — who  are  richer 
people,  and  consider  Mrs  Tulliver's 
a  poor  match — have  all  the  selfish 
hardness  which  the  successful  pursuit 
of  small  gains  breeds  in  their  class — 
their  very  virtues  are  mean. 

"  The  Dodsons  were  a  very  respect- 
able family  indeed — as  much  looked  up 
to  as  any  in  their  own  parish,  or  the 
next  to  it.  The  Miss  Dodsons  had 
always  been  thought  to  hold  up  their 
heads  very  high,  and  no  one  was  sur- 
prised the  two  eldest  had  married  so 
well — not  at  an  early  age,  for  that  was 
not  the  practice  of  the  Dodspn  family. 
There  were  particular  ways  of  doing 
everything  in  that  family  :  particular 
ways  of  bleaching  the  linen,  of  making 
the  cowslip  wine,  curing  the  hams,  and 
keeping  the  bottled  gooseberries ;  so 
that  no  daughter  of  that  house  could  be 
indifferent  to  the  privilege  of  having 
been  born  a  Dodson,  rather  than  a  Gib- 
son or  a  Watson.  Funerals  were  always 
conducted  with  peculiar  propriety  in 
the  Dodson' family  :  the  hat-bands  were 
never  of  a  blue  shade,  the  gloves  never 
split  at  the  thumb,  everybody  was  a 
mourner  who  ought  to  be,  and  there 
were  always  scarfs  for  the  bearers.  When 
one  of  the  family  was  in  trouble  or 
sickness,  all  the  rest  went  to  visit  the 
unfortunate  member,  usually  at  the 
same  time,  and  did  not  shrink  from 
uttering  the  most  disagreeable  truths 
that  correct  family  feeling  dictated : 
if  the  illness  or  trouble  was  the  suf- 
ferer's own  fault,  it  was  not  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Dodson  family  to  shrink 
from  saying  so.  In  short,  there  was  in 


this  family  a  peculiar  tradition  as  to 
what  was  the  right  thing  in  household 
management  and  social  demeanour,  and 
the  only  bitter  circumstance  attending 
this  superiority  was  a  painful  inability 
to  approve'  the  condiments  or  the  con- 
duct of  families  ungoverned  by  the 
Dodson  tradition.  A  female  Dodson, 
when  in  '  strange  houses/  always  ate  dry 
bread  with  her  tea,  and  declined  any 
sort  of  preserves,  having  no  confidence 
in  the  butter,  and  thinking  that  the 
preserves  had  probably  begun  to  fer- 
ment from  want  of  due  sugar  and  boil- 
ing. There  were  some  Dodsons  less  like 
the  family  than  others — that  was  ad- 
mitted ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  were 
'  kin,'  they  were  of  necessity  better  than 
those  who  were  'no  kin.'  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  no  individual 
Dodson  was  satisfied  with  any  other 
individual  Dodson,  each  was  satisfied, 
not  only  with  him  or  her  self,  but 
with  the  Dodsous  collectively.  The 
feeblest  member  of  a  family — the  one 
who  has  the  least  character — is  often  the 
merest  epitome  of  the  family  habits 
and  traditions ;  and  Mrs  Tulliver  was  a 
thorough  Dodson,  though  a  mild  one, 
as  small-beer,  so  long  as  it  is  anything, 
is  only  describable  as  very  weak  ale." 

They  could  honestly  boast  that, 
whatever  disgrace  might  have  hap- 
pened in  less-favoured  families, 

"  No  Dodson  had  ever  been .'  cut  off 
with  a  shilling,5  and  no  cousin  of  the 
Dodsons  disowned ;  as,  indeed,  why 
should  they  be  1  for  they  had  no  cousins 
who  had  not  money  out  at  use,  or  some 
houses  of  their  own,  at  the  very  least. 

"  The  religion  of  the  Dodsons  consist- 
ed in  revering  whatever  was  customary 
and  respectable  ;  it  was  necessary  to  be 
baptised,  else  one  could  not  be  buried  in 
the  churchyard,  and  to  take  the  sacra- 
ment before  death  as  a  security  against 
more  dimly  understood  perils ;  but  it 
was  of  equal  necessity  to  have  the  pro- 
per pall-bearers  and  well -cured  hams 
at  one's  funeral,  and  to  leave  an  unim- 
peachable will. 

"  To  be  honest  and  poor  was  never  a 
Dodson  motto,  still  less  to  seem  rich 
though  being  poor  ;  rather,  the  family 
badge  was  to  be  honest  and  rich  ;  and 
not  only  rich,  but  richer  than  was  sup- 
posed. To  live  respected,  and  have  the 
proper  bearers  at  your  funeral,  was  an 
achievement  of  the  ends  of  existence 
that  would  be  entirely  nullified  if,  on 
the  reading  of  your  will,  you  sank  in 
the  opinion  of  your  fellow-men,  either  by 
turning  out  to  be  poorer  than  they  ex- 
pected, or  by  leaving  your  money  in  a 
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capricious  manner,  without  strict  regard 
to  degrees  of  kin.  The  right  thing 
must  always  be  done  towards  kindred. 
The  right  thing  was  to  correct  them 
severely,  if  they  were  other  than  a  credit 
to  the  family,  but  still  not  to  alienate 
from  them  the  smallest  rightful  share  in 
the  family  shoe-buckles  and  other  pro- 
perty." 

Of  this  successful  and  affection- 
ate family,  two  married  sisters,  Mrs 
Glegg  and  Mrs  Pullet,  play  a  very 
important  part  throughout  the  first 
two  volumes.  Their  husbands — the 
first  a  retired  woolstapler,  the  second 
a  (so-called)  gentleman-farmer — are 
naturally  less  prominent  figures,  being 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  Dod- 
son  majesty.  But  both  (though  per- 
fectly distinct  as  individual  char- 
acters) are  men  of  the  same  hard 
money-worshipping  class,  and  have 
chosen  their  partners  in  life  from  a 
heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  Dodson 
virtues.  Mrs  Glegg,  at  the  period 
of  our  introduction,  is  a  comely 
•woman  of  fifty,  majestic  in  person, 
and  severely  virtuous  in  character. 
Rich  enough  to  afford  everything  of 
the  best,  she  feels  it  due  to  herself 
and  to  society  to  have  them — but  not 
for  use  or  wear,  except  on  high  and 
rare  occasion.  Her  personal  ward- 
robe lies  preserved  in  layers  in  oak 
chests ;  whence  they  seldom  come 
into  the  upper  air  of  daily  life  until 
their  fashion  has  passed  away,  and 
the  rich  silk  is  covered  with  "  constel- 
lations of  small  yellow  spots."  The 
"  primeval  strata"  are  disposed  of  in 
gifts  to  poorer  relations.  When  she 
quarrels  with  her  husband,  which  is 
frequently,  she  retires  to  her  room, 
has  the  blinds  put  down,  and  sulks 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  upon  water- 
gruel  —  studying  Baxter's  Saints' 
Everlasting  Jtest.  Mrs  Pullet  is  a 
thinner-shelled  species  of  Dodson. 
She  is  a  fountain  of  tears  on  all  occa- 
sions, adopting  this  "  compendious 
mode  of  expressing  her  views  of  life 
in  general,'  which  are  of  a  gloomy 
character ;  seldom  trying  on  a  new 
bonnet  without  the  solemn  reflection 
that  "  perhaps  she  may  never  live  to 
wear  it  twice."  She  is  also  a  liberal 
patroness  of  "  doctors'  stuff,"  with 
great  "experiences  in  pink  mixture 
and  white  mixture,  strong  stuff  in 
small  bottles  and  weak  stuff  in  large 
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bottles ;"  an  array  of  which  bottles 
(empty)  fills  two  of  the  long  store- 
room shelves  already  ;  but,  as  she 
adds  tearfully — "  it's  well  if  they  ever 
fill  three  " — she  "  may  go"  before  she 
has  "made  up  the  dozen  of  these  last 
sizes."  Both  sisters,  however,  are 
firmly  attached  to  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  the  Dodson  religion — that 
poverty  is  the  one  sin  never  to  be 
forgiven  unto  mm.  and  that  to  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous  is,  to  die 
— "  leaving  more  money  out  at  inter- 
est than  other  folks  had  reckoned." 

These  characters  are  admirably  de- 
veloped in  the  successive  scenes  and 
dialogues  which  make  up  the  first 
half  of  the  story.  Each  figure  is  filled 
in  by  a  series  of  minute  touches, 
which  are  really  the  perfection  of  art ; 
while  the  conversation  between  the 
speakers  seems  to  the  reader  to  flow 
as  easily  and  readily  as  though  it 
had  been  taken  down  from  actual 
life.  In  this  point,  too,  the  present 
book  seems  to  us  superior  to  Adam 
Bede  ;  exquisite  as  the  dialogue  was 
there,  it  sometimes  bore  the  marks  of 
the  artist's  hand ;  the  reader  felt, 
from  time  to  time,  that  he  was  listen- 
ing to  the  writer  in  his  study — not  to 
the  speakers  in  the  carpenter's  shop. 
We  hope  the  whole  explanation  does 
not  lie  in  the  humiliating  truth,  that 
the  Gleggs  and  the  Pullets  represent 
such  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
world  around  us  than  Seth  or  Adam. 

So  very  natural,  indeed,  and  there- 
fore so  very  disagreeable,  are  these 
relations  of  Mrs  Tulliver's.  that  we 
should  feel  we  had  too  much  of  their 
company — that,  like  pictures  of  dis- 
eased organs  in  medical  books,  they 
were  too  accurately  truthful  to  be 
pleasant — but  that  they  are  whole- 
somely relieved  by  two  of  the  very 
best  portraits  of  child-life  that  have 
ever  been  drawn.  Not  that  Tom  and 
Maggie,  the  children  of  Dorlcote 
Mill,  are  perfect  ideals  of  any  kind. 
They  are  quite  different  from  those 
happy  families  of  wingless  cherubs 
that  we  hear  of  occasionally  (in 
books),  or  those  very  disagreeable 
little  girls  and  boys  whom  we  also 
read  of,  and  who  are  occasionally 
introduced  to  our  admiration  by  fond 
parents.  These  are  two  real  children, 
compounds  of  flesh  and  spirit,  good 
and  evil.  They  merely  say  and  do 
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what  children  have  said  and  done, 
with  variations,  a  thousand  times 
over,  and  yet  it  all  reads  to  us  fresh 
and  new.  Why  is  it  so  delightful  to 
read  what  we  have  all  known  and 
felt  so  well  already  ?  Is  it  a  confir- 
mation of  the  assertion  which  some 
philosophers  have  hazarded,  that  all 
knowledge  is  nothing  more  than  re- 
collection ?  We  have  neither  space 
nor  inclination  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciple ;  the  fact  remains.  Tom  and 
Maggie  Tulliver  delight  us,  because 
they  say  and  do  nothing  more  or  less 
than  either  we  remember  to  have 
said  and  done  when  children  our- 
selves, or  have  known  other  children 
say  and  do.  Tom  is  thirteen  years 
.old,  and  has  just  returned  home  from 
Mr  Jacobs'  Academy,  where  he  has 
learnt  very  little  indeed  from  that 
gentleman,  but  has  taught  himself  a 
good  many  things.  He  "  can't  abide 
books,"  but  is  clever  at  fishing, 
and  making  whipcord,  and  throwing 
stones.  He  can  fight,  too,  and  is  a 
boy  of  remarkable  determination  and 
obstinacy ;  showing  very  early  in  life 
a  strong  desire  for  "  mastery  over  the 
inferior  animals,  wild  and  domestic, 
including  cockchafers,  neighbours' 
dogs,  and  small  sisters ;"  with  strong 
unconscious  notions  of  strict  justice, 
and  little  sympathy  with  weakness- 
es of  any  kind — especially  in  girls. 
These  qualities  serve  him  both  for 
good  and  evil  in  his  after-life ;  but 
it  is  in  the  history  of  his  boyhood 
that  he  interests  us  most.  His  boy- 
ish tyranny  over  his  sister,  who  is 
four  years  younger,  and  almost  his 
sole  companion  in  his  holidays,  alter- 
nating with  an  intention  to  be  kind 
and  protecting  towards  her  —  both 
founded  on  his  sense  of  justice  and  of 
female  inferiority  ;  his  troubles  over 
the  Latin  Grammar,  and  his  dealings 
with  his  familiar,  Bob  Jakin,  are  a 
perfect  photograph  of  boyhood.  Bob 
himself,  the  bird-keeping  boy,  with 
his  "  snub-nosed  face  and  close-curled 
border  of  red  hair," — "  his  trousers 
always  rolled  up  at  the  knee  for  the 
convenience  of  wading" — whose  most 
aristocratic  acquaintance,  of  which 
he  makes  proud  boast,  is  "  a  chap  as 
owns  ferrets,"  and  who  "  would 
sooner  be  a  rot-catcher  nor  anything 
— he  would  " — Bob  is  as  true  a  bit 
of  country  life  as  ever  was  presented. 
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No  wonder  Tom  fraternises  with  him 
cordially.  Who,  in  the  days  of  their 
boyhood,  would  not  have  been  proud 
of  a  humble  friend  with  such  accom- 
plishments,' and  such  a  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance? Who  would  not  have 
felt  all  maternal  warnings  on  the 
point  of  low  company  and  torn  trou- 
sers powerless  as  against  the  attrac- 
tions of  Bob  Jakin  1 

' "  It  must  be  owned  that  Tom  was 
fond  of  Bob's  company.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  Bob  knew,  directly  ho 
saw  a  bird's  egg,  whether  it  was  a  swal- 
low's, or  a  tomtit's,  or  a  yellowhammer's ; 
he  found  out  all  the  wasps'  nests,  and 
could  set  all  sorts  of  traps;  he  could 
climb  the  trees  like  a  squirrel,  and  had 
quite  a  magical  power  of  detecting 
hedgehogs  and  stoats  ;  and  he  had  cour- 
age to  do  things  that  were  rather 
naughty,  such  as  making  gaps  in  the 
hedgerows,  throwing  stones  after  the 
sheep,  and  killing  a  cat  that  was  wander- 
ing incognito.  Such  qualities  in  an  in- 
ferior, who  could  always  be  treated  with 
authority  in  spite  of  his  superior  know- 
ingness,  had  necessarily  a  fatal  fascina- 
tion for  Tom ;  and  every  holiday-time 
Maggie  was  sure  to  have  days  of  grief 
because  he  had  gone  off  with  Bob." 

Maggie  Tulliver,  the  sister,  is  a 
contrast  to  Tom  physically  and  mor- 
ally. Tom  is  fair  and  fresh-looking 
— quite  a  Dodson  in  appearance,  his 
proud  mother  is  glad  to  think, 
though  the  obstinacy  in  his  disposi- 
tion comes  from  the  father's  side ; 
the  girl  has  a  brown  skin,  "  gleaming 
black  eyes,"  and  "  dark  heavy  locks  " 
that  refuse  to  curl,  and  which  she 
tosses  out  of  her  line  of  vision  with 
"  very  much  the  air  of  a  small  Shet- 
land pony."  Aunt  Pullet  even  fears 
that  ".the  gell's  being  so  brown" 
will  "  stand  in  her  way  i'  life."  Aunt 
Pullet,  with  her  experience,  should 
have  known  better.  It  is  not  poor 
Maggie's  brownness  and  heavy  dark 
hair  that  "  stand  in  her  way"  in  this 
"  puzzling  world,"  as  poor  Mr  Tulli- 
ver calls  it, — at  least  not  in  Mrs 
Pullet's  sense.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
These  little  brown  gipsy-like  girls 
grow  up  sometimes,  as  many  of  us 
know,  into  most  distracting  women. 
It  is  from  something  else,  which 
beats  already  underneath  the  brown 
skin,  that  poor  Maggie's  trials  in  her 
womanhood  will  arise.  This  un- 
happy deviation,  however,  from  the 
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Dodson  type,  together  with  sundry 
outbursts  of  temper— especially  in 
the  matter  of  vain  attempts  to  curl 
that  said  rebellious  hair — excite  in 
the  mind  of  poor  Mrs  Tulliver  a  com- 
plaining wonder  at  the  dispensations 
of  Providence — "  Folks  'nil  think  it's 
a  judgment  on  me  as  I've  got  such  a 
child — they'll  think  I've  done  sum- 
mat  wicked.'*  The  moral  character- 
istics of  the  two  children  differ  as 
widely  as  their  physical  Tom  never 
does  any  wrong  that  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  justify  in  some  way  to  his 
own  conscience — "  I'd  do  just  the 
same  again,"  is  his  usual  mode  of 
viewing  his  past  actions  ;  while 
poor  Maggie  is  "  always  wishing  she 
had  done  something  different."  "  A 
bitter  sense  of  the  irrevocable  "  is  an 
"  almost  every-day  experience  of  her 
small  soul."  She  "  rushes  to  her  deeds 
with  passionate  impulse,  and  then 
sees  not  only  their  consequences,  but 
what  would  have  happened  if  they 
had  not  been  done,  with  all  the  de- 
tail and  exaggerated  circumstance  of 
an  active  imagination."  This  faculty 
of  hers  implies,  of  course,  a  love  of 
books,  her  brother  Tom's  abhor- 
rence ;  of  books  of  all  kinds,  some 
most  unusual  in  the  catalogue  of  a 
little  girl's  library — including  even 
Defoe's  History  of  the  Devil,  by  an 
enthusiastic  extempore  lecture  upon 
which  subject  she  very  much  alarms 
and  astonishes herfather  and  his  friend 
the  auctioneer  as  they  sit  over  their 
brandy-and-water.  She  is  a  strange- 
ly imaginative  child  in  many  ways  ; 
she  can  tell  stories,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  for  her  own  and  her  com- 
panions' amusement,  of  "  all  the  live 
things  they  come  upon  by  accident :" 
can  invent  biographies  for  the  toads 
in  whom  Tom  takes  a  lively  interest 
(being  "  one  of  those  boys  who  are 
fond  of  animahv-fond,  that  is,  of 
throwing  stones  at  them ") ;  if  an 
earwig  hurries  across  their  path,  she 
has  its  private*  history  all  ready — 
"  how  Mrs  Earwig  had  a  wash  at 
home,  and  one  of  her  children  had 
fallen  into  the  hot  copper,  for  which 
reason  she  was  running  so  fast  to 
fetch  the  doctor  " — until  Tom,  stern 
and  contemptuous,  sets  his  foot  upon 
the  unlucky  subject,  and  so  hurries 
the  catastrophe.  But  her  character 
is  best  shown  in  her  solitary  pur- 
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suits  in  the  great  attic  under  the 
high-pitched  roof  at  home. 

"  This  attic  was  Maggie's  favourite 
retreat  on  a  wet  day,  when  the  weather 
was  not  too  cold ;  here  she  fretted  out 
all  her  ill  humours,  and  talked  aloud  to 
the  worm-eaten  floors  and  the  worm-eaten 
shelves,  and  the  dark  rafters  festooned 
with  cobwebs;  and  here  she  kept  a 
Fetish  which  she  punished  for  all  her 
misfortunes.  This  was  the  trunk  of  a 
large  wooden  doll,  which  once  stared 
with  the  roundest  of  eyes  above  the 
reddest  of  cheeks ;  but  was  now  entirely 
defaced  by  a  long  career  of  Yicarious 
suffering.  Three  nails  driven  into  the 
head  commemorated  as  many  crises  in 
Maggie's  nine  years  of  earthly  struggle  ; 
that  luxury  of  vengeance  having  been 
suggested  to  her  by  the  picture  of  Jael 
destroying  Sisera  in  the  old  Bible.  The 
last  nail  had  been  driven  in  with  a  fiercer 
stroke  than  usual,  for  the  Fetish  on  that 
occasion  represented  aunt  Qlegg.  But 
immediately  afterwards  Maggie  had  re- 
flected that  if  she  drove  many  nails  in, 
she  would  not  be  so  well  able  to  fancy 
that  the  head  was  hurt  when  she  knock- 
ed it  against  the  wall,  nor  to  comfort  it, 
and  make -.believe  to  poultice  it,  when 
her  fury  was  abated ;  for  even  aunt 
Qlegg  would  be  pitiable  when  she  had 
been  hurt  much,  and  thoroughly  humi- 
liated, so  as  to  beg  her  niece's  pardon. 
Since  then  she  had  driven  no  more  nails 
in,  but  had  soothed  herself  by  alter- 
nately grinding  and  beating  the  wooden 
head  against  the  rough  brick  of  the 
great  chimneys  that  made  two  square 
pillars  supporting  the  roof." 

Or  let  us  look  at  her  again  in  one 
of  her  gentler  moods,  especially  as  it 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing one  of  those  minor  characters, 
quite  perfect  in  their  way,  whom  the 
writer,  prodigal  of  such  wealth,  throws 
into  the  tale  as  mere  embellishments 
— Luke,  the  miller's  man,  "  tall  and 
broad-shouldered,  black -eyed  and 
black-haired,  subdued  by  a  general 
mealiness,  like  an  auricula."  Maggie 
is  very  communicative  to  Luke, 
"  wishing  him  to  think  well  of  her 
understanding,  as  her  father  did." 

"As  she  sat  sliding  on  the  heap  of 
grain  near  which  he  was  busying  him- 
self, she  said,  at  that  shrill  pitch  which 
was  requisite  in  mill-society — 

" '  I  think  you  never  read  any  book 
but  the  Bible— did  yoxi,  Luke? ' 

"  '  Nay,  Miss — an'  not  much  o'  that,' 
said  Luke,  with  great  frankness.  '  I'm 
no  reader,  I  arn't." 
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" '  But  if  I  lent  you  one  of  my  books, 
Luke  1  I've  not  got  any  very  pretty 
books  that  would  be  easy  for  you  to  read ; 
but  there's  "  Pug's  Tour  of  Europe " — 
that  would  tell  you  all  about  the  different 
sorts  of  people  in  the  world,  and  if  you 
didn't  understand  the  reading,  the  pic- 
tures would  help  you — they  show  the 
looks  and  ways  of  the  people,  and  what 
they  do.  There  are  the  Dutchmen,  very 
fat,  and  smoking,  you  know — and  one 
sitting  on  a  barrel.' 

" '  Nay,  Miss,  I'n  no  opinion  o'  Dutch- 
men. There  ben't  much  good  i'  knowing 
about  them.' 

"'But  they're  our  fellow -creatures, 
Luke — we  ought  to  know  about  our  fel- 
low-creatures. ' 

"  '  Not  much  o'  fellow-creaturs,  I  think, 
Miss  ;  all  I  know — my  old  master,  as 
war  a  knowin'  man,  used  to  say,  says  he, 
"  If  e'er  I  sow  my  wheat  wi'out  brinin', 
I'm  a  Dutchman,"  says  he  ;  an'  that  war 
as  much  as  to  say  as  a  Dutchman' war  a 
fool,  or  next  door.  Nay,  nay,  I  arn't 
goin'  to  bother  mysen  about  Dutchmen. 
There's  fools  enoo — an'  rogues  enoo — 
wi'out  lookin'  i'  books  for  em.' 

" '  0,  well,'  said  Maggie,  rather  foiled 
by  Luke's  unexpectedly  decided  views 
about  Dutchmen,  '  perhaps  you  would 
like  "  Animated  Nature  "  better — that's 
not  Dutchmen,  you  know,  but  elephants, 
and  kangaroos,  and  the  civet  cat,  and  the 
sun-fish,  and  a  bird  sitting  on  its  tail — I 
forget  its  name.  There  are  countries 
full  of  those  creatures,  instead  of  horses 
and  cows,  you  know.  Shouldn't  you 
like  to  know  about  them,  Luke  ? ' 

"  Nay,  Miss,  I'n  got  to  keep  count  o' 
the  flour  an'  corn — I  can't  do  wi'  knowin' 
so  many  things  besides  my  work.  That's 
what  brings  folk  to  the  gallows — knowin' 
everything  but  what  they'n  got  to  get 
their  bread  by.  An'  they're  mostly  lies, 
I  think,  what's  printed  i'  the  books : 
them  printed  sheets  are,  anyhow,  as  the 
men  cry  i'  the  streets.' " 

Such  a  boy  and  girl,  it  may  be 
supposed,  are  not  enthusiastically 
loved  by  such  uncles  and  aunts  as 
the  Gleggs  and  Pullets,  who  have  no 
children  of  their  own.  Tom  and 
Maggie,  for  their  parts,  do  not  affect 
much  show  of  dutiful  affection. 
"  Maggie,"  the  mother  observes,  "  is 
ten  times  naughtier  when  they  come 
than  on  other  days  ;  and  Tom  doesn't 
like  'em — bless  him  ! "  They  tolerate 
their  aunt  Pullet,  but  "chiefly  be- 
cause she  was  not  their  aunt  Glegg." 
They  scamper  out  of  their  sight 
"  with  the  alacrity  of  small  animals 


getting  from  under  a  burning-glass ; " 
Tom,  indeed, 

"  Generally  absconding  for  the  day 
with  a  large  supply  of  the  most  portable 
food,  when  he  received  timely  warning 
that  his  uncles  and  aunts  were  coming ; 
a  moral  symptom  from  which  his  aunt 
Glegg  deduced  the  gloomiest  views  of 
his  future.  It  was  rather  hard  on  Mag- 
gie that  Tom  always  absconded  without 
letting  her  into  the  secret ;  but  the 
weaker  sex  are  acknowledged  to  be 
serious  impedimenta  in  cases  of  flight." 

Uncle  and  Aunt  Pullet  "  tolerate  " 
their  nephew  and  niece  in  return; 
and  even  invite  them  now  and 
then  to  their  house,  Garum  Firs, 
where  Mr  Pullet  farms  his  own  rich 
land.  Garum  Firs  is  a  prosperous 
place,  and  has  its  attractions  for 
the  children,  containing  as  it  does 
all  kinds  of  living  animals,  all  well 
cared  for  and  well  to  do.  Even  the 
toads  there,  Tom  finds,  are  of  un- 
usual size ;  "  toads  who  paid  rent 
were  naturally  leaner."  Uncle  Pul- 
let has  also  a  musical-box,  Maggie's 
great  delight ;  a  possession  which  is 
held  to  imply  some  musical  talent 
on  Mr  P.'s  part  (who  is  not  a  bright 
man  otherwise) ;  for  he  alone  can 
wind  it  up,  and  knows  what  tunes  it 
is  going  to  play  beforehand.  But 
that  the  visits  to  Garum  Firs, — 
where  the  stairs  are  polished  to 
such  a  pitch  that  even  Mrs  Tulliver 
"  thinks  it  a  mercy  when  she  and 
the  children  are  safe  on  the  landing," 
and  where  the  chairs  and  tables 
look  "  like  the  corpses  of  furniture  in 
white  shrouds" — were  hardly  of  that 
free-and-easy  nature  which  Tom  and 
Maggie  would  have  preferred,  may 
be  gathered  from  Aunt  Pullet's  first 
words  of  welcome,  uttered  as  soon 
as  her  visitors  are  within  hearing — 

"  Stop  the  children,  for  God's  sake, 
Bessy — don't  let  'em  come  up  the  door- 
steps ;  Sally's  bringing  the  old  mat  and 
the  duster,  to  rub  their  shoes." 

Tom,  however,  has  soon  to  begin  his 
school-life  afresh.  Not  again  under 
Jacobs  at  the  "  academy ;"  Mr  Tul- 
liver is  more  ambitious  for  his  son. 
Not  that  he  wishes  to  make  a  gen- 
tleman of  him ;  his  views  as  to  Tom's 
future  do  not  leave  a  very  distinct 
impression  on  the  reader's  mind — 
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perhaps  because  they  were  not  very 
distinct  in  his  own.  Something  like 
a  lawyer,  only  without  the  rascality ; 
for  it  is  a  part  of  Mr  Tulliver's  reli- 
gious belief  that  all  lawyers  are.  in 
more  than  a  figurative  sense,  chil- 
dren of  the  Evil  One.  The  model 
whom  he  appears  to  have  in  view  is 
his  friend  Mr  Riley,  the  auctioneer 
and  valuer;  partly  because  he  con- 
siders that  class  of  professions, 
though  tolerably  lucrative,  require 
little  capital  beyond  a  massive  watch- 
chain  and  a  high  office-stool  Mr 
Riley  has  been  to  the  Mudport  Gram- 
mar School  in  his  youth,  and  has 
learnt  Latin ;  indeed,  still  "  has  a 
sense  of  comprehending  Latin  gene- 
rally, though  his  comprehension  of 
any  particular  Latin  was  not  ready." 
Therefore  Tom  is  to  learn  Latin,  and 
is  sent  to  a  clerical  private  tutor 
with  that  object — though  "  mapping 
and  summing "  are  especially  stipu- 
lated for  in  addition.  Tom  makes 
very  little  progress  in  any  of  these 
branches  of  knowledge :  the  Latin 
he  can't  digest,  and  the  others  are 
never  taught  him.  And  here  the 
author  indulges  in  a  little  good- 
humoured  severity  touching  the  ab- 
surdity of  applying  a  Procrustean 
system  of  instruction  to  all  tastes 
and  capacities — filling  the  only  two 
or  three  pages  throughout  these 
volumes  which  we  could  allow  a 
conscientous  novel-reader  to  skip.  A 
writer  like  George  Eliot,  who  can 
give  us  lessons  in  a  line,  and  satires 
in  an  epithet,  is  really  not  justified  in 
cheating  us  even  out  of  those  pages 
to  introduce  or  to  demolish  a  theory 
of  education.  First,  the  subject  is  a 
large  one,  and  refuses  to  be  done  in 
the  space.  Secondly,  it  has  been 
done  already, — alas !  so  often.  Is  it 
not  written  in  the  solemn  drab  of 
the  Quarterly,  the  jaundiced  buff  of 
the  Westminster,  the  hideous  blue 
and  yellow  of  the  Edinburgh  ?  why 
must  we  have  it  imposed  upon  us — 
a  powder  between  two  layers  of 
preserve — in  the  pretty  apricot  covers 
and  pleasant  pages  of  the  Mill  on 


the  Floss  ?  Besides,  if  we  were  not 
determined  to  ignore  this  perverting 
on  our  author's  part,  we  should  have 
to  express  our  unfeigned  regret  that 
a  writerwhose  own  pages  are  jewelled 
with  the  brightest  and  most  graceful 
hints  of  classic  literature,  should 
condescend  to  easy  jests  against 
"  Supines"*  and  the  Eton  Grammar, 
and  should  leave  even  apparent 
ground  for  the  advocates  of  a  mori- 
bund heresy — the  superiority  of  a 
special  to  a  liberal  education— to 
claim  another  of  our  great  novelists 
as  a  champion  of  their  theory.  We 
should  deny,  too,  the  possibility  of 
any  boy  whose  brains  were  in  the 
right  place  (and  Tom  Tulliver's  evi- 
dently were)  having  "  no  capacity " 
for  either  Latin  or  Euclid.  It  may 
have  been  foolish  in  Mr  Tulliver  to 
insist  upon  his  son's  learning  Latin 
in  order  to  qualify  him  for  a  success- 
ful auctioneer ;  Mr  Stelling  was  not 
the  wisest  of  tutors ;  but  his  "  fixed 
^opinion,  that  all  boys  of  any  capacity 
could  learn  what  it  was  the  regu- 
lar thing  to  teach,"  is,  to  say  the  very 
least,  shared  in  the  main,  if  not 
quite  so  sweepingly  and  dogmatically 
expressed,  by  much  wiser  men  than 
Mr  Stelling.  The  mastering  of  diffi- 
culties is  at  least  as  important  a 
branch  of  education  as  the  fostering 
natural  inclinations.  In  one  point, 
at  any  rate,  Mr  Stelling's  system  was 
a  good  one.  "  He'll  have  you  up 
ten  times,"  says  Tom  confidentially 
to  his  fellow-pupil,  "  if  you  say 
'  ham'  for  '  jam' — he  won't  let  you 
go  a  letter  wrong,  /  can  tell  you." 
A  boy  who  has  learnt  that  it  may  or 
may  not  be  necessary  to  go  through 
the  same  distasteful  process  ten  times, 
but  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  it 
right,  has  something  to  thank  his 
instructor  for,  at  all  events.  We  are 
inclined  to  hope  that  Tom  Tulliver 
learnt  more  at  Mr  Stelling's  than 
his  present  biographer  gives  him 
credit  for.  For  Tom  does  set  to  work 
manfully,  however  much  "  against 
collar ;"  even  adding  a  short  ap- 
pendix to  his  prayers,  in  his  honest 


*  Why  do  all  writers  who  "  feel  easier "  in  having  a  fling  at  classical  education, 
fall  foul  especially  upon  supines &nd  gerunds?  What  has  that  unfortunate  branch 
of  the  family  done  to  disgrace  themselves  above  the  rest !  A  supine  is  one  of  the 
most  harmless  of  the  philological  creation ;  seldom  Been,  and  giving  very  little 
trouble.  Genmds  certainly  are  rather  more  dangerous. 
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boyish  sincerity — to  be  made  "  to 
remember  his  Latin." 

"  He  paused  a  little  to  consider  how 
he  should  pray  about  Euclid — whether 
he  should  ask  to  see  what  it  meant,  or 
whether  there  was  any  other  neutral 
state  which  would  be  more  applicable  to 
the  case.  But  at  last  he  added — 'And 
make  Mr  Stelling  say  I  shan't  do  Euclid 
any  more.  Amen.' " 

He  meets  with  his  difficulties  early 
in  his  after-life,  and  faces  them  man- 
fully—we are  inclined  to  think  the 
hardly-learnt  "supines"  came  out 
strong.  We  laugh  heartily  of  course 
— who  can  help  it  ? — when  at  last  it 
flashes  upon  poor  Tom's  mind,  as 
the  result  of  Maggie's  pertinacious 
questioning  of  the  tutor,  that  there 
really  "once  were  people  on  the 
earth  who  were  so  fortunate  .as  to 
know  Latin  without  learning  it 
through  the  Eton  Grammar;"  but 
we  could  not  expect  it  to  occur  to 
him,  as  it  surely  must  to  the  author, 
that  this  was  the  very  reason  why 
Latin,  to  a  Koman,  would  have  been 
no  education  at  all. 

Maggie  also  goes  to  school,  but  of 
her  school-girl  life  no  revelations  are 
given  us.  What  training  she  found 
at  Miss  Firniss's  provincial  boarding- 
school  was  probably  not  of  the  high- 
est order.  But  both  her  physical  and 
intellectual  growth  were  fast  develop- 
ing. The  dark  hair  has  become  long 
and  massy,  the  lustrous  eyes  are 
growing  eloquent.  And  when  pain- 
ful family  circumstances  summon  her 
home  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  she  has 
already  had  such  early  experience  of 
"  conflict  between  the  inward  impulse 
and  outward  fact," — "  she  had  been 
filled  with  so  eager  a  life  in  the  triple 
world  of  reality,  books,  and  waking 
dreams," — that  she  is  "  strangely  old 
for  her  years,  in  everything  but  pru- 
dence and  self-command."  Her  life 
at  Dorlcote  Mill,  for  the  next  four 
years,  is  of  a  kind  to  drive  her  more 
and  more  into  herself,  and  to  excite 
that  passionate  intelligence  within  to 
a  diseased  activity. 

"Everybody  in  the  world  seemed  so 
hard  and  unkind  to  Maggie :  there  was 
no  indulgence,  no  fondness,  such  as  she 
imagined  when  she  fashioned  the  world 


afresh  in  her  own  thoughts.  In  books 
there  were  people  who  were  always  agree- 
able or  tender,  and  delighted  to  do  things 
that  made  one  happy,  and  who  did  not 
show  their  kindness  by  finding  fault. 
The  world  outside  the  books  was  not  a 
happy  one,  Maggie  felt :  it  seemed  to  be 
a  world  where  people  behaved  the  best 
to  those  they  did  not  pretend  to  love, 
and  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  And 
if  life  had  no  love  in  it,  what  else  was 
there  for  Maggie?  ...  A  creature 
full  of  eager,  passionate  longings  for  all 
that  was  beautiful  and  glad ;  thirsty  for 
all  knowledge;  with  an  ear  straining 
after  dreamy  music  that  died  away  and 
would  not  come  near  to  her  ;  with  a 
blind,  unconscious  yearning  for  some- 
thing that  would  link  together  the  won- 
derful impressions  of  this  mysterious  life, 
and  give  her  soul  a  sense  of  home  in  it." 

She  has  recourse  to  books— again  of 
a  strange  kind  for  such  a  reader. 
Virgil,  Euclid,  and  Aldrich's  Logic, 
are  her  companions  in  her  solitary 
rambles  in  the  fields.  No  wonder 
that  sometimes  she  looks  up  "  with 
a  startled  sense  that  the  relation  be- 
tween Aldrich  and  this  present  world 
is  extremely  remote."  It  is  an  im- 
pression which  has  occurred  even  to 
the  masculine  minds  of  Oxford  under- 
graduates. 

At  length  the  young  inquiring 
spirit,  that  is  looking  everywhere  for 
the  secret  of  life,  suddenly  finds  a 
teacher.  She  meets  with  an  old  well- 
worn  copy  of  the  De  Imitatione 
Christi — that  wonderful  book  of  un- 
known authorship, — the  most  beauti- 
ful, it  has  been  said,  "  that  ever  came 
from  the  hand  of  man,  since  not  from 
his  hand  came  the  Gospel."*  Let 
George  Eliot's  beautiful  eulogy  re- 
commend it  to  those  who  as  yet  know 
it  only  by  name  : — 

"  This  voice  out  of  the  far-off  middle 
ages  was  the  direct  communication  of  a 
human  soul's  belief  and  experience,  and 
came  to  Maggie  as  an  unquestioned  mes- 
sage  I  suppose  that  is  the 

reason  why  the  small  old-fashioned  book, 
for  which  you  need  only  pay  sixpence  at 
a  book-stall,  works  miracles  to  this  day, 
turning  bitter  waters  into  sweetness: 
while  expensive  sermons  and  treatises, 
newly  issued,  leave  all  things  as  they 
were  before.  It  was  written  down  by  a 
hand  that  waited  for  the  heart's  prompt- 
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ing ;  it  is  the  chronicle  of  a  solitary,  hid- 
den anguish,  struggle,  trust,  and  triumph 
— not  written  on  velvet  cushions  to  teach 
endurance  to  those  who  are  treading  with 
bleeding  feet  on  the  stones.  And  so  it 
remains  to  all  time  a  lasting  record  of 
human  needs  and  human  consolations : 
the  voice  of  a  brother  who,  ages  ago, 
felt  and  suffered  and  renounced — in  the 
cloister,  perhaps,  with  serge  gown  and 
tonsured  head,  with  much  chanting  and 
long  fasts,  and  with  a  fashion  of  speech 
different  from  ours — but  under  the  same 
silent  far-off  heavens,  and  with  the  same 
passionate  desires,  the  same  strivings, 
the  same  failures,  the  same  weariness." 

So  Maggie  casts  aside  that  heathen 
knowledge,  which  she  now  begins  to 
regard  as  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  and  reads  on  enraptured  in  the 
little  old  volume,  where  "  some  hand, 
now  for  ever  quiet,  had  made  at 
certain  passages  strong  pen-and-ink 
marks,  long  since  browned  by  time." 
She  reads,  with  a  strange  thrill  of 
awe, — "  as  if  she  had  been  wakened  in 
the  night  bya  strain  of  solemn  music," 
— and  thinks  that  she  has  solved  the 
secret  of  life.  It  is  resignation — self- 
abnegation.  She  seizes  and  adopts 
the  solution  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  impulsive  nature.  Its  results 
are  real — for  the  time  at  least.  She 
complains  no  more  to  herself  of  her 
empty  life.  The  troubles  of  this  pre- 
sent (and  there  are  plenty  of  troubles 
now  at  Dorlcote  Mill)  vex  her  no 
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pons,  but  for  whose  more  fitting  attri- 
butes might  sometimes  be  borrowed 
the  mighty  chains  and  rivets  borne 
by  Strength  and  Force,  or  the  "clamps 
of  adamant"  iu  the  hand  of  Dread 
Necessity?  This  new  influence  appeals 
at  first,  in  her  hours  of  lonely  trial, 
to  the  girl's  intellectual  nature.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  finds 
some  one  who  has  a  sympathy  with 
her  tastes  and  feelings.  It  is  so  plea- 
sant to  be  loved;  it  had  been  always 
"  the  strongest  need  in  her  nature  " — 
though  not  in  this  way ;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  admiration  is  so  new  and 
strange.  It  had  seemed  to  her  "  so 
far  off— like  a  dream — only  like  one 
of  the  stories  one  imagines — that  she 
should  ever  have  a  lover."  But  she 
welcomes  the  new  guest  in  her  heart 
with  a  gentle  gratitude  and  gladness, 
sobered  by  some  forebodings — for 
there  are  ominous  difficulties  in  her 
path.  She  kisses  her  lover  at  their  first 
parting,  "  almost  as  simply  and  as 
quietly  as  she  had  done  when  she  was 
twelve  years  old."  Are  these  the  in- 
visible footsteps  of  him  who  is  strong 
as  Death  ?  It  may  be  so,  sometimes ; 
the  same  Power  energises  variously 
in  various  temperaments ;  but  in  na- 
tures like  hers,  if  it  be  the  true  inspi- 
ration, it  comes  in  a  rapture  or  an 
agony. 

It  does  come  to  her  at  last.  The  ap- 
sal  which  has  been  hitherto  made  to 


peal  wnicn  nas  been  nitnerto  made  to 

longer — "  this  life  will  not  last  long."  her  intellect  and  imagination,  reaches 
In  spite  of  "  some  volcanic  heavings  those  other  depths  of  that  "  highly- 
of  imprisoned  passions"  that  live  strung,  hungry  nature"  which  have  as 

yet  lain  undisturbed.  Through  these 
stormy  gates  she  enters  upon  her  third 
and  last  school— the  school  of  error 
and  repentance.  Of  the  details  of 
that  struggle — the  more  heroic  for 
its  elements  of  weakness — let  the 
book  itself  speak.  They  are  told  there, 
from  first  to  last,  in  the  writer's  most 
eloquent  language;  and  to  present 
fragments  of  it  here  would  be  only  to 
mar  its  interest  for  the  future  reader. 
Still  more  idly  to  weary  those  who 
have  already  read  it,  with  disjointed 
reminiscences  of  what  forms  in  their 
memories  an  harmonious  whole. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  some 
outline  of  the  character  on  which  the 
author  has  bestowed,  it  seems  to  us, 
even  a  larger  share  of  those  remark- 
able powers  of  analysis  and  expression 
that  were  so  evident  in  Adam  Bede. 


within  her  still,  the  new  light  shines 
out  in  her  softening  face  and  gentler 
household  ways;  even  her  fretful 
mother  becomes  fond  of  her,  and 
wonders  that  Maggie  is  "  growing  up 
so  good." 

But  when  she  is  eighteen — when 
the  dark  hair  is  woven,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  into  a  coronet  over 
the  queenly  brow,  when  the  "  brown 
cheek  is  firm  and  rounded,  the  full 
lips  red,"  and  she  is  grown  to  the 
tall  stature  of  her  womanhood,  and 
nothing  but  the  resolved  humility 
which  refuses  to  look  in  the  glass 
prevents  her  from  knowing  that  she  is 
beautiful — there  comes  to  her  another 
teacher.  Teacher — shall  we  call  him  1 
or  Compeller  and  Conqueror,  whom 
the  classic  ancients  were  content  to 
paint  as  a  rosy  boy  with  mimic  wea- 
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Not  that  Margaret  Tulliver  occupies 
the  stage  too  exclusively.  Here,  as 
in  the  former  work,  the  artist  has 
studied  carefully  the  harmonies  of 
colour.  The  complement  to  this  im- 
pulsive, imaginative,  vigorous,  but 
yielding  nature  is  put  in  with  equal 
care,  and  perhaps  with  equal  success. 
The  brother — with  his  resolute  will, 
hard  self-reliance,  narrow  inflexible 
justice,  honest  and  true,  but  with 
only  that "  hard  rind  of  truth,  which  is 
discerned  by  unsympathetic  minds," 
— is  probably  as  true  to  nature,  and 
even  more  original  in  fiction,  than 
the  sister,  who  absorbs  the  larger 
share  of  our  sympathies.  He  too  has 
his  trials  and  his  struggles.  If  we 
hear  less  of  them,  it  is  only  because, 
with  a  manful  determination,  he  bu- 
ries them  in  his  own  breast.  If  they 
fail  to  interest  us,  that  may  be  not 
the  hero's  fault,  but  ours. 

Those  who  read  the  volumes  before 
us  with  vivid  recollections  of  Adam 
Bede  (as  who  will  not?)  may  notice 
how  much  more  strongly  our  sympa- 
thies are  roused  by  imperfect  charac- 
ters. In  that  story  the  author  design- 
ed, we  may  suppose,  that  we  should 
be  most  interested  (of  the  male  cha- 
racters) in  Adam.  And  certainly,  if 
a  noble  portrait  of  all  that  we  profess 
to  admire  and  love  in  the  manly 
character,  yet  not  too  perfect  to  be 
human,  could  have  effected  this,  we 
found  it  there.  Yet  it  will  scarcely 
be  denied,  that,  to  most  readers,  the 
heart  all  along  went  with  the  weaker 
brother,  Seth.  That  Dinah  cannot 
love  him— though  we  know  it  to  be 
impossible,  and  do  not  wish  it — yet 
strikes  the  tenderest  chord,  we  have 
always  thought,  in  the  whole  story. 
In  the  Mitt  on  the  Floss  none  of  the 
characters  approach  perfection ;  the 
heroine  as  little  as  any  ;  yet  we  will 
venture  to  assert  that  Maggie's  pas- 
sionate and  rebellious  weakness  has 
more  interest  for  us,  however  un- 
deservedly, than  Adam's  enduring 
strength.  The  tnie  heroic  struggles, 
which  are  silent  and  successful,  are  a 
spectacle  for  gods,  not  men.  The  in- 
dications of  weakness  and  peril  must 
be  patent,  to  gain  any  deep  sympathy 
from  mortal  lookers-on. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show 


something  of  the  character  of  the 
volumes  before  us.  But  every  word 
here  written  should  be  cancelled,  if 
we  thought  it  would  prevent  a  single 
reader  from  seeking  to  know  more. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  few 
passages  here  extracted  are  the  best 
in  the  book.  Such  are  not  to  be 
torn  from  their  context  merely  for 
the  sake  of  carrying  away  specimens. 
If  we  had  to  name  the  most  powerful 
scenes  in  the  story,  perhaps  we  should 
point  to  those  "  in  the  Red  Deeps," 
and  the  short  passage  with  Stephen 
in  the  conservatory.  But  the  whole 
working  of  those  "  Laws  of  Attrac- 
tion "*  is  singularly  well  told.  The 
descriptions  of  the  quiet  English 
scenery  on  the  Floss  are  few,  but 
very  truthful.  Not  many  eyes  may 
be  educated  enough  to  see  the  charms 
of  a  mill-dam  in  February ;  yet, 
painted  in  these  words,  how  exqui- 
site it  looks ! — 

"  And  this  is  Dorlcote  Mill.  I  must 
stand  a  minute  or  two  here  on  the  bridge 
and  look  at  it,  though  the  clouds  are 
threatening,  and  it  is  far  on  in  the  after- 
noon. Even  in  this  leafless  time  of  de- 
parting February  it  is  pleasant  to  look  at 
— perhaps  the  chill  damp  season  adds  a 
charm  to  the  trimly-kept,  comfortable 
dwelling-house,  as  old  as  the  elms  and 
chestnut  that  shelter  it  from  the  northern 
blast.  The  stream  is  brimful  now,  and 
lies  high  in  this  little  withy  plantation, 
and  half  drowns  the  grassy  fringe  of  the 
croft  in  front  of  the  house.  As  I  look  at 
the  full  stream,  the  vivid  grass,  the  deli- 
cate bright-green  powder  softening  the 
outline  of  the  great  trunks  and  branches 
that  gleam  from  under  the  bare  purple 
boughs,  I  am  in  love  with  moistness,  and 
envy  the  white  ducks  that  are  dipping 
their  heads  far  into  the  water  here  among 
the  withes,  unmindful  of  the  awkward 
appearance  they  make  in  the  drier  world 
above." 

Take  the  following  passage  again 
— one  of  quiet  natural  pathos,  like 
that  which  charmed  us  so  often  in 
Adam  Bede : — 

There  is  no  sense  of  ease  like  the  ease 
we  felt  in  those  scenes  where  we  were 
born,  where  objects  became  dear  to  us 
before  we  had  known  the  labour  of 
choice,  and  where  the  outer  world  seem- 
ed only  an  extension  of  our  own  person- 
ality :  we  accepted  and  loved  it  as  we 


*  See  vol.  iii.  page  72. 
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accepted  our  own  sense  of  existence  and 
our  own  limbs.  Very  commonplace,  even 
ugly,  that  furniture  of  our  early  home 
might  look  if  it  were  put  up  to  auction  ; 
an  improved  taste  in  upholstery  scorns 
it ;  and  is  not  the  striving  after  something 
better  and  better  iu  our  surroundings, 
the  grand  characteristic  that  distinguishes 
man  from  the  brute — or,  to  satisfy  a 
scrupulous  accuracy  of  definition,  that 
distinguishes  the  British  man  from  the 
foreign  brute  ?  But  heaven  knows  where 
that  striving  might  lead  us,  if  our  affec- 
tions had  not  a  trick  of  twining  round 
those  old  inferior  things — if  the  loves 
and  sanctities  of  our  life  had  no  deep 
immovable  roots  iu  memory." 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  we  done 
much  more  than  indicate,  by  such 
tempting  illustrations  as  fell  within 
the  line  of  this  notice,  the  pungent 
and  yet  playful  humour  which  lights 
up  the  story  throughout,  especially 
in  the  chronicles  of  Tom  and  Maggie's 
early  years.  The  division  of  the  jam 
puff ;  Maggie's  visit  to  the  gypsies  ; 
the  dialogues  on  Latin  and  Euclid 
between  her  and  Torn  ;  or,  when  we 
get  amongst  the  aunts  and  uncles, 
the  momentous  conference  on  aunt 
Pullet's  new  boniiet,  held  in  that 
awful  best  bed-room  at  Garum  Firs 
— all,  happily,  much  too  long  for  ex- 
tract— are  perhaps  more  irresistibly 
ludicrous  than  anything  which  we 
have  quoted. 

It  may  possibly  disgust  some  critics 
to  find  that,  in  spite  of  our  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  the  intellectual,  the 
most  striking  novel  of  the  day  is  but 
"the  old,  old  story."  Love  is  still 
the  life  of  fiction.  And  not  that  de- 
liberate process  which  sometimes 
bears  the  name,  when  the  marrying 
gentleman  looks  about  him  and 
"  chooses  "  his  wife  as  he  would  his 
horse,  and  the  lady  weighs  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  home  and  a  position, — 
but  the  strong  force  that  seizes  and 
binds  its  victims,  whether  they 
"  choose "  or  no.  Even  the  author 
seems,' in  one  place,  to  tender  half  an 
apology ;  "  the  happiest  women,  like 
the  happiest  nations,  have  no  history." 
We  venture  to  question  the  new  and 
the  old  aphorism,  prettily  as  they  are 
combined.  All  depends  upon  our 
definition  of  happiness,  for  the  nation 
or  for  the  individual. 

"  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle 
of  Cathay." 


If  absence  of  emotion  be  happi- 
ness, then  the  zoophyte's  (with  which 
Aristotle  was  not  acquainted)  is  the 
beatific  life.  His  "  vapid  vegetable 
loves"  can  seldom  be  highly  tragic. 
The  young  people  who  walk  into  love 
cautiously,  feeling  their  way  by  a 
process  of  courtship,  are  highly  re- 
spectable and  much  to  be  commended ; 
but  in  fiction,  as  in  actual  society,  are 
apt  to  be  tiresome.  When  Ccelebs 
sets  out  "  In  Search  of  a  Wife,"  and 
goes  the  round  of  his  eligible  acquaint- 
ance "  to  select  a  deserving  companion 
for  life,"  as  Mrs  Hannah  elegantly 
phrases  it,  who  that  has  ever  read 
the  book  (we  have)  does  not  long  that 
he  may  get  a  brimstone  ?  And  after 
all,  this  quiet  well-regulated  life,  of 
which  reason  and  not  passion  has 
taken  hold  of  the  leading  clue,  may 
or  may  not  be  peaceful.  Calm  affec- 
tions, a  sense  of  mutual  duties,  may 
fill  the  vacant  place  in  many  hearts, 
or  at  least  bar  the  door  successfully 
against  the  master-passion  ;  but  woe 
to  some  natures,  which  have  dared  to 
satisfy  themselves  with  such  substi- 
tutes, if  at  any  time,  wliile  man  or 
woman's  life  is  young,  the  rightful 
lord  comes  uninvited  to  the  quiet 
banquet,  and  takes  his  place  in  that 
"  siege  perilous." 

The  moral  of  these  volumes  is  not 
obtrusive.  The  reader  will  probably 
draw  it  for  himself  according  as  he 
is  predisposed.  But  he  will  gather 
nothing  but  good  from  it,  read  it  how 
he  will.  On  one  point  only,  we  think, 
the  writer  has  shown  an  undue  sever- 
ity—though, even  here,  it  is  a  severity 
in  the  cause  of  charity.  The  little 
provincial  world  of  St  Ogg's  is  of 
course  highly  censorious,  has  little  of 
that  charity  that  thinks  no  evil,  and 
punishes,  with  all  the  emphasis  of 
such  a  small  Rhadamanthus,  an  aber- 
ration from  the  recognised  proprieties. 
In  several  pages  of  brilliant  sarcasm, 
we  are  drawn  to  infer  that  the  worm 
of  St  Ogg's  is  very  mean  and  wrong. 
But  we  have  been  watching  the  strug- 
gle of  which  St  Ogg's  sees  only  the 
apparent  end.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  world  judges  harshly  and  un- 
charitably often,  because  it  judges 
from  appearances  and  from  results ; 
it  belongs  to  a  higher  Power  to  look 
at  the  heart  and  the  motives.  If  so- 
ciety were  to  claim  this  "  discerning 
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of  spirits,"  its  judgments  would  be  er- 
roneous oftener  still,  and  infinitely 
more  mischievous  than  now.  In  the 
present  instance,  Dr  Kenn,  the  rector, 
alone  judges  by  a  larger  and  more 
charitable  standard.  He  braves  in 
this  quarrel — not  quite  successfully — 
public  opinion  at  St  Ogg's.  Dr 
Kenn  was  right — grandly,  heroically 
right ;  does  it  follow  so  certainly  that 
society  at  St  Ogg's  was  wrong  1  That 
Higher  Authority  whose  example  he 
pleads,  is  indeed  the  great  court  of 
appeal  from  every  human  judgment. 
Even  he  could  do,  as  the  recognised 
exponent  of  that  Authority,  what 
others  could  scarcely  venture  upon. 
For  society  cannot  shift  its  land- 
marks; they  may  be  arbitrary,  but 
they  are  well  known  ;  it  is  at  our 
peril  if  of  our  own  will,  to  our  sad 
cost  if  by  force  of  circumstances,  we 
overstep  them.  For  there  is  a  large 
floating  mass  of  weak  morality  for 
which  such  definite  restrictions  are 
the  best  safeguard.  Society  sits  as  a 
court  of  law,  and  gives  judgment  ac- 
cording to  its  written  statutes ;  in 
the  main  it  does  justice.  Those  on 
whom  it  presses  hardly — and  they 
are  many — must  be  content  with  that 
other  Court  of  last  appeal.  If  "  their 
own  hearts  condemn  them  not,"  they 
may  find  their  judgment  reversed 
there. 

But  we  have  closed  the  book.  Only 
in  striving  to  right  what  seems  a 
wrong,  does  even  satire  in  these  hands 
wear  its  common  bitterness.  Alike 
in  power,  but  how  very  different  in 
its  use,  is  George  Eliot  in  this  point 
from  another  of  our  great  novelists ; 


he,  with  the  same  keen  perception, 
and  knowledge  of  the  universal  dis- 
ease, slashes  remorselessly  through 
the  fair  skin,  and  shows  us,  as  with  a 
fierce  profe'ssional  satisfaction,  the 
lurking  evil  within ;  here  we  watch 
a  hand  not  less  steady  or  less  skilful, 
which,  if  it  cuts  deeply  through  the 
cancerous  growth,  does  so  in  confi- 
dence that  there  is  wholesome  life 
beneath.  After  all  the  hard  words 
of  truth  dealt  against  pur  neighbours 
on  the  Floss  side,  it  is  as  if  the  au- 
thor— like  Maggie  in  the  story — 
could  not  part  even  from  the  most 
narrow-minded  of  them  without  a 
word  of  forgiveness.  Mr  and  Mrs 
Stelling  (with  the  last  half-year's 
bills  never  likely  to  be  paid)  dismiss 
poor  Tom  with  a  blessing  and  a  bas- 
ket ;  even  Lawyer  Wakem  was  doing 
something  which  he  meant  for  kind- 
ness, when  we  saw  him  last;  and 
aunt  Glegg — that  Dodson  of  Dod- 
sons  —  when  circumstances  occur 
which  are  quite  out  of  the  line  of  the 
Dodson  experience,  and  to  which  the 
rules  of  the  Dodson  religion  no  longer 
apply — astonishes  the  reader  as  much 
as  the  world  at  St  Ogg's.  It  is  re- 
markable, indeed,  that  neither  here 
nor  in  Adam  Bede  are  any  of  the 
characters  esteemed  so  evil  in  their 
author's  sight,  as  to  stand  in  need 
of  the  usual  penalties  of  poetic  re- 
tribution. 

"  Retribution  may  come  from  any 
voice :  the  hardest,  crudest,  most  im- 
bruted  urchin  at  the  street-corner  can 
inflict  it :  surely  help  and  pity  are  rarer 
things — more  needful  for  the  righteoxis 
to  bestow."— (Vol.  iii.  p.  257.) 
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NARCISSUS. 

LIKE  as  some  solitary  woodland  flower, 
Far  out  of  reach,  upon  a  perilous  ledge, 
Flaunts  its  rich  colours  in  a  maiden's  eyes, 
And  seems  more  fair  because  desired  in  vain, — 
So  he,  a  stream-god's  son,  more  beautiful 
Than  all  his  peers,  serene  and  passionless, 
Lived  whole  of  heart,  in  scornful  self-delight 
Vacant  for  ever.    Love,  that  comes  to  all, 
Sought  not  nor  found  him.    Many  raving  words, 
The  multiplied  despair  of  aching  hearts, 
Thickened  around  him,  and  he  heeded  not ; — 
Ay,  though  enamoured  Echo,  woodland  nymph, 
Pursuing  him  with  love,  filled  the  deep  air, 
The  caves,  and  the  bleak  rocks,  valleys  and  hills, 
With  murmurs  meaningless  to  none  save  him, 
Wasting  away  till  she  became  a  voice, 
Vague,  incorporeal. — And  thus  it  went, 
Till  one  who  also  loved  him  all  in  vain 
Uttered  this  dying  curse  : — "  So  let  him  love 
"A  fiery  love,  and,  loving,  not  enjoy !" 

And  the  suns  travelled  till  there  came  a  day, 
When,  heated  from  the  chase  and  tired  with  toil, 
Whether  of  chance,  or  by  some  envious  Fate 
Misguided,  he  bore  on  with  flagging  steps 
Unto  a  pure  cold  fount,  where  never  bird 
Nor  mountain-goat  frequented,  clothed  around 
With  fresh  green  turf,  and  secret  from  the  sun. 
Thither  no  devious  track  of  mortal  feet 
Led  through  the  shady  labyrinth  of  wood ; 
No  sound  of  shepherds,  calling  from  the  bowers 
With  melody  of  flute  or  vocal  play, 
Made  welcome  for  the  weary  flocks  at  noon  ; 
Only  the  immemorial  silences 
Kept  haunt  for  ever  on  those  flowery  floors, 
Where  the  sweet  summers  ever  came  and  went, 
And  went  and  came,  and  even  from  the  bees 
Year  after  year  their  customary  spoil 
Concealed,  as  in  a  secret  treasure-house ; 
And  there,  in  evil  hour  slaking  his  thirst, 
He  in  his  spirit  conceived  a  thirst  tenfold, 
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Which  water  could  not  quench.    For,  as  he  drank, 
Leaning  to  the  cold  lymph,  he  saw  therein 
The  phantom  of  himself  clear  as  the  life, 
The  mirrored  white  and  red  upon  his  cheek, 
The  loose  locks  clustering  round  his  snowy  neck, 
Full  of  divinest  beauty— saw  and  loved. 

0  Love  !  thou  art  the  theme  of  many  songs ; 
And  some  have  thought  thee  but  a  froward  boy, 
Risking  thy  random  arrows  here  and  there, 
Careless  who  suffer  from  thy  pastime  wild : 
Some  paint  thee  pensive  and  serene  of  mood, 
Gentle,  with  very  heaven  upon  thy  face, 
Planting  the  deadly  nightshade  at  the  heart, 
Whereof  men  die,  and  leave  wild  words  behind, 
And  melancholy  music  strange  to  hear. 
But  whether  thou  wert  born  in  Rhodope, 
And  sharp  winds  sang  around  thy  couch  of  snow, 
And  thy  young  heart  grew  hard  among  the  hills — 
Or,  cradled  in  the  warmth  of  tropic  isles, 
The  softnesses  of  life  corrupted  thee, 
Till,  to  wear  out  the  languid  summer  hours, 
Thou  couldst  not  but  be  cruel  to  mankind — 
Or  whencesoever  or  of  whom  thou  art — 
Herein  thou  wast  supremely  merciless, 
That  the  twin  shafts,  whose  piercing  should  create 
A  mutual  sympathy  in  different  hearts, 
Thou  without  pity  at  one  single  breast 
Didst  aim  too  surely,  so  that  wild  desire 
Tended  to  no  sweet  haven,  but  must  rave 
In  desolate  unrest  without  a  home ! — 

Ah !  there  and  then  hot  hope,  with  eager  eye, 
Sprung  from  that  first  fierce  hunger  in  his  blood, 
Flashed  change  upon  his  face,  and  o'er  his  soul 
Rolled  moments  like  to  years.    Ah !  then  and  there 
Were  passionate  strivings  with  extended  arms 
To  fold  a  shadow ;  and  he  sought  not  rest 
Nor  food ;  the  hours  went  on ;  and  still  he  lay, 
Gazing  upon  the  form  that  answered  him 
With  silent  gestures,  silent  moving  lips, 
Seeming  to  mean  a  not  unequal  love, 
Till  the  truth  dawned  upon  him,  and  he  knew 
Himself  alone  of  all  to  his  own  heart 
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Was  cruel — for  himself  was  his  own  love, 
Himself  his  own  despair.    Then  in  his  ear 
Sudden  there  spake,  or  seemed  to  speak,  a  voice : — 
"  Life  without  love,  or  with  a  love  unreaped, 
"  Makes  every  hour  a  death  ;  but  death  comes  once — 
"  Better  to  die,  for  death  will  make  an  end." 
I- 

Then  spake  he,  weaving  his  own  funeral  dirge, 
Accents  whose  wildness  might  unnerve  the  rage 
Of  wolves  that  wander  in  the  Hercynian  glens, 
Roll  back  the  rivers  from  their  seaward  march, 
And  rive  compassion  from  the  core  of  rocks  : — 
"  0  forests,  dreaming  of  the  years  of  old, 
"  Ask  of  your  branches,  whether  green  or  sere, 
"  Whether  by  night  or  day,  in  calm,  in  storm, 
"  They  may  remember  any  love  like  mine. 
"  0  Love,  dread  Love,  I  know  thee — but  too  late  : 
"  Come,  feast  thine  eyes ;  thou  art  indeed  avenged !" 
And  lovelorn  Echo,  startling  at  the  cry, 
Paused  in  her  bower  a  moment,  then  took  up 
The  shrill-toned  sorrow,  and  from  hill  to  hill 
Tossed  it  in  mocking  mood,  until  the  voice 
Failed  in  the  far-off  clouds— Avenged !  Avenged  ! 

So  when  the  sun  unyoked  his  flaming  steeds, 
And  through  the  glimmering  silence,  calm  and  slow, 
The  dark  world  drifted  to  the  bourne  of  sleep, 
Came  the  death-angel  in  the  cool  of  eve, 
Who  seals  impermeable  to  life  and  light 
The  charm-constrained  orbs,  and  solemnly 
O'er  the  lost  lover  bending  in  the  gloom, 
Touched  the  pale  brow  with  ceremonial  wand. 
Whence  a  sad  wonderment,  the  pain  of  dreams, 
Hung  round  his  tranced  spirit  like  a  mist ; 
And  all  about  him  snatches  of  old  songs, 
Heard  in  old  hours  among  the  Ore'ades, 
Mixed  with  a  meaning  never  felt  before, 
Floated — dark  legends  of  mysterious  love 
Unhappy,  and  of  hope  for  ever  fallen, 
Fallen  for  ever,  like  his  own — and  still 
Haunted  him  more  than  all  a  simple  strain 
Sung  by  Liriope,  the  naiad-nymph, 
His  mother,  how  a  maiden  golden-haired, 
Tnisting  to  treachery  and  led  by  love, 
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Followed  a  stranger  from  her  father's  halls : — 
'  She  like  a  rose  just  opening  into  bloom, 
'  Which  one  hath  paused  in  passing  to  admire, 
'Anon  hath  gathered,  and  against  his  heart 
'  Worn  for  a  little  hour,  then  cast  away 
'  For  ever,  and  remembers  it  no  more ; 
'  But  all  the  while  it  lieth  where  it  fell, 
'  Silently  drooping  on  an  alien  earth, 

*  Alone,  unpitied  of  the  passers-by ; 

'  Nor  any  more  availeth  that  the  showers 
'  Strive  with  sweet  influences  to  lend  it  life, 
'  And  golden  suns  caress  it  as  of  old ; 
'  Nor  to  have  been  in  native  loveliness 

*  First  among  flowers  availeth  any  more, 

'  So  lowly  doth  it  lie,  so  far  hath  fallen.' — 
Here  Echo  seemed  to  answer — Fallen !  Fallen ! 
Slowly  and  sad,  like  one  that  hath  her  wish, 
And  finds  it  other  than  she  hoped,  not  gain, 
But  bitterest  loss — which  when  the  dying  heard, 
The  pulses  of  his  heart  grew  faint  and  still, 
The  life-stream  halted  and  then  ebbed  away; 
From  limb  to  limb  crept  the  damp  languor  cold ; 
And  he  lay  silent  in  a  seeming  sleep, 
Moveless  like  marble,  with  unlighted  eyes 
Changelessly  fastened  on  the  crystal  pool, 
And  countenance  snow-cold,  which  even  in  death 
Bore  impress  of  unutterable  desire. 

Then,  after  twilight,  the  stars  one  by  one 
Peered  from  the  broad  blue  curtain  of  the  heavens, 
And  the  blanched  delicate  features  of  the  dead 
Showed  whiter  in  the  broken  misty  light. 
There  he  lay  all  night  long,  until  the  birds 
Sang  in  the  mirthful  morning,  and  the  sun, 
Piercing  a  slant  path  through  the  woven  green, 
Bested  upon  a  flower,  ambrosial,  sweet, 
Alone  in  grace  among  the  forest  flowers ; 
And  therein  lay  embalmed  the  love,  the  life, 
Of  that  bright  being,  who  but  yesterday 
Was  Beauty's  youngest-born  upon  the  earth. 

P.  S.  WOESLEY. 
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THE  SNOWDROPS. 

WITHOUT  the  dry  trees  groan  and  shiver, 
The  curtained  sun  in  his  cloud  doth  sleep, 

And  through  the  chamber-casement  ever 
Murmurs  the  roll  of  the  distant  deep. 

By  the  maiden's  side  on  the  couch  were  lying, 

Blending  their  delicate  green  and  white, 
Children  of  winter,  half-closed  and  dying, 

Flowers  that  are  born  ere  spring  is  in  sight. 

Slowly  she  spake  in  a  voice  of  sorrow — 

"  Gentle  flowers,  live  yet  to-day, 
"  But  when  I  shall  have  died  to-morrow, 

"  Droop  ye,  and  wither,  and  fall  away. 

"  Yet  a  few  hours,  then  droop  and  wither ; 

"  Silently  fade  and  fall  with  me  ; 
"  Far  from  the  sun  we  will  rest  together,    • 

"  Shut  from  the  sound  of  the  moaning  sea." 

Ah,  poor  maid !  nor  father  nor  mother 

Soothe  thy  spirit  passing  away ; 
Only  my  hands,  the  hands  of  a  brother, 

Gathered  those  snowdrops  yesterday. 

Why  wilt  thou  take  the  heart  I  cherished  ? 

Rightly,  0  Death,  art  thou  called  unkind — 
Victims  twain  by  this  stroke  have  perished, 

One  in  body — and  one  in  mind. 

P.  S.  WORSLEY. 
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A  FEUILLETON. 


LAHTJRE  (MATHIEU)  had  taken  a 
lodging  at  Enghien. 

It  was  summer.  Lahure  loved  the 
country,  its  roses,  balmy  air,  quaint 
festivities,  and  Sunday  visitors.  La- 
hure was  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  nursed 
on  claret,  young  and  good-looking, 
impetuous  and  combustible ;  pictur- 
esque himself,  and  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  in  others;  honest  at  heart, 
gay  in  manner,  an  observer  of  life 
under  every  aspect,  a  writer  of  no 
mean  merit,  and  a  caricaturist  of  the 
first  calibre,  even  in  Paris. 

And  he  had  taken  lodgings  at 
Enghien,  whence  he  occasionally 
journeyed  to  Paris,  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  true  smack  of  Parisian  humour. 

An  artist,  whatever  his  branch, 
weaves  his  art  into  his  life,  and  de- 
votes his  life  to  his  art ;  who  separates 
the  two  is  not  an  artist,  but  a  me- 
chanic. The  result  is  not  a  life — at 
times  scarce  a  livelihood.  So  Lahure 
used  to  repair  to  the  capital,  not  as  a 
traveller,  out  a  caricaturist.  He  never 
went  by  railway.  He  either  walked 
or  clung  to  a  cart,  or,  when  the  day- 
was  wet,  took  his  place  in  the  omni- 
bus. 

The  day  was  wet,  and  Lahure  took 
his  place  in  the  omnibus.  He  was 
late,  and  chance  led  him  to  the  re- 
mote and  dark  end  of  the  vehicle.  A 
young  lady  sat  on  his  right,  occupy- 
ing the  corner.  'Lahure  commenced 
an  examination  of  her  face ;  he  was 
always  on  the  search  for  a  new  coun- 
tenance to  adorn  his  easel.  The  pro- 
file of  Lahure's  neighbour  was  worthy 
the  pencil  of  a  Guido.  Lahure,  a 
humble  follower  of  that  great  master, 
paid  homage  to  his  memory  by  study- 
ing the  model  accordingly. 

[But  artists  are  not  always  content 
with  still  life ;  they  require  anima- 
tion as  well  as  purity  of  outline.  It 
behoved,  therefore,  Lahure,  by  dint  of 
his  conversational  powers,  to  produce 
that  play  of  feature  which  perplexes 
and  delights  others  besides  artists. 

So  he  began — about  the  weather. 

"  It  rains,"  said  Mathieu,  address- 
ing his  neighbour. 

"What  extravagance  of  resource  !" 


soliloquised,  spitefully  and  aloud,  a 
notary's  clerk. 

"  Lucky  fellow,"  murmured  an  old 
bachelor  playfully,  while  one  or  two 
elderly  married  couples  smiled  conju- 
gal smiles  on  each  other's  ample  pro- 
portions, and  approved  the  young 
gentleman's  advances. 

"  It  rains,  Mademoiselle,"  repeated 
Lahure. 

"  It  does  indeed,"  answered  the 
young  lady. 

"  I  fear  it  will  rain  all  day,"  con- 
tinued the  artist. 

"  There  is  much  cause  for  appre- 
hension," responded  the  Guido  face. 

"  Bad  for  the  crops,"  commented  an 
agricultural  couple. 

"  Bad  for  my  digestion,"  smiled 
Lahure. 

"  How  do  you  account  for  that  in- 
teresting statistic  ? "  sneered  the  no- 
tary's clerk. 

"  Because,  not  being  accustomed  to 
trot  about  the  streets  with  a  waggon- 
load  of  papers  on  my  back,  I  enjoy  a 
walk  from  Paris  to  Enghien,  and 
rely  upon  it  for  my  appetite." 

A  chuckle  ran  round  the  carriage, 
in  which  the  young  lady  partook  with 
an  angelic  smile,  the  clerk  having 
offended  her  previously  by  odd  smirks 
in  the  way  of  advances. 

The  culprit  relapsed  into  silence, 
and,  carriages  not  being  incentive  to 
conversation,  each  relapsed  into  his 
own  thoughts,  except  the  artist. 
Bent  on  an  interchange  of  ideas  with 
some  one,  his  right-hand  neighbour 
seemed  to  present  the  majority  of 
qualifications. 

"  Perhaps  Mademoiselle  will  be 
returning  this  evening?"  hazarded 
Lahure. 

"  No,  Monsieur,  I  shall  not." 

"Does  Mademoiselle  then  not  live 
at  Enghien?" 

"  Only  occasionally." 

"  Perhaps  Mademoiselle  resides  at 
Paris  1 "  continued  the  artist,  with  a 
copious  readiness. 

"  Occasionally  only." 

"Ah,  I  perceive;"  and  Mathieu 
smiled  as  one  pleased  with  his  own 
adroitness  :  "  Mademoiselle  divides 
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her  time  equally  between  the  two 
fortunate  spots." 

"  As  Mademoiselle,  she  would  not 
admit  a  compliment."  While  speak- 
ing she  arranged  her  veil  in  graceful 
fouls  on  the  further  side. 

"  Pardon,  Madame,  the  insipidity 
of  my  conversation." 

"  Make  no  excuses,  Monsieur ;  its 
insipidity  was  the  only  part  of  it  that 
pleased  me." 

"  Can  I  make  up  for  it  by  offering 
you  this  morning's  Charivari  ?  " 

"  Thank  you ;  I  have  seen  it." 

"  Perhaps  Monsieur  votre  mari  is 
connected  with  the  press  that  you 
receive  it  so  early  ? " 

"  I  am  a  widow." 

"  I  beg  pardon  again,  a  thousand 
times." 

A  face  such  as  that  could  not  seem 
mortally  offended ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  spoke  in  gentle  accents. 

"  I  am  a  great  amateur  of  the  Cha- 
rivari, and  a  friendly  publisher  sup- 
plies me  with  early  copies." 

"  Mafoi  !  "  soliloquised  the  artist. 
"  A  widow,  and  one  who  can  afford  to 
receive  early  copies  at  Enghien.  Ma- 
dame," he  continued,  "  I  am  enchant- 
ed to  hear  of  your  bienveillance  to- 
wards the  Charivari." 

"  Wherefore  this  great  joy  ?"  asked 
the  widow,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  You  said,  I  think,  Madame,  that 
you  protected  that  journal." 

"  Rather  it  protects  me,  by  causing 
me  to  spend  many  a  pleasant  hour. 
I  look  on  it  as  one  of  my  best  and 
oldest  friends." 

"Then,  Madame,  I  have  a  little 
right  to  your  good- will.  I  am  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  its  pages,  and,  I 
trust,  to  your  pleasures. ' 

"  Are  you  really  1  Then  I  am  in- 
deed glad.  I  have  so  long  wished  to 
know  personally — or  at  least  to  see 
some  of  the  very  clever  writers  who 
maintain  that  journal  with  such  un- 
flagging spirit" 

"  Madame,  you  will  make  me  ap- 
pear like  one  of  our  favourite  idiots." 

"  Impossible." 

A  bow. 

"  But  can  I  ask,  without  indiscre- 
tion, which  are  your  productions  1 " 

"  Ah,  Madame  !  The  proverb 
says, '  Chacun  a  son  gout.'  It  might 
add,  '  chacun  a  son  secret.''  I  know 
your  taste ;  it  is  the  Charivari.  In 
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return,  I  will  tell  you  mine.    It  is 


to  know  something  more  of  every 
beautiful  widow  I  meet  with  in 
an  omnibus.  We  are  now  quits  on 
the  score  of  taste,  but  we  each  re- 
tain our  secret.  These  we  can  pre- 
serve— or " 

"What?" 

"  Exchange." 

"  Let  us  preserve  them,  then,"  re- 
joined the  widow,  drily. 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey." 

"  But  will  you  give  me  no  indica- 
tion?" 

"  Indication  for  indication." 

"  Well— agreed." 

"Are  you  a  draughtsman  or  a 
writer  ? " 

"First  tell  me  whether  you  live 
most  at  Paris  or  at  Enghien  ? " 

"  I  live  equally  at  both." 

"  And  I  write  and  draw  with  equal 
merit.'.' 

"  Provoking.  But  I  see  you  must 
be  a  joumahste,  from  your  self-con- 
ceit." 

"  I  have,  on  my  part,  long  perceived 
that  you  were  a  wit  as  well  as  a 
beauty." 

"There  you  return  to  your  first 
insipidity." 

"For  you  reduce  me  to  my  wits' 
end." 

"  Well,  to  our  compact :  hint  for 
hint." 

"  Hint  for  hint." 

"  But  fair-play." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Make  use  only  of  your  wit  to 
discover  my  secret — no  underhand 
means.  Do  not  follow  me  when  I 
leave  the  omnibus,  or  ask  questions 
about  me." 

"  Madame,  I  flatter  myself  I  am  a 
man  of  honour.  I  give  you  my  pro- 
mise. In  return,  you  must  pledge 
yourself  not  to  ask  any  questions 
about  me,  or  to  follow  me  when  I 
leave  the  omnibus." 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  a  woman  of  hon- 
our. I  give  you  my  promise." 

"Then,  now  for  our  battle." 

"What  have  you  contributed  to- 
day to  the  journal  ? " 

"  You  inquire  into  the  past ;  I 
only  peer  into  the  future.  Shall  you 
return  to  Enghien  by  omnibus  to- 


night? 


I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  travel 
an  omnibus  again.    It  was  by 
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pure  accident  you  have  met  me  here 
this  morning." 

"  A  happy  accident." 

"  Insipidity  again.  But  answer 
my  question  as  frankly  as  I  answered 
yours  :  What  have  you  contributed 
to  this  day's  paper  ? " 

"To  answer  truly  and  sincerely, 
without  reserve,  equivocation,  or  re- 
ticence—nothing ! ' 

"  What  am  I  to  do  1  Here  we  are 
close  to  your  bureau  —  you  see  I 
know  where  it  is  —  and  I  am  no 
further  advanced  than  I  was  before." 

"No  more  am  I.  But  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  arrange. 
Tell  me  your  name  and  address ;  I 
will  tell  you  mine.  We  have  ex- 
changed a  challenge  :  by  the  rules  of 
society,  we  should  exchange  cards." 

"  Although  a  writer  in  the  Chari- 
vari, you  must  feel  your  proposition 
a  little  too  enterprising.  Ask.  your- 
self what  you  would  think  of  a  lady 
who  consented  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment." 

"  Perhaps,  Madame,  you  are  right. 
But  the  fear  of  losing  so  charming 
an  acquaintance  makes  me  hazard 
more  than  perhaps  I  have  a  right  to 
stake." 

"Well,  we  shall  meet  again,  de- 
pend upon  it." 

"  Is  that  a  promise  or  a  consola- 
tion?" 

"  Take  it  as  you  like." 

"  Will  you  remember  that  a  letter 
directed  to  Mistigris,  180  Rue  du 
Bac,  will  find  me?" 

"  I  will  remember  it." 

"  Is  that  an  engagement  or  a  po- 
litesse  ?" 

11 A  politesse  may  be  an  engage- 
ment, though  an  engagement  is  not 
always  a  politesse" 

"  The  omnibus  is  stopping  for  you 
to  alight.  Son  jour,  Monsieur." 

"May  I  not  say  au  revoir,  Ma- 
dame ?" 

"  Say  what  you  like." 

"  Will  you  reciprocate  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  au  revoir" 

"  Is  that  &  politesse  or  a " 

He  was  on  the  pavement  before 
his  sentence  was  concluded,  urged 
by  the  rough  mandates  of  the  guard. 

For  a  week  Monsieur  Lahure  was 
desperate  ;  for  another  week  he 
was  anxious ;  the  third  he  was 
melancholy ;  the  fourth  resigned.  At 


the  commencement  of  the  second 
month,  he  was  drifting  into  love  with 
another,  when  a  brougham  dashed 
past  him  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and 
the  section 'of  the  Guido  face  greeted 
him  with  a  bright  smile. 

Regardless  of  promises  and  philo- 
sophy, the  young  man  rushed  after 
the  carriage.  A  crowd  of  foot-pas- 
sengers intercepted  his  career,  and  he 
returned  home  more  in  love  than 
ever— a  sadder  and  a  sillier  man. 
For  some  days  he  was  gloomy,  ab- 
stracted, and  irritable.  His  thoughts 
flowed  wearily,  at  a  loss  for  an  expe- 
dient. He  went  to  sleep  one  night, 
and  dreamt  of  Vanity.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  rose  rejoicing.  The  next  day 
there  appeared  in  the  Charivari  a 
little  story  in  a  column  of  short  sen- 
tences. The  title  was  taken  from 
the  old  proverb  that  every  medal  has 
its  reverse.  It  was  surmounted  by 
a  vignette1  of  the  Guido  face  en  pro- 
file. 

CHAPTER   I. 

It  rains. 

One  jumps  into  the  omnibus  from 
Enghien. 

One  sits  next  a  pretty  profile  on 
one's  right. 

The  profile  is  a  young  widow. 

A  veil  hangs  in  graceful  folds  on 
the  further  side  of  her  counte- 
nance. 

One  falls  in  love  with  the  profile. 

One  enters  into  conversation. 

The  red  lips  part,  and  betray  pearly 
teeth. 

One  becomes  still  more  enamoured 
of  the  profile. 

One  proposes  to  the  profile  an  ice 
at  Tortoni's. 

Proposition  declined. 

One  offers  a  dinner  chez  Philippe. 

Rejected. 

One  presses  one's  suit. 

Profile  sighs. 

Champagne  and  marrons  glaces. 

Inexorable. 

CHAPTER   II. 

One  writes  a  burning  letter. 

It  is  answered. 

One  entreats  an  interview. 

It  is  refused. 

One  writes  again. 

Protestations  doubted. 

One  adores. 

One  receives  for  an  answer  that 
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love  such  as  this  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  misfortune. 

Further  protestations. 

A  walk  to-morrow  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 

CHAPTER   III. 

The  walk  begins. 

Profile  leans  on  one's  right  arm. 
More  lovelv  than  ever.  Veil  still  in 
graceful  folds  over  right  cheek. 

Adorable  creature ! 

Then  you  really  love  me  1 

One  aoes  indeed — and — adorable 
creature ! 

Also  a  little. 

May  one  not  see  the  whole  of  that 
adorable  face  ?  Will  that  jealous 
veil  never  be  removed  1 

A  blush. 

Nay — prithee. 

Remonstrance  and  tremor. 

A  short  silence.  Distant  thunder. 
Wind  blows.  Rain  falls  fast.  Shel- 
ter beneath  a  tree.  Arm  disengaged 
to  run  for  fiacre.  Fiacre  found.  The 
door  opens.  One  assists  profile  with 
left  arm.  A  gust  of  wind.  Veil  flies 
back.  Profile  has  but  one  eye. 

Adieu,  Madame. 

One  pays  the  fare  of  the  fiacre, 
shuts  the  door,  and  walks  home — 
alone — blessing  the  unknown  philo- 
sopher who  invented  flight. 

At  the  end  of  the  tale  was  a  vi- 
gnette of  the  counter-profile,  with  a 
great  splotch  for  an  eye. 

Sure  enough  the  next  morning 
Monsieur  Lahure  (Mathieu)  received 
a  letter,  not  Rue  du  Bac,  but  at  the 
bureau  of  the  Charivari. 

If  Mistigris  went  a  little  into  re- 
spectable society,  instead  of  secluding 
himself  to  virile  libels,  "  one  "  might 
perhaps  meet  young  uridou'S  with  two 
eyes. 

Mistigris  bought  some  new  clothes, 
and  straightway  resumed  his  lodgings 
at  Paris.  He  accepted  indiscrimi- 
nately every  invitation  he  received ; 
but  he  did  not  meet  his  widow. 

One  day  a  friend  of  his,  a  painter, 
invited  him  to  a  soire'e.  The  painter 
was  a  rich  man,  and  gave  sumptu- 
ous parties.  Large  saloons,  flowers, 
music,  lights,  everything  to  intoxi- 
cate the  mind  or  stimulate  the  senses. 
Lahure  (Mathieu)  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  wished  to  do  honour 
to  his  vocation,  and  draped  himself 
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magnificently.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  costume  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  adorned  his  button-hole 
with  two  small  crosses  dangling  to  a 
golden  bar,  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
S.  Gregory — orders  gained  at  the 
point  of  his  pen  and  pencil. 

The  young  man  entered  the  ball- 
room to  watch  the  dancing.  His 
arrival  soon  became  known,  and  the 
dancers  executed  their  best  steps 
gloomily,  and  deployed,  their  best 
graces  depressed  with  the  incisive 
reputation  of  the  artist's  pencil,  and 
fearful,  as  are  Parisians,  of  their  own 
powers  of  ridicule.  Lahure,  to  re- 
assure them,  assumed  the  smile  of  a 
philanthropist,  the  equanimity  of  a 
philosopher,  and  the  abstraction  of  a 
poet.  Standing  half  concealed  near 
some  flowers,  he  allowed  the  dancing 
to  proceed  undisturbed,  and  yielded 
his  mind  to  pleasure  ;  his  vanity 
somewhat  tickled  by  the  sensation 
his  presence  had  created,  and  his 
mind  disposed  to  view  with  com- 
placency his  friend's  hospitality. 
Conversations  buzzed  about  him. 

GROUP  1. — Elderly  Gentlemen. 
Nos  1.  and  2. 

No.  1. — Our  friend  is  giving  a  bril- 
liant feast. 

No.  2. — Lucky  brigand !  with  his 
pictures  and  his  wife,  he  must  have 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand  francs 
yearly. 

No.  1.  —  At  least— and  what  a 
charming  wife ! 

No.  2. — Not  more  charming  than 
himself — I  dine  here  Wednesday. 

No.  1. — I  agree  with  you.  I  dine 
Saturday. 

GROUP  2. —  Younger  Gentlemen. 
Nos.  3  and  4. 

No.  3. — What  lovely  women !  An 
artist  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful 

No.  4. — Beauty  is  enhanced  by 
gold.  So  thinks  our  host. 

No.  3. — Do  you  see  Lahure  ?  It  is 
not  often  he  goes  into  the  world. 
Perhaps  he  seeks  for  models. 

No.  4. — Beware  he  does  not  fix 
upon  you. 

No.  3.— He  might  do  worse. 

No.  4. — Perhaps  he  seeks,  like  our 
host,  to  unite  the  profession  of  a  hus- 
band with  his  original  career. 

No.  2  (from  group  1).— Well,  there 
is  a  good  chance  to-night  for  some 
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one.  Madame  Dumesnil-Lacondrage 
once  more  honours  society  with  her 
presence. 

No.  4. — Society  will  greet  with  en- 
thusiasm the  incarnation  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  francs  a-year. 

No.  1. — And  how  very  beautiful 
she  looks ! 

No.  3  (enraptured). — Like  a  Guido. 

GROUP  3. — A  young  Lady,  No.  5  ;  and  a 
young  Gentleman,  No.  6. 

No.  5. — How  very  curious  ! 

No.  6. — It  is  indeed  extraordinary. 

Nos.l&3.  |  What  (  extraordinary? 

Nos.2&4.  j      is     |  curious? 

No.  5. — A  lady  in  the  boudoir. 

No.  6. — A  very  beautiful  person. 

No.  5. — Not  exactly  beautiful. 

No.  6. — Well,  perhaps  not— but  so 
like. 

No.  5.— So  like  a  caricature  by 
Monsieur  Lahure. 

No.  6. — The  lady  with  one  eye. 

Group  2. — But  has  this  beautiful 
lady  but  one  eye  ? 

Group  3. — No ;  two  eyes. 

Omnes. — Who  can  it  be  ? 

The  sounds  murmured  in  the  dis- 
tance. Lahure,  as  he  afterwards 
declared,  with  his  heart  beating, 
moved  into  the  boudoir.  There — 
there,  occupying  a  whole  sofa,  dressed 
richly  and  artistically,  sat  the  lady  of 
the  omnibus,  dazzling  in  beauty  and 
in  diamonds,  smiling  triumphantly, 
and  surrounded  by  a  platoon  of  ad- 
mirers. 

Lahure  again  half  concealed  him- 
self by  a  curtain,  and  gazed  on  the 
beautiful  vision  before  him.  Her 
white  neck  rose  majestically  from 
her  massive  but  symmetrical  should- 
ers, which,  in  their  turn,  stood  out 
in  bold  relief  from  the  sharp  outline 
of  her  velvet  dress.  Every  turn  of 
her  head  was  graceful,  and  the  well- 
gloved  hand  that  held  her  bouquet 
or  her  fan  was  small  and  taper  as  a 
child's. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Lahure 
felt  abashed.  He  could  not  hear  her 
words ;  but  as  she  spoke  her  admir- 
ers laughed  in  chorus,  and  Lahure 
thought  she  was  telling  his  story, 
and  that  the  laugh  was  against  him- 
self. He  was  simple-hearted,  though 
a  caricaturist,  and  he  did  not  yet 
know  that  an  ample  jointure  adds  a 
peculiar  pungency  to  the  witticisms 


of  a  handsome  widow.  But  the  idea 
of  being  ridiculed  steeled  the  young 
man's  heart.  Girding  himself  with 
the  armour  of  his  trade,  he  placed 
a  smile  upoii  his  lips  and  walked 
jauntily  to  the  sofa.  The  widow  ob- 
served him  for  the  first  time,  and  a 
blush  spread  over  her  face  and  neck. 
It  was  a  good  sign,  and  Lahure  be- 
came relentless. 

The  widow  bowed. 

"  Bon  jour,  Monsieur.  It  is  some 
time  since  we  met." 

He  bowed  in  return,  silently. 

"We  have  been  laughing  almost 
foolishly,"  she  continued. 

"  I  trust  not  at  the  humble  indi- 
vidual who  now  addresses  you." 

"Ah  !  you  who  joke  others  are  the 
first  to  resent  jokes  yourselves.  I 
suppose  you  were  the  hero  of  our 
dithyramb." 

"It  would  probably  supply  me 
with  a  supplement  to  a  romance." 

The  widow  gazed  at  the  young 
man  with  that  imploring  look  com- 
mon to  women  and  dogs. 

"  Be  reassured,"  she  rejoined,  "we 
were  only  canvassing  a  play." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  my  friend  Lahure," 
interposed  the  host,  who  was  pass- 
ing at  the  moment. 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed.  We  are  colla- 
borateurs"  As  she  spoke,  she  moved 
her  skirts  on  one  side  with  that  ges- 
ture peculiar  to  ladies  when  they 
invite  you  to  sit  next  them  on  a  sofa. 
The  gesture  dispersed  the  platoon  of 
admirers. 

"  What  induced  you  to  attack  me 
in  the  Charivari  ?  " 

"  To  effect  one  of  two  objects  ;  and 
I  have  succeeded." 

"  What  were  they  ?" 

"Either  to  pique  you,  and  thus 
revenge  myself;  or  to  flatter  you, 
and  thus  to  find  you." 

"  And  you  think  I  was  flattered  ? " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"Do  you  think  it  legitimate  to 
bring  your  powers  to  bear  against 
a  defenceless  woman  ?" 

"  As  legitimate  as  you  consider  it 
not  to  keep  your  word.  I  gave  my 
word  not  to  follow  you  nor  inquire 
after  you,  and  I  kept  it." 

"I  made  the  same  promise,  and 
kept  it." 

"  But  you  gave  hopes." 
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"  Can  one  give  hopes  in  an  omni- 
bus?" 

"Ah,  Madame,  an  omnibus  may 
contain  as  true  a  heart  as  a  gilded 
coupe." 

"  Bravo  ! — a  capital  sentence  for 
your  next  article." 

"  Brava !  You  wish  to  humiliate 
me  by  my  profession." 

"  You  do  me  an  injustice." 

"  You  have  treated  me  badly,  and 
I  cannot  trust  you." 

"  If  you  really  knew  the  truth,  you 
would  not  think  yourself  ill  used." 

"I  can  conceive  no  possible  ex- 
cuse." 

"  What  would  you  have  thought 
of  a  woman  who  wrote  to  you  with- 
out knowing  your  name  ? " 

"  You  might  have  known  me." 

"  No  sooner  did  I  discover  your 
real  name  than  I  wrote  to  you." 

"  But  you  did  not  give  me  yours. 
You  left  my  finding  you  to  chance." 

"You  wish  to  humiliate  me  by 
avowals." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"It  was  not  quite  chance  that 
made  us  meet  to-night." 

"Why,  our  host  did  not  know 
that  we  had  ever  seen  each  other." 

"  But  his  wife  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  When  I  did  see  you,"  burst  out 
the  young  man  in  a  transport,  "  my 
knees  almost  gave  way  under  me." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  only  the  sang 
fro  id  of  a  writer  that  supported  youf ' 

"  As  a  writer  I  should  have  suc- 
cumbed. It  was  my  artist -half 
sustained  me." 

"Then  you  are  two  men  against 
one  woman.  The  game  is  unequal." 

"  Yet  the  woman  has  beaten  the 
two  men." 

"  Explain  yourself." 

"  You  who  have  learnt  my  name, 
and  I  am  ignorant  of  yours." 

"  Really.  Do  you  assert  that  you 
do  not  know  who  I  am  ? " 

"  On  my  word  of  honour." 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly— then 
continued  in  a  low  tone — 

"  Guess  it  then." 

"  I  shall  guess  your  Christian 
name." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Constance." 

"  Then  you  must  know  me.  I  have 
always  been  called  Julie ;  but  my 
name  is  Constance  likewise." 


"I  give  you  my  word  it  was  a 
guess,  out  I  knew  I  could  not  be 
wrong." 

"  Then  how  did  you  discover  it  ? " 

"  It  is  the  name  I  love  best." 

A  pause. 

"  Now  guess  my  surname." 

"  I  cannot." 

"Why?" 

"  Surnames  are  vulgar,  common- 
place. They  were  invented  for  pur- 
poses of  civilisation  and  utility.  We 
never  think  of  those  we  love  by  their 
surnames— our  sisters,  our  children, 
our  mothers,  our  wives.  If  we  lived 
with  them  in  a  desert  island,  we 
should  soon  forget  any  names  but 
those  of  baptism.  It  is  a  Christian 
name  that  lies  in  our  hearts.  Society 
may  require  me  to  salute  you  as 
Madame  So-and-So.  Shall  I  thus 
recall  you  in  my  dreaming  hours  ? " 

Another  pause,  and  the  widow, 
in  a  tremulous  whisper — 

"  Then  I  must  tell  you  myself.  My 
husband  was  an  old  man,  who  treated 
me  as  his  daughter.  His  name  was 
Dumesnil-Lacondfage." 

"  In  that  case,  Madame,  I  must 
bid  you  good-by." 

"Why?— why?" 

"  Madame  Dumesnil-Lacondrage 
is  in  every  one's  mouth,  the  beautiful 
widow  and  the  rich  one,  with  seventy- 
five  thousand  francs  a-year,  and  the 
world  at  her  feet.  I  thought  I  was 
speaking  to  my  companion  of  the 
omnibus,  equal  to  myself  in  fortune, 
and  perhaps  not  above  my  love.  No, 
Madame,  I  will  not  contend  with  the 
world,  where  there  are  so  many  rivals 
to  mortify  my  pride  during  the  race, 
and  to  win  it  at  the  end.  Let  me  stop 
short  at  the  starting-post,  not  to  lose 
my  self-esteem  as  well  as  my  happi- 
ness." 

The  handsome  features  of  the  young 
man  flushed  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes 
half  filled  with  tears. 

"So  farewell,  Madame,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"No,  Monsieur.  I  will  not  say 
farewell.  It  is  not  thus  I  part  with 
Mistigris.  Stay!" 

Not  many  months  afterwards  Mon- 
sieur Lahure  (Mathieu)  gave  a  ball 
on  his  own  account,  and  the  Guido 
face  received  the  guests. 
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SWITZERLAND  AND  FRENCH  ANNEXATION. 


IF  the  talent  for  organisation  which 
distinguishes  our  Gallic  neighbours 
enables  them  to  send  into  the  field 
an  army  better  fitted  to  undergo  the 
hardships  and  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  campaign  than  we  can,  we 
may  at  least  find  consolation  in  the 
reflection  that,  in  all  departments 
not  connected  with  the  Government, 
we  are  not  subject  to  the  thraldom 
which  is  the  result  of  this  tendency. 
In  the  mere  arrangements  of  travel, 
for  instance,  the  Englishman  abroad 
is  constantly  conscious  of  an  undue 
interference,  on  the  part  even  of  non- 
official  employes,  with  his  personal 
liberty.  He  dislikes  being  obliged 
to  be  at  the  station  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  train  starts ;  he  is  insulted 
by  the  presence  of  a  gendarme  at 
the  ticket-office,  to  see  that  there  is 
no  cheating  on  either  side ;  he  is 
anxious  for  the  rest  of  his  journey 
about  his  luggage,  because  he  did 
not  see  it  put  into  the  train,  although 
he  has  got  a  ticket  for  it ;  and  finally, 
he  is  indignant  at  being  kept  wait- 
ing in  the  "salle  d'attente"  until 
five  minutes  before  the  train  starts. 
While  seated  here,  he  has  time  to 
consider  his  grievances,  and  deter- 
mines, on  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  to  be  less  ardent  in  the  cause  of 
administrative  reform — for  he  finds, 
after  all,  that  he  is  a  fortunate  indi- 
vidual to  have  his  lot  cast  in  a  free- 
and-easy  country,  where  people  have 
learned  "  how  not  to  do  it."  On  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  last  March,  I 
found  myself  precisely  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  British  traveller  making 
invidious  political  comparisons  of 
this  nature, while  standing,  in  a  highly 
irritable  frame  of  mind,  jammed 
against  the  glass  door  of  the  waiting- 
room  of  the  Lyons  and  Geneva  Rail- 
way, between  a  fat  and  "somewhat 
offensive  Belgian,  and  a  lad  j  with  a 
baby,  which  she  allowed  to  rest  tem- 
porarily on  the  bundle  of  wrappers  I 
held  under  a  very  tired  arm.  We 
were  all  waiting  to  make  that  rush 
fbr  seats  which  is  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary to  a  night-journey,  and  casting 
longing  eyes  on  the  carriage  ticketed 
"Geneva,"  when,  to  our  horror,  a 
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side-door  opened,  and  a  posse  of 
gentlemen  appeared  upon  the  plat- 
form, coolly  clambered  into  the  afore- 
said carriage,  and  appropriated  all 
the  best  seats.  It  was  evident,  now, 
that  I  had  no  chance  of  getting  into 
the  corner  with  my  back  to  the  en- 
gine, and  securing  the  seat  opposite 
for  my  legs,  by  putting  my  cloaks 
into  it,  as  though  they  belonged  to 
some  one  else.  Bulky  men  were 
making  themselves  comfortable  in 
each  compartment,  so  that  even  the 
usually  perverted  sense  of  their  own 
rights,  which  distinguished  my  com- 
panions, was  roused,  and  we  cla- 
moured vociferously.  At  last  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  responsible 
official,  with  an  air  of  authority,  of 
whom  I  inquired,  with  that  polite 
irony  peciiliar  to  persons  in  a  state 
of  suppressed  virtuous  indignation, 
what  the  amount  of  the  sum  might 
have  been  which  he  had  privately 
received  for  giving  the  choice  of  seats 
to  the  stout  gentlemen  ?  (who  had  by 
this  time  filled  all  the  compartments 
with  tobacco-smoke). 

"  Sir,  you  insult  me ! " 

"That  was  my  intention;  but  I 
feared  you  might  not  feel  insulted  by 
the  remark." 

"  Take  care,  sir — but,  in  fine,  I  am 
not  master  here.  It  is  not  my  fault ; 
let  me  show  you  a  seat." 

So  I  was  crammed,  as  the  eighth 
passenger,  between  seven  men — all 
smoking,  all  talking,  and  some  of 
them  whose  proximity  was  disagree- 
able for  other  reasons.  They  were  to 
be  my  companions  for  the  next  fif- 
teen hours,  during  the  first  ten  of 
which  I  was  fully  occupied  in  mak- 
ing futile  endeavours  to  sleep.  My 
neighbours,  when  they  did  not  talk, 
snored,  letting  their  lighted  cigars 
drop  feebly  out  of  their  mouths  as  they 
went  to  sleep,  and  carefully  retaining 
as  much  smoke  in  the  carriage  as  pos- 
sible, by  keeping  both  windows  shut. 
At  last  morning  dawned,  and  we 
stopped  for  "  cafe  au  lait,"  and  under 
the  genial  influence  of  the  early  meal 
one's  faculties  became  once  more 
roused,  and  one's  better  nature  pro- 
tested against  ten  hours  of  unamia- 
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bility.  I  made  a  mental  apology  to  the 
railway  official,  which  I  am  happy 
to  repeat  here,  should  this  meet  his 
eve,  and  also  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  remainder  of  the  article,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  the 
cleanest  of  my  seven  companions. 
"You  must  be  old  travellers,"  I 
said, "  to  break  through  the  rules  of  a 
French  railway.  How  did  you  manage 
last  night  to  get  into  the  carriages 
before  any  one  else?"  "Why, to  tell 
the  truth."  replied  my  friend,  with  a 
modest  downfall  of  the  eye  and  a 
quiet  simper — "  to  tell  the  truth,  we 
are — ahem" — and  he  looked  me  full 
in  the  face,  as  though  to  prepare  me 
for  the  astounding  revelation — "  we 
are  the  SAVOYARD  DEPUTATION." 
Rallying  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
from  the  shock  which  this  announce- 
ment produced,  I  congratulated  him 
upon  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  mission,  and  begged  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  other  delegates  who  had 
so  richly  earned  any  little  advantages 
which  a  patriotic  railway  company 
could  grant  them. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  proved  in- 
teresting and  agreeable.  My  com- 
panions were  men  of  a  certain  position 
in  Savoy,  advocates,  newspaper  edi- 
tors, and  political  agitators,  of  whom, 
however,  I  think  it  was  bad  taste  in 
the  FrenchGovernment  to  be  ashamed. 
Their  names  are  well  known  in  Sa- 
voy, and  though,  to  a  certain  extent, 
they  were  probably  self-elected,  still 
they  represent  a  party,  the  com- 
position of  which  I  shall  notice  later. 
It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  describe  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Savoy  as  being  unanimous  in  favour 
of  annexation  to  France.  The  Savoy- 
ards, they  declared,  had  had  great 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  Pied- 
montese,  more  especially  since  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment ;  the  local  offices  were  filled 
for  the  most  part  by  Piedmontese 
authorities,  and  the  interests  of  Savoy 
had  been  permanently  slighted  and 
passed  over.  The  Emperor,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  promised  a  very  dif- 
ferent regime.  In  the  first  instance, 
provisional  authorities  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  King  of  Sardinia 
and  the  Emperor,  each  nominating  a 
certain  proportion.  The  good-will  of 
the  Emperor  towards  Savoy  might 


be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  deputation  themselves  had 
already  been  nominated  in  this  way, 
although  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
suspected  that  in  coming  to  Paris 
they  were  actuated  by  any  motive*  of 
so  base  a  nature  as  those  of  personal 
aggrandisement.  Since  then  it  was 
proposed  to  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment that  Count  Greffier,  the  chief 
of  the  deputation,  should  be  appoint- 
ed Provisional  Governor  of  Savoy. 
Meantime  they  considered,  no  doubt, 
that  the  Emperor  might  be  deterred 
by  conscientious  scruples  from  annex- 
ing Savoy,  unless  quite  certain  of  the 
favourable  disposition  of  the  people, 
and  it  was  to  set  the  Imperial 
mind  at  rest  upon  this  important 
point  that  they  undertook  the  jour- 
ney to  Paris.  They  were  now  enjoy- 
ing the  gratification  which  success  in 
a  self-imposed  mission  must  always 
bring  with  it,  more  especially  when 
attended  with  circumstances  so  com- 
plimentary to  themselves.  There 
was  an  evident  difficulty  in  repress- 
ing their  feelings  of  exultation  when 
describing  the  dinner  at  the  Tuileries 
with  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  at 
which  only  four  aide-de-camps  and 
four  maids-of-honour  were  present 
besides  themselves.  The  courtesy  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  affability  of  his 
charming  consort,  was  a  theme  upon 
which  they  naturally  loved  to  dilate  : 
while  portraits  of  these  distinguished 
personages,  with  the  name  of  the 
deputy,  and  "  Souvenir  du  24  Mars  " 
inscribed  on  the  back  in  the  royal 
handwriting,  were  exhibited  with  a 
pardonable  pride.  It  was  touching, 
too,  to  hear  how  the  little  Prince 
Imperial  blew  kisses  to  them  on  his 
tiny  fingers,  and  how  genial  and  re- 
assuring altogether  was  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Tuileries  generally.  It 
was  indeed  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  Savoyard  could  be  so  infa- 
tuated as  to  prefer  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, whose  only  claim  consisted  in 
dynastic  ties  that  have  not  their  equal 
for  glory  and  antiquity  in  Europe,  to 
an  Emperor  who  displayed  so  much 
tenderness  and  sympathy  towards 
comparative  strangers.  Let  us  hope 
that  a  closer  connection  and  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  may  only  serve 
to  increase  these  sentiments,  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Savoyard  depu- 
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tation  may  continue  to  look  back,  to 
the  last  day  of  their  lives,  upon  their 
experiences  at  Court  with  the  same 
feelings  of  pride  and  gratification 
which  they  exhibited  when  I  saw 
them  last.  It  is  pleasant,  also,  to 
think  that,  upon  future  occasions 
during  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  when 
deputations  may  find  it  necessary  to 
visit  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
preferring  requests  or  having  grie- 
vances redressed,  they  will  find  the 
same  ready  ears,  and  the  same  cordial 
anxiety  manifested  to  carry  out  their 
wishes.  Thus,  for  instance,  when 
the  deputies  represented  that,  upon 
the  removal  of  the  Douane,  large 
losses  would  be  sustained  by  Savoy- 
ard merchants,  upon  whose  stock  in 
hand  the  duties  had  been  paid,  his 
Majesty,  with  an  amiable  generosity, 
at  once  promised  that  they -should 
be  reimbursed  to  the  amount  of  the 
loss  thus  incurred. 

Again,  the  people  of  Savoy  are 
somewhat  of  an  aristocratic  tendency, 
with  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  primo- 
geniture, and  opposed  to  those  princi- 
plesof  liberty,  equality,  andfraternity, 
which  are  so  strongly  developed  in 
French  institutions.  They  even  dis- 
like the  law  of  Sardinia  by  which 
the  eldest  son  only  gets  half  the  pro- 
perty :  the  French  rule,  therefore,upon 
the  subject,  by  which  a  father  can- 
not leave  more  than  a  quarter  of  his 
property  to  any  son,  is  particularly 
objectionable ;  but  no  sooner  was  this 
represented  to  the  Emperor,  than  he 
considerately  consented  to  postpone 
to  an  indefinite  time  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  France,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
applied  to  Savoy. 

As  to  the  provinces  of  Faucigny 
and  Chablais,  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  presently  to  speak,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  reference  to 
them,  which  provided  in  the  kindest 
and  most  thoughtful  manner  for  the 
welfare  of  the  interesting  natives  of 
that  section  of  the  "  bare  rock."  As 
to  whether  or  not  the  vote  was  ulti- 
mately to  be  taken  by  universal  suf- 
frage, that  would  remain  doubtful  un- 
til the  Sardinian  troops  and  Sardinian 
^.influence  should  be  removed — not,  in 
fact,  until  the  people  should  be  free 
to  vote  unanimously  in  favour  of 
France.  Meantime  French  troops 
were  to  occupy  the  country,  partly 


to  protect  the  voters,  but  chiefly  "  be- 
cause," in  the  Emperor's  own  words, 
"  the  presence  of  troops  always  im- 
parts an  air  of  gaiety  and  animation 
to  the  scene;"  How  little  did  I  ima- 
gine, the  night  before,  that  I  should 
be  quite  sorry  to  part  from  my 
friends  when  we  arrived  at  Culoz ; 
their  naivete"  had  been  refreshing, 
while  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  grati- 
fying to  be  associated,  even  indirectly, 
with  men  who  had  so  recently  filled 
a  prominent  place  in  the  public  eye. 
Thus  at  Bourg,  for  instance,  I  found 
myself  in  the  character  of  a  distin- 
guished Savoyard,  when  the  pre- 
fect, who  wore  lustrous  boots  and  a 
faultless  cravat,  came  down  to  the 
platform  and  invited  us  to  spend  a 
few  hours  in  his  town,  where  an 
elegant  repast  had  been  prepared, 
and  a  posse  comitatus  of  citizens 
were  waiting  to  do  us  honour.  This 
we  regretted  to  be  obliged  to  decline. 
IJ  say  we,  because  I  trust  I  may  be 
permitted  the  vanity  of  identifying 
myself  temporarily  with  these  emi- 
nent men.  Two  hours  after  parting 
from  them  I  reached  Geneva.  The 
election  of  deputies  to  the  Turin 
Chamber  was  at  this  time  being  held 
throughout  Savoy ;  and  a  good  op- 
portunity would  thus  be  afforded  of 
observing  the  actual  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants  upon  a  subject  which 
was  of  such  vital  importance  to 
them,  more  especially  as  the  accounts 
in  the  French  papers  differed  widely 
from  those  received  from  other 
sources. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter in  Geneva  itself.  All  sections  of 
politicians  are  united  in  their  deter- 
mination to  resist,  by  every  constitu- 
tional means,  the  aggression  of  France 
in  Northern  Savoy.  The  danger  to 
Geneva  itself  of  the  extension  of 
the  French  frontier  in  this  direction 
is  so  evident  and  so  imminent,  that 
the  most  fierce  political  opponents 
combine  in  the  common  cause 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  fol- 
low with  an  intense  interest  and 
anxiety  the  protocols  of  European 
powers,  the  debates  in  the  English 
Parliament,  the  declamations  of  the 
French  press,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Federal  Council  at  Berne,  and  the 
progress  of  the  elections  in  Savoy. 
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There  are  circumstances  under  which 
it  may  be  gratifying  to  a  small  com- 
munity to  ieel  that  "the  eyes  of 
Europe  are  upon  it."  But  when  it 
becomes  a  shuttlecock  for  the  dip- 
lomacy of  Europe,  the  situation  is  not 
enviable.  Poor,  quiet,  unoffending 
Geneva,  what  had  it  done  that  it 
should  be  forced  into  such  promi- 
nence, and  exposed  to  such  peril  1 
This  snug  retreat  of  theology  and 
watchmaking  only  asks  to  T>e  left 
alone  in  its  unassuming  corner,  but 
finds  itself  like  a  bashful  girl  strug- 
gling in  the  arms  of  a  detested  suitor, 
obliged  to  call  for  help.  Unhappily 
she  has  had  some  experience  of  the 
nature  of  the  advances  of  the  same 
persevering  lover;  under  specious 
pretexts  he  still  seeks  to  entangle 
her  in  the  toils  of  his  unlawful  affec- 
tion, until,  stifled  with  his  caresses, 
she  must  fall  an  easy  victim  to  his 
embrace.  Upon  the  last  occasion  the 
pretext  was  purely  of  a  sentimental 
character.  The  {esthetic  nature  of 
that  impulsive  and  enthusiastic  crea- 
ture Talleyrand  could  not  be  satis- 
fied unless  the  residence  of  Voltaire 
was  comprised  within  the  French 
frontier,  and  so  it  was  carried  across 
the  mountains  of  the  Jura,  the 
"natural  boundary"  of  France, down 
to  within  two  miles  of  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Geneva,  including  the 
whole  "Pays  de  Gex," a  district  some 
thirty  miles  long  by  ten  broad,  and 
securing  the  passes  of  the  Jura,  and 
an  easy  access  for  the  enamoured  one 
to  the  feet  of  his  mistress. 

Now,  it  is  not  from  the  sentimental 
but  the  picturesque  point  of  view  that 
attentions  are  being  paid  in  the  same 
quarter.  It  is  not  from  any  associa- 
tions connected  with  Faucigny  and 
Chablais  that  the  Emperor  desires  to 
occupy  them  with  troops,  but  be- 
cause soldiers  dotted  about  a  moun- 
tainous country  make  it  look  gay  and 
animated.  With  France  extending 
along  both  shores  of  its  lake,  Geneva 
will  be  like  the  starling  in  its  cage, 
until  at  last  its  feeble  note, "  I  can't 
get  out,"  will  cease  to  be  heard  by 
the  chivalrous  nations  who  guaran- 
teed its  free  existence.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  how  the  process  of 
absorption  will  be  carried  on  if  the 
neutralised  territory  becomes  French. 
Geneva  will  then  become,  to  all  in- 
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tents  and  purposes,  the  capital  of  a 
French  province,  enclosed  on  one 
side  by  tne  Pays  de  Gex,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  provinces  of  Faucig- 
ny and  Chablais :  it  is  now  the 
market  upon  which  the  inhabitants 
of  both  districts  depend  almost  en- 
tirely for  their  subsistence.  At  pre- 
sent Faucigny  alone  annually  exports 
into  Geneva  produce  amounting  to 
about  seven  millions  of  francs.  Its 
imports  from  the  same  emporium 
exceed  three  millions.  Chablais  is 
also  dependent  entirely  upon  this 
city  as  a  source  both  of  supply  and 
demand,  though  I  was  not  able  to 
obtain  exact  data  as  to  the  extent  of 
its  trade  with  it.  One  of  the  repre- 
sentations to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  made  by  the  Savoyard  de- 
putation regarding  these  provinces, 
was  with  reference  to  the  ruin  which 
must  be  entailed  upon  them  by  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  douane 
along  what  would  then  become  the 
French  frontier,  thus  virtually  de- 
stroying their  trade  with  Geneva. 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  it  has  been 
arranged  that,  while  they  should  be 
comprised  within  the  frontier,  they 
should  be  excluded  from  the  line  of 
douane,  which  would  thus  intersect, 
in  an  altogether  anomalous  manner, 
a  portion  of  France.  Surely,  if  the 
principle  of  natural  boundaries  is 
worth  anything,  it  should  be  applied 
here.  It  is  a  palpable  inconsistency 
to  contend  that  a  district  belongs 
naturally  to  a  country,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  very  unnatural  expedient  of  ex- 
cluding it  from  its  customs  arrange- 
ments, in  order  that  it  may  have  the 
means  of  subsisting  upon  another. 
The  interests  of  Faucigny  and  Chab- 
lais are  so  intimately  connected  with 
Geneva,  that  the  nationality  of  the 
one  must,  in  the  end,  become  the 
nationality  of  the  other.  That  it  has 
not  done  so  already  in  the  case  of 
Sardinia,  arises  from  the  extremely 
liberal  and  unaggressive  policy  of  the 
latter  country  as  regards  Switzerland 
—a  policy  which,  unfortunately,  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  from  the 
French  Government.  The  natives 
themselves  are  so  fully  alive  to  the 
truth  of  this,  that  their  almost  unan- 
imous desire  to  be  united  to  Swit- 
zerland arises  not  so  much  from  their 
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appreciation  of  the  institutions  of  this 
latter  country,  as  from  the  fact  that 
Geneva  forms  part  of  it.  If  Geneva 
had  been  French,  it  is  very  possible 
that  these  populations  would  have 
been  contented  to  have  become 
French  also.  As  it  is,  the  douane 
arrangement  above  alluded  to,  al- 
though it  will  secure  them  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  Geneva  market,  will  ren- 
der their  position  as  French  subjects 
in  the  highest  degree  inconvenient. 
They  will  now  become  enclosed  by  a 
double  cordon  of  French  and  Swiss 
douanes;  obliged,  whenever  they 
wish  to  enter  their  merchandise  into 
France,  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
origin ;  whenever  they  take  it  into 
Switzerland,  to  pay  duty  on  it.  Again, 
inasmuch  as  the  railways  of  Lyons 
and  Paris  have  their  termini  in 
Geneva,  they  will  never  be  able  to 
carry  either  themselves  or  their  pro- 
duce into  France  without  passing 
through  another  country,  and  cross- 
ing their  own  frontier  twice.  But  as 
Geneva  is  the  mercantile  emporium 
of  these  provinces,  it  will  be  in  this 
city  that  the  merchant  will  have  to 
take  account  of  his  merchandise,  and 
have  it  verified  by  the  authorities ; 
then  take  a  Swiss  transit  for  it  to 
one  or  other  of  the  frontiers,  then 
return  from  the  frontiers  to  Geneva 
to  prove  that  he  has  paid  the  duty  on 
it.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the 
complications  and  inconveniences 
arising  out  of  such  a  state  of  things 
must  be  endless,  and  lead  to  the  an- 
nexation of  the  impediment  which 
Geneva  would  then  become  to  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  one  part 
of  France  and  another. 

For  Geneva  to  be  Swiss,  while 
Faucigny  is  French,  will  be  about  as 
convenient  to  France  as  it  would  be 
to  us,  if  Lancashire  belonged  to  this 
latter  country.  Nothing  can  be  more 
annoying  to  a  proprietor  of  landed 
property  than  for  a  neighbour  to  have 
a  field  in  the  centre  of  it.  In  our 
own  country,  the  former  would  buy 
it ;  in  America,  he  would  take  it ;  I 
don't  know  what  they  do  in  France. 
*  At  all  events,  the  prospect  was  not 
reassuring  to  the  good  folks  at  Gen- 
.  eva,  who  might  be  pardoned  if  they 
regarded  Northern  Savoy  from  a 
practical  rather  than  a  picturesque 
point  of  view.  There  being,  then,  no 
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doubt  whatever  as  to  the  unanimity 
of  all  classes  of  the  Genevese  com- 
munity upon  the  subject  of  the  an- 
nexation of  the  provinces  to  France, 
I  was  anxious  to  investigate  the  state 
of  feeling  in  the  neutralised  territory 
itself,  and  therefore  chose  the  day  of 
election  for  the  deputy  to  Turin,  at 
Bonneville,  to  visit  that  town,  which 
is  the  chef-  lieu  of  the  province  of 
Faucigny.    Just  thirteen  years  had 
elapsed  since,  armed  with  a  "  Murray  " 
and  an  alpenstock,  I  had  traversed 
the  same  road,  and  revelled  in  the 
same  scenery ;  since  then  I  had  seen 
finer  scenery,  and  loftier  peaks  than 
Mont  Blanc ;  but  the  pleasure  of  a 
second  acquaintance  was  in  no  de- 
gree diminished,  as  I  gazed  on  the 
clear,  bold  outline  of  my  old  friend 
sharply  defined  against  the  cloudless 
sky. '    Tourists  who  confine  their  ex- 
plorations of  Switzerland  to  the  sum- 
mer months  can  scarcely  appreciate 
the  effect  produced  by  the  bracing, 
exhilarating  air  of  these  valleys  in 
March,  when  the  snow  lies  low  upon 
the  mountain-slopes,  and  objects  are 
distinctly  visible  at  great  distances, 
and  there  is  a  stillness  in  Nature,  as 
though  she  had  not  shaken  off  the 
winter's  sleep.    Everything  is  hard 
and  crisp  yet,  and  we  jog  merrily 
along  in  a  one-horse  chay  up  the 
valley  of  the  Arve,  and  think,  as 
we  look   upon    the   hoary  summit 
before  us,  that,  at  all  events,  the 
destinies  of  Europe  have  chosen  a 
respectable  pivot  to  turn  upon.    I 
have,  indeed,  heard  it  affirmed,  that 
in  the  annexation  of  Savoy  the  Em- 
peror is  actuated  partly  by  his  desire 
to  advance  the  interests  of  science, 
and  hopes,  by  becoming  possessor  of 
the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  to 
pave  the  way  to  fresh  discoveries. 
Whatever  be  his  motives,  the  rural 
population  of  the  country  do  not  ap- 
preciate them,  as  we  very  soon  dis- 
covered on  entering  the  usually  quiet 
little  town  of  Bonneville.    Quiet  it 
would  still   have   been  considered, 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  or, 
at  anyrate,  not  more  excited  than  a 
small  English  country  town  on  a  very 
badly  attended  market-day.    There 
were  groups  of  men  in  the  Place 
discussing    the    question    of    their 
future  nationality ;  but  they  were 
not  half  so  excited  as  the  same  num- 
2  T 
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her  of  farmers  would  have  been  with 
MS  discoursing  on  the  price  of  wheat. 
This  apparent  apathy  was  in  a  great 
measure  accounted  for  afterwards, 
but  it  struck  me  very  much  at  the  time. 
The  contrast  between  the  develop- 
ment of  free  institutions  in  a  country 
unaccustomed  to  them,  and  their  de- 
velopment in  one  where  the  people 
are  used  to  self-government,  was 
strongly  marked  in  the  election  at 
Bonneville.  One  looked  in  vain  for 
election  squibs  or  flags ;  listened  in 
vain  for  party  cries  ;  sought  in  vain 
for  active  bustling  agents  canvassing 
the  electors ;  hoped  in  vain  for  a 
row.  The  first  impulse  of  the 
stranger,  if  not  of  the  native,  was  to 
"  rush  to  the  poll."  It  was  held  in 
an  upper  chamber  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  Scrambling  up  its  deserted 
and  dirty  staircase,  I  found  myself 
in  a  room  where  three  snuffy  old 
gentlemen  were  smoking  cigarettes 
in  a  window.  Their  office  was  to 
register  the  votes,  but  they  evidently 
did  not  think  I  had  one,  for  my  ap- 
pearance created  no  sensation.  A 
notice  was  stuck  up  at  the  door,  that 
the  first  appel  was  to  be  beaten  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  the  second  at  one ; 
also  strictly  warning  voters  that  any 
person  creating  a  disturbance  should 
be  summarily  punished.  It  was  now 
nearly  twelve,  and  the  room  was 
empty.  I  found  afterwards  that  all 
the  votes  had  been  registered  within 
the  first  hour,  and  that  the  books 
were  to  be  closed  till  one,  when  the 
second  batch  would  be  admitted. 
When  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
was  considered  upon  which  the  pub- 
lic were  now  called  upon  to  vote,  the 
pervading  apathy  seemed  unaccount- 
able. To  enable  the  reader  to  ap- 
preciate it,  I  should  explain  that, 
from  the  result  of  the  present  elec- 
tion, the  general  sentiments  of  the 
population  were  to  be  gathered  by 
the  world  at  large.  The  question  at 
issue  was  one  upon  which  the  future 
destiny  of  the  country  turned.  It 
was  asserted  on  the  part  of  France, 
that  the  general  feeling  throughout 
Savoy  was  in  favour  of  its  union 
with  that  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  no  less  confidently  de- 
clared that  the  opposite  was  the  case. 
The  deputies  who  were  now  being 
returned  to  the  Piedmontese  Parlia- 
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ment  were  the  representatives  of 
one  or  other  of  these  views.  The 
question  was  not  one  of  internal 
politics,  of  Conservative  or  Radical 
principle,  but  simply  for  or  against 
annexation.  In  Southern  Savoy  the 
elections  were  unanimous  in  favour 
of  a  union  with  France.  In  North- 
ern Savoy  the  same  question  was 
put,  not  so  much  as  between  France 
and  Piedmont,  as  virtually  between 
France  and  Switzerland.  The  pro- 
vince of  Faucigny  returns  three 
members  to  the  Turin  Parliament, 
Chablais  sends  two.  They  compose 
the  greater  portion  of  the  neutral- 
ised territory  ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
if  all  five  members  had  been  returned 
in  favour  of  Switzerland,  it  would 
have  been  considered  so  decided  an 
indication  of  public  feeling  as  against 
France,  that  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties at  Turin,  when  called  upon  to 
ratify  the  Treaty,  would  have  been 
considerably  embarrassed,  so  far  as 
these  two  provinces  were  concerned, 
had  the  deputies  returned  by  them 
unanimously  protested  against  their 
transfer  to  another  power.  The  rest 
of  Europe  would  have  regarded  such 
a  protest  as  a  distinct  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Savoy  to  become  annexed  to  France ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  political  ob- 
jections which  exist  to  such  a  mea- 
sure, the  important  constitutional 
principle  would  have  been  establish- 
ed, to  which  the  Emperor  himself 
has  so  often  appealed  as  absolute — 
namely,  the  will  of  the  populations 
interested.  It  was  therefore  clear 
that,  if  the  inhabitants  of  Faucigny 
and  Chablais  desired  to  retain  their 
independence,  now  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  decided  stand. 
They  had  been  bartered  by  Piedmont 
for  its  own  ends,  and  might  there- 
fore feel  indisposed  to  show  partial- 
ity to  a  power  desirous  to  dispense 
with  their  allegiance  ;  but  Switzer- 
land, with  which  all  their  interests 
were  so  closely  bound,  was  waiting 
with  open  arms  to  receive  them  into 
a  confederation  by  which  their  com- 
mercial interests  would  be  advanced 
and  their  political  liberties  secured. 
It  was  incomprehensible  to  suppose 
that,  in  the  face  of  the  advantages 
which  must  accrue  to  them  from 
annexation  to  Switzerland,  and  the 
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nature  of  which  I  shall  explain  more 
fully  presently,  they  should  desire  to 
form  an  obscure  province  of  an  Em- 
pire with  which  they  had  no  com- 
mercial interest  in  common,  and  in 
which  political  liberty  was  utterly 
extinguished.  Yet  inasmuch  as  four 
out  of  the  five  deputies  returned  to 
the  Chamber  at  Turin  by  these  pro- 
vinces were  in  favour  of  this  union, 
such,  to  the  superficial  observer, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  case. 
That  these  returns  were,  in  fact,  no 
criterion  of  the  public  feeling,  my 
own  observations  during  these  elec- 
tions lead  me  confidently  to  assert. 
But  it  is  difficult  for  those  educated 
under  free  institutions,  conversant 
with  them  by  tradition,  and  possess- 
ing a  special  aptitude  for  putting 
them  in  practice,  to  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  results  of  ignorance  and 
timidity  among  a  simple  mountain 
population,  when  subjected  to  a 
moral  pressure  such  as  that  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  during  these  elec- 
tions. For  months  past,  when  only 
the  few  initiated  knew  of  the  bar- 
gain which  had  been  effected  be- 
tween France  and  Sardinia  with 
reference  to  these  provinces,  French 
agents  had  been  at  work  and  French 
influence  exerted  in  every  form. 
Sardinia  being  a  party  to  the  trans- 
action, and  other  countries  being 
ignorant  of  it,  there  could,  of  course, 
be  no  counter  influence  brought  to 
"bear.  The  consequence  was,  that 
insidiously  the  idea  that  annexa- 
tion was  inevitable  became  insinu- 
ated into  the  minds  of  the  clergy  and 
employ6s,  the  most  influential  classes 
in  the  country,  and  the  least  patri- 
otic. How  thoroughly  it  had  taken 
root  before  the  actual  annexation  was 
announced,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Savoyard 
deputation  adopted  the  idea,  and 
availed  themselves  of  their  previous 
information  of  the  inevitable  destiny 
of  their  country  to  hasten  to  Paris, 
and  make  political  capital.  Three 
principal  causes  conspired  to  induce 
*almost  all  the  employe's,  more  espe- 
.  cially  of  Southern  Savoy,  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  cause  of  France. 
In  the  first  place,  they  have  a  very 
just  opinion  of  the  Emperor's  diplo- 
matic talent,  and  are  fully  persuaded 
that  when  he  has  determined  to  do 


a  thing,  he  will  do  it,  though  he  may 
have  denied  any  such  intention. 
Consequently,  they  felt  perfectly  con- 
vinced that,  however  much  they 
might  protest  and  object,  Savoyj 
to  use  an  American  expression, 
"  was  bound  "  to  become  French.  It 
was  its  "  manifest  destiny."  It  was 
a  case  in  which  the  highest  wisdom 
was  shown  by  making  friends  with 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness. 
Any  man  who  was  known  to  have 
patriotic  sympathies  now,  had  desti- 
tution hereafter  vividly  before  his 
eyes.  If  he  was  possessed  of  a  lively 
imagination,  he  even  saw  Cayenne 
looming  in  the  distance.  There  was 
a  short  struggle  between  heart  and 
stomach,  but  in  a  poor  country  like 
Savoy  stomach  is  sure  to  carry  the 
day.  Then,  by  being  active  in  the 
cause  of  France,  not  only  did  he  save 
his  berth,but,in  all  probability,  would 
obtain  promotion.  The  employe's  at 
Bonneville  were  not  ashamed  to  ad- 
mit the  motives  by  which  they  were 
actuated.  They  had  the  highest  re- 
gard for  Switzerland ;  if  by  voting  for 
it  they  could  secure  annexation  to  it, 
they  would  not  hesitate ;  but  as  this 
was  not  the  case,  they  really  must 
vote  for  France,  for  the  sake  of  their 
wives  and  families.  Secondly,  a  great 
number  of  the  employes  in  Savoy  are 
actually  French,  or  foreigners  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  country; 
they  naturally  vote  for  France.  And, 
thirdly,  ambitious  young  men  want 
decorations,  and  have  visions  of  great 
careers,  which  humble  little  Switzer- 
land cannot  offer  them. 

The  proportion  of  employe's  who 
were  voters  in  Savoy  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  out  of  144  votes 
in  the  college  at  Bonneville,  60  were 
given  either  by  employe's  or  those 
dependent  upon  them.  For  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  a  great  deal  of 
power  rests  in  the  hands  of  these 
men,  who  are  considered  by  the  pea- 
santry as  omnipotent,  and  regarded 
with  a  degree  of  awe  which  it  re- 
quires a  considerable  amount  of  cour- 
age on  the  part  of  a  rustic  to  shake 
off.  There  are  a  hundred  ways  in 
which  these  petty  officials  can  make 
a  peasant's  life  miserable  to  him ;  and 
it  was  only  enough  to  listen  to  the 
subdued  and  frightened  tones  in 
which  they  told  you  that  they  had 
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abstained  from  voting  at  all  out  of  a 
desire  for  Swiss  annexation,  to  per- 
ceive how  thoroughly  demoralised 
upon  the  subject  they  had  become. 
When  it  is  considered  a  great  sign  of 
courage  and  independence  not  to  vote 
at  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that  elec- 
tioneering loses  all  its  interest,  and 
its  results  all  their  value.  Yet  such 
has  been  the  case  throughout  Savoy 
and  Nice, — it  has  everywhere  been 
found  difficult  to  get  the  necessary 
two-thirds  of  the  voters  to  come  to  the 
polls.  At  Bonneville  itself,  the  elec- 
tion had  been  held  the  week  previous 
to  my  visit,  but  found  void  on  this  ac- 
count. The  French  party  had  whip- 
ped up  their  people  since,  however, 
and  there  was  now  little  doubt  about 
the  result.  Besides  the  influence 
brought  to  bear -upon  the  people  by 
the  employes,  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  exercised  by  the  priests.  Some 
of  these  were  for  annexation  to  Swit- 
zerland, it  is  true,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority were  in  favour  of  France,  upon 
the  general  broad  principle  that  they 
preferred  belonging  to  an  Empire  pro- 
fessing the  same  state  religion  as 
themselves,  and  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  would  consequently  come, 
to  being  united  to  a  confederation  in 
which  the  proportion  of  Protestants 
was  greater  than  that  of  Catholics, 
and  where  there  was  perfect  religious 
liberty.  Those  of  tne  priests  who 
were  independent  enough  to  take  an 
opposite  view,  did  so  on  the  ground 
that  Roman  Catholicism  was  more 
likely  to  flourish  free  than  tram- 
melled to  the  State,  and  that,  more- 
over, the  accession  of  Northern  Savoy 
to  Switzerland  would  turn  the  bal- 
ance in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
giving  about  1,300,000  Catholics  to 
1,000,000  of  Protestants.  Very  few 
ecclesiastics,  however,  were  enlight- 
ened enough  to  take  this  view  of 
the  case,  and  their  opponents  em- 
ployed those  weapons  which,  where 
an  ignorant  peasantry  are  concerned, 
the  Papist  priesthood  know  so  well 
how  to  wield. 

But  the  partisans  of  France  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  threats ;  in- 
ducements in  the  shape  of  vague  com- 
mercial advantages,  and  promises  of 
railways,  <Src.,  were  put  prominently 
forth  :  Chablais  was  promised  a  rail- 
way along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 


Geneva,  and  Faucigny  a  railway  to 
Sallenches.  Then  advantage  was  taken 
of  a  natural  rivalry  which  exists  be- 
tween the  two  provinces,  and  it  was 
said  that,  in  the  case  of  their  becom- 
ing a  Swiss  canton,  Chablais  would 
be  merged  in  its  larger  neighbour, 
and  get  bullied.  In  fact,  my  memory 
and  my  paper  would  alike  fail  me 
were  I  to  endeavour  to  recount  the 
devices,  or  specify  the  arguments,  used 
to  influence  the  peasantry  in  favour 
of  France :  one  most  transparent  was 
the  posting  of  placards  telling  them 
that  it  was  useless  to  vote  against 
France,  because  they  already  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  Empire.  This 
was  calculated  to  produce  so  serious 
an  effect  upon  the  rustic  mind,  which 
would  immediately  imagine,  that 
whoever  voted  against  France  under 
these  circumstances,  would  be  guilty 
of  an  act  of  rebellion,  that  the  Swiss 
party  issued  an  opposition  placard, 
the  only  one  I  observed  at  Bonne- 
ville. I  have  unfortunately  lost  the 
French  placard,  the  nature  of  which, 
however,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  contradiction. 

It  will  be  observed  that  one  of 
the  inducements  held  out  to  become 
French  was  in  the  promise  that  the 
Savoyards  in  the  Piedmontese  army 
were  to  return  home,  no  mention 
being  made  of  a  possible  French  con- 
scription. 

"  CONCITOYENS. 

"Dea  afficb.es  mensong&res  viennent 
vous  dire  aujourd'hui,  quo  tout  est  ter- 
mini, et  que  notre  pays  est  definitive- 
ment  incorpor^  a  1'Empire  Fniu<;ai.s. 

"  On  vous  trompe  audacieusement,  et 
on  calcule  sur  notre  crcdulitS  pour  e"garer 
vos  votes. 

"  Le  trait6  pass6  entre  la  France  et  la 
Sardaigne  reserve  aux  grandee  puissances, 
et  a  la  Suisse,  le  sort  definitif  de  la  Savoie 
du  Nord.  Nous  ajouterons  que  les  der- 
nieres  nouvelles  revues  liier  sont  excel- 
lentes  pour  nous.  Elles  etablissent  que 
les  puissances  de  1'Europe,  entre  autres 
1'Angleterre  et  la  Suisse,  sont  fermement 
rcsolues  a  empecher  1'annexion  de  notre 
pays  a  la  France. 

"  C'est  a  nous  aujourd'hui  de  montrer 
notre  volonte,  et  de  publier  le  choix  que 
nous  avons  fait  pour  notre  nouvelle  pa- 
trie.  Soyez  certain  qu'on  respectera 
notre  vote. 

"Citoyens,  et  YOUS  surtout  propri6- 
taires,  artisans  et  habitants  de  la  Cam- 
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pagne  notre  sort  est  entre  vos  mains.  On 
vous  dit  que  les  soldats  Savoyards  vont 
rentrer  dans  leur  foyers. 

"  EEREUR  !      MENSONGE  ! 

"  Vos  freres,  vos  fils  quitteront  le  Pie- 
inout;  ils  reviendront  en  Savoie,  mais 
pour  Sire  immediatement  incorpore"s 
dans  les  regiments  Fran9ais  et  partir 
ensuite  pour  la  Bretagne  ou  la  Norman- 
die,  si  ce  n'est  pour  1'Afrique  ou  1'Asie. 

"  Vous  voterez  pour  la  Suisse  parceque 
ce  n'est  que  la  que  vous  pouvez  trouver 
la  liberty,  le  bien  e"tre  et  1'affranchise- 
ment,  de  1'impdt  de  sang. 

"  Vous  voterez  pour  M.  Pierre  Blanc, 
Avocat,  parcequ'il  est  decide"  a  soutenir 
votre  cause  devant  lo  Parlement. 

"  Deja  les  colleges  de  Cluses  et  de  Saint 
Jeoire  ont  donne  une  immense  majorite 
aux  candidats  de  notre  choix.  Que  le 
college  de  Bonueville  suive  leur  exemple, 
et  la  patrie  leur  devra  a  tous  sa  prosperity 
et  son  bonheur. 

"  Vive  la  Suisse." 

This  placard,  which  was  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  to  contradict  the 
false  statements  contained  in  those 
posted  up  by  the  French  party,  was 
the  only  one  to  be  seen  in  Bonneville. 
Nor.  had  any  facilities  been  given  for 
ponveying  electors  to  the  poll.  The 
consequence  was,  that  as  most  of 
these  lived  in  distant  valleys,  they 
never  made  their  appearance  at  all, 
and  the  townspeople  had  it  all  their 
own  way.  Almost  every,  peasant  I 
spoke  to  had  made  an  effort  to  come 
expressly  to  vote  against  France,  al- 
though at  the  risk  of  compromising 
himself  and  offending  the  town  autho- 
rities. The  qualification  of  the  voters 
was  a  one-pound  annual  rating,  so 
that  a  comparatively  large  propor- 
tion of  the  peasantry  were  excluded. 
There  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  a  vote  taken  throughout  the 
communes  of  Faucigny  and  Chablais 
by  universal  suffrage,  would  even 
then,  notwithstanding  the  influence 
which  has  been  used,  have  given  a 
large  majority  in  favour  of  Switzer- 
land. Had  it  been  taken  two  months 
ago,  it  would  have  been  unanimous 
r  against  France  :  when  it  is  taken 
some  weeks  hence,  it  will  be  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  France.  The 
dice  will  not  be  thrown  until  they 
are  properly  loaded.  The  process  of 
loading  them  is  going  on  now,  other- 
wise how  can  we  account  for  the 
delay  in  appealing  to  the  will  of  the 


people  ?  The  Emperor  of  France  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia  have  both  so- 
lemnly promised  the  people  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  that  their  countries  shall 
not  be  transferred  to  France  until 
after  they  have  been  consulted  by  a 
popular  vote,  yet  at  this  moment 
both  countries  are  occupied  by  French 
troops ;  French  money  is  being  exten- 
sively distributed ;  French  emissaries 
are  active ;  yet  the  treaty  has  not  yet 
come  before  the  Turin  Chamber  for 
ratification,  the  reason  being  that  the 
people  have  not  yet  been  kneaded 
into  shape.  When  the  vote  is  taken, 
there  will  be  the  nominees  of  France 
and  Sardinia  as  the  presiding  civil 
authorities,  both  with  instructions 
to  see  that  the  people  vote  the  right 
way — for  those  conversant  with  the 
affairs  of  Italy  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sardinia  is  as  anxious  for 
its  late  subjects  to  vote  according  to 
treaty,  and  thus  avoid  the  rupture 
with  France  which  a  hostile  vote 
would  entail,  as  the  Emperor  himself 
is.  So  far  as  Southern  Savoy  is  con- 
cerned, its  fate  is  sealed,  and  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  a  large  section  of  the 
population  is  satisfied  with  that  fate. 
But  Northern  Savoy  is  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent category.  In  the  first  place,  in 
the  case  of  a  popular  vote  being  taken, 
it  should  not  be  confined  to  a  choice 
between  France  and  Piedmont  alone, 
but  between  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Piedmont.  The  whole  of  the 
peasantry  en  masse  are  in  favour  of 
Switzerland,  the  bourgeoisie,  who 
are  more  divided,  do  not  deny  it; 
and  a  French  agent  with  whom 
I  conversed  frankly  admitted  that 
the  popular  feeling  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  Switzerland,  but  went  on 
to  say,  "we  do  not  care  about  feel- 
ings, we  want  results."  Unless  steps 
are  taken  to  prevent  it,  they  will  get 
the  results.  How  can  it  be  supposed 
that  a  poor,  ignorant,  timid  race  of 
mountaineers,  accustomed  to  implicit 
obedience  to,  and  reverence  for,  au- 
thority, should  apprehend  so  strange 
a  fact  as  that  they  should  be  free 
to  vote  upon  their  own  interests? 
It  does  not  enter  into  imaginations 
trained  under  despotic  influences,  for 
their  nominal  freedom  only  dates 
back  a  few  years.  They  ask  what 
they  are  to  do,  and  find  the  authori- 
ties and  agents  of  two  great  powers 
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— one  oCwhom  they  are  used  to  obey, 
and  the  other  to  dread— pushing  in 
the  same  direction.    It  is  lamentable 
to  think  that  agents  of  the  Sardinian 
Government  should  be  almost  as  ac- 
tive in  favour  of  France  as  the  French 
themselves.    Yet  we  have  too  good 
reason  to  believe  such  to  be  the  case, 
and  we  expect  these  mountain  sheep 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  pressure  thus 
exercised  by  two  formidable  Govern- 
ments,  and   pronounce   themselves 
Swiss.    You  are  either  Piedmontese 
or  French,  say  the  political  guides  in 
whom  they  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  trust.     Whichever  is  the 
case,  a  vote  for  Switzerland  must  be 
one  of  rebellion.    The  only  opposi- 
tion which  can  be  made  to  this  over- 
whelming combination  is  offered  by 
those  of  the  bourgeoisie  who  are  fear- 
less and  independent.    These  men 
have  had  long  odds  to  contend  with, 
besides  labouring  under  inexperience 
in  election  tactics,  and  the  methods 
of  popular   agitation.     No    public 
meetings  have  been  called  in  North- 
ern Savoy,  or  widespread  system  of 
canvassing  been  organised.    In  the 
first  place,  the  funds  are  wanting ; 
and  in  the  second,  though  so  many 
favour  the  cause,  the  number  of  those 
hardy  and  energetic  enough  to  figure 
prominently  and  work  zealously  in  it, 
is  comparatively  few.    Nevertheless, 
nearly  thirteen  thousand  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  two  provinces  have 
been  found  bold  enough  to  sign  a  de- 
claration in  favour  of  Switzerland; 
and  when   it  is  remembered   that 
many  of  them  did  so  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  committing 
an  act  of  presumption  which  bordered 
on  rebellion,  they  deserve  all  credit 
for  so  fearless  a  demonstration.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  untiring  exertions  of 
those  patriotic  and  courageous  men, 
MM.  Bard,  B6t6mps,  and  Faurax, 
that  the  success  of  this  manifestation 
is  principally  due.   The  delicate  posi- 
tion in  which  the  people  are  neces- 
sarily placed  with  reference  to  their 
own  Government,  appears  on  the  face 
of  this  document,  the  translation  of 
which  runs  as  follows  : — "The  under- 
signed, residing  in  the  commune  of 
,  province  of  , 

disturbed  by  the  rumours  which  have 
been  spread,  and  according  to  which 
Savoy  will  cease  to  form  a  part  of  the 


States  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  desire  to  confirm  here  the 
expression  of  their  devotion  to  the 
King,  and  their  desire  not  to  see  any 
alteration  made  in  their  union  with 
the  Sardinian  Monarchy.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  in  a  case  where  poli- 
tical reasons,  of  which  they  will  not 
constitute   themselves   the    judges, 
render  a  separation  inevitable,  they 
are  convinced  that  their  Sovereign 
will  not  dispose  of  his  faithful  sub- 
jects without  their  being  allowed  to 
declare  their  wishes  upon  a  matter 
so  important  as  their  future  destiny. 
"  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  sympa-: 
thies  which  a  great  and  glorious  em- 
pire might  awaken,  they  distinctly 
signify  their  desire  to  be  reunited  to 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  with  which 
they  have  long  been  bound  by  a 
community  of  interests  and  of  senti- 
ments, as  well  as  by  those  relations 
of  friendship  of  which  they  have  re- 
ceived so  many  proofs."  Here  follow 
nearly     13,000    signatures,    among 
which  Alpine  travellers  will  be  glad 
to  recognise  the  well-known  names 
of  Balmat,  Couttet,  Favret,  Simond, 
and  many  others   famous  in  Cha- 
mounix,  whose  daring  feats  as  guides 
to  British  tourists  will  have  pre- 
pared us  to  find  them  in  their  right 
places  in  the  day  of  need.    To  such 
men  the  notion  of  their  own  moun- 
tain becoming  French  is  intolerable ; 
they  have  not  contented  themselves 
with  signing  a  protest  against  it,  but 
are  the  only  community  throughout 
the  whole  of  northern  and  southern 
Savoy  who  have  returned  a  deputy 
in  favour  of  Switzerland — M.  Che- 
nal.    The  Member  for  Sallenches,  a 
town  well  known  to  the  Swiss  ex- 
plorer, in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Chamounix,  occupies   the 
proud  position  at  this  moment,  in 
the  Turin  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of 
being  the  sole  representative  of  Sa- 
voyard freedom.    His  will  be   the 
only  protest  made  against  that  out- 
rage to  the  feelings  of  the  loyal  and 
devoted  people,  wno  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  "  an  idea,"    Will  it  be  con- 
sidered a  piece  of  very  egregious 
vanity  on  our  part  if  we  attribute 
this  result,  to  some  extent,  to  that 
close  and  intimate  contact  with  our 
own  countrymen,  into  which  a  great 
proportion  of  the  small  number  of 
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voters  have  been  thrown,  and  which 
must  have  familiarised  them  with  an 
independence  of  thought  and  action 
unknown  amongst  Continental  na- 
tions 1  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
the  valley  of  Chamounix  has  alone 
ventured  on  the  decided  demonstra- 
tion of  returning  a  member  in  favour 
of  annexation  to  the  Swiss  Confeder- 
ation ;  and  surely,  now  that  it  is 
about  to  become  French,  its  natives 
are  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  every 
Englishman  who  has  ever  wandered, 
under  their  guidance,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Mont  Blanc. 
.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  present  themselves  to 
the  formation  of  an  organised  opposi- 
tion to  the  pressure  which  will  be 
brought  to  bear,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
majority  in  favour  of  France,  in  the 
case  of  the  promise  being  carried  out 
of  referring  the  question  to  a  popu- 
lar vote.  Unless  some  such  opposi- 
tion is  organised,  and  machinery 
at  once  put  into  operation  to  give 
it  effect,  the  result  of  this  vote 
is  certain ;  but  the  question  is, 
Who  is  to  head  the  movement  1  At 
this  moment,  the  northern  Savoyards 
are  like  sheep  without  a  leader. 
When  the  wolf  comes  in  sheep's 
clothing,  they  follow  him,  though 
they  know  him  to  be  a  wolf,  in  sheer 
despair.  The  shepherd  has  made 
them  over  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
wolf,  and  has  deserted  them ;  they 
bleat  pitifully,  and  make  short,  wild 
rushes  in  different  directions ;  but  the 
spell  has  been  thrown  over  them, 
and  they  resign  themselves  hope- 
lessly to  their  fate,  fearful  lest  a 
struggle  against  it  might  entail  a 
worse  calamity.  What  can  a  few 
individuals  do  against  the  weight  and 
prestige  of  a  kingdom  and  an  empire 
both  working  for  the  same  end,  and 
pressing  upon  both  flanks  of  a  moun- 
tain district  containing  little  more 
than  150,000  souls?  Unless  moral 
aid  is  afforded  them  from  without, 
they  must  yield  to  the  external  pres- 
sure. The  only  nation  in  a  position 
.to  supply  this  assistance  and  offer 
this  encouragement  is  Switzerland, 
but  even  she  is  in  a  situation  of  great 
delicacy.  Until  the  treaty  was  offi- 
cially announced,  and  during  the 
many  months  that  France  was  work- 
ing out  her  own  ends  steadily  in 


Savoy,  Switzerland  was  obliged  to 
ignore  the  possibility  of  a  transfer  of 
this  description.  Had  she  com- 
menced canvassing  in  favour  of  an- 
nexation to  herself  when  Count 
Cavour  was  denying  that  annexation 
to  any  other  country  was  in  prospect, 
she  would  have  given  Sardinia  a  just 
cause  of  quarrel ;  but,  at  this  very 
epoch,  canvassing  was  going  on  vehe- 
mently in  favour  of  France.  More- 
over, any  efforts  made  in  this  direc- 
tion would  subject  her  to  the  charge 
of  a  desire  for  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment— though  it  is  one  of  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  European  poli- 
tics, she  need  not  be  ashamed.  Were 
she  to  attempt  to  give  her  support  to 
the  population  at  present,  she  would 
probably  cause  the  occupation  of  the 
provinces  by  French  troops,  who 
would  be  sent  in  to  protect  the  inha- 
bitants against  Swiss  coercion.  Even 
now,  the  most  scandalous  calumnies 
are  circulated  with  reference  to  the 
undue  influence  she  is  supposed  to 
exert, — as  if  the  inhabitants  of  Ge- 
neva could  frighten  the  Savoyards 
into  resistance  to  France !  In 
the  mean  time,  the  people  under- 
stand that  they  are  absolved  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  has  made 
them  solemnly  over  to  the  Emperor 
of  France,  their  habits  of  obedience 
lead  them  to  suppose  that,  whatever 
may  be  their  inclinations,  they  are 
bound  to  conform  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  in  their  behalf  by  their 
sovereign.  Did  they  see  their  own 
position  truly,  they  would  feel  it  to 
be  one  of  absolute  independence  ; 
and,  morally  speaking,  Switzerland 
has  as  much  right  to  canvass,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  bribe,  as  France.  The 
obligation  of  allegiance  to  Sardinia 
having  been  removed  by  that  Govern- 
ment, the  people  of  Northern  Savoy 
need  not  surely  feel  obliged  to  vote 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  their 
late  rulers.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  spared  them  the  mockery 
of  offering  them  the  choice  fami- 
liar to  us  as  "  Hobson's."  If  Sar- 
dinia has  not  placed  before  them  the 
other  alternative,  they  at  least  owe 
her  no  longer  any  allegiance  —  let 
them  place  it  before  themselves.  The 
vote,  when  it  is  taken,  is  to  be  taken 
by  the  French  Emperor.  The  ex- 
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pression  is  significant.  It  is  he,  and 
ne  alone,  who  will  put  the  question 
and  extract  the  response.  Every 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  voting  place  will 
be  occupied  vy  his  agents,  and  no 
person  will  be  allowed  to  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  Switzerland.  They  will  be 
told  they  are  free  to  vote,  but  not  in 
that  direction.  Each  book  will  con- 
tain two  columns— one  for  France, 
the  other  for  Piedmont ;  and  voters 
must  choose  either  one  or  other,  or 
not  vote  at  all.  At  present,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  people  from 
erecting  their  own  polling-booths. 
There  are  already  13,000  men  pledged 
in  favour  of  Switzerland.  Let  these 
men  organise  committees,  and  take  a 
popular  vote  for  themselves,  instead 
of  tamely  submitting  to  a  dictation 
which  is  unwarrantably  assumed  by 
a  foreign  •  power.  The  will  is  not 
wanting  to  do  so,  but  there  is  no  in- 
dependence of  action,  no  habit  of  self- 
government,  no  experience  in  popular 
movements.  "  Ah,"  said  my  friend, 
"  if  the  Savoyards  were  as  adept  at 
self-organisation  as  they  are  at  Itand- 
orgamsation,  how  different  would  be 
the  result ! " — and  he  embodied  the 
history  of  their  future  destiny  in  that 
audacious  pun.  Switzerland  fears 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  because  suc- 
cess would  only  bring  about  the  crisis 
in  a  manner  seriously  compromising 
to  herself.  In  this  I  think  she  is 
mistaken.  Were  the  sentiments  of 
the  population,  thus  expressed,  to  be, 
as  they  would  be,  almost  unanimous 
in  her  favour,  she  herself  would  be 
supported,  and  Northern  Savoy  would 
occupy  a  very  different  position  in 
the  deliberations  of  a  Congress  of 
European  nations,  called  together  to 
decide  upon  its  fate.  If  those  pro- 
testations were  sincere  which  I  heard 
on  every  hand  from  persons  who  had 
even  voted  under  pressure  against 
their  convictions— if  there  was  any 
honesty  in  that  enthusiasm  which 
animated  the  open  partisans  of  the 
Swiss  cause,  and  which  I  saw  after- 
wards manifested  at  Bonneville— if 
those  groups  of  country  people,  with 
whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject, 
gave  vent,  as  I  believe  they  did,  to 
the  genuine  desire  of  their  hearts,  — 
then  there  only  needs  a  few  skilful 
hands  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  a 
torrent  of  public  feeling  which  would 


carry  all  before  it.  Now,  every  day 
that  passes  is  allowing  time  for  these 
pent-up  waters  to  subside  :  and  when 
at  last  the  river  has  become  manag- 
able,  the  hand  versed  in  opening 
flood-gates  of  this  description  wifi 
open  these,  and  lead  its  waters  alone 
the  prepared  channel  of  universal 
suffrage.  I  should  be  doing  an  in- 
justice to  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  Messrs  Marochal,  Brad,  and  other 
leading  members  of  the  committee 
(which  is  composed  entirely  of  Savoy- 
ards resident  in  Geneva)  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Savoyard  interests,  if  I 
allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  no- 
thing was  being  done  to  encourage 
the  free  expression  of  public  opinion 
in  Northern  Savoy,  "whatever  has 
been  so  far  achieved  in  this  direc- 
tion is  owing  to  the  fearless  energy 
and  perseverance  with  which  these 
men,  aided  by  several  Swiss  gentle- 
men of  talent  and  influence,  have 
endeavoured  to  counteract  the  im- 
proper pressure  to  which  their 
countrymen  have  been  exposed. 
But  they  are  too  heavily  weighted, 
and  the  race  is  not  equal.  You 
might  as  well  enter  half-a-dozen 
Shetland  ponies  for  the  Derby,  as 
expect  hatf-a-dozen  honest  patriots 
to  carry  the  day  against  the  perfect 
training  on  the  other  side.  It  will 
end  in  "  a  walk  over."  I  was  rather 
struck  with  the  apparent  calm  and 
security  which  pervaded  the  French 
camp  at  Bonneville,  for  I  saw  some- 
thing of  both  sides ;  and  after  in  vain 
looking  for  popular  excitement,  I 
found  a  resting-place  in  the  bosom  of 
a  political  clique.  It  consisted  of 
partisans  of  Swiss  annexation,  who 
were  nevertheless  on  most  cordial  and 
amicable  terms  with  the  enemy.  We 
met  in  cafe's,  and  pledged  each  other 
in  Vermouth  over  sloppy  tables.  We 
jocosely  asked  Frenchmen  whether 
they  were  meeting  with  much  suc- 
cess, and  they  replied  good-humour- 
edly  that  we  should  know  by  the 
voting.  We  asked  renegade  Savoyards 
what  they  sold  their  conscience  for, 
and  they  only  smiled  blandly.  The 
quantity  of  insulting  insinuations 
which  one  of  my  Savoyard  com- 
panions heaped  upon  his  opponents 
in  a  strain  of  facetious  irony,  would 
have  led  to  his  extermination  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  As  it  was, 
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the  French  only  laughed,  for  they 
were  probably  paid  by  the  job,  and 
success  was  certain,  and  the  Savoy- 
ards pocketed  the  insults  with  their 
dollars. 

As  is  often  the  case,  those  who  had 
been  bold  enough  to  compromise 
themselves  decidedly,  were  recklessly 
imprudent  in  their  language,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  about  France  in 
terms  calculated  to  make  a  more 
cautious  countryman  shudder.  The 
only  satisfaction  left  them  was  to  go 
about  frightening  timid  men  by  the 
violence  of  their  opinions  ;  they  ad- 
dressed groups  of  electors,  and  swag- 
gered about  till  dinner-time,  when 
we  all  went  and  toasted  Freedom, 
coupled  with  the  names  of  England 
and  Switzerland,  in  bad  champagne. 
While  doing  so  we  heard  the  drum 
beating  the  second  appel,'\)\it  we 
heeded  not ;  either  my  companions 
thought  the  day  irretrievably  lost,  or 
the  champagne  unusually  good.  Poor 
fellows  !  they  had  worked  hard  lat- 
terly, and  had  nothing  left  now  but 
to  kill  care  by  conviviality.  They 
found  consolation  in  the  debates 
which  had  recently  taken  place  in 
the  English  Parliament.  Lord  John 
Russell's  speech,  which  had  just  ap- 
peared in  French  in  the  local  paper, 
was  already  distributed  far  and  wide, 
and  inspired  fresh  confidence  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  had  been  vainly 
exerting  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Humble  peasants,  who  could 
not  read  or  write,  but  who  had 
trudged  from  distant  valleys  to  vote 
for  their  freedom,  listened  eagerly  to 
the  news  that  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  England  had  protested  in  their 
behalf,  and  the  words  spoken  that 
night  in  the  House  of  Commons  will 
find  their  way  to  many  a  distant 
chalet  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy. 

While  listening  to  the  universal  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction  with  which 
this  speech  was  received,  it  was  a 
curious  and  instructive  contrast  to 
read  the  reply  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
^Savoyard  deputation,  in  which  his 
.Majesty  expresses  his  reluctance  at 
being  obliged  to  annex  Northern  as 
well  as  Southern  Savoy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repugnance  manifested 
throughout  the  province  to  its  dis- 
memberment. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the 


feelings  of  Southern  Savoy  may  be 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  just  possible 
that  persons  who  have  thrown  off  one 
nationality,  and  adopted  another, 
with  the  same  facility  with  which  a 
man  would  change  his  coat,  nor  felt 
a  twinge  of  sentiment  at  abandoning 
a  dynasty  which  had  its  birthplace 
in  their  mountains — it  is,  I  say,  just 
possible  that  people  who  have  thus 
disregarded  all  considerations  of  na- 
tionality and  race,  should  be  sen- 
timental upon  the  subject  of  Fau- 
cigny  and  Chablais.  'If  so,  their 
affections  are  entirely  unrequited, 
for  neither  Faucigny  nor  Chablais 
feel  the  slightest  reciprocity  of  sen- 
timent. There  is  very  little  sym- 
pathy and  very  little  intercourse 
between  Northern  and  Southern  Sa- 
voy. Their  interests,  like  their  rivers, 
flow  in  totally  different  directions.  A 
natural  boundary  of  almost  impass- 
able mountains,  extending  from  Mont 
Blanc  to  La  Roche,  traversed  only 
by  difficult  paths,  separates  them. 
Whatever  a  deputation  from  South- 
ern Savoy  may  have  been  instructed, 
after  their  arrival  in  Paris,  to  say 
upon  this  subject,  a  deputation  from 
Northern  Savoy,  left  to  speak  their 
minds  freely,  would  have  represented 
the  matter  in  a  very  different  light. 

It  may  perhaps  be  shown  that 
Southern  Savoy,  with  a  frontier  con- 
terminous with  France,  and  all  its 
means  of  communication  leading  into 
French  markets,  has  interests  so 
closely  connected  with  that  country, 
as  to  make  its  annexation  to  it  com- 
mercially beneficial.  Such  is  not  the 
case  with  Northern  Savoy.  Its  fron- 
tier is  not  conterminous  with  France  ;• 
its  markets  are  not  in  France ;  its 
commercial  interests  are  actually  in- 
jured by  annexation  to  France.  Every 
argument  which  a  southern  Savoy- 
ard can  bring  in  favour  of  the  annex- 
ation of  his  province  to  France,  the 
northern  Savoyard  can,  with  much 
greater  force,  apply  in  favour  of  the 
union  of  his  province  to  Switzerland. 

He  can,  moreover,  show  that  he 
would  pay  more,  both  in  direct  and 
indirect  taxation,  derive  no  advan- 
tages, and  suffer  in  every  material 
interest,  by  annexation  to  France. 

This  is  not  mere  assertion,  but  may 
be  statistically  demonstrated,  if  the 
reader  has  the  patience  to  glance  at 
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the  following  results  ;  the  process 
by  which  they  have  been  arrived  at 
will  be  found  in  the  admirable  pamph- 
let of  M.  Bard,  himself  a  native  of 
Faucigny.  All  his  calculations  have 
been  based  upon  the  official  revenue 
returns  for  this  province.  It  contains 
a  population  of  94,000  inhabitants. 
By  reference  to  the  statistics  of  the 
provincial  treasury,  we  find  that  it 
actually  pays  to  the  central  govern- 
ment of  Sardinia  an  annual  sum  of 
1,951,736  fr.  of  direct  taxation.  If 
transferred  to  France,  it  would  pay 
an  annual  sum  of  2,755,536  fr.  If  it 
became  Swiss,  its  annual  taxation 
would  be  967,656.  Thus  it  would,  in 
this  latter  case,  pay  nearly  one  million 
less  than  it  does  at  present,  and  nearly 
two  millions  less  than  if  it  became 
French,  Besides  this,  it  would  have 
the  advantage  of  employing  at  home 
the  greater  part  of  that  taxation, 
which  in  both  other  cases  finds  its 
way  into  the  coffers  of  the  Imperial 
treasury. 

Then  the  connection  with  great 
empires  involves  serious  obligations 
in  the  way  of  indirect  imposts.  Mons. 
Bard  does  not  fail  to  point  them  out : — 

"  Piedmont  is  ambitious,"  he  says ; 
"  after  one  crown  she  would  like  an- 
other— then,  after  this  one,  still  an- 
other. The  gourmet  knows  how  many 
leaves  there  are  in  an  artichoke. 
Therefore  she  must  have  a  standing 
army.  France  makes  war  for  an  idea. 
Now,  as  there  are  ideas  of  all  colours, 
and  she  has  only  one  of  them,  France 
must  fight  always  and  everywhere. 
Therefore  she  must  have  a  standing 
army.  Now,  would  you  know  what 
the  taste  of  Piedmont  for  the  arti- 
choke and  the  worship  by  France  of 
an  idea  would  cost  Faucigny  in  the 
shape  of  an  indirect  war-tax  1 — here 
are  the  figures."  The  dry  calcula- 
tions to  which  we  are  ushered  by  this 
humorous  prelude,  give  as  the  cost 
to  Faucigny  of  a  standing  army  over 
Swiss  militia  as  being  721,000  francs 
in  time  of  peace.  What  it  may  be 
in  time  of  war,  or  how  often,  when 
annexed  to  France,  it  may  be  a  time 
of  war,  he  does  not  venture  to  con- 
jecture. But  it  is  not  merely  the 
amount  of  capital  drawn  from  a  pro- 
vince which  should  be  considered  in 
the  effects  produced  by  its  taxation, 
but  the  mode  in  which  its  taxes  are 
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employed.  Properly  speaking,  taxes 
ought  merely  to  be  considered  as  an 
investment  placed  out  at  interest 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  taxed. 
Mons.  Bard  draws  the  following  com- 
parisons : — 

"  In  France,  as  in  Sardinia,  one- 
third  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  is 
consecrated  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  army,  to  the  war-budget  in  the 
time  of  peace.  It  is  about  50,000,000 
for  Sardinia,  more  than  500,000,000 
for  France.  Interest  on  this  invest- 
ment,fumee,  fanfares,  cadavres.  In 
Switzerland  there  is  scarcely  any  war 
account.  They  prefer  there  the  noise 
of  the  workshop,  the  life  of  industry, 
the  song  of  the  labourer.  In  France, 
as  in  Sardinia,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  floating  surplus  is  consecrated  to 
State  ceremonies — to  the  cost  of  frais 
de  representation  of  prefects  and  new 
governors,  which  the  Ratazzi  govern- 
ment supplied  us  with.  Interests  of 
this  investment  festins,  parfums, 
bals,  sourires  de  femmes.  In  Switzer- 
land nothing  is  allowed  for  frais  de 
representation.  People  there  are 
simple  enough  to  believe  that  a  ma- 
gistrate is  seen  to  most  advantage 
when  at  work." 

But  while  in  France,  as  in  Sardinia, 
a  third  of  the  revenues  are  absorbed 
in  the  military  estimates,  in  Switzer- 
land so  little  is  thus  appropriated, 
that  Faucigny,  as  a  Swiss  canton, 
would  make  an  annual  saving  over 
Faucigny,  as  a  Sardinian  province, 
of  1,903,698  francs ;  and  over  Fau- 
cigny, as  a  French  arrondissement,  of 
2,707,499  francs. 

Tax-payers  would  also  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
money  went  to  the  soldiers  who  were 
to  defend  them  ;  for  hitherto,  accord- 
ing to  treaty,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
the  Sardinian  troops  were  bound  in- 
stantly to  evacuate  Faucigny  and 
Ohablais,  and  retire  to  a  place  of 
security  beyond  the  mountains.  So 
that  the  country  to  whose  military 
chest  these  provinces  contributed  in 
time  of  peace  deserted  them  in  time 
of  war;  and  the  country  to  whose 
military  chest  they  never  contributed 
a  farthing  for  their  own  protection, 
became  in  time  of  war  the  only  coun- 
try bound  to  protect  them.  The  ad- 
vantages of  annexation  to  a  country 
with  a  surplus  instead  of  to  one  with 
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a  national  debt  of  3,422,000,000  are 
not  overlooked,  and  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  new  douane  system  I 
have  already  alluded  to.  There  are 
other  considerations  which  must  ap- 
peal to  the  common  sense  of  every 
man  weighing  the  relative  merits  of 
a  choice  between  France  and  Switzer- 
land. Morally,  politically,  commer- 
cially, socially,  pecuniarily,  the  inte- 
rests of  these  provinces  are  with 
Switzerland ;  and  I  must  say,  for  the 
credit  of  the  inhabitants,  that  I  never 
met  a  man  of  the  country,  even  though 
a  partisan  of  France,  who  did  not 
admit  it.  Many  of  those  who  voted 
for  France  acknowledged  that  they 
did  so  from  personal  and  not  from 
patriotic  motives. 

All  that  has  been  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  advantages  which  Fau- 
cigny  would  derive  from  its  -annexa- 
tion to  Switzerland  applies  more 
strongly  to  Chablais,  a  province  re- 
moved even  more  remotely  from  the 
French  frontier,  and  containing  a 
population  of  sixty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, whose  commercial  intercourse 
must  always  be  confined  to  the  Can- 
ton de  Vaud  and  Geneva.  Instead 
of  forming  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Swiss  republic,  and  entering  it  as  an 
important  canton,  calculated  to  add 
strength  to  the  Confederation  while 
participating  in  its  free  institutions, 
these  countries  will  now  become  an 
obscure  and  distant  province  of  the 
French  Empire,  exposed  to  all  the 
annoyances  which  must  attend  its  un- 
wieldy and  unsubstantial  greatness, 
without  any  of  its  glory.  Like  the 
shores  of  some  mighty  ocean  beaten 
by  the  surge  of  its  incessant  waves, 
the  extremities  of  a  state  like  France 
feel  the  violence  of  every  revolution 
and  every  war  that  agitates  the  coun- 
try, but  profit  little  from  the  calm 
when  the  storm  is  past. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the 
question  of  the  annexation  of  Fau- 
cigny  and  Chablais  to  France  from  a 
local  point  of  view ;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  however  strongly  we  might, 
upon  philanthropic  grounds,  regret 
the  "  manifest  destiny  "  of  these  pro- 
vinces, we  should  confine  ourselves 
to  offering  them  the  very  meagre 
consolation  of  our  sympathy,  did  we 
not  believe  that  our  own  interests 
were  to  some  extent  involved  in  their 


transfer  to  our  powerful  and  danger- 
ous neighbour.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  confirm  this  impression.  A  new 
kingdom  is  being  formed  in  Italy  ;  it 
will  possess  a  standing  army  of  at 
least  two  hundred  thousand  men.  It 
will  either  remain,  as  it  is  at  this 
moment,  a  willing  and  servile  slave 
to  France,  absolutely  devoted  to  its 
ruler,  in  which  case  the  French  army 
becomes  eight  hundred  thousand 
strong,  and  Italy  continues  to  be  a 
French  province ;  or  it  will  assert  its 
independence,  and  its  plains  will 
then  be  open  to  invasion  by  the 
legions  of  France  from  the  Simplon 
to  the  Cornice.  Italy  is  now  occu- 
pied with  the  toy  procured  for  them 
with  some  trouble  by  the  Emperor,, 
but  which  he  has  reserved  to  himself 
the  power  to  break  at  any  moment.. 
Deprived  of  all  possibility  of  self- 
defence,  she  becomes  not  a  valuable 
ally,  but  an  irksome  charge  to  any 
European  power  rash  enough  to  bur- 
den itself  with  her  friendship.  She 
has  got  the  shadow  of  liberty  with- 
out the  substance,  for  her  fate  is  in 
another's  hands.  Her  fetters  are  un- 
locked for  the  moment,  but  she  has 
purchased  her  deliverance  at  the 
price  of  the  key.  Perhaps  she  was 
right.  It  is  not  for  others  to  judgeof  the 
respective  merits  of  the  gaolers.  But 
had  Nice  and  Northern  Savoy  been 
retained,  Italian  liberty  would  have 
been  founded  on  a  firmer  basis.  It 
might  have  prospered  and  strength- 
ened, sheltered  behind  the  rocky  bar- 
rier which  nature  has  interposed  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  peninsula,  as 
though  expressly  to  guard  it.  In  a 
strategical  point  of  view,  then,  the 
possession  of  Faucigny  and  Chablais 
by  France  is  fatal  to  the  independ- 
ence of  Italy ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
independence  of  Italy  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  Europe,  all  Europe  is  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  Faucigny  and 
Chablais. 

Every  constitutional  nation  must 
desire  to  see  Italy  free.  We  all  sym- 
pathise with  Italian  liberty,  but 
French  liberty — that  is,  liberty  by  the 
sufferance  of  France — is  not  so  popu- 
lar a  development  of  the  principle 
amongst  us.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  greatest  service  which  could 
be  rendered  to  Italy  now,  by  a  Euro- 
pean congress,  would  be  the  preser- 
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vation  to  it  of  its  Alpine  defences. 
But  the  political  importance  of  North- 
ern Savoy  is  not  confined  to  Italy 
alone.  Germany  and  Switzerland 
take  an  intense  interest  in  the  fate 
of  this  mountain  district.  If  the 
guarantees  under  which  their  neu- 
trality is  provided  for  are  thus  set 
at  naught,  Switzerland,  existing  only 
by  virtue  of  similar  provisions,  has 
no  security  for  the  future  :  these  pro- 
vinces are  to  Switzerland  what  the 
Principalities  were  to  Turkey.  Ge- 
neva is  the  Constantinople  at  which 
France  is  •  aiming  ;  ana  when  the 
whole  southern  shore  of  its  lake  be- 
comes French,  the  lake  itself  ceases 
to  be  Swiss.  A  base  of  operations  on 
Italy  or  Germany  may  be  formed  here, 
available  equally  as  a  "  point  de  de- 
part" in  either  direction.  It  is  a  stra- 
tegical centre  from  which  Italy  and 
Switzerland  may  be  retained  within 
the  grasp,  while  Germany  is  perma- 
nently menaced.  As  for  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  neutralised  territory  is 
to  be  held  by  France,  only  subject  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
held  by  Sardinia,  and  as  to  the  plea 
that  its  neutrality  was  only  estab- 
lished in  favour  of  this  latter  country, 
the  stipulation  is  about  as  valuable 
as  the  plea  is  sound.  The  object  of 
neutralising  this  territory  was  to  pro- 
tect not  merely  Sardinia,  but  Switzer- 
land ;  and  indirectly  not  merely  these 
two  countries,  but  all  Europe.  It 
was  very  properly  considered  as  the 
key  to  Italy ;  and  Sardinia,  as  most 
nearly  interested,  was  intrusted  by 
Europe  with  this  key.  The  object 
was  to  lock  out  the  very  power 
into  whose  hands  it  has  now  pass- 
ed. A  man  who  has  determined  to 
force  a  door  open,  is  not  likely  to 
content  himself  with  kicking  at  the 
panels  when  he'  has  got  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  even  though  he  may  have 
promised  not  to  use  it,  particularly 
after  having  been  put  to  enormous 
trouble  and  expense  in  getting  hold 
of  it.  One  fails  to  see  the  object  of 
the  sacrifices  made  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  neutralised  territory,  if 


its  strategical  advantages  are  never 
to  be  made  any  use  of. 

If  it  is  worth  the  while  of  France 
not  merely  to  engage  in  a  costly  war, 
but  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  Europe, 
for  the  sake  of  these  provinces,  surely 
it  must  be  the  duty  of  Europe  to  re- 
sist any  such  attempt,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  unjust  towards  the  popu- 
lations whose  liberties  are  being  bar- 
tered, but  because  its  own  interests 
are  at  stake.  Any  opposition  in  this 
sense,  must  come  from  this  quarter 
alone.  Nothing  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  populations  themselves ; 
they  will  vote  almost  unanimously 
in  favour  of  the  country  to  which 
they  consider  themselves  sold.  Uni- 
versal suffrage  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
formality,  that  means  nothing  more 
than  a  sort  of  oath  of  allegiance  which 
they  are  bound  to  take.  Nothing  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  Parliament  at 
Turin.  Properly  speaking,  the  votes 
of  the  populations  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
ought  not  to  be  taken  until  after  the 
treaty  is  ratified ;  but  the  treaty  is  not 
to  be  ratified  till  next  month,  and  the 
votes  are  to  be  taken  at  Nice  on  the 
15th.  and  in  Savoy  on  the  22d  of 
April.  How  far,  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  this  course  is  justifiable, 
it  will  be  for  the  Chamber  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  to  the  bystander  it  would 
scarcely  seem  en  regie  for  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
governed  on  constitutional  principles 
to  vote  themselves  awav  to  another, 
without  the  sanction  of  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature.  From  the  fact 
that  this  will  probably  be  the  case, 
may  be  inferred  the  readiness  of  the 
Italian  government  to  facilitate  the 
dismemberment  of  this  portion  of 
their  new  kingdom,  and  the  only 
chance  of  a  modification  of  the  treaty 
concluded  between  France  and  Sar- 
dinia, lies  in  the  deliberations  of  a 
congress  composed  of  the  European 
powers  principally  interested  in  the 
important  alteration  which  the  for- 
mation of  an  Italian  kingdom,  and  the 
tenor  of  its  first  treaty,  has  effected 
in  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 


Printed  by  William  Blacheood  <k  SOM,  Edinburgh. 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AT  HOME. 


INSTRUCTION— as  the  old  proverb 
says  concerning  charity—  should  be- 
gin at  home.  Once  firmly  seated 
there,  it  may  expand  outwards — the 
wider  the  better.  To  bring  the  reader 
at  once  to  our  point,  we  take  him  to 
visit  a  school,  in  town  or  village,  in 
which  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
— the  progeny  of  peasants  and  arti- 
sans— are  instructed.  He  is  to  hear 
the  pupils  examined  by  their  teacher, 
and  distinguish  themselves,  as  the 
local  newspaper  says, "  by  the  prompt- 
ness and  accuracy  of  their  replies, 
showing  a  state  of  advancement  cre- 
ditable alike  to  themselves  and  their 
instructors ;"  and  having  done  so,  he 
is  to  put  a  few  simple  questions  of 
his  own  to  them.  He  will  probably 
find  that,  after  they  have  answered 
with  minute  precision  about  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  —  perhaps  also  about 
Athens  and  ancient  Eome — it  is  a 
chance  if  any  of  them  can  tell  the 
name  of  the  county  town,  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  an  old  cathedral 
city  or  a  modern  manufacturing 
borough.  They  have  shown  a  mar- 
v^llous  acquaintance  with  the  Jordan, 
the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Scamander;  but  ask  them  about 
that  dingy  puddle  in  which  you  have 
seen  some  of  them  make-believe  to 
angle,  while  their  mothers  are  draw- 
ing out  its  fetid  waters,  and  com- 
plaining that  poor  folks  can  get 
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nothing  better,  you  will  find  that 
few  of  them  are  acquainted  with  its 
bright  fountains  in  the  hills,  or  the 
manufacturing  machinery  washed  by 
it  in  its  course ;  and  that  none  of  them 
can  comprehend  what  has  changed  it 
from  a  pellucid  stream  to  a  filthy 
ditch.  Turn  over  another  leaf :  you 
find  that  these  humble  scholars  have 
ready  answers  to  give  about  the 
priests  of  Baal,  the  Oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  the  Temple  of  Janus ;  but  they 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  half- 
dozen  different  religious  communi- 
ties whose  temples  they  pass  in  their 
daily  walk  to  school.  They  are 
charged  with  a  noble  array  of  "  dic- 
tionary words"  about  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy,  illus- 
trated by  facts  about  the  Council  of 
the  Areopagus,  Ostracism,  the  Senate, 
the  Tribunate,  and  the  Comitia; 
but  they  know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  select  vestry,  or  the  police 
commission,  or  in  what  a  parish 
beadle  differs  from  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  a  colonel  of  a  regiment 
from  both.  They  can  speak  so  well 
to  the  purpose  about  Aristides,  Alci- 
biades,  and  Oincinnatus,  that  you 
might  suppose  them  to  have  known 
the  men,  or  at  least  to  have  con- 
ducted extensive  biographical  re- 
searches about  them ;  but  they  don't 
know  the  name  or  function  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  or  the  sheriff,  or  the 
2  u 
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chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions; 
they  attach  no  identity  even  to  the 
distinguished  member  for  the  city, 
nor  do  they  know  that  such  is  the 
position  of  the  man  whom  everybody 
is  speaking  about  as  having  brought 
forward  in  Parliament  a  fiscal  mea- 
sure calculated  very  materially  to  in- 
fluence, whether  for  good  or  evil, 
their  future  prospects  in  life.  Science 
is  not  wanting :  there  are  glib  answers 
about  primary  and  stratified  rocks, 
fossiliferous  deposits,  and  anticlinal 
axes ;  but  find,  if  you  can,  the  boy 
who  recognises  the  hard  crystalline 
causeway  as  the  unstratified  granite 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and 
the  softer  flagstones  of  the  footpath 
as  sedimentary  rock,  or  who  knows 
that  the  tough  clay  in  which  he 
flounders  home  is  the  close-packed 
detritus  of  silicious  rocks,  which 
must  be  enriched  by  organic  mixtures 
before  it  can  become  fruitful  mould. 
If  they  have  learned  a  smattering  of 
the  technicalities  of  botany,  you  will 
probably  find  that  it  has  not  sufficed 
to  make  the  town-bred  ones  aware 
that  potatoes  are  roots  and  chestnuts 
seeds. 

In  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  rough 
journey  through  life,  the  isolated 
morsels  of  knowledge  thus  committed 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
lo  work  for  bread,  grow  dim  and 
disappear.  They  are  at  best  but 
vague  abstractions.  They  have  no 
real  appreciable  substance  in  them 
— nothing  to  anchor  them  to  the 
memory.  Between  what  the  work- 
man experiences  of  practical  life 
within  his  own  narrow  round  of 
duties,  and  these  distant  generalities, 
there  is  fixed  a  vast  gulf  of  ignorance 
which  he  cannot  see  across.  It  is 
otherwise  with  his  more  fortunate 
contemporaries  of  the  middle  and 
wealthy  classes.  Though  much  useless 
knowledge  is  thrown  away  on  them 
too,  yet  they  are  so  saturated  with 
instruction  that  a  portion  of  it  re- 
mains, and  realises  itself  through 
pursuits  in  after  life,  which  make  a 
nearer  approach  to  a  practical  con- 
nection with  the  school  lessons  than 
the  pursuits  of  the  workman  are 
likely  to  afford.  They  join  the 
learned  professions  —  they  become 
members  of  Parliament  or  statesmen, 
or  at  least  justices  of  the  peace,  town- 
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councillors,  select  vestrymen,  or  mem- 
bers of  parochial  boards.  They  are 
merchants,  with  dealings  abroad  ;  or 
they  travel,  and  thus  obtain  notions 
of  territorial  distance,  and  difference 
in  climate,  ethnology,  and  institu- 
tions,— things  which  are  mere  vague 
ideas  to  those  who  plod  in  one  me- 
chanical routine  at  home. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  educated  classes  how  im- 
practicable it  is  for  their  less  fortu- 
nate brethren  to  acquire  the  larger 
and  more  general  facts  and  doctrines 
of  ordinary  science.  The  difficulty 
of  realising  the  impracticability 
arises  from  this,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  isolating  in  the  mind  of  the  ex- 
perimentalist the  idea  which  he  has 
to  realise,  there  must  be  a  certain 
blank  space  or  arena  of  ignorance,  or 
rather  uninstructedness,  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  must  be  placed.  In  this 
highly-enlightened  and  technological 
age,  it  would  be  extremely  presump- 
tuous to  profess  to  discover  such  an 
arena  in  any  intellect ;  and  if  it  were 
discovered,  there  might  be  some 
question  about  the  politeness  of  ex- 
posing it.  We  can  therefore  only 
modestly  ask  the  reader  to  run  over 
the  sciences  and  departments  of 
science  which  occur  to  him,  and  fix 
on  that  which  he  least  knows.  There 
will  naturally  occur  to  him,  among  a 
host  of  other  topics,  trigonometry, 
plane  and  spherical  —  the  calculus, 
integral  and  differential  —  porisms, 
dynamics,  barology,  catoptrics,  palaeo- 
zoic entomology,  palaeography,  hagi- 
ology,  ecclesiology,  iconography,  the 
predicates,  the  sentences,  ontology, 
and  porphyrian  dichotomy.  If  in 
any  of  these,  or  in  any  other  that 
may  occur  to  him,  the  reader  is  con- 
scious of  some  isolated  spot  to  which 
his  instructed  intellect  has  not  pene- 
trated, we  desire  him  to  take  up  the 
most  profound  and  searching  work 
bearing  upon  the  topic,  and,  without 
going  through  any  preliminary  study, 
to  find  the  most  abstruse  formula 
or  theory,  or  the  most  erudite  tech- 
nical definition  which  its  pages  dis- 
close. Our  proposition  is,  that  hav- 
ing done  so,  he  will  have  about 
as  distinct  a  notion  of  the  real  im- 
port of  his  acquisition  as  the  working 
man's  boy  in  an  ordinary  school  has 
about  such  simple  affairs  as  the  four 
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quarters  of  the  globe,  the  equator, 
and  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres, the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Whether  or  not  he  is  ever  to  realise 
these  things,  the  problem  is  to  get  the 
boy  to  realise — to  know  in  reality — 
what  he  carries  in  his  memory.  Let 
there  be  a  synthetic  system — a  put- 
ting together  of  parts,  that  it  may  be 
known  what  they  consist  of  before 
there  is  an  analysis.  Let  him  have  a 
firm  position  in  geography,  by  under- 
standing practically  the  land  and  the 
waters  close  around  him,  before  he  is 
taken  to  the  poles,  and  carried  round 
the  world  in  circles,  none  of  which 
come  near  his  own  humble  door.  Let 
him  prove  and  feel  that  he  lives  either 
in  a  town  or  in  a  country  parish,  and 
understand  the  difference  between 
the  two.  Let  him  note  the  secret  of 
the  nature  and  powers  of  the  authori- 
ties who  rule  over  himself  and  his 
neighbours,  before  he  masters  the  di- 
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let  which  he  had  chalked  on  the  wall 
of  his  cell,  to  have  made  a  faint  in- 
ductive approach  towards  the  philo- 
sophy of  punishment.  This  effort  at 
authorship — perhaps  it  is  too  simple 
and  quaint  to  be  genuine,  but  never 
mind — was  embodied  in  the  lines  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Him  as  prigs  vot  isn't  hisn, 
Ven  he's  cotcht,  he  goes  to  prisn." 

The  induction  is  very  clearly  and 
neatly  put  •  it  gives  utterance  to  a 
too  common  occurrence.  Thus  the 
jail  is  the  first  thing  to  teach  the  un- 
instructed  youth  the  power  of  the 
law ;  and,  indeed,  without  looking 
exclusively  to  the  criminal  portion 
of  our  population,  it  is  a  sad  truth 
that  the  humbler  and  less  educated 
are  apt  to  acquire  their  first  distinct 
acquaintance  with  the  institutions 
under  which  they  live  by  running 
againsithem,  and  suffering  in  the  col- 
lision— as  dogs  find  out  the  places 

.ui/igu^u.j.u,  insiv/j.v>  uv/  uif*»w>j  u  V.IA^  v»*-  where  they  should  not  be,  from  the 
casts,  the  Areopagus,  and  the  senate,  kick  they  get  when  casually  straying 
It  is  surely  possible  to  open  his  mind  in  them. 


to  some  further  knowledge  of  the  stiff 
figure  who  walks  the  streets  in  blue 
coat  and  glazed  hat,  than  that  he  is 
the  policeman,  and  the  general  enemy 
of  mankind.  He  may,  it  is  believed, 
without  danger,  be  instructed  in  the 
sources  of  these  solemn  functionaries' 
powers  and  duties,  so  as  to  imbibe 
some  germs  of  the  origin  and  char- 
acter of  constitutional  and  respon- 
sible power  in  representative  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  that 
he  should  recognise  in  the  power  of 
the  law  a  praise  and  protection  to 
those  that  do  well,  and  not  solely  a 
terror  to  evil-doers. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  our 
schoolboy  is  a  thief,  or  that,if  he  were, 
mere  school-teaching  would  convert 
him  to  honesty  ;  but  still  it  is  a  preg- 
nant illustration  of  the  effect  of  ignor- 
ance of  the  character  and  conditions 
of  our  social  institutions,  that  most 
criminals  have  never  from  childhood 
had  any  other  notion  of  the  power  of 
th«  law  save  that  it  is  the  common 
enemy  to  be  dreaded,  and  either 
fought  or  fled  from  as  occasion 
serves.  Some  years  ago  there  appear- 
ed among  the  police  reports  in  the 
London  newspapers  a  stray  notice  of 
a  boy  committed  for  theft,  who  was 
supposed,  from  the  nature  of  a  coup- 


Among  the  matters  important  to 
themselves,  about  which  it  were  well 
for  the  working  population  that  they 
were  trained  to  a  better  knowledge, 
are  the  ordinary  physical  materials  of 
their  wellbeing, — the  knowledge  that 
would  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  food  they  eat, 
the  raiment  they  wear,  and  the  dwell- 
ings they  live  in.  It  would  perhaps 
be  of  still  more  moment  to  some  of 
them  to  have  their  faculties  opened 
to  a  perception  of  the  elements  of 
strength,  durability,  and  general  fit- 
ness for  their  proper  use  of  those  ma- 
terials which  they  have  to  work  up 
into  mercan table  commodities.  In  the 
various  fibrous  substances  which  pass 
unnoticed  through  their  hands  in  the 
daily  routine  of  the  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics,  there  is  an  immense 
world  of  peculiarities  and  nice  dis- 
tinctions to  reward,  not  only  with 
curious  knowledge,  but  practical  ad- 
vantage, the  close  observer.  So,  too, 
of  timbers,  metals,  and  stones.  A 
little  science  might  not  be  thrown 
away  on  such  matters,  provided  it  is 
kept  within  reach  of  practice.  If  two 
stones  be  alike  in  colour,  the  mason 
will  seldom  know  that  the  one  of 
crystalline  formation  is  hard  and  dur- 
able, while  the  other  of  mechanical 
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rock  is  soft  and  friable :  he  knows  no 
difference,  save  what  he  is  conscious 
•of  in  the  course  of  working ;  and  even 
that  will  not  teach  him  that  the  stone 
he  is  hammering  on  is  of  a  kind  to 
exfoliate,  and  fall  speedily  to  pieces. 
It  might  be  as  well  for  him  to  prove 
that  the  sparkling  metallic  dust  so 
like  gold  on  the  block  he  is  smooth- 
ing for  an  ornamental  gateway,  is  in 
reality  a  sulphate  of  iron  which  will 
oxidise  on  exposure,  and  cover  his 
work  w  ith  great  blotches  of  tawny  red. 
Handicraft  trades  are  susceptible  of 
numerous  practical  improvements, 
which  are  only  likely  to  suggest  them- 
selves to  intelligent  and  observant 
operatives.  On  the  other  hand,  tra- 
ditional practices,  which  are  tedious 
or  ineffective  or  costly,  are  repeated 
from  generation  to  generation  for  cen- 
turies by  men  who,  like  most  of  our 
workmen,  listlessly  and  blindly  fol- 
low the  routine  in  which  they  are 
trained.  A  few  years  ago,  when  a 
building  was  to  be  erected  of  freestone 
in  Aberdeen,  where  the  local  material 
is  granite,  some  masons,  accustomed 
to  work  in  the  new  material,  were  im- 
ported along  with  it.  They  remarked 
with  much  contempt,  that  instead  of 
using  the  mallet  and  chisel  like  them- 
selves, the  Aberdeen  masons  dressed 
the  granite  with  a  sharp-pointed  ham- 
mer like  a  small  pickaxe.  The  free- 
stone men  called  on  their  brethren  of 
the  primitive  rock  to  abandon  their 
absurd  tool,  and  adopt  a  more  enlight- 
ened method ;  but  the  Aberdeen  men 
maintained  that  granite  could  not  be 
otherwise  dressed  than  as  they  did  it. 
Both  stood  on  the  traditions  of  their 
craft.  It  did  happen,  however,  with 
a  good  fortune  unusual  to  such  occa- 
sions, that  the  mallet  and  chisel  were 
tried  on  the  granite,  that  they  were 
found  completely  effective,  and  that 
not  only  was  a  more  perfect  dressing 
than  the  old  spotted  surface  commu- 
nicated to  the  stone,  but  that  dressed 
granite  was  ever  after  a  much  cheaper 
commodity  than  it  had  been. 

In  advocating  for  the  working 
man  an  education  of  which  he  can 
make  practical  use,  we  are  not  to 
be  set  down  as  questioning  the 
blessings  which  literary  pursuits  are 
capable  of  conferring  on  man,  if 
he  have  a  taste  for  them.  Our  pre- 
sent dealing  is,  in  fact,  rather  with 
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the  elements  of  his  physical  well- 
being,  than  of  his  purely  intellectual 
elevation  and  enjoyment.  By  all 
means  let  him  have  books  of  every 
kind  at  his  leisure  hours,  and  learn 
how  to  enjoy  them  :  such  exercise  of 
the  mind,  spontaneously  undertaken, 
and  consequently  pursued  with  relish 
and  purpose,  will  have  a  totally  dif- 
ferent influence  over  him  from  the 
barren  technicalities  in  remote  re- 
gions of  knowledge,  which  the  school- 
boy commits  to  memory  at  the  will 
of  another.  Still,  limiting  our  present 
suggestions  to  the  line  of  his  material 
advantage  and  wellbeing,  a  sort  of 
literature  we  would  not  have  him 
totally  ignorant  of  is  embodied  in 
those  brief  compendiums  of  infor- 
mation on  the  practical  things  of  the 
day  and  place,  which  are  often  the 
only  literature  of  the  affluent  mer- 
chant. There  is  the  Almanac,  for  in- 
stance, which  informs  him  of  the 
working  length  of  the  different  days 
in  the  year,  of  the  terms,  of  the  mar- 
kets, and  of  the  different  local  insti- 
tutions around  him.  There  is  the 
Directory,  which,  with  a  variety  of 
other  apt  information,  lets  him  know 
how  many  and  what  people  are  in 
any  town  giving  employment  in  his 
own  or  kindred  pursuits,  and  shows 
him  the  way  to  the  door  he  wishes 
to  find.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
few  of  the  working  classes  ever  seek 
these  prompt  methods  of  finding 
those  with  whom  they  have  business 
concerns.  In  the  newspaper,  instead 
of  perusing  with  flushed  face  and 
angry  eye  the  leader  which  exposes 
the  folly  of  strikes  and  combinations, 
and  then  throwing  down  the  sheet 
with  a  curse  at  its  destitution  of  all 
sympathy  with  freedom  and  manly 
aspirations,  he  might  do  something 
to  protect  himself  from  those  difficul- 
ties which  lead  to  the  combination 
and  the  strike,  if  he  were  accustomed 
to  notice  the  prospects  of  employ- 
ment and  labour,  the  condition  of 
markets,  and  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, whether  those  which  he  makes, 
or  those  which  he  buys. 

We  are  not  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  systems  of  teaching  from  real 
objects  have  been  largely  expounded 
in  theory — as  what  good  system  has 
not  1  The  names  of  Pestalozzi,  Mayo, 
and  Fellenberg,  have  only  to  be  men- 
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tioned  to  call  up  a  series,  not  only  of 
literary  exhortations,  but  of  practical 
exertions  worthy  of  all  attention  and 
praise,  and  not  entirely  unproductive 
of  good.  Unless,  however,  there  be 
a  great  exception,  as  there  seems  to 
be,  among  the  Swiss  peasantry  in  the 
districts  radiating  from  Pestalozzi's 
old  castle  school  at  Yverdun,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  object-teaching 
has  had  any  material  influence  on  the 
world  as  yet ;  and,  in  fact,  for  the  rea- 
son to  be  presently  referred  to,  it 
would  seem  that  the  teaching  from 
practical  objects  has  degenerated 
into  the  lifeless  routine  of  all  other 
cheap  and  bad  teaching.  A  box  is 
opened,  and  the  articles  in  it  held 
up  one  by  one.  "  That  is  sponge  : 
sponge  is  an  animal  product — it  is 
amorphous,  it  is  porous.  That  is 
caoutchouc  or  india-rubber;  it  is 
soft,  it  is  not  brittle  ;  it  is  elastic,  in- 
flammable, insoluble  in  water,"  and 
so  on  ;  then  the  box  is  shut,  and  the 
school  dismisses  with  the  impression 
of  having  had  a  lesson  more  than 
usually  dull. 

Voltaire,  in  his  essay  on  epic 
poetry,  after  examining  the  various 
theories  laid  down  by  preceding 
authors  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
high  works  of  this  class  in  the  French 
language,  concludes  by  announcing  it 
as  his  own  opinion,  that  the  reason 
why  France  has  not  a  great  epic 

Eoem,  is  because  France  has  not 
ad  a  great  epic  poet.  On  a  similar 
principle,  we  find  it  more  satisfactory 
to  attribute  all  deficiencies  in  teach- 
ing to  deficiencies  in  the  teachers. 
If  we  must  go  a  step  farther  back 
into  causes,  it  will  be  to  say  that 
the  schoolmaster  has  not  his  proper 
position  among  us  ;  that  he  is  under- 
estimated and  under-paid ;  that  in- 
stead of  being,  as  he  should  be,  the 
head  and  director  of  the  education 
of  the  generation  under  his  charge, 
he  is  treated  as  a  subordinate  who 
has  to  carry  out  the  projects  and 
plans  of  others.  Hence,  both  high 
amd  low,  teachers  are  among  xis  too 
abjectly  the  slaves  of  the  book.  In 
inferior  schools,  where  their  pay  is 
very  humble,  they  are  but  the  mere 
medium  through  which  the  contents 
of  schoolbooks  are  imparted  to  their 
pupils  ;  they  neither  think  nor  act 
as  independent  instructors.  A  great 


deal  of  the  sort  of  teaching  we  have 
been  referring  to  is  not  to  be  imparted 
by  means  of  books ;  but  when  the 
instructor,  instead  of  a  bound  volume, 
has  placed  in  his  hand  a  box  of  Pes- 
talozzian  objects,  it  does  not  alter 
the  flat  routine  of  his  communication, 
taken  from  some  work  intended  for 
this  kind  of  teaching.  In  fact,  he 
himself  generally  knows  but  little 
about  the  matters  he  professes  to 
teach,  except  the  contents  of  his 
books. 

As  to  what  these  books  consist  of, 
or  what  kind  of  men  make  them,  the 
parental  world  is  trustingly  indiffer- 
ent. There  are  deep  prejudices  and 
even  keen  discussions  about  the  creed 
and  the  opinions  of  the  parish  school- 
master, who,  poor  drudge  !  only  im- 
parts what  he  finds  in  the  text-books 
that  come  in  his  way:  but  where  is  he 
who  deigns  to  make  inquiry  about 
the  opinions  or  the  principles  of  the 
authors  of  the  text-books  themselves, 
the  contents  of  which  are  communi- 
catedby  the  jealously -watched  teacher 
with  confiding  simplicity  ?  Those  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  this  large 
and  momentous  department  of  litera- 
ture, know  well  that  they  need  never 
expect  any  objection  or  any  improve- 
ment to  be  suggested  by  the  teachers 
who  use  the  books,  unless  these  con- 
tain matter  very  flagrant  or  deleteri- 
ous indeed.  Some  schoolbooks  are, 
in  this  country,  issued  under  the 
sanction  of  Government — in  despotic 
countries,  of  course,  they  all  are. 
Others,  again,  are  written  by  men  of 
note,  whose  attainments  and  princi- 

gles  are  conspicuous  to  the  world, 
ut  probably  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  the  work  of  unknown 
writers,  who  probably  have  prepared 
them  with  the  perfectly  irreproach- 
able motive  of  earning  the  wages  of 
hard  labour.  The  parent  who  is  so 
fastidious  about  the  opinions  and 
character  of  the  schoolmaster  to 
whom  he  commits  his  children,  does 
he  ever  inquire  into  those  of  the 
author  whose  works  are  not  merely 
to  be  read  in  school,  but,  if  the 
teaching  be  thorough,  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  creed  and  understanding  of 
his  child  ?  Does  such  a  parent  ever 
peruse  the  books  themselves,  to  see 
what  principles  they  inculcate  ?  Not 
he.  They  are  dry  reading,  and  he  is 
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satisfied  that  his  young  folks  are  in 
good  hands.  Good  enough  hands 
they  may  be  negatively,  in  their  in- 
nocence, and  indisposition  to  do  mis- 
chief themselves,  but  poor  protection 
from  those  which  may  be  contained 
in  the  printed  books  for  which  the 
common  schoolmaster  has  a  super- 
stitious veneration.  There  are  few 
more  flagrant  instances  of  that  com- 
mon error  which  seeks  responsibility 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  thinks  it  is 
found  when  it  is  far  off—  that  error 
which  consists,  according  to  aslangish 
way  of  putting  it,  in  not  knowing 
what  thimble  the  pea  is  under. 

If  we  have  raised  a  momentary 
alarm  in  any  mind — if  we  have  rais- 
ed a  suspicion  that  we  know  some 
unpleasant  truths  about  school  li- 
terature, let  us  put  such  a  mind  at 
once  at  ease  again.  We  doubt  not 
that  if  the  various  schoolbooks  in 
common  use  were  passed  under  a 
rigid  scrutiny,  they  would  be  found 
free  of  anything  pernicious,  or  tending 
to  undermine  either  religion  or  mora- 
lity, and  susceptible  of  censure  solely 
for  blunders  and  dulness.  But  we 
are  not  indebted  even  for  their  nega- 
tive good  qualities  to  those  who  use 
them  as  their  tools  of  trade.  The 
censorship  of  the  press  in  this  de- 
partment is  performed  by  the  pub- 
lishers. The  wholesale  trade  in  school- 
books  is  peculiar.  It  requires  consi- 
derable capital,  which  has  to  remain 
long  sunk  without  return,  as  authors 
who  attempt  to  publish  such  books 
on  their  own  account  soon  find  out  to 
their  cost.  Hence  the  schoolbook 
publishing  houses  are  generally  sub- 
stantial concerns,  aiming  at  respect- 
ability, and  their  owners  are  peculi- 
arly alive  'to  anything  which  might 
give  even  one  book  out  of  many  a 
pad  repute,  and  damage  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  large  stock.  Hence  we 
believe  that  in  general,  indeed  almost 
universally,  our  schoolbooks  are  void 
of  offence.  We  wish  we  could  say  as 
much  for  their  scholarship  and  accur- 
acy. In  a  few  laborious  articles  which 
have  lately  appeared  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Matjazine}  an  array  of  popular 
and  well-appreciated  school  histories 
has  been  subjected  to  inspection 
with  sadly  damaging  results ;  the  ex- 
tent of  ignorance  and  carelessness 
found  in  some,  which  have  been 
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issued   under  high  auspices,  is  ap- 
palling. 

The  influence  of  the  mere  book 
upon  all  instruction,  as  superseding 
sagacity  and  practicability  in  the 
teacher,  is,  we  fear,  not  likely  to  be 
corrected  by  the  new  arrangements 
for  qualifications  for  office  in  the 
civil  service.  These  arrangements, 
indeed,  have  the  effect  of  propagat- 
ing the  notion  that  to  know  the 
contents  of  books  is  to  know  and  do 
everything.  Intelligence  and  a  good 
education  are  valuable  qualities  in 
a  public  servant,  as  in  every  other 
man,  yet  there  are  first-rate  public 
servants  who  are  unlearned  in  the 
Brut — cannot  tell,  in  answer  to  the 

Seographical  questions,  where  St 
ingo  and  Powkeepsy  are— could  not 
distinguish  the  predicate  from  the 
copula — and  would  break  down  en- 
tirely in  the  drafting  of  a  letter  from 
Ben  Jonson  to  Milton  on  the  beau- 
ties of  the  legitimate  drama.  But 
notwithstanding  such  flagrant  de- 
ficiencies, these  men  are  good  arith- 
meticians, make  no  blunders  in  the 
geography  they  are  concerned  with, 
write  grammar  and  sense,  and  pre- 
pare distinct  and  perspicuous  letters 
to  the  Home  Office  or  the  Treasury. 
The  worst  of  this  matter  is,  that 
examinations  cannot  bring  out  those 
practical  businessqualificationswhich 
are  the  most  valuable  in  the  public 
servant.  It  is  impossible  to  test  by 
this,  or  by  anything  else  than  prac- 
tice/a  good  book-keeper,  or  penner 
of  office  documents.  It  is  notorious, 
indeed,  that  from  the  uncertainty  of 
the  test  applied,  young  men  of  con- 
siderable practical  ability  have  been 
rejected  for  deficiency  on  those  prac- 
tical branches  with  which  they  are 
best  acquainted,  in  consequence  of 
the  defectiveness,  not  of  their  own 
qualities,  but  of  the  test  applied  to 
tnem. 

But  to  return  to  the  class  to 
whom  these  remarks  are  specially 
devoted.  Education,  in  as  far  as  it 
is  to  promote  the  worldly  prosper- 
ity of  the  working  man,  resolves 
itself  into  two  distinct  objects :  first, 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  greatest 
remuneration  for  his  labour,  and, 
second,  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
best  of  his  money  when  he  has  got 
it  Having  already  cast  a  casual 
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glance  at  some  unfulfilled  requisites 
for  imparting  to  working  people  the 
best  use  of  their  productive  faculties, 
let  us  throw  out  some  views  on  a  de- 
fect both  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  youth,  and  the  social  opinions 
about  the  conduct  and  claims  of 
adults,  which  probably  may  not  at 
first  sight  command  assent,  but  must, 
we  are  convinced,  come  closer  home 
to  the  reader's  conviction  the  more 
he  thinks  of  them,  and  the  more 
completely  he  works  out  the  social 
problem  they  suggest  for  himself. 

There  is  too  little  versatility  of 
capacity  among  our  working  men, 
and  too  much  adherence  among 
them  each  to  his  own  line  of  work 
and  business,  as  if  they  were  all 
divided,  like  Orientalists,  into  castes, 
of  which  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  the  members  to  follow  out  to  the 
end  of  their  existence  some  one 
simple  function,  never  diverging 
from  it  into  other  occupations,  and 
never  liable  to  have  their  own  in- 
truded on  by  the  members  of  other 
castes. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  plea  we 
admit  at  once  the  soundness  of  the 
proverbial  old  prejudice  against  the 
"  Jack-of-all- trades,"  and  the  "Davie- 
do  -  a'- things."  Both  in  high  and 
humble  occupations,  a  certain  con- 
tinuous steadiness  of  purpose  and 
distinctness  of  aim  are  necessary  to 
individual  success,  and  consequently 
to  general  usefulness.  In  the  days 
of  very  imperfect  science,  one  man 
pursued  feebly  and  vaguely  a  variety 
of  branches,  each  of  which  is  now 
sufficient  to  tax  the  chief  exertions 
of  one  man.  The  restless  and  versa- 
tile portion  of  the  community  have 
a  proverb  that  "  a  gangin  foot  is  aye 
gettin',"  but  it  is  contradicted  by 
another  which  assures  us  that  "  a 
rolling  stone  never  gathers  moss." 
The  sanguine  restless  schemers — the 
Cousin  Jacks — of  the  upper  orders 
rarely  hit  on  fortune,  and  cannot 
keep  it  when  they  do  so  ;  their  life 
ie  to  themselves  a  restless  transit 
'  from  difficulty  to  difficulty,  a  pant- 
ing and  floundering  after  the  marsh- 
lights  of  fortune  down  to  the  hapless 
end  of  their  careeer.  In  the  humbler 
classes,  the  man  of  small  versatile 
powers  and  restless  habits,  who  dis- 
dains the  beaten  track  of  any  fixed 
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occupation,  is  equally  marked  in  the 
characteristics  of  his  life,  which  vary 
only  from  that  of  the  better-born 
vagrant,  by  the  lower  depths  of  pri- 
vation and  suffering  to  which  he  is 
subjected  in  his  checkered  but  never 
bright  career. 

Let  us  farther  admit,  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  value  of  training,  and 
the  facilities  given  by  long-practised 
uniformity  of  pursuit.  It  would  be 
a  very  hopeless  task  to  take  a  vener- 
able sewer  of  trousers,  who  has 
squatted  on  the  same  board  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  or  a  cobbler 
who  has  lappered  away  in  the  same 
stall  for  a  like  period,  and  convert 
him  into  an  able  seaman,  a  jockey, 
a  rope-dancer,  or  a  chimney-sweep. 
There  are  physical  faculties  the 
powers  of  which  are  developed  by 
their  continued  use.  Partly  the 
practised  muscles  acquire  strength, 
but  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
learn  a  sort  of  trick  for  economis- 
ing strength,  by  involuntarily  ad- 
justing themselves  to  the  position 
in  which  they  can  accomplish  the  ac- 
customed movement  with  the  small- 
est possible  exertion.  Hence  not  only 
will  the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker 
be  incapable,  in  their  utmost  des- 
peration, to  bring  forth  the  pro- 
per muscular  action  for  heaving 
themselves  up  with  ropes,  and  ba- 
lancing themselves  on  booms;  but 
taking  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, set  the  herculean  ploughman 
or  navvie  who  has  not  tried  such 
occupations  before,  to  wield  the 
tailor's  needle  or  the  shoemaker's 
awl,  he  will  find  that  a  very  few 
efforts  will  tire  him — that  he  has 
not  sufficient  strength  within  his 
brawny  limbs  for  the  task  of  the 
pallid  city  artisan,  whom  he  could 
shake  to  pieces  with  one  hand. 
Such  are  the  advantages  of  custom 
and  training. 

Our  doctrine  is,  however,  that  the 
bounds  of  their  efficiency  have  not 
been  rationally  and  accurately  de- 
fined in  this  country.  We  desire  a 
revision  of  that  social  lawfwhich  par- 
titions our  workpeople  into  "  castes," 
or  "lines"  as  they  call  them,  to 
which  they  are  thralled  for  life.  We 
hold  the  practice,  in  its  present  rigid 
form,  is  a  superstition,  and  that, 
like  other  superstitions,  good  may 
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be  done  by  shaking  it  well,  that  we 
may  see  what  it  is  really  made  of. 

To  those  who  contemplate  the 
perpetual  shifting  of  occupation, 
necessitated  by  the  adoption  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  progress  of  inven- 
tion, the  momentous  character  of 
such  a  question  must  be  at  once 
obvious.  It  is  the  question  to  thou- 
sands— we  might  say  to  millions — 
of  idleness  or  work,  of  pauperism 
or  of  prosperity.  The  story  of  our 
handloom  weavers  fighting  for  half 
a  century  in  a  death-struggle 
against  machinery — wearying  suc- 
cessive generations  of  statesmen 
with  their  protracted  wailings,  and 
driving  commissioners  of  inquiry 
distracted  to  find  a  remedy  for  their 
mighty  sufferings,  is  the  epic  of  this 
social  calamity.  Their  trade  was 
doomed  when  their  distresses  began, 
and  the  salvation  of  themselves  and 
their  generation  would  have  been 
in  the  knowledge  of  this  simple  fact, 
which  yet  no  one  taught  them.  The 
source  of  their  prosperity  in  the 
last  century  was  not  the  legitimate 
influence  of  skill  and  hard  work : 
it  arose  from  fortuitous  and  tem- 
porary causes.  Arkwright's  and  Har- 
grave's  inventions  produced  the  yarn 
with  the  rapidity  of  magic,  and 
laid  it  at  the  weaver's  door.  Be- 
fore the  world  got  benefit  from 
the  machinery,  its  produce  had  to 
pass  through  the  weaver's  simple 
process,  and  thus  his  trade  became 
highly  lucrative.  But  it  was  too 
simple  and  easy  a  process  not  to  be 
superseded  by  the  very  power  which 
was  now  ministering  to  it.  After 
pushing  him  onward  in  its  fierce 
career,  this  power  soon  came  along- 
side of  the  poor  weaver,  and  snatched 
the  bread  from  his  grasp.  From 
being  an  easy,  lucrative  trade,  the 
loom  sank  into  the  symbol  of  starva- 
tion. Rightly  instructed  or  rightly 
advised,  the  weavers  would  have 
seen  that  their  fate  was  doomed — 
would  have  sought,  such  of  them  as 
were  not  too  old,  other  and  better 
trades,  and  brought  up  their  chil- 
dren in  a  horror  of  the  pauperising 
pursuit  of  jerking  a  stick  from  left 
to  right,  and  from  right  to  left. 
What  they  did,  however,  was  to 
cling  to  their  broken  trade,  as  if 
adherence  to  it  in  adversity  were  a 


heroic  duty  worthy  of  martyrdom ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  their  decreasing 
remuneration  tempted  them  to  bring 
their  children  into  partnership — thus 
rearing  a  race  of  pauper  workers 
still  lower  in  grade  than  themselves  ; 
for  the  better  days  which  the  old  race 
of  weavers  had  seen,  gave  them  a  re- 
spectability and  degree  of  humble 
refinement,  which  brightened  their 
existence  even  in  its  sorrowful  close. 
There  is  no  human  being,  free  of 
disease  or  palpable  defect  in  mind  or 
body,  who  cannot  learn  what  is  called 
light  plain  hand-weaving  in  a  very 
short  time,  though  perhaps  it  is  not 
every  one  who  is  gifted  with  the  se- 
rene patience  necessary  to  pursue  it 
as  a  trade.  There  is  a  story  about 
the  capture  of  a  ship  by  the  Alge- 
rines,  and  their  devoting  all  its  in- 
mates as  slaves  to  some  productive 
labour,  except  a  fat  metaphysician, 
for  whom  no  better  occupation  could 
be  found  than  the  incubation  and 
hatching  of  eggs.  Had  he  been  set 
to  handloom  weaving,  the  pursuit 
had  scarcely  been  less  monotonous 
and  dreary.  A  change  from  this 
trade  to  any  other  involves  no  dis- 
carding of  any  acquired  skill  or  pe- 
culiar training,  as  the  abandonment 
of  the  joiner's  or  the  tailor's  trade, 
for  instance,  would.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  just  as  we  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  skill  and  training,  we 
ascend  in  the  capacity  to  change  from 
one  occupation  to  another — the  skill 
in  question  predicating  a  certain 
amount  of  available  intelligence.  It 
is  for  the  intellectual  professions  and 
occupations  that  the  most  tedious, 
minute,  and  difficult  training  is  re- 
quired ;  yet  we  constantly  see  men  of 
the  educated  classes  changing  their 
pursuits,  and  adapting  themselves  to 
their  position.  Take  the  lists  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar,  and  of  the  different 
medical  incorporations,  and  see  how 
many  are  engaged  in  pursuits  quite 
different  from  those  to  which  they 
were  trained.  The  qualifications 
of  a  newspaper  editor,  among  the 
most  special  and  thoroughly  con- 
ventional in  existence,  requiring  a 
prompt  and  skilful  adaptation  of  tac- 
tics, varied  knowledge,  and  a  ready 
fluent  pen,  have  generally  been  ac- 
quired by  men  trained  to  some  totally 
different  fixed  pursuit,  owing  to 
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those  peculiar  conditions  of  the  lite- 
rary profession  which  deprive  it  of 
any  school  or  system  of  training  of 
its  own.  Men  who  have  entered  life 
as  officers  in  the  army  or  navy,  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice, and  in  many  instances  have 
risen  in  it  to  great  distinction.  Chat- 
ham was  first  known  in  Parliament 
as  "that  terrible  cornet  of  dragoons ;" 
and  Chancellor  Erskine  was  brought 
up  as  a  sailor.  The  Church  generally 
keeps  in  hand  those  who  have  so- 
lemnly attached  themselves  to  it  as 
a  profession,  since  it  is  not  deemed 
creditable  to  be  defrocked.  Yet 
literature,  art,  and  science  owe  many 
a  service  to  members  of  the  profes- 
sion whose  position  has  not  restricted 
them  to  duties  purely  clerical.  The 
percussion-cap  was  the  invention  of 
one  clergyman,  the  power-loom  of 
another.  Every  new  invention — the 
steam-ship,  the  railway,  the  electric 
telegraph  —  while  it  testifies  that 
some  one  man  has  taken  great  strides 
out  of  the  course  of  all  the  known 
beaten  paths,  at  the  same  time  draws 
after  it  a  multitude  of  educated  and 
skilled  men  to  perform  the  new  func- 
tion of  carrying  the  invention  into 
practical  execution,  and  it  may  be  of 
improving  and  perfecting  it.  When 
a  man  of  education,  who  has  leisure 
and  taste  for  such  a  thing,  tries  any 
of  the  higher  mechanical  trades,  such 
as  those  of  the  joiner  or  the  black- 
smith, he  is  generally  amazed  at  his 
own  proficiency,  and  at  the  ease  with 
which  he  acquires  the  special  facul- 
ties and  mechanical  devices  suited  to 
bring  forth  the  desired  result.  His 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and 
the  mechanical  powers  informs  him 
promptly  of  those  little  secrets  about 
the  strength  of  materials,  and  the 
fitting  of  parts  to  each  other,  which 
the  uninstructed  mechanic  practises, 
without  understanding  them,  as  the 
result  of  a  tedious  monotony  of  train- 
ing. An  eye  cultivated  to  nicety  of 
observation,  at  the  same  time  adjusts 
proportions  and  detects  deficiencies, 
looks  to  the  finish  and  edge  of  tools, 
and  naturally  adapts  itself  to  many 
petty  services  which  also  are  to  the 
uninstructed  the  fruit  of  tedious  and 
unintelligent  routine. 

Some  foreign  workmen  are  a  re- 
proach to  our  own,  in  the  resources 


at  their  disposal  from  their  ability  to 
do  more  than  one  thing.  The  Swiss 
peasantry  of  the  Jura  occupy  them- 
selves with  their  little  farms  during 
the  warm  months,  and  when  snowed 
up  in  winter  betake  themselves  to 
the  extremely  delicate  and  intricate 
task  of  constructing  the  works  of 
those  Geneva  watches  which  are  re- 
nowned all  over  the  world  for  their 
neatness  and  accuracy.  In  those 
deep  awful  valleys  of  the  Alps,  where 
the  people  are  so  often  stricken  with 
organic  disease,  it  is  beautiful  to  see 
the  versatile  ingenuity  with  which 
they  employ  their  remaining  faculties 
in  ornamental  woodwork  and  other 
minor  arts.  With  us  it  is  too  often 
seen  in  the  humbler  classes,  that  a 
natural  deformity,  or  the  accidental 
loss,  of  a  sense  or  a  limb,  is  held  to 
justify  an  abandonment  of  all  effort 
at  self-support,  and  a  recumbency  on 
pauperism.  There  are  many  excep- 
tions, it  is  true.  There  are  few  coun- 
try districts  which  have  not  known, 
at  some  time,  the  possession  of  a 
distinguished  "  lamiter" — some  poor 
bedridden  creature,  whose  highly  de- 
veloped ingenuity  has  made  him  the 
resort  of  the  country-side,  in  all  cases 
where  there  were  difficult  jobs  out  of 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  mechan- 
ical trades  to  be  accomplished.  Those 
exquisitely-cut  Lawrencekirk  snuff- 
boxes of  fifty  years  ago,  the  peculiar 
structure  of  which  gave  origin  to  a 
staple  manufacture  of  the  country 
now  extensively  pursued,  were,  if  we 
mistake  not,  first  invented  and  made 
by  a  lamiter.  The  delicate  furnace- 
heating  necessary  for  the  perfection 
of  that  noblest  of  our  pottery  manu- 
factures, Wedgwood  ware,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  man  whose  name  it 
bears,  at  a  time  when  the  calamity 
of  a  broken  leg  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  usual  occupation  as 
a  mechanic,  and  his  active  mind 
sought  a  pursuit  in  such  experiments 
and  contrivances  as  one  thus  disabled 
could  carry  through. 

The  versatility  of  our  French  rivals 
in  all  handicraft  occupations  has 
often  made  itself  conspicuous,  to  the 
disparagement  in  some  measure  of 
our  own  people,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
other  and  nobler  qualities  which  these 
possess.  The  resources  of  the  French 
soldier  in  cooking,  finding  quarters 
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and  comfort  for  himself,  improvising 
substitutes  for  the  proper  munitions 
of  an  army  when  these  are  not  at 
hand  in  the  legitimate  shape,  and 
generally  in  overcoming  mechanical 
difficulties,  were  frequently  noticed 
during  the  Crimean  war.  Our  rivals 
wondered  how  troops  so  transcend- 
ent in  their  purely  warlike  discipline, 
and  so  brilliant  in  battle,  could  be  so 
helpless  in  all  the  small,  but,  in  the 
aggregate,  important  details  of  a 
soldier's  duty;  and  our  own  command- 
ers admitted  the  defect,  and  groped 
about  rather  hopelessly  for  a  remedy. 
The  fathers  of  the  same  Frenchmen, 
when  they  were  our  enemies,  and 
filled  our  prisons  of  war,  scattered 
over  the  whole  country  the  touching 
testimonies  of  their  ingenious  indus- 
try in  toys  and  light  movables.  They 
were  things  not  of  an  enduring  nature, 
most  of  which  have  probably  disap- 
peared; but  many  people  will  remem- 
ber how  often,  when  their  boyish  ad- 
miration was  excited  by  some  little 
article,  conspicuous  at  the  same  time 
for  the  simplicity  of  the  materials  and 
the  prettiness  of  the  construction, 
there  was  the  same  invariable  answer 
about  the  makers — "  Ah,  yes,  the 
French  prisoners,  poor  fellows."  In 
those  dire  pandemoniums,  the  Convict 
Bagnes,  where  thousands  of  the  most 
accomplished  ruffians  in  France  were 
chained  to  the  pavements,  their  na- 
tural ingenuity  and  activity  still  de- 
veloped itself,  and  out  of  their  pol- 
luted manufactory  has  come  many  a 
pretty  toy  or  decoration,  such  as  the 
mind  naturally  associates  with  youth 
and  innocence. 

It  is  a  general  practice  among 
French  artisans  to  learn  how  to  ob- 
tain a  livelihood  by  more  than  one 
occupation.  True, — but  the  patriotic 
reader  questions  if  it  would  be  a  good 
bargain  to  exchange  for  these  quali- 
ties the  steady,  continuous,  working 
power,  the  muscular  strength,  the 
sound  practical  sense,  and  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  our  working  classes. 
Perhaps  not,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Parisian  ouvrier  is  not  a  being  to 
be  despised  like  the  lazy  lazzaroni  of 
Italy,  or  even  the  unenterprising 
peasantry  of  France  itself.  When 
rully  developed,  he  is  an  active,  clever, 
intelligent  man,  who  makes  a  good 
income,  and  knows  how  to  extract 
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the  greatest  quantity  of  enjoyment 
from  it,  while  he  goes  through  the 
world  ennobled  by  a  certain  feeling 
of  independence  in  the  consciousness 
that  if  his  present  trade  fail  him  he 
can  take  to  another. 

But  why  should  nothing  but  an 
exchange  of  qualities  be  anticipated  ? 
Why  not  seek  to  add  the  ingenuity, 
the  tact,  and  ready  adaptability  of 
the  foreigner  to  the  sturdy  strength 
and  manly  steadiness  of  purpose  of 
our  own  people?  Greater  social 
ameliorations  like  this  have  been 
witnessed,  and  probably,  like  many 
other  good  results,  it  requires  but 
to  be  believed  in  as  a  practicabi- 
lity, to  exist  as  a  reality.  Even 
where  that  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge of  common,  things  which  we 
deem  necessary  to  enable  the  work- 
man to  adjust  himself  to  his  position 
have  been  wanting,  there  are  in- 
stances where  an  entire  change  of 
occupation  has  been  attempted  and 
successfully  adopted  through  the 
pressure  of  dire  necessity.  Few  oc- 
cupations hold  out  less  hope  to  the 
in-door  worker  than  that  of  the 
collier,  with  its  discomforts,  its  hard- 
ships, its  dangers,  and  the  very  pecu- 
liar manual  skill  required  to  hit  the 
proper  blow  in  the  right  place  amid 
wet  and  darkness,  and  under  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  constrained  attitude. 
The  great  colliery  strikes,  however, 
of  1842,  happened  to  be  contempor- 
ary with  the  crisis  of  the  fate 
of  the  handloom  weavers.  The 
pits  were  recruited  from  the  ex- 
hausted ranks  of  these  unfortunates, 
and  the  rapidity  and  success  with 
which  they  overcame  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation,  and  established 
themselves  as  practical  colliers,  fur- 
nished an  alarming  example,  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  political 
economists,  of  the  folly  of  strikes. 
Even  in  the  history  of  the  mistakes 
into  which  our  working  people  have 
fallen  through  their  ignorance,  there 
is  also  evidence  of  the  faculty  they 
possess  for  righting  themselves  when 
the  blunder  is  desperate  and  the  posi- 
tion next  to  hopeless.  Very  few  people 
of  any  class  pursue  in  an  emigration 
field  the  occupation  they  have  been 
trained  to  at  home ;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  their  latent  adaptability  to 
new  pursuits,  the  majority  of  our 
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emigrants  would  have  died  of  star- 
vation as  soon  as  they  had  reached 
their  destination.  Their  history  is 
indeed  a  sad  narrative  of  ignorance 
and  blundering,  causing  anxieties 
and  sufferings  which  have  only,  in  a 
proportion  of  instances,  ended  in 
success.  The  ignorance  of  the  re- 
sources of  emigration  fields,  and  the 
services  there  required — the  ignor- 
ance, in  short,  of  how  they  are  to 
live— in  which  people  cast  their  des- 
tinies on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
is  astounding.  It  is,  perhaps,  seldom 
that  a  young  woman,  departing  for 
Australia,  takes  even  so  thoughtful  a 
view  of  her  future  lot  as  one  we 
once  heard  of,  who,  after  her  trunk 
was  packed  and  all  ready,  remem- 
bered how  at  school  she  had  seen 
that  the  globe  was  round,  with  the 
southern  hemisphere  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  northern,  and  reflected 
that  in  her  new  home  her  position 
would  be  inverted — a  condition  so 
inconsistent  with  the  decorum  in 
which  she  had  been  trained,  that  no 
persuasion  would  induce  her  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  The  inducements  which 
have  taken  many  out  have  not  had 
so  much  real  knowledge  at  their 
foundation  as  this  which  made  her 
stay  at  home.  Often  the  restless  dis- 
sipated artisan,  to  whom  city  life  at 
home  did  not  afford  sufficient  excite- 
ment, has  found  himself  deposited  on 
a  boundless  plain  of  arid  grass,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  a  town,  and 
many  miles  even  from  the  next  sta- 
tion, where  he  has  had  to  tend  sheep 
and  feed  on  tea  and  damper.  The 
general  notion  with  which  artisans  and 
other  working-men  have  emigrated, 
has  not  been  a  specific  understanding 
founded  on  inquiry,  that  they  have 
qualifications  which  will  bring  them 
a  better  return  in  the  colonies  than 
at  home.  They  have  little  more  than 
a  vague  feeling  of  expansiveness — an 
idea  that  there  is  plenty  to  divide, 
and  more  room  for  them  at  the  com- 
mon table.  An  artisan,  unless  he  is 
ambitiously  bound  for  the  gold  dig- 
gings, where  he  is  to  make  a  sudden 
fortune,  has  little  notion  of  changing 
his  pursuit,  but  rather,  if  he  thinks 
at  all  about  the  matter,  expects  to 
find  that  it  is  more  needed  and  bet- 
ter paid  in  the  land  of  promise  than 
at  home.  If  he  be  a  coach- varnisher, 


or  a  bookbinder,  or  a  picture-frame 
maker,  he  expects  to  have  more 
coaches  to  varnish,  or  books  to  bind, 
or  pictures  to  frame,  than  the  over- 
stocked trade  at  home  can  supply 
him  with.  A  stone-mason  from  For- 
farshire,  emigrating  with  such  views, 
was  suffering  much  despondency 
from  the  unhappy  prospect  afforded 
by  the  flat  mangrove  shores  of  New 
South  Wales,  until  he  rounded  in 
between  the  heights  of  Port  Jackson, 
when  he  brightened  up,  and,  turning 
to  a  fellow-pilgrim,  said,  "  Man,  this 
maun  be  a  capital  country  for  stane 
efter  a'." 

This  feature  of  emigration  has  ex- 
hibited on  a  broad  scale  the  way  in 
which  our  working  people  drift  rather 
than  steer  themselves  into  their  po- 
sition as  members  of  the  productive 
community.  A  rumour  of  the  mak- 
ing of  some  new  railway,  or  the 
establishment  of  some  new  manufac- 
tory, penetrates  into  Dorsetshire  or 
far  Tipperary,  and  a  gradual  stream 
sets  in  the  direction  of  the  additional 
labour  field — a  stream  of  beings  act- 
ing under  a  sort  of  epidemic  impulse, 
and  scarcely  more  conscious  of  the 
specific  object  of  their  journey  than 
a  drove  of  Highland  cattle.  Thus 
the  mass  of  labouring  hands  sway 
this  way  and  that  way  through  the 
land,  as  large  openings  for  work 
occur  here  and  there.  But  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  these  gregarious 
masses  might,  if  they  possessed  a 
little  thought  -or  knowledge,  each 
find  out  for  himself  some  place  and 
some  pursuit  which  shall  be,  in  com- 
parison with  others,  the  best  suited 
for  his  faculties,  and  far  more  ad- 
vantageous, probably,  than  that  to 
which  some  vague  inarticulate  ru- 
mour draws  him.  In  short,  what 
we  desiderate  is,  that  the  workman 
should  have  knowledge  enough  to  be 
able  to  take  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  work  in  the  great  market 
of  the  world,  and  sell  it  for  nothing 
less  than  its  value.  If  he  is  to  be, 
like  inert  matter,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  capitalist,  he  will  be  taken  and 
cast  off  as  it  may  suit  his  employer's 
interest,  not  his  own ;  and  if  the 
work  he  has  come  to  is  soon  finished, 
or  is  found  impossible,  or  if  any 
other  change  is  made,  he  may  find 
himself  left  high  and  dry  in  all  his 
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natural  helplessness,  until  he  drifts 
unconsciously  with  some  other  lab- 
our current. 

Whoever  has  been  told  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  respectable  mechanic — the 
head  of  a  family — on  the  first  day  on 
which  he  has  found  himself  out  of 
work  for  a  permanency,  has  got  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  the  most  painful 
ordeals  which  the  poor  human  heart 
has  to  endure,  even  in  this  world  of 
troubles.  It  is  an  ordeal  from  which 
increased  intelligence  would  rescue 
thousands.  When  great  revulsions 
in  trade  come,  there  will  be  wide- 
spread suffering,  no  doubt  ;  but 
among  the  sufferers  of  all  ranks,  the 
active  and  intelligent  set  about  right- 
ing themselves,  and  in  doing  so  they 
go  far  to  redeem  the  general  calamity 
of  which  they  are  victims.  But  it  is 
from  mere  local  and  incidental  shift- 
ings  in  occupation,  which  have  no 
eftect  on  the  working  classes  as  a 
body,  that  the  greatest  aggregate 
amount  of  suffering  is  caused  to 
them.  The  shifting  influence  of 
machinery  is  its  chief  source.  Take 
some  uniform  occupation,  like  spin- 
ning, weaving,  or  nail-making  :  a 
machine  is  invented  to  do  the  work, 
and  the  hands  employed  in  the  de- 
partment are  thrown  out  of  it,  while 
among  the  rest  of  the  working  classes 
there  is  abundant  work  and  good  pay. 
What  too  often  happens  is,  that  the 
people,  whom  machinery  thus  sweeps 
past,  exhaust  themselves  in  frantic 
efforts  to  keep  up  with  the  tireless 
monster,  and  sooner  or  later  sink  in 
apathy,  sullenly  ruminating  on  the 
injustice  of  which  they  are  the  vic- 
tims, and  maintaining  that  the  pur- 
suit of  their  own  trade,  in  which  they 
have  been  trained,  is  a  vested  right, 
which  cannot,  without  an  outrage  on 
all  justice,  be  taken  from  them. 

rew  things  are  more  solemnly 
touching  than  a  body  of  men  willing 
to  do  work,  but  unable  to  obtain 
any — at  least  any  which,  according 
to  their  own  notions,  they  are  able 
to  do.  It  may  seem  harsh  to  say  it, 
yet,  on  consideration  of  the  case,  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  no  more 
unreasonable  demand  which  man  can 
make  on  his  fellow  than  the  demand 
to  supply  him  with  the  special  kind  of 
work  which  he  is  able  or  which  he 
chooses  to  do.  Grant,  for  instance, 
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that  all  the  property  in  the  country  is 
in  pledge  for  the  support  of  destitu- 
tion, and  that  no  one  inhabitant  of 
the  land  shall  be  permitted  to  starve 
while  another  possesses  that  where- 
with life  can  be  saved — it  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  demand  our  hard  cash 
on  this  principle  than  to  insist  on- 
receiving  it  as  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  insisting  on  having  it  in  thi» 
shape  of  course  predicates  that  the 
labour  is  not  profitable,  otherwise- 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the 
coercive  rule.  To  say,  then,  that  the 
men  who  possess  the  capital  avail- 
able for  the  purpose,  shall  be  bound 
to  keep  up  unprofitable  concerns,  is 
not  only  requiring  them  to  part  with 
their  money,  but  is  a  sort  of  con- 
demnation to  slavery,  in  the  form  of 
a  life  of  anxiety  and  labour,  for 
which  there  is  no  reward.  When  the 
splitting  roller  was  invented,  to  have 
required  that  the  dealers  should 
continue  to  employ  hand  nail-makers 
at  a  loss  to  themselves,  would  have 
been  not  merely  requiring  them  to 
part  with  so  much  money  daily,  but 
to  undergo  all  the  exertion  and 
anxiety  of  a  merchant's  business — 
and  these  are  often  not  light  —  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  away  this 
money  in  a  proper  manner.  It  were 
well  if  the  working  classes,  who  take 
generally  a  fair  estimate  of  things 
when  they  have  a  fair  medium  of 
knowledge  to  see  them  through,  had 
the  means  of  perceiving  the  gross  in- 
justice of  all  such  demands. 

Besides  the  old  staple  mechanical 
trades  and  the  working  of  machinery, 
there  are  here  and  there  in  the  re- 
cesses of  our  vast  productive  organi- 
sation a  much  greater  number  of 
specialities  requiring  a  peculiar  skill, 
or  "knack,"  as  it  is  aptly  termed  in 
Scotland — for  it  is  generally  confined 
to  one  movement,  which  is  learned 
more  by  habit  than  exertion.  Such 
a  faculty  sometimes  becomes  a  tem- 
porary monopoly  ;  and  an  absolute 
reliance  on  its  continuing  to  be  so,  may 
turn  put  one  of  the  most  seductive 
delusions  of  the  workman.  These 
specialities  are  often  closely  allied 
to  machinery;  they  abound  in  but- 
ton-making, struck  work,  and  other 
branches  of  hardware  manufacture ; 
and  they  generally  consist  in  prepar- 
ation of  the  material  for  the  machine, 
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•or  in  doing  something  to  it  between 
the  operations  of  the  machine,  which 
mechanical  ingenuity  has  not  yet 
found  out  a  way  of  doing  without 
human  fingers — filling,  as  it  were, 
with  hand- work,  a  blank  in  machine- 
work  which  wheels  and  springs  have 
not  as  yet,  but  shortly  will,  fill  up. 
In  the  great  ironworks  there  are,  be- 
tween the  roasting  of  the  ore  and  the 
shaping  in  the  mill,  several  of  these 
specialities  ;  and  conspicuous  among 
them  is  that  of  the  puddler,  who,  in 
his  own  fierce  little  furnace,  twists 
the  crystalline  metal  molten  in  the 
blast-furnace  until  it  becomes  sinewy 
malleable  iron.  These  functions,  how- 
ever, besides  their  peculiar  adroitness, 
exact  a  degree  of  attention,  strength, 
and  endurance  which  must  always 
keep  them  at  a  high  rate  of  pay. 
The  workman  may  always  calculate, 
however — though  he  hardly  ever  does 
so — that  if  he  be  getting  a  good  in- 
come for  small  services  by  the  pos- 
session of  some  easily-acquired  dex- 
terity of  movement,  competition  or 
machinery  will  some  day  snatch  his 
monopoly  from  him.  Among  the 
occupations  of  this  kind  which  have 
long  been  so  extensive  as  to  be  a  sort 
of  staple  trade,  are  the  heckling  of 
flax,  and  velvet-cutting,  or  the  opera- 
tion of  catting  with  a  small  knife 
those  minute  loops  in  the  woven 
fabric,  the  severed  ends  of  which, 
then  sticking  forth  from  the  web, 
constitute  the  pile  of  the  velvet.  In 
both  occupations  desperate  attempts 
were  always  made  by  combinations 
and  strikes  to  preserve  a  monopoly, 
but  in  vain — the  really  easy  acquisi- 
tion of  the  necessary  dexterity  bring- 
ing down  the  occupation  through 
competition  to  the  level  of  low  wages. 
Almost  every  new  device  in  our  orna- 
mental manufactures  generally  gives 
a  monopoly  and  high  wages  to  those 
who  first  learn  to  practise  it;  but 
the  golden  harvest  is  soon  over.  We 
remember  once,  in  a  hot  room  of  a 
leather-manufactory,  seeing  a  dusky, 
hajf-naked  being  occupied  in  laying 
oil  a  fine  japanned  surface,  which 
could  only  be  finished  by  a  peculiar 
turn  of  the  hand.  The  man  had  been 
taken  from  London  to  a  distant  pro- 
vince, and  was  employed  at  about  a 
pound  a-day.  The  moral  of  his  posi- 
tion, however,  lay  in  another  apart- 


ment in  the  same  establishment, 
where  a  few  boys  were  learning  the 
peculiar  art,  their  teachers  having  in 
fact  employed  the  adept,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake'  of  his  work,  as  of  ob- 
serving how  he  did  it. 

A  consciousness  of  the  exceeding 
feebleness  of  the  working  classes 
in  adjusting  for  themselves  those 
transactions  in  which  their  own 
material  interests  are  concerned,  is 
betrayed  in  the  nomenclature  which 
all  schools  of  political  economy 
have  bestowed  on  them  and  on 
their  services.  We  are  told  of 
"the  labour  market," — the  market 
in  which  labour  is  bought  and  sold. 
Now,  no  doubt,  the  produce  of  labour 
— of  a  given  amount  of  work,  may 
strictly  be  so  estimated  in  money,  and 
bought  and  sold ;  and  when  labour 
has  always  a  fixed  extent,  and,  con- 
sequently, a  fixed  produce,  it  maybe 
estimated,  and  bought  and  sold  ;  but 
labour  in  the  abstract — the  amount 
of  labour  which  any  man  or  set  of 
men  can  accomplish  in  the  full  exer- 
cise of  their  faculties — is  indefinite 
and  inappreciable,  and  cannot  form, 
like  a  chattel,  a  value  in  exchange. 
Look  at  the  same  thing  in  another 
shape.  The  working  classes  are  told, 
not  much  to  their  content,  that 
when  labour  is  abundant  in  com- 
parison with  capital,  their  wages  will 
be  low ;  but  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
capital  is  abundant  and  labour 
scarce,  their  wages  will  be  high.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  working 
people,  especially  in  the  existing 
state  of  their  knowledge  of  their 
own  interests,  should  recoil  with 
horror  at  a  doctrine  which  seems  to 
place  their  fate  so  absolutely  at  the 
disposal  of  wealth,  and  so  utterly  to 
strip  themof  every  legitimate  capacity 
for  shaping  their  own  destinies.  The 
man  who  is  merely  an  element  in  the 
general  material  mass  called  labour, — 
who  may  to-day  be  an  item  of  labour 
scarce  and  well  paid,  and  to-morrow 
may  be  an  integral  part  of  labour 
superfluous,  whether  as  a  surplus 
and  actually  discarded  hand,  or  as 
one  still  precariously  provided  for — 
where  is  such  a  man  to  find  induce- 
ments to  rise  up  early  and  late,  take 
rest  and  eat  the  bread  of  careful- 
ness 1  What  is  it  to  him  to  be  sober 
and  frugal  and  prudent  ?  He  is  in 
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an  unseen  destiny, 
walking  under  laws  which  he  cannot 
control  or  even  know.  The  hour  of 
trial,  the  hour  when  he  falls  under 
the  definition  of  "superfluous"  in 
the  labour  market,  comes  upon  him 
like  a  thief  in  the  night.  When  his 
little  savings  are  exhausted,  he  is 
in  the  end  no  better  than  his  dissi- 
pated spendthrift  neighbour,  with 
whom  he  has  now  a  bond  of  alliance 
in  common  destitution.  We  all 
know  the  frantic  and  fruitless  strug- 
gles from  time  to  time  made  by  the 
working  classes  against  this  law  of 
the  economists  :  how,  for  instance, 
the  London  builders,  when  they 
found  themselves  getting  alarmingly 
into  the  "surplus"  condition,  pro- 
posed to  bring  in  the  unemployed 
hands  by  taking  an  hour  off  the 
day's  work  and  requiring  the  old 
wages  ;  in  fact,  by  a  forcible  rever- 
sion of  the  common  rule,  and  the 
establishment  of  one  instance,  at 
least,  where  labour  should  become 
more. remunerative  the  more  super- 
fluous it  was,  or  the  more  abundant 
in  comparison  with  capital.  We  all 
know,  too,  the  miserable  results  of 
that  and  of  similar  frantic  efforts  to 
break  through  such  laws,  which  are 
as  obdurate  as  the  laws  of  resistance 
and  gravitation,  so  long  as  the  con- 
ditions from  which  they  arise  con- 
tinue. 

But  are  these  conditions  in  their 
nature  appropriate  to  free  men  in  a 
free  country?  Let  us  look  at  them 
with  a  view  to  that  question.  The 
work  which  is  thus  stored  in  the 
labour  market,  to  be  taken  either 
in  whole  or  in  so  many  parcels 
or  lots  as  capital  buys  it,  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  property  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  can  do 
anything  themselves  to  affect  its 
value.  If  they  could,  there  would 
not  be  the  direct  interchangeable 
value  of  capital  and  labour  out  of 
which  the  political  economist  frames 
his  formula.  It  is  an  inert  mass 
this  same  labour,  which  is  bought 
like  so  much  horse  or  steam  power, 
or  like  the  transaction  which  in  the 
Louisiana  slave-market  transfers  for 
so  many  dollars  the  labour  of  profit- 
able work  extractable  from  a  human 
being.  If  we  suppose  the  labour  to 
be  endowed  with  vitality,  the  for- 
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mula  of  the  political  economist  drops 
to  pieces,  just  as  the  beautiful  laws 
of  the  equivalents  of  chemistry  come 
to  nought  in  dealing  with  the  che- 
mistry called  organic,  where  the  laws 
of  animal  life  rule.  The  difference  be- 
tween labour  as  an  inert  mass,  and 
labour  as  an  element  of  vitality,  is 
practically  the  difference  between 
men  in  their  own  hands  and  men  in 
other  people's.  Vital  labour  expands 
and  grows — it  shifts  its  place  or  its 
purpose — it  adapts  itself,  in  short,  to 
the  true  end  oi  labour,  the  endow- 
ment of  its  owner  with  temporal  ad- 
vantages. Such  a  thing  can  no  more 
be  estimated  at  such  a  value  in  the 
market,  than  the  elements  of  happi- 
ness or  general  prosperity  can. 

A  strike,  a  crisis,  a  glut  in  the 
market,  or  other  like  disaster,  mak- 
ing desolate  homes  among  the  work- 
ing people,  is  of  course  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  editors,  lecturers, 
and  all  that  large  class  who  have 
imbibed  the  rudiments  of  current 
notions  on  political  economy,  to  open 
countless  batteries  of  advice  upon 
the  poor  victims.  They  are  told  tnat 
no  man  obtains  aught  for  nothing 
by  fair  means,  and  that  there  is  no 
system  framable  by  human  brains, 
through  which  they  can  obtain  more 
for  their  labour  than  just  what  it  is 
worth,  unless  through  force  or  fraud. 
They  are  told  that  the  result  of  a 
strike,  when  a  trade  is  overcrowded, 
instead  of  improving  their  position, 
will  only  aggravate  it,  for  new  hands 
will  be  brought  in,  while  the  old  are 
idle;  and  that  when  starvation  at  last 
forces  them  sullenly  back  to  work, 
they  will  find  that  there  is  less  room 
for  them  than  ever.  The  losses  which 
they  have  themselves  incurred  in 
idleness,  and  those  which  have  fallen 
around  among  others  who  work  into 
their  hands,  and  must  be  idle  when 
they  drop  work,  are  all  represented 
to  them  in  formidable  rows  of  figures, 
from  hundreds  to  millions,  as  the 
extent  of  the  strike  may  be.  Their 
sense  of  philanthropy  and  justice  is 
appealed  to  in  demonstrations  that 
beyond  themselves  the  punishment 
they  intended  to  inflict  has  not 
fallen  on  the  great  capitalist,  who 
has  been  all  the  while  husbanding  his 
means  and  watching  his  opportunity 
for  a  judicious  use  of  them,  but  that 
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it  has  alighted  on  humble  employers, 
who  have  risen  by  sagacity  and  fru- 
gality from  their  own  grade,  or  on 
the  consumers  of  the  commodity  they 
manufacture,  who  are  almost  entirely 
of  the  working  classes. 

The  lessons  so  taught  contain,  no 
doubt,  much  good  sense,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  working 
people  in  general  should  be  better 
acquainted  than  they  are  with  the 
larger  and  practically  established 
truths  of  political  economy.  But  the 
want  of  a  knowledge  coining  closer  to 
their  own  personal  interests,  has  dis- 
abled them  from  reaching  the  border 
of  those  more  general  and  abstract 
truths,  and  the  day  of  their  calamity 
and  misery  is  by  no  means  a  good 
opportunity  for  inculcating  it,  even 
were  they  intellectually  in  a  position 
to  receive  and  acknowledge  air  ab- 
stract proposition  of  which  they  have 
ever  before  been  denying  the  truth. 
It  is  the  character  of  all  those  sciences 
and  branches -of  knowledge  which 
personally  relate  to  man  himself,  and 
the  elements  of  his  happiness  or 
misery,  that  they  are  least  capable 
of  appreciation,  in  all  their  sym- 
metry and  truth,  by  those  who  are  at 
the  moment  suffering  specimens  of 
these  qualities.  The  bankrupt  mer- 
chant who,  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
desolation,  looks  out  for  an  abject 
clerkship,  and  meets  his  accomplished 
daughters  returning  from  vain  er- 
rands to  sell  sketches  or  procure 
pupils,  is  not  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
brought  him  to  the  Gazette,  is 
fraught  with  incalculable  advantages 
to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
country  at  large.  The  tourist  picked 
up  after  a  collision,  with  a  compound 
fracture,  and  certain  undiscoverable 
internal  injuries,  is  not  easily  recon- 
ciled to  his  position  by  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Registrar-General's  re- 
turns show  the  accidents  on  railways 
to  be,  comparatively  to  the  number 
of  travellers,  a  considerable  per-cent- 
age  less  than  those  from  other  classes 
of  vehicles,  including  carts  and  wag- 
gons ;  nor  by  a  formula  which  shows 
that  the  accidents  on  the  railway 
whence  he  has  just  suffered,  are  in 
reality  some  figure  of  five  decimals 
less  than  the  average  of  accidents  on 
all  the  railways  of  the  kingdom,  taken 


collectively.  He  is  even  scarcely 
more  contented  with  his  lot,  when 
he  is  told  that  the  critical  operation 
it  is  thought  expedient  to  subject 
him  to,  is  one  of  a  character  for 
which  surgical  science  has  long  been 
on  the  watch,  impatient  of  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity  of  testing  it& 
efficiency,  and  that,  whether  the  re- 
sults be  favourable  or  fatal,  the  con- 
sequence to  the  world  must  be  highly 
valuable,  by  finally  settling  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  healing  art.  None  of 
us  like  to  be  the  corpus  vile  on  which 
the  experimentum  is  made,  and  the 
ordeal  by  no  means  tends  to  awaken 
us  to  a  sense  of  the  valuable  conse- 
quences to  the  world.  It  is  our  na- 
ture, and  we  cannot  help  it. 

"  What  is  it  to  him  who  reaps  no  harvest 

in  his  early  joys, 
Though  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat 

for  ever  like  a  boy's  ?" 

It  is,  in  fact,  from  the  very  want 
of  that  knowledge,  which  must  be  to 
each  of  them  his  own  personal  intro- 
duction to  the  wider  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  trade  and  industry,  that 
the  social  victim  of  the  union  or  the 
strike  has  suffered.  When  he  shall 
have  become  successful  and  comfort- 
able, in  virtue  of  that  humbler  per- 
sonal knowledge  which  enables  him 
to  make  the  best  of  his  strength 
and  abilities,  he  will  then  be  bet- 
ter fitted  to  learn  the  wider  laws 
which  rule  his  destinies,  and  to  pro- 
fit by  the  wisdom  they  contain.  A 
hint  to  change  ground,  and  take  up 
another  trade,  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  political  economy,  will  receive 
a  more  healthy  consideration  than  a 
hint  to  starve  in  order  that  the  un- 
varying rigidity  of  these  laws  may 
be  illustrated.  There  are  very  few 
indeed  among  us  who  have  philo- 
sophy enough  to  admire  the  beauty 
and  the  justice  of  a  general  law, 
which  promises  to  ourselves  nothing 
but  suffering  for  having  neglected,  or 
been  unable  to  see  it.  Stories  are 
told  of  gravediggers  lamenting  over 
the  evil  times  that  have  followed  on 
the  establishment  of  improved  drain- 
age, and  sighing  over  the  good  old 
days  when  business  was  rife,  and  the 
many  deaths  made  the  place  worth 
living  in.  Instances  there  are,  we 
are  told,  of  jailors  under  deep  depres- 
sion concerning  the  alarming  and 
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hitherto  unchecked  annual  decrease 
of  committals  :  those  of  a  serious 
turn  of  mind  arguing  therefrdm  that 
it  points,  along  with  other  alarming 
symptoms  of  the  times,  to  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  millennium.  Perhaps 
the  happiest  instance  on  record  of  the 
power  of  selfishness  to  identify  its 
own  interests  with  actual  goodness, 
is  in  Scott's  story  about  the  Orcadian 
boatman,  who  recalled  the  happy 
days  of  numerous  shipwrecks  and 
much  plunder,  and  observed,  that 
had  it  pleased  Providence  that  fewer 
lighthouses  had  been  built,  he  might 
have  had  new  sails  to  his  boat  this 
year. 

In  such  grotesque  instances,  that 
law  of  assimilation  which  makes  us 
identify  the  good  of  the  community 
in  whatever  furthers  our  own  per- 
sonal interests,  is  no  doubt  carica- 
tured. But  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  average  men  cannot  see  the  be- 
neficence of  laws,  whether  artificial 
or  material,  from  the  benefit  of  which 
they  are  excluded.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  laws  of  Physiology — very 
valuable  laws,  even  if  they  be  not  so 
irrefragably  established  as  their  en- 
thusiastic friends  deem  them  to  be  : 
it  is  labour  wasted  to  teach  them  to 
the  tattered  mendicant  or  the  hard- 
ened drunkard.  You  prove  the  ten- 
der susceptibility  of  the  pores  of  the 
cuticle,  and  the  mischief  of  closing 
them  with  foreign  bodies.  What 
humbug  is  all  this,  to  him  who  has 
naturalised  himself  to  existence  with- 
in an  encrusted  outer  hide  of  dirt, 
and  would  feel  wretched  by  its  re- 
moval ?  You  show  the  craving  dram- 
drinker  that  he  has  probably  already 
destroyed  the  coat  of  his  stomach, 
only  to  be  met  with  a  "  here  goes  at 
the  waistcoat ! "  Even  that  acute  dry- 
grinder  of  Sheffield  is  deaf  to  the 
demonstration  that  he  is  wilfully 
saturating  his  lungs  with  iron  dust, 
and  could  keep  them  clean  and 
healthy  by  a  few  simple  precautions. 
He  himself  is  habituated  to  a  second 
nature  stronger  than  all  teaching. 
He  is  in  for  "a  short  life  and  a 
happy ; "  and  there  is  nothing  strong 
enough  either  in  physical  or  in  ethi- 
cal philosophy  to  change  his  course. 
The  teaching  in  these  cases  is  alto- 
gether too  late.  The  training  in  the 
minor  and  simpler  good  habits  of. 


daily  life,  which  would  make  the 
men  feel  the  reality  of  the  broader 
doctrines,  has  not  been  vouchsafed 
to  them  in  their  earlier  years,  and 
no  persuasive  oratory  or  skilful  elu- 
cidation can  supply  the  want. 

And  now  for  a  snort  glance  at  the 
other  side  of  the  account ;  for  in  the 
complicated  condition  of  present  so- 
ciety every  man  keeps  a  sort  of  ac- 
count of  charge  and  discharge  with 
the  world — what  he  gets  forming  one 
side,  and  what  he  spends  the  other. 
It  is  justly  remarked  by  some  one 
that  there  are  two  classes  who  pay 
double — the  very  rich  and  the  very 
poor.  On  the  matter  of  the  wine- 
merchants'  and  milliners'  bills  of  the 
former  we  are  not  at  present  engaged, 
nor  do  they  naturally  call  up  associa- 
tions of  hardship  and  misery.  But 
the  loss  and  waste  which  infest  the 
commercial  transactions  of  the  poor 
are  a  deep  and  far-spread  social  evil, 
productive  of  cruel  hardship  and  pri- 
vation. They  arise,  of  course,  in  many 
cases,  out  of  sources  too  deep  and 
permanent  to  be  within  the  hope  of 
remedy  in  any  one  generation — too 
deep,  indeed,  to  be  probed  in  an 
article  which,  like  the  present,  deals 
only  with  the  superficial  question  of 
making  money,  and  getting  a  good 
bargain  for  it  when  it  is  made.  As 
Byron  judiciously  remarks,  "  Man  is 
an  unfortunate  devil,  and  ever  will 
be."  Vice  and  imprudence  are  no 
doubt  the  great  enemies  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  working  classes ;  but 
they  are  the  enemies  of  all  classes, 
cultivated  and  uncultivated,  and  the 
highest  scale  of  intellectual  enlight- 
enment has  not  availed  to  secure  an 
absolute  victory  over  them.  Great 
things  are  anticipated  from  popular 
instruction  in  political  economy  and 
physiology  ;  yet  men  of  great  repute 
and  authority  in  economic  science 
have  outrun  their  incomes  or  meddled 
with  rouge  et  noir,  and  the  profound- 
est  science  in  physiology  or  anatomy 
does  not  always  protect  its  owners 
from  the  wine-cup,  and  from  many 
another  infraction  of  the  laws  of 
health. 

If  the  uprooting  of  the  evil  pas- 
sions, and  their  evil  fruits,  intem- 
perance, and  improvidence,  be  too 
hard  a  task,  it  may  not  be  quite  so 
difficult  to  teach  people  how  to  know 
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a  peck  of  frosted  or  diseased  potatoes 
from  a  sound  sample  of  the  commo- 
dity, or  how  to  distinguish  felt  or 
shoddy  from  good  broadcloth.  The 
quantity  of  adulteration  in  the  work- 
man's provisions  astonishes  us  when 
we  are  told  it  by  the  chemical  adept ; 
but  no  police  organisation,  except 
that  which  is  provided  by  the  pur- 
chaser's own  senses,  can  protect  nim 
from  the  hardship.  If  the  mechanic 
knew  what  an  exhilarating  and  plea- 
surable thing  a  cup  of  good  coffee — 
not  of  coffee  and  water — is,  it  might 
prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the  dram ; 
but  he  may  pass  through  life  without 
tasting  the  genuine  thing,  unless  he 
be  committed  to  a  well-regulated 
convict  prison,  where  the  commodi- 
ties supplied  by  contract  are  exa- 
mined by  a  skilful  officer.  Dr  Has- 
sall  tells  us  that  the  composition 
called  coffee  in  the  humbler  coffee- 
shops,  consists  chiefly  of  burnt  ox- 
liver.  If  the  consumer  cannot  pro- 
tect himself  from  such  adulterations, 
we  question  if  any  sanitary  police 
can  do  it  for  him,  or  should  be  set 
to  make  the  attempt.  Such  artifi- 
cial protections  from  evils  against 
which  we  should  be  our  own  guar- 
dians, only  lead  to  fallacious  security 
and  ultimate  disappointment.  If  the 
artisan  will  have  his  gin  or  whisky, 
we  would  rather  that  he  took  even 
that  genuine,  its  strength  and  strin- 
gency consisting  in  alcohol  rather 
than  in  turpentine  and  nitric  acid. 
As  to  tobacco,  if  he  knew  anything 
about  it,  he  would  never  submit  to 
consume  the  mucilaginous  rubbish 
of  the  home  manufacturer,  which 
is  protected  by  a  duty  of  a  thou- 
sand per  cent,  against  the  purer  and 
comparatively  light  and  wholesome 
commodity  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. 

There  are  sources  of  enhancement 
in  the  commodities  they  buy,  of 
which  the  poor  seem  unconscious, 
though  one  would  think  they  are 
not  hard  to  see.  They  are  matters, 
tojbe  sure,  of  an  economic  character ; 
but  they  come  so  close  to  every  man's 
door  in  practical  life,  that  they  may 
be  known  to  him  without  his  acquir- 
ing scientific  views  on  economic  sci- 
ence. The  shape  taken  in  the  deal- 
ings of  the  humbler  classes  heaps  up 
a  great  per-centage  of  profit  and  com- 
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mission  on  the  natural  price.  Look, 
for  instance,  on  the  tally  or  club- 
ticket  system,  through  which  work- 
ing people  obtain  goods  to  be  paid  for 
in  periodical  instalments  as  they  are 
paid  their  wages.  No  doubt  the  great 
support  of  this  trade  is  that  improvi- 
dence which  makes  some  people,  in 
all  classes  of  the  community,  antici- 
pate their  income,  and  the  workmen 
who  so  deal  are  paying  the  usual 
penalty  of  their  extravagance.  But 
they  are  at  the  same  time,  by  this 
form  of  extravagance,  supporting  out 
of  their  hard  earnings  other  people 
who  are  earning  their  bread  by  un- 
productive and  even  deleterious  la- 
bour. The  tally-shop  man,  as  the 
trade  is  pursued  in  Glasgow  and 
some  other  manufacturing  towns, 
requires  an  official  organisation  to 
carry  it  out.  Scouts  are  continually 
employed  in  the  double  task  of  en- 
trapping new  victims,  and  drawing 
the  periodical  instalments  from  those 
already  secured.  The  most  costly 
and  potent  legal  proceedings  are  not 
grudged,  since  they  are  a  debt  against 
the  victim,  and  any  leniency  which 
rendered  the  collection  of  the  instal- 
ments uncertain  would  destroy  the 
trade.  Even  if  he  escape  costly  law 
proceedings,  the  purchaser  must  pay 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of 
commission  for  maintaining  the  sys- 
tem. For  example,  if  he  pay  four 
shillings  for  a  hat,  he  gets  the  worth 
of  three  shillings,  the  fourth  going  to 
remunerate  a  certain  gang  of  plun- 
derers for  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

The  temptation  of  a  small  increase 
of  wages  often  induces  the  workman 
to  pitch  bis  tent  without  a  due  con- 
sideration for  the  items  of  the  dis- 
charge side  of  the  account,  which 
would  often  counteract  the  increase 
by  an  enhancement  in  the  price  of 
necessaries,  occasioned  by  distance 
of  markets  and  other  like  causes. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  services 
for  which  the  working  people  have  a 
rooted  objection  to  parting  with  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  however 
advantageous  the  purchase  might  be 
shown  to  be.  Though  time  and  la- 
bour are  worth  money  to  them,  they 
will  spend  a  large  value  in  these 
commodities,  waiting  and  toiling  at 
the  pump,  in  preference  to  paying  a 
2  X 
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trifle  in  the  shape  of  water-rate  : 
and  observe  how  far  a  workman  will 
walk,  at  a  waste  of  valuable  time, 
rather  than  expend  a  halfpenny  on 
a  ferry  or  a  taxed  bridge. 

Dickens  remarks  somewhere,  in 
reference  to  the  traffic  in  the  shops 
of  a  sordid  suburb,  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  poverty  of  those  who 
sell  or  of  those  who  buy  is  the  more 
to  be  commiserated.  And  yet  this 
poverty  is  caused  by,  and  in  its  turn 
causes,  enormous  wastefulness.  The 
humbler  classes,  both  buyers  and 
sellers,  are  calamitously  deficient  in 
that  wisdom  of  the  serpent  which, 
whether  accompanied  or  not  by  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove,  is  neces- 
sary to  getting  one's  own  in  traffic. 
The  young  spendthrift  of  the  peer- 
age, who,  if  he  did  not  carry  his 
recklessness  into  larger  affairs,  might 
be  excused  for  overlooking  price  and 
quality  in  petty  purchases,  cannot 
have  a  more  lordly  disdain  of  higgling 
and  bargaining  than  this  class  gene- 
rally exhibit  in  buying  and  selling. 
The  profits  they  pay  to  dealers  are 
scarcely  ever  taken  into  account  by 
them.  At  the  shops  of  the  large 
tradesman,  who  turns  over  his  capi- 
tal several  times  in  a  year,  they  will 
be  served  for  a  profit  of  from  two 
to  three  per  cent,  while  the  seller 
is  making  his  fortune.  The  petty 
dealer,  who  draws  a  starving  liveli- 
hood, and  scarce  that,  from  his  busi- 
ness, sells  at  a  profit  of  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty,  sometimes  of  a  hundred  per 
cent.  The  charm  of  these  shops  is  that 
they  give  a  short  credit,  the  previous 
week's  score  being  cleared  off  by  the 
Saturday  wagea  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  this  little  accommodation 
is  in  the  end  more  calamitous  to  the 
receiver  or  to  the  giver,  who  finds 
it  insensibly  expanding,  and  getting 
beyond  what  he  can  control  or  stand. 
These  establishments  are  generally 
ephemeral,  becoming  early  exhaust- 
ed, but  uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter. 
They  arise  out-of  an  inveterate  super- 
stition among  the  humbler  classes 
— that  commerce  demands  neither 
skill  nor  industry,  and  that  the  owner 
of  a  shop  once  stocked  becomes  for 
life  a  person  in  easy  independent 
circumstances,  free  of  all  toil  and 
anxiety.  Hence,  if  a  few  pounds  be 
obtained  by  the  death  of  a  hoarding 
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relation,  or  be  even  saved  from  the 
wages  of  labour,  it  is  invested  in 
the  stock  of  a  new  concern,  to  which 
all  the  workmen  who  have  exhausted 
their  credit  at  the  old  shops  resort, 
and  get  a  week's  start  again.  After 
anxieties,  sorrows,  and  hardships,  the 
dream  of  ease  and  affluence  is  dis- 
persed, and  the  money  saved  or 
gained  is  found  to  have  Drought  no- 
thing to  its  owner  but  a  curse.  If  we 
could  obviate  such  evils  by  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  how 
great  a  blessing  would  we  bestow ! 

It  is  far  from  our  object  to  ques- 
tion, in  the  faintest  degree,  the  im- 
portance of  the  moral,  and  the  still 
higher  importance  of  the  religious, 
element  in  the  education,  whether  of 
poor  or  rich.  We  do  not  propose,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  supersede  either 
by  the  humbler  style  of  teaching  we 
are  now  advocating.  Our  views  are 
open,  we  admit,  to  the  charge  that 
they  deal  with  advantages  purely 
material,  and  appeal  to  grounds  of 
appreciation  rather  selfish  than  dis- 
interested. True  enough.  But,  poor 
fallen  creatures  as  we  are,  we  nave 
all  of  us  more  or  less  of  the  earth 
earthy  in  our  composition,  and  if  we 
overlook  this  element,  and  treat 
mankind  as  pure  saints  or  angels, 
there  will  be  some  blunder  in  the 
result 

The  odd  thing  is,  that  if  we  look  to 
the  practical  bearing  of  current  opin- 
ions in  this  matter,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  in'  the  working  classes  that  all 
that  abstract  purity  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  human  nature  at  all,  is 
expected  to  be  concentrated  ;  and  if 
it  DC  not  actually  found  there — as 
hitherto  it  certainly  has  not — then  it 
is  to  be  forced  into  that  vast  mass  by 
some  hydraulic  pressure,  guided  by 
those  who  call  themselves  the  "better 
classes."  The  working  man  is  to  be 
ceaselessly  laborious ;  ne  is  to  mode- 
rate his  appetite,  partaking  only  of 
just  as  much  simple  food  as  will  keep 
up  his  working  strength ;  he  is  not 
to  partake  of  any  stimulant  or  luxury 
whatever,  such  an  act  on  his  part 
being  a  gross  waste  and  immorality ; 
and  finafly,  he  is  to  be  contented  with 
his  lot,  abstaining  from  all  compari- 
son with  other  men's  lots,  and  thank- 
ful for  that  distribution  of  the  gifts 
of  Providence  which  makes  him  what 
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he  is.  We  do  not  by  any  means  ex- 
pect the  same  lofty  virtues  in  the 
"  better  classes."  The  literature  spe- 
cially addressed  to  them  deals  with 
a  number  of  enjoyments  and  pleasures 
which  it  does  not  denounce,  but  treats 
as  blameless  and  natural.  The  ladies 
inourworks  of  fiction  go  undenounced 
to  balls  and  pic-nics,  or  even  to  the 
theatre;  the  gentlemen  like  field- 
sports  and  good  dinners,  for  which 
they  are  not  subjected  to  solemn  re- 
buke. Nay,  men  of  matured  judg- 
ment and  worshipful  standing,  will 
offer,  without  compunction  of  con- 
science, the  result  of  their  experience 
to  guide  their  younger  brethren  in  the 
choice  of  their  wines  or  their  cigars ; 
and  instances  have  been  known  where 
respectable  old  gentlemen,  conspicu- 
ous in  the  lists  of  many  benevolent 
and  religious  societies,  have  imparted 
to  their  younger  friends  the  important 
truth  that,  in  the  end,  a  little  brandy- 
and- water  after  dinner  suits  a  man's 
constitution  better  than  champagne 
or  claret. 

Then  as  to  that  virtue  of  contented- 
ness  with  their  lot,  it  is  a  thing  which 
the  upper  classes  are  never  seriously 
taught,  though  they  may  detect  a 
well-turned  period  about  it  in  an 
occasional  sermon.  The  plots  of  all 
works  of  fiction,  and  the  precepts  of 
all  books  dealing  with  the  objects  of 
life,  tend  to  encourage  ambition  and 
a  straining  after  promotion.  Books 
are  dedicated  to  the  task  of  teaching 
young  men  how  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  and  the  authors  of  them  feel 
under  no  reproach  as  teachers  of 
egotism  and  selfishness — on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  apt  to  think  that  in 
teaching  people  how  to  benefit  them- 
selves, they  are  teaching  them  how 
to  confer  a  benefit  on  the  community 
at  large. 

The  working  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  told  day  by  day,  through 
pamphlets  and  lectures — if  not  more 
emphatically  by  some  interfering  and 
tyrannical  law — that  he  must  never 
here,  or  on  any  occasion,  seek  after 
the  gratification  of  his  appetites  ;  and 
if  the  monotony  of  these  week-day 
exhortations  by  worldly  men  devoted 
to  social  regeneration,  is  varied  by 
the  tenor  of  the  Sunday  sermon, 
any  grain  of  practical  advice  which 
he  will  be  able  to  derive  from  it, 


will  probably  be  in  the  shape  of 
an  admonition  to  beware  of  world- 
liness.  Celebrated  statists  have 
proved  before  learned  convocations, 
that  the  working  classes,  by  their 
indulgences,  impose  a  yearly  tax 
upon  themselves  and  the  commu- 
nity of  we  forget  how  many  mil- 
lions— as  if  other  people  also  did  not 
indulge  in  expensive  luxuries  which 
they  could  sustain  life  without,  and 
as  if  that  perfect  kind  of  human  being 
had  ever  yet  been  discovered,  who 
will  go  through  the  arid  daily  labours 
of  life  with  the  meekness  and  steadi- 
ness of  the  costermonger's  donkey, 
claiming  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
ward extended  to  that  meritorious 
animal,  the  smallest  amount  of  the 
roost  sordid  food  necessary  to  keep 
him  in  life  and  drudging  condition. 
If  ever  there  was  a  thorough  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  typified  in  muzzling 
the  ox  which  treadeth  out  the  corn, 
surely  this  is  it.  For  what  do  we 
all,  high  and  low  among  us,  toil, 
and  hope,  and  wait,  but  for  those 
things  which  are  to  us  enjoyments 
and  rewards  of  labour  ?  and  if  these 
are  to  be  cut  off,  where  are  the 
inducements  to  exertion  1  Make  out 
that  all  the  money  spent  by  the 
workman  on  his  enjoyments  is  an 
illegitimate  expenditure — a  tax,  a 
forfeiture  which  he  voluntarily  sub- 
jects himself  to,  and  might  avoid — 
where  will  be  the  inducement  to  his 
working  at  all  ?  In  fact,  it  is  the 
best  guarantee  for  vigour,  industry, 
and  acuteness  among  working  men, 
that  they  have  wants  —  luxurious 
wants,  if  you  please — which  they  are 
determined  to  find  the  means  of  gra- 
tifying. Take  a  people  with  meagre 
desires  and  a  very  humble  apprecia- 
tion of  enjoyment — you  may  be  sure 
you  have  also  found  a  people  feeble, 
lazy,  filthy,  and  prostrate,  heartless 
and  false. 

True— many  of  our  workpeople 
are,  God  knows,  sufficiently  injudi- 
cious, if  not  worse,  in  the  method 
of  their  enjoyments,  the  elements  of 
which  they  consist,  and  the  extent 
to  which  these  are  used.  But  be- 
cause their  coarser  natures  impel 
them  to  be  more  sensual  than  better 
educated  people,  we  will  not  mend 
matters  by  saying  that  they  are  to 
mortify  their  appetites  altogether, 
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and  become  more  abstractly  pure  even 
than  their  betters.  Let  us  not  pitch 
the  virtues  we  demand  of  them  at  too 
high  an  estimate.  Let  us  descend  to 
something  near  the  same  level  with 
their  natural  propensities,  in  seeking 
a  remedy  for  their  excesses.  Perhaps 
we  may  find  it  even  in  close  associa- 
tion with  that  mammon  and  worldli- 
ness  which  they  are  exhorted  by  their 
spiritual  guides  to  cast  aside.  There 
is,  for  mere  human  purposes,  no  such 
beneficent  quality  in  the  workman's 
home  as  that  which  is  so  odious  when 
we  meet  with  it  in  the  homes  of 
wealth — a  love  of  money,  exemplified 
in  the  practice  of  saving.  Without 
coinciding  in  the  views  of  a  paradoxi- 
cal friend,  who  says  he  nas  often 
thought  of  establishing  a  chaplaincy 
for  inculcating  a  love  of  mammon 
among  the  working-classes — so  con- 
vinced is  he  that  it  is  the  quality  they 
most  need — we  may  yet  venture  to 
doubt  whether  frugality  and  fore- 
thought—the savings-bank  and  the 
investment  society — represent  among 
the  working-classes  that  mammon- 
worship,  which  we  are  taught  to 
deem  inconsistent  with  the  worship 
of  the  Eternal.  Nay.  we  incline 
to  think  that  the  pandering  to  the 
immediate  appetites  may  be  much 
more  of  mammon  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  denounced  as  a  base  and  selfish 
object  of  pursuit,  than  a  saving  from 
the  customary  tribute  to  the  gin-shop 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  children 
to  school,  or  even  for  the  more  speci- 
fically personal  object  of  spending  the 
close  of  life  in  humble  independence, 
undishonoured  by  the  workhouse. 


In  short,  we  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  effectual  counteractions  of 
enfeebling  and  tantalising  indulgence 
among  the  working  population  would 
be  found  in  an  infusion  of  those  very 
propensities  which  we  chide  as  worla- 
liness,  when  they  appear  among  the 
rich — a  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  money,  and  a  desire, 
by  its  means,  to  acquire  and  hold  a 
good  social  position.  It  is  a  solid, 
however  equable  counterpoise,  to  the 
present  miseries  of  vicious  excess,  and 
to  the  future  slavery  and  degradation 
which  want  and  disease  entail  upon 
the  workman.  In  fact,  the  tirades 
which  he  hears  against  mammon- 
worship  are  all  of  a  general  and  in- 
definite tenor — no  honest  man  in  his 
senses,  lay  or  clerical,  ever  exhorts 
the  working-man  to  live  for  the  pre- 
sent and  disdain  the  future.  There 
is  but  one  instance,  and  that  a  signal 
and  suggestive  one,  in  which  we  ever 
found  frugality  denounced  as  a  vice. 
Louis  Blanc,  in  his  History  of  France 
during  the  Reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
mentions  as  one  of  the  alarming 
symptoms  of  the  time  that  the  work- 
ing-classes of  Paris  were  parting  with 
their  old  disinterested  recklessness — 
were  becoming  provident  and  selfish, 
saving  money,  and  actually  investing 
it  in  the  savings-banks !  The  pros- 
pect was  alarming  to  one  whose  pro- 
jects were  directed  to  depriving  them 
of  all  individual  self-management, 
and  governing  them  by  absolute  phi- 
losophical rules,  as  if  they  were  inert 
matter,  subject  to  the  laws  of  dyna- 
mics and  hydraulics. 
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NIGHT. 

0  THE  beautiful  strange  visions  seen  within  the  silent  night ! 
Then  when  heavy  eyelids  weigh  on  heavy  eyes  that  hate  the  light, 
When  the  careworn  spirit,  resting  from  the  penance  and  the  pain, 
Sees  in  dreams  long- vanished  Edens  rich  with  love  and  life  again. 

Then  dark  thoughts  no  more  molest  us :  dull  and  leaden-hearted  men, 
Cruel  in  their  lust  of  riches,  make  not  breath  seem  bitter  then. 
Doubt  casts  not  its  poisonous  shadow.    Slow  despairs,  that  rankle  deep, 
Pass  away,  as  if  for  ever,  exiled  from  the  land  of  sleep. 

Then  once  more  we  see  the  faces  that  are  laid  beneath  the  mould ; 
Then  we  hear  sweet-meaning  voices — voices  that  we  loved  of  old  ; 
Then  the  stainless  life  returneth  laughing  through  the  merry  hours 
On  the  ancient  paths  of  childhood,  sown  around  with  starry  flowers. 

Who  would  lose  the  dear  illusion — who  would  wish  to  feel  it  less, 
Though  it  make  the  radiant  morning  thick  with  blight  and  barrenness  ? 
Let  the  weary  waking  hours,  forlorn  of  hope,  creep  slowly  on, 
So  on  slumber's  couch  we  borrow  joy aunce  from  the  summers  gone. 

0  Sleep,  dear  to  all,  then  dearest  when  strong  sorrow  bows  us  down, 
Charming  care  with  golden  hours,  and  smoothing  out  the  furrowed  frown ; 
Thou  that  blottest  from  existence  half  the  fever  and  the  fear — 
Come,  kind  minister  of  healing,  come,  for  thou  art  needed  here. 

Come,  as  yesternight  thou  earnest.    I  had  deemed  that  nevermore, 
Save  to  grief,  my  darkened  spirit  should  unlock  its  sealed  door ; 
For  within  my  breast  I  shuddered,  shadowing  forth  the  things  unseen, 
And  the  Past,  save  in  its  sorrow,  seemed  as  it  had  never  been. 

For  I  thought  on  wasted  life — I  saw  a  future  fearful  hour, 
Dread  misgivings,  formless  terrors,  evil  sights  of  evil  power, 
When  the  clock  ticks  slow,  the  minutes  linger  in  their  sullen  flight, 
And  the  ghastly  day's  oppression  is  but  trebled  in  the  night. 

When  no  more  the  shattered  senses  round  the  throne  of  reason  dwell, 
Thinking  every  sight  a  spectre,  every  sound  a  passing  bell ; 
;  When  the  mortal  desolation  falleth  on  the  soul  like  rain, 
And  the  wild  hell-phantoms  dance  and  revel  in  the  burning  brain. 

Now  the  months  and  years  of  old,  far  from  the  outer  feud  and  strife, 
Lay  before  me  like  a  picture  breathing  with  the  breath  of  life ; 
And  I  saw  my  early  home,  as  when  it  was  a  home  to  me, 
In  a  happy  land,  and  fairer  than  bright  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
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There  it  stood — the  self-same  village — even  as  in  hours  of  old, 
When  the  stately  sun  descending  dipt  the  dazzling  panes  in  gold  ; 
And  methought  for  many  an  hour,  yea  many  a  peaceful  day  and  night, 
All  that  space  of  earth  was  steeped  in  one  delicious  faery  light. 

And  I  marvelled  not,  though  round  me  clustering  life  and  beauty  grew 
In  the  paradisal  stillness  visited  by  forms  I  knew  ; 
Yet  there  were,  beyond  all  others,  features  that  I  loved  to  trace — 
Ah !  too  truly  I  remember — for  it  was  my  mother's  face. 

'Twas  no  wonder  that  I  knew  thee,  as  thy  kind  eyes  turned  to  mine, 
Happy  in  my  happiness,  while  I  was  thinking  not  of  thine  ; 
And  I  heard  thy  silver  accents  sweeter  than  all  music  flow — 
Ah  me,  but  the  lapse  of  summers  changes  many  things  below  ! 

"  Mother,  we  will  dwell  together  evermore,"  I  seemed  to  say, 

(i  Far  from  hence  life's  wheels  are  whirling ;  scarce  an  echo  comes  this  way^ 

"  Here  an  uneventful  rest  shall  fold  us  in  a  dream  of  peace, 

"  Here  our  love  through  silent  seasons  grow  with  infinite  increase." 

But  I  woke — as  one  who,  coming  from  far  lands  beyond  the  wave, 
Finds  not  any  face  of  welcome— all  he  loved  are  in  the  grave. 
Scarce  the  ancient  house  remaineth,  bartered  for  a  stranger's  gold ; — 
Foreign  fires  upon  the  hearth,  whose  very  flame  is  deathly  cold ! 

Surely  'twas  some  evil  angel  woke  me  ere  the  dawn  began — 
Fiend,  who  could  have  heart  to  break  the  slumbers  of  a  wretched  man  ! 
Time  enough  grief's  drooping  banners  once  more  to  behold  unfurled, 
When  the  warm  imperial  sunlight  widens  through  a  weeping  world ! 

Breathing  soon  a  finer  sorrow,  I,  who  had  not  wept  for  years, 
As  I  pondered  on  the  vision  felt  my  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears ; 
And  I  know  that  never,  never,  while  Time  wings  his  weary  flight, 
From  my  heart  of  hearts  shall  perish  the  remembrance  of  that  night. 

God  be  thanked  that  thy  sweet  phantom  swept  across  my  dreary  way, 
Lighting  up  thine  own  dear  footprints  lest  thy  child  should  turn  astray. 
Now  for  me,  like  loving  sisters,  Hope  and  Memory  embrace, 
Each  alike  henceforward  living  in  the  sunshine  of  thy  face. 

Let  me  pass  in  some  sweet  vision  of  the  seasons  long  gone  by ! 
Some  stray  touch  of  dreamy  fancy  haunt  me  slumbering  ere  I  die ! 
Kindred  hands  of  welcome  lead  me  to  the  country  far  away, 
Where  the  spirit  never  needeth  interchange  of  Night  and  Day ! 

P.  S.  WOESLEY. 
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NEVER  say  that  good  is  waning, 

Virtue  falling  from  the  van ;  ' 
Nor  in  saddened  strains  complaining, 

Preach  the  thanklessness  of  man. 

If  some  profitless  self-seeker 

Win  much  praise  and  public  gold, 
Not  for  this  thy  work  be  weaker, 

Not  for  this  thy  courage  cold. 

Whoso  in  life's  task  hath  taken 

Glory  for  a  worthy  goal, 
Hath  for  a  light  dream  forsaken 

True  magnificence  of  soul. 

Think  it  then  nor  shame  nor  pity 

That  no-  crowds  applaud  thy  name ; 
Strive  on — save  the  leaguered  city, 

Though  another  reap  the  fame. 

If  thy  prowess  hath  not  found  thee 

Meed  of  honour  in  the  state, 
Think  of  many  a  martyr  round  thee 

Daily  doing  something  great. 

So  thy  people  reap  the  harvest, 

Little  recks  who  cast  the  seed ; 
Guerdon,  high  as  thou  deservest, 

Dwells  in  thy  own  holy  deed. 

P.  S.  WOBSLEY. 


MILTON. 

GOD  gave  to  thee  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell, 

With  power  to  bring  their  secret  things  to  light. 

His  hands  upbore  thee  in  thy  fiery  flight. 

He  who  inspired  the  seers  of  Israel 

Fashioned  thy  tongue  to  speak  the  unspeakable ; 

So  that  for  ever  with  the  sons  of  men 

Thy  sacred  sentences  shall  deeply  dwell, 

Graven  and  grafted  with  an  iron  pen, 

As  of  a  ruler  by  the  might  of  mind. 

As  Zion  standeth  with  her  crown  of  hills, 

So  thou,  above  Earth's  storms  and  wasting  wind, 

Art  crowned  of  God.    His  is  the  thought  that  fills 

Thy  utterance.    His  own  breath  thy  being  doth  move. 

I  tremble  and  bow  down — I  feel  and  love. 

P.  S.  WOESLEY. 
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CAPTAIN  SPEKES  ADVENTURES  IN  SOMALI  LAND. — PART  II. 


WE  remained  here  three  days, 
sending  the  things  I  had  brought  in 
relays  across  the  mountain,  and  in 
fetching  up  the  rear  ones.  The 
Sultan  could  not  lose  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  by  my  detention  to 
again  come  and  beg  for  presents,  and 
I  gave  him  a  razor  to  shave  his  head 
with,  and  make  a  clean  Mussulman 
of  him.  On  finding  he  could  get 
nothing  further  from  me  gratis,  ne 
demanded  that  a  cloth  should  be 
paid  to  the  man  whom  my  camel- 
drivers  had  robbed  of  the  goat  at 
Adhai,  and,  before  retiring,  wished 
me  urgently  to  take  a  letter  for 
him  to  Aden,  petitioning  the  English 
to  allow  him  to  form  an  expedition 
by  sea,  and  take  retribution  on  the 
Musa  Abokr  at  Heis,  who  had  re- 
cently killed  one  of  his  subjects. 

4th  December  1854. — At  dawn  of 
day  the  last  of  the  camels  was  loaded, 
and  we  set  out  to  clamber  up  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain-range,  and  de- 
scend on  the  other  side  to  the  first 
watering-place  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  It  was  a  double  march, 
and  a  very  stiff  one  for  the  camels. 
Directly  in  our  front  lay  an  easy, 
flattish  ground,  with  moderate  un- 
dulations, densely  wooded  with  such 
trees  as  I  had  already  seen;  but 
beyond  it,  about  three  miles  from 
camp,  the  face  of  the  mountain-top, 
towering  to  a  great  height,  stood 
frowning  over  us  like  a  huge  bluff 
wall,  which  at  first  sight  it  appeared 
quite  impossible  any  camel  could 
surmount.  At  9  A.  M.  we  reached 
this  steep,  and  commenced  the  stiff- 
est  and  last  ascent  up  a  winding, 
narrow  goat-path,  having  sharp 
turns  at  the  extremity  of  every  zig- 
zag, and  with  huge  projecting  stones, 
which  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
passage  of  the  camels'  bodies.  In- 
deed, it  was  very  marvellous,  with 
their  long  spindle-shanks  and  great 
splay  feet,  and  the  awkward  boxes 
on  their  backs,  striking  constantly 
against  every  little  projection  in  the 
hill,  that  they  did  not  tumble  head- 
long over  the  pathway  ;  for  many 
times,  at  the  corners,  they  fell  upon 
their  chests,  with  their  hind -legs 


dangling  over  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
were  only  pulled  into  the  path  again 
by  the  combined  exertions  of  all  the 
men.  Like  Tibet  ponies,  when  they 
felt  their  bodies  slipping  helplessly 
over  the  precipices — down  which, 
had  they  fallen,  they  would  have  met 
instantaneous  and  certain  death — 
they  invariably  seized  hold  of  any- 
thing and  everything  with  their  teeth 
to  save  their  equilibrium.  The  as- 
cent was  at  length  completed  after 
an  infinity  of  trouble,  and  our  view 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain  repaid 
me  fully  for  everything  of  the  past. 
It  was  a  glorious  place  !  In  one 
glance  round  I  had  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  all  the  country  I  was  now 
destined  to  travel  over,  and  what  I 
had  already  gone  over.  The  pass 
was  called  Yafir,  and,  by  the  boiling 
thermometer,  showed  an  altitude  of 
6704  feet.  It  was  almost  the  highest 
point  on  this  range.  From  a  cedar 
tree  I  cooked  my  breakfast  under,  on 
facing  to  the  north,  I  saw  at  once  the 
vast  waters  of  the  Gulf,  all  smooth 
and  glassy  as  a  mill-pond,  the  village 
of  Bunder  Goree,  and  the  two  bug- 
galoes  lying  in  its  anchorage-ground, 
like  little  dots  of  nut-shells,  immedi- 
ately below  the  steep  face  of  the 
mountain  ;  so  deep  and  perpendicu- 
lar was  it,  that  it  had  almost  the 
effect  of  looking  down  a  vast  preci- 
pice. But  how  different  was  the 
view  on  turning  to  the  south  !  In- 
stead of  seeing  this  enormous  gran- 
deur— a  deep  rugged  hill,  green  and 
fresh  in  verdure,  with  the  sea,  like  a 
large  lake  below — it  was  tame  in 
the  extreme ;  the  land  dropped  gently 
to  scarcely  more  than  half  its  depth, 
with  barely  a  tree  visible  on  its 
surface ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
stretched  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  was  a  howling,  blank-looking 
desert,  all  hot  and  arid,  and  very 
wretched  to  look  upon.  It  was  the 
more  disappointing,  as  the  Somalis 
had  pictured  this  to  me  as  a  land  of 
promise,  literally  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  where,  they  said,  I  should 
see  boundless  prairies  of  grass,  large 
roomy  trees,  beautiful  valleys  with 
deep  brooks  running  down  them,  and 
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cattle,  wild  animals,  and  bees  in 
abundance.  Perhaps  this  was  true 
to  them,  who  had  seen  nothing  finer 
in  creation  ;  who  thought  ponies  fine 
horses,  a  few  weeds  grass,  and  a  puny 
little  brook  a  fine  large  stream.  At 
noon  we  reloaded,  and  proceeded  to 
join  the  camels  and  men  sent  forward 
on  the  previous  day.  The  track  first 
led  us  a  mile  or  two  across  the  hill- 
top, where  I  remarked  several  heaps 
of  stones  piled  up,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  those  monuments  the 
Tibet  Tartars  erect  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  Lahma  saints.  These, 
the  Somalis  said,  were  left  here  by 
their  predecessors,  and,  they  thought, 
were  Christian  tombs.  Once  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  we  descended 
the  slopes  on  the  south,  which  fell 
gently  in  terraces,  and  travelled 
until  dark,  when  we  reached  a  deep 
nullah,  here  called  Miikur,  in  which 
we  found  our  vanguard  safely  en- 
camped in  a  strong  ring-fence  of 
thorn  bushes.  The  distance  accom- 
plished was  seventeen  miles ;  the 
altitude  of  place  3660  feet.  The  two 
following  days  (5th  and  6th)  we 
halted  to  rest  the  cattle,  whilst  I 
went  shooting  and  collecting.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  gazelles  and 
antelopes,  some  bustard,  many  flori- 
kan  and  partridges,  as  well  as  other 
very  interesting  birds  and  reptiles. 
These  were  mostly  found  in  ravines 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  or  amongst 
acacia  and  jujube  trees,  with  patches 
of  heather  in  places.  We  now  held 
durbar,*  to  consult  on  the  plan  of 
proceeding.  It  was  obviously  im- 
possible to  march  across  the  plateau 
directly  upon  the  southern  Dulba- 
hantas,  as  there  was  not  a  blade  of 
grass  to  be  seen  nor  any  water  on 
the  way  beyond  the  first  ten  miles 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills.  To  go  to 
Berbera,  then,  I  must  perforce  pass 
through  the  territories  of  the  north- 
ern Dulbahantas ;  and  this  was  fixed 
upon ;  but  hearing  of  some  ancient 
Christian  ruins  (left  by  Sultan  Kin), 
only  a  day's  march  to  the  south- 
eastward, I  resolved  to  see  them  first,, 
and  on  the  7th  made  a  move  five 
miles  in  that  direction  to  a  kraal, 
called  Karrah,  where  we  found  a  deep 
pool  of  stagnant  water. 


8th. — My  kit  was  now  so  much 
diminished,  we  all  marched  together 
down  a  broad  shallow  valley  south- 
eastward, in  which  meandered  a  nul- 
lah, called  Rhut-Tug,  the  first  wady 
I  came  upon  in  Nogal.  The  distance 
accomplished  was  eight  miles  when 
we  put  up  in  the  kraal  of  Rhut ;  for, 
as  I  have  said  before,  there  were  no 
villages  or  permanent  habitations  in 
the  interior  of  the  Nogal  country.  All 
the  little  wooding  there  is,  is  found 
in  depressions  like  this,  near  the  base 
of  hill  ranges,  where  water  is  moder- 
ately near  the  surface,  and  the  trees 
are  sheltered  from  the  winds  that 
blow  over  the  higher  grounds  of  the 
general  plateau.  Rhut  is  the  most 
favoured  spot  in  the  Warsingalis'  do- 
minions, and  had  been  loudly  lauded 
by  my  followers ;  but  all  I  could  find 
were  a  few  trees  larger  than  the  ordi- 
nary acacias,  a  symptom  of  grass 
having  grown  there  in  more  favoured 
times,  when  rain  had  fallen,  a  few 
puddles  of  water  in  the  bed  of  the 
nullah,  and  one  flock  of  sheep  to  keep 
the  place  alive.  Gazelles  were  nume- 
rous, and  many  small  birds  in  gaudy 
plumage  flitted  about  the  trees, 
amongst  which  the  most  beautiful 
was  the  Lamprotornis  superba,  a 
kind  of  Maina,  called  by  the  Somal 
Lhimber-load  (the  cow-bird),  because 
it  follows  after  cows  to  feed. 

9th. — Halt.  Kin's  City,  or  rather 
ruins  of,  I  was  told,  lay  to  the  north- 
ward of  my  camp,  in  the  direction  of 
the  hills,  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  so  I  proceeded  at  once  to  see 
it,  hoping  by  this  means  I  should  be 
able  to  advance  westward  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  After  an  hour's  walk, 
I  came  upon  those  remains  of  which 
I  had  heard  so  much  at  first  on  land- 
ing in  the  country,  as  indicative  of 
the  great  advancement^  architectu- 
ral art  of  Kin's  Christian  legion  over 
the  now  occupying  Somal ;  but  I  was 
as  much  disappointed  in  this  matter 
as  in  all  others  of  Somali  fabrication. 
There  were  five  objects  of  attraction 
here  : — 1.  The  ruins  of  a  (said  to  be) 
Christian  church ;  2.  The  site  and  re- 
mains of  a  village  ;  3.  A  hole  in  the 
ground,  denoting  a  lime-kiln  ;  4.  A 
cemetery ;  and,  5.  The  ground-lines  of 
a  fort.  This  certainly  showed  a  degree 
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of  advancement  beyond  what  the  So- 
malia now  enjoy,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  no  buildings  in  the  interior, 
though  that  does  not  say  much  for  the 
ancients.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  an 
oblong  square  48  by  27  feet,  its  length 
lying  N.E.  and  S.W..  whilst  its 
breadth  was  directed  N.W.  and  S.E., 
which  latter  may  be  considered  its 
front  and  rear.  In  the  centre  of  the 
N.W.  wall  there  was  a  niche,  which, 
evidently,  if  built  by  Christians,  was 
intended  to  point  to  Jerusalem  ;  and 
this  might  have  been  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  its  having  been  a  Christian 
house  of  worship,  and  consequently 
of  great  antiquity,  did  it  not  unfortu- 
nately point  likewise  in  the  direction 
of  Mecca,  to  which  place  all  Moham- 
medans turn  when  saying  their  pray- 
ers. Again,  I  entertained  some  sus- 
picion that  the  walls,  which  were  in 
some  parts  ten  feet  high,  had  not 
sufficient  decay  to  warrant  their  be- 
ing four  and  a  half  or  more  centuries 
old.  But  one  thing  was  remarkable 
at  this  present  time — there  were  no 
springs  or  any  water  nearer  than  my 
encamping  place,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case  when  this  place 
was  occupied,  and  denotes  a  certain 
amount  of  antiquity,  without  any 
doubt.  The  walls  of  the  church  were 
composed  of  limestone  rocks,  cement- 
ed together  with  a  very  pure  white 
lime. 

The  entrance  fronted  the  niche, 
and  was  led  up  to  by  a  street  of  round 
pebbles,  protected  on  each  side  by 
semicircular  loosely  thrpwn-up  stone 
walls.  There  was  nothing  left  of  the 
village  but  its  foundation  outlines, 
which  at  once  showed  simplicity  of 
construction,  as  well  as  economy  of 
labour  in  building.  It  lay  about  50 
yards  to  the  east  of  the  church.  One 
straight  wall  ran  down  the  centre, 
from  which,  as  supports,  ran  out  a 
number  of  lateral  chambers  lying  at 
right  angles  to  it. 

To  the  northward  of  the  church 
was  the  cemetery,  in  which,  strange 
to  say,  if  the  Somalis  believe  their 
own  story,  they  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time  bury  their  dead,  and  erect 
crosses  at  the  head  of  the  tombs,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  Christians  do. 
The  kiln  was  an  artless  hole  in  the 
ground,  in  which  there  was  a  large 
collection  of  cinders  and  other  debris 


not  worth  mentioning.  Lastly,  the 
fort,  or  rather  remains  of  what  the 
Somalis  said  had  been  one,  was  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
village,  and  about  70  yards  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  church.  Now,  having 
completed  my  investigations  of  the 
ruins,  I  returned  to  camp,  where 
I  was  met  by  the  Abban,  looking 
as  sulky  as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head, 
and  frowning  diabolically.  He  had 
been  brooding  over  my  late  censures, 
and  reflecting  on  the  consequences 
his  bad  conduct  would  finally  have 
upon  him,  if  he  could  not  obtain 
a  pardon  from  me.  And  should  he 
not  be  able  to  elicit  it  by  fair 
means,  he  thought  at  any  rate  he 
would  extract  it  by  foul,  then  and 
there,  without  condition  or  any  clause 
whatever.  This  was  preposterous. 
I  frankly  told  him  exactly  what  I 
thought  of  him,  saying  I  could  not  for- 
get what  had  happened ;  that  he  had 
abused  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
the  English,  and  I  was  bound  in  duty 
to  report  the  whole  matter  in  every 
detail  to  the  Government ;  but  should 
he  discontinue  his  evil  way,  and  take 
me  safely  to  my  journey's  end,  I 
would  promise  him  a  full  pardon  as 
soon  as  ever  I  arrived  at  Berbera. 
This  would  not  answer  his  purpose — 
bygones  must  be  bygones  without 
any  condition  whatever,  and  he  went 
to  his  bed  as  wrathful  as  he  rose. 

10th. — I  rose  early  and  ordered  the 
men  to  load,  but  not  a  soul  would 
Btir.  The  Abban  had  ordered  other- 
wise, and  they  all  preferred  to  stick, 
like  brother  villains,  to  him.  And 
then  began  a  battle-royal ;  as  obsti- 
nately as  I  insisted,  so  obstinately 
did  he  persist;  then,  to  show  his 
superior  authority,  and  thinking  to 
touch  me  on  a  tender  point,  forbade 
my  shooting  any  more.  This  was  too 
much  for  my  now  heated  blood  to 
stand,  so  I  immediately  killed  a  par- 
tridge running  on  the  ground  before 
his  face.  Seeing  this,  he  wheeled 
about,  prepared  his  pony,  and,  mount- 
ing it,  with  his  arms,  said  to  the 
people  standing  by  that  he  would  kill 
me  if  I  dared  shoot  again.  I  was  all 
this  while  standing  prepared  to  shoot 
again,  without  understanding  a  word 
of  what  was  said,  when  the  inter- 
preter rushed  towards  me  pale  and 
trembling,  and  implored  me  not  to 
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shoot,  but  to  arrange  matters  quietly. 
He  would  not  tell  me,  however,  what 
had  occasioned  the  great  anxiety  his 
excited  manner  showed.  I  of  course 
was  agreeable  at  any  time  to  do  any- 
thing I  could  to  help  me  on  the  jour- 
ney, and  again  stated  the  terms  on 
which  I  would  grant  the  man  a  par- 
don. At  this  juncture,  Hassan,  the 
Sultan's  brother,  came  and  interceded 
between  us.  I  told  him  everything 
that  had  happened,  how  the  Ab- 
ban  had  even  superseded  the  Sultan's 
order,  by  forbidding  me  to  do  what 
I  wished  in  his  country,  and  again 
begged  him  to  be  my  Abban  in  Sa- 
mater's  stead.  This  he  said  he  could 
not  do,  but  gave  Samater  a  wigging, 
and  desired  me  to  go  and  shoot  any- 
where I  liked.  Thus  ended  this 
valuable  day. 

llth. — Last  night  I  shot  a  female 
hyena  (here  called  Durwa)  in  the  act 
of  robbing.  These  tiresome  brutes 
prowl  about  at  night,  and  pick  up 
anything  they  can  find.  Their  ap- 
proach is  always  indicated  by  a  whin- 
ing sound,  which  had  prepared  me 
on  this  occasion.  She  was  caught  in 
the  act  of  stealing  away  some  lea- 
ther thongs.  The  specimen  was  a 
fine  one,  but  until  dissected  I  could 
not,  from  her  hermaphrodital  form, 
determine  which  sex  it  was  that  I 
had  killed.  We  now  prepared  for 
the  march  westward,  when  Hassan 
said  he  would  go  back  to  near  the 
Mijjerthaine  frontier,  where  rain  had 
lately  fallen,  and  all  the  Warsingalis 
had  migrated  with  their  cattle,  to 
fetch  some  ponies,  which  he  would 
bring  to  me  in  a  few  days,  even  be- 
fore I  could  arrive  at  the  Dulbahan- 
tas'  frontier,  and  begged  a  gun  at 
parting,  as  payment  for  his  settle- 
ment of  the  Abban  question,  and  as 
an  earnest  that  he  would  bring  the 
five  ponies  which  I  wanted.  We 
then  got  under  way,  and  travelled 
westward,  bidding  Rhut-Tug  adieu, 
but  every  one  was  stiff  and  formal. 
Sajnater  had  not  confessed  contri- 
tion, and  I  had  not  committed  my- 
self to  saying  that  I  would  hush  the 
matter  up,  assuring  him  that  in 
duty  bound  I  could  not,  though  I 
promised  a  pardon  as  before.  After 
travelling  a  little  way,  we  emerged 
from  the  low  land  of  the  valley,  and 
ascended  a  higher  track  to  the  nor- 


mal level  of  the  plateau,  which,  as  I 
have  said  before,  was  all  bleak  and 
barren,  with  scarcely  a  tree  growing 
on  it,  and  very  stony.  Here  I  saw 
a  large  troop  of  ostriches  and  num- 
berless gazelles  stalking  away  out  of 
the  line  of  the  caravan's  march.  My 
men  were  all  highly  anxious  I  should 
shoot  them,  but  I  would  not,  to  try 
what  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
Abban,  saying,  sport  was  of  second- 
ary importance  to  me,  and  I  now 
only  wished  to  finish  the  journey 
quickly.  By  his  detentions  I  had 
lost  so  much  time,  I  despaired  of 
reaching  Berbera  agreeably  with  my 
instructions,  and,  moreover,  he  had 
not  begged  my  pardon,  from  which  I 
doubted  his  intention  to  serve  me 
faithfully.  This  caused  a  halt.  Sa- 
mater and  all  the  men  alike  said,. 
"  Of  what  good  is  your  coming  here, 
if  you  do  not  enjoy  yourself?  We 
all  came  on  this  journey  to  reap  ad- 
vantages from  serving  you,  and  now 
if  you  don't  shoot,  what  may  we  ex- 
pect 1 "  I  said,  prove  to  me  that  I 
shall  not  be  thwarted  again,  and  I 
will  even  shoot  or  do  anything  to 
create  good-will.  Then  appointing 
three  men  as  Samater's  advisers  to 
hold  him  in  restraint  in  case  any 
wrong-headedness  on  his  part  should 
get  the  mastery  of  him,  I  begged  they 
would  proceed.  This  proved  suc- 
cessful for  the  time.  Samater  wrote  me 
a  letter,  stating  his  intentions  of  ab- 
ject servitude,  and  ratified  it  by  pre- 
senting his  spear  and  shield,  through 
the  hands  of  the  interpreter,  for  me 
to  return  it  to  him  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  I  would  henceforth  forgive 
him,  and  we  again  proceeded  on  the 
journey.  After  travelling  ten  miles 
without  seeing  a  single  habitation  or 
human  being  of  any  sort,  we  arrived 
at  a  nullah,  in  which  there  were 
several  pools  of  bitter  spring-water, 
and  some  Egyptian  geese  swimming 
on  them.  This  place  was  called  Bar- 
ham.  On  the  right  or  northern  side 
of  the  line  of  our  march  was  the  hill- 
range,  about  ten  miles  distant,  at  the 
foot  of  which,  in  the  beds  of  small 
ravines,  grew  some  belts  of  the  jujube 
tree  and  hardy  acacias ;  but  to  the 
south  the  land  was  all  sterile,  and 
stretched  away  in  a  succession  of  lit- 
tle flat  plains,  circumscribed  by  bosses 
or  hillocks  of  pure  white  limestone 
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rock,  which  appeared  standing  unaf- 
fected by  the  weathering  which  had 
worn  down  the  plains  that  were 
lying  between  them.  Again  these 
plains  sunk  in  gentle  gradation  to 
their  centres,  where  nullahs,  like  the 
one  I  was  encamped  upon,  drained 
the  land  and  refuse  debris  to  the 
south  and  eastward,  possibly  to  join 
eventually  the  Rhut-Tug. 

\-2th. — At  9  A.M.  we  were  again 
in  motion  on  our  westward  course, 
rising  by  a  gentle  incline  to  about 
half-way  between  Rhut-Tug  and  a 
second  Wady  Nogal  farther  on,  called 
Yubbd  Tug.  Here,  at  the  water-part- 
ing, between  these  two  large  water- 
courses, was  the  tomb  of  the  great 
founder  of  these  mighty  nations,  Da- 
rud  bin  Imail,  and  an  excavated 
tumulus.  There  were  also  several 
bitter  springs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  stone  enclosures,  and  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  tended  by  Somalis. 
On  passing  the  tomb  I  scarcely  re- 
marked it,  so  insignificant  did  it  ap- 
pear, whilst  the  Somalis  paid  no  hom- 
age to  it  whatever.  But  the  tumulus 
excited  more  attention,  and  I  was  re- 
quested to  examine  it.  Six  years  ago, 
the  interpreter  said,  a  Somali  who 
wished  to  bury  his  wife  in  it,  broke 
through  its  exterior,  and  found  a 
hollow  compartment  propped  up  by 
beams  of  timber,  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  buried  in  the  ground,  were 
several  earthenware  pots,  some  leaden 
coins,  a  ring  of  gold,  such  as  the 
Indian  Mussulman  women  wear  in 
their  noses,  and  various  other  miscel- 
laneous property.  I  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  sleekness  of  the  sheep, 
considering  there  appeared  nothing 
for  them  to  live  upon;  but  I  was 
shown  amongst  the  stony  ground  here 
and  there  a  little  green  pulpy-looking 
weed,  called  Buskal6,  succulent,  and 
by  repute  highly  nutritious.  It  was 
on  this  they  fed  and  throve.  These 
Dhumba  sheep — the  fat-tailed  Per- 
sian breed — appear  to  thrive  on  much 
less  food,  and  can  abstain  longer  from 
eating,  than  any  others.  This  is  pro- 
bably occasioned  by  the  nourishment 
they  derive  from  the  fat  of  their  tails, 
which  acts  as  a  reservoir,  regularly 
supplying,  as  it  necssarily  would  do, 


any  sudden  or   excessive  drainage 
from  any  other  part  of  their  systems. 

After  crossing  over  this  high  land 
we  began  descending  to  the  westward, 
and  at  the  completion  of  the  twelfth 
mile  dropped  into  a  nullah  tributary 
to  the  Yubb6  Tug,  made  a  kraal  for 
protection  against  hyenas  close  to  a 
pool  of  water,  and  spent  the  night. 
This  plain  was  called  Libbahdil6  (the 
haunt  of  lions).* 

13th. — The  air  was  so  cold,  the  men 
could  not  bestir  themselves  until  after 
sunrise,  when,  to  my  great  surprise 
and  delight,  without  one  angry  word 
or  attempted  impediment  from  the 
Abban,we  were  on  the  move  at  8  A.M. 
I  now  fondly  hoped  the  Abban  bad 
really  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  but 
was  soon  undeceived,  and  also  dis- 
appointed.    He  was  married  to  a 
Dulbahanta  woman,  and  this  wife, 
for  he  had  two  others,  with  her  family, 
was  residing  in  that  country.    I  was 
therefore,  unawares  to  myself,  travel- 
ling directly  on  his  home.    Hence 
these    three    consecutive    marches. 
Gradually   we    descended    into    a 
broad  valley,  down  the  centre  of 
which  meandered  the  Yubb6  Tug, 
or  the  second  Wady  Nogal  of  my  ac- 
quaintance.   This  formed  a  natural 
boundary-line,  separating  the  War- 
singali  from  the  northern  Dulbahanta 
frontiers.  Where  we  first  came  upon 
the  nullah  it  was  deep  and  broad, 
with  such  steep  perpendicular  sides, 
camels  could  not  cross  it.   We  there- 
fore turned  suddenly  northward,  and 
followed  up  its  left   bank  till  we 
turned  its  head,  which  begins  ab- 
ruptly, and  marched  five  miles  to  the 
Yubbe"  Kraals.   Had  this  valley  been 
blessed  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
rain,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  effective  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses; and  as  it  was,  there  were  more 
trees  growing  in  the  hollow  here  than 
in  any  other  place  I  had  seen,  and 
several  flocks  and  herds  were  con- 
gregated in  it.    Whilst  travelling  to- 
day the  interpreter  narrated  the  cir- 
cumstances of   a   fight  which   the 
Warsingalis  had  with   the  Dulba- 
hantas  about  ten  years  ago  in  this 
valley,  in  which  it  appeared  the  Dul- 
bahantas  were  the  aggressing  party, 


*  Lions,  as  well  as  other  large  animals,  are  said  to  come  into  the  Nogal  during 
the  rainy  season,  when  water  and  grass  are  abundant. 
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having  sent  a  foraging-party  over 
their  frontier  to  lift  some  cattle.  The 
Warsingalis,  seeing  this,  mustered 
their  forces  and  repelled  the  enemy ; 
but  would  not  follow  them  up,  prefer- 
ring rather  to  tease  them  into  submis- 
sion than  to  engender  a  bloody  con- 
test. This  they  effected  by  exposing 
all  their  flocks  and  herds  to  the  view 
of  the  Dulbahantas  on  the  bank  of 
the  impassable  nullah,  whilst  they 
guarded  its  head  and  protected  their 
flank  by  stationing  a  strong  party  of 
warriors  there.  The  Dulbahantas, 
tantalised  at  this  tempting  yet  ag- 
gravating sight,  for  they  had  not 
strength  enough  to  cope  with  the 
Warsingalis  in  full  force,  waited  co- 
vetously gazing  across  the  nullah  for 
some  time,  and  then  retired  in  such 
great  disgust,  they  have  never  at- 
tempted to  steal  again. 

When  once  ensconced  in  the  new 
camp,  the  Abban  came  to  me  with 
an  air  of  high  importance,  to  announce 
that  we  were  now  on  the  Dulbahanta 
frontier,  and  that,  if  I  wished  to  see 
their  land,  I  must  allow  him  to  pre- 
cede me,  and  pave  the  way,  taking 
the  young  Prince  Abdullah  with  him 
to  magnify  the  purport  of  his  mis- 
sion, as  the  Dulbahantas  were  a  ter- 
rible and  savage  nation,  governed, 
not  like  the  Warsingalis,  by  an  old 
and  revered  chief,  but  by  a  young 
sultan  whom  nobody  listened  to. 
Moreover,  the  Dulbahantas  had  sent 
word  to  say  they  had  heard  of  my 
marking  the  Warsingali  country  out 
with  paper,  and  would  not  admit  me 
on  any  consideration.  Besides  which, 
it  was  a  custom  in  the  country  that 
strangers  should  ask  permission  to 
enter  through  the  medium  of  an  ab- 
ban,  and  as  I  had  acted  on  that  cus- 
tom in  the  Warsingali  country,  so 
also  must  I  do  it  here. 

I  was  kept  at  this  station  eight 
days,  sometimes  hearing  ominous  an- 
nouncements of  the  terrible  Dulba- 
hantas, sent  to  frighten  me  by  the 
Abban,  and  sometimes  amusing  my- 
self in  other  and  various  ways.  The 
D.uibahantas  could  not  conceive  my 
motive  for  wishing  to  travel  in  their 
land ;  no  peddling  Arab,  even,  had 
ever  ventured  there,  so  why  should  I 
desire  to  go?  Fortunately  I  had  a 
good  deal  of  employment  with  my 
gun,  for,  besides  gazelles,  antelopes, 


a  lynx,  florikans,  and  partridges,  I 
shot  many  very  beautiful  little  honey- 
birds,  as  well  as  other  small  birds. 
Of  these  former  the  most  beautiful 
was  the  Nectarinia  Habessinica.  It 
has  an  exceedingly  gaudy  plumage, 
that  glistens  in  metallic  lustre  as 
the  rays  of  light  strike  upon  its  va- 
rious coloured  feathers.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  on  a  warm  sun- 
shiny day,  when  the  tiny  bird,  like 
a  busy  humble  bee,  bowing  the  slen- 
der plant  with  its  weight,  inserts  his 
sharp  curved  bill  into  the  flower- 
bells  to  drink  their  honey-dew,  keep- 
ing its  wings  the  whole  time  in  such 
rapid  motion  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable. Without  animal  flesh 
I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have 
done  here.  The  water  was  so  nitrous 
I  could  not  drink  it.  To  quench  my 
thirst,  I  threw  it  in  gulps  down  my 
throat,  and  rice,  when  boiled  in  it, 
resembled  salts  and  senna.  After 
returning  from  sport  one  day,  the 
interpreter  brought  up  one  of  the 
camel-drivers,  to  be  punished  for 
having  stolen  some  deer  flesh  when 
sent  to  clean  it.  He  was  a  Midgar, 
or  low-caste  fellow,  who  does  not 
object  to  indulge  in  cannibalism 
when  hard  pressed  by  hunger.  I 
would  not  decide  the  case  myself, 
but  handed  him  over,  much  against 
his  wish,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
interpreter  and  two  other  men  whom 
the  Sultan,  at  parting,  appointed 
judges  on  any  sudden  occasion.  It 
was  everybody's  interest  to  make  him 
guilty,  and  therefore  he  was  con- 
demned to  find  two  sheep,  to  be 
killed  and  eaten  in  the  camp.  An- 
other case  of  theft,  much  more  vexa- 
tious than  this,  occurred  when  I  first 
arrived  here,  and  turned  off  some 
spare  camel-drivers,  who  took  away 
all  the  packing-ropes  with  them,  and 
I  have  been  obliged  to  employ  the 
remaining  men  ever  since  in  chewing 
acacia  bark  into  fibres  to  make  new 
ones.  I  was  now  becoming  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  Abban's  delay  and 
tricks,  that  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Assistant  Political  Kesident  at  Aden, 
complaining  of  what  he  had  done, 
saying  I  felt  very  uncertain  of  being 
able  to  reach  Berbera  by  the  time 
appointed,  and  requesting  him  to 
send  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the 
Sultan.  This  I  forwarded  by  a  man 
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called  Abdie,  viA  Bunder  Goree.  Pru- 
dence would  have  suggested  my  re- 
turning with  the  letter.  For  I  had  now 
received  intelligence  tnat  the  Abban 
was  in  his  home,  and  after  expe- 
rience gained  by  the  tragedies  on  the 
coast,  I  could  have  expected  no  good 
from  him.  But  as  long  as  life  and 
time  lasted,  I  was  resolved  to  go 
ahead. 

It  was  very  remarkable  to  see  the 
great  length  of  time  animals  in  this 
country  can  exist,  even  under  hard 
work,  without  drinking  water.  In  an 
ordinary  way,  the  Somalis  water 
camels  only  twice  a-month,  donkeys 
four  times,  sheep  every  fourth  day, 
and  ponies  only  once  in  two  days, 
and  even  object  to  doing  it  oftener, 
when  water  is  plentiful,  lest  the  ani- 
mals should  lose  their  hardihood. 
I  do  not  think  antelopes  could  pos- 
sibly get  at  water  for  several  months 
together,  as  every  drop  of  water  in 
the  country  is  guarded  by  the  Somal. 
We  were  now  in  "the  land  of  honey," 
and  the  Somal  nomads  constantly 
came  to  me  to  borrow  my  English 
pickaxe  for  digging  it  out  of  the 
ground  ;  for  the  bees  of  this  country, 
instead  of  settling  in  the  boughs  of 
trees,  as  they  do  in  England,  work 
holes  in  the  ground  like  wasps,  or 
take  advantage  more  generally  of 
chinks  or  fissures  in  the  rocks,  to 
build  their  combs  and  deposit  their 
wax.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  get  a 
little  of  this  sweet  nutriment^  to 
counteract  the  salts  which  prevail  in 
all  the  spring  waters  of  the  interior. 
When  out  shooting  specimens,  I  often 
saw  the  Somalis  chasing  down  the 
Salt's  antelopes  on  foot.  I  killed 
many  of  them  myself,  when  running 
like  hares,  with  common  shot,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Somalis, 
for  they  are  too  small  a  mark  for 
their  bow-and-arrow  shooting.  The 
little  creatures  cannot  stand  travel- 
ling in  the  mid-day  sun,  and  usu- 
ally lie  about  under  favouring  trees 
which  line  the  watercourses.  Know- 
ing this  weakness,  the  cunning  So- 
mali hunter  watches  him  down  from 
feeding  to  his  favourite  haunts,  and, 
after  the  sun  shines  strong  enough, 
quietly  disturbs  them  ;  then,  as  they 
trot  away  to  search  for  another  shady 
bush,  they  follow  gently  after  to  pre- 
vent his  resting.  In  the  course  of  an 
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hour  or  so,  the  terrified  animal, 
utterly  exhausted,  rushes  from  bush 
to  bush,  throwing  itself  down  under 
each  in  succession,  until  at  length  it 
gets  captured.  Somalis,  from  their 
roving  habits  of  life,  are  as  keen  and 
cunning  sportsmen  as  any  in  the 
world.  They  told  me  of  many  dodges 
they  adopted  for  killing  elephants, 
ostriches,  and  gazelles,  which  they  do 
as  follows  : — If  an  elephant  is  ever 
seen  upon  the  plains,  a  large  body  of 
men  assemble  on  foot,  armed  with 
spears,  and  bows,  and  sharp  double- 
edged  knives,  with  one  man  mounted 
on  a  white  horse,  to  act  as  teaser. 
This  man  commences  by  riding  in 
front  of  the  animal,  to  irritate  and 
absorb  his  entire  attention  by  riding 
in  repeated  circles  just  in  front  of 
him.  When  the  huge  beast  shows 
signs  of  distress  by  fruitlessly  charg- 
ing on  his  nimble  adversary,  the  foot- 
men rush  in  upon  him  from  behind, 
and  hamstring  nim  with  their  knives, 
and  then  with  great  facility  soon  des- 
patch him  with  their  arrows  and 
spears.  Ostriches,  again,  are  killed 
in  two  ways  ;  the  more  simple  one  is 
by  finding  out  what  places  they  usu- 
ally resort  to  in  search  of  food,  and 
then  throwing  down  some  tempting 
herb  of  strong  poisonous  properties, 
which  they  eagerly  eat  and  die  from. 
The  other  method  adopted  in  catch- 
ing them  is  not  so  easy,  but  is  man- 
aged with  great  effect.  The  ostrich 
is,  as  is  generally  known,  a  remark- 
ably shy  bird,  and  is  so  blind  at  night 
it  cannot  feed.  Again,  the  Somali 
pony,  though  wonderfully  hardy  and 
enduring,  is  not  swift ;  therefore,  to 
accommodate  existing  power  to  know- 
ledge of  these  various  weaknesses, 
the  Somal  arms  himself  with  a  pony, 
and  provisions  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  begins  his  hunt  by  showing  him- 
self at  such  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  birds  he  has  formed  his  de- 
signs upon,  that  they  quietly  stalk 
off,  and  he,  at  the  same  rate,  follows 
after,  but  never  draws  near  enough 
to  scare  them  out  of  sight  of  him. 
At  night,  the  birds  stop  in  conse- 
quence oi  the  darkness,  but  cannot 
feed.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
mounts to  rest  and  feed  with  his 
pony,  and  resumes  the  chase  the  fol- 
lowing day.  After  the  second  or 
third  day,  when  he  and  the  pony  are 
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as  fresh  as  ever,  the  ostriches,  from 
constant  fasting,  become  so  weak,  he 
is  able  to  ride  in  amongst  them,  and 
knock  them  down  one  by  one  as 
many  as  there  happen  to  be  in  the 
flock.  The  flesh  is  eaten,  and  the 
feathers  are  taken  to  the  sea-coast  for 
transportation  to  the  Aden  market. 
I  once  saw  a  donkey-load  of  feathers 
carried  to  market  that  had  been 
taken  in  this  way.  There  are  two 
methods,  also,  of  killing  gazelles  ;  the 
more  usual  one  is  effected  by  two 
men  walking  into  a  bushy  ground  to 
search  for  them,  and  when  discover- 
ed, walking  in  such  large  circles 
around  them  as  will  not  scare  them  ; 
gradually  they  draw  their  circles  in, 
until  a  favoured  bush,  down  wind,  is 
found,  which  the  herd  is  most  likely, 
when  once  moved,  to  pass  by,  and 
behind  this  one  of  the  men  stops, 
with  his  bow  and  arrows,  whilst  the 
second  one,  without  ever  stopping  to 
create  alarm,  continues  drawing  in 
the  circles  of  circumvention  until  he 
induces  the  gazelles  to  walk  up  to 
the  bush  his  friend  is  concealed  in, 
when  one  or  more  may  be  easily  shot. 
The  other  plan  for  killing  them  is 
extremely  artful,  and  is  done  on 
horseback,  and  therefore  on  the  open 
plain.  Fleet  animals,  as  antelopes 
and  gazelles,  always  endeavour  to 
head  across  their  pursuers,  no  matter 
in  which  direction  they  go.  The 
Somali,  therefore,  taking  advantage 
of  this  habit,  when  they  wish  to 
catch  them  on  ponies,  which  are  not 
half  so  swift  as  the  gazelles  in  fair 
open  chase,  economise  their  strength 
by  directing  their  animals'  heads  to- 
wards the  leading  gazelle,  and  thus 
inducing  the  herd,  as  they  continue 
heading  on,  to  describe  double  the  cir- 
cumference of  ground  to  which  their 
ponies  go.  In  process  of  time,  the 
gazelles,  by  their  extra  exertions, 
begin  to  flag  and  drop,  and  the  hun- 
ters rush  in  upon  them,  and  cut  them 
up  in  detail. 

20th. — To-day  the  young  prince 
returned,  to  say  the  Dulbahantas  had 
beftn  conferred  with,  and  had  shown 
the  strongest  objections  to  my  see- 
ing their  country,  enumerating  at 
the  same  time  ail  their  reasonings, 
such  as  I  had  already  heard  ;  but 
added,  as  a  great  concession  on  their 
part,  as  a  particular  favour  they 


wished  to  show  to  my  Abban,  that  I 
might  be  permitted  to  advance  a  little 
way,  to  the  next  valley ;  but  then 
only  on  condition  I  would  surrender 
to  them  the  whole  of  my  remaining 
property. 

I  now  heard  more  particulars  of 
the  Dulbahantas'  fights,  and  the  man- 
ner, in  which  they  first  originated. 
For  full  thirteen  years  they  had  been 
disputing  amongst  themselves,  and 
many  cabals  had  sprung  out  of  it. 
Whilst  these  intrigues  were  gain- 
ing ground,  a  minor  chief,  named 
All  Haram,  with  a  powerful  support 
in  connections,  about  five  years  ago 
determined  on  alienating  himself 
from  the  yoke  of  the  government, 
which  was  headed  by  an  old  Gerad, 
called  Mahmud  Ali,  the  rightful  and 
hereditary  chief.  Since  then  the 
original  kingdom  has  been  divided 
into  two  portions,  called  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Dulbahantas  ;  but  al- 
though the  northerners  declare  them- 
selves independent,  the  chief  of  the 
south  still  fights  for  his  lawful  rights, 
and  at  this  present  time  had  driven 
the  northerners,  with  all  their  cattle 
and  stock,  to  Jid  Ali  Tug,  the  next 
valley  beyond  this,  which  I  was  now 
desirous  of  visiting.  Ali  Haram  was 
an  old  man,  and  consequently  in- 
capacitated from  taking  an  active 
part  in  these  tumultuous  filibuster- 
ings  ;  he  had  therefore,  since  his  first 
accession  to  power,  deputed  a  son 
called  Mohamed  Ali  Gerad  to  act  as 
Regent  in  his  stead,  and  this  was  the 
man  of  whom  the  Warsingalis  spoke 
to  me  at  Bunder  Goree  so  disparag- 
ingly. 

2lst. — I  was  now  preparing  to 
start  again  westward,  when  an  order 
came  from  the  Abban  to  my  men, 
that  no  property  should  accompany 
me,  excepting  what  little  I  felt  dis- 
posed to  part  with  in  presents  to  the 
Dulbahantas  ;  as  an  Agil,  by  name 
Husayn  Hadji,  the  senior  man  pre- 
sent at  Jid  Ali,  had  decided,  as  a 
final  measure,  on  seizing  everything 
I  brought  with  me  immediately  I 
set  foot  in  Jid  Ali.  Though  I  had 
had  experience  enough  with  the 
Abban's  tricks  to  see  that  this  was 
merely  a  farce,  though  a  very  useless 
and  inconvenient  one,  I  permitted 
the  arrangement  rather  than  make 
a  row  and  retard  my  progress,  and 
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set  out  with  the  young  prince, 
Hamed.  Farhan,  and  two  camels 
and  drivers,  leaving  Imam  and  the 
other  nine  camels,  with  their  drivers, 
behind,  to  follow  after  as  soon 
as  I  should  send  back.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  the  valley 
we  came  upon  a  small  mound  of 
earth,  all  white  and  glistening,  cov- 
ered with  nitre  in  an  efflorescent 
form,  which  shone  so  conspicuously 
in  the  sun,  it  could  be  seen  at  many 
miles'  distance  ;  from  the  base  of  it  a 
clear  spring  of  water  trickled,  so  dis- 
agreeable in  taste  that  no  one,  save 
Somalis,  could  possibly  drink  it. 
Now,  emerging  irom  the  low  land, 
we  again  left  the  trees  behind  us, 
and  rose  by  a  well-beaten  foot  track 
to  the  primary  level  of  the  country, 
where  stone  and  bare  ground  prevail- 
ed. Each  of  these  elevations  and  de- 
pressions was  a  mere  reflection  of 
the  other,  only  varying  more  or  less 
according  to  their  size ;  and  as  my 
line  was  directed  due  west,  I  always 
had  the  mountain  -  range  at  even 
distance  on  the  north,  whilst  every 
feature  on  the  south  remained  the 
same.  It  was  monotonous  in  the  ex- 
treme. At  the  fifth  mile  we  came 
upon  some  springs  of  bitter  water, 
sunk  in  deep  cavities  in  the  earth, 
from  which  we  filled  our  water-skins, 
and  travelled  on  till  night ;  when, 
dark  overtaking  us,  we  slipped  into 
a  hollow  in  the  ground,  called  Ali, 
cooked  a  little  rice  with  the  water 
we  had  brought,  and  slept  it  out  till 
morning.  Distance  thirteen  miles. 

22d. — As  soon  as  the  morning  was 
well  aired  with  the  sun,  and  the 
black  men  had  recovered  from  their 
torpor,  I  struck  out  for  Jid  Ali, 
hoping  to  surpise  the  Abban,  and 
thereby  counteract,  if  possible,  his 
various  machinations.  But  this  was 
not  to  be  done.  At  the  thirteenth 
mile,  as  we  were  descending  in  full 
view  of  Jid  Ali,  at  a  place  called 
Birhamir,  I  was  met  by  the  Agil 
Husayn  Hadji  himself,  who,  instead 
of  showing  any  disposition  to  hin- 
der my  approach,  was  very  affable 
and  kind  in  manner.  He  politely 
begged  me  to  remain  where  I  was 
and  rest  the  day,  and  on  the  morrow 
he  would  take  me  to  the  Tug  (river) 
below.  He  had  never  felt  indisposed 
towards  me ;  but  one  Galed  Ali,  an 
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Agil,  superior  to  himself,  was  averse 
to  my  proceeding  further.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  Somalis,  their  lies 
are  very  transparent,  and  they  were 
too  fond  of  uttering  falsehoods  ever 
to  be  trusted.  I  neither  believed  in 
the  existence  of  Galed  Ali,  nor  in  his 
own  kind  intentions  towards  me,  and 
therefore  begged  him  to  prove  it  by 
allowing  me  to  pass.  This  began  a 
a  long  discussion.  The  wars  were 
raging.  The  Dulbahantas  would  not 
let  me  see  their  country,  as  they 
could  not  see  why  an  Englishman 
should  wish  to  travel  where  even 
beggars  were  afraid  to  go ;  and  then 
followed  a  hundred  other  excuses,  all 
of  which  I  rejected  as  freely  as  he 
advanced  them.  Then  at  length, 
Somali  fashion,  the  true  meaning  of 
his  unwelcome  visit  transpired.  He 
then  said — "Well,  if  you  have  no 
fear  of  anything,  and  will  join  us  in 
our  fight,  to  represent  your  nation's 
disposition  in  our  favour,  I  will  give 
you  as  many  horses  as  you  may  wish 
to  have,  and  a  free  passage  to  Ber- 
bera,  as  soon  as  it  is  concluded."  This 
was  certainly  a  tempting  offer,  as 
I  told  him  ;  but  I  said,  although,  as 
far  as  I  was  individually  concerned, 
there  was  nothing  which  would 
please  me  better ;  still,  being  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Government,  I  could  not 
represent  anything  they  had  not 
sanctioned ;  and,  moreover,  I  was 
bound  to  be  at  Berbera  by  a  certain 
date,  which  I  could  not  do  if  I  went 
southwards  with  them.  They  argued 
there  would  be  no  delay  in  finishing 
the  battles,  if  I  merely  showed  my- 
self as  a  representative  of  the  Eng- 
lish, for  the  enemy  would  retire 
before  a  shot  was  fired,  concluding 
that  the  opinion  of  the  world  was 
against  them.  They  all  declared  the 
war  had  lasted  so  long,  and  had  been 
so  harassing,  they  wished  ardently  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  This,  I  told  them, 
in  my  opinion,  was  their  fault ;  that 
they  ought  never  to  have  commenced 
it,  for  the  chief  they  now  recognised 
was  a  mere  usurper — a  traitor,  in 
fact,  who  ought  to  be  punished. 

The  Abban's  mother,  Mrs  Awado, 
who  was  living  at  Birhamir,  in  a  hut 
close  by,  then  hastened  towards  us, 
joined  our  party,  and  interrupted  the 
conversation  by  clapping  her  hands 
and  beating  her  knees,  exclaiming,  in 
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wild  dismay  and  terrifying  words, 
"  Oh  !  why  have  you  come  to  this , 
land,  where  there  are  no  laws,  or  any 
respect  for  life?  You  don't  know 
what  these  people  are  you've  come 
amongst !  Come  with  me  now  to  my 
place,  rest  the  night,  and  refresh 
yourself;  to-morrow  morning  your 
Abban  will  come  and  conduct  you 
safely  on  your  way."  This  was  a 
climax  to  the  day's  journey;  the 
men  smelt  grub  in  an  instant,  and 
hurried  off  with  the  old  lady  to  some 
empty  stone  enclosures  (sheepfolds), 
and  at  once  unburdened  and  "lay- 
to  "  for  the  night.  As  before,  I  had 
many  conferences  about  THE  WADY 
NOGAL,  which  Lieut.  Burton  had 
desired  me  to  investigate,  but  could 
obtain  no  satisfactory  information. 
They  said  there  were  many  wadys  in 
Nogal,  but  the  largest  one'  was  in 
the  Mijjerthaine  country,  where  its 
waters  were  deep  and  large,  with  ex- 
tensive forests  around  it,  frequented 
by  numerous  herds  of  elephants. 
Those  in  advance  of  my  line  of 
march,  on  the  road  to  Berbera,  were 
all  insignificant,  like  Yubbe  Tug,  or 
Jid  Ali  Tug,  and  were  not  used  for 
agricultural  purposes.  However,  in 
the  southern  Dulbahanta  country, 
south  by  west  of  this,  at  a  distance 
of  five  or  six  marches,  there  was  a 
nullah,  with  many  springs  in  it, 
which  united  in  certain  places,  and 
became  a  running  stream.  This  I 
now,  from  subsequent  inquiries  and 
inspection  of  Lieut.  Cruttenden's 
map,*  suspect  is  the  watercourse  in- 
tended by  my  instructions  for  the 
Wady  Nogal.  This  watercourse,  I 
was  assured,  bounded  the  Nogal  or 
white  stony  country  on  the  west, 
and  divided  it  from  the  Haud  or  red 
stoneless  country,  which  is  occupied 
in  most  part  by  the  southern  Dulba- 
hantas, who  have  the  finest  grazing- 
grounds  in  the  world,  and  possess 
incalculable  numbers  of  camels  and 
horses  (meaning  ponies),  and  cows, 
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sheep,  and  goats  ;  whilst  the  game 
which  roamed  about  there  covered 
the  ground  like  flocks  of  sheep.  Of 
these  the  largest  were  giraffes, 
rhinoceroseB,  and  lions,  elephants 
being  confined  to  the  Mijjerthaine 
country,  the  Koolies  hills  to  the 
south  of  Berbera,  and  the  Webbe 
Shebesli,  or  Haines  River,  t 

236?. — Early  in  the  morning,  ac- 
companied by  Husayn  Ali,  who  op- 
posed me  no  longer,  we  commenced 
our  descent  to  the  valley  of  Jid 
Ali,  an  expansive  flat  several  miles 
in  breadth,  fuller  and  better  wooded 
in  the  north  than  any  place  I  had 
yet  seen,  but  tapering  away  to  the 
south  and  eastwards,  until  it  became 
lost  to  sight  in  the  barren  plateau. 
After  marching  a  mile  or  so,  we 
found  the  Abbah  hastening  to  meet 
us,  in  high  dudgeon  with  my  men 
for  having  advanced  contrary  to  his 
mandates,  before  he  had  time  to 
arrive  and  smooth  the  way  ;  for  now 
the  great  impressive  spell,  his  influ- 
ence, which  I  was  to  understand 
could  alone  save  me  from  the  terrors 
of  the  unruly  Dulbahantas,  was 
proved  to  me  of  secondary  import- 
ance, and  he,  consequently,  insignifi- 
cant. This  occasioned  a  little  delay, 
but  at  last,  the  Abban  becoming  re- 
conciled to  this  defeat  of  his  projected 
plans,  we  were  permitted  to  resume 
the  march,  and  soon  arriving  in  the 
bed  of  the  valley,  encamped  near 
the  watercourse  of  Jid  Ali  Tug,  on 
the  meridian  of  Meyet.  The  water 
in  the  nullah  extended  upwards  of 
half  a  mile,  when  it  became  absorb- 
ed in  the  thirsty  soil.  It  consisted 
of  a  chain  of  pools,  connected  by 
little  runnels,  the  produce  of  some 
bitter  springs,  and  made  the  country 
green  in  consequence.  Attracted  by 
my  dates  and  rice — for  I  had  brought 
no  other  property  save  my  specimen- 
boxes  and  ammunition — many  of  the 
Dulbahantas  forgot  their  occupations 
in  war,  and  flocked  around  my  camp 


i     *  Unfortunately,  when  sent  on  this  mission,  I  was  not  furnished  with  a  chart, 
and  had  never  seen  any  works  written  on  the  subject. 

•  1*  For  the  advancement  of  future  investigations,  I  would  here  notice  the  reported 
existence  of  a  large  reptile  like  the  armadillo — probably  a  Manis — which  the 
Somal  think  a  very  remarkable  animal.  It  is  said  by  them  to  be  common  in  Haud, 
is  very  slow  in  motion,  has  a  hard  scaly  exterior  coating,  invulnerable  to  their 
spears,  and  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  a  man  without  any  apparent  incon- 
venience to  the  creature  who  bears  it. 
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all  day  and  night,  bothering  my  ser- 
vants incessantly  whilst  cooking,  and 
begging  presents  from  me  every  mo- 
ment. I  remained  here  three  days, 
trying  to  negotiate  with  the  head 
men  for  permission  to  advance,  but 
obtained  no  practical  result.  They 
insisted,  for  even  coming  thus  far,  I 
should  give  them  as  many  cloths  and 
material  as  I  had  given  to  the  War- 
singalis,  for  they  would  take  no  less. 
When  told  all  my  worldly  goods  did 
not  admit  of  such  a  payment,  they 
quietly  said,  I  had  come  there 
against  their  will :  they  did  not  be- 
lieve me ;  and  if  I  did  not  open  my 
boxes  to  their  inspection,  they  would 
smash  them  up  and  help  them- 
selves. This  was  an  everyday  occur- 
rence, which  became  only  insignifi- 
cant, as  it  was  repeated  without 
being  carried  into  execution.  Most 
of  the  time  the  Abban  was  away, 
stopping  at  his  home,  and  no  busi- 
ness could  be  done.  I  therefore  took 
short  excursions  about  the  valley 
shooting,  and  inspecting  the  various 
habitations.  Animals  were  more 
abundant,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  extent  of  water ;  and  I  shot 
gazelles,  little  Sultiana  antelopes, 
hares,  Egyptian  geese,  rock-pigeons, 
ducks  and  teal,  and  snipe  and  par- 
tridge, besides  a  choice  collection  of 
small  birds.  In  one  place  I  found  a 
small  stone  hut,  occupied  by  an  old 
man  who  had  once  been  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  and  had  seen  the  art  of 
cultivatingground.  He wasnow  turn- 
ing his  experience  to  account  by  grow- 
ing jowan  (a  species  of  millet),  and 
effected  it  with  some  success  •  for  he 
had  two  small  enclosures,  which  he 
irrigated  by  cuts  from  the  nullah, 
that  produced  grain,  which  grew  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  high.  He  was 
loud  in  praise  of  the  advantages 
which  he  derived  from  his  farm, 
saying  it  saved  his  flocks,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  the  means  of  food  when 
his  ewes  were  pregnant,  or  giving 
lamb.  I  patronised  this  farmer,  and 
offered  to  lend  him  some  tools  for 
digging  with,  when  he  said  he  did 
not  want  that  so  much  as  some  hints 
about  sowing,  and  wished  I  would 
send  a  man  to  instruct  him.  Farhan, 
who  was  with  me,  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  showing  his  skill  in  any 
manner, — for  he  styled  himself  pro- 


fessor of  all  things, — at  once  took 
,  the  hint,  and  bargained  to  do  a  day's 
work,  and  furnish  him  with  wrinkles 
for  his  future  guidance,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  goat,  which  was  readily 
agreed  to. 

The  people  here  were  highly  super- 
stitious, and,  like  all  ignorant  races, 
very  punctilious  in  their  ceremonies 
of  worship.  As  true  Mussulmans, 
they  were  constant  in  their  time  of 
prayer,  and  abused  my  interpreter 
for  never  saying  his.  When  I  made 
him  cut  the  deers'  throats  a  little 
lower  down  the  throat  than  their 
canons  permit,  to  save  the  specimen, 
they  spat  on  the  ground  to  show  their 
contempt,  and  abused  him  heartily. 
If  I  threw  date-stones  in  the  fire  (the 
seed  of  paradisaical  food),  they  looked 
upon  it  as  a  sacrilege.  They  were 
also  very  suspicious.  If  I  walked  up 
and  down  the  same  place  to  stretch 
my  legs,  they  formed  councils  of  war 
on  my  motives,  considering  I  must 
have  some  secret  designs  upon  their 
country,  or  I  would  not  do  it,  as  no 
man  in  his  senses  could  be  guilty  of 
working  his  legs  unnecessarily. 

Considering  all  the  northerners 
were  said  to  have  been  driven  up 
here  by  the  war,  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  see  so  few  habitations  or 
flocks  in  the  valley  ;  all  there  \vere 
consisted  in  a  few  kraals  scattered 
over  the  plain,  which  were  constantly 
moved  as  soon  as  each  plot  of  ground 
in  turn  was  eaten  up  by  the  cattle. 
In  changing  ground,  these  nomads 
pack  up  everything  on  their  camels, 
mat  and  stick,  hut  and'all,  and  plac- 
ing the  wife,  with  perhaps  a  baby 
also,  on  a  donkey,  march  to  any  un- 
occupied watering-place  they  can 
find.  Their  food  is  very  limited,  ex- 
cept in  the  rainy  season,  when  milk 
prevails  ;  in  consequence  of  this,  it 
being  now  the  dry  season,  my  ser- 
vants accounted  for  their  increasing 
appetite  for  my  dates.  Some  of  the 
poorer  men  are  said  to  pass  their 
whole  lives  without  tasting  any  flesh 
or  grain,  but  live  entirely  on  sour 
milk,  wild  honey,  or  gums,  as  they 
may  chance  to  come  across  them,  and 
they  are  almost  naked ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  disease  is  scarcely 
known,  and  excepting  in  a  few  cases 
of  endemic  ophthalmia,  which  ap- 
pears to  attack  the  country  pe- 
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riodically,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  years,  I  never  heard  of  any. 
The  climate  was  very  delightful  at 
this  season,  and  the  nights  so  cold  I 
had  to  wrap  well  up  in  flannels.  But 
perhaps  that  which  best  illustrates 
the  healthiness  of  the  country  and 
pleasantness  of  its  atmosphere,  is 
the  fact  that  I,  although  I  had  no 
bedstead,  but  always  slept  on  the 
ground,  never  pitched  my  tent  a 
single  day  in  the  interior,  and  neither 
wore  a  hat  or  shoe  throughout  the 
journey,  save  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
when,  severely  stabbed  with  thorns, 
I  put  on  a  sandal.  I  never  knew  a 
moment's  illness. 

25th. — This  evening,  Husayn  Hadji, 
who  I  now  found  out  was  brother- 
in-law  to  Samater,  approached  me  as 
I  came  in  from  shooting,  and  said, 
"  We  are  surprised  to  see  you  return 
alive  :  did  you  not  meet  some  armed 
men  when  you  were  shooting  ? "  I  re- 
plied, "  No,  not  one."  "  Then,"  said 
he,  "  there  are  many  men  come  here, 
who,  from  the  first,  have  forbid  your 
coming  into  this  country ;  they  are 
under  no  control,  but,  in  open  defi- 
ance of  the  Gerad,  do  and  act  just  as 
they  like :  indeed,  every  head  man  is 
a  Gerad  here,  and  those  who  are 
strongest  carry  the  day."  This  was  the 
prelude  to  another  farce;  presently 
the  men  came  of  whom  Hasayn  Hadji 
spoke,  and,  surrounding  my  camp, 
boisterously  demanded  to  know  what 
I  was  doing  in  their  country  against 
their  orders.  A  violent  altercation 
then  ensued.  They  must  have  all  my 
property  given  up  at  once,  or  they 
would  take  it  by  force,  and  remained 
trying  to  bully  me  into  compliance,  un- 
til I  said  I  would  sooner  die  than  give 
them  anything.  Seeing  n*e  deter- 
mined, they  then  walked  off,  saying 
I  had  not  one  night  left  to  live,  for 
they  would  return  and  kill  me  after 
dark.  The  place  was  now  getting 
too  hot  to  be  pleasant,  for,  the  fact 
was,  we  were  so  near  the  watering- 
place,  that  my  camp  offered  a  con- 
v^nient  and  tempting  lounge  for  all 
the  idle  blackguards  of  the  country 
to  assemble  at. 

26th. — I  sent  orders  back  for  the 
rear  traps  to  come  on  as  quick  as 
possible,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  my 
servants,  who  were  just  as  tired  as 
myself  of  these  incessant  provoca- 


tions, changed  camp  to  a  place  three 
miles  further  up  the  valley,  much 
more  remote  from  water,  but  nearer 
to  the  Abban's  home,  by  which  I 
hoped  I  should  be  able  to  get  at  him 
easier ;  for  the  aggravating  wretch, 
whenever  I  sent  messages  to  recall 
him,  invariably  returned  plausible 
excuses,  showing  the  necessity  of  his 
having  stopped  away,  and  as  repeat- 
edly said  he  would  not  fail  in  coming 
immediately ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  sequence  showed,  never  in- 
tending to  do  so.  It  would  be  use- 
less, as  well  as  painful,  to  narrate  in 
detail  all  the  daily  and  hourly  inci- 
dents which  occurred  in  the  next 
few  days  whilst  I  was  detained  here 
by  the  artful  and  dishonest  machin- 
ations of  this  vile-conditioned  man, 
from  whom  I  could  never  get  one 
true  word,  and  whose  absence,  al- 
though I  was  striving  to  induce  his 
coming  to  me,  really  seemed  a  relief. 
A  wicked  feeling  was  almost  coming 
over  me,  which  made  me  shudder 
again  when  I  reflected  more  calmly 
on  what  my  mind  was  now  dilating. 
He  seemed  to  me  only  as  an  animal 
in  satanical  disguise ;  to  have  shot 
him  would  have  given  me  great  re- 
lief, for  I  fairly  despaired  of  ever  pro- 
ducing any  good  effect  upon  his  mind. 
Again  I  tried  the  old  scheme  of  forc- 
ing him  to  leave  me,  and  even  begged 
an  Agil  of  the  Dulbahantas,  offering 
him  large  rewards,  to  be  my  guide  to 
Berbera.  This,  as  might  be  imagined, 
provoked  a  severe  row.  The  man  I 
was  endeavouring  to  seduce  to  favour 
me,  was  one  of  the  gang  of  forty 
thieves,  and  as  birds  of  a  feather  all 
Dulbahantas  flocked  together  to  as- 
sist the  victim  of  my  displeasure ;  for 
Samater  was,  by  his  intermarriage 
with  these  northerners,  naturalised 
amongst  them.  However,  I  had  my 
wicked  will,  by  relating,  in  presence 
of  all  his  now  rapidly  congregating 
friends  (a  row  always  brings  a  crowd),, 
the  whole  of  his  misdemeanours  since 
he  first  came  with  me  to  this  country, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  lasting 
displeasure  of  our  Government,  and 
ruin  to  his  trade  at  Aden,  if  he  still 
persisted  in  his  tricks.  This  brought 
matters  home  much  closer  than  any- 
body liked  to  hear,  and  set  all  parties 
cogitating  on  what  course  had  best 
be  followed.  I  now  retired  to  cool 
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myself  by  shooting,  and  on  returning 
again,  was  met  by  the  Abban,  inter- 
preter, and  many  Dulbahanta  Agils, 
who,  now  trying  the  conciliating 
dodge,  came  to  report  the  good  news 
that  a  victory  had  been  gained  by 
the  northerners,  and  the  southerners 
were  in  full  retreat  to  their  provinces, 
by  which  the  road  to  Berbera  would 
be  open  to  my  proceeding  onwards. 
Moreover,  the  rear  traps  had  arrived 
at  Abi,  by  which  accident  everything 
seemed  to  harmonise.  This  sounded 
very  cheering  for  the  moment,  but 
soon  was  damped  again.  I  wanted 
to  move  at  once,  and  lose  no  time  in 
taking  full  benefit  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered;  but  this,  like  every 
other  proposal  that  I  made,  was  im- 
mediately checked  by  a  cruel  device, 
as  unforeseen  as  it  was  objectionable. 
Hassan  had  not  come  with  the  ponies ; 
I  must,  therefore,  before  advancing, 
send  back  to  the  farther  frontier  of 
the  Warsingalis  to  purchase,  by  bills 
on  Aden,  five  ponies  at  thirty  dol- 
lars a-head,  to  be  afterwards  given 
away  in  presents  to  chiefs  on  the 
road  for  allowing  me  to  pass  through 
their  territories,  and  this,  at  a  mini- 
mum calculation,  would  occupy  a 
fortnight's  time,  and  even  then  I 
should  have  to  go  single-handed 
without  a  servant,  instrument,  or 
article  of  any  bulk  with  me.  Of  course 
this,  as  the  Abban  knew,  I  never 
would  consent  to.  On  no  account 
would  I  suffer  my  being  separated 
from  my  men  and  property  when  the 
time  for  my  return  to  Berbera  was  so 
close  at  hand ;  and,  moreover,  with- 
out the  instruments,  the  journey 
would  be  of  no  avail.  Row  suc- 
ceeded row  when  I  pushed  matters 
closely;  the  Abban  sometimes  af- 
fected repentance,  but  more  often  be- 
came defiant,  and  forbade  anybody's 
assisting  me  without  his  entire  con- 
sent. Such,  in  fact,  were  the  effects 
of  these  angry  ebullitions  of  temper 
on  the  minds  of  mv  people,  that  the 
young  Prince  Abdullah,  fearing  to  be 
witness  to  them  any  more,  took  his 
leave  and  departed  home. 

3lst. — At  length  the  rear  traps 
arrived,  but  one  camel,  having  been 
taken  ill  on  the  march  this  morning 


[June, 

whilst  comiug  from  Abi,  was  slaugh- 
tered to"  save"  his  flesh,  and  devoured 
by  my  hungry  men.  As  soon  as 
everything  had  arrived,  and  the  men 
were  made  aware  of  my  intention  to 
push  forward,  they  requested  their 
discharge,  affecting  fear  to  enter  on 
a  strange  land,  but  in  reality  seeing 
I  had  no  cloths  left  to  pay  them,  as 
after  wards  transpired.  This  deficiency 
I  visited  on  the  Abban,  who,  in  try- 
ing to  excuse  himself  for  inefficiency 
in  his  protectorship,  meekly  said  he 
had  been  grieved  to  see  the  very 
rapid  decline  of  my  property,  but  he 
could  not  help  it,  as  I  had  so  many 
thieves  in  my  employ ! ! !  Mrs  Awado 
came  over  from  Birhamir,  bringing  a 
sheep  and  some  ghee  as  a  present  for 
me  ;  but  I  refused  taking  anything 
from  the  relative  of  the  Abban,  and 
this  appeared  to  grieve  her  much. 
She  said  she  had  heard  of  all  my  dis- 
putes with  Samater  her  son,  and  had 
remonstrated  with  him  about  them ; 
he  was  a  proud  man,  and  led  away 
by  vanity.  She  could  see  his  being  at 
variance  with  me  would  not  end  to 
his  advantage  on  his  return  to  Aden, 
and  tried  coaxing  him  to  journey  with 
me ;  but  at  the  same  time  told  me 
he  would  have  to  be  well  upon  his 
guard,  as  in  former  years  he  had 
married  clandestinely  with  a  damsel 
of  the  Rer  Hamaturwa,  a  sub-tribe  of 
the  Habr  Gerhajis,  who  occupy  the 
hill-range  overlooking  Burder  Heis ; 
and  her  loss  to  those  people  would  be 
avenged  at  once,  if  he  ever  came 
within  their  power.  The  Rur  Hama- 
turwa had  heard  of  my  intention  to 
journey  westwards,  and  would  be  in 
readiness  to  descend  upon  and  inter- 
cept our  march,  kill  Samater,  and 
destroy  the  whole  of  us  ;  indeed,  they 
had  sent  messages  to  that  effect. 

3d  January. — During  these  last 
three  days  I  visited  a  ruined  musjid 
and  a  cemetery,  which,  though  much 
resembling  the  one  at  Rhut  in  every 
respect,  was  said  to  be  of  more  re- 
cent origin,  and  built  by  Mohammed- 
ans. On  my  walking  amongst  the 
tombs,  and  inspecting  the  crosses  *  at 
their  heads,  the  interpreter  rebuked 
me  for  sacrilegious  motives,  and  de- 
sired me  to  come  away,  lest  the  Dul- 


*  From  the  presence  of  these  crosses,  it  would  appear  as  though  in  ignorance 
they  had  adopted  the  emblem  of  their  Christian  predecessors. 
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bahantas  should  find  it  out,  and  be 
angry  with  me.  Besides  this,  I  daily 
tried  to  draw  Samater,  like  a  badger, 
from  his  hut,  which  was  four  miles 
distant  from  my  tent,  but  without 
effect.  He  and  his  wife,  two  dwarf 
sisters  (little  bits  of  things,  which, 
the  interpreter  said,  were  too  small 
to  be  of  any  use  to  man),  and  some 
children,  all  lived  together  in  a  small 
beehive  hut,  so  low  they  had  to  crawl 
in  on  all-fours,  and  so  small  it  was 
marvellous  how  they  could  turn  round 
in  it.  At  length  to-day  he  arrived 
in  a  sullen  angry  mood,  and  said, 
haughtily,  he  was  displeased  at  my 
trying  to  force  him  into  compliance, 
as  if  I  had  the  power  to  make  him 
move  unless  he  chose.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  one's  temper  under  such 
constant  pro  vocation;  so  I  abused  him 
vehemently,  and  warned  him  off  the 
camp,  again  repeating  he  had  abused 
his  commission,  as  well  as  the  Go- 
vernment authorities  who  engaged 
him, — and  entreated  he  would  "  get 
away,"  and  let  me  take  my  chance  of 
proceeding  how  I  could,  for  his  pre- 
sence simply  made  my  position  one 
of  purgatory.  He  laughed  in  scorn, 
wishing  to  know  if  I  thought  I  could 
do  anything  without  him,— and  said 
he  had  only  to  turn  his  back  an  in- 
stant, and  the  Dulbahantas  were 
ready  to  devour  me.  I  still  persist- 
ed ;  and  then  he  said,  "  If  you  say 
go  once  more,  I  will  take  you  at  your 
word ;  and  see  you  to  the  conse- 
quences." My  resolution  was  fixed  ; 
for  I  plainly  saw  I  could  not  by  any 
possibility  be  worse  off.  He  now 
tried  frightening  me  by  assembling 
the  Dulbahantas  to  confirm  his 
words,  making  them  say  they  only 
permitted  my  residence  there  out  of 
the  love  they  bore  to  their  brother 
Samater,  and  that  they  certainly 
would  kill  me  if  he  once  left  the 
place.  They  did  not  fear  guns.  The 
English  could  not  reach  them  ;  be- 
sides, their  fathers  had  driven  Chris- 
tians from  these  lands  ;  and  if  an 
afmy  was  to  attack  them,  they  would 
assemble  so  many  cavalry,  and  ride 
in  such  rapidity  around  them,  that 
their  gunners  could  take  no  aim  in 
consequence  of  the  clouds  of  dust 
which  this  feat  would  occasion.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  thought  the 
English  only  efficacious  behind  walls ; 


else,  why  did  they  not  take  revenge 
upon  the  Arabs  at  Lehaj,  two  years 
ago,  for  the  murder  of  an  officer  ? 
They  had  often  heard  of  their  threat- 
ening and  preparing  to  do  it,  but 
somehow  they  never  carried  their 
intention  into  execution.  I  treated 
these  vain  bombastic  words  with  the 
contempt  which  they  deserved, — but 
said,  I  only  wanted  Samater  to  take 
me  on,  or  otherwise  to  leave  me  to 
my  fate.  They  then  tried  weaken- 
ing my  party  by  bribing  Farhan  to 
side  with  them  and  leave ;  but  the 
noble-hearted  Seedi  disclosed  their 
treachery,  and  gallantly  said  he 
would  share  misfortunes  with  me, 
and  fight,  if  necessary,  to  the  last 
extremity.  Imam,  tame-hearted  In- 
dian, got  in  a  dreadful  fright,  and 
implored  I  would  compromise  the 
matter ;  for  by  this  time  all  the  ca- 
mels had  been  driven  away ;  and  the 
Warsingalis  moved  off  with  Sama- 
ter, saying  I  brought  the  rupture  by 
my  obstinacy  on  my  own  head ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight, 
the  Dulbahantas  would  walk  in  and 
kill  us  all  in  a  heap.  I  then  loaded 
all  the  guns,  and,  giving  one  to  each 
of  the  servants,  sat  on  the  boxes 
waiting  to  see  the  upshot.  I  was 
clearly  outmanoeuvred  —  unable  to 
move  or  get  anything — but  still  was, 
to  use  their  own  expression,  "obsti- 
nate." After  proceeding  a  certain 
distance,  the  retiring  band,  with  Sa- 
mater at  their  head,  sitting  fully 
equipped  with  spear  and  shield  on 
his  war-steed,  came  to  a  halt,  and 
invited  the  interpreter  to  meet  them, 
presuming,  they  said,  there  might  be 
some  mistake,  and  therefore  wished 
to  open  negotiations  afresh.  Sama- 
ter then  gave  me  back  my  own 
words,  saying,  "  If  the  Sahib  would 
only  say  he  wished  me  to  take  him 
to  Berbera,  I  will  give  some  Email 
presents  to  the  Agils  of  the  Dulba- 
hantas as  a  passport  for  him,  and 
proceed  at  once  ;"  for  they  were  only 
endeavouring  to  feel  my  disposition 
towards  them,  and  did  not  intend 
desertion,  if  I  was  not  irredeemably 
incensed  against  them.  They  then 
came  back,  and  work  began  afresh, 
by  the  distribution  of  presents,  which, 
as  is  usual  when  no  man  can  bear  to 
see  the  smallest  trifle  slip  from  his 
grasp  to  be  given  to  another,  was  a 
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matter  of  no  small  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing. If  the  Dulbahantas  did  not 
succeed  in  skinning  me  of  all  my 
effects,  they  naturally  thought  the 
next  tribe  would ;  and  a  whole  day 
was  consumed  in  wrangling  and  dis- 
puting how  much  they  should  get. 
This  ended  by  my  giving  one  mus- 
ket, thirteen  tobes,  and  my  reserve 
silk  turban  ;  and  now  I  was  at  lib- 
erty to  quit  Jid  All 

llth.— At  10  A.M.  we  were  loaded, 
and  commenced  the  journey  west- 
ward ;  whilst  the  Abban  said  he 
would  bid  his  friends  adieu  at  home, 
and  bring  five  horses  with  him  to 
Biyn  HableY  where  he  would  meet 
us  on  the  following  day.  The  track 
led  us  across  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  still 
in  the  valley,  which  was  well  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  acacias,  and 
dry  short  grass,  nipped  short  by  cat- 
tle. After  walking  five  miles,  we 
arrived  at  our  destination,  not  far 
from  a  well,  and  made  a  ring-fence 
of  prickly  boughs. 

Here  for  the  last  time  I  boiled  the 
thermometer,  to  ascertain  the  alti- 
tude of  the  plateau  along  my  line  of 
march,  and  found  its  average  height 
was  3913  feet :  the  minimum,  at 
Khut  Tug,  being  3077  feet— and  the 
maximum,  at  Yubb6  Tug,  4498  feet. 

The  following  day  two  Dulbahan- 
tas paid  us  a  visit,  and  demanded  to 
know  by  whose  authority  we  had 
come  upon  their  grounds ;  we  were 
trespassers,  and  must  pay  our  foot- 
ing. The  ground  was  theirs,  and 
they  recognised  no  authority  over 
them.  What  I  had  given  at  the  last 
place  was  no  concern  of  theirs,  but  I 
must  give  them  also  a  quantity  of 
cloth  equivalent  to  it.  This  being 
refused  as  a  preposterous  imposition, 
they  turned  nastily  away,  and,  toss- 
ing their  heads,  said,  I  might  soon 
expect  to  see  them  again  in  larger 
numbers,  when  they  would  help 
themselves.  Moreover,  for  my  satis- 
faction, they  could  assure  me  that  a 
number  of  men,  who  had  learned 
which  road  I  was  bent  on  travelling, 
were  fast  gathering  on  ahead,  to  op- 
pose my  advance.  In  the  evening 
the  Abban  arrived,  bringing  only  two 
ponies  with  him. 

17th. — It  would  be  needless  to  re- 
count all  the  varied  incidents  of  the 
next  five  days  which  were  wasted 


here,  by  the  thousand  and  one  stories 
which  the  Abban  produced  to  fritter 
away  my  time  near  his  home,  and 
filch  me  out  of  my  property.  The 
time  had  now  arrived  when  by  ap- 
pointment I  should  have  been  at 
Berbera  ;  and  as  I  was  not  then 
aware  at  what  time  the  fair  usually 
broke  up,  I  felt  much  afraid  of  being 
too  late  to  join  my  companions. 
Sometimes  Samater  raised  my  hopes 
by  saying  he  would  certainly  proceed 
on  a  certain  date;  and  when  that 
day  arrived,  it  was  deferred  again, 
but  not  without  severe  rows,  so  much 
in  accordance  with  the  past  ones  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  repetition.  One 
day  we  were  ready,  and  I  was  to 
pass  through  any  people  that  might 
fall  in  the  way  by  giving  large  cre- 
dits on  Aden  under  his  security, 
when  the  tide  was  turned  again  in 
another  moment  by  the  arrival  of 
some  accomplices,  who  dropped  in 
like  unexpected  evils,  to  say  the 
southern  Dulbahantas  had  gained  a 
great  victory,  slaughtering  men  and 
cattle,  and  the  road  to  Berbera  would 
be  thronged  with  people,  so  that  ad- 
vance would  be  impossible  for  the 
present.  This  was  a  settler  to 
my  westward  march;  and  now  I 
thought  of  escaping  from  this  land 
of  robbers  by  turning  northwards, 
and  marching  over  the  hills  to  Bun- 
der Heis,  where  I  could  either 
ship  off,  or  march  along  the  coast 
to  Berbera. 

Negotiations  were  then  set  on  foot 
with  the  Her  Hamaturwa,  and  seve- 
ral of  their  agils  came  at  my  bidding, 
but  were  as  implacable  about  oblig- 
ing a  stranger  as  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  whole  distance  was  not 
three  days'  travel ;  still  they  said  I 
should  not  see  their  country,  and 
acknowledged  themselves  a  lawless 
band,  who  would  take  everything 
from  me  if  I  ventured  there :  adding, 
if  the  Warsingalis  and  Dulbahantas, 
who  were  stronger  than  themselves, 
would  only  withdraw  from  me  one 
day,  they  would  come  down  at  once, 
and  demolish  my  whole  camp.  They 
then  demanded  cloths  for  the  trouble 
I  had  given  them,  but,  not  receiving 
any,  retired  in  huge  disgust. 

18th. — In  final  despair  I  faced 
about,  and  marched  north-easterly, 
by  a  new  route,  to  reach  Bunder 
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•Goree  again,  to  ship  for  Aden,  as 
there  only  could  I  be  certain  of  find- 
ing a  vessel  to  convey  me  over  the 
Gulf.  After  six  miles'  march  across 
the  hear*  of  the  valley,  we  arrived 
at  Mirliiddo  Kraal,  on  elevated 
ground,  and  found  a  large  party  as- 
sembled there.  Some  of  them  were 
the  Rer  Hamaturwa,  with  whom  I 
tried  again  for  permission  to  cross 
their  hills,  but  this  time  by  the  gap 
;at  the  head  of  the  valley  in  front  of 
Bunder  Jedid.  This  they  were  ready 
to  permit,  and  give  security  of  pas- 
sage to  my  people,  if  I  gave  them 
all  my  remaining  cloths  ;  but  they 
thought  I  should  not  find  a  vessel 
there,  which  settled  the  question.  I 
had  no  time  to  lose,  and,  moreover, 
should  save  my  cloths  by  continuing 
on  the  line  I  was  travelling.  For 
though  I  should  have  to  cross  the 
hills  where  they  were  occupied  by 
the  Habr  Gerhajis,  in  the  new  way 
my  track  would  pass  so  near  to  the 
Warsingali  frontier,  that  tribe  would 
not  have  strength  enough  to  demand 
anything  from  me,  and  passport  fees 
-are  only  given  in  such  places  as 
strength  prevails.  The  other  people 
I  met  here  were  some  Dulbahantas 
arming  for  the  fight.  They  said  they 
were  4000  strong  in  cavalry,  and 
were  slaughtering  sheep  wholesale 
for  provision  on  the  road.  Each  man 
carried  a  junk  of  flesh,  a  skin  of 
•water,  and  a  little  hay,  and  was  then 
ready  for  a  long  campaign,  for  they 
were  not  soft  like  the  English  (their 
general  boast),  who  must  have  their 
daily  food  ;  they  were  hardy  enough 
to  work  without  eating  ten  days  in 
succession,  if  the  emergency  required 
it.  Here  a  second  camel  was  on  the 
point  of  dying,  when  his  flesh  was 
.saved  from  becoming  carrion  by  a 
knife  being  passed  across  his  throat.* 
2lst. — The  Abban  slipped  away  on 
the  19th,  when  I  was  out  specimen- 
hunting,  and  would  not  come  again 
till  to-day,  and  then  even  returned 
to  give  his  wife  a  last  salute,  permit- 
ting me  to  advance  to  a  watercourse 
tailed  Hanfallal,  whilst  he  would 
join  me  on  the  following  day.  This 
day  we  accomplished  ten  miles,  and 
made  a  kraal  about  four  miles  north 
of  our  old  line  of  march. 


22d. — As  the  Abban  did  not  keep 
his  promise,  and  none  of  us  knew  the 
road,  I  now  tried  to  prevail  on  his 
mother  Awado,  who  was  tending 
her  flocks  close  by,  to  be  my  guide, 
which  she  readily  consented  to  do,  as 
she  was  anxious  herself  to  go  to 
Bunder  Goree.  The  water  found 
here  was  in  a  circular  cleft  of  lime- 
stone, sixty  feet  below  the  surface, 
which  was  so  small,  only  one  person 
at  a  time  could  descend  to  it ;  and 
the  supply  was  so  limited,  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  my  men  down  there 
all  night,  to  be  the  first  for  drawing 
in  the  morning.  Gazelles  were  very 
abundant,  and  in  the  evening  we 
were  visited  by  a  very  singular-look- 
ing animal,  which  unfortunately  I 
could  not  get  a  shot  at.  It  was  a 
little  less  in  size  than  the  Durwa 
hyena,  but  inclined  rather  more,  in 
its  general  shape,  to  a  wolf  than  a 
hyena.  The  body  was  a  pure  black, 
like  the  black  Tibet  wolf,  but  the 
tail  was  tipped  with  white.  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  animal  has  ever 
been  described. 

23d. — At  the  usual  starting-hour 
the  Abban  arrived,  with  two  ponies 
belonging  to  his  brother-in-law,  Hu- 
sayn  Ali,  but  which  he  tried  to 
pass  off  as  his  own,  being  ever 
very  anxious  to  make  me  believe  he 
was  a  large  stock  proprietor,  to  mag- 
nify his  importance.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  the  interpreter,  who 
was  as  treacherous  a  man  as  any  of 
the  breed,  although  he  often  con- 
founded me  by  his  innate  deceit,  also 
peached  at  times  upon  his  brother 
Samater.  The  Abban,  on  seeing  his 
mother  equipped  and  ready  on  her 
donkey  to  go  with  me,  scolded  her 
heartily  for  presuming  to  undertake 
the  journey  without  his  leave,  and 
sent  her  home  faster  than  she  came. 
We  now  commenced  the  march,  and 
travelled  five  miles  diagonally  across 
some  low  spurs  of  hills,  and  en- 
camped in  the  evening  in  a  broad, 
deep,  dry  nullah,  at  a  place  called 
Dalmalle.  We  brought  water  with 
us,  and  fortunate  it  was  so,  for  none 
could  be  found  anywhere  near  the 
camp. 

24th. — We  started  early  in  the 
morning,  ascending  the  hill-range  by 


The  old  Mosaic  law  again  prohibiting  blood  to  be  eaten. 
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a  steep  winding  footpath  up  one  of 
its  ridges,  which,  in  respect  to  its 
barrenness  and  soil,  resembled  the 
descent  I  had  from  Yafir.  After 
completing  eleven  miles'  march,  the 
caravan  crested  the  hill  opposite 
Ras*  Galw6nee,  travelled  a  short 
way  on  the  flat  of  the  summit,  and 
encamped  in  the  evening  amongst 
some  thick  jungle  on  its  north  or 
seaward  side,  at  a  kraal  called  Go- 
bamire'.  Immediately  on  arriving, 
as  we  commenced  to  unload  the  ca- 
mels, a  number  of  men  who  were  occu- 
pying that  district — the  Urus  Sage' 
section  of  the  Habr  Gerhajis  tribe 
— seized  the  camels  by  their  heads, 
and  demanded  their  customary  fees, 
at  the  same  time  boisterously  gesti- 
culating that  they  would  help  them- 
selves if  their  request  was  not  com- 
plied with.  Farhan  enjoyed  the  row 
in  the  boisterous  characteristic  man- 
ner of  a  seedi,  began  dancing  franti- 
cally the  negro  war-dance,  cocking  his 
gun,  and  pointing  it  at  everybody  by 
turns,  whilst  Samater  and  the  other 
Warsingalis  began  thumping  them 
with  their  clubs,  and  swearing  a  fear- 
ful vengeance  would  be  wrought  upon 
them  by  their  tribe,  who  were  living 
within  an  hour  or  two's  call,  should 
they  not  desist.  The  fact  was,  my 
men  knew  their  power  here,  and, 
guided  only  by  animal  passions,  en- 
joyed showing  it.  The  poor  discom- 
fited Urus  Sage  now  slunk  off  like 
defeated  dogs,  or  schoolboys  return- 
ing from  a  fight,  just  wishing  to 
know  if  they  were  only  to  be  consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  women,  who 
could  not  maintain  their  own  right, 
and,  snarling  and  snapping,  threat- 
ened they  would  return  again  in 
stronger  force  before  the  morning. 
We  then  unloaded,  and  lay-to  for  the 
night.  Immediately  on  reaching  the 
top  of  this  range,  a  most  interesting 
and  novel  sight  was  presented  to  our 
view.  "We  stepped  in  one  instant 
from  constant  sunshine  into  constant 
clouds,  and  saw  what  accounted  for 
the  dense  verdure  of  the  north,  as 
well  as  the  extreme  barrenness  of  the 
south  side  of  the  hills.  For  two 
months  we  had  not  seen  the  vestige 
of  a  cloud,  or  felt  a  drop  of  rain,  and 
now  we  were  at  once  launched  into 


the  middle  of  the  "  Dairti "  or  north- 
east monsoon,  which  had  been  pour- 
ing for  some  time  previously  against 
the  north  face  of  the  mountain,  and 
was  arrested  there  by  it  It  re- 
minded me  at  once  of  that  marked 
phenomenon  with  which  all  travel- 
lers in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  who 
spend  their  "  hot- weather  "  season  at 
Chini,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlege 
river,  to  escape  rain,  must  be  ac- 
quainted, when  the  clouds  of  the 
great  Indian  monsoon  envelop  all 
the  mountain -range  for  mouths  to- 
gether on  the  weather  or  south-west 
side,  and  hang  suspended  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill  in  sight  of  that  place, 
but  never  pass  over,  looking  as  if  the 
mountain  was  too  high  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  them,  when  trying  to 
reach  the  dry  plateaux  of  Tibet.  The 
clouds  were  rolling  in  thick  succes- 
sive volumes  at  our  feet,  and  obscured 
the  view  below  us. 

25^. — We  were  detained  until 
noon  in  consequence  of  the  Abban's 
ponies,  which  had  gone  astray,  and 
until  then  could  not  be  found.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  Urus  Sage  came 
again,  and  tried  to  prevent  us  load- 
ing, on  the  same  plea  as  yesterday, 
but  without  effect;  but  when  we 
were  starting,  a  compromise  was 
effected  on  condition  they  would  es- 
cort us  down  the  hill  and  guide  the 
way.  The  road  was  steep  and  very 
slippery,  so  that  the  camels  could 
hardly  get  along,  and  this  was  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  thick  strong 
green  jungle-bushes,  as  well  as  rocks 
and  other  difficulties  incidental  to 
mountain  travelling  with  such  large 
and  ungainly  animals  as  laden  camels. 
At  the  fourth  mile  we  found  a  large 
roomy  cave  under  a  rock,  and  put  up 
for  the  night.  Sheep  had  been  kept 
here,  and  the  place  was  so  full  of 
fleas  that  the  ground  was  literally 
browned  with  them.  I  never  saw 
such  an  astonishing  quantity  congre- 
gated in  one  place ;  but  we  soon  dis- 
posed of  them  by  burning  certain 
boughs,  which  the  Somalis  justly 
said  was  a  specific  remedy  against 
them. 

26th  and  2~th. — During  these  two 
days  we  descended  by  a  tortuous 
winding  footpath  under  no  mean 


*  Ras  means  point  or  headland. 
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difficulties,  and  fiually  arrived,  after 
twelve  miles'  marching,  at  a  place 
called  Hundurgal,  situated  in  the 
hollow  of  a  watercourse  which  di- 
vides the  Warsingali  from  the  Habr 
Gerhajis  frontiers,  and  transmits  its 
waters  to  the  Gulf  at  Ras  Galwdnee. 
During  the  journey  the  Somalis 
pointed  out  some  of  their  richest 
gum-trees,  of  which  the  finest  in 
order  is  a  species  of  frankincense, 
called  by  them  Falafala,  or  Luban 
Meti.  The  gum  of  this  tree  is  espe- 
cially valued  by  the  Somali  women 
for  fumigating  purposes,  which  they 
apply  to  their  bodies  by  sitting  over 
it,  when  ignited,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Cashmeres  sit  over  their  little 
charcoal-pots  to  keep  themselves 
warm  when  resting  on  their  travels. 
They  enshroud  themselves  in  a  large 
wrapper,  place  a  pot  with  the  'burn- 
ing gum  between  their  legs,  and  allow 
the  perfume  to  rise  to  every  portion 
of  their  body  simultaneously.  We 
gave  our  guides  five  cloths  for  escort, 
and  sent  them  away. 

I  was  informed  by  my  men  that 
under  lee  of  Ras  Galwenee  there  is  a 
better  harbour  than  any  on  the  whole 
coast-line,  having  deep  water  close 
in  to  the  shore,  but,  being  a  neutral 
ground,  the  Warsingalis  will  not 
allow  anybody  to  occupy  it.  They 
don't  allow  the  Habr  Gerhajis  to  do 
so,  as  they  would  monopolise  the 
trade  ;  and  they  won't  take  it  them- 
selves, as  their  sultan  sagely  remarks 
it  would  draw  all  their  force  to  one 
side  of  their  possessions,  and  thus 
leave  the  other  exposed  to  attack 
from  the  Mijjarthaines.  Now  the 
Dulbahantas  are  obliged  to  come  to 
Bunder  Goree  if  they  want  to  traffic 
with  outer  nations,  but  were  the 
Habr  Gerhajis  at  Galwe"nee,  this  cus- 
tom would  be  drawn  from  them. 

28th.— The  inexpressible  delight  I 
felt  at  snuffing  the  fresh  sea-air,  and 
being  comparatively  free  from  the 
tyranny  of  my  persecutor  Samater, 
was  truly  indescribable ;  and  I  felt 
so  impatient  to  end  this  useless  jour- 
ney, and  join  my  friends  for  the  larger 
and  more  promising  one,  I  could 
hardly  restrain  my  spirits.  I  stepped 
out  before  the  caravan  was  ready, 
and  began  the  journey  alone,  when 
presently  a  rapid  fire,  the  discharge 
of  a  six-barrel  revolver,  attracted  my 


attention.  This  was  done  by  the 
Abban,  who  said,  whilst  travelling 
there  his  life  was  in  jeopardy  from 
the  Habr  Gerhajis,  in  consequence 
of  an  old  feud  he  had  contracted  with 
them,  and  for  which  reason  they  had 
forbidden  this  road  to  him.  He 
thought  to  frighten  them  by  the  re- 
port of  firearms,  but  it  seemed  to 
have  the  opposite  effect,  for  many 
men  at  once  gathered  around  the 
caravan,  and  for  the  time  being  pre- 
vented its  onward  course.  As  usual, 
they  wanted  me  not  only  to  pay  for 
travelling  in  their  country,  but  to 
liquidate  their  claim  on  the  Abban,  as 
I  had  brought  him  there,  and  only  out 
of  consideration  for  the  respect  they 
felt  towards  me,  they  permitted  his 
passage  in  safety.  They  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  skin  a  flint  as  ob- 
tain anything  from  me,  and  I  told 
them  so,  for  Samater  had  fleeced  me 
of  all  my  effects.  This  parley  con- 
cluded, we  travelled  on  without  any 
further  molestation,  and,  crossing 
over  the  foot  of  some  low  spurs,  ar- 
rived at  noon  in  a  broad  watercourse 
on  the  maritime  plain  to  eat  some 
breakfast.  Here  I  shot  and  stuffed 
a  very  interesting  rat,  with  a  bushy 
tail,  very  much  resembling  the  little 
gilleri  squirrel  of  the  Indian  plains, 
but  plumper  in  face  and  body,  like  a 
recently  born  rabbit.  I  had  seen 
many  of  them  in  rocks  about  the 
hill's  side,  but  until  now  had  not 
secured  a  good  specimen.  This  inte- 
resting little  animal  has  since  been 
compared  by  Mr  Blyth,  curator  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta,  and  de- 
termined to  be  a  new  genus,  and  was 
named  by  him  Pectinator  Spekei. 
Lieutenant  Cruttenden,  by  his  Somali 
paper,  published  in  the  19th  vol.  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  from 
which  I  have  availed  myself  to  en- 
rich these  pages  in  many  respects, 
appears  to  have  met  with  them,  but 
considered  them  to  be  genuine  squir- 
rels. Again  at  this  place  I  saw  those 
large,  black  canine  animals  with 
white-tipped  tail,  but  could  not  get 
a  shot :  there  were  three  hunting  to- 
gether, like  jungle  dogs  in  India. 
After  refresh  ing  ourselves  we  resumed 
the  march,  and  travelled  along  the 
sandy  shore  eastward  to  a  halting- 
place  called  Farjeh,  completing  a 
march  of  twelve  miles. 
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29th. — This  day  we  completed  our 
journey  by  marching  into  Goreeat, 
when  I  again  took  occupation  of  the 
old  fort.  An  answer  from  the  Go- 
vernment at  Aden  to  my  appeal 
against  the  Sultan  and  Abban  nad 
now  arrived,  and  affected  Samater 
severely.  He  was  ready  to  sink  into 
the  earth,  and  said  to  me,  "  Oh,  why 
did  you  not  whip  me  when  I  was  in 
fault  ?  I  could  have  borne  that  well, 
but  writing  to  the  English  at  Aden 
is  more  than  I  can  bear.  What  will 
be  the  consequences  now  if  I  return 
to  Aden ?"  I  said  I  could  not  an- 
swer for  it,  as  it  was  now  beyond  my 
control,  and  if  he  went  over  there  he 
must  take  his  chance ;  but  I  strongly 
advised  his  not  going  at  alL  "In- 
deed," I  said,  "  I  wish  you  would 
depart  from  me  at  once.  From  the 
first,  I  told  you  I  was  obliged,  by 
order,  to  write  accurate  accounts  of 
everything  as  they  happened,  and 
the  English,  as  you  have  often  said 
yourself,  are  remarkable  for  not  tell- 
ing lies."  The  Sultan,  into  whose 
hands  the  letter  first  went,  would 
not  show  himself,  but  remained  in 
the  distant  jungles,  although  I  sent 
repeatedly  for  him  to  converse  con- 
cerning Samater. 

The  buggalow  in  which  I  came 
from  Aden  was  now  anchored  in 
Bunder  Goree.  It  had  made  a  voy- 
age somewhere  in  the  meanwhile, 
but  the  captain  had  been  afraid  to 
go  to  Aden  in  consequence  of  the 
salt  question,  in  which  Samater  had 
made  him  confederate,  fearing  lest  I 
might  have  since  written  to  the  au- 
thorities there  about  it.  However,  I 
now  wanted  to  hire  it  again, and  made 
sundry  overtures  to  the  captain,  who 
at  first  showed  a  disposition  to  treat, 
hoping  thereby  I  should  forgive  him ; 
but  he  was  finally  hindered  from  do- 
ing so  by  the  insidious  machinations 
of  Samater,  who  doubtless  was  afraid 
by  this  means  of  collecting  at  Aden 
more  witnesses  against  himself.  Sa- 
mater now  saw  his  position  clearly, 
and  must  have  felt  equally  with  my- 
self it  was  a  great  pity  the  letter  of 
reproof  from  the  Brigadier  of  Aden  * 
did  not  arrive  sooner,  and  keep  him 
on  a  course  of  rectitude,  for  he  was 


obliged  to  return  to  Aden  and  take 
his  chance,  as  there  he  had  not  only 
a  wife  and  family,  but  Aden  was  the 
headquarters  of  all  his  mercantile 
transactions.  I  was  now  dreadfully 
impatient  to  get  away,  but  day  by 
day  I  had  to  suffer  disappointment. 
I  was  assured  by  Samater  he  was 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to 
facilitate  it,  and  as  often  told  by  the 
interpreter,  when  he  had  gone  away, 
that  he  was  doing  nothing  of  the 
sort,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  sent 
to  the  interior  to  get  three  ponies, 
which  would  make  five  with  what  he 
had,  the  complement  required  by 
Lieutenant  Burton,  to  make  a  pre- 
sent to  him  on  arrival,  as  a  bribe  to 
overlook  his  faults.  I  besought  he 
would  desist  from  this  hopeless  spe- 
culation, as  time  was  now  more  pre- 
cious than  any  other  matter.  Still 
he  persisted,  and  in  a  fortnight's  time 
the  animals  arrived,  and  then,  with- 
out further  trouble,  we  chartered  a 
vessel  for  thirty-five  dollars,  twelve 
times  the  fare  I  paid  for  coming  over, 
with  the  whole  vessel  to  myself ;  and 
embarked  with  eight  camels  and  five 
ponies  on  the  15th  February  1855. 
After  five  days'  sailing  we  anchored 
in  the  Aden  harbour,  and  no  sooner 
did  the  "let  go  the  anchor"  sound, 
than,  Somali  fashion,  overjoyed  at  my 
release  from  three  and  a  half  months' 
persecutions,  I  plunged  a  header  into 
the  sea,  and  hastily  swam  ashore  to 
hurry  off  and  meet  old  friends. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  over, 
and  I  had  delivered  for  report  all  my 
sketch-notes  t  of  the  journey,  as  well 
as  maps  and  collections,  which  latter 
was  sent  to  the  public  museum  in 
Calcutta,  a  discussion  took  place  for 
disposing  of  the  Abban,  who,  I  now 
found  out,  was  not  singular  in  the 
way  of  treating  his  clients,  for  Lieu- 
tenant Herne  had  been  writing  over 
complaints  constantly  about  his  man. 
I  was  averse  to  taking  revenge  from 
the  simple  fact  of  having  brought  him 
over;  but  my  commandant  thought 
otherwise,  and  that  he  had  better  be 
punished,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  set  a  good  moral  example  to  the 
others. 

Against  my  inclination  I  was  ap- 


*  Then  changed  to  Colonel  Coghlan. 

t  These  notes  were  reported  in  an  Appendix  in  the  First  Footttepi  in  East  Africa, 
by  Lieut.  BURTON,  with  hia  other  reports  of  this  expedition. 
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pointed  to  be  Samater's  prosecutor, 
and  with  my  servants  as  witnesses,  a 
verdict  of  guilty  was  speedily  effected 
against  him  in  the  Aden  Police  Court, 
which  ended  by  his  being  condemned 
to  prison  for  a  period  of  two  months, 
and  to  pay  the  sum  of  200  rupees,  or, 
failing  to  do  that  within  the  given 
time,  he  would  be  further  subjected 
to  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour, 
six  months  more,  and  was  to  be  ban- 
ished with  his  family  for  ever  after 
the  present  punishment  should  cease. 
I  now  advised  Lieutenant  Burton, 
after  my  late  defeat  in  travelling, 
that  it  would  be  highly  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  great  expedition 
that  we  should  be  escorted  by  some 
Somalia  picked  from  the  Aden  police 
force,  as  by  this  means  alone  should 
we  have  men  on  whom  we  could  de- 
pend. He  also  was  aware  of  this 


fact,  from  having  been  successfully 
taken  himself  into  Harar  by  one  of 
that  corps  ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
us.  there  were  none  to  spare. 

Though  the'Somalis  are  rare  black- 
guards in  most  respects,  there  are 
some  traits  in  their  character  which 
have  always  won  me  to  them.  They 
love  freedom  and  liberty,  and  enjoy 
a  jolly  row,  added  to  which  they  are 
always  in  good  spirits.  In  my  humble 
opinion  they  would  make  first-rate 
Gorilla  soldiers  for  Aden,  if  armed 
and  trained  to  shoot  with  good  rifles, 
and  not  restrained  to  wearing  any 
particular  clothes,  or  confined  to 
steady-marching  drills.  They  have 
a  national  antipathy  to  the  Arabs, 
from  being  their  elder  brothers,  and 
would  glory  in  having  scrimmages 
with  them. 

(To  be  continued.} 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  the  urgent  en- 
treaties of  Carlton,  I  persisted  in  de- 
clining to  take  up  my  residence  under 
his  roof.  In  coming  to  that  deter- 
mination I  was  influenced  by  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  antici- 
pated that  the  approaching  winter 
would  be  one  of  hard  work  and 
study ;  things  which  can  hardly 
be  undertaken  and  steadily  carried 
through,  unless  one  is  absolutely 
master  of  his  own  time  and  motions. 
However  zealous  or  determined  you 
may  be  in  the  prosecution  of  a  task, 
however  religiously  you  may  refrain 
from  the  ordinary  seductions  of  so- 
ciety, you  are  liable  to  the  most 
grievous  interruptions,  and  will  frit- 
ter &  way  much  valuable  time,  if  you 
dd  not  possess  the  means  of  insuring 
at  will  the  most  perfect  and  unbroken 
seclusion.  Now,  seclusion  is  a  thing 
not  to  be  had,  when  two  young  men 
with  similar  tastes,  and  with  a  strong 
mutual  liking,  reside  together.  The 
day  begins  with  breakfast,  some 


pleasant  talk,  the  perusal  of  the 
paper,  and  a  cigar,  during  which  pas- 
times an  hour  or  two  insensibly  glide 
away ;  and  then,  if  the  weather  be 
fine,  the  idler  or  more  unoccupied  of 
the  twain  proposes  a  stroll,  or  a  visit 
to  some  object  of  interest,  which  the 
other  has  rarely  strength  of  mind  to 
resist.  For  oftentimes,  and  in  some 
moods,  all  kind  of  work  is  abhorrent 
to  us ;  and  we  are  too  glad  to  em- 
brace even  the  flimsiest  excuse  for 
escaping  from  what  may  be  a  posi- 
tive duty.  But,  supposing  that  this 
temptation  is  overcome,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  forenoon  is  dedi- 
cated to  work,  there  must  be  a  cer- 
tain space  allowed  for  exercise,  after 
which  comes  dinner,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  A  certain  genial  lassitude 
is  felt,  which,  combined  with  the  de- 
lusive thought  that  we  have  already 
done  a  good  day's  work,  indisposes 
us  from  further  labour ;  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
theatre,  or  the  opera,  or  some  other 
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place  of  popular  entertainment.  Rely 
upon  it,  young  men.  if  you  have  oc- 


[Juue, 

nated  in  a  railing  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.    It  was  certainly  about  as  un- 
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casion  to  work  hard,  which  means  to     desirable  a  locality  as  I  could  have 

found  in  all  London,  but  I  chose  it  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  thoroughfare,  being 
accessible  only  by  a  flight  of  steps 
which  precluded  the  entrance  of  cart 


practise  self-denial,  you  will  do  well 
to  eschew  companionship  under  the 
same  roof.  Your  best  friend  may 
prove  your  worst  enemy — at  least, 


looking  back  through  the  vista  of  or  carnage.  Here,  I  thought,  I  shall 
years,  I  recall  the  image  of  more 
than  one  good  fellow,  to  whom  I  was 
sincerely  attached,  but  of  whom  I 
must  nevertheless  say  that  it  would 
have  been  better  had  our  acquaint- 
ance been  the  less.  In  the  second 
place,  I  was,  as  Carlton  truly  enough 
observed,  somewhat  independent  m 
my  views.  That  is  a  national  cha- 
racteristic which  people  may  com- 
mend or  not,  according  to  their  pecu- 
liar ideas.  I  am  aware  that  many 
Englishmen  have  or  had  the  idea 
that  what  they  call  "booing"  and 
scraping  is  an  attribute  of  the  Scot, 
and  they  quote  the  dramatic  charac- 
ter of  Sir  Archy  M'Sycophant  as  an 
example.  They  are  egregiously  mis- 
taken. The  Scot,  if  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, is  as  proud  as  a  Spaniard,  and 
sometimes  carries  pride  even  to  a  ridi- 
culous degree.  Within  the  range  of 
my  own  recollection,  there  has,  in  this 
respect,  been  a  considerable  improve- 
ment, for  I  remember  the  time  when 
the  merest  dullard  who  could  show 
charters  for  a  few  hereditary  acres, 
dated  six  or  seven  centuries  back, 
gave  himself  the  most  intolerable 
airs,  and  sneered  at  the  British  Peer- 
age as  if  it  were  a  convention  of  par- 
venues  ;  but  I  would  fain  hope  that 
all  such  preposterous  extravagance 
has  disappeared,  or  only  remains  to 


be  able  at  least  to  secure  absolute 
quiet.  Never  was  there  such  a  delu- 
sion !  From  the  first  glimmering  of 
early  dawn  the  street  was  vocal  with 
the  cries  of  hawkers  of  every  kind, 
who  seemed  to  drive  a  smart  trade 
in  milk,  vegetables,  pies,  and  other 
small  comestibles ;  and  no  sooner  was 
the  business  of  the  ambulatory  mar- 
ket over,  than  we  had  an  influx  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  whose  delight  is 
in  cast  raiment ;  of  Bavarian  broom- 
girls,  saucy  sluts  as  ever  peered  into 
a  window  on  the  ground-floor ;  of 
unannexed  Savoyards,  with  hurdy- 
gurdies,  barrel-organs,  monkeys,  and. 
white-mice ;  of  fictitious  sailors  with 
wooden  legs,  bawling  the  ballad  of 
the  Arethusa ;  of  unemployed  opera- 
tives, who  marched  in  gangs,  howl- 
ing a  most  dismal  litany ;  and  of  a 
most  unfacetious  Punch,  who  thrice 
a-week  molested  that  street  with  his 
squeak  of  preternatural  shrillness.  It 
was  110  use  attempting  to  buy  them 
oft'  with  loose  coins.  The  Cobre  cop- 
per-mine itself  would  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  rapacity  of  so  many 
vagabonds,  who,  I  am  convinced, 
marked  those  houses  in  which  weak- 
minded  donors  resided,  and  made 
them  the  especial  object  of  their  vi- 
sits. The  only  way  to  mitigate  the 
nuisance,  was  to  draw  down  the  blind, 
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ut  the  proper  pride    and  to  put  a  ticket  in  the  window 
of  the  gentleman — that  which  keeps    announcing  vacant  apartments ;  but 
him  free  from  subserviency,  from  do- 


ing anything  that  can  derogate  from 
ancient  honour,  from  staining  the 
purity  of  his  shield— will,  I  trust, 
continue  to  be  observed  so  long  as 
Scotland  adheres  to  her  ancient  and 
honourable  traditions.  I  cannot  as- 
sert that  I  was  entirely  without  am- 
bition, for  the  total  absence  of  ambi- 
tion is  as  fatal  to  a  man  as  its  pre- 
sence in  unrestrained  excess ;  but  I 
was  resolved,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
maintain  my  own  independence  while 
entering  on  a  new  career. 

I  accordingly  took  lodgings  in  a  dull 
street  in  Westminster,  which  termi- 


I  soon  discovered  the  fallacy  of  that 
expedient,  which  involved  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  candles  lighted  at 
noonday,  so  I  even  tried  to  endure 
this  succession  of  plagues  with  the 
calm  obstinacy  of  an  Egyptian. 

Decidedly  mine  was  an  uncomfort- 
able lodging.  Besides  the  parlour  to 
the  front,  which  was  my  breakfast 
and  writing  room,  I  had  a  back  bed- 
room looking  into  a  paved  court, 
which  latter  was  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  feline  tribe ;  for  there  Tom  and 
Tabby  did  most  amorously  consort  at 
nightfall,  and  rob  Morpheus  of  his 
dues  by  dint  of  their  confounded  ca- 
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terwauling.  Nor  can  I  say  much  in 
favour  of  the  internal  accommoda- 
tion. I  am  not  of  Sybaritic  tenden- 
cies, and  might  in  the  course  of  time 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  bed,  but  my  flesh  suffered 
grievously  from  the  lumps  of  unpicked 
oakum  which  appeared  to  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  the  stuffing  of  the 
mattress.  Upon  what  food  my  land- 
lady, Mrs  Lewson,  and  the  one  gawky 
girl,  evidently  taken  from  the  work- 
nouse,  who  was  her  sole  domestic, 
subsisted,  I  never  exactly  ascertained, 
but,  judging  from  the  odours  which, 
at  certain  hours,  pervaded  the  pas- 
sage, I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
onions  formed  a  large  ingredient  in 
their  meals.  I  had  no  faith  in  Mrs 
Lewson's  talents  for  cookery,  and  in- 
deed never  requested  her  to  favour 
me  with  any  specimens  of  her -skill, 
except  for  breakfast,  and  even  then  I 
was  forced  to  content  myself  with  eggs 
and  anchovies,  having  been  greatly 
scared,  on  the  morning  after  I  took 
possession  of  the  rooms,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  most  equivocal  sau- 
sages, which,  if  subjected  to  analysis, 
would,  I  fear,  have  been  condemned. 
At  all  events,  Lion,  who  was  no  way 
particular  as  to  diet,  turned  away 
from  them,  after  a  preliminary  sniff', 
with  a  look  of  unutterable  disgust. 
Howbeit,  as  Mrs  Lewson,  in  her  own 
way,  was  very  civil,  and  not  more  of 
an  extortioner  than  was  natural  to 
her  calling,  while  slipshod  Sally, 
though  awkward  and  untidy,  was  a 
willing  drudge,  and  extremely  grate- 
ful for  an  occasional  shilling,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  tarry  where  I  was,  at 
all  events,  for  the  winter  months, 
which  were  now  rapidly  approaching. 
I  had  no  want  of  occupation  of  a 
fair  remunerative  kind;  for,  as  al- 
ready explained,  I  had  established  a 
literary  connection;  and,  being  al- 
ways punctual  to  my  engagements, 
my  pen  was  in  considerable  request. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  observing 
with  gratitude  and  delight,  that  even 
anonymous  authorship  in  our  day,  if 
deliberately  adopted  and  steadily  per- 
severed in  by  men  of  competent  abi- 
lity and  education,  is  certain  to  re- 
ceive a  reward — not  large,  certainly, 
nor  any  way  to  be  compared  with 
the  emoluments  which  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  steady  adherence  to 


a  recognised  profession — but  much 
more  liberal  than  high  genius  could 
have  commanded  in  the  days  of  Sav- 
age and  Johnson.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  literature,  regarded  as  the  sole 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  is 
the  most  precarious  of  pursuits ;  and 
that,  even  now,  adventurers  of  no  in- 
considerable talent,  who  have  forced 
their  way  into  the  literary  field,  have 
been  compelled  to  eat  the  bread  of  mis- 
ery, and  have  moistened  it  with  their 
tears.  But  I  think,  if  we  come  to 
consider  such  cases  individually,  we 
shall  find  that  one  of  two  things  was 
wanting — Either  that  the  candidate 
for  recognition  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters (which,  in  plain  terms,  means 
the  good-will  of  the  publishers)  had 
been  too  ambitious  in  his  early  at- 
tempts, and,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
very- few  authors  have  attained  cele- 
brity or  won  the  ear  of  the  public 
without  undergoing  the  probation  of 
a  long  apprenticeship,  had  tried  to 
take  heaven  by  storm,  and,  like 
Phaeton,  to  step  at  once  into  the 
chariot  and  drive  the  horses  of  the 
sun.  Or,  which  is  the  more  common 
case,  that,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
success,  the  animal  spirits  which 
most  literary  men  possess,  and  which, 
under  proper  control,  are  to  them  no 
inconsiderable  advantage — or  other- 
wise their  vanity  and  proneness  to 
adulation — hurry  them  into  excesses 
and  disorderly  habits,  such  as  brought 
Kobert  Greene  and  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe to  their  early  and  dishonourable 
graves.  The  greater  the  gift,  the 
more  numerous  and  powerful  are  the 
temptations  that  beset  us.  0  that 
men  would  but  consider  that  the 
talents  which  they  are  enabled  to  ex- 
hibit, and  which  are  oftentimes  so 
much  admired  by  the  unthinking 
multitude,  who,  after  a  peculiar 
fashion,  regard  them  as  intellectual 
idols,  are  not  of  their  own  creation, 
but  were  vouchsafed  to  them  by  the 
Almighty,  and  that,  if  abused  or 
perverted,  those  talents  will  be  a 
curse  to  them  on  earth,  and  condem- 
nation in  the  judgment  to  come  ! 

Of  course  I  did  not  occupy  myself 
entirely  with  quill-driving  and  mental 
work,  but  sought  in  a  moderate  way 
such  recreation  as  London,  during 
the  gloomy  months  of  November  and 
December,  could  afford.  I  saw  a 
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good  deal  of  Carlton?  passing  many 
pleasant  evenings  at  his  house,  which 
was  the  resort  of  some  artists  of 
eminence  and  literary  men,  whose 
acquaintance  I  was  happy  to  make. 
I  did  not  fail  to  call  upon  Lord 
Windermere  ;  but  learned  that  his 
lordship  and  family  were  at  their 
country  seat,  and  were  not  expected 
in  town  until  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment in  spring.  Oddly  enough,  I 
felt  this  as  a  kind  of  relief,  for  I 
rather  dreaded  the  preliminary  inter- 
view. Most  people  know  how  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  it  is  to  make  a 
set  speech  of  acknowledgment  for  a 
favour  bestowed — it  is,  I  am  sure, 
quite  the  same  when  you  are  to  be 
tne  recipient  of  the  thanks.  Between 
friends,  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  or  a 
glance  of  the  eye  suffices.  You  know 
magnetically  what  is  meant,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  for  further 
palaver.  But  with  strangers  you 
must  go  through  or  endure  a  set 
form  of  words,  which,  to  my  mind  at 
least,  is  absolutely  detestable,  resem- 
bling the  buttering  style  of  discourse 
adopted  at  the  presentation  of  testi- 
monials— occasions  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  (never  having  myself  received 
any  valuable  testimonial),  are,  at 
the  present  time,  far  too  numerous. 
Every  commonplace  individual  whom 
you  dine  with  parades  upon  his  side- 
board a  salver,  or  on  his  table  an 
epergne,  with  an  engraved  inscription 

Eurporting  that  it  was  presented  to 
im  by  a  large  circle  of  admirers 
of  his  public  zeal  and  integrity,  for 
having  opposed  some  obnoxious 
water-rate,  or  for  having  done  his 
best  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  the 
Established  Church ;  and  it  is  pretty 
to  remark  the  self-satisfied  simper 
with  which  he  draws  your  attention 
(after  a  limited  allowance  of  Glad- 
stone's Particular  Claret,  which  hide- 
ously convulses  the  bowels)  to  the 
grand  eulogium  engraved  on  the  side 
of  the  silver.  I  apprehend  that, 
for  future  testimonials,  brass  would 
be  the  more  proper  material. 

I  had  maintained  but  little  com- 
munication with  my  friends  in  Scot- 
land ;  indeed,  save  for  the  scanty 
intelligence  conveyed  in  the  occa- 
sional letters  of  Ned  Mather,  whose 
powers  of  composition  were  limited, 
I  should  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
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early  friends  of  my  youth.  One  day, 
however,  when  taking  my  solitary 
dinner  at  the  coffeehouse  which  I 
usually  frequented,  I  discovered  an 
old  acquaintance.  Two  men,  whose 
showy  apparel  indicated  that  they 
were  deep  in  some  tailor's  books, 
entered  the  room  with  that  assumed 
swagger  which  no  person  of  real 
breeding  assumes,  and  calling  for  the 
bill  of  fare,  proceeded  to  criticise  its 
contents  aloud.  The  elder  of  the 
two,  who  was  seated  at  a  table  di- 
rectly opposite  to  mine,  was  a  strong* 
built,  flash-looking  fellow  of  some 
five-and-thirty,  elaborately  got  up 
as  a  representative  of  that  class  of 
society  which  arrogates  to  itself  the 
exclusive  term  of  the  sporting  world. 
He  wore  a  brilliant  blue  scarf,  orna- 
mented with  an  immense  fox-head  pin, 
and  a  natty  green  cut-away  coat  with 
metal  buttons,  which  partly  covered, 
but  did  not  conceal,  a  waistcoat  of  co- 
lossal stripes.  His  hair  was  cut  short 
like  that  of  a  groom  or  prize-fighter, 
but  he  had  given  theutmost  latitude  to- 
his  whiskers,  which  flourished  in  un- 
restrained luxuriance.  His  features 
were  somewhat  Jewish  in  their  cast, 
representing  cunning  and  sagacity, 
whilst  an  immense  under-jaw  be- 
tokened great  tenacity  of  purpose. 
Altogether  he  was  just  the  kind  of 
man  whom  you  naturally  would  ex- 
pect to  encounter  in  the  betting  ring, 
but  with  whom  it  would  be  exceeding 
wise  if  you  refrained  from  entering 
into  any  transaction. 

This  worthy  took  the  lion's  share 
of  the  conversation  and  the  wine,  and 
was  evidently  regarded  by  his  com- 
panion, whose  back  was  towards  me, 
as  a  fellow  of  infinite  fancy  and  un- 
bounded humour.  It  was  impossible 
to  avoid  hearing  their  discourse, 
which,  indeed,  was  obviously  intend- 
ed for  the  astonishment  and  delecta- 
tion of  the  other  occupants  of  the 
tables ;  but  it  was  not  of  the  most 
edifying  kind,  consisting  principally 
of  anecdotes  of  the  private  lives  and 
walk  of  actresses  and  opera-dancers, 
with  several  of  whom  the  knight  of 
the  blue  scarf  appeared  to  be  upon 
terms  of  easy  intimacy.  Sentences 
like  the  following  were  poured  forth 
in  abundance : — 

"  By  Jove,  sir,  Fanny  is  a  devilish 
fine  girl,  I  assure  you.  Clean  made* 
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tight  little  thing  ;  neat  in  the  pastern, 
and  steps  out  like  a  thorough-bred 
filly.  You  can't  help  liking  a  girl 
that  has  go  in  her ;  and  as  for  fun, 
she's  up  to  all  manner  of  ginger.  Tell 
you  what — I'll  introduce  you ;  yes, 
by  Jove,  I  will !  Fanny's  just  the 
sort  of  girl  to  suit  you." 

"  Young  man  ! "  said  an  elderly 
stranger  seated  at  a  neighbouring 
table,  who  had  already  manifested 
some  annoyance  at  the  rude  tone  of 
the  discourse — "  Young  man  !  if  thou 
art  indeed  as  lewd  and  loose-living 
a  person  as  thou  representest  thyself 
to  be,  I  would  advise  thee  not  to  pro- 
claim it  abroad,  seeing  that  thou  wilt 
receive  no  credit  or  worship  for  the 
same,  but  rather  incur  the  contempt 
and  disgust  of  those  whom  thou  hast 
insulted  by  thine  ill-mannered  con- 
versation." 

"  Eh — what !    By  Jove,  here's  a 

§o  ! "  replied  he  of  the  fox  head, 
ristling  up  like  a  Bobadil ;  '•'  who 
the  devil  spoke  to  you,  sir  1  What 
right  have  you  to  address  yourself  to 
a  gentleman  ?  By  Jingo,  I've  a  great 
mind  to  pull  your  nose,  you  sancti- 
monious old  humbug ! " 

"  Friend,"  retorted  the  Quaker,  for 
such  his  speech  denoted  him  to  be, 
"  if  thou  art  indeed,  as  thou  sayest,  a 
gentleman,  which,  trust  me,  I  do  not 
believe,  thou  wouldst  not  appeal  so 
frequently  as  thou  dost  to  the  father 
of  lies.  And  as  for  pulling  my  nose, 
thou  hast  neither  the  power  to  do  it 
nor  the  temerity  to  attempt  it." 

So  saying,  the  Quaker  arose,  dis- 
playing a  figure  which  for  burliness 
might  have  stood  comparison  with 
that  of  Tom  Cribb,  or  any  other  pro- 
fessor of  the  fistic  science,  while  a 
stout  crabtree  cudgel  quivered  in  his 
grasp. 

I  confess  that  I  heartily  enjoyed 
the  scene,  and  almost  wished  tnat 
the  representative  of  the  sporting 
public  would  be  rash  enough  to  carry 
his  threat  into  execution,  in  which 
case  he  would  certainly  have  received 
a  mo^t  righteous  and  salutary  drub- 
bing. But,  as  is  generally  the  way 
with  such  Hectors,  he  showed  the 
white  feather,  and,  muttering  some- 
thing about  not  wishing  to  make  a 
row,  he  turned  to  his  companion,  and 
recommenced  his  discourse,  though 
in  a  much  lower  tone  than  before.  I 


had  now  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  other,  whose  voice  had  struck 
me  as  familiar,  and,  to  my  extreme 
surprise,  I  recognised  my  old  office 
comrade,  James  Littlewoo,  whom  I 
had  left  upon  the  threshold,  as  I 
supposed,  of  professional  life  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

James  had  always  been  regarded 
by  us  as  a  soft  lad,  rather  weak  than 
wicked — "  Pap-headed,"  as  Mr  Shear- 
away  used  to  say  of  him ;  "  his  brains 
are  just  perfect  batter" — but  I  never 
had  seen  any  great  harm  in  him,  nor, 
as  a  youth,  was  he  viciously  addicted. 
I  therefore  felt  quite  sorry  to  find 
him  on  such  intimate  terms  with  a 
scamp  of  the  worst  description,  and 
evidently  on  the  road  towards  folly, 
vice,  and  ruin.  I  determined,  for  his 
father's  sake,  as  well  as  from  the  re- 
collection of  old  times,  to  ascertain 
how  far  he  was  involved,  but  that,  of 
course,  necessitated  a  further  and  pri- 
vate interview. 

Accordingly,  before  leaving  the 
room,  I  went  towards  him,  and,  not- 
withstanding an  insolent  stare  from 
his  companion,  which  I  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  resent,  made  myself  known. 
Littlewoo,  to  do  him  justice,  seemed 
really  glad  to  see  me,  though  he  hesi- 
tated and  blushed  as  he  introduced 
me  to  "  his  friend  Mr  Speedwell," 
who  thereupon  thought  fit  to  abate 
somewhat  of  his  dignity,  and  gra- 
ciously assured  me  that  he  "  was 
devilish  glad  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  any  friend  of  his  friend  Mr 
Littlewoo."  As  I  could  not,  without 
being  rude,  depart  instantly,  I  sat 
down  at  their  table  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
Littlewoo's  address,  which  havirig 
obtained,  I  took  my  hat,  and  was 
about  to  leave,  when  Mr  Speedwell 
broke  in. 

"  So  you've  been  lately  on  the  Con- 
tinent, sir  1  Ah — that's  the  place 
for  fun  !  No  slow-coachiness  there, 
or  confounded  peelers  of  policemen 
to  interfere  with  your  amusement ! 
Been  at  Wiesbaden  and  Homburg? 
Rouge-etr-noir  from  morning  to  night, 
with  pretty  women  squeezing  in  to 
the  tables,  and  picking  up  the  gold 
like  dickey-birds  pecking  at  the  flies ! 
Know  Charley  Topham  ?  He  was  a 
rare  good  un  was  Charley  !  By  Jingo, 
sir,  he  broke  the  bank  two  nights 
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runniiig,  and   pocketed  a  cool  six  was  greatly  altered.     From  a  fine, 

thousand — that  s  what  I  call  luck  healthy,  rosy-faced  lad,  he  had  de- 

and  fast  living ! "  cayed  into  a  thin,  ghastly  young  man, 
I  contented  myself  by  simply  de- 


nying all  knowledge  of  either  water- 
ing-place, and  by  stating  that  I  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  accomplished  Charles. 

"  Ah  !  Perhaps  you're  quite  right 
not  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
here,"  replied  Mr  Speedwell.  "  Devil- 
ish queer  people  one  meets  in  these 
coffeehouses.  Was  very  nearly  pull- 
ing the  nose  of  an  old  snob  of  a 
Quaker  in  this  very  room,  not  two 
minutes  ago,  for  impertinence— but, 
hang  it !  after  all,  it  would  have  been 
a  shame  to  have  served  out  Obadiah. 
Tell  you  what— you  and  Littlewoo 
haven't  met  for  a  long  time,  it  would 
appear.  The  night  is  young  yet. 
Let  us  all  go  together  to  the  Shades, 
and  prime  ourselves  with  a  bottle  or 
so  of  claret,  or  some  hot  brandy-and- 
water;  and  then  I'll  show  you  a 
little  of  real  life  in  London.  I  know 
a  quiet  house  in  Jermyn  Street— door 
with  a  wicket  in  it,  you  understand  ? 
— none  but  swells  go  there ;  and  we 
can  have  a  shy  at  hazard.  What's 
the  odds  so  long  as  we  are  happy  1 
Young  fellows  like  us  must  do  some- 
thing to  keep  the  blood  in  circula- 
tion in  this  confounded  muggy  wea- 
ther. And  then  we'll  top  off  at  the 
Finish!" 

I  not  only  gave  a  decided  negative 
to  this  proposal,  but  attempted  to 
rescue  Littlewoo  from  the  clutches 
of  the  destroyer,  by  asking  him  to 
walk  home  with  me.  But  he  was 
too  far  gone  already.  The  fascinat- 
ing picture,  limned  by  the  artistic 
hand  of  Mr  Speedwell,  had  for  him 
an  irresistible  attraction  ;  and  I  was 
compelled,  though  most  unwillingly, 
to  leave  him  in  the  custody  of  his 
Mephistopheles. 

Next  morning  I  proceeded  to  Lit- 
tlewoo's  rooms  as  indicated  by  his 
card  ;  but  as  he  had  told  me  that  he 
should  remain  at  home  all  the  fore- 
noon, I  did  not  make  my  visit  an 
early  one.  This  was  so  far  fortunate, 
for  I  found  him  just  risen  and  seated 
at  breakfast,  to  which  meal,  with 
the  exception  of  the  contents  of  the 
teapot,  he  did  marvellous  little  jus- 
tice. Now  that  I  had  leisure  to  ob- 
serve the  poor  fellow,  I  saw  that  he 


with  an  ominous  red  spot  upon  his 
cheek,  and  that  peculiar  discolora- 
tion under  the  eyes  which  is  the 
never-failing  mark  of  long-continued 
dissipation.  His  nerves  too  were 
evidently  affected,  for  his  hand  shook 
as  he  raised  the  cup  to  his  lips. 
However,  he  appeared  lively  enougn ; 
and,  without  entering  into  any  details 
regarding  his  adventures  of  the  pre- 
vious night — as  to  which  I  did  not 
think  myself  entitled  to  inquire — he 
began  to  talk  of  old  friends,  and  was 
especially  communicative  as  to  his 
own  personal  history. 

It  was  the  old  story  over  again. 
It  appeared  that  Jamie  Littlewoo, 
from  the  first  hour  that  he  was  seated 
at  a  desk,  loathed  his  occupation, 
and  inwardly  determined  that  no 
power,  human  or  divine,  should  make 
him  a  practitioner  of  the  law.  His 
own  penchant  was  for  the  army,  an 
inclination  which  his  father  sternly 
refused  to  gratify,  alleging  that  the 
profession  of  a  soldier  was  a  damnable 
one.  inasmuch  as  it  must  necessarily 
lead,  as  an  ancient  jurist  had  well 
remarked,  to  homicidium  planum 
per  plures  commissum,  which,  if  it 
could  not  be  altogether  regarded  in 
the  light  of  Jtoimcidium  cvlposum, 
or  murder,  did  certainly  imply  the 
lesser  crime  of  cJiaudmella,  or  casual 
slaughter,  "  which,"  said  Mr  Little- 
woo,  "doth  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  imply  the  assoilziement  of  the 
slayer,  but  doth  simply  entitle  him 
to  the  privilege  ana  advantage  of 
refuge  in  the  Girth,  which  privilege 
of  sanctuary  in  matters  criminal  hath 
been  abolished  since  the  time  of  the 
Reformation." 

But  this  learned  exposition  did  not 
carry  conviction  to  the  heart  of  the 
son,  who  still  hankered  for  the  glories 
of  the  scarlet  uniform,  and  showed 
his  tendencies  by  cultivating  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  officers  of  every 
regiment  that  was  stationed  either  at 
Edinburgh  Castle  or  at  Piershill.  In 
this  he  was  aided  and  abetted  by  his 
sisters,  who  liked  to  have  military 
partners  at  the  assemblies,  and  by 
his  mamma,  who  considered  them 
desirable  acquisitions  for  her  private 
dancing-parties;  and  Hicks  of  the 
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Heavies,  and  Spoonbill  of  the  Light 
Bobs,  could  not  do  less  in  acknow- 
ledgment for  such  courtesies  than 
invite  Jamie  Littlewoo  to  the  mess. 
In  the  days  of  which  I  speak,  I  regret 
to  say  that  a  very  great  deal  of  liquor 
was  consumed  on  those  festive  occa- 
sions when  the  gallant  defenders  of 
their  country  admitted  guests  to  their 
table.  I  believe  that  in  this  respect 
a  vast  improvement  has  now  taken 
place,  and  that  the  "  nights  at  mess  " 
are  not  so  killing  as  they  used  to  be ; 
but  then  the  pace  was  fast  and  furi- 
ous— far  too  much  so  for  poor  Little- 
woo,  who  was  driven  to  sore  shifts  to 
preserve  even  a  decent  appearance  in 
the  office. 

"  I  always  told  the  Governor," 
said  he  "  that  it  would  not  do.  I  did 
hate  the  law  most  cordially,  Sinclair 
— didn't  you  ?  and  I  could  not  stand 
the  way  in  which  the  good  fellows  at 
the  Castle  used  to  talk  about  attor- 
neys. Besides,  I  had  no  head  for  it. 
Old  Shearaway  kept  perpetually 
bothering  me  to  write  out  deeds  and 
nonsense  of  that  kind  when  I  was 
thinking  of  quite  other  things ;  and 
whenever  I  dined  at  home  and  the 
table-cloth  was  off,  the  Governor 
began  to  prose  about  cases,  and  to 
quote  Morison,  and  Shaw,  and  Dun- 
lop,  and  Connell  upon  Teinds,  till  I 
wished  the  whole  gang  of  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  You'll 
allow  it  was  very  aggravating.  Well, 
Norman,  I  had  no  sooner  got  through 
my  apprenticeship  than  my  father 
wanted  me  to  pass  W.S.  No,  no  ! 
Now  or  never,  I  thought,  I  must 
make  the  stand,  so  I  told  him  flatly 
I  would  not.  He  was  a  good  deal 
vexed  at  this,  I  think,  for  he  said  I 
was  throwing  away  a  splendid  op- 
portunity, and  sacrificing  a  first-rate 
business;  but  I  stuck  to  my  point 
like  a  limpet,  and  then  he  told  me 
that  he  would  not  oppose  my  quali- 
fying myself  for  the  oar.  Now  the 
bar  is  all  very  well  in  its  own  way, 
and  there  are  no  doubt  some  capital 
chaps  in  the  Parliament  House,  no 
end  t)f  fun  at  the  stoves,  and  roaring 
dinners  at  the  Fleshmarket;  but  it 
must  be  a  tiresome  thing  sweeping 
the  boards  with  a  black  gown  if  you 
have  no  practice,  as  was  likely  to  be 
my  case ;  and  if  a  large  practice 
comes,  you  are  worked  like  a  horse 
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in  a  mill,  which  does  not  answer  my 
constitution.  Besides,  one  is  obliged 
to  be  up  at  the  House  every  morning 
by  nine  o'clock,  summer  or  winter, 
and  that  does -not  agree  with  dining 
out ;  so  I  told  the  Governor  that  the 
bar  would  not  suit  me.  He  flew 
into  an  awful  passion,  and  sulked 
for  three  weeks,  during  which  time  I 
took  care  to  be  as  little  at  home  as 
possible.  At  last  I  believe  he  took 
council  with  old  Shearaway,  who  is 
not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow  at  bottom — 
you  were  always  a  great  favourite  of 
his,  Norman — and  Shearaway  told 
him  at  once  that  he  did  not  think  I 
would  do  for  the  bar,  but  suggested 
that  he  should  use  his  influence  to 
get  me  into  one  of  the  public  offices, 
as  I  was  then  too  old  for  joining  the 
army.  I  made  no  objection,  for  I 
understood  that  the  government 
work  was  light,  and  the  attendance 
easy ;  and  I  should  have  liked  well 
enough  to  have  got  into  the  Foreign 
Department.  But  it  seems  there  is  no 
choice  in  these  things.  One  must 
take  whatever  comes  first;  so  they 
planted  me  in  the  Board  of  Trade, 
where  we  are  like  to  be  smothered 
to  death  by  the  pressure  of  these 
confounded  railways.  It  is  lucky 
that  this  happens  to  be  a  holiday, 
else  I  could  not  have  seen  you." 

"  And  how  do  you  like  the  work, 
Littlewoo  ? " 

"  I  like  it  as  well  as  I  can  like 
any  kind  of  work  whatever.  It  is  a 
nuisance  at  the  best,  but  I  would 
not  complain,  if  they  did  not  ask 
us  to  come  at  extra  hours.  How- 
ever, I  believe  I  shall  get  a  step 
soon,  and  the  Governor  gives  me  an 
allowance.  And  I  must  say  that  I 
like  London  far  better  than  Edin- 
burgh. Nothing  like  being  near  the 
centre.  And  then  I  know  a  lot  of 
first-rate  fellows." 

"  Do  you  mean  such  gentlemen  as 
your  friend  Mr  Speedwell  1 "  said  I. 

Littlewoo  blushed  to  the  eyes. 

"  I  saw  well  enough  that  you  did 
not  like  him,  Sinclair ;  and  I  admit 
that  he  is  much  too  plain-spoken. 
But  he  is  a  real  friendly  fellow.  I  don't 
know  any  man  whom  I  can  more 
readily  apply  to  when  I  happen  to  be 
hard  up.  And  he  has  a  first-rate  con- 
nection— knows  all  the  nobs — d'Or- 
geat  and  the  rest  of  the  top-sawyers." 
2z 
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"  Hem  !— I  should  be  disposed  to 
doubt  the  intimacy  of  your  friend 
with  the  Count." 

"  0,  it's  a  fact,  I  assure  you .  I  had 
it  from  himself." 
•  "From  the  Count?" 

"  No;  from  Speedwell  D' Orgeat, 
you  know,  is  a  little  dipped,  ana 
Speedwell  has  dealings  with  Roths- 
child." 

"  My  dear  Littlewoo,  I  am  almost 
inclined  foronce  to  adopt  your  friend's 

Ehraseology,  and  to  say,  The  devil  he 
as  !  Why,  man,  you  must  have  lost 
your  senses  !  I  vow  and  declare  that 
I  never  set  eyes  upon  a  more  palpable 
or  brazen-faced  blackguard ! " 

"  Sinclair !  do  you  mean  to  insult 
me?" 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  James.  I 
wish  to  save  you  from  present  dis- 
grace and  ultimate  ruin.  Now  do 
just  listen  patiently  to  me  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then,  if  you  think 
I  am  wrong,  be  as  angry  as  you 
please." 

"  The  deuce  take  that  cigar ! "  cried 
Littlewoo,  pitching  a  newly-lighted 
weed  in  the  fire  and  setting  himself 
on  the  sofa,  "  It  will  not  draw. 
Now  I  suppose  I  am  in  for  a  sermon. 
Cut  it  short,  Norman,  for  I  know  the 
text  already." 

"  I  don't  intend  to  sermonise ;  but 
please  recollect  that  yesterday  I 
could  not  help  overhearing  the  con- 
versation of  your  companion,  who, 
among  other  things,  offered  you  an 
introduction  to  an  opera-dancer, 
which  you  seemed  nothing  loth  to 
accept;  and  then  proposed  to  us 
both  to  spend  the  evening  in  a  gam- 
bling-house." 

"Well,  what  of  that  1  I  suppose 
such  things  are  common  enough 
among  young  men." 

"They  may  be  common  enough 
among  people  like  your  friend  Mr 
Speedwell;  but  they  are  not  common, 
I  nope,  among  young  men  who  have 
been  brought  up  and  educated  as  you 
were." 

"  Well — I  grant  you  that  Speedwell 
is  rather  a  loose  sort  of  fish,  but  that 
does  not  entitle  you  to  call  him  a 
blackguard." 

"  Pardon  me  !  I  consider  that  the 
man  who  in  his  sober  senses  makes  a 
parade  of  his  vices  before  strangers 
— who  attempts  to  turn  over  a  mis- 


tress of  whom  he  is  tired  to  his  friend 
— who  seeks  to  entice  younger  men 
than  himself  to  a  brothel  or  a  gaming- 
house— is  a  blackguard  in  every  sense 
of  the  term." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do, 
Sinclair?  I  won't  deny  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  for  I 
feel  that  Speedwell  has  been  rather 
carrying  me  off  my  legs.  But  I  can't 
cut  the  man  at  once.' 

"  No ;  but  you  can  avoid  his  so- 
ciety and  drop  his  acquaintance  by 
degrees." 

"  That's  not  so  easy,  let  me  tell 
you  :  nor  would  it  be  altogether  con- 
venient. The  fact  is,  though  I  don't 
like  to  mention  it,  that  I  owe  Speed- 
well money." 

"  I  am  deeply  grieved  to  hear  it. 

0  Littlewoo  !  wnat  could  induce  you 
to  commit  the  miserable  folly  of  con- 
tracting debt  ?    Do  you  not  see  what 
a  terrible  power  you  have  given  this 
man  over  you  ? " 

"  Yes  —  I  see  that  well  enough, 
but  I  cannot  help  it  now.  By 
Jove,  it  makes  me  sick  to  think  of 
it !  I  must  have  a  drop  of  brandy 
by  way  of  fortifier.  The  fact  is  that 

1  have  been  very  foolish  and  very  ex- 
travagant;  but  don't  blow  me  up, 
Sinclair — I  can't  stand  it  just  now ! " 

"  I  have  no  such  intention,  my  dear 
Littlewoo ;  the  more  especially  be- 
cause I  see  that  you  are  now  conscious 
of  your  fault.  "  But  tell  me,  do  you 
own  him  much  ? " 

"  The  last  bill  was  for  four  hun- 
dred." 

"  That  is  serious  enough,  but  not 
absolutely  deadly.  And  pray  how 
much  of  that  did  you  receive  in  hard 
cash  ?" 

"  One  hundred  and  eighty.  The 
rest  was  in  pictures  and  cigars." 

"Pictures?" 

"  Yes — and  very  valuable  pictures 
they  are  too,  Speedwell  says.  That's 
one  of  them— a  genuine  Titian.  I  be- 
lieve I  could  get  two  hundred  guineas 
for  it  if  I  were  to  offer  it  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery." 

So  saying,  he  pointed  to  a  vile  daub, 
representing  Nymphs  and  Satyrs, 
upon  which  no  pawnbroker  in  bis 
senses  would  have  advanced  sixteen 
shillings. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  admire  it 
much,"  continued  Littlewoo.  "  All  I 
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can  tell  you  is  that  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire 

"  My  dear  James,  don't  talk  non- 
sense !  you  have  been  regularly  taken 
in.  I  trust  your  cigars  are  better 
than  your  pictures?" 

"  Why,  I  must  say  I  think  there 
has  been  a  mistake  about  them.  They 
do  taste  very  much  as  if  they  were  of 
British  manufacture." 

"  I  thought  as  much.  Your  friend 
Mr  Speedwell  was  not  likely  to  do 
things  by  halves.  Pray,  what  may 
be  his  profession  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  is  a  broker  in  the 
City.  At  all  events,  he  knows  a  good 
deal  about  the  Funds." 

"  Yes ;  he  seems  to  have  a  genius 
that  way.  Now,  Littlewoo — you  are 
evidently  in  a  bad  scrape,  and  you 
must  try  to  get  out  of  it  as  quickly 
as  possible." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  do  that,  Nor- 
man 1  I  dare  not  tell  my  father  how 
the  affair  stands — it  would  drive  him 
distracted." 

"  Surely  it  is  better  he  should  know 
that  you  owe  four  hundred  pounds 
now,  than  be  informed,  six  months 
hence,  that  you  are  liable  for  a  thou- 
sand, which  will  most  certainly  be 
the  case  if  you  do  not  disentangle 
yourself  from  the  claws  of  Mr  Speed- 
well." 

"Ah !  you  don't  know  the  Governor 
so  well  as  I  do.  I  have  irritated  him 
quite  enough  already.  And  then  my 
mother  ! — what  would  she  say  if  she 
heard  of  the  way  in  which  I  have 
been  going  on  1  0  dear  me !  I  do 
believe  I  am  the  most  miserable  fel- 
low on  earth ! "  And  here  poor  Little- 
woo  burst  into  a  regular  fit  of  crying. 

I  was  profoundly  sorry  for  the  lad, 
who,  though  a  sad  fool,  exhibited 
every  now  and  then  glimpses  of  a 
better  feeling.  But  the  case  really 
did  seem  a  desperate  one.  He  was 
utterly  unfit  to  guide  himself,  was 
marked  out  by  nature  as  a  prey  for 
the  sharper,  and,  if  left  alone  in  Lon- 
don, would  certainly,  even  if  relieved 
from  his  present  difficulties,  be  ruined 
soul  and  body.  The  first  thing,  how- 
ever, to  be  done,  was  to  get  rid  of  Mr 
Speedwell ;  so  I  advised  Littlewoo, 
since  he  had  such  an  insuperable 
objection  to  communicating  directly 
with  his  father,  to  write  to  Mr  Shear- 
away,  who  was  a  very  friendly  man, 


acknowledging  the  extent  of  his  error, 
and  expressing  contrition. 

"  I  have  very  little  doubt,"  I  said, 
"that  Mr  Shearaway  will  extricate 
you  from  this  danger.  But,  Little- 
woo,  I  would  seriously  advise  you 
as  a  friend  to  consider  whether  you 
would  not  do  well  to  throw  up  your 
appointment,  quit  London,  and  turn 
to  some  other  pursuit.  You  could 
not  be  in  more  peril  if  you  attempted 
to  cross  a  quicksand  than  you  are 
exposed  to  in  the  streets  of  this  city." 

"  Let  me  alone  for  that !"  replied 
Littlewoo,  who  began  to  brighten  up, 
as  silly  fellows  always  do  when  they 
have  eased  their  minds  by  confession. 
"  Once  let  me  get  out  of  this  scrape, 
and  I  shall  take  special  care  not  to 
fall  into  another.  I'll  drop  Speed- 
well, read  in  the  evenings,  give  up 
the  opera,  and  never  enter  the  door 
of  a  casino  or  a  saloon." 

"  If  you  can  adhere  to  those  reso- 
lutions, Littlewoo,  you  may  quite  re- 
deem the  past.  But  remember ;  the 
temptations  are  strong." 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know  what  a  deter- 
mined fellow  I  can  be,  when  I  once 
make  up  my  mind  to  a  thing !  I 
shall  be  as  firm  as  Ailsa  Crag." 

"Never  boast  of  your  own  strength, 
Littlewoo  !  The  best  and  wisest  of 
mankind  have  no  power  of  them- 
selves to  resist  temptation.  The 
power  must  be  given  from  above, 
and  it  will  not  come  unless  you  pray 
for  it." 

"  Indeed  I  will,  Norman — at  least 
I'll  try.  I've  been  a  very  bad  fellow, 
I  know,  but  I'm  not  an  atheist.  And 
I'll  go  to  church  too. — 'Tis  a  long 
time  since  I've  been  there." 

"Do  so,  by  all  means ;  but  do  not 
regard  that  as  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
Go  there  to  confess  your  errors,  not 
only  because  you  feel  their  conse- 
quence, but  because  you  are  sincerely 
sorry  for  having  offended  in  the  sight 
of  God.  And  now  good-by  !  One 
word  more.  Deny  yourself  to  Mr 
Speedwell ;  keep  out  of  his  way ; 
avoid  him  as  you  would  avoid  the 
pestilence :  for  if  you  allow  him  again 
to  fasten  upon  you,  you  are  lost  be- 
yond the  reach  of  remedy ! " 

"Never  fear!  I  will  keep  out  of 
his  way.  Thank  you,  thank  you, 
Norman." 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  had 
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little  faith  in  the  endurance  of  Master 
James  Littlewoo's  good  resolutions  ; 
which  it  was  evident  had  been  adopt- 
ed, not  from  inward  compunction, 
but  from  an  aroused  sense  of  the 
extreme  danger  in  which  he  stood. 
However,  I  could  only  hope  for  the 
best.  Leaving  his  rooms,  I  bent  my 
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steps  homeward  ;  but  ere  I  had  tra- 
versed one  street,  I  observed  the 
mosaic  form  of  Mr  Speedwell,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  advancing  in 
the  direction  from  which  I  came. 

"  Heaven  help  the  unfortunate  fly," 
said  I  to  myself ;  "  for  there  is  the 
remorseless  spider ! " 


CHAPTER   XVm. — WILBURT  HALL. 


November  had  gone  by,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  December; 
and  muggy  London  had  assumed  its 
most  dismal  aspect.  I  do  not  won- 
der that  foreigners  should  affect  to 
pity  us  on  account  of  our  climate, 
always  supposing  that  they  have  re- 
sided in  one  of  our  large  towns  at  the 
period  of  the  winter  solstice.  There 
is  no  finer  or  more  enjoyable  climate 
than  that  of  England,  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year;  and  even 
the  winter  is  not  so  rigorous  with  us 
as  it  is  in  many  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. But  winter,  in  country  and  in 
town,  bears  a  different  aspect.  In 
the  first,  it  is  beautiful  in  its  way, 
bracing,  invigorating,  and  hilarious. 
In  the  second  it  is  raw,  slushy,  foggy, 
and  oppressive.  Clean,  white  snow, 
even  when  frost  prevails,  disappears 
in  London,  and  the  other  large  towns, 
immediately  after  a  fall,  and  resolves 
itself  into  a  disgusting  slimy  plash, 
which  penetrates  the  most  cunningly 
devised  boot,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
essence  of  chilblains.  Then  the  heavy 
atmosphere  drives  down  the  smoke 
issuing  from  a  million  chimneys,  so 
that  the  very  air  which  you  inhale 
is  tainted  with  sulphurous  fumes,  and 
you  gasp  with  extreme  discomfort  aa 
you  grope  your  way  through  the  fog. 
And  then  a  thaw  !  Reader,  did  you 
ever  attempt  to  pass  along  the  Strand 
during  a  thaw  ?  I  need  not  ask  ;  for 
if  you  have  once  essayed  such  an  ex- 
ploit, you  are  not  likely  ever  to  for- 
get it.  We  must,  in  common  charity, 
forgive  the  French,  who  universally 
and  unanimously  accuse  us  of  being 
nationally  afflicted  by  that  mys- 
terious disease,  the  spleen ;  which, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  not  exactly  a 
liver-complaint,  but  a  kind  of  chronic 
melancholy,  induced  by  the  climatic 
influences  :  nay,  there  is  a  substra- 
tum of  truth  in  their  averment ;  for, 


unquestionably,  whatever  element  of 
moroseness  or  irritability  lurks  in  our 
nature,  is  sure  to  find  its  full  de- 
velopment under  such  conditions  as 
those  which  I  have  described. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  painstaking 
individuals  who  preserve  notes  of  the 
varieties  of  temperature,  or  record 
barometrical  variations,  and  the  pre- 
vailing currents  of  the  wind.  I  am 
but  a  poor  physist,  and  an  indifferent 
metaphysician  ;  nevertheless,  I  have 
observed  that  the  great  majority  of 
stupid  quarrels  between  friends  and 
members  of  the  same  family,  of 
savage  and  slaughterous  reviews  of 
unoffending  authors,  of  attacks  upon 
the  British  constitution,  of  despair- 
ing prophecies  of  its  ruin,  and  of  pre- 
dictions that  the  world  is  to  perish 
within  the  limited  period  of  six 
months,  as  also  what  are  called  re- 
ligious revivals,  originate  in  the 
months  of  November,  December,  or 
January.  In  February,  the  com- 
bative spirit  is  still  great,  but  it  is 
more  lively  and  elastic  than  before. 
Sullen  abuse,  dogmatic  denunciation, 
and  positive  assertion,  lapse  into  a 
sardonic  tone ;  a  symptom  of  amend- 
ment, which,  in  March,  resolves  it- 
self into  irony.  In  April,  we  begin 
to  jest,  and  symptoms  of  conciliation 
become  apparent.  In  May,  we  agree 
so  far  as  we  can,  provided  the  breach 
be  not  irreparable,  to  merge  differ- 
ences and  be  friends,  and  to  drop  all 
unnecessary  discussion.  In  June, 
with  the  exception  of  those  exem- 
plary patriots  who  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  human  being  concerns 
himself  with  politics  or  polemics,  but, 
following  nature's  suggestion,  applies- 
himself  to  strawberries  and  claret- 
cup.  In  July,  old  Father  Thames, 
who  is  really  a  public  benefactor,  most 
judiciously  stinks  both  Lords  and 
Commons  out  of  their  magnificent 
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palace ;  and  the  grouse,  partridges, 
and  pheasants  of  August,  September, 
and  October,  contribute  largely  to 
the  safety  of  the  body  politic,  by  pre- 
venting speculative  legislation  during 
the  period  when  they  are  attainable 
by  the  sportsman.  The  cackling  of 
the  geese  in  ancient  Rome  once  saved 
the  republic  —  the  crowing  of  the 
muir-cock  on  our  northern  hills  may 
possibly  have  rescued  Britain  from 
some  impending  but  self-imposed  ca- 
lamity. 

Sanguine  as  I  was  by  tempera- 
ment, I  began  to  feel  a  sense  of 
weariness  and  desolation  steal  upon 
me.  The  actual  discomforts  of  my 
temporary  home  appeared  greater 
than  they  really  were.  I  continued, 
indeed,  to  work,  but  I  did  not  work 
with  the  same  spirit  as  before,  and 
the  current  of  •  my  ideas  no  longer 
flowed  rapidly  along.  One  forenoon, 
while  I  was  in  this  cheerless  mood,  I 
received  a  visit  from  Carlton,  who 
was  evidently  afflicted  by  the  like 
spirit  of  ennui. 

"  Well,  Sinclair,"  said  he,  after  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  atro- 
cious state  of  the  weather,  "  I  hope 
you  are  satisfied  with  your  choice  of 
a  lodging.  Lively  street  this,  it 
must  be  confessed,  though  some  say 
the  river  fog  is  not  over-wholesome 
for  the  lungs.  No  want  of  music, 
though — there  goes  another  barrel- 
organ  !  I  wonder  how  you  manage 
to  work  at  all  iu  the  midst  of  such  a 
medley  of  discords." 

"  I  admit  that  there  is  little  to  be 
said  for  my  discretion  in  that  re- 
spect. However,  I  shall  make  a 
change  when  better  weather  comes, 
and  till  then  I  must  endure  with 
patience." 

"  Better  make  a  change  just  now. 
Do  you  know,  you  look  very  jaded ; 
and  if  you  don't  take  some  relaxa- 
tion, I  prophesy  that  you  will  be  in 
for  a  nervous  fever.  Look  here  !  I 
am  going  down  to  the  country  for 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and  I  want 
to  take  you  along  with  me  ;  indeed, 
I;  nave  got  a  formal  invitation  for 
you  to  that  effect  from  my  former 

Siardian,  Mr  Stanhope  of  Wilbury 
all.    It  is  a  charming  place,  and 
there  will  be  a  pleasant  party." 
"  Really,  I  do  not  think — " 
"  Nonsense  !     Why  should  you  in- 


sist upon  becoming  a  hermit  1  Why, 
man,  if  you  go  on  long  this  way,  you 
will  stagnate  down  into  a  poor  auto- 
maton, like  one  of  the  old  illuminat- 
ing monks  !  Trust  to  me.  I'll  have 
my  friend  Lion  here  taken  to  my 
quarters,  where  he  shall  be  duly  cared 
for,  and  we'll  start  on  Monday  next." 

"  But  I  have  some  work  on  hand — ' 

"  What  of  that  1  Cannot  you  write 
in  the  country  as  easily  as  in  the 
town?  There  is  a  splendid  library 
at  Wilbury,  and  you  can  have  it  all 
to  yourself.  Come — I  see  symptoms 
of  relenting  in  your  eye.  You  have 
no  idea  of  the  miseries  of  a  London 
Christmas,  especially  if  spent  in  a 
lodging-house.  You  would  be  stifled 
to  death  with  the  odour  of  turkey 
and  mince-pies — that  is,  when  you 
went  out  of  doors ;  for,  judging  from 
appearances,  the  excellent  Mrs  Lew- 
son  is  not  likely  to  rush  into  such 
extravagances.  Besides,  I  have  a 
personal  motive  in  wishing  you  to 
go  along  with  me." 

"  Well,  since  you  say  that,  I  shall 
accept  Mr  Stanhope's  invitation." 

"  Bravo  !  Now  then,  I  shall  be  off 
to  secure  places  on  the  coach.  Re- 
collect— Monday  next.  I'll  send  you 
a  note  of  the  hour." 

Early  on  the  day  appointed,  Carl- 
ton  and  I  ascended  as  outside  pas- 
sengers the  glorious  "  Defiance, " 
which  in  those  times,  when  the 
railway  system  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, was  the  pride  and  wonder 
of  the  road.  Much  as  our  comfort 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  traction 
of  what  Mrs  Barrett  Browning  calls 
"  the  resonant  steam-eagles,"  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  new  mode  of  loco- 
motion is  so  hilarious  as  the  old.  In 
a  railway  train  you  profit  little  by 
the  scenery — you  dash  so  rapidly 

East  town  and  grange  that  you  hardly 
ave  a  glimpse  of  their  outline — and 
you  are  utterly  precluded  from  the 
grand  old  amusement  of  studying 
character  on  the  road.  The  stage- 
coach, on  the  contrary,  carried  you 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country ; 

fave  you  time  to  enjoy  the  scenery  ; 
rought  under  your  notice  many  a 
curious  specimen  of  life  and  manners ; 
and  enabled  you,  if  the  driver  or 
guard  were  disposed  to  be  commu- 
nicative, as  was  usually  the  case,  to 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate 
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of  the  peculiarities  and  history  of 
the  neighbourhood.  But  it  is  of  no 
use  instituting  comparisons  between 
the  living  and  the  dead.  Stage- 
coaches, except  in  a  few  very  remote 
districts,  are  as  defunct  as  the  hand- 
loom  or  spinning-wheel,  and  will  ere 
long  become  mere  matters  of  tradi- 
tion. I  wonder  what  was  the  fate 
of  all  those  gorgeous  "  Defiances," 
"Eclipses,"  "Lightnings,"  "Rattlers," 
and  Sohos  1 "  Did  the  indignant 
proprietors,  when  they  found  that 
they  were  fairly  beaten  off  the  road, 
and  totally  unable  to  compete  with 
the  screaming  metallic  competitors, 
bring  together  their  defeated  chariots, 
and  sacrifice  them  as  a  magnificent 
holocaust  ?  Or  have  they  been  con- 
signed to  the  infamy  and  disgrace  of 
a  back- shed,  therein  to  remain  un- 
til they  rot  to  pieces,  being  tenanted 
in  the  mean  time  by  cocks  and  hens, 
for  lack  of  better  company  ? 

No  sooner  had  we  passed  the  Lon- 
don suburbs,  than  the  atmosphere 
became  clear  as  by  magic;  and  on 
either  hand  was  opened  up  an  ex- 
panse of  landscape,  winter-clad  in- 
deed, but  enlivened  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  On  we  went,  past  stately 
mansions  just  visible  in  the  midst  of 
old  spreading  trees,  through  villages 
where  many  a  smiling  and  happy 
face  was  seen  at  door  and  window ; 
the  iron-shod  hoofs  of  the  horses 
ringing  clearly  as  they  galloped  along 
the  frozen  road,  till  we  reached  the 
station  for  relay  in  the  centre  of  some 
pretty  market- town.  There  were 
visible  active  preparations  of  the 
coming  Christmas.  Most  of  the  shops 
were  already  decked  out  and  gar- 
nished with  branches  of  holly,  the 
scarlet  berries  contrasting  gaily  with 
the  dark-green  glossy  foliage;  jolly 
Boniface,  the  apt  representative  of 
good  cheer,  came  forth  with  his  jug 
of  grand  old  ale  to  administer  to  the 
wants  of  the  passengers ;  while  bands 
of  children,  rosy  with  health  and 
exercise,  followed  each  other  down 
the  long  slides,  unrebuked  by  paro- 
chial severity.  Those  who  maintain 
— and  there  are  many  who  do  so — 
that  our  country  is  not  now  entitled 
to  its  old  appellation  of  "  Merry  Eng- 
land," must  either  possess  a  strange 
obliquity  of  vision,  or  their  spheres 
of  observation  must  be  limited  to 


the  stifling  courts  and  crowded  pur- 
lieus of  great  cities,  and  the  haunts 
of  misery  and  crime.  Labour,  when 
not  unduly  tasked  and  overweighted, 
is  no  impediment  to  mirth.  Even 
in  the  busy  workshops  of  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  few  sullen  faces 
are  to  be  seen,  unless  indeed  at  a 
time  when  some  one  of  the  great 
springs  of  national  industry  has  re- 
ceived such  material  injury  that 
labour  is  suspended,  or  when  the 
capitalist  and  the  workman  have 
been  forced  into  unnatural  collision. 
On  such  occasions  it  is  true  that 
general  gloom  prevails  ;  for  how  can 
we  expect  that  men  should  be  mirth- 
ful or  light  of  heart  when  poverty  is 
staring  them  in  the  face — when  their 
wives  and  children  are  suffering  from 
lack  of  food,  or  starving  in  an  incle- 
ment season — when  the  strong  arm 
is  compelled  to  be  idle,  and  the  spirit 
is  too  proud  to  brook  the  degrada- 
tion of  soliciting  or  accepting  alms? 
There  are  certain  conditions,  and  they 
are  not  confined  to  the  poor,  when 
care,  or  sorrow,  or  anguish,  effectually 
banish  mirth ;  and  it  may  possibly 
be  that,  in  a  state  of  society  so  arti- 
ficial and  complicated  as  ours — when 
the  competitive  principle  is  actively 
at  work,  and  each  new  discovery, 
though  it  may  ultimately  prove  bene- 
ficial, has  the  immediate  effect  of  dis- 
placing labour — such  conditions  are 
more  frequent  of  occurrence  than  they 
were  in  the  older  and  more  simple 
times.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
thereby  habitual  moroseness  has  been 
engendered.  I  do  not  believe — and 
my  own  observation  leads  me  to  quite 
a  contrary  conclusion — that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  England,  re- 
garded in  the  mass,  has  become  ma- 
terially altered,  and  that  their  once 
noted  cheerfulness  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  sullen  and  vindictive 
spirit.  I  know  that  the  Englishman 
hates  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
whatever  kind — will  not  tamely  sub- 
mit to  it,  but  will  do  battle  for  his 
rights  to  the  death.  Hence  it  is  not 
wonderful  if,  when  it  appears  to  him 
that  such  tyranny  does  exist,  and  is, 
moreover,  either  expressly  sanctioned 
or  tacitly  permitted  by  the  law — 
whether  that  tyranny  be  the  undue 
influence  of  capital  exerted  to  depress 
labour,  or  the  withholding  of  rights 
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and  privileges  to  which  he  considers 
himself  justly  entitled — his  language 
should  often  be  vehement,  and  his 
attitude  sometimes  menacing  and  de- 
fiant. It  is  a  great  error — and  it  has 
ere  now  proved  a  lamentable  one — to 
infer  from  this  that  the  English  peo- 
ple are  discontented  with  their  poli- 
tical constitution,  or  that  they  are 
prone  to  sudden  and  violent  change. 
It  is  the  interest  of  demagogues  to 
represent  them  as  such — to  rear  up 
imaginary  grievances,  or  to  magnify 
small  ones  into  great ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England  there  exists 
a  sound  and  hearty  spirit,  which,  if 
it  be  not  unwisely  tampered  with  or 
abused  for  mere  party  purposes,  will 
defy  the  utmost  efforts  of  radicalism 
or  infidelity  to  overpower. 

In  the  course  of  our  journey 'I  re- 
ceived from  Carlton  a  sketch  of  the 
family  at  Wilbury  Hall.  Mr  Stan- 
hope had,  in  early  life,  served  with 
some  distinction  in  the  army,  but,  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  withdrew 
from  the  military  profession,  married, 
and  had  ever  since  devoted  himself 
to  the  management  of  his  consider- 
able estate,  and  the  active  discharge 
of  the  diities  of  a  country  gentleman. 
He  was  now  a  widower,  with  a  son 
and  daughter. 

"  As  for  his  manners  and  opinions," 
said  George,  "I  shall  leave  you  to 
judge  for  yourself.  All  I  shall  say 
is,  that  he  has  been  very  kind  to  me, 
and  took  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble 
in  the  management  of  my  affairs 
when  I  was  a  minor.  I  doubt  not 
that  our  American  friend  Mr  Ewins 
— whom  I  trust  we  shall  fall  in  with 
after  he  has  completed  his  observa- 
tions in  the  north — would  consider 
him  rather  behind  the  world  in  his 
notions ;  and  so  perhaps  he  is,  for  you 
can  hardly  expect  an  old  English 
squire,  living  amongst  his  ancestral 
oaks,  and  cultivating  his  Sabine  farm, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  headlong  velo- 
city of  modern  movement.  For  my 
owg  part,  I  think  it  is  a  blessing  to 
the  country  that  such  men  should  be 
found  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  large 
and  independent  party,  otherwise 
ministers  would  be  too  prone — hea- 
ven knows  they  are  prone  enough ! — 
to  yield  to  what  is  cantingly  termed 
the  pressure  from  without,  and  to 


adopt,  as  part  of  the  national  policy, 
every  scheme  which  is  suggested  by 
the  interest  or  selfishness  of  the  manu- 
facturers. But  here  we  are  at  the 
last  stage,  where  the  carriage  from 
Wilbury  is  to  meet  us." 

I  never  was  good  at  architectural 
description,  so  I  shall  spare  the  reader 
any  attempt  at  sketching  the  exterior 
of  Wilbury  Hall,  simply  inserting  the 
following  extract  from  the  Beauties 
of  England,  which  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose.  "  Sir  Dudley  Stanhope 
erected  the  present  mansion,  which 
was  completed  for  his  residence  about 
the  year  1616.  It  is  a  venerable  edi- 
fice, but  singular  in  its  form,  which 
is  an  irregular  polygon.  The  upper 
windows  command  some  fine  views 
over  the  valley  and  adjacent  country." 
A  respectable  antiquity  for  a  country- 
house,  dating  back  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  the  days  of  Somerset 
and  Villiers. 

We  were  received  by  Mr  Stanhope 
himself,  a  tall,  handsome,  florid  man, 
whose  cordiality  removed  at  once  the 
awkwardness  which  usually  attends 
introduction. 

"  George  Carlton  ! "  he  cried,  fairly 
embracing  my  friend,  "Welcome  back 
to  Wilbury  Hall !  Why,  boy,  it  is 
five  long  years  since  we  saw  you  last : 
a  great  cut  out  of  life,  as  you  will 
know  when  you  come  to  be  as  old  as 
I  am.  And  this  is  your  friend,  Mr 
Sinclair1?  Welcome,  sir,  welcome  ! 
Why,  George,  what  a  great  strapping 
fellow  you  have  become  !  Travel 
seems  to  have  agreed  with  you  ;  but 
we  shan't  let  you  go  abroad  again, 
wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
as  if  you  had  no  home  of  your  own. 
You  must  settle  down  among  us  ;  be- 
come a  country  gentleman ;  and  do 
your  duty  to  your  country.  We  want 
young  blood  to  take  the  place  of  us 
old  fellows  in  these  queer  times.  But 
come — let  me  show  you  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. I  daresay  you  will  hardly 
recognise  my  little  Amy  ;  she  was  a 
mere  child  when  you  left  us." 

So  saying,  Mr  Stanhope  led  the 
way  up  the  staircase,  and  we  entered 
a  spacious  and  elegantly  arranged 
apartment,  in  which  several  ladies 
were  seated.  It  was  now  past  sun- 
set, and  the  room  was  lighted  only  by 
a  blazing  fire  of  logs,  that  threw  out 
a  ruddy  glow.  Euddy  as  it  was,  it 
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hardly  could  have  accounted  for  the 
very  deep  flush  upon  Carlton's  cheek, 
as,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  call, 
a  graceful  girl  came  timidly  forward 
and  extended  her  hand.  I  saw  be- 
fore me  the  model  from  which  Carl- 
ton  drew— the  Eeal  of  his  Ideal— the 
Saxon  type  of  beauty  —  the  sweet 
face  and  sunny  locks  of  Saint  Agnes. 
I  have  sometimes  envied  the  cool- 
ness and  self-possession  of  those 
gentlemen  who,  fortiBed  by  long 
practice,  can  enter  a  drawing-room, 
having  no  previous  knowledge  of  its 
inmates,  with  as  much  sang-froid 
and  indifference  as  if  they  were 
lounging  into  a  box  at  the  opera, 
and  commence  a  conversation  with- 
out exhibiting  the  slightest  embar- 
rassment. Yet,  after  all,  I  doubt 
whether  they  are  to  be  envied,  for 
I  apprehend  that  such  demeanour 
must  be  the  result  either  of  remark- 
able self-complacency,  or  of  a  cal- 
lousness of  heart  and  imagination. 
It  argues  the  absence,  I  think,  of 
that  chivalrous  feeling  towards  the 
fair  sex,  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  carried  to  so  extreme  a  length 
that,  in  the  words  of  an  old  writer 
of  romance,  "a  true  knight  should 
stand  more  awed  and  abated  in  the 
presence  of  beauty,  than  if  he  were 
summoned  before  the  throne  of  the 
most  puissant  emperor  of  the  world." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I,  who  had  min- 
gled little  with  English  society,  felt 
bashful  and  diffident,  and  was  not 
sorry  when  the  dressing  bell  sum- 
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meal  was  conducted  with  that  quiet 
regularity  and  unostentatious  good 
taste  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
a  well-governed  household.  I  did 
not  feel  myself  very  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, for  my  neighbour  on  the  right 
was  an  elderly  lady  of  swarthy  com- 
plexion, whose  immense  turban  gave 
her  the  air  of  a  Turkish  Iinaun  • 
whilst  on  the  other  side  I  was  flanked 
by  a  gentleman  of  some  forty  years 
of  age,  of  Herculean  dimensions,  and 
elaborately  got  up,  who  nevertheless 
wore  an  air  of  extreme  listlessness, 
and  did  not  seem  by  any  means  in- 
clined to  enter  into  conversation. 
Not  so  the  lady,  who,  perhaps  guess- 
ing that  a  neophyte  was  delivered 
into  her  hands,  began  incontinently 
to  talk. 

"  Have  you  been  in  this  part  of  the 
country  before,  sir?" 

"  No,  madam ;  I  never  had  that 
pleasure." 

"  Ah !  I  can  assure  you  it  is  any- 
thing but  a  pleasure  to  those  who 
know  it  best !  You  can  have  no  idea 
what  a  terrible  sort  of  people  there 
are  hereabouts  —  so  corrupted,  so 
wicked,  so  ungrateful,  and  so  disre- 
spectful to  their  superiors — I  mean, 
of  course,  the  lower  orders.  It  some- 
times positively  makes  me  weep  to 
think  of  their  iniquity !"  And  she 
sipped  a  glass  of  sherry. 

"  That  must  be  distressing  indeed," 
said  I :  "  Pray  is  there  any  special  rea- 
son for  their  being  so  abandoned  T 

"  I  cannot  exactly  say,"  replied  the 
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room,  I  found  a  large  company  assem- 
bled, amongst  whom  I  was  surprised 
to  recognise  Sir  George  Smoothly, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  on 
board  of  the  Rhenish  steamer.  The 
Baronet  was  pleased^  to  favour  me 
with  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand, 
was  particular  in  his  inquiries  as  to 
my  success  in  London,  and  not  less 
so  regarding  the  origin  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr  Stanhope  ;  but 
I  had  not  forgotten  Carlton's  admon- 
itory hint,  and  restricted  myself  to 
such  general  replies  as  conveyed  but 
little  information. 

Dinner  was  served  in  a  spacious 
old  hall,  panelled  with  oak,  and 
hung  round  with  ancestral  pictures  ; 
and  the  business  of  that  important 


they  are  too  well  off,  and  some  think 
it  is  the  natural  growth  of  original 
sin,  which  the  regular  clergy  take  no 

fains  to  keep  down ;  but  for  my  part, 
think  " — and  here  she  lowerea  her 
voice — "  that  it's  all  owing  to  the 
Jesuits!" 

"  To  the  Jesuits,  madam  1 "  said  L 
"  Yes,  to  the  Jesuits,  sir.  Surely 
you  are  aware  that  they  absolutely 
swarm  around  us,  and  that  they  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  all  kinds  of 
families  for  the  purpose  of  making 
converts.  I  shudder  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  detected  two  in  my  own  house- 
hold. One  was  the  gardener,  a 
Scotchman  ;  but  I  soon  found  him 
out.  Would  you  believe  it,  sir,  he 
absolutely  refused  to  eat  pork  upon 
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a  Friday,  and  admitted  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  ? " 

"  But  are  you  sure,  madam,  that 
was  not  the  effect  of  national  preju- 
dice and  education  1  I  happen  to  be 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and,  though  I 
ionour  and  adopt  the  prayer-book, 
I  am  not  fortunate  enough  to  par- 
take of  the  Saxon  partiality  for 
pork." 

"  You  surely  do  not  wish  to  per- 
suade me,  sir,  that  the  Scotch  people 
don't  use  the  prayer-book  in  their 
churches  ? " 

"Unfortunately,  madam,  they  do 
not." 

"  Then  they  must  all  be  Jesuits ! 
I  hope  you  are  not  a  Jesuit,  sir  ? " 

"  If  I  were  so,  madam,  you  could 
hardly  expect  me  to  confess  it,  after 
the  strong  opinion  you  have  ex- 
pressed ;  but  1  assure  you  I  am  no 
member  of  the  order." 

"Well,  sir,  the  other  was  the 
laundry-maid,  who  seemed  a  good, 
quiet,  inoffensive  girl  from  Devon- 
shire. I  found  her  one  evening  in 
the  kitchen  confessing  herself  to  an 
Irish  groom,  who,  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied, was  a  priest  in  disguise ! " 

"  That  was  startling,  doubtless. 
Did  you  find  her  on  her  knees  before 
him  ? " 

"  No — I  rather  think  he  was  on  his 
knees  before  her— but  it  amounts  to 
the  same  thing." 

The  Imaun  was  becoming  a  bore, 
but  I  could  not  shake  her  off.  As  her 
tongue  was  loosened,  for  she  never 
refused  champagne,  she  launched 
out  into  all  manner  of  complaints 
touching  the  backsliding  and  iniqui- 
ties of  the  time.  She  told  me  that 
she  was  patroness  of  a  female  society 
for  the  propagation  of  flannel  and 
cheap  tracts,  the  former  being  with- 
held unless  the  catechumen  could 
give  a  minute  abstract  of  the  lat- 
ter. She  inveighed  against  the 
parish  clergyman,  whom  she  accused 
of  thwarting  her  efforts  by  beseech- 
ing her  to  temper  her  zeal  with  a 
little  discretion,  which  she  considered 
a  clear  proof  that  he  also  was  at 
heart  a  Jesuit ;  and  she  finally  be- 
gan a  lecture  on  the  approaching 
millennium,  taking  for  her  text-book 
the  fifty-third  treatise  of  an  eminent 
dissenting  divine  in  London,  who 


has  made  a  fabulous  sum  of  money 
by  his  interpretations  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, each  new  brochure  being  a 
direct  contradiction  of  that  which 
preceded  it.  •  I  was  becoming  utterly 
bewildered  with  the  woman's  talk, 
when  my  neighbour  on  the  other 
hand,  observing  my  distress,  kindly 
began  a  conversation  which  enabled 
me  to  get  rid  of  the  persecution.  A 
more  gentlemanly  person  than  Mr 
Lumley — for  such  was  the  name  of 
my  new  acquaintance — I  have  rarely 
encountered ;  but  the  effect  which 
his  fine  figure  and  expressive  counte- 
nance were  calculated  to  produce, 
was  somewhat  marred  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  extreme  delicacy  and  langour. 
He  looked  as  Achilles  might  have 
done  when  disguised  at  the  court  of 
Lycomedes ;  and  he  rarely  spoke 
above  his  breath,  as  if  the  mere  ex- 
ertion of  talking  was  too  much  for 
his  physical  energies. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  he,  after  a  few 
preliminary  remarks — which  had  the 
desired  effect  of  relieving  me  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Imaun,  who  then 
fastened  upon  another  victim — "you 
will  pardon  me  for  venturing  to  in- 
terrupt a  tete-h-tete  of  so  interesting 
and  confidential  a  kind.  But  I  am 
no  stranger  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
inspired  lady,  and  I  really  began  to 
tremble  for  you  as  she  advanced  to 
the  battle  of  Armageddon." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  service,"  said  I, 
laughing  ;  "  I  must  acknowledge  that 
my  patience  was  on  the  point  of  giv- 
ing way.  I  am  curious  to  see  her 
husband." 

"  So  should  I  be,"  said  Mr  Lumley ; 
"  but  no  man  of  woman  born  was 
ever  venturous  enough  to  approach 
Miss  Bootle  with  amorous  or  matri- 
monial intentions.  She  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  ancient  British  vir- 
gin— very  good-hearted,  very  domi- 
neering ;  sensible  on  some  points,  on 
others  as  fantastical  as  a  magpie. 
For  the  rest,  I  hold  the  old  lady 
(whom  I  acknowledge  to  be  a  distant 
relative)  in  some  veneration  not  un- 
mingled  with  fear.  You  have  doubt- 
less observed  that  she  is  a  kind  of 
Titus  Gates  in  petticoats,  brimful  of 
information  regarding  a  new  popish 
plot,  which  is  to  shake  this  devoted 
kingdom  to  its  centre,  repress  all 
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liberty  of  conscience,  and  materially 
enhance  the  market-price  of  fish, 
sackcloth,  and  frankincense.  Haa 
she  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  when  Shaftesbury  was  in  the 
ascendant,  she  would  easily  have 
found  a  spouse.  Dangerfield  or  Bed- 
loe  would  have  proposed  to  her  at 
once,  on  the  strength  of  her  Protest- 
ant revelations." 

This  was  said  with  so  much  quiet 
humour  and  comical  laziness,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  asking  him  to 
favour  me,  as  an  absolute  stranger, 
with  some  account  of  others  of  the 
company. 

"  You  pay  me  far  too  high  a  com- 
pliment," said  Mr  Luinley,  "  in  sup- 
posing that  I  can  sketch  character ; 
for  I  am  the  laziest,  dullest,  and 
least  observant  of  mankind,  until 
you  force  me  into  action.  I  like 
claret  and  kief— yon  know  what  kief 
means?  —  absolute  repose;  and  I 
have  a  high  appreciation  of  eider- 
down. I  read  the  other  day  of  some 
country  near  Persia — I  forget  the 
name  of  the  particular  district — 
where,  when  you  want  to  have  a 
siesta,  you  have  only  to  send  out  a 
slave  or  two  to  shake  the  peach-trees, 
and  straightway  you  are  supplied 
with  an  odorous  carpet  of  blossom  a 
foot  thick,  on  which  you  may  repose 
and  dream,  as  if  in  early  Eden.  That 
would  quite  suit  me.  I  am  emulous 
of  the  sloth ;  notwithstanding  which, 
when  I  get  into  the  saddle,  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  can  astonish  the  light- 
weights ;  and  I  own  that  I  am  not 
despicable  at  rackets.  But  these  are 
mere  gladiatorial  matters,  and  I 
ought  to  apologise  for  my  egotism  ; — 
try  this  entree,  it  is  of  decided  merit 
— and  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you 
any  information  in  my  power;  the 
rather,  because  I  understand  you  are 
the  friend  of  Mr  Carlton,  who  ought, 
one  day  or  other,  to  take  a  high 
position." 

"  I  have  not  had  much  experience 
of  English  society,"  said  I ;  "  but  one 
thing  which  has  struck  me  rather 
forcibly  is  the  inclination  of  accom- 
plished and  wealthy  men  to  devolve 
the  public  duties  which  they  are 
fittea  and  even  bound  by  their  po- 
sition to  undertake,  upon  a  class  of 
specious  but  unreliable  adventurers." 

"  You  had  better  say  that  to  Carl- 


ton,  who  is  still  young  enough  to 
reform,  and  whose  moral  fibre  is  not 
relaxed.  But  are  you  not  rather  too 
hard  upon  adventurers  1  Why  should 
men  to  whom  fortune  has  been  pre- 
posterously kind  try  to  monopolise 
everything  ?  For  my  part  I  am  much 
of  the  mind  of  the  honest  soldier 
who,  having  taken  one  fortress  and 
received  his  reward,  declined  to  lead 
another  storming  party,  on  the  plea 
that  it  would  be  very  ungenerous 
to  deprive  some  aspiring  comrade  of 
the  chance  of  winning  distinction." 

"Yet  surely  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  maxim  that  property  has  its 
duties.  It  would  ill-become  me,  who 
am  but  an  adventurer,  and  one  of  a 
very  humble  kind,  to  object  to  a 
system  so  wisely  liberal ;  but  I  can- 
not think  it  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  society  that  men  of  high  station 
and  great  wealth  should  avoid  public 
life." 

"  And  yet  the  wisest  philosophers, 
both  heathen  and  Christian,  have 
recommended  such  abstinence.  Re- 
tired statesmen,  men  whose  heads 
waxed  grey  in  office,  have  uttered 
their  regret  that  they  had  not  sooner 
withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  strife, 
intrigue,  and  ambition,  to  that  quiet 
seclusion  which  affords  the  best 
chance  of  happiness.  But  I  really 
cannot  afford  to  hazard  my  reputa- 
tion as  a  poco-curante  by  talking  in 
the  strain  of  Seneca.  You  desired 
some  information  regarding  the 
guests.  Whom  shall  I  begin  with  ?" 

"  As  you  please." 

"Ah!  then — Place  aux  dames! 
That  gaily- dressed  lady  seated  next 
our  host  is  Lady  Lorimer,  a  person 
of  prodigious  scientific  acquirements. 
She  corresponds  with  Buckland,  ia 
deep  in  geology,  and  has  cultivated 
her  talents  to  the  utmost  in  the  some- 
what incongruous  departments  of 
millinery  and  mathematics." 

"A  formidable  lady!" 

"  Then  there  are  two  Misses  Car- 
rington.  They  sing  well,  dance  well, 
have  a  turn  for  acting  provfrbes,  ana 
do  not  object  to  a  flirtation.  How- 
ever, I  would  not  recommend  you  to 
fall  in  love  with  either  of  them. 
Their  mamma,  who  is  somewhere  on 
this  side  of  the  table,  has  some  fixed 
notions  about  settlements." 

"  I  shall  observe  your  caution,  and 
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regard  them  as  beings  of  another 
sphere ! " 

"  O,  they  can  be  quite  terrestrial 
when  they  please,  I  assure  you.  Then 
there  is  Miss  Stanhope,  a  very  sweet 
girl  indeed — pretty,  gentle,  and  affec- 
tionate. By  the  way,  your  friend 
Carlton  appears  to  be  making  him- 
self wondrous  agreeable.  Handsome 
dog !  If  I  were  in  love  with  Amy 
now,  I  should  feel  extremely  jealous ; 
but  fortunately  I  have  no  energy." 

"  And  the  other  lady  ?" 

"  0,  that  is  Miss  Stanhope's  great 
friend,  a  Miss  Beaton.  I  hope  you 
admire  her,  for  she  is  a  decided 
beauty,  and  what  is  more,  a  very 
charming  girl.  Her  father  is  a  Lon- 
don merchant  and  Member  of  Par- 
liament— one  of  the  rising  men  of 
the  day;  by  repute  a  sort  of  city 
Croesus,  bold,  speculative,  and' enter- 
prising. It  is  said  that  Peel  has  a 
high  opinion  of  his  judgment,  and 
consults  him  on  financial  matters." 

The  appearance  of  Miss  Beaton 
certainly  justified  the  eulogy.  Above 
the  middle  height,  with  her  lustrous 
black  hair  braided  over  a  queenly 
brow,  and  a  complexion  so  delicate 
that  the  colour  went  and  came  like 
sunlight  on  a  bed  of  roses ;  deep  dark 
violet  eyes,  and  a  grace  of  gesture 
unparalleled — I  thought  that  I  had 
never  gazed  upon  a  creature  more 
lovely  and  benign.  I  cannot  tell 
why  it  should  be  so,  but  there  are 
some  women  by  no  means  wanting 
in  charms,  whom  we  cannot,  by  any 
exertion  of  fancy,  disassociate  from 
ordinary  life.  They  belong  essen- 
tially and  entirely  to  our  generation, 
such  as  it  is,  have  no  place  in  our 
reveries  of  the  past,  nor  do  their 
shadows  appear  in  the  enchanted 
world  of  our  dreams.  But  others 
there  are — and  Mary  Beaton  was 
such — whom  we  cannot  behold  with- 
out either  identifying  them  with 
some  one  of  the  splendid  creations 
of  Shakespeare,  or  assigning  them  a 
place  in  the  scenes  of  chivalry  and 
romance,  in  which,  ever  and  anon, 
we  are  fain  to  take  refuge  from  the 
dull  monotony  of  our  existence.  As 
I  looked,  it  seemed  to  me  as  though 
I  heard  the  words  of  the  pathetic 
old  Scottish  ballad  warbled  in  my 
ear — 


"  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 

The  day  she'll  hae  but  three  ; 
There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 

And  Mary  Carmichael  and  me." 

My  thoughts 'went  back  to  Holyrood. 
I  beheld  Queen  Mary  in  the  prime 
of  her  youth  and  beauty,  seated  in 
her  bower,  surrounded  by  her  maids 
of  honour,  and  the  fairest  of  them 
all,  who  "  put  the  gowd  in  her  hair," 
bore  the  semblance  of  the  living 
Mary  Beaton. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  an  eminent 
philosopher  deliver  an  address  to  a 
youthful  audience,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  exhorted  them  to  put  away 
from  their  minds  all  romantic  notions, 
and  forego  the  perusal  of  all  works 
of  an  imaginative  nature,  as  these 
could  only  tend  to  weaken  the  in- 
tellect and  to  withdraw  the  mind 
from  the  contemplation  of  worthier 
themes.  I  dissent  utterly  from  such 
a  doctrine.  Stifle  the  imagination, 
and  you  take  from  the  inner  man  all 
the  light  and  glory  and  vivid  charm 
of  existence — you  make  him  colour- 
blind, unsympathetic,  passionless, 
and  repulsive — you  rob  him  of  the 
heart  of  flesh,  and  substitute  an 
organ  of  stone.  Let  science  have  its 
place  and  precedence,  but  do  not  ask 
us  to  forego  the  pure  delights  of  fancy 
or  the  kindly  influences  of  poesy ;  for 
these  are  to  the  mind  what  the  silent 
dews  of  night  are  to  the  thirsty  earth 
— they  cover  its  bare  surface  with 
verdure,  they  stimulate  the  plant, 
and  prepare  the  bud  to  expand  under 
the  eye  of  morn  into  a  beautiful  and 
odorous  flower.  It  may  be  well  that 
we  should  uncover  our  heads  with 
reverence  at  the  name  of  Newton ; 
but  will  any  one  have  the  hardihood 
to  deny  that  Shakespeare  and  Scott 
have  contributed  more  largely  to  the 
sum  of  human  enjoyment  and  intel- 
lectual culture  than  the  whole  vener- 
able phalanx  of  the  men  of  science 
and  discovery  ? 

Why  do  I  write  thus  1  Simply  to 
express  my  remembrance,  still  vivid, 
of  the  hour  when  the  conviction  first 
dawned  upon  me  that  romance  and 
reality  are  not  things  entirely  separ- 
ated and  irreconcilable  —  that  the 
former  is  not  a  mere  abstraction,  but 
a  subtile  and  potent  essence,  capable 
of  animating,  embalming,  purifying, 
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and  sustaining  us  through  our  daily 
pilgrimage  and  toil. 

"  "Pis  not  merely 

The  human  being's  Pride  that  peoples 
space 

With  life  and  mystical  predominance ; 

Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of 
Love 

This  visible  nature,  and  this  common 
world, 

Is  all  too  narrow :  yea,  a  deeper  import 

Lurks  in  the  legend  told  my  infant  years 

Than  lies  upon  that  truth  wo  love  to  learn. 

For  fable  is  Love's  world,  his  home,  his 
birthplace : 

Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fays  and  talis- 
mans, 

And  spirits  ;  and  delightedly  believes 

Divinities,  being  himself  divine." 

"As  for  the  gentlemen,"  said  Mr 
Lumley,  "  there  is  really  little  to  be 
said.  You  cannot  expect  to  find  such 
variety  of  character  at  a  Christmas 
party  in  a  country  house  as  would 
suffice  for  the  requirements  of  a  first- 
rate  comedy ;  and  I  rather  think  I 
shall  leave  you  to  form  your  own 
conclusions,  more  especially  as  the 
ladies  are  about  to  withdraw." 

After  dinner  conversation  varies 
much  according  to  the  usual  occupa- 
tions and  habits  of  the  company.  If 
you  are  doomed  to  take  your  claret 
with  a  set  of  sporting  men,  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  to  hear  a  great 
deal  on  the  subject  of  horse-flesh  and 
runs  with  the  Pytchley  and  Quorn. 
If  lawyers  predominate,  the  chances 
are  that  they  begin  to  talk  shop,  and 
become  exceedingly  tiresome  by  dis- 
cussing knotty  points  of  law  with  as 
much  volubility  and  keenness  as  they 
possibly  could  exhibit  at  the  bar. 
Manufacturers  converse  of  markets, 
and  trade,  and  samples,  and  improve- 
ments in  machinery ;  while  country 
squires  naturally  become  plaintive 
about  crops  or  enthusiastic  about 
over-fed  oxen.  The  company  at  Wil- 
bury,  however,  was  of  a  mixed  kind, 
though  the  agricultural  interest  pre- 
dominated, and  the  conversation 
gradually  took  a  political  turn. 

The  country  was  at  that  time  in  a 
state  of  considerable  excitement,  re- 
sulting from  various  causes.  In  the 
first  place  there  had  been  great  de- 
pression and  consequent  distress  both 
among  the  agricultural  and  the  manu- 
facturing population,  and  that,  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  course,  had  led  to 


agrarian  outrage  and  urban  strikes. 
There  were  reports  from  several  coun- 
ties of  rick-burnings  so  numerous  as 
to  justify  the  belief  that  there  existed 
a  deliberate  scheme  of  destruction. 
In  Wales  gangs  of  miscreants  dis- 
guised in  women's  clothes,  and  call- 
ing themselves  "  Rebecca  and  her 
daughters,"  assembled  nightly  for  the 
demolition  of  the  turnpikes.  Chart- 
ism was  very  rampant  and  even 
alarming ;  and  the  Anti-corn-law 
League  was  then  beginning  to  give 
forth  no  uncertain  sound,  thougn  it 
failed  altogether  in  carrying  with  it 
the  sympathy  of  the  masses.  The 
minister  of  the  day,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
was  then  cautiously  and  almost 
furtively  taking  the  initiative  step 
for  making  vast  alterations  in  the 
commercial  policy  of  Britain ;  there- 
by exciting  no  little  jealousy  and 
apprehension  among  a  large  section 
of  the  country  party,  who,  though 
open  to  conviction  had  a  matured 
scheme  of  policy  been  laid  before 
them,  objected  to  be  led  blindfold. 
Passive  obedience  has  long  ago  been 
exploded  as  a  principle  between  sub- 
ject and  monarch ;  out  here  was  a 
minister  who  not  only  expected  but 
exacted  it  from  his  followers,  and  was 
notoriously  irascible  at  the  slightest 
symptom  of  hesitation.  I  am  not,  I 
hope,  insensible  to  the  many  good 
qualities  of  that  distinguished  states- 
man, nor  shall  I  even  question  the 
abstract  propriety  of  the  commercial 
system  which  he  latterly  advocated 
with  success ;  but  I  cannot  accord  to 
him  the  praise  of  having  been  a  skil- 
ful tactician,  seeing  that  his  conduct 
was  such  as  gradually  to  alienate 
from  himself  the  confidence  of  the 
party  whom  he  aspired  to  lead.  A 
tortuous  or  underhand  policy,  how- 
ever speciously  vindicated,  has  never 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  English 
gentlemen.  Plausible  reasons  alone 
will  not  content  them.  They  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  arguments  ad- 
duced in  justification  of  any  import- 
ant measure  are  such  as  have  really 
operated  upon  the  conviction  of  the 
speaker.  And  hence  it  is  that  the 
speeches  of  lawyers,  however  elo- 
quent or  ingenious  they  may  be, 
rarely  make  much  impression  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  for  extreme 
plausibility,  which  is  the  chief  aim  of 
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the  practised  pleader,  always  begets  reason  and  of  prudence.  Trunk 
a  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  communication,  it  was  confidently 
conviction.  averred,  was  not  sufficient,  even  with 

Other  circumstances,  of  a  totally     the  aid  of  branches  which  might 

subsequently.be  made,  for  the  press- 
of  the    country.      The 


, 

different  nature,  caused  at  that  time 
much  excitement  among  the  country 
gentlemen.  The  growth  of  the  rail- 
ways, regarded  at  first  rather  with 
curiosity  than  suspicion,  had  been 
progressing  for  several  years.  Im- 

Eortant  towns,  great  seats  of  manu- 
icture  and  marts  of  trade,  had  been 
brought  into  closer  connection  by  the 
locomotive  engine ;  and  trunk  lines 
to  convey  passengers  and  expedite 
traffic  from  one  end.  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  were  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. The  necessity  for,  at  least 
the  great  advantage  of,  such  com- 
munication being  admitted,  the  move- 
ment so  far  was  considered  a  good 
and  wholesome  one.  It  was-  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  the  labourer,  the 
mechanics,  and  the  iron-master — it 
opened  a  new  field,  and  apparently  a 
favourable  one,  for  the  investment 
at  home  of  capital  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  squandered  or  lost 
in  foreign  speculation  or  loan — and 
to  the  tourist  and  traveller  it  pro- 
mised advantages,  which  a  few  years 
before  "Would  have  been  regarded  as 
equally  fabulous  with  the  mode  of 
transport  by  means  of  magical  car- 
pets so  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  some  great 
landed  proprietor,  the  sanctity  of 
whose  parks  or  the  privacy  of  whose 
domain  was  to  be  violated  by  the 
screaming  engine,  made  fierce  op- 
position to  the  lines ;  but  the  direc- 
tors, justly  conceiving  that  human 
squires  would  not  prove  more  inex- 
orable than  the  Colchian  dragon,  took 
occasion  to  administer  such  copious 
draughts  of  the  aurum  potabile  as 
disarmed  the  hostility  of  their  op- 
ponents. 

But  as  at  the  Californian  or  Aus- 
tralian diggings,  the  discovery  in  a 
new  locality  of  a  single  nugget  of 
gold  instantly  creates  the  rush  of  a 
•thousand  desperadoes  towards  the 
spot,  so  did  the  success  of  these  early 
railways,  and  the  high  price  which 
their  shares  commanded  in  the  mar- 
ket, stimulate  the  cupidity  of  the 
British  public,  and  transport  them 
utterly  beyond  'the  boundaries  of 


ing  wants  of  the  country, 
system  so  developed  must  go  on, 
and  that  immediately,  until  Britain 
should  be  covered  by  a  vast  network 
of  railways.  To  lag  behind  when 
others  were  pushing  forward  was  a 
palpable  folly  and  a  positive  crime — 
to  let  capital  remain  idle  when  it 
could  be  so  usefully  employed  was 
next  thing  to  insanity  The  true 
Dorado  which  Raleigh  had  crossed 
the  ocean  to  seek  for  and  explore  was 
at  last  discovered  to  be  our  native 
English  soil. 

The  lawyers  scented  the  prey  from 
afar  and  chuckled  gloatingly  at  the 
prospect  of  unlimited  fees.  En- 
gineers by  the  hundred  sprang  up 
into  life  and  being,  like  the  stones 
which  Deucaleon  hurled  over  his 
shoulder.  Projectors  mapped  out 
the  country,  and  compiled  outrage- 
ous advertisements.  Traffic-takers 
betook  themselves  to  the  practical 
study  of  the  whole  art  of  lying. 
Men,  whose  entire  worldly  property 
did  not  exceed  fifty  pounds,  or  who 
were  positively  worth  less  than  no- 
thing, contracted  engagements  for 
thousands,  in  the  full  confidence  that, 
long  before  payment  was  required, 
they  could  dispose  of  their  certificates 
at  a  profit.  Talk  of  roulette,  or 
rouge-et-noir !  Continental  gamb- 
lings shrunk  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
English  railway  hazard  ! 

Railways,  however,  cannot  be  con- 
structed without  ground  on  which  to 
lay  them  down  ;  and  many  proprie- 
tors, taking  alarm  at  the  extent  of 
the  mania,  and  perhaps  not  feeling 
quite  satisfied  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  security  tendered,  were  unwilling 
that  their  lands  should  be  bisected 
and  cut  up,  and  would  not  even 
allow  the  projectors  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary survey.  But  the  crafty 
engineering  staff  was  not  to  be  so 
baffled.  What  they  could  not  take 
by  force  they  were  resolute  to  com- 
pass by  guile  ;  and  accordingly  they 
made  their  way  over  the  country  in 
all  manner  of  disguises,  attracting  as 
little  attention  as  possible  when  not- 
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ing  down  their  observations,  or,  when 
challenged  as  trespassers,  abandoning 
their  design  by  day  to  renew  it  by 
night  with  aid  of  moon  or  lantern. 
Many  strange  stories  were  told  of 
adventures  that  had  taken  place 
under  such  circumstances;  but  on 
the  whole  it  was  generally  allowed 
that  the  surveyors  had  the  best  of  it, 
their  superior  astuteness  enabling 
them  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
stolid  watchman. 

"  So  it  is  actually  proposed  to 
make  a  railway  from  Goatshead  to 
Ditchington,"  said  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, a  burly  representative  of  the 
order  of  baronets.  "  That  is  really 
too  bad.  There  is  no  call  whatever 
for  such  a  line,  and  it  will  cut  up 
both  our  properties,  Stanhope.  I  don  t 
know  what  you  may  be  inclined  to 
do,  but  I  am  determined  to  oppose 
it  even  though  I  should  be  compelled 
to  go  to  the  House  of  Peers." 

"  Well ;  I  suppose  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  intentions,"  said  Mr 
Stanhope.  "  They  made  application 
to  me  —  quite  civilly,  I  must  say — 
for  permission  to  take  a  survey  ;  but, 
as  I  am  as  much  against  the  line  as 
you  are,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
refuse." 

"  Quite  right !  There  is  no  stand- 
ing the  impudence  of  these  fellows. 
What  title  have  they  to  ask  Parlia- 
ment to  compel  me  to  surrender  the 
land  which  my  family  have  possessed 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
for  the  purpose  of  trundling  along 
their  bales  of  cotton  and  calico  ? 
Have  they  not  a  canal  already,  and 
is  that  not  sufficient  for  their  wants? 
I  tell  you  what,  Stanhope  ;  I  don't 
like  the  posture  of  things  at  all  It 
appears  to  me  that  Peel  is  systemati- 
cally playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  using  our  support 
in  the  mean  time  to  throw  us  ulti- 
mately overboard." 

"  Nay,  nay ! "  said  Sir  George 
Smoothly ;  "  You  must  not  judge 
Sir  Robert  too  harshly.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  is  a  very  sagacious 
man.  That  was  a  wonderful  idea 
of  his  advising  us  to  attend  to  the 
registers." 

"  I  can  see  nothing  wonderful 
in  it,"  said  Sir  John  Hawkins.  "  It 
was  sound  common  sense  to  be  sure ; 
but  Peel  had  not  the  credit  of  origin- 


ality. The  advice  was  first  given  to 
the  party  by  Alison,  and  Peel  adopted 
it  verbatim." 

"  That  shows  his  great  talent  for 
appropriation,"  said  Sir  George. 
"  Of  what  use  is  a  good  idea  unless 
it  be  practically  enforced  t " 

"Appropriation?  humph!"  said 
Sir  John,  "  I  think  we  are  likely  to 
see  that  talent  exhibited  in  still 
greater  force.  There's  the  Income- 
tax  now — do  you  think  he- has  be- 
haved fairly  to  us  in  regard  to  that  ? 
I  was  one  of  those,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  it,  who  cheerfully 
consented  to  its  being  laid  on,  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  it  was 
only  to  be  a  temporary  impost.  For 
that  we  had  Peel  s  own  express  assur- 
ance. Well — here  it  is  still  hanging 
like  a  millstone  round  our  necks, 
and,  for  anything  I  can  see,  it  will  be 
made  a  permanent  burden." 

"  But  you  must  admit,"  urged  Sir 
George,  "  that  it  is  a  fair  tax  in  prin- 
ciple. 

"I  admit  nothing  of  the  kind," 
replied  the  indignant  Sir  John.  "  It 
presses  far  more  heavily  upon  the 
land-owners  than  on  any  other  class. 
Don't  you  see  that  while  we  are 
taxed  on  rental,  the  manufacturers 
are  taxed  on  profits  only,  and  are 
allowed  to  make  their  own  returns  1 
But  what  is  the  use  of  arguing  ?  It 
is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  tendency 
of  modern  legislation  is  to  abolish  in- 
direct taxation,  and  to  raise  the  whole 
annual  revenue  from  realised  pro- 
.  perty.  I  hope  you  like  that  prospect, 
Sir  George.  I,  on  the  contrary,  am 
old-fashioned  enough  to  regard  it  as 
deliberate  confiscation." 

"  We  have  not  come  to  that  yet," 
said  Mr  Stanhope ;  "  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  think  so  hardly  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  as  you  do,  Hawkins. 
Certainly  he  has  exhibited  no  leaning 
towards  the  Manchester  men,  whose 
organised  agitation  is  becoming  rather 
formidable. 

"Wait  a  little,"  said  Sir  John; 
"before^you  and  I  are  much  older 
we  shall  see  him  on  terms  of  friendly 
relation  with  Cobden.  Mark  my 
words — he  will  drive  our  party  to  a 
split,  and  then  take  up  with  the 
Radicals." 

"Do  you  really  think  so,  Sir 
John  ?"  said  Dr  Wayles,  the  vicar 
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of  the  parish,  a  quiet  gentlemanly 
man  of  singularly  mild  demeanour. 
"  I  have  a  very  great  horror  of  the 
Eadical  party,  who,  I  have  observed, 
are  for  the  most  part  Unitarians — as 
hostile  to  the  Church  as  were  the  In- 
dependents in  the  days  of  Cromwell, 
and  much  more  depraved  in  their 
creed,  since  we  cannot  admit  them 
to  be  Christians.  Surely  Sir  Robert 
Peel  can  never  sink  so  low  as  to 
fraternise  with  men  like  these." 

"  Wait  till  the  Jews  get  into  Par- 
liament, Doctor,"  said  Sir  John,  "and 
you  will  see  something  to  astonish 
you." 

"  I  trust  such  a  thing  will  never 
come  to  pass  in  my  day,"  said  Dr 
Wayles  ;  "  even  Cromwell  would 
have  shrunk  from  such  profanation." 

"  True,  Doctor  ;  but  old  Noll  was 
a  very  different  sort  of  man  from 
your  modern  demagogues.  Regicide 
and  usurper  as  he  was,  he  had  a  stout 
English  heart  ;  and  would  sooner 
have  parted  with  his  right  hand  than 
allowed  the  country  to  be  humiliated 
in  the  eyes  of  foreigners;  whereas 
these  Manchester  fellows  think  of 
nothing  but  trade  and  profits.  They 
grudge  every  shilling  that  is  paid 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  and 
would  reduce  the  navy  to  a  mere 
skeleton.  I  read  a  speech  delivered 
by  one  of  their  leading  men  the  other 
day,  in  which  he  asserted  that  war 
would  henceforth  be  an  utter  impos- 
sibility, and  that  the  reign  of  peace 
would  be  inaugurated  by  the  free  in- 
terchange of  commodities." 

"  Doctrines  of  that  sort,"  said  Mr 
Stanhope,  "have  been  broached  be- 
fore now ;  and  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  they  have  always  been 
most  boldly  enunciated,  and  greedily 
received,  just  on  the  eve  of  some 
terrible  convulsion  of  society.  Peace 
and  fraternity  were  the  professed 
leading  ideas  of  the  originators  of  the 
great  French  Revolution ;  but  the 
results  were  war,  anarchy,  and  ruin." 

"  Aye,"  said  Dr  Wayles,  "  and 
France  has  never  yet  recovered  from 
the  shock.  Great  she  may  be  here- 
after ;  but  her  greatness  cannot  be 
abiding  until  she  has  done  penance 
for  the  awful  crime  committed  on  that 
day  when  the  nation  deliberately 
denied  their  God,  and  worshipped 
at  the  feet  of  a  harlot.  Religious 


fanaticism  is  a  frightful  thing ;  but 
far  worse  is  it  when  all  religious  faith 
has  disappeared  from  the  land,  when 
the  altars  are  broken  down,  the 
sanctuaries  profaned,  and  the  cry  of 
prayer  no  longer  ascends  to  heaven  ! 
Then,  indeed,  the  divine  Spirit  ceases 
to  contend  with  the  madness  and 
impiety  of  man.  The  messengers  of 
the  Most  High  are  recalled,  as  a 
voice  was  heard  saying — '  Let  us  de- 
part from  hence,'  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  when  that  guilty  city  was 
tottering  to  its  fall;  and  in  their 
place  came  the  demons  of  lust,  and 
rapine,  and  revenge  ;  and  God's  fair 
world  is  made  a  field  of  slaughter 
and  desolation.  0,  gentlemen,  if  it 
ever  happen  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, abused  by  false  doctrines  and 
misled  by  philosophicteachers,  should 
renounce  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
and  cease  to  acknowledge  their  de- 
pendence on  the  Almighty  or  to  in- 
voke his  aid,  then  be  sure  that  the 
might  of  Britain  will  decay,  and  her 
boasted  empire  crumble  into  dust,  as 
the  tower  of  Babel  was  smitten  down 
by  the  red  thunderbolts  of  heaven." 

So  saying  the  worthy  Doctor  rose 
and  left  the  table,  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, for  all  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
solemnity  of  the  address  was  such  as 
to  forbid  a  return  to  a  lighter  strain 
of  conversation. 

The  evening  passed  by  very  plea- 
santly in  the  drawing-room.  Young 
Frank  Stanhope,  a  nice  lad  just  from 
Oxford  for  his  Christmas  vacation, 
and  blessed  with  exuberant  spirits, 
began  a  vehement  flirtation  with  the 
younger  Miss  Carrington  ;  whilst  the 
elder,  Teresa,  a  sentimental  blonde, 
seemed  intent  upon  arousing  the  dor- 
mant energies  of  Mr  Lumley,  whose 
attitude  as  he  reclined  on  the  sofa 
was  that  of  a  confirmed  invalid. 
George  Carlton  and  Miss  Stanhope 
appeared  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
the  inspection  of  a  book  of  drawings ; 
and  Miss  Bootle,  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  seduce  Dr  Wayles  into  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  doctrines  of  Loyola, 
pounced  upon  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  craved  his  opinion  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  Apocalyptic  beast; 
which  mystery  the  worthy  baronet 
at  once  solved  by  declaring  his  con- 
viction that  it  was  typical  of  the 
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League.  Then  fol- 
lowed music.  The  Misses  Carring- 
ton  sang,  in  a  high  bravura  style, 
duets  from  the  last  popular  Italian 
opera,  which  they  executed  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  majority 
of  young  ladies  who,  being  gifted 
with  naturally  flexible  voices,  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  best  teach- 
ing which  London  could  afford.  But 
as  for  anything  like  feeling  or  ade- 
quate expression,  that  was  utterly 
beyond  their  power.  I  wonder  if 
the  time  will  ever  arrive— it  has  been 
very  long  in  coming — when  the  fair 
young  girls  of  England  shall  be  per- 
suaded that  the  inordinate  pains 
which  they  take  to  qualify  themselves 
for  exhibiting  a  fifth-rate  imitation 
of  the  reigning  prima  donna  are 
utterly  thrown  away,  in  so  far  as 
their  audience  is  concerned,  and 
awake  to  the  sad  truth  that  the  cava- 
lier who  so  sedulously  turns  the 
pages  of  the  music  is  all  the  while 
thinking  of  the  lamentable  contrast 
which  their  forced  vocal  organs  ex- 
hibit to  the  ease,  fulness,  flexibility, 
and  deep  emotion  of  such  artists  as 
Grisi  or  Alboni.  The  sooner  they 
become  aware  of  this  truth  the  bet- 
ter, for  really  nothing  can  be  more 
unpleasant  than  to  listen  to  this 
kind  of  singing,  which  is  a  mere 
vocal  exercise,  leaving  no  impression 
on  the  heart,  and  arousing  no  sort  of 
sympathy — which,  unless  music  can 
convey  it,  is  no  better  than  a  rhyth- 
mical experiment.  In  singing  as  in 
declamation,  the  one  grand  and 
crowning  excellence  is  the  truthful 
expression  through  the  words,  of  the 
passion  or  emotion  which  the  words 
are  intended  to  convey.  Unless  this 
point  can  be  reached,  all  the  minor 
and  subsidiary  accomplishments  and 
training  are  of  no  avail,  or  rather 
create  a  presumption  that  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  singer  are  defective. 
Now,  in  order  to  attain  to  that  point 
the  singer  must  not  only  thoroughly 
understand  the  situation  of  the  re- 
presented character,  but  take  up  the 
entire  spirit  of  the  particular  strain ; 
whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  would-be  drawing-room 
syrens,  who  profit  (as  they  think)  by 
Italian  teaching,  simply  learn  the 
words  by  rote,  and  do  not  even  know 
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distinctly  what  kind  of  emotion  they 
should  counterfeit.  Ah,  young  ladies! 
if  you  seek  to  win  admirers  through 
your  voices— and  the  voice  of  woman 
has  a  most  potent  charm,  and  if 
rightly  used,  can  thrill  the  manly 
bosom  more  deeply  perhaps  thau 
you  can  conceive — you  will  do  well 
to  give  up  those  unprofitable  and, 
for  you,  disadvantageous  attempts 
to  vie  with  foreign  professional  art- 
ists, and  betake  yourselves  to  the 
study  of  your  native  melodies. 
Sweeter,  more  pathetic,  more  plain- 
tive, and  more  spirited  music  does 
not  exist  than  what  you  can  cull  from 
the  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  col- 
lections ;  and  the  results  which  you 
fondly  expect,  but  will  never  realise, 
from  a  shrieked  Italian  aria,  must 
assuredly  follow  if  you  obey  natural 
instincts,  and  apply  yourselves  to 
British  song. 

Of  this  we  had  an  instance,  or  ra- 
ther more  than  one,  that  evening  at 
Wilbury  Hall;  for  Amy  Stanhope, 
though  not  gifted  with  much  power 
of  voice.sang  very  sweetly  a  madri- 
gal by  Ben  Jonson,  that  fine  old 
rough-cast  frequenter  of  the  Mer- 
maid and  glory  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  in  whom  the  elements  were 
most  curiously  if  not  gently  mingled ; 
and  who  ever  and  anon,  though  shag- 
ged as  Father  Winter,  threw  out  blos- 
soms fit  to  be  gathered  as  a  posy  by 
the  hands  of  Flora. 

But  I  heard,  and  having  heard  it, 
never  could  forget,  from  the  lips  of 
Miss  Beaton,  a  strain  which  took  me 
wholly  by  surprise.  She  seemed  un- 
willing to  sing ;  but  being  pressed, 
took  her  place  at  the  harpsichord, 
and  touching  merely  the  notes,  so 
that  the  music  became,  as  in  the  old 
days  of  minstrelsy,  simply  indicative 
of  the  thought,  she  sang  with  a 
pathos  and  power  which  I  never 
heard  paralleled,  the  ballad  of  "Helen 
of  KirkconnelL"  So  strong,  evident- 
ly, was  the  emotion  which  she  felt, 
that  the  conclusion  was  nearly  in- 
audible ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
Misses  Carrington  retired  to  rest 
that  evening  in  a  very  Christian  spi- 
rit, so  decided,  and  even  intense, 
was  the  admiration  which  was  ex- 
cited by  the  performance  of  Miss 
Beaton. 
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SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 


THERE  are  few  subjects  of  study 
so  interesting  and  picturesque  as  that 
of  national  character,  and  scarcely 
any  which  has  attracted  so  much 
of  that  unconscious  universal  obser- 
vation which  forms  the  opinions  of 
the  world.  Perhaps  because,  in  for- 
mer times,  before  this  age  of  travel- 
ling began,  it  was  chiefly  the  inquisi- 
tive minds  of  a  country  which  be- 
thought themselves  of  travelling  into 
other  countries,  and  that  difficulties 
of  locomotion  made  their  report  de- 
cisive. But  it  is  certain  each  of  the 
distinct  nations  in  our  great  Euro- 

Kean  commonwealth  has  an  estab- 
shed  and  received  idea,  not  to  be 
shaken  by  any  amount  of  experience, 
of  the  mind  and  characteristics  of  its 
next  neighbour ; — so  that  perhaps  the 
first  amazement  which  strikes  an  un- 
accustomed traveller,  but  which,  of 
course,  in  the  shyness  of  his  novitiate, 
he  hides  jealously  out  of  everybody's 
sight,  is  the  shock  of  finding  how 
entirely  his  foreign  companion,  first 
of  all,  is  his  fellow-creature,  and  how 
unchangeable,  by  all  secondary  con- 
ditions, are  the  catholic  features  of 
common  humanity.  The  dress  is 
quaint,  the  belongings  are  novel  and 
unfamiliar,  but  at  the  bottom  we  are 
all  so  like  each  other,  we  common 
children  of  the  universal  Father! 
This  wonderful  fact,  however,  reveals 
itself  only  to  individuals — while  the 
great  mass  of  every  people  receives 
into  its  firm  and  undoubting  belief 
a  recognised  conventional  portrait  of 
every  other,  laughably  unlike  to  the 
perceptions  of  the  nation  portrayed, 
but  a  standard  article  of  faith  with 
its  neighbours  :  and  the  charm  which 
we  all  find  in  these  one-sided  reports 
of  the  peculiar  features  which  dis- 
tinguish other  nations,  let  a  hundred 
ramble-books,  which  have  no  preten- 
sion to  be  called  travels,  and  sketches 
of » costume  and  custom,  declare. 
There  is  so  much  attraction  in  this 
kind  of  study,  that  everybody  dab- 
bles in  it  more  or  less ;  and  even 
harmless  tourists,  who  have  had  a 
summer's  holiday  in  Germany  or 
Switzerland,  feel  themselves  war- 
ranted henceforward  to  deliver  ver- 
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diets  upon  <fthe  character  of  the 
people."  The  races,  with  all  their 
modifications  and  mixture,  from 
erudite  speculations  of  ethnology 
down  to  the  easy  adjectives  of  Celt 
and  Saxon — the  genius  and  tenden- 
cies of  this  or  that  nationality — the 
imaginary  lines  of  separation,  vague 
and  faint  as  any  disputed  boundary- 
line  of  moor  or  fen,  which  part  one 
neighbouring  people  from  another, 
are  matters  of  inquiry  and  specula- 
tion— gossip  on  a  prodigious  scale — 
of  the  most  fascinating  kind ;  the 
only  drawback  being  that  these  in- 
vestigations, in  respect  to  other 
countries,  are  so  clearly  made  from 
a  standing -ground  outside  of  and 
foreign  to  the  object  investigated  ; 
and,  by  consequence,  costume  and 
circumstance  are  so  often  mistaken 
for  character,  that  the  result  is  seldom 
much  to  be  depended  upon,  so  far  as 
relates  to  living  and  contemporary 
people.  How  amusing  to  us,  for  ex- 
ample— not  to  go  back  to  that  deli- 
cious adumbration  of  national  char- 
acter, the  John  Bull  of  France,  with 
his  top-boots  and  the  ejaculatory 
compliment  proper  to  his  island — are 
the  notes  of  French  travellers,  even 
in  these  days  of  treaty  and  entente 
cordiale,  upon  ourselves  and  our 
ways.  How  quaint  is  the  metamor- 
phosis sustained  by  our  unsuspecting 
acts  and  words  as  they  pass  through 
the  highly-flavoured  medium  of  our 
clever  visitor's  brilliant  and  logical 
brain.  What  astonishing  notions 
inspire  the  inscrutable  insular  mind 
to  the  lively  perceptions  of  the  feuil- 
letonist, and  how  piquantly  sombre 
and  respectably  ridiculous  look  the 
uncomprehended  decorums  of  sober 
British  households  to  the  puzzled 
observer,  half  malicious,  half  admir- 
ing, in  his  bewildered  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit the  English  as  they  are,  to  his 
countrymen  and  readers!  Our  in- 
sular arrogance,  which  by  this  time 
has  sublimated  itself  into  a  superla- 
tive quality  too  big  to  take  offence, 
laughs  hugely  at  the  caricature  ;  but 
how  can  we  tell  that  our  sketches, 
which  sting  the  less  sublime  self-con- 
sequence of  our  neighbours,  are  more 
3  A 
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true  than  theirs  ?  It  is  easy  to  do  a 
rignette  of  holiday  costume  out  of 
doors,  and  still  easier  to  caricature 
the  homely  fireside  of  English  do- 
mesticity ;  but  to  clear  the  eyes  of 
the  two  people  to  a  mutual  behold- 
ing of  each  other,  instead  of  the  ab- 
surd phantom  which  each  has  per- 
tinaciously labelled  with  its  neigh- 
bour's name,  is  a  mightily  different 
matter— a  result  not  likely  to  be 
much  aided  by  literature  on  either 
side,  aud  only  attainable,  perhaps 
silently,  by  intercourse  of  people  who 
have  the  gift  of  eyesight,  without 
having  thereto  added  the  dangerous 
advantage  of  that  traveller's  pen,  of 
which  haste  and  exaggeration  are 
the  attendant  sprites. 

But  there  is  no  such  objection  to 
be  made  to  those  kindly  national 
researches  into  the  social  and  do- 
mestic history  of  one's  own  country, 
which  help  us  to  identify  our  fore- 
fathers. It  is  not  to  be  expected  or 
looked  for,  perhaps  not  to  be  desired, 
that  an  imperial  history  should  halt 
on  the  road  to  mark  the  special  flora, 
or  to  describe  the  characteristic 
hedgerow  prickles  which  accompany 
her  way.  Honour  and  praise  to  him 
for  whom,  the  other  day,  solemn 
Westminster  opened  her  pious  gates ! 
let  us  hang  our  garlands  on  that  new 
gravestone,  and  do  our  homage  to  a 
noble  adversary  :  there  he  lies  who 
told  the  calm  story  of  our  national 
progresses  and  perseverance  in  a 
splendour  of  words  more  entrancing 
than  any  measure  of  romance.  We 
have  not  hesitated  to  dispute  his 
conclusions,  nor  to  maintain,  even  in 
face  of  that  overpowering  eloquence, 
our  own  very  different  sentiments ; 
but,  just  or  unjust,  there  was  but 
one  Macaulay,and  it  will  be  rare  for- 
tune for  this  generation  if  another 
such  voice  arise  in  our  time.  With 
that  illustrious  example  before  us, 
we  still  say  it  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed, and  perhaps  not  to  be  desired, 
that  the  great  story  of  a  nation 
should  be  embellished  by  all  the 
picturesque  particulars  of  a  more 
leisurely  and  personal  narrative ;  nor 
does  it  by  any  means  follow  that  a 
man  whose  mind  can  grasp  the  com- 
binations of  State,  the  developments 
of  civilisation,  the  gradual  swell  and 
growth  of  national  institutions,  must 


necessarily  possess  the  wit  to  dis- 
criminate and  the  tongue  to  describe 
those  finer  peculiarities  of  character 
and  tones  of  thought  which  exercise 
a  subtle  invisible  influence  upon  all 
laws  and  dominations.  These  are  not 
his  special  materials :  it  is  only  when 
a  national  dislike  or  inclination  gains 
volume  enough  to  make  itself  felt  iu 
the  public  councils  that  it  comes  un- 
der nis  legitimate  notice,  and  any 
examination  into  the  domestic  social 
story,  other  than  a  statistical  and 
general  one,  would  be  an  interruption 
of  that  more  stately  record  which  it 
is  his  business  to  make.  But  while 
the  reaper  goes  on  in  his  important 
labour,  the  gleaner  strays  about  the 
field.  Before  the  strong  arm  and 
sickle  the  corn  falls  in  golden  waves, 
the  grain  goes  to  the  grinding,  the 
food  to  the  big  universal  mouth;  but 
it  is  the  handful  of  generous  ears 
in  the  blue  apron,  the  unconsidered 
increase  to  tne  homely  household 
stores,  one  brown  loaf  the  more  on 
the  labourer's  table,  which  strikes  the 
eye  of  imagination,  and  perpetuates 
in  all  its  sunshiny  details  that 
harvest  scene.  And  after  a  similar 
fashion,  it  is  the  occasional  research 
— not  to  be  called  research  because  it 
is  a  work  of  love,  pursued  with  genuine 
relish  and  liking — into  the  individual 
sayings  and  doings  of  our  forefathers, 
which  warms  ourhearts  towards  these 
kindly  originals  of  our  blood,  and 
puts  heart  and  life  into  the  outlines  of 
history.  Of  all  our  national  posses- 
sions there  is  none  so  precious  and 
dear  to  us  as  that  Past  of  ours,  with 
all  its  noble  and  touching  lessons, 
the  chart  of  our  great  voyage — a 
chart  with  annotations  how  sad, 
tragical,  and  passionate ;  its  breakers 
signalled  by  what  blood-lines ;  its 
sandbanks  distinguished  by  what 
cost  of  lives  ;  its  dangers  all  marked 
and  chronicled  by  the  last  heroical 
effort  of  some  courageous,  victorious, 
drowning  hand,  snatching  from  its 
own  destruction  a  security  against  its 
brother's !  That  wonderful  record  of 
a  nation's  experience ;  its  lessons,  for 
which  it  paid  so  dear ;  its  blunders  gal- 
lantly and  loyally  consummated,  yet 
blunders  notwithstanding  ;  its  great 
deeds  blindly  accomplished,  few  know- 
ing their  greatness  till  they  are  com- 
pleted ;  its  revolutions  noiseless  and 
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imperceptible — these  are  the  legiti- 
mate glories  of  history  ; — but  for 
many  a  gleam  of  side-light  upon  these 
big  transactions  we  are  in  debt  to 
novel  or  ballad  ;  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  either,  to  such  books  as  that 

gjnial  and  graceful  one  which  Dean 
amsay,  something  more  than  a  year 
ago,  gave  to  the  public,  which  has 
wisely  shown  its  discrimination  by 
pursuing  the  little  volume  from 
edition  to  edition — to  the  happy  in- 
crease of  its  contents,  of  which  we 
can  only  wish  a  still  greater  and 
fuller  enlargement. 

For  it  would  be  useless  to  pause 
here  with  any  estimate  of  Sir  Walter 
and  his  supreme  and  inestimable 
services  to  his  country.  It  is  not 
Scottish  character  but  Scotland  her- 
self which  beams  upon  all  the  world 
out  of  his  tales — tales  which  one 
finds  wherever  one  goes  —  books, 
perhaps,  more  universally  diffused  in 
every  European  state  and  language 
than  any  other  books  in  existence. 
Critics  may  dispute  for  ages  over  the 
extent  of  that  vast,  broad,  manful 
genius  which  was  not  the  genius  of 
idiosyncracy ;  but  there  is  a  rank 
beyond  all  touch  of  criticism,  above 
comment — a  scanty  bead-roll  not 
bearing  half-a-dozen  names — to  which 
nobody  has  reached  with  more  uni- 
versal acclaim.  That  Scotland  of 
Sir  Walter  is,  as  much  as  the  hills 
and  valleys  on  which  we  look  with 
our  own  eyes,  a  broad,  green,  living 
country,  embracing  not  merely  par- 
tial embodiments  of  character  and 
peculiarity,  but  a  full  current  of 
many-sided  life,  warm,  wide,  and 
various ;  the  life  and  nature,  as  in 
every  grand  picture,  transcending 
the  local  features  which  they  make 
immortal.  This  is  no  lantern  gleam- 
ing upon  the  picturesque  angles,  and 
wandering,  an  amusing  Will-o'-the- 
wisp,  over  the  misty  moors  and 
plains  ;  it  is  the  sweet  daylight,  in 
which  the  whole  landscape  is  recog- 
nisable— the  full  portrait,  where  we 
see  »ot  features  only,  but  heart  and 
soul. 

Few  countries,  perhaps,  have  been 
placed  in  a  position  so  well  adapted 
for  the  development  of  character,  as 
distinguished  from  merely  intellec- 
tual gifts  or  outside  customs,  as  this 
our  kingdom  of  Scotland,  ancient, 


hardy,  pugnacious,  and  poor; — al- 
ways dwelling  next  door  to  the  rich 
brother,  who  vexed  her  soul  with 
ostentatious  display  of  his  greater 
wealth — often  hardly  set  to  it  hold- 
ing her  own  against  him — driven 
now  and  then  to  her  hills  and  rocks — 
tenacious,  indomitable,  not  to  be  con- 
quered or  silenced — bearing  herself 
in  more  peaceable  times  with  that 
most  excusable  fashion  of  arrogance, 
the  pride  and  brag  of  a  poor  gentle- 
woman wrapping  herself  close  in  her 
pinched  cloak  in  self-defending  bit- 
terness, while  her  plump  neighbour 
laughs  beside  her,  full  and  lavish, 
mocking  the  pomp  of  poverty.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  any  just  es- 
timate of  the  Scotch  character  of 
former  generations  can  be  formed, 
without  keeping  in  perpetual  recol- 
lection this  juxtaposition  with  the 
richer  nation,  which  the  poorer  one 
never  can  forget  her  perennial  op- 
position and  antagonism  to.  With 
sentiments  totally  the  reverse  of 
those  accommodating  and  enlight- 
ened ones  which  Mr  Bright  attri- 
butes to  the  gallant  proprietors  of 
Savoy,  Scotland,  furious  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  her  wealth  by 
compromising  her  independence,  kept 
that  idea  viciously  at  bay  for  many 
a  year  before  the  Union,  and  fumed 
and  fretted  after  it  with  an  almost 
womanish  vehemence  and  fierce  dis- 
gust. Throughout  her  history,  from 
the  Wallace  days,  when  that  history 
may  have  been  said  to  begin,  this 
inevitable  junction  of  the  two  por- 
tions of  our  island  has  been  the  one 
steadfast  ghost  afflicting  the  spirit  and 
aggravating  the  temper  of  our  auld 
respected  mither.  England,  when 
astute  Edward  was  dead,  and  Ban- 
nockburn  had  taught  that  astonish- 
ed nation  that  weakling  princes  and 
mercenary  soldiers  conquer  no  king- 
doms, forgot  her  attempt  at  conquest 
for  long  enough ;  but  Scotland  has 
never  been  able  to  forget  it ;  and 
even  in  recent  days,  when  the  same 
England,  now  linked  to  her  poorer 
sister  with  bands  indissoluble,  open- 
ed her  eyes  in  wide  amazement,  not 
untinctured  with  amusement,  to  hear 
that  Bannockburn  was  still  the  glo- 
rious victory  to  which  Scotch  patri- 
ots looked  back,  and  that  not  all 
the  wars  and  glories  which  the  two 
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have  shared  together  had  lessened  the 
Scotch  complacency  in  that  ancient 
bloodshed,  Scotland  herself,  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  brag,  still  smiled  but 
grimly,  and  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
Hugged  the  remembrance  still  of  hav- 
ing once,  if  but  once,  thoroughly 
thrashed  and  beaten  that  big  brother, 
whose  bigness,  and  lavishuess,  and 
plenitude  have  afflicted  her  life.  This 
strong  national  sentiment  has  given 
a  certain  edge  to  the  national  char- 
acter. That  instinct  of  opposition, 
contradiction,  resistance,  which  kept 
Scotland  so  long  independent,  seems 
to  have  acted  upon  her  offspring  as 
a  mother's  passion  would  do,  all  un- 
awares and  unconsciously,  upon  her 
child.  There  is  nothing  so  clearly 
marked  in  the  national  character  as 
this  thread  of  contradictoriness.  The 
full  round  genial  good-humour  of  a 
smoother  region  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  large  degree  beyond  the  Tweed. 
Of  all  the  floating  anecdotical  talk 
of  the  country— and  no  country  is 
richer  in  that  unwritten  literature — 
a  large  proportion  is  flavoured  with 
this  stinging  quality.  It  is  the 
strand  of  "  carle-hemp  "  in  the  web, 
giving  a  certain  colour  to  all  its 
variations.  Strenuous  resistance, 
with  the  broadest  ridicule  and  de- 
rision of  all  the  encroaching  novel- 
ties of  the  time  —  contradiction  al- 
ways wrathful,  always  humorous, 
sometimes  bitter,  of  new  opinions 
and  ideas  —  outspoken  comical  de- 
fiance of  changed  modes  and  manners 
— a  general  pugnacity  of  mind  not 
given  to  assent  or  compliance,  quick 
to  seize  on  the  ludicrous  or  weak 
point  of  an  adversary's  defences,  per- 
verse by  instinct,  and  ready  to  differ 
even  with  the  expression  of  its  own 
opinion  from  other  lips;— yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  not  quarrelsome, 
loyal,  loving,  tender,  with  a  gibe  on 
the  lip  ana  an  old-world  devotion 
in  the  heart.  Everybody  who  has 
had  experience  of  Scotland  in  the 
past  generation — everybody  especi- 
ally who  has  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  that  lineage  of  Scottish 
women  who  bear  so  large  a  part  in 
all  the  characteristic  literature  of 
their  country,  must  have  seen  this 
paradox.  Where  but  in  Scotland 
could  Meg  Dods  have  flourished  ? 
and  who  can  help  acknowledging 
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that  in  this  irresistible  character  the 
great  novelist  has  embodied  a  comic, 
absurd,  affectionate  representation 
of  the  temper  and  humour  of  his 
country,  or  of  what  used  to  be  the 
humour  of  our  venerable  bnt  im- 
perative parent  1  Things  have  chang- 
ed nowadays.  That  inevitable  ming- 
ling, long  ago  foreseen  by  the  sharp 
vision,  sharpened  by  jealousy  and 
national  pride,  of  the  smaller  king- 
dom— and  which  ages  since  solaced 
itself  by  the  long-accomplished  pro- 
phecy, that  not  by  conquest  or  battle, 
put  by  the  blood  of  Bruce  mount- 
ing the  wealthy  southern  throne, 
the  union  of  the  nations  should 
come  to  pass — has  been  at  last  ac- 
complished. The  universal  national 
sentiment  no  longer  halts  upon  the 
Marches,  or  changes  its  colours  ere 
it  vaults  across  Tweed.  The  same 
current  flows  from  Cornwall  to 
Orkney,  the  same  impulse  moves 
the  entire  island.  The  narrow  yet 
noble  obstinacy  of  independence  has 
done  its  work  and  had  its  day,  and 
general  feeling  is  against  the  exist- 
ence of  local  limits  and  separation, 
as  well  as  national  'policy.  Even 
Italy,  last  to  learn  that  lesson, 
begins  to  sacrifice  her  individual 
pride  to  the  general  safety.  Florence 
and  Milan  yield  with  acclamations 
their  metropolitan  supremacy  to  the 
homely  little  Turin  of  yesterday;  and 
Venice  and  Rome,  both  born  to 
empire,  would  be  but  too  happy  to 
follow  their  example,  and  transfer 
their  historic  dominions  to  the  heir 
of  that  old  mountain  principality  in 
his  little  capital  under  the  Alpine 
shadows ;  and  nowhere  does  there 
exist  an  Italian  sympathiser  so 
romantically  sympathetic  as  not  to 
cry  shame  upon  them,  if,  for  the 
mere  name  of  a  Tuscan,  a  Lombard, 
or  a  Roman,  they  let  their  chance  of 
liberty  go  by.  To  believe,  with  this 
and  many  another  lesson  before  us, 
that  Edinburgh  has  any  real  quar- 
rel with  London,  or  that  a  passing 
twinge  of  mortification  or  moment* 
ary  grudge  entertained  by  the  ancient 
little  capital  against  her  imperial 
neighbour  implies  the  existence  still 
of  the  strenuous  old  impulse  of  op- 
position, the  bitterness  pt  a  brother's 
quarrel,  is  simply  ridiculous;  the 
sharp  features  of  old  modify  and 
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melt  in  spite  of  themselves ;  and 
Scotland,  like  other  countries,  has 
learned  the  lessons  of  her  time. 

The  age  of  international  conten- 
tion and  the  cruel  wars  of  brethren 
seems  happily  over  and  done  with  ; 
and  all  recent  changes  of  govern- 
ment, make  it  more  like,  that  the 
simple  discrimination  of  Scripture, 
Peoples  and  tongues,  will  come  to 
be  the  only  rule  of  division  in  this 
period  of  the  world's  history.  For 
example,  there  is  seldom  wanting 
some  grumble  of  a  possible  quarrel 
between  ourselves  and  our  undutiful 
Transatlantic  children.  But  though 
young  America  is  valiantly  willing 
to  explode  his  powder  in  the  face  of 
his  senior,  and  sober  British  opinion 
decidedly  inclines  to  believe  that  a 
thorough  good  whipping  would  do 
the  boy  no  harm,  yet  we  have  never 
once  been  able  to  come  to  blows, 
since  that  unguarded  moment  when 
the  ungovernable  stripling  snatched 
the  birch  from  his  guardian's  aston- 
ished hands,  and  set  himself  up  on 
his  own  account.  Spite  of  all  aggra- 
vation, nature  in  us  rebels  against 
the  possibility.  We  cannot  fight  the 
lad  with  the  words  we  taught  him 
on  his  lips.  He  speaks  through  his 
nose,  but  he  speaks  English,  bless 
him  !  and  as  he  grows  older  he  will 
learn  better  manners.  Peoples  and 
tongues ! — perhaps  it  is  the  broadest 
and  simplest  division  that  can  exist 
till  the  Babel  curse  is  abrogated,  and 
one  tender  celestial  language  breathes 
through  the  new  earth  and  the  new 
heaven.  The  present  turn  of  affairs 
in  Italy  is  but  another  example  of 
the  same  charm  and  influence.  Never 
was  there  difference  so  great  between 
a  Scotchman  and  an  Englishman,  as 
between  the  homely  hardy  moun- 
taineer of  Piedmont  and  the  sensual 
and  arrogant  Roman.  Yet  even  the 
bocca  Romano,  hails  with  bated 
breath  the  King  who  is  no  Csesar, 
but  who,  failing  of  all  hereditary 
claim  upon  them,  triumphs  in  the 
sijnplest  of  sympathies,  an  Italian 
prince.  Divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  sovereignty  are  ceasing  to  be  pos- 
sible. That  which  is  now  being  ac- 
complished in  the  Italian  states  was 


accomplished  long  ago  in  France  as 
well  as  in  our  own  island ;  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  world  seems 
destined  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
broad  and  comprehensible  influences 
of  race,  rather  than  by  the  individual 
and  isolated  work  of  little  kingdoms. 
It  is  a  change  favourable  to  peace  ; 
but  it  adds,  when  war  does  come,  a 
deadly  momentum  and  magnitude 
to  that  conflict.  There  is  less  of  the 
picturesque,  and  infinitely  less  of 
the  individual ;  but  everything  is 
fuller,  broader,  and  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  streams  widen  as  they  flow,  in- 
creased by  every  tributary  brook  that 
crosses  their  way — the  waters  ga- 
ther in,  river  by  river,  to  those  full 
floods  of  humanity  :  is  it  because, 
unawares,  and  taking  no  note  of  the 
solemn  meaning  of  such  changes, 
we  are  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  sea  1 

Notwithstanding  all  the  advan- 
tages of  this  changed  condition  of 
things,  it  is  not  entirely  gain.  Much 
is  lost  by  this  general  social  reunion, 
in  which  "  we  rub  each  other's  angles 
down."  There  is  little  in  the  ordin- 
ary placidity  of  modern  society,  its 
light  wit  and  bookish  allusions,  and 
high  moral  discouragement  of  gossip, 
that  most  delightful  species  of  talk, 
to  make  up  for  the  original  flavour 
and  piquant  individuality  of  times 
less  smooth  and  broad.  To  tell  the 
truth,  save  for  a  little  gesticulation 
more  or  less,  a  sharper  or  a  softer 
tone,  a  raised  or  lowered  pitch  of 
voice,  there  is  little  indication  left 
us,  except  the  merely  arbitrary  one 
of  language,  as  to  which  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  any  ordinary  assem- 
blage of  polite  society  may  belong. 
The  difference  between  Scotch  and 
English  is  necessarily  a  still  more 
faint  and  impalpable  line — though 
there  does  happily  exist  a  certain 
lingering  touch  of  ancient  perversity 
in  our  beloved  countrymen,  to  make 
it  apparent  still  that  they  are  their 
fathers'  and  yet  more  their  mothers' 
sons.  It  is  entirely  another  world 
into  which  we  look  through  the  me- 
dium of  such  books  as  Dean  Ram- 
say's*— possibly  not  so  comfortable  to 
live  in,  for  one  could  scarcely  hope 


*  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character. 
burgh.     Edmonston  &  Douglas. 
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to  escape  a  sting  where  so  many 
sharp  words  are  going — but  beyond 
all  comparison  more  attractive  to 
look  at— a  rich  and  varied  landscape 
full  of  picturesque  heights  and  howes, 
and  an  inexhaustible  vitality.  There 
is  no  languor  in  that  old-world  exist- 
ence. Nobody  is  blase,  few  dispirited 
— life,  strong,  wilful,  and  not  to  be 
discouraged,  overflows  everywhere. 
Nobody  reads,  but  everybody  thinks. 
The  mild  adoption  of  some  one  else's 
opinions,  and  the  calm  stagnation  of 
mind  which  makes  it  desirable  to 
have  one's  opinions  made  for  one, 
is  a  state  unknown  to  the  energetic 
soul  of  these  stout  generations ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  each  individual  ex- 
presses himself  or  herself  in  his  or 
her  own  words ;  and  if  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disagree  totally  or  always  in 
sentiment,  still  manages  to  differ  in 
expression  enough  to  mark  the  per- 
sonality of  the  thought.  Literature 
and  literary  talk,  discussions  of  books, 
and  little  effusions  of  criticism,  were 
happily  unknown  to  these  times.  An 
active  mind  which  does  not  read,  and 
cannot  be  always  talking,  must  per- 
force take  refuge  in  itself  when  alone 
or  indisposed,  and  the  result  was  an 
amount  of  vigorous  thought  and  in- 
dividual opinion  often  quaintly,  some- 
times rudely,  always  characteristi- 
cally expressed.  Upon  the  whole, 
perhaps  reading  is  a  safer  operation 
than  thinking,  and  results  in  a  more 
equable  and  less  exciting  state  of 
mind  ;  not  to  say  that  the  sentiments 
of  a  bookish  person  are  much  more 
easily  to  be  foreseen  and  understood 
than  those  of  a  wilful  and  perverse 
intelligence,  guided  by  nobody's  con- 
clusions but  its  own.  It  is  odd  enough, 
however,  that  the  most  interesting 
talk  is  to  be  had,  even  in  the  present 
day,  either  from  minds  of  the  very 
highest  cultivation,  conversant  with 
all  literature,  or  from  active  and  lively 
intellect  almost  entirely  innocent  of 
any.  Reading  does  not  always  en- 
courage thinking;  perhaps,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  stifles  it,  and  substi- 
tutes its  own  ready-made  conclusions 
for  the  unnecessary  exertion  ;  and 
if  any  narrow -thinking  individual 
chooses  to  conclude  that  the  inor- 
dinate growth  of  books  and  con- 
sumption of  the  same  is  another  de- 
vice of  Satan — in  which,  however,  as 


in  most  other  of  his  devices,  that 
over- wise  and  too  far-sigh  ted  tactician 
sometimes  overreaches  himself — to 
engage  men's  thoughts,  and  keep 
them  from  personal  meddling  witn 
the  great  problems  of  the  universe, 
far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  conclu- 
sion nay. 

But  there  was  little  reading,  com- 
paratively, a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
no  smooth  beaten  path  in  which  peo- 
ple of  so-called  education  and  intelli- 
gence could  exhibit  their  acquire- 
ments at  little  cost  to  themselves. 
The  age  of  romance  was  but  just 
ended,  scarcely  ended  in  Scotland 
The  political  creed  of  the  Jacobite 
was  still  a  living  faith,  though  fail- 
ing fast,  and  faded  into  deep  disgust 
in  the  minds  of  some  who  still  sup- 
ported it.  England  was  still  a  half- 
known  friend,  but  well-remembered 
enemy ;  and  the  traditions  of  Scotch 
right  and  wrong  were  strong  and 
powerful,  and  scarcely  diminished  of 
their  full  national  influence.  It  is  to 
a  generation  which  has  begun  its 
course  under  these  circumstances  that 
Dean  Ramsay's  book  introduces  us — 
a  generation  which  has  been  illus- 
trated by  many  other  writers,  and 
which  perhaps  was  as  much  more 
striking  and  picturesque  than  its 
predecessors,  by  dint  of  the  new 
element  slowly  at  work  within  it, 
as  it  is  more  picturesque  and  strik- 
ing than  ourselves,  by  reason  of 
its  antique  features  and  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  new  world  which 
rose  at  its  feet.  Looking  back 
through  the  clear,  sharp  air,  we  see 
the  frugal  country,  with  all  its  primi- 
tive thrifts  and  managements,  its 
homespun  coats  and  manners,  its 
energy  of  speech  ;  the  leisurely 
ploughman  pausing  in  the  furrow 
to  hold  his  own  against  his  master  ; 
the  faithful  servant  caustically  criti- 
cal upon  the  affairs  of  his  "  family ; " 
the  quaint  dialogue  maintained  with 
equal  freedom  on  both  sides  between 
my  lord  and  the  passing  beggar 
or  trespasser;  while  at  home  the 
women  spin  and  talk,  and  bring  up 
sturdy  children,  and  do  their  pest 
to  neutralise  the  good  man's  convivi- 
alities by  thrift  and  honest  labour, 
not  breaking  their  hearts  either  over 
the  melancholy  condition  in  which 
that  honest  fellow  is  apt  to  come 
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home.  Good  stout  hearts  these  were, 
scarcely  wincing  at  the  ordeal  which 
breaks  the  more  brittle  article  nowa- 
days— scolding  warmly,  bearing  wo- 
manfully,  guiding  the  house  by  the 
least  questionable  divine  right  of 
sovereignty  and  legislation.  While 
in  the  great  house  the  laird  suffered 
nightly  eclipse  like  his  tenants,  but 
not  to  the  discredit  of  his  reputation, 
or  the  loss  of  his  fortune,  or  the  con- 
fusion of  his  brains,  as  might  have 
been  supposed  ;  and  the  lady  looked 
after  her  meal  and  her  milk,  not 
scorning  the  example  of  those  honest 
housewives  whom  she  did  not  scorn 
a  gossip  with  when  occasion  offered, 
and  between  whom  and  herself  ex- 
isted all  the  sympathy  of  women 
whose  family  chronology  bears  simi- 
lar marks,  and  whose  children  are 
"  ages"  with  each  other,  just  elevated 
by  a  refining  touch  of  superior  and 
inferior,  which  added  to  the  charm 
of  the  acquaintance  without  dimin- 
ishing its  honest  friendliness.  And 
in  the  kirks — those  ugly  kirks,  meagre 
and  unadorned,  but  not  without  their 
dear  and  solemn  associations — the 
ministers  spoke  out  in  homely  force, 
with  quaint  admonitions  to  special 
sinners,  and  were  not  above  losing 
their  own  temper  in  the  pulpit,  and 
demonstrating  their  fallibility  as  men, 
when  the  audience  slept  too  audibly  ; 
— and  throughout  the  whole  com- 
munity, pervading  the  air  with  a 
pungent  aroma,  which  gave  preci- 
sion to  the  kindred  character  of  the 
entire  country,  a  scattering  of  soli- 
tary independent  personages,  princi- 
pally ladies,  widowed  or  unmarried, 
sometimes  men  in  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  a  class  of  talkers  unrivalled, 
and  thinkers  not  to  be  despised,  with 
the  strongest  prejudices,  the  cheeriest 
intelligence,  the  sharpest  tongues 
and  warmest  hearts,  the  best  blood, 
and  raciest  Doric,  and  most  homely 
manners  in  Scotland.  This  class 
alone,  nowhere  else  perhaps  so  clear- 
ly distinguishable  among  the  crowd, 
wag  enough  of  itself  to  give  character 
to  the  social  aspect  of  the  country. 
In  no  other  region  has  the  genus 
"old-maid"  developed  itself  so  no- 
tably ;  and  the  young  feminine  re- 
formers of  our  own  day,  stoutly  bent 
upon  demonstrating  that,  for  woman 
at  least,  if  not  for  man,  it  is  perfectly 


"  well  to  be  alone,"  would  do  well  to 
perceive  the  very  forcible  and  em- 
phatic realisation  of  their  doctrine 
S'ven  by  the  Miss  Jeans  and  Miss 
rizzels  who-  flourished  before  such 
sentiments  were  heard  of.  These 
were  not  the  gentle  souls  of  modern 
romance,  benign  sufferers  from  some 
youthful  disappointment  spending 
their  placid  lives  in  recollections  of 
a  lost  love,  and  tender  offices  of  sym- 
pathy and  help  towards  all  the  world, 
and  specially  towards  lovers.  So 
far  from  conceiving  themselves  set 
apart  into  such  a  mild  twilight  of 
retirement  by  their  unwedded  condi- 
tion, this  class  of  celibates  behaved 
themselves  with  great  energy  and 
emphasis  in  the  world,  and  have 
worked  their  opinions  and  remini- 
scences into  the  history  of  their  time 
with  a  force  and  clearness  not  to  be 
surpassed.  In  that  pre-scientific  age 
there  were  no  special  studies  com- 
mended to  the  feminine  mind,  and 
nobody  concerned  himself  with  the 
unfortunate  possibility  of  unoccupied 
lives  consumed  with  ennui,  or  hearts 
and  faculties  perishing  for  want  of 
something  to  do.  They  found  abund- 
ance to  do,  these  old  ladies,  according 
to  all  appearance.  If  they  knew  no- 
thing about  botany,  and  lived  in 
heathen  ignorance  of  the  stars  and 
their  svstems,  they  were  proficients  in 
the  noble  erudition  of  genealogy,  and 
knew  everybody's  pedigree  better 
than  any  college  of  heralds.  If  they 
visited  no  districts,  and  did  no  sys- 
tematic benevolence,  they  did  what 
perhaps  had  much  the  same  result  in 
that  condition  of  society — they  lived 
an  influence  stationary  and  local,  in 
a  hereditary  neighbourhood,  always 
there  to  be  appealed  to,  coaxed,  and 
believed  in  by  the  "  puir  bodies " 
whom  they  snarled  at,  but  loved  and 
aided  with  many  a  scold  and  gibe 
and  secret  charity.  "  A  singular  race 
of  old  Scotch  ladies,"  says  Lord 
Cockburn,  "  strong-headed,  warm- 
hearted, and  high-spirited,  merry 
even  in  solitude,  very  resolute,  in- 
different about  the  modes  and  habits 
of  the  modern  world,  and  adhering 
to  their  own  ways,  so  as  to  stand  out 
like  primitive  rocks  above  ordinary 
society.  Their  prominent  qualities 
of  sense,  humour,  afl'ection,  and  spirit, 
were  embodied  in  curious  outsides, 
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for  they  all  dressed  and  spoke  and 
did  exactly  as  they  chose."  This 
sketch  many  people  of  the  present 
generation  can  still  fill  in  with 
many  individual  details  ;  and  per- 
haps the  sisterhood  will  never  cease 
to  exist  in  a  country  which  seems  so 
strong  in  female  character.  Nor  did 
the  caustic  sharpness  of  tongue  which 
distinguished  them  at  all  detract 
from  their  importance  as  a  feature 
of  the  national  landscape.  In  these 
thoroughly  excellent  women  —  for 
such  they  were  in  spite  of  all  their 
peculiarities — the  national  genius  for 
contradiction  attained  its  climax ; 
not  that  they  were  argumentative  or 
disputatious,  like  slower  wits,  but 
only  possessed  of  a  strong  intolerance 
of  other  people's  opinions,  and  in  the 
clear  rapidity  of  their  own  intellects 
entertained  a  sharp  impatience  and 
contempt  of  dulness,  which  they 
did  not  choose  to  veil  under  any 
haze  of  charity.  Optimists  all,  as 
unhesitating  in  the  expression  of 
their  conclusions  as  they  were  dis- 
tinct in  forming  them,  there  is  a  fra- 
grant flavour  of  something  which, 
but  for  the  warm  heart  and  effusive 
temper,  would  be  bitterness,  in  all  the 
records  of  this  delightful  sisterhood. 
Perhaps  even  Sirs  TVIartha  Bethune 
Baliol  owned  a  slight  national  jar 
in  her  temper,  and  sometimes  varied 
the  wording  of  her  own  sentiments 
to  procure  herself  the  pleasure  of 
differing  from  the  last  speaker — cer- 
tainly the  tendency  is  strong  and 
apparent  in  most  members  of  the 
class ;  and  it  is  really  quite  a  mira- 
culous example  of  the  popular  mis- 
conception cherished  by  one  people 
of  the  character  of  another,  when 
one  turns  from  the  contemplation 
of  these  outspoken,  effusive,  and  hu- 
morous old  maids  of  Scotland,  quick 
of  wit  and  of  wrath,  fearing  nothing 
and  nobody,  dealing  in  the  broadest 
sarcasms  and  sharpest  repartees,  to 
learn  at  secondhand  that  the  Scotch 
character  is  supernaturally  reserved, 
grave,  and  austere,  and  that  humour 
is  incomprehensible  by  the  sober  and 
slow  understanding  of  this  melan- 
choly people.  Oh,  ancient  maidens, 
merry  ana  resolute  !  would  that  the 
framers  of  this  southern  heresy  had 
but  found  occasion  to  expose  them- 


selves once,  and  no  more,  to  the  tem- 
pest of  your  wrathful  glee  ! 

But  when  such  women  as  these 
were  mothers  and  matrons — what 
mothers,  what  women  they  were  ! 
Capable  women,  unswayable  by  cir- 
cumstances, queens  of  their  posi- 
tion —  imperative  Spartan  mothers, 
sparing  of  indulgence,  willing  their 
own  will  and  having  it ;  given  to  few 
caresses ;  ready  to  lay  down  life  any 
day  rather  than  see  cowardice  or  false- 
hood or  failure  among  their  child- 
ren ;  knowing  neither  age  nor  weak- 
ness when  succour  was  needed,  brave 
to  do  all  and  bear  all.  Capable 
women  !  neither  their  hands  nor 
their  hearts  ever  failing  them ;  daunt- 
less, inexhaustible,  not  to  be  con- 
quered. What  life,  what  force,  what 
a  flood  of  vital  power !  Certainly, 
though  it  has  done  no  hysterical 
government  by  the  hands  of  women, 
nor  ever  managed  State  affairs  at 
little  suppers,  Scotland  has  or  had  a 
peculiar  faculty  in  the  production  of 
womankind  — •  womankind  not  of 
genius,  but  character — working  not 
at  the  Fine  Arts,  or  other  money- 
making  or  fame-acquiring  business, 
but  mighty  in  the  grand  and  ancient 
vocation  of  life ! 

Dean  Ramsay,  whose  recollections 
have  latelv  reminded  the  world  onco 
again  of  that  field  of  amusing  and 

Eicturesque  observation  first  opened 
y  Sir  Walter,  enters  not  only  with 
thorough  relish  and  understanding 
into  his  subject,  but  does  so  from  a 
position  particularly  favourable  for 
such  a  review.  "  I  profess  myself  an 
out-and-out  Scotchman,"  hesayswith 
affectionate  fervour.  "  I  have  strong 
national  partialities  —  call  them,  if 
you  will,  national  prejudices.  I  cherish 
a  great  love  of  old  Scottish  language. 
.  .  .  .  I  am  interested  in  every- 
thing that  is  Scottish.  I  consider  it 
an  honour  to  have  been  born  a  Scotch- 
man." With  this  warm  and  lively 
interest  in  his  subject  for  itself  he 
combines  the  pleasure  naturally  felt 
by  a  man  advancing  into  age,  and 
with  a  fifty  years'  memory  and  much 
opportunity  of  observation  in  re- 
viewing the  general  historic  course 
of  that  long  chapter  in  his  country's 
life  as  well  as  his  own,  and  sketching 
its  picturesque  course  and  quaint 
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windings  for  the  benefit  of  a  younger 
audience.  Then,  a  member  of  an 
ancient  Scotch  family,  and  a  digni- 
tary of  that  little  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church  which,  without  much  of 
either  decrease  or  increase,  has  kept 
its  ground  from  the  time  when  it 
was  held  in  odium  as  the  agent  of 
the  "  persecutions,"  down  to  those 
later  and  smoother  days  when  aspir- 
ing Presbyterians  of  social  ambition 
begin  to  think  the  "  English  chapel," 
a  step  in  advance  of  their  ancestral 
High  Church  or  Tron,  the  Dean  of 
Edinburgh,  has  had  no  small  ad- 
vantages as  an  historian  of  the 
humours  and  manners  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Such  an  observer  in  Eng- 
land would  find  the  fact  of  belong- 
ing to  another  religious  body  than 
that  of  the  Church  established  by 
law,  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
truth  and  breadth  of  any  national 
portraiture  he  would  be  likely  to 
make  from  his  own  experience.  But 
the  case  is  different  in  Scotland; — 
very  many  of  those  "  lawyers,  lairds, 
and  old  ladies,"  whom  the  Dean 
quaintly  particularises,  were  of  the 
old  Jacobite  principles  and  Jacobite 
faith — Episcopalian  by  all  the  influ- 
ences of  family  pride,  prejudice,  and 
esprit  du  corps,  as  well  as  by  belief 
and  education  ;  so  that  this  piquant, 
high-tempered,  exclusive,  but  most 
characteristic  portion  of  the  Scotch 
people,  must  have  been  comparatively 
out  of  the  reach  of  an  Established 
Churchman.  To  us,  accustomed  to 
think  of  Scotland  simply  as  a  Pres- 
byterian nation,  the  glimpse,  entirely 
accidental  and  by  the  way,  of  a  little 
aristocratic  community  deeply  con- 
temptuous of  a  "  Whig  minister," 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  its  homely 
familiarity  still  standing  aloof  and 
superior  from  the  less  refined  reli- 
•  gious  services  as  from  the  meaner 
blood  of  the  common  people,  is 
a  gleam  of  new  light  upon  the 


fact  so  visibly  before  us  on  all  the 
broader  surface  of  the  country,  it  is 
strange  and  striking  to  catch  sight 
of  this  little  cluster  of  people,  fiercely 
national  and  characteristically  Scotch, 
yet  looking  with  a  little  contempt, 
and  a  decided  distaste  and  opposition, 
upon  a  national  principle  so  pervasive 
and  influential.  More  or  less,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  senti- 
ment of  a  certain  superiority  and  re- 
finement—an idea  that  Presbyterian- 
ism  answers  very  well  for  the  common 
people,  but  that  Episcopacy  is  neces- 
sary for  gentlefolk— still  exists,  de- 
spite all  modern  ameliorations ;  and 
perhaps,  when  one  remembers  how  to- 
tally the  services  of  a  Scotch  church 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  preacher — 
how  much  depends  not  only  upon  the 
ability,  but  upon  the  tone  and  even 
taste  of  the  man— and  how  thor- 
oughly it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
individual  minister,  coarse  in  mind 
and  blunt  in  feeling,  to  debase  and 
vulgarise  even  the  devotional  exer- 
cises, one  cannot  be  surprised  that 
such  a  sentiment  should  exist.  How- 
ever, it  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so 
piquant  as  it  was  when  politics  held 
a  large  share  in  the  prejudice.  "Don't 
get  up,  madam,"  said  a  Scotch  clergy- 
man, calling  upon  one  of  Dean  Ram- 
say's old  ladies  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose, and  finding  her  enthroned  in 
infirmity  and  an  easy- chair.  "Get 
up ! "  exclaimed  the  stout  old  Tory, 
"  I  wadna  rise  out  of  my  chair  for 
King  George  himsell,  let  abee  a 
Whig  minister."  Exquisite  classifi- 
cation !  for  what  was  King  George 
himself  but  a  Whig  minister,  a 
higher  functionary  of  the  same  order 
included  in  the  general  contemptuous 
indifference  with  which  the  unwilling 
Jacobite  regarded  these  officials  of  a 
new  age,  though  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  resist  their  intrusion. 
Jacobitism,  to  be  sure,  is  dead  and 
gone  by  this  time  ;  and  if  the  old 


half-told  story.    Presbyterianism  un-     sentiment  of  loyalty  exists  anywhere, 
doubtedly  runs  strong  in  the  native     it  is  in  this  island — and  in  this  island 
cun^nt  of  Scotch  blood.     Dissent 
itself,  in  so  logical  a  country,  clings  to 
the  beloved  forms,  and  is  as  Presby- 
terian as  the  Mother  Church  with 
which  it  quarrels.  Whatever  variety 
there  may  be  of  church  order  and 
government,  it  is  imported,  and  not 


of  Scotch  production  ;  and  with  this 


finds  no  warmer  or  stronger  adherents 
than  among  the  descendants  of  those 
who  poured  out  the  utmost  torrent 
of  their  disdain,  broadly,  bitterly, 
with  stinging  sneer  and  sarcasm, upon 
the  "  wee,  wee  German  lairdie  "  who 
had  displaced  the  ancient  line.  But 
Jacobitism  lived  and  flourished  as 
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a  creed  in  the  age  to  which  Dean 
Ramsay's  recollections  go  back  :  it 
gave  a  warmer  complexion  to  the 
religious  feelings  of  those  lawyers, 
lairds,  and  old  ladies,  who  were  not 
over-devout,  and  conferred  a  certain 
odour  of  aristocracy  upon  the  little 
church,  almost  exclusively  made  up 
of  noble  and  gentle  families  and  their 
adherents,  which  held  everything 
Whig  in  abhorrence,  and  were  keen- 
sighted  to  perceive  the  external  de- 
fects of  Scotch  piety.  "  No  bishop, 
no  king,"  almost  reversed  itself  in 
their  hands  to  "  no  bishop,  no  gen- 
tleman." The  excellent  Dean  him- 
self, all  genial  and  friendly  as  he  is, 
speaks  not  without  a  certain  gentle 
patronage  of  the  homely  minister 
who  furnishes  him  with  BO  many 
characteristic  stories  ;  and  this  little 
book  will,  perhaps  without  any  such 
intention,  do  more  to  make  the  ordi- 
nary public  aware  of  that  tenacious 
representative  of  Episcopacy  which 
forms  the  most  remarkable  exception 
to  the  general  unanimity  of  Scottish 
religious  opinions,  than  half-a-dozen 
histories  of  that  remarkable  little 
Church. 

The  ministers,  however,  are  largely 
represented  in  this  pleasant  volume, 
from  that  fortunate  individual  who, 
when  every  other  expedient  haa 
failed,  brought  sleep  to  the  eyes  of 
an  old  Earl  of  Lauderdale — this  ori- 
ginal remedy  being  suggested  by  the 
recollection  that  "he  aye  sleeps  in 
the  kirk  " — down  to  more  modern  in- 
stances, sometimes  of  a  not  unsimi- 
lar  power.  A  companion  story  we 
glean  not  from  Dean  Ramsay's  book, 
however,  but  from  another  little 
volume  of  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter—  a  biography  of  old  Bishop 
Low.  A  minister  of  Grail  had 
been  long  annoyed  by  the  drowsy 
propensities  in  church  of  a  farmer, 
one  of  his  parishioners — "  one  David 
T/owan  in  Troustrie ;"  and  remon- 
strating on  the  subject,  had  his 
patience  conciliated  by  two  cartloads 
of  coals  which  the  offender  engaged 
to  drive  to  the  manse  door.  Never- 
theless, "  a  few  Sundays  afterwards, 
Mr  Cowan,  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sermon,  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep  as  formerly  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  made  so  much  noise  as  to  disturb 
the  sitters  near  him  and  the  minister  ; 


Mr  Glass  bore  with  it  for  a  while ; 
but  at  last,  being  able  to  stand  it 
no  longer,  desired  the  people  in  the 
north  loft  (Anglicf,  gallery)  to 
"  wauken  David  Cowan."  David, 
awakening  suddenly,  and  forgetting 
where  he  was,  asked  the  minister 
"  if  he  didna  drive  twa  cartloads  of 
coals  to  the  manse  last  week  to  let 
him  sleep  ?n  "  True,"  replied  the 
minister,  "  but  I  did  not  agree  to  let 
you  snore  !  "  A  simpler  version  of 
this  story  is,  that  the  honest  David, 
suddenly  aroused  out  of  the  peaceable 
rest  for  which  he  had  compounded, 
demanded  to  know,  in  amazement 
and  indignation,  whether  "  the  coals 
were  a'  dune  a'ready  ? "  —  a  most 
natural  inquiry.  Such  tales  of  col- 
loquy in  church  abound.  "  Jenny," 
asks  a  Dunfermline  minister  of  the 
same  generation,  stooping  from  his 
pulpit,  "have  ye  got  a  preen  (pin) 
about  ye  1 "  —  "  Yes,  minister." 
"Then  stick  it  into  that  sleeping 
brute  by  your  side."  Such  instant 
punishment  must  have  made  it  dan- 
gerous work  to  trifle  with  the  tem- 
per or  even  attract  overmuch  the  no- 
tice of  these  keen-sighted  observers. 
"  An  admirable  story  of  a  quiet  pul- 
pit rebuke,"  says  Dean  Ramsay,  "  is 
traditionary  in  the  East  Neuk  of 
Fife,  and  told  of  a  seceding  minister, 
a  Mr  Shirra,  a  man  well  remembered 
by  the  older  generation  for  many 
excellent  and  some  eccentric  quali- 
ties. An  officer  of  a  volunteer  corps, 
on  duty  in  the  place,  very  proud  of 
his  fresh  uniform,  had  come  to  Mr 
Shirra's  church,  and  walked  about 
as  if  looking  for  a  seat,  but,  in  fact, 
to  show  off  his  dress,  which  he  saw 
was  attracting  attention  from  some 
of  the  less  grave  members  of  the 
congregation.  He  came  to  his  place, 
however,  ratherquickly,on  Mr  Shirra 
quietly  remonstrating,  '  Oh,  man, 
will  ye  sit  doun,  and  we'll  see  your 
new  breeks  when  the  kirk's  dune."* 
This  same  Mr  Shirra  was  well  known 
from  his  quaint,  and,  as  it  were, 
parenthetical  comments  which  he 
introduced  in  his  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture— as,  for  ^example,  on  reading 
from  the  116th  Psalm,  "I  said  in 
my  haste,  All  men  are  liars," he  quietly 
observed,  "  Indeed,  David,  an'  ye  had 
been  i'  this  parish,  ye  might  hae  said 
it  at  your  leisure."  These  dull  old 
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kirks,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  can  scarcely  have  been  so 
dull  as  one  might  suppose.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  Boanerges  storming  in  the 
pulpit,  with  afternoon  auditors  woe- 
fully unable  even  to  get  to  sleep ; 
but  lo,  a  dog  has  followed  his  master 
to  church,  and,  unseen,  somewhere 
pays  tribute  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
sermon,  becoming  "  first  excited,  as 
is  not  uncommon  with  some  dogs 
when  hearing  a  noise,  and  from 
whingeing  and  whining,  as  the  speak- 
er's voice  rises  louder  and  louder,  at 
last  Beginning  to  bark  and  howl." 
The  indignant  minister  calls  upon 
his  beadle  to  eject  the  intruder. 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  says  John,  looking  up 
to  the  pulpit,  "  but  indeed  it  was  yer- 
sellroeyan  it."  Perhaps  it  is  a  still 
more  amusing  and  confusing  en- 
counter. "  The  circumstance  hap- 
pened in  a  parish  of  the  north.  The 
clergy  man,  on  coming  into  the  church, 
found  the  pulpit  occupied  by  the 
parish  idiot.  The  authorities  had  been 
unable  to  remove  him  without  more 
violence  than  was  seemly,  and  there- 
fore waited  for  the  minister  to  dispos- 
sess Tarn  of  the  place  he  had  assumed. 
'  Come  down,  sir,  immediately,'  was 
the  peremptory  and  indignant  call ; 
and  on  Tarn  being  unmoved,  it  was 
repeated  with  still  greater  energy. 
Tarn,  however,  very  confidentially  re- 
plied, looking  down  from  his  eleva- 
tion, '  Na,  na,  minister,  just  ye  come 
up  wi'  me.  This  is  a  perverse  gene- 
ration, and  faith  they  need  us  baith  !'" 
Or  imagine  the  effect  upon  a  sleepy 
congregation  of  the  following  little 
episode: — "One  day  when  Jamie 
was  sitting  in  the  front  gallery  wide 
awake,  when  many  were  slumbering 
round  him,  the  clergyman  endea- 
voured to  awaken  the  attention  of 
his  hearers  by  stating  the  fact,  say- 
ing, '  You  see,  even  Jamie  Eraser 
the  idiot  does  not  fall  asleep,  as 
so  many  of  you  are  doing.'  Jamie, 
not  liking,  perhaps,  to  be  thus  desig- 
nated, coolly  replied, '  An'  if  I  hadna 
been  an  idiot,  I  wad  hae  been  sleep- 
ing too.'"  Or  of  this  much  more 
complimentary  and  pleasant  inter- 
ruption :  "  Another  of  these  imbeciles 
belonging  to  Peebles  had  been  sitting 
at  church  for  some  time  listening 
attentively  to  a  strong  representa- 
tion from  the  pulpit  of  the  guilt  of 


deceit  and  falsehood  in  Christian 
characters.  He  was  observed  to 
turn  red  and  grow  very  uneasy, 
until  at  last,  as  if  wincing  under 
the  supposed  attack  upon  himself 
personally,  he  roared  out,  '  Indeed, 
minister,  there's  mair  leears  in 
Peebles  than  me.'"  By  dint  of  these 
amusing  interruptions,  our  fore- 
fathers must  have  felt  it  easier  than 
we  imagine  to  get  through  their 
hours  of  sermon ;  indeed,  a  certain 
dramatic  expectancy  must  have  per- 
vaded the  atmosphere,  where  nobody 
knew  what  accident  might  excite 
the  minister  into  personal  reproof, 
and  the  culprit  into  repartee.  In 
these  days,  Dean  Ramsay  tells  us, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  ministers, 
service  being  over,  to  turn  "  to  the 
heritors,  who  always  occupied  the 
front  seats  of  the  gallery,  and  make 
low  bows  to  each  family."  Strange 
acknowledgment,  wrung  by  custom 
out  of  the  most  rebellious  and  recal- 
citrant of  churches !  but,  to  be  sure, 
these  were  "  Moderate"  days. 

There  are,  however,  independent 
of  the  Church,  some  excellent  and 
characteristic  ministerial  stories,  well 
worthy  of  repetition.  For  instance, 
what  could  be  more  significant,  or 
convey  a  better  idea  of  the  cool  dry 
sense  and  humour  of  a  Scotch  cot- 
tager, than  the  following  amusing 
and  philosophical  reply  : — 

"  A  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel 
being  one  day  engaged  in  visiting 
some  members  of  his  flock,  came  to 
the  door  of  a  house  where  his  gentle 
tapping  could  not  be  heard  for  the 
noise  of  contention  within.  After 
waiting  a  little,  he  opened  the  door 
and  walked  in,  saying,  with  an  autho- 
ritative voice,  '  I  should  like  to 
know  who  is  the  head  of  this  house.' 
'  Weel,  sir, '  said  the  husband  and 
father,  '  if  ye  sit  doun  a  wee,  we'll 
maybe  be  able  to  tell  ye  ;  for  we're 
just  tryin'  to  settle  that  point.'" 

What  a  rare  stroke  of  genius  !  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  wife  was  impressed 
with  the  felicitous  description,  and 
that  the  minister  left  them  to  arrive 
at  so  important  a  conclusion  without 
interference ;  but  how  few  people 
are  there  anywhere  who  could  set 
aside  an  intruder  so  good-humoured- 
ly  and  distinctly,  and  neutralise  the 
discovered  strife  with  so  much  honest 
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discretion !    The  story  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  book. 

What  phases  of  individual  char- 
acter—what bits  of  landscape  warm 
upon  one's  imagination  with  every 
half-dozen  words!  A  servant  is 
being  hired,  who  is  to  have  the 
liberty  of  attending  church  every 
Sunday,  but  must  return  home  im- 
mediately after  the  service.  "  Then 
I  canna  engage  wi'  ye,  Mem,"  says 
the  sturdy  lass  j  "  for  'deed  I  wadua 
gi'e  the  crack  i'  the  kirkyard  for  a' 
the  sermon."  The  crack  i'  the  kirk- 
yard  !  "  Whisht,  bairns !  oh,  whisht !" 
said  an  anxious  house-mother  of  our 
own  knowledge,  when  there  were 
some  youthful  quarrels  astir  among 
her  children ;  "  ye'll  be  blythe  to 
meet  at  parish  kirks  before  ye're  as 
auld  as  me."  How  warmly  human, 
how  tenderly  picturesque,  grows 
the  crowd  of  a  rustic  congregation, 
scattered  in  groups  about  the  church, 
waiting  till  the  last  moment  before 
they  will  enter — and  lingering  after- 
wards, when  the  services  are  over — 
under  the  light  of  such  words !  Gos- 
siping, to  be  sure — telling  each  other 
of  brothers  abroad,  and  old  fathers 
and  mothers  at  home— of  who  is 
born,  and  married,  and  dead — and 
perhaps  a  word  to  the  state  of  the 
"  craps"  and  the  health  of  the  stock, 
and  the  general  news  of  the  district ; 
— their  graves  about  them,  for  which 
the  same  is  none  the  sadder — their 
flutter  of  Sabbath-day  dresses — their 
idylls  of  rural  love  in  progress — their 
middle-aged  meetings,  of  which  all 
the  week  perhaps  has  been  soberly 
expectant.  Sermons,  after  all,  at 
their  highest,  are  not  the  chief  end 
of  man  ;  and  who  would  condemn 
that  humanest  assemblage,  or  grudge 
"  the  crack  i'  the  kirkyard  ?" 

Or  again,  here  is  the  farmer  elder's 
Sunday  dinner-table,  where  he  and 
his  family  sit  discussing  the  sermon, 
and  exercising  freely  their  right  of 
judgment  upon  the  manner  of  the 
services — the  head  of  the  house  some- 
what grimly  hospitable  to  the  young 
preacher,  in  the  neight  of  his  youth- 
ful self-complacency,  who  has  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  for  the  day,  and  has 
not  discretion  to  perceive  that  his 
own  delight  in  the  exhibition  of  his 
talents  has  not  been  shared  by  his 
critic  and  entertainer.  "You  see," 


says  the  young  man,  who  is  gifted 
with  an  appetite,  "I  am  always  very 
hungry  after  preaching."  The  old 
gentleman,  not  much  admiring  the 
youth's  pulpit  ministrations,  having 
heard  this  apology  two  or  three  times, 
at  last  replied  sarcastically,  "Indeed, 
sir,  I'm  no  surprised  at  it,  considering 
the  trash  that  comes  off  your  stomach 
in  the  morning!"— a  "not  very  re- 
fined rebuke,"  Dean  Ramsay  acknow- 
ledges, but  thoroughly  characteristic, 
both  of  the  perennial  comment  of 
age  upon  youth,  and  the  homely  and 
familiar  relationship  between  pastor 
and  hearer — though  in  this  case,  if  the 
preacher  was,  as  is  probable,  only  a 
"probationer,"  the  elder, an  ordained 
official  of  the  Church,  was  in  reality, 
according  to  Presbyterian  rules,  his 
ecclesiastical  superior,  with  full  right 
of  criticism. 

The  lairds  in  Dean  Ramsay's  collec- 
tion are  unfortunately  distinguished 
by  their  confused  humour,  resulting 
from  large  administrations  of  toddy — 
and  the  lawyers  are  not  much  behind 
their  landed  neighbours.  Thus  we 
accompany  the  renowned  Balnamoon, 
after  a  convivial  evening,  driving  in 
his  gig  with  his  servant  across  a  wild 
stretch  of  moorland.  The  night-wind, 
blowing  fresh,  carries  off  hat  and  wig 
from  the  bemused  worthy,  who  recog- 
nises his  hat  when  it  is  restored  to 
him,  but  demurs  at  the  other  article. 
"  It's  no  my  wig,  Hairy,  lad ;  it's  no 
my  wig,"  mumbles  the  laird.  "  You'd 
bettertak'  it,  sir,"  answers  Harry  with 
sardonic  significance,  "for  there's  nae 
waile  o'  wigs  on  Munrimmon  Moor." 
Nae  waile — no  choice  ;  Munrimmon 
Moor,  in  the  dark,  being  no  place  for 
such  an  article.  The  wig,  it  was  to 
be  supposed,  was  put  on  after  this 
unanswerable  argument,  and  Harry 
continues  his  progress ;  but,  alas  ! 
when  he  reaches  home,  finds  no  laird 
in  the  unlucky  vehicle,  Balnamoon 
having  dropped  out  softly  upon  the 
heather,  like  the  wig,  and  taken  his 
fall  with  the  composure  incident  to 
his  hazy  condition.  The  night's  ad- 
ventures— heads  being  hard  and  con- 
stitutions sound  in  those  days — ended 
quite  safely  in  the  quiet  search  for 
and  conveyance  home  of  the  uncon- 
scious hero— who,  "  a  neighbouring 
laird  having  called  a  few  days  after, 
and  having  referred  to  the  accident," 
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made  only  the  quiet  and  philosophic 
comment,  "  Indeed,  I  maun  hae  a 
lu  me  that'll  had  in  " — namely,  a  vessel 
that  will  carry  its  contents  without 
spilling.  Sublime  precaution  !  but  let 
us  hope  that  even  the  ladies  took  such 
mishaps  coolly,  and  that  no  hearts 
were  broken  over  these  social  habits 
of  the  lairds.  The  ladies,  indeed, 
according  to  Dean  Ramsay's  report, 
by  no  means  excited  their  feelings 
unduly  either  about  this  peccadillo,  or 
the  kindred  oue  of  swearing;  in  proof 
of  which,  he  instances  one  of  these 
stout-hearted  gentlewomen,  who, 
though  obliged  to  make  provision  for 
sending  her  husband  to  bed  almost 
every  night,  yet  did  all  she  could  to 
train  her  sons  in  manly  habits  of 
drinking ;  and  of  another  who  ac- 
knowledges "  our  John  sweers  awfu', 
and  we  try  to  correct  him ;  but,"  she 
added  in  a  candid  and  apologetic  tone, 
"nae  doubt  it  is  a  great  set-aff  to 
conversation  ! "  These  quaint  and 
homely  households  had  their  pecuni- 
ary troubles  too,  like  other  people — 
troubles  not  likely  to  be  lessened  by 
such  social  enjoyments  as  those  of 
Balnamoon.  Another  worthy  laird 
had  been  employing  an  English  work- 
man of  the  name  of  Christmas,  who 
ran  away  unexpectedly.  His  servant 
delivered  this  piece  of  information 
early  one  morning  at  the  laird's  door 
with  great  excitement,  whereupon 
the  anxious  landowner  turned  in  his 
bed  with  the  fervent  ejaculation,  "  I 
only  wish  he  had  taken  Whitsunday 
and  Martinmas  along  with  him  ! " 
Some  still  more  emphatic  stories  are 
told  by  Bishop  Low's  biographer  of 
a  Fife  gentleman,  poor  and  witty. 
Awakened  suddenly  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  the  unwelcome  sound 
of  thieves  rummaging  in  his  drawers, 
this  philosopher  awoke  with  all  his 
wits  about  him,  and  the  calmest  equa- 
nimity of  spirit.  "  Haud  ye  busy,  lads, 
haud  ye  busy,"  he  says  quietly ;  "  an' 
ye  find  ony  siller  there  i'  the  dark, 
it's  mair  than  I  can  do  in  daylight." 
At  another  time  the  same  individual 
had  "  a  company  assembled  to  pur- 
chase the  trees  round  his  house, 
and,  as  usual  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  hinted  to  him 
that  it  would  be  well  to  produce  a 
bottle  or  two  of  brandy  to  inspire 
competition.  "Lord  have  a  care  o' 


your  daft  heads ! "  exclaimed  the 
poor  laird,  "  if  I  had  two  or  three 
bottles  of  brandy,  d'ye  think  I  wud 
sell  my  trees  ? "  Liberal  living,  claret, 
and  whisky,  not  to  speak  of  attain- 
ders and  confiscations,  put  more  than 
trees  in  danger ;  but  despite  our 
national  character  for  frugality,  there 
are  always  pointed  anecdotes  against 
houses  wanting  in  a  liberal  and 
hospitable  expenditure  in  Scotland. 
Nothing  could  be  more  obnoxious 
to  our  forefathers  than  the  reproach 
of  meanness,  and  against  no  quality 
is  the  trenchant  force  of  national 
sarcasm  so  contemptuously  directed. 
For  example,  a  master,  leaving  a 
penurious  house,  charges  his  servant, 
who  has  accompanied  him,  with  the 
common  failing.  "  Jamie,  you  are 
drunk  ! "  —  "  Indeed,  sir,"  answers 
Jamie,  with  ineffable  disdain,  "7 
wish  I  ivar."  How  fine  is  the  irony ! 
It  might  not  have  been  good  for 
Jamie,  but  at  least  it  would  have 
been  "a  credit"  to  the  house. 

As  for  the  class  of  old  servants, 
there  are  perhaps  no  such  relics  of  it 
anywhere  as  in  Scotland — and  Dean 
Ramsay  has  abundant  ground  for 
devoting  an  entire  chapter  of  his 
reminiscences  to  this  almost  extinct 
phenomenon.  Perhaps  the  connec- 
tion between  servant  and  master 
continues  in  Scotland,  as  in  almost 
every  Continental  country,  to  be  more 
familiar  and  friendly  than  has  been 
customary  in  England,  where  the  ne- 
cessary relationship  is  more  formal, 
and  more  reserve  and  "  respect"  are 
demanded  from  the  inferior  than 
anywhere  else  perhaps  in  the  world  : 
but  the  old  Scotch  servants  of  last 
century,  even  when  they  were  not 
Andrew  Fairservices,  must  have 
been,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  some- 
what uncomfortable  attendants.  Let 
us  confess  that  we  all  have  to 
humour,  more  or  less,  these  homely 
ministrants  to  our  comfort,  and  that 
the  peace  of  a  household  can  be  dis- 
turbed very  summarily,  not  alone  by 
the  insolence  of  a  Jeames,  but  by  the 
milder  sulks  of  Betty,  when  that 
worthy  domestic  is  out  of  temper. 
Out  of  temper,  however,  is  the  con- 
stitutional condition  of  the  faithful 
old  servant.  "  All  the  family  know 
how  attached  he  is — nobody  likes  to 
speak  cross  to  him,"  says  the  kind- 
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hearted  Dean ;  and  accordingly  the 
"domestic  tyrant,"  supreme  in  his 
privilege,  takes  up  the  abandoned 
weapon,  and  is  cross  to  all  around 
him.  We  all  know  the  story,  given 
originally,  wo  imagine,  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter, of  the  worthy  who  inquired  with 
innocent  wonder  where  his  master 
was  going,  when  that  unfortunate 
and  helpless  individual  declared  that 
they  must  part.  But  the  following 
amusing  variation  is  new  to  us  : 
"  An  example  of  a  similar  fixedness 
of  tenure  in  an  old  servant  was 
afforded  in  an  anecdote  related  of  an 
old  coachman,  long  in  the  service  of 
a  noble  lady,  and  who  gave  all  the 
trouble  and  annoyance  which  he  con- 
ceived were  the  privileges  of  his 
position  in  the  family.  At  last  the 
lady  fairly  gave  him  notice  to  quit, 
and  told  him  he  must  go.  The  only 
satisfaction  she  got  was  the  quiet 
answer,  'Na,  na,  my  lady,  I  drave 
ye  to  your  marriage,  and  1  shall  stay 
to  drive  ye  to  your  burial.'"  Apart 
from  the  national  temper,  which  was 
strong  in  those  affectionate  but 
troublesome  adherents,  their  minor 
interferences  are  always  characteris- 
tic and  amusing.  No  placid  digni- 
taries in  clerical  costume  were  these, 
but  very  nearly  as  independent  as — 
not  their  masters,  for  that  would  be 
a  small  matter — but  their  mistresses. 
"  What  ails  ye  at  her  with  the  green 
gown  ?"  asks  one  of  them,  touching 
the  elbow  of  a  forgetful  master,  who 
had  missed  one  lady  at  his  table  in 
the  old-fashioned  wine-taking  cere- 
monial. Another,  tired  out  by  the 
demands  of  a  pretty  large  dinner- 
party, and  bewildered  by  two  or 
three  calls  at  the  same  moment, 
addresses  the  whole  party  with  in- 
dignant mockery  ;  "  Cry  a'thegither, 
that's  the  way  to  be  served,  says 
the  baited  butler,  sardonically.  The 
mistress  of  a  third,  "knowing  the 
habits"  of  her  servant,  holds  her 
notes  open  and  reads  them  over  to 
him  when  she  wishes  them  to  be 
speedily  delivered,  with  the  signi- 
ficant observation,  "There,  noo, 
Andrew,  ye  ken  a'  that's  in't — noo, 
dinna  stop  to  open  it,  but  just  send 
it  off."  Are  there  not  servants  still 
who  open  our  notes,  and  read  our 
private  memorandums,  and  know  all 
about  us?  Surely  Mr  Thackeray 
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knows  they  flourish  in  abundance— 
but  of  the  two,  one  would  rather 
have  it  done  with  an  antique  defiance, 
and  buried  in  the  jealous  depths  of 
Andrew's  memory — as  tenacious  as 
his  mistress  of  the  credit  of  the 
family — as  stolen  and  republished 
with  ever  so  many  cringes  by  the 
modern  tenant  of  Andrew  s  place. 

It  is  not,  as  we  have  before  said, 
that  tender  species  of  old  maid 
possessed  by  the  world  in  general, 
born  guardian  of  motherless  children 
and  help  universal,  which  is  the  na- 
tive development  of  the  class  in  Scot- 
land. Caustic  spectators,  shy  of  no 
demonstration  but  those  of  kindness, 
concealing  little  except  their  highest 
emotions,  they  make  their  appearance 
distinct  and  separate,  a  disengaged 
and  critical  sisterhood,  by  no  means 
slow  to  acknowledge  the  restraints  of 
their  position — "  an  auld  maid  leevin 
in  a  flat  wi'  ae  lass" — but  equally 
undoubting  of  their  right  and  capa- 
city to  overlook  and  make  abundant 
comment  upon  things  in  general 
Though  on  occasion  they  can  make 
a  humorous  affectation  of  ignorance, 
like  the  Mistress  Helen  Carnegy,  who 
"  hated  paying  taxes,"  and  recorded 
her  opinion  that  "  I  just  think  that 
when  Mrs  Thorn  wants  a  new  gown, 
the  provost  sends  me  a  tax-paper !" — 
they  were,  notwithstanding,  strong 
politicians,  and  perfectly  abreast  of 
the  intelligence  of  their  time.  Dean 
Ramsay  declines  to  quote  the  free 
opinions  entertained  by  this  class  of 
his  clients  concerning  the  prospects 
of  Dutch  William  and  his  Hanoverian 
successors  in  the  other  world,  and 
has  likewise  observed  great  reticence 
in  respect  to  all  stories  which  could 
be  i  magined  to  touch  irreverently  upon 
sacred  subjects— stories  which,  we  are 
obliged  to  confess,  abound  more  in 
Scotland  than  they  ought  to  do  in  a 
country  distinguished  by  gravity  and 
rel  igious  fervour.  The  Dean  has  even 
refrained  from  exhibiting  that  quaint 
familiarity  with  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness himself,  and  his  supposed  cus- 
toms and  likings,  which  colours  so 
many  local  anecdotes,  and  overflows 
in  Burns's  "Address  to  the  Deil,"  with 
its  touch  of  pathos.  Here  is,  how- 
ever, just  one  gentle  reminder  of  the 
popular  acquaintance,  a  rebuke  full 
of  penetrating  yet  quiet  sarcasm  : — 
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"  A  late  well-known  member  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  when  a  youth,  was  some- 
what of  a  dandy,  and  I  suppose  some- 
what sharp  and  short  in  his  temper. 
He  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  in  the 
country,  and  was  making  a  great  fuss 
about  his  preparing  and  putting  up 
his  habiliments.  His  old  aunt  was 
much  annoyed  by  all  this  bustle,  and 
stopped  him  by  the  somewhat  con- 
temptuous question,  '  Whaur's  this 
ye're  gaun,  Robbie,  that  ye  make  sic 
a  grand  wark  about  your  claes  V  The 
young  man  lost  temper,  and  pettishly 
replied,  '  I'm  going  to  the  devil ! ' — 
'  Deed,  Robbie,  then,'  was  the  quiet 
answer, '  ye  needna  be  sae  nice,  he'll 
just  tak  ye  as  ye  are,  ! ' " 

Of  the  same  class  is  another  brief 
anecdote,  disclosing,  with  the  most 
amusing  force,  the  supreme  aristocra- 
tical  sentiment,  and  full  of  an  ineffa- 
ble calm  of  disdain  which  is  quite 
edifying.  "  One  of  the  old-maiden 
ladies  of  Montrose  called  one  day  on 
some  ladies  of  one  of  the  families  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  on  being 
questioned  as  to  the  news  of  the  town, 
said, '  News !  oh !  Bailie  — -'s  eldest 
son  is  to  be  married.'  'And  pray,' 

was  the  reply—.'  and  pray,  Miss , 

fa'  ever  heard  o'  a  merchant  i'  the  toon 
o'  Montrose  having  an  eldest  son  ? ' " 

Apart  from  the  joke  in  both  cases, 
what  an  inimitable  force  of  sugges- 
tion are  in  both  these  expressions — 
the  humour  lying  not  in  what  is 
said,  but  in  what  is  inferred  and  left 
to  the  imagination  to  supply.  Per- 
haps in  this  particular  there  lies  a 
good  deal  of  that  national  difference 
which  (if  it  is  not  in  itself  one  of 
those  jokes  which  it  needs  a  surgical 
operation  to  get  into  the  Scotch  un- 
derstanding) has  made  it  common  to 
say  that  there  is  little  humour  or 
sense  of  humour  in  Scotland.  Charles 
Lamb  and  Sidney  Smith  were  both 
jokers  by  profession,  habitual  say- 
ers  of  good  things,  accustomed 
to  an  audience  who  listened  with 
a  laugh  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
But  let  any  one  compare  the  jokes, 
for  example,  of  this  book,  with  those 
of  Sidney  Smith,  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  perceive  the  difference. 
Let  us  not  disparage  the  wit  of  that 
genial  and  honest  Englishman  ;  but 
it  was  at  all  times  thoroughly  self- 
conscious,  and  if  not  premeditated, 


had  at  least  grown  to  be  something 
expected  from  him,  and  which  he  was 
bound  to  furnish,  if  he  did  his  duty 
to  society.  Such  recognised  jokers, 
players  with  words,  wits  in  short, 
to  whom  fun,  if  once  spontaneous, 
has  long  ceased  to  be  so,  and  who 
find  it  necessary  to  throw  their  in- 
tellect altogether  into  the  production 
of  this,  their  quit-rent  to  the  world, 
are  not  in  fact  plants  of  Scottish 
growth  at  all.  But  the  sparkling 
and  volatile  quintessence  of  talk 
which  finds  its  perfection  in  France, 
and  which  evaporates  even  with  the 
tenderest  handling  of  translation, 
differs  as  much  from  the  broad  good- 
humour  and  merriment  of  English 
wit  as  does  the  humour  of  Scotland. 
In  France— in  this  respect  our  direct 
antipodes — wit  artificial  culminates 
and  has  its  apotheosis,  and  people 
toss  about  that  crystal  ball  of  con- 
versation for  mere  conversation's 
sake,  to  show  how  sharp,  how  brilli- 
ant, how  steel-bright  it  can  be  made. 
On  the  contrary,  the  humour  of  Scot- 
land has  never  shaped  a  separate 
course  for  itself,  nor  made  up  its  mind 
that  wit  was  a  profession.  It  is  no- 
thing if  not  spontaneous.  It  is  strong 
in  sudden  lights,  flashes  of  fun  or 
ridicule  upon  the  subjects  under  its 
hand,  whatever  that  may  be ;  and 
unlike  its  English  neighbour,  is  not 
to  be  calculated  upon,  but  bears  its 
strongest  charm  in  the  fact  that  it 
breaks  unexpectedly  into  the  soberest 
discussions,  and  takes  that  most 
powerful  instrument  of  art,  the  fa- 
culty of  suggestion,  for  its  principal 
weapon.  We  cannot  recollect  at  the 
present  moment  a  single  Scotch 
humorous  story  in  which  the  fun  was 
fairly  hunted  out  and  exhausted. 
Wit,  to  come  up  to  the  Scotch  stand- 
ard, must  not  only  be  appropriate  to 
the  matter  in  hand — an  important 
distinction — must  not  only  be  spon- 
taneous and  without  any  trace  of 
manufacture,  but  it  must  be  wisely 
reticent  of  words,  and  leave  imagina- 
tion to  fill  up  the  ludicrous,  or  gro- 
tesque, or  amusing  picture  on  which 
it  lias,  in  passing,  flashed  its  laughing 
light. 

This  characteristic  is  very  visible 
in  the  anecdotes  we  have  just  been 
quoting,  and  all  the  kindred  record 
of  such  which  abound  in  Scotland. 
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They  are  spontaneous,  natural,  un- 
intended—the odd  side  of  a  subject 
caught  in  passing  by  a  singularly 
lively  and  vivid  intelligence — not  a 
joke  or  bon  mot  manufactured  of 
malice  prepense.  Many  of  them  might 
be  taken  literally  by  a  dull  listener — 
many  are  doubtless  laughed  at  with 
constraint  and  imperfect  understand- 
ing by  people  who  can  see  their  oddity 
without  being  able  to  supply  the  ap- 
prehension which  makes  them  so  full 
of  humour ;  and  their  peculiarity  lies 
in  the  fact  of  their  entirely  inferential 
character,  and  in  many  cases  in  the 
perfect  good  faith  and  gravity  of  the 
speaker,  who  is  not  always  aware 
himself  that  he  has  said  anything 
remarkable.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
reply  of  Lord  Lothian's  gardener, 
quoted  by  Dean  Ramsay,  to  his  mas- 
ter's particular  directions  concerning 
a  special  plum-tree,  "  charging  him  to 
be  careful  of  the  produce  of  that  tree, 
and  send  the  whole  of  it  in  marked, 
as  it  was  of  a  very  particular  kind." — 
"Ou,  I'll  do  that,  my  lord,"  says 
the  gardener,  with  satirical  alacrity, 
"  there  s  just  two,  o'  t/iem."  Can  any 
one  define  by  words  wherein  the  hu- 
mour of  this  answer  lies  ?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  it  was  the  simple  fact,  and 
a  plainer  statement  of  fact  could  not 
possibly  be  made — yet  it  is  "  tradi- 
tional in  the  Lothian  family,"  and  we 
presume  there  are  few  of  Dean  Ram- 
say's readers  who  have  not  laid  up  its 
charming  anticlimax  in  their  memory. 
Such  is  the  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  Scotch  humour ;  there  is  nothing 
to  define  in  it — it  is  rarely  extrava- 
gant, often  unintentional.  It  gleams 
out  by  the  way  in  a  consciousness 
of  comic  situations,  and  a  faculty 
for  discerning  the  humorous  side  of 
any  subject  under  discussion ;  it  is 
delivered  commonly  with  a  dry  quiet- 
ness which  makes  it  irresistible  to 
those  who  can  see,  but  betrays  no- 
thing to  those  who  cannot.  It  is 
not  a  jocund  light  concentrated  in  an 
individual,  but  a  gleaming  eccentric 
spark,  throwing  out  odd  reflections 
upon  things  and  men,  making  a  glow 
.across  unexpected  corners,  and  catch- 
ing at  the  brackets  and  gargoyles. 
Accustomed  to  such  wit,  which  seems 
inseparable  from  that  quality  of  sug- 
gestion, just  touching  a  subject  and 
leaving  it,  laying  its  match  to  the 


train  which  imagination  itself  ex- 
plodes, a  humour  accidental  and 
momentary  by  its  very  nature,  it  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
elaborate  jests  of  a  professional  wit 
fall  blank  upon  Scotsmen.  These  are 
not  of  the  fashion  of  fun  to  which 
their  minds  are  accustomed.  The 
very  completeness  and  absolute  char- 
acter of  the  witticism  proper  spoils 
its  effect  beyond  the  Tweed.  It  may 
be  Ithuriel  himself,  a  lusty  angel; 
but  in  Scotland  we  prefer  to  that 
shining  presence  the  dramatic  and 
enlightening  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear. 
Dean  Ramsay  is  becomingly  and 
warmly  indignant  at  the  imputation, 
which,  he  says,  "has  been  declared 
on  high  authority,  that  no  such  thing 
as  wit  exists  among  us."  Let  us  take 
it  easily.  There  are  many  examples 
of  Sidney  Smith's  broad  fun  which 
would  have  been  poor  wit  from  any 
other  person,  and  which  we  confess 
we  are  sufficiently  benighted  our- 
selves not  to  perceive  the  jest  in — 
and  to  any  imputation  against  our 
national  sense  of  humour  Dean 
Ramsay  has  given  a  better  refutation 
than  argument  in  his  book. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  collection 
of  witty  stories,  but  as  a  series  of 
illustrations  of  Scotch  character,  that 
this  pleasant  volume  is  intended. 
These  generations,  with  their  charac- 
teristics good  and  evil,  are  gone,  and 
can  never  be  resuscitated.  Their 
free  speech  and  uncompromising 
views — their  homely  wit  and  vigor- 
ous nationality — their  knowledge, 
so  much  less  than  ours,  but  so  much 
more  taken  possession  of  and  per- 
vaded with  the  character  of  its  pos- 
sessor —  their  expressive  language 
and  vehement  prejudices,  have  quiet- 
ly gone  down  to  the  grave  with  them, 
besides,  let  us  thank:  God,  much  of 
their  prevailing  vices.  And  besides 
the  gratification  of  revived  recollec- 
tions, and  many  graphic  incidents 
throwing  light  upon  these  our  im- 
mediate ancestors,  the  young  genera- 
tion of  enthusiasts  for  their  country 
ought  to  learn  from  Dean  Ramsay 
how  impossible  that  society  and  these 
manners  are  nowadays,  and  that 
trying  to  be  Scotch  is  as  futile  an 
attempt  as  any  other  unreality.  We 
could  forgive  the  young  people  for 
growing  out  of  acquaintance  with 
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the  language  of  their  grand-aunts  and 
grandmothers,  but  not  for  getting  up 
a  spurious  Scotch,  to  affront  these 
helpless  champions  in  their  tombs. 
On  the  contrary,  we  hold  it  the 
bounden  duty  of  all  who  love  that 
terse,  reticent,  and  expressive  tongue, 
to  set  their  faces  against  the  appa- 
rently prevailing  notion,  that  to  cut 
off  the  terminations  of  words  gene- 
rally, and  to  say  a'  instead  of  all,  is 
enough  to  make  a  bit  of  English 
writing,  prose  or  verse,  do  duty  as 
Scotch.  Perhaps  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  pur  mother-speech  are 
ebbing  back  into  the  common  sea 
of  that  broad  composite  tongue 
called  English,  which  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tweed,  and  with  all  manner 
of  contributions,  solemn  deposits  of 
the  antique  Rome,  waves  of  Norse 
and  French,  and  chance  torrents 
from  the  Celtic  mountains,  we  have 
been  labouring  at  for  ages;  but  if 
it  is  and  must  be  so,  let  us  not  make 
a  calamity  of  that  natural  event  by 
a  mockery  of  independent  language. 
Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than 
the  entirely  spontaneous,  natural,  and 


unconstrained  individuality  of  the 
Scotland  which  Dean  Ramsay  lights 
up  once  more  to  our  sympathies  and 
recollections.  Nothing  less  than 
these  great  primitive  qualities  can 
suffice  to  identify,  after  such  a  fashion , 
the  passing  ages.  Life  and  manners 
which  are  not  spontaneous,  which 
are  modelled  after  something  else, 
and  shaped  to  a  pattern,  are  of  lit- 
tle good  in  this  world.  When  such 
imitations  prevail,  the  time  of  their 
ascendancy  takes  its  place  as  a 
ghostly  interval  between  the  firmer 
and  more  noble  chapters  of  history. 
This  is  the  temptation  of  our  own 
time,  which,  so  far  as  ourselves  can 
see,  has  everything  but  the  one  pre- 
cious gift  of  individual  character. 
How  real,  how  living,  are  our  old 
fathers  and  mothers  in  their  old 
Scotland  yonder,  so  much  poorer  a 
Scotland  than  it  is  in  our  days  !  Wo 
cannot  imitate  them  ;  but  the  only 
way  to  preserve  the  distinct  char- 
acter of  our  country,  as  of  every 
other,  lies  in  the  truth,  reality,  and 
spontaneous  nature  of  individual 
life. 


DOMITIAN  AND   THE  TUEBOT. 


FROM   THE    FOUETH   SATIRE   OF   JUVENAL. 

[Every  scholar  will  at  once  see  that  these  lines  pretend  neither  to  be  a 
literal  translation,  nor  an  imitation  of  the  original.  The  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  abridge  the  story,  preserving  only  those  points  which  seem  to 
be  of  general  interest.] 

WHEN  the  Flavian  tiger  the  nations  was  rending, 
And  the  Romans  before  the  "  bald  Nero"  were  bending, 
A  wonderful  size  of  a  turbot  one  day 
In  a  fisherman's  nets  at  Ancona  there  lay ; 
And  the  owner,  amazed  at  the  bulk  of  the  fish, 
To  the  Emperor's  table  devoted  the  dish. 
It  was  well  he  resolved  to  surrender  it  volem, 
As  otherwise  he  must  have  done  the  same  nolens  ; 
For  who  could  have  courage  to  buy  or  to  sell  it, 
When  informers  around  him  were  ready  to  tell  it  1 
There  they  stood  scrutinising  the  seaweed  that  lay 
Of  a  treasonous  tint  on  the  sands  of  the  bay  ; 
On  the  spot  they  were  ready  to  take  up  the  case, 
To  deal  with  the  boatman,  and  swear  to  his  face 
That  the  fish  in  the  Emperor's  pools  had  been  bred, 
And  for  many  a  year  on  his  bounty  had  fed, 
And  that  as  they  had  this  upon  sure  information, 
The  Emperor's  paunch  was  its  true  destination  ; 
For  everything  good — if  their  doctrine  be  true — 
By  land  or  by  sea,  is  the  Emperor's  due. 
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But  it  needs  not:  their  efforts  the  fisherman  spared  ; 
On  his  journey  to  Court,  though  'twas  winter,  he  fared 
With  such  haste,  you'd  have  thought  that  the  weather  was  broiling, 
And  the  turbot  in  imminent  danger  of  spoiling. 

The  two  cow  arrive  at  the  wide  palace-gates, 
His  tale  to  the  porter  the  boatman  relates ; 
The  crowd  stands  admiring  each  scale  and  each  fin  : 
"  Let  the  nobles  stay  out,  and  the  Turbot  come  in," 
Was  the  Emperor's  mandate  ;  they  hear  to  obey, 
And  they  enter  the  hall  without  further  delay. 
"  Here's  a  fish  far  beyond  what  a  subject's  should  be  ; 
Receive  it,  0  Csesar,  'tis  worthy  of  thee : 
And  do  thou  then  thy  part,  for  the  banquet  prepare  ; 
Let  thy  stomach  be  empty,  thy  mind  free  of  care ; 
Have  a  high  day  of  feasting  and  joy  without  measure 
O'er  the  turbot  the  fates  have  reserved  for  thy  pleasure. 
He  wished  to  be  caught " — at  this  scandalous  fiction 
The  fish  bristled  up— but  in  vain  contradiction ; 
For  these  are  the  dainties  that  always  go  down, 
And  are  relished  the  most  at  the  sign  of  "  The  Crown." 

Do  you  ask  what  the  fisherman  got  for  his  booty  ? 
The  proud  satisfaction  of  doing  his  duty. 

But,  alas  !  how  shortsighted  a  creature  is  man  ! — 
It  is  found  a  huge  turbot  requires  a  huge  pan ; 
The  cooks  of  the  palace  are  at  their  wits'  end, 
And  the  Emperor  now  for  his  Council  must  send. 

They  come  with  their  visages  lengthened  and  pale, 
For  what  dangers  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  assail ! 
Uneasy's  the  head  that  is  nigh  to  the  crown, 
And  the  smile  of  the  prince  is  akin  to  his  frown. 
They  must  heed  how  they  say  in  the  Emperor's  ear 
That  the  weather  is  warm  or  the  frost  is  severe, 
Or  else  unawares  they  may  draw  on  their  head 
The  sword  that  is  hanging  above  by  a  thread. 
To  see  an  old  noble  our  wonder  would  raise, — 
The  Emperor's  friend  lives  but  half  of  his  days, 
And  during  that  time  the  poor  man  is  a  martyr 
To  fears  lest  the  half  be  reduced  to  a  quarter. 
And  so  I  prefer  my  long  absence  from  Court 
To  a  life  full  of  titles,  and  honours  but  short. 

The  turbot  itself  on  the  table  is  set, 
And  now  round  the  board  all  the  Council  are  met ; 
The  paunch  of  Montanus  creeps  into  the  room, 
And  Crispinus  is  there  with  his  wonted  perfume, 
And  Pompey,  a  life  who  can  whisper  away, 
Has  come  to  the  Turbot  his  homage  to  pay. 
The  TURBOT'S  the  theme  of  profound  admiration, 
But  Catullus  is  loudest  of  all  in  laudation, 
Catullus  the  blind.    That  his  words  might  be  true, 
He  turned  to  the  left  its  perfections  to  view  ; 
His  ardour  was  kindled  afresh  at  the  sight. 
But  none  can  tell  how,  for  it  lay  on  his  right. 
While  they  thus  are  inspired  with  a  dutiful  zeal 
In  word*  to  give  birth  to  the  transports  they  feel, 
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Veiento  breaks  in  on  their  commonplace  tattle, 
Like  a  votary  fired  by  the  goddess  of  battle  : 
"  'Tis  an  omen  of  good  to  your  Majesty's  arms, 
And  the  breast  of  the  foe  it  may  fill  with  alarms  ; 
Such  a  fish  ne'er  was  caught  till  your  Majesty's  reign, 
And  he  fills  my  whole  soul  with  a  sense,  not  in  vain, 
That  each  mutinous  chief,  who's  at  liberty  yet, 
Will  be  caught  as  this  Turbot  was  caught  in  the  net. 
And  look  at  his  back  !    By  the  bristles  he  shows, 
Defiance  he  means  to  your  Majesty's  foes." 

For  matter  of  praise  he  had  ransacked  so  well, 
That  nought  was  Fabricius  unable  to  tell, 
But  the  spot  of  its  birth,  with  the  date  of  the  same, 
Both  deserving  a  place  in  the  annals  of  fame. 

"  But  enough  now  of  praise  ;  let  the  point  be  decided  ; 
For  want  of  a  dish,  must  the  fish  be  divided  1 " 
And  Montanus  burst  out  with  a  vehement  motion, 
For  the  blood  of  the  senator  boiled  at  the  notion, 
"  I'll  ne'er  see  in  silence,  while  I  have  a  tongue, 
The  Turbot  enduring  so  flagrant  a  wrong  ; 
It  matters  not,  Sire,  what  expense  you  may  go  to, 
Let  a  dish  be  prepared  for  the  turbot  in  toto  ; 
For  so  worthy  a  cause  there  can  never  be  fear, 
But  a  second  Prometheus  is  sure  to  appear. 
Let  the  workmen  get  ready  their  wheel  and  their  clay, 
And  the  dish  be  begun  without  further  delay  ; 
And  in  case  such  another  fish  Fortune  should  send  you, 
Let  a  suite,  for  the  future,  of  potters  attend  you." 

The  thoughts  and  the  words  both  were  worthy  the  man, 
^  And  the  councillors  voted  nem.  con.  for  the  pan. 

When  the  point  had  been  settled  they  rose  to  depart, 
And  took  leave  of  the  Emperor  joyful  in  heart. 
In  haste  they  had  come,  as  if  called  to  debate 
On  some  imminent  danger  that  threatened  the  state. 
But  let  none  their  exertions  behold  with  disdain  ; 
Let  all  men  allow  that  they  toiled  not  in  vain, 
And  that  justly  the  fame  of  the  Council  increases 
Who  saved  such  a  fish  being  cut  into  pieces  ! 
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UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE  IN  SAVOY  AND  NICE. 

"  This  is  understood : 

Private  injustice  may  be  general  good, 

But  ho  who  gains  by  base  and  armed  wrong, 

Or  guilty  fraud,  or  base  compliances. 

May  be  despoiled ;  even  as  a  stolen  dress 

Is  stript  from  a  convicted  thief,  and  he 

Left  in  the  nakedness  of  infamy.'— SHELLEY'S  Fragmen.lt. 


THE  annexation  of  the  provinces  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  may  now 
be  regarded  as  A  fail  accompli.  The 
only  act  still  required  to  confirm  it 
is  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
the  24th  March  by  the  Turin  Parlia- 
ment. This  will  in  all  probability 
be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Chambers.  For 
the  moment,  then, the  Imperial  policy 
has  triumphed,  and  the  select  coterie 
at  the  Tuileries  may  rest  for  a  while 
and  complacently  regard  the  effect 
produced  upon  Europe  generally, 
prior  to  forming  new  combinations. 
The  materials  are  perhaps  not  so  pro- 
mising as  might  have  been  expected 
— still  the  hand  is  not  a  bad  one,  and 
contains  some  trump  cards.  There 
is  Russia  indifferent  but  friendly, 
Italy  enslaved  and  prostrate,  Prussia 
sullen  and  suspicious,  Austria  out- 
raged and  impotent,  England  gulled 
and  indignant.  Then  we  have  Swit- 
zerland and  the  Pope  both  very  much 
in  the  same  frame  of  mind,  pugnaci- 
ous and  obstinate — Naples  in  revolt, 
while,  farther  east,  Hungary  sim- 
mering, and  Turkey  tottering,  con- 
tribute their  respective  elements  to 
the  general  dish  of  European  poli- 
tics. This  being  the  present  per- 
turbed condition  of  the  Continental 
mind,  it  is  satisfactory  to  persons 
•who  might  otherwise  regard  the  fu- 
ture with  some  anxiety,  to  know  that 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
destinies  of  this  country  do  not  share 
in  this  disquiet.  They  see  no  cause 
whatever  of  future  trouble,  no  pro- 
spect of  further  complications. 

Men  who  are  really  well  informed 
upon  foreign  politics,  such  as  Mr 
Bright,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  others,  declare  that 
France  has  nothing  to  gain  by  pur- 
suing a  turbulent  policy,  and  that 
the  only  source  of  irritation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  language  held  by  certain 


persons  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  in  newspaper  articles.  Accord- 
ing to  these  gentlemen,  our  ill-used 
ally  is  the  victim  of  anti-Gallican 
prejudices,  is  innocent  of  aggressive 
tendencies  on  other  Powers,  and  de- 
sirous only  of  casting  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters  of  European  politics. 
Inspired  by  a  genuine  good  faith, 
and  carrying  out  his  views  by  means 
of  a  guileless  diplomacy,  we  may 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing a  friend  upon  whom  we  may 
rely  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  in  whose 
sincerity  we  may  feel  the  prolound- 
est  confidence.  In  the  simplicity 
and  frankness  which  characterise  the 
despatches  of  Mons.  de  Thouvenel, 
in  the  unswerving  regard  for  truth 
which  has  ever  marked  the  state- 
ments of  Mons.  Walewski,  in  the 
pure  and  lofty  standard  c#  morality 
maintained  by  Mons.  de  Morny,  as 
well  as  in  the  high  tone  of  the  French 
Court  generally,  we  have  guarantees, 
not  merely  of  the  respectability  of 
our  Imperial  ally,  but  of  his  value  as 
a  true  and  faithful  friend.  In  the 
measures  employed  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon to  secure  his  return  by  universal 
suffrage  as  President  of  the  French 
Republic ;  in  his  repeated  assurances 
that  he  aspired  to  no  loftier  position  • 
in  the  coup  d'etat  by  which  he  tested 
the  value  of  those  assurances,  and 
became  Emperor ;  in  the  Peace  with 
Russia,  by  which  the  honour  of 
this  country  was  imperilled  ;  in  the 
Treaty  of  Plombieres,  and  in  the 
recent  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice, 
they  detect  only  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  an  ingenuous  single  minded 
policy,  calculated  to  reflect  credit 
upon  him  who  conceived  it,  and  to 
render  his  friendship  a  source  of 
pride  and  gratification  to  any  other 
sovereign  who  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  be  an  invi- 
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dious  and  disagreeable  task  to  en- 
deavour to  undermine  an  alliance  at 
once  so  honourable  and  advantageous 
to  this  country ;  and  it  is  not  with 
this  object  that  I  will  attempt  to 
give  some  account,  from  personal 
observation,  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  recent  annexations 
took  place,  but  rather  to  illustrate 
the  value  of  universal  suffrage  as 
practised  under  a  despotic  form  of 
govercment,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
a  further  extension  of  the  French 
frontier  becoming  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  Empire,  we  may  form 
beforehand  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  wish  of  the  populations 
to  be  acquired  will  probably  be  con- 
sulted. 

In  the  last  Number  I  gave  some 
account  of  the  contests  in  northern 
Savoy  for  the  election  of  deputies 
to  the  Parliament  of  Turin,  and  de- 
scribed the  state  of  feeling  in  Fau- 
cigny  and  Chablais  to  be  at  that 
time  decidedly  in  favour  of  annexa- 
tion to  Switzerland.  All  that  was 
then  known  of  the  prospect  of  a  vote 
by  universal  suffrage  was,  that  it 
would  not  take  place  until  it  should 
be  unanimous  in  favour  of  annexa- 
tion to  France.  Considering  that 
one  deputy  was  actually  returned  as 
a  supporter  of  Swiss  annexation,  that 
severe  contests  took  place  at  all  the 
other  elections,  and  that  nearly  13,000 
signatures  were  obtained  to  a  protest 
against  French  annexation,  it  did 
not  then  seem  likely,  to  those  un- 
skilled in  the  working  of  universal 
suffrage,  that  in  three  weeks  so  com- 
plete a  revolution  would  be  effected 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  population 
as  to  result  in  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  in  favour  of  France.  Of  the  means 
employed  to  produce  that  change  I 
had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of 
judging.  In  the  mean  time,  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  very  different 
had  the  neutralised  territory  been 
occupied  by  Swiss  troops  prior  to 
the  taking  of  the  popular  vote. 
There  can  be  no  question  that, 
according  to  treaty,  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  justified 
in  adopting  this  course  ;  and  we 
must  ever  have  deep  cause  to  regret 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  prevented  them  from 
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taking  a  step  which  would  have 
brought  the  matter  to  an  issue.  It 
must  have  led  to  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives ;  either  a  popular  vote  in  favour 
of  Switzerland — for  the  people  would 
then  have  voted  freely,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  sentiments — or 
the  invasion  of  northern  Savoy  by 
the  Imperial  troops,  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  all  treaty  engagements.  The 
proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
would  have  been  in  some  respects  ana- 
logous to,  but  less  justifiable  than,  the 
crossing  of  the  Pruth  by  the  armies  of 
Russia,  when  the  feeble  policy  of  our 
Government  involved  us  in  the  Cri- 
mean war.  Nobody  doubts  now  that 
had  the  Emperor  Nicholas  been 
given  clearly  to  understand  before- 
hand that  the  invasion  of  the  Princi- 
palities would  be  considered  a  casus 
'  belli,  he  would  have  indefinitely  post- 
poned that  operation.  So,  had  Eng- 
land decidedly  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  supporting  Switzerland  in 
these  provinces,  they  must  at  this 
moment  have  been  Swiss  instead  of 
French.  Those  who  have  watched 
the  Imperial  policy  must  admit  that 
a  European  war  at  this  juncture 
would  have  been  fatal  to  it.  A  war 
with  England  for  the  independence 
of  Switzerland  would  have  given 
an  opportunity  to  Austria  to  regain 
Lombardy,  and  brought  Prussia 
down  on  the  Rhine  :  to  have  risked 
the  objects  gained  by  the  late  Italian 
campaign,  and  to  have  arrayed  three 
of  the  great  European  Powers  against 
France  for  the  sake  of  northern 
Savoy,  just  at  a  time  when  the  army 
was  exhausted  and  the  exchequer 
deficient,  would  have  been  preposter- 
ous. If,  instead  of  telling  all  the 
world  that  we  were  not  going  to  fight 
for  Savoy,  we  had  declared  that  we 
were,  the  question  would  have  been 
settled,  and  the  war  which  is  now 
inevitable,  though  not  immediate, 
might  have  been  prevented.  States- 
men should  occasionally  condescend 
to  swagger  a  little ;  the  great  art  of 
diplomacy  is  to  know  when  it  may  be 
done  safely.  It  is  one  of  which  our 
Government  is  entirely  innocent. 

The  election  of  the  deputies  for 
the  Turin  Chamber  having  been  con- 
cluded, I  proceeded  to  Turin,  in  com- 
pany with  Mons.  Chenal,  the  only  de- 
puty who  was  returned  from  Savoy 
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an  the  representative  of  the  cause 
of  Swiss  annexation. 

The  2d  of  April  was  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  Chambers  of  the  first 
Italian  Parliament,  and  as  I  passed 
through  the  gay  and  crowded  streets  of 
Turin  in  anxious  but;  fruitless  search 
for  a  lodging,  I  was  consoled  for  my 
want  of  success  by  the  good  fortune 
which  enabled  me  to  witness  an  inci- 
dent pregnant  with  such  deep  import- 
ance to  the  future  destinies  of  Italy. 
The  Place  du  Chateau,  picturesque 
at  all  times,  was  now  decorated  with 
festoons  of  many-coloured  flags,  wav- 
ing over  an  excited  crowd  which 
swayed  to  and  fro  under  the  varying 
impulses  of  the  day.  Large  stands  full 
of  bright  flowers,  triumphal  arches 
gaily  decorated,  and  balconies  decked 
out  in  green,  white,  and  red,  crowded 
with  ladies,  were  the  chief  accessories 
to  the  brilliant  and  animated  scene  ; 
troops  were  marching,  bands  play- 
ing, people  cheering,  handkerchiefs 
fluttering,  royalty  bowing,  and  the 
bright  sun  shining  over  all.    If  the 
Italians  only  exhibit  as  much  skill  in 
working  their  new  constitution,  as 
they  displayed  taste  in  its  inaugura- 
tion, the  young  Italian  kingdom  may 
look  forward  to  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous  future.    In  the    evening  a 
brilliant  illumination  terminated  the 
"  spectacle,"  and  300  Senators  went 
to  bed  to  meditate  upon  the  new 
responsibilities  which  devolved  upon 
them — and  perhaps  to  dream  about 
the  thorns  which  might  possibly  lie 
hidden  among  the  roses  that  had 
strewn  the  path  to  the  councils  of 
their   country.    The    following  ten 
days*were  occupied  in  constituting 
the  house.    The  verification  of  the 
returns,   the  election  of  President, 
Vice -President,    and    other   office- 
bearers, were  necessary  but  very  unin- 
teresting formalities,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  12th  that  the  first  debate 
took  place  upon  a  motion  of  General 
Garibaldi,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  postponement  of  the  vote  by 
universal    suffrage    at    Nice,    until 
after  the  treaty  of  the  24th  March 
had  been  ratified  by  the  Italian  legis- 
lature. 

In  order  to  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  this  motion  gave  rise 
to,  as  well  as  of  the  vote  arrived 
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at,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert 
shortly  to  the  events  with  which 
many  are  probably  familiar,  but  which 
can  alone  account  for,  though  they 
do  not  justify,  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Sardinian  Government  with  re- 
ference to  the  annexations  of  Savoy 
and  Nice.  The  arrangement  come 
to  and  signed  at  Plombieres  in  Au- 
gust 1858,  between  the  Emperor  and 
Count  Cavour,  is  now  a  matter  of 
notoriety.  The  terms  are  well  known 
to  the  public.  It  was  then  agreed, 
that  although  no  definite  ground  of 
quarrel  existed  between  France  and 
Austria,  still,  that  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  year  that  un- 
happy Empire  should  be  despoiled  of 
two  of  its  provinces,  and  that,  in 
consideration  of  this  act  of  violence 
and  wrong,  the  Emperor  should  be 
rewarded  by  the  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France.  It  is  evident 
that  the  principle  which  has  been 
introduced  by  the  agreement  at 
Plombieres,  if  it  be  allowed  to  ob- 
tain generally,  must  be  fatal  to  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  monstrous  doctrine  that  two 
.or  three  of  the  great  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope are  to  be  allowed  to  conspire 
together,  and  then,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  to  make  a  sudden 
onslaught  upon  some  unsuspecting 
empire,  upon  the  plea  that  it  is  mal- 
admmistering  the  affairs  of  one  of 
its  own  provinces. 

Russia,,  no  doubt,  at  this  moment 
sympathises  with  what  it  may 
choose  to  consider  the  wrongs  which 
are  suffered  by  our  Indian  subjects ; 
the  grievances  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
are  notorious  in  Europe ;  but  a  secret 
combination  of  European  powers 
formed  to  free  these  "  enslaved  and 
oppressed  populations"  would  seem  a 
gross  and  wanton  outrage  upon  inter- 
national propriety.  Yet  the  Govern- 
ment ana  the  great  majority  of  the 
public  of  this  country  have  not  been 
ashamed  to  sympathise  with  an  act 
of  violence  plotted  in  secret,  and 
which,  if  practised  towards  them- 
selves, would  have  been  regarded  as 
nothing  short  of  treachery.  There 
is  doubtless  a  sacred  right  inherent 
in  every  conquered  people,  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  upon  any  favourable 
opportunity.  We  cannot  constitiite 
ourselves  the  judges  between  British 
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and  Austrian  mal-  ad  ministration; 
the  conquered  race  is  the  sole  judge ; 
and  freedom  is  not  the  less  freedom 
because  it  is  escape  from  the  British 
instead  of  the  Austrian  rule.  Still 
we  should  very  much  question  the 
right  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
other  nations,  and  invoke  loudly  the 
doctrine  of  non-intervention  which 
we  are  ourselves  so  slow  to  practise. 
The  Plombieres  conspirators  hav- 
ing completed  their  programme,  the 
necessary  insult  was  offered  to  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  on  the  first 
day  of  the  ensuing  year ;  while  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  hood- 
wink our  Government,  pretended 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
it,  ostensibly  to  enlist  its  good  offices 
as  mediator.  At  this  time,  upon 
the  solemn  assurances  of  Mons. 
Walewski,  our  Ambassador  in  Paris, 
positively  informed  the  Government 
that  the  Emperor  had  no  intention 
of  going  to  war  with  Austria.  The 
activity  with  which  military  pre- 
parations were  being  carried  for- 
ward, left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  public  of  the  fallacy  of  this  state- 
ment, and  the  consciousness  that  a 
war  was  inevitable,  induced  Austria 
to  precipitate  the  campaign  which 
terminated  so  disastrously  to  her 
arms  at  Solferino.  The  necessity 
under  which  the  Emperor  felt  him- 
self of  concluding  a  peace  at  Villa- 
franca,  before  he  had  fulfilled  that 
part  of  the  Plombieres  agreement  by 
which  Venetia  as  well  as  Lombardy 
was  to  be  transferred  to  Sardinia, 
caused  a  temporary  estrangement  be- 
tween those  who  had  been  parties 
to  it,  and  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Count  Cavour.  An  attempted  com- 
promise was  soon  after  proposed,  by 
which  the  duchies  were  to  be  in  a 
manner  substituted  for  Venetia ;  but 
the  scheme  did  not  seem  to  promise 
well,  more  especially  as  the  attitude 
of  Tuscany  and  the  Romagna  was 
such  as  to  inspire  the  Italian  party 
with  larger  hopes. 

For  a  moment  the  Italians  seemed  to 
be  getting  the  best  of  the  game  ;  and 
Cavour  went  to  Geneva  to  incite  the 
population  of  Savoy  against  French 
annexation,  and  proclaimed  with 
more  sincerity  than  he  got  credit  for, 
that  Sardinia  had  no  intention  of 
abandoning  Savoy  and  Nice.  About 
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the  same  time  Mons.  Pietri,  a  French 
agent  of  police,  proceeded  to  Nice 
to  sound  the  temper  of  the  popula- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  French 
annexation  ;  and  Mons.  Walewski 
solemnly  declared  that  the  question 
of  the  annexation  of  these  provinces, 
if  it  had  ever  been  entertained,  was 
now  entirely  abandoned.  Count 
Cavour's  mission  to  Paris,  and  his 
return  to  office,  once  more  gave  the 
two  Governments  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  a  definite  understanding 
upon  the  much-vexed  question  ;  and 
it  was  finally  arranged  that  Savoy 
and  Nice  should  be  ceded  to  France, 
after  the  populations  had  been  "  con- 
sulted ; "  and  that  Tuscany  and  the 
Eomagua  should  also,  in  accordance 
with  the  same  popular  voice,  be 
annexed  to  Sardinia,  the  autonomy 
of  the  former  country  being,  however, 
preserved  for  a  year. 

The  treaty  of  the  24th  of  March 
was  the  result  of  these  negotiations  ; 
and  it  was  with  reference  to  one  of 
its  stipulations  under  which  the 
popular  vote  was  to  be  taken  in 
Savoy  and  Nice,  that  the  debate  at 
which  I  was  present  occurred.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  sufficient  inte- 
rest and  importance  to  insure  a  full 
house,  and  attract  a  large  non-official 
audience.  The  galleries  were  cram- 
med with  spectators,  and  scarcely  a 
vacant  seat  was  to  be  discovered  in 
the  body  of  the  chamber,  which, 
though  hardly  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  recent  accession  to 
the  number  of  deputies,  had  been 
tastefully  and  comfortably  fitted  up. 

The  Constitutional  point  upon 
which  General  Garibaldi,  who  open- 
ed the  discussion,  insisted,  was  one 
which  did  not  seem  to  admit  of  a 
moment's  controversy.  By  the  fifth 
Article  of  the  Constitution  it  is  pro- 
vided that  "  Treaties  which  shall 
make  any  alteration  in  the  territories 
of  the  State,  shall  not  take  effect 
until  after  they  shall  have  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Chamber."  The 
very  reasonable  request  preferred  by 
the  deputies  who  represented  the 
town  and  county  of  Nice  in  the 
Turin  Chamber  was,  that  the  popular 
vote  should  not  be  taken  until  after 
the  Treaty,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
people  were  entitled  to  vote  at  all, 
had  been  submitted  to  Parliament. 
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A  somewhat  parallel  case  to  that 
which  now  occupied  the  House  would 
be  afforded,  if  our  own  Sovereign 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Empe- 
ror transferring  Ireland  to  France, 
allowed  French  garrisons  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  British  throughout  the 
island,  handed  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  local  authorities  to 
the  French  Government,  and  then 
called  upon  the  people  to  vote  in 
obedience  to  orders,  in  defiance  of 
a  unanimous  protest  on  the  part  of 
all  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament, 
and  without  submitting  the  treaty 
to  the  House  at  all.  If  we  stretch 
the  analogy  a  point  farther,  and  ima- 
gine the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  have 
just  returned  from  fighting  and  win- 
ning the  battles  of  his  country,  to 
find  himself  on  his  arrival,  rewarded 
by  a  grateful  Government  by  being 
converted  into  a  Frenchman,  we 
may  form  some  notion  of  the  senti- 
ments which  animated  Garibaldi, 
when  he  rose  to  enter  an  indig- 
nant protest  against  the  unjustifiable 
course  that  the  Government  were 
adopting  with  reference  to  the  coun- 
try of  which  he  was  a  native.  The 
simple  and  straightforward  speech 
of  the  honest  soldier  was  followed 
by  the  stirring  eloquence  of  Melana, 
and  the  racy  description  of  Robaudi 
of  the  means  of  coercion  employed 
at  Nice— of  which  place  thesegentle- 
men  were  the  representatives.  The 
galleries,  crowded  with  spectators, 
could  not  repress  the  expression  of 
their  sympathies  with  the  cause  ad- 
vocated by  these  men,  and,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
burst  forth  in  such  unanimous  and 
hearty  cheers  that  the  Speaker  was 
obliged  to  interpose,  and  threaten 
them  with  expulsion.  The  greater 
majority  of  the  members  who  after- 
wards voted  with  the  Government 
were  inconsistent  enough  to  be  as 
demonstrative  as  the  galleries,  BO 
warmly  did  the  Nice  deputies  appeal 
to  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  every 
man  present.  The  embarrassed  as- 
pect presented  by  the  "Treasury 
Bench"  during  this  debate  was  suffi- 
ciently remarkable ;  and  the  speech 
of  Count  Cavour,  in  justification  of 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, fell  like  lead  upon  the  unsym- 
pathetic ears  of  the  greater  portion 
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of  the  audience.  It  was  impossible 
to  defend  that  course  upon  constitu- 
tional grounds,  and  Fanni,  Mamiani, 
and  other  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  addressed  the  House,  con- 
fined themselves  rather  to  appealing 
to  its  indulgence,  than  to  refuting 
the  constitutional  arguments  adduced 
on  the  other  side.  "  Upon  political 
grounds,"  said  Count  Cavour,  "  I 
confine  myself  to  this  simple  declara- 
tion, that  both  I  and  my  colleagues 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  cession 
of  Nice  and  of  Savoy  are  conditions 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  that 
policy  which,  within  so  short  a  time, 
has  conducted  us  to  Milan,  Florence, 
and  Bologna."  While  Mamiani,  with 
even  more  frankness,  declared  that 
"  in  times  of  such  difficulty  it  was 
inopportune  to  discuss  legal  subtle- 
ties, and  that,  therefore,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  political 
necessity,  he  begged  to  recommend 
resignation." 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this 
rather  questionable  sentiment  was 
received  with  murmurs  of  dissent  by 
the  gods  above,  who  take  very  much 
the  same  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  their  Chamber,  that  the  galleries  of 
a  London  theatre  do  in  the  stage 
performance ;  but  it  did  not  the  less 
express,  in  a  sentence,  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  to  which  the 
speaker  belonged.  Resignation  to 
the  Imperial  will  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  Sardinian  policy  at  pre- 
sent, if  a  government  which  only 
acts  in  obedience  to  foreign  dicta- 
tion can  be  said  to  have  a  policy 
at  all 

Victor  Emmanuel  is  a  French  Vice- 
roy, with  all  the  inconveniences  at- 
tendant upon  a  false  position  into 
the  bargain,  while  Count  Cavour 
might  have  received  his  appointment 
from  the  Tuileries.  That  Italian 
liberty  which  evoked  such  warm 
expressions  of  sympathy  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  British  public, 
is  a  curious  study  just  now.  It  is 
defined  by  the  word  "  resignation,"  a 
virtue  for  which  Britons  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  hitherto  of  display- 
ing much  sympathy ;  while  the 
sentiments  of  alarm  and  disgust 
enter  largely  into  the  feelings  of  those 
enjoying  it ;—  alarm  at  the  power  to 
which  they  are  resigned,  ana  disgust 
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at  the  thraldom  in  which  they  are 
held.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this 
when  we  remember,  that  although 
the  campaign  terminated  nearly  a 
year  ago,  the  French  troops  have  not 
yet  evacuated  Sardinia;  and  that 
although  Tuscany  and  the  Romag- 
na  expressed,  by  a  popular  vote, 
their  determination  to  become  Sar- 
dinian some  months  since,  their 
annexation  has  not  yet  been  recog- 
nised by  the  Emperor,  who  has, 
moreover,  taken  care  to  stipulate 
that  the  autonomy  of  Tuscany  should 
be  preserved  for  a  year,  so  that  this 
sword  of  Damocles  will  be  suspended, 
at  least  for  that  period,  over  the 
head  of  the  new  Italian  kingdom. 
With  Austria,  vindictive  and  power- 
ful, still  in  possession  of  a  portion  of 
the  country,  and  holding  a  dangerous 
strategical  position;  with- the  Pope 
outraged  and  desperate,  organising 
an  army  which  is  attracting,  like  the 
hosts  of  the  Crusaders,  a  large  share 
of  the  chivalry  and  fanaticism  of 
Europe ;  with  France  mercilessly 

grinding  her  into  submission,  Italy 
es  like  a  stricken  deer  in  the 
clutches  of  a  tiger,  round  which  are 
prowling  the  jackals  and  the  hysenas 
that  have  been  scared  away  by  their 
more  formidable  rival.  Happy  would 
it  be  for  her  if,  in  addition  to  the 
dangers  which  menace  her  from 
without,  she  could  contemplate  with- 
out anxiety  the  elements  which  com- 
pose her  nationality.  How  far  these 
are  homogeneous  will  only  appear 
when  the  pressure  which  now  coerces 
into  acquiescent  submission  her  legis- 
lative bodies  is  removed.  Then,  per- 
chance, we  shall  find  that  Lombardy, 
still  smarting  under  the  injustice 
of  the  Ratazzi  administration,  and 
groaning  under  a  war-tax  in  addition 
to  all  those  which  existed  under 
Austrian  domination,  and  which  have 
been  retained,  may  give  vent  to  her 
feelings,  and  that  the  strong  radical 
spirit  which  characterises  the  pro- 
vince, and  which  the  long  continu- 
ance of  Austrian  rule  has  only  served 
to  foster  and  increase,  will  find  an 
outlet ;  while  the  pride  of  the  Tus- 
cans, and  the  hot  blood  of  the  Romag- 
nese,  will  introduce  discordant  ele- 
ments into  the  councils  of  a  nation 
endeavouring  to  prove  its  fitness  for 
freedom  to  the  world,  and  which,  by 


way  of  a  sample,  has  deliberately 
trampled  upon  constitutional  rights 
under  the  plea  of  political  necessity, 
and  has  voted  rather  in  favour  of 
"resignation"  than  of  justice  and  of 
law. 

No  nation  ever  yet  inaugurated  its 
liberties  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  inde- 
pendence, or  by  the  substitution  of 
a  servile  and  tortuous  policy  for  a 
lofty  and  chivalrous  adherence  to 
honour  and  right ;  and  a  Parlia- 
ment, whose  first  act  has  been  to 
abandon  its  self-respect,  waive  its 
constitutional  privileges,  and  yield 
up  its  dignity  as  a  peace- offering  to 
a  foreign  despot,  is  not  likely  to 
become  distinguished  as  the  type  of 
constitutional  government  abroad,  or 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  nation  with 
whose  destinies  it  is  intrusted. 
•  A  parliament  which  is  composed 
of  men  who  are  not  free  themselves, 
and  who  do  not  represent  free  con- 
stituencies, is  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
parliament,  and  so  long  as  it  remains 
a  shadow  it  will  exist.  This  is 
the  present  condition  of  the  Turin 
Chamber  ;  the  government  for  the 
time  being  nominates  its  candidate 
for  each  constituency,  and  orders  the 
syndics  and  the  priests,  who  are,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  locally  supreme, 
to  return  him.  These  men,  whose 
hopes  depend  upon  the  Government, 
and  who  are  not,  as  with  us,  politi- 
cal partisans — for  parties  worthy  the 
name  have  not  yet  sprung  into  exist- 
ence— obey  orders,  and  the  member 
comes  up  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
government  which  has  returned  him. 
As  the  external  pressure  is  removed, 
and  men  begin  to  feel  and  know  their 
rights,  and  as  the  uneducated  boors 
who  now  exercise  the  franchise  be- 
come politically  educated,  the  shadow 
will  turn  into  a  substance^  but  a 
substance  composed,  as  I  have  al- 
ready described,  of  such  combustible 
materials,  that  the  chances  are  that 
it  blows  up.  Meantime  Count  Ca- 
vour  is  a  general  of  division,  with 
his  forces  thoroughly  well  drilled ; 
but  the  headquarters  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  are  in  Paris. 

When  the  time  comes,  and  the 
Italian  regular  army  shall  have 
reached  its  full  complement  of 
200,000  men,  the  order  will  be  given 
to  recover  Venetia ;  and  while  the 
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attention  of  Austria  is  fully  absorbed 
by  Italy  on  one  flank,  and  by  Hun- 
gary which  will  rise  in  rear,  the 
commander- in -chief  will  create  a 
pleasing  diversion  on  the  Rhine, 
whereby  Prussia  will  not  only  be 
prevented  from  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  Austria,  but  lose  her  own  Rhenish 
provinces. 

Meantime  the  simple-minded  Bri- 
tish public  will  go  on  sympathising 
with  the  enslaved  populations  of 
Venetia  and  Hungary,  blindly  con- 
fiding in  the  bona  fides  of  the  de- 
liverer, who  will  in  fact  be  merely 
substituting  his  own  despotism  for 
that  of  Austria  at  the  price  of  Eng- 
lish preponderance.  Do  we  feel 
quite  certain  that  the  day  may  not 
yet  come,  when  the  necessity  of 
self-preservation  will  league  Ger- 
many and  England  against  France 
and  Italy,  and  the  muskets  which  we 
have  subscribed  for  and  sent  to 
Garibaldi  will  be  fired  at  those  who 
paid  for  them?  If  W3  will  persist  in 
viewing  the  Emperor  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  political  liberty  on  the 
Continent,  we  must  pay  the  price  of 
our  infatuation,  and  he  will  continue 
to  make  merchandise  of  our  sym- 
pathies to  his  own  profit,  until  the 
gigantic  swindle  is  exposed,  and  the 
base  coin  which  he  has  passed  under 
the  name  of  freedom  is  acknowledged 
as  a  counterfeit. 

The  blot  upon  the  table  of  the 
Imperial  backgammon-board  at  this 
juncture  ia  Rome.  So  long  as  a 
French  army  occupies  the  Holy  City, 
the  hands  of  the  Commander-in-chief 
are  tied  in  this  direction :  therefore  it 
is  that  he  has  permitted  General 
Lamoriciere  to  accept  the  command 
of  the  Roman  army,  apparently  in 
opposition  to  his  wishes  ;  while  the 
known  hostility  of  this  distinguished 
man,  who  is  doubtless  acting  from 
the  highest  motives,  to  the  Impe- 
rial cause,  gives  a  colour  to  the 
transaction  :  but,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  manifestly  in  the  interest  of 
France  that  northern  Italy  should 
be  entirely  dependent  upon  her  ally 
for  protection,  it  is  desirable  that 
sho  should  be  surrounded  with 
as  many  enemies  as  possible  ; 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
army  of  occupation  from  Rome,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  garrison  hostile 
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to  Sardinia,  and  powerful  enough  to 
threaten  the  Romagna,  is  the  ooject 
at  which  the  Imperial  policy  is  now 
specially  directed.  Already  overtures 
have  been  made  to  the  Kingof  Naples 
to  replace  the  French  army ;  but  that 
Sovereign  has  been  sufficiently  well 
advised  not  to  allow  the  Emperor  to 
force  this  card  from  his  hand,  and  he 
has  consequently  declined  the  office 
with  thanks.  Thus  the  organisation 
by  Lamoriciere  of  a  sufficient  army  to 
threaten  Romagna  will  be  an  addi- 
tional means  of  pressure  supplied  to 
the  Emperor,  who  will  then,  in  the 
event  of  the  Sardinian  Government 
showing  symptoms  of  insubordina- 
tion, threaten  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Rome,  and  leave  the  New  King- 
dom exposed  to  "  Papal  aggression," 
just  as  he  now  occasionally  threatens 
to  withdraw  from  Lombard y,  and 
give  it  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Austria. 

This  account  of  the  present  de- 
fenceless and  prostrate  condition  of 
Italy  has  been  rendered  necessary  in 
order  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  measures  taken  by  tne  Sardinian 
Government,  and  which  I  am  now 
about  to  describe,  to  secure  a  vote  in 
Nice  and  Savoy  in  favour  of  France. 
The  order  came  from  head  quarters 
that  this  vote  was  to  be  all  but  unani- 
mous, and  inasmuch  as  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  populations  of  Nice  and 
Northern  Savoy  had  already  been 
manifested  very  decidedly  in  an  op- 
posite sense,  it  was  an  order  which 
caused  some  little  anxiety  to  the  au- 
thorities at  Turin.  However,  to  hear 
these,  is  to  obey  ;  hence  the  vote  in 
the  Turin  Chamber  on  Garibaldi's 
motion,  which  decided  by  a  large  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  a  gross  injustice, 
and  a  breach  of  the  constitution.  So 
strongly  opposed  were  the  popular 
sentiments  to  the  vote  of  the  Cham- 
ber, that  Garibaldi,  on  leaving  it,  was 
made  the  object  of  an  ovation,  and 
could  scarcely  show  himself  in  the 
streets  afterwards  without  some  de- 
scription of  demonstration  being 
made  in  his  honour. 

The  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
Nice  being  very  doubtful,  and  it 
being  suspected  by  the  Government 
that  an  intention  existed,  on  the  part  of 
certain  influential  Nizzards,  to  work 
more  systematically  and  energetically 
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than  they  had  done,  in  order  to  counter- 
act  the  undue  influences  which  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  voters, 
it  was  decided  to  anticipate  the  day  of 
votatiou  which  had  originally  been 
fixed  for  the  22d  April,  that  being  the 
day  of  votation  in  Savoy.  Where  the 
training  was  so  delicate,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  bring  both  provinces  into  con- 
dition exactly  at  the  right  moment ; 
Nice  had  been  slightly  overworked, 
and  delay  might  cause  serious  em- 
barrassment. The  day  was  therefore 
changed  from  the  22d  to  the  15th ; 
and  as  I  was  desirous  of  witnessing 
the  process,  I  determined  to  proceed 
thither,  finding  an  additional  induce- 
ment in  the  prospect  of  the  com- 
panionship of  General  Garibaldi, 
who  was  anxious  to  protest,  by  his 
personal  presence  and  vote,  against 
the  iniquitous  transfer  of  his  native 
province.  On  our  arrival  at  Genoa, 
however,  the  General  was  dissuaded 
from  this  project,  and  seduced  by  the 
prospect  of  more  active,  and,  as  he 
believed,  more  useful  occupation  in 
another  part  of  Italy.  The  under- 
taking in  which  he  is  now  engaged 
may  offer  greater  hopes  of  success, 
though  the  cause  can  scarcely  be  more 
just  than  that  which  originally  de- 
cided him  in  favour  of  proceeding  to 
Nice. 

Leaving  Garibaldi  the  object  of 
popular  adulation  at  Genoa,  I  pro- 
ceeded by  the  Cornice  along  the 
Kiveira,  and  after  a  drive  of  twenty- 
four  hours  through  that  most  beauti- 
ful piece  of  coast  scenery,  arrived, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  in 
the  town  of  Nice.  Before  proceeding 
to  describe  the  actual  process  of  voting, 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  give  some 
account  of  the  preliminary  measures 
employed  by  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment to  insure  a  result  in  the  right 
direction.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  determination  which  existed  at 
Turin  to  obtain  the  popular  vote  in 
favour  of  France.  So  strongly  op- 
posed, however,  were  the  inhabitants 
to  the  idea  of  becoming  French,  that 
they  not  only  returned  all  their 
deputies  to  the  Turin  Chamber  upon 
the  express  understanding  that  they 
were  to  protest  against  any  such  trans- 
fer to  another  power,  but  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  French  troops  first 
entering  Nice  from  Italy,  received 


them  so  roughly,  that  the  latter  actu- 
ally came  into  collision  with  the 
townspeople  upon  one  occasion,  and 
were  compelled  to  use  their  bayonets, 
the  proof  of  which  was  exhibited  to 
me  by  a  young  man  whose  clothes 
had  been  pierced  in  the  scuffle.  When 
we  remember  the  accounts  in  the 
French  papers  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  French  troops  were 
received  at  Nice,  we  can  form  some 
estimate  from  this  incident  of  the 
amount  of  truth  which  characterises 
their  assertions  generally.  Matters 
beingin  this  state,  it  was  clear  to  those 
to  whom  the  management  of  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  vote  was  intrusted, 
that  unless  the  influence  of  the  Go- 
vernment authorities  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  people,  the  majority 
would  vote  according  to  the  Italian 
sentiments  they  had  hitherto  lost  no 
opportunity  of  expressing.  The  provi- 
sional governor,  Lubonis,  accordingly 
issued  the  following  proclamation : — 
"  Citizens, — All  uncertainty  with  re- 
ference to  our  future  has  ceased.  By 
the  treaty  of  the  24th  of  March  the 
gallant  King  Victor  Emmanuel  has 
ceded  to  France  Savoy  and  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Nice.  The  most  power- 
ful motives  of  political  necessity,  the 
exigencies  of  the  future  of  Italy,  the 
sentiment  of  gratitude  towards  his 
powerful  ally,  and,  finally,  the  excep- 
tional circumstances  of  our  country, 
have  decided,  although  with  regret, 
our  beloved  Sovereign  to  separate  the 
provinces  which  have  been,  for  so 
many  centuries,  intimately  bound  up 
with  his  dynasty.  But  the  fate  of 
people  does  not  rest  exclusively  with 
the  desire  of  princes.  Therefore,  the 
magnanimous  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
Third,  and  the  loyal  Victor  Emman- 
uel, have  desired  that  this  treaty  of 
cession  should  be  strengthened  (for- 
tifte)  by  the  popular  adhesion.  For 
this  purpose  you  will  ere  long  be  con- 
voked to  the  electoral  committees, 
and  his  Majesty  the  King  has  unex- 
pectedly confided  to  me  the  provi- 
sional government  of  this  arrondisse- 
ment  in  my  qualit}r  of  your  fellow- 
citizen. 

"  Fellow-Citizens, — At  the  august 
voice  of  the  King,  all  incertitude  as 
to  your  future  has  disappeared;  in 
the  same  way,  at  those  august  words, 
ought  to  disappear  for  the  future  all 
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dissensions  and  rivalries.  All  the 
citizens  should  be  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  conciliation.  All  op- 
position should  fall  powerless  before 
the  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
sentiment  of  duty.  Besides,  it  will 
Jind  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in 
die  wishes  themselves  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel. There  is  no  longer  any  use 
in  public  demonstrations.  Their  only 
etfect  will  lie  to  compromise  the  pub- 
lic order,  which  will  be  for  the  future 
energetically  protected.  Confidence, 
tranquillity,  and  collected  ness,  ought 
to  preside  over  the  solemn  act  to 
which  you  are  called. 

"  Fellow-Citizens,  —  The  mission 
which  the  King  has  just  confided  to 
me  is  transitory  but  important.  In 
order  to  fulfil  my  task  at  this  extra- 
ordinary juncture,  I  count  upon  the 
support  of  your  co-operation,  upon 
your  respect  for  law,  and  upon  the 
high  degree  of  civilisation  to  which 
you  have  raised  yourselves.  Basten, 
therefore?  to  confirm,  byyour  suffrages, 
the  reumonof  your  country  to  France. 
In  rendering  ourselves  the  echo  of 
the  intentions  of  the  King,  let  us  draw 
round  the  banner  of  that  noble  and 
great  nation  which  has  always  excited 
our  lively  sumpathies.  Let  us  rally 
round  the  throne  of  the  glorious  Em- 
peror Napoleon  the  Third.  Let  us 
surround  it  with  the  same  fidelity, 
so  especial  to  our  country,  which  we 
have  always  preserved  up  to  this  day 
to  Victor  Emmanuel.  As  for  this 
august  Prince,  let  us  retain  among 
us  the  worship  for  bygone  memories, 
and  let  us  raise  earnest  prayers  for 
his  new  and  brilliant  destiny. 

"As  for  the  great  Napoleon  the 
Third,  whose  powerful  and  firm  will 
is  to  open  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for 
oxir  country,  our  inflexible  fidelity 
will  now  commence,  and  our  respect- 
ful devotion. 

"  Vive  la  France  ! 

"  Vive  L'Empereur  Napoleon  III.  ! 

"  Le  Gourerneur  Provision*, 
LtJBONIS." 

Considering  that  this  worthy  was  a 
Sardinian,  this  production  would 
simply  be  considered  an  act  of  high 
treason,  in  any  civilised  country;  for 
although  the  governor  alludes  to  the 
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civilisation  to  which  the  people  have 
raised  themselves,  their  tame  submis- 
sion to  oppression  and  injustice  seems 
scarcely  to  justify  the  compliment. 
There  is  a  naivete  in  his  reference 
made  to  the  desire  of  the  magnani- 
mous Emperor  Napoleon  and  the 
loyal  Victor  Emmanuel,  that  this 
treaty  of  cession  should  be  strength- 
ened by  (not  depend  upon)  the  pop- 
ular adhesion,  a  frankness  in  his  de- 
claration that  any  opposition  to  it 
would  meet  with  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  wishes  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  and  an  inconsistency  in  bis 
appeal  to  their  former  fidelity  to  their 
sovereign,  which  is  now  to  lead  them 
to  transfer  it  instantly  and  inflexibly 
to  another,  which  proves  the  diploma- 
tic qualification  of  the  writer  for  the 
post  to  which  the  Turin  Ministry  had 
appointed  him ;  while  in  the  gentle  hin  t 
contained  in  his  allusion  to  the  "  firm 
and  powerful  will  of  the  Emperor" 
is  concealed  a  menace  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Some  skill  was  shown  in  making 
the  provisional  appointments  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  unwillingness 
of  some  of  the  old  employe's  to  per- 
form the  unworthy  functions  assigned 
to  them.  Thus  Lubonis,  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  was  especially  selected  as 
a  fitting  and  unscrupulous  instrument 
on  the  resignation  of  the  regular 
governor  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Syndic  Malaussena  was  retained 
in  consequence  of  the  readiness  he 
exhibited  to  sacrifice  his  principle  to 
his  interest ;  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  gentleman  was  president  of 
the  junta  which  sent  a  vote  of  thanks, 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Mr  Kinglake,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
their  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  Nice 
as  against  French  annexation,  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation  will  be  the  bet- 
ter appreciated : 

"  Fellow-citizens,— You  are  called 
upon  to  accomplish  an  act  which  will 
mark  a  memorable  epoch  in  your 
annals.  Upon  the  15th  and  16th  of 
this  month,  the  urns  of  universal 
suffrage  will  be  open  to  you  to  con- 
firm (constatrr)  your  wish  upon  the 
annexation  of  France.  At  so  solemn 
a  moment  the  voice  of  your  first 
municipal  magistrate  should  not  re- 
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main  silent.  He  is  bound  alike  by 
honour  and  duty  to  declare  to  you 
frankly,  openly,  the  course  which  his 
conscience  and  the  public  interest 
compel  him  to  follow.  The  duties 
which  her  history  and  the  traditions 
of  her  ancient  fidelity  have  imposed 
upon  her,  Nice  has  nobly  fulfilled. 
In  presence  of  the  treaty  of  the  24th 
March,  in  presence  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  our  beloved  King,  of  the  1st  of 
April,  all  those  who  really  love  their 
country,  all  those  who  are  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  King  and  to  the  Italian 
cause,  can  have  but  one  idea,  but  one 
object.  It  is,  that  the  will  of  the  two 
sovereigns,  accepted  by  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  people,  should  encounter 
no  difficulty,  no  obstacle ;  it  is,  that 
its  frank  and  loyal  execution  should 
tighten  in  an  indissoluble  manner 
the  bonds  of  the  alliance  of  the  two 
great  nations  upon  which  repose  the 
future  and  the  hopes  of  Italy. 

"Let  us,  therefore,  collect  round 
the  urns  with  calmness  and  dignity  ; 
let  us  be  united  by  the  spirit  of  an 
enlightened  and  conciliatory  patriot- 
ism ;  let  nothing  arrest  the  free  ex- 
pression of  our  wishes ;  but  let  each 
of  us,  in  giving  up  his  vote,  think 
what  he  owes  to  his  country,  to 
France,  and  to  the  Emperor. 

"  Vive  la  France ! — Vive  I'Etnpereur ! 

"  MALAUSENNA, 
Syndic  of  the  City. 

"  Given  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
8th  Apnl  1860." 

How  in  the  face  of  such  a  proclama- 
tion nothing  is  to  arrest  the  free  ex- 
pression of  the  wishes  of  a  people 
accustomed  implicitly  to  obey  their 
authorities,  it  would  require  a  con- 
science as  enlightened  as  that  of  the 
syndic  to  comprehend.  But  it  is 
rather  singular  that,  while  the  gover- 
nor should  talk  of  French  annexation 
as  a  glorious  prospect  for  Nice,  the 
syndic  should  allude  to  it  as  a  sacri- 
fice made  for  the  sake  of  Italy.  At 
all  events,  the  governor  evinces  a 
greater  knowledge  of  human  nature 
in  his  appeal  rather  to  the  pockets 
than  the  patriotism  of  the  Nice  pub- 
lic. 

In  addition  to  these  two  proclama- 
tions was  a  third  issued  by  the  bishop 


in  the  same  sense,  making  it  a  case 
of  conscience  for  any  person  to  vote 
against  French  annexation.  Not 
only  was  it  prohibited  by  the  autho- 
rities to  hold  any  public  meetings  to 
discuss  the  affairs  of  Nice,  but  no 
canvassing  on  the  part  of  those  op- 
posed to  French  annexation  was  per- 
mitted, or  placards  or  circulars  al- 
lowed to  be  issued  by  the  Italian 
party.  No  such  restriction,  however, 
applied  to  those  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter; and  the  following  circular, 
bearing  the  Government  stamp,  was 
issued  by  the  French  committee,  and 
sent,  under  official  sanction,  to  the 
various  authorities  and  influential 
persons  both  in  town  and  country : — 
"  The  annexation  of  the  country  of 
Nice  to  France  will  not  be  a  fait 
accompli  until  after  the  favourable 
vote  of  the  populations.  Already  all 
the  measures  necessary  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  votation  have  been 
taken  by  the  Sardinian  and  French 
Governments.  All  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  as  well  as 
all  the  employes  and  chefs  tfadmin- 
istration,  have  been  invited  to  favour, 
in  every  possible  way,  and  in  the 
French  sense,  the  votation  which  is 
immediately  about  to  take  place. 

Thus,  M. ,  on  the  eve  of  seeing 

our  most  cherished  hopes  realised,  it 
behoves  all  the  partisans  of  France 
to  use  all  their  influence  with  the 
populations,  and  to  unite  their  efforts 
in  order  that  the  result  of  the  vote 
should  be  a  striking  proof  of  the 
French  sympathies  of  the  country, 
and  of  its  entire  adhesion  to  the  great 
act  of  reparation  so  long  expected. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  Imperial 
Government  will  recompense  the 
populations  for  the  unanimity  of 
their  vote,  and  will  proportion  the 
reward  according  to  the  good  dis- 
position manifested  by  them. 

"  Without  enumerating  here  the  im- 
mense and  incontestable  advantages 
of  every  kind  which  our  country 
should  derive  from  its  annexation  to 
the  great  French  nation,  we  consider 
it  a  duty  to  address  ourselves  to  all 
our  friends  and  correspondents,  not 
only  to  stimulate  their  zeal  in  favour 
of  the  common  cause,  and  to  engage 
them  to  use  all  their  influence  in 
order  to  ensure  the  success  of  tllfe  vote 
in  the  French  sense,  but  also  that  they 
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should  carefully  watch  and  point  out 
to  us  the  steps  which  may  have  been 
taken  in  a  contrary  sense  by  those  in 
opposition,  in  order  that  the  neces- 
sary measures  may  be  taken  to  neu- 
tralise the  influences  which  are  hos- 
tile to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness,  M , 

iu  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this, 
to  make  known  to  us  the  spirit  of 
your  population,  and  that  of  the  local 
authorities  ?  and  believe  us  your  de- 
voted servants." 

The  necessary  measures  here  al- 
luded to  were  threats  and  bribes,  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  both  govern- 
ments having  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  provisional  authorities 
for  the  latter  purpose.  It  was  esti- 
mated by  those  who  had  opportuni- 
ties of  judging,  that  £120,000  was 
spent  in  this  manner ;  but  this  does 
not  include  the  expenses  of  the  days 
of  votation,  when  the  country  voters 
lived  at  the  cost  of  the  government ; 
a  tri-coloured  cockade,  or  a  voting 
ticket  with  "out"  upon  it,  being 
equivalent  to  a  free  order  at  the 
cafe's  and  drinking-booths,  specially 
erected  for  the  purpose.  One  inebri- 
ated voter  did  indeed  vote  a  "  bon  de 
T>aln,n  or  order  for  bread,  instead  of 
his  voting  ticket,  which  was  disco- 
vered on  the  opening  of  the  urns  at 
the  scrutiny,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  spectators. 

When  it  is  remembered  that,  in 
addition  to  the  pressure  exercised 
upon  the  docile  population  by  means 
of  these  proclamations,  the  Sardinian 
troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Nice  saw  their  barracks  occu- 
pied by  French  soldiers,  who  mounted 
guard  everywhere  ;  when  they  saw 
two  French  men-of-war  steam  into, 
and  take  up  their  berths,  in  the  har- 
bour of  Villa  Franca ;  when  they 
were  assured  by  the  clergy,  whom 
they  were  accustomed  to  respect ;  by 
the  authorities,  whom  they  were  ac- 
customed to  obey  ;  and  by  the  police, 
whom  they  were  accustomed  to  fear, 
that  any  demonstration  in  the  pppo- 
sition  sense  would  lead  to  the  ultimate 
punishment  of  the  individual,  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  at  the  result  when 
the  day  of  votation  arrived ;  but  we 
may  wonder  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Sardinian  government,  in  the  face  of 
the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  the 
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24th  March,  which  declares,  that  "it 
id  understood  between  their  Majesties 
that  this  re-union  shall  be  effected 
without  any  constraint  upon  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  will  agree,  as 
soon  as  possible,  upon  the  best  means 
to  arrive  at  and  to  confirm  the  ma- 
nifestation of  this  will."  I  certainly 
did  wonder  when  I  saw  the  streets  of 
Nice,  on  the  day  of  the  vote,  swarm- 
ing with  French  soldiers,  and  I  re- 
called to  mind  the  official  answer 
given  by  the  King  to  the  Nice  depu- 
tation, in  which  his  Majesty  stated, 
"  that  he  had  stipulated,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  this  cession,  a  votation  free 
from  any  external  pressure,  and  pro- 
mised that,  if  a  military  occupation 
took  place,  or  if  the  condition  was 
violated  in  any  other  manner,  he 
would  protest;"  and  again,  in  his 
proclamation  releasing  his  Savoy  and 
Nice  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
his  Majesty  reiterates  this  assurance : 
"  Under  no  circumstances  will  this 
great  change  in  your  fate  be  imposed 
upon  you ;  it  must  be  the  result  of 
your  FREE  CONSENT.  Such  is  my 
firm  determination  ;  such  also  is  the 
intention  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French." 

The  words  of  Count  Cavour  in 
answer  to  Garibaldi  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  seemed  still  ringing  in 
my  ears :  "With  reference  to  the  vote, 
T  think  I  can  assure  the  Chamber 
that  this  will  be  entirely  free  (piena- 
inente  libero\"  And  he  went  on  to 
say,  that  the  same  system  would  be 
adopted  at  Nice  and  Savoy  which 
had  already  been  put  in  practice  in 
the  Emilia  and  in  Tuscany.  If  this 
be  really  the  case,  the  new  Italian 
kingdom  is  founded  upon  the  sand. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor  Lubonie. 
The  "  Government  Councillor,"  also 
specially  chosen,  was  a  M.  Auguste 
Gal,  the  only  single  member  of  the 
municipal  council  who,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  address  expressive  of  loy- 
alty and  devotion  being  presented 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  had,  with 
more  consistency  than  his  colleague 
the  Syndic,  refused  to  sign  it  The 
post  of  "  Government  Councillor " 
was  the  reward  of  this  act  of  loyalty. 
The  other  provisional  appointment 
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was  a  M.  Prosper  Girard,  well  known 
for  his  ultra  French  sympathies,  who 
was  selected  to  fill  the  post  of  vice- 
governor.  Both  these  gentlemen  were 
oil-merchants,  and  deeply  interested, 
on  mercantile  grounds,  in  the  annex- 
ation of  Nice  to  France.  Though  os- 
tensibly appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, they  were  said  to  be  really  the 
nominees  of  M.  Pietri,  the  French 
agent  of  police,  who  had  originally 
visited  Nice  in  August  last,  and  was 
now,  after  having  paid  a  visit  to  Turin, 
openly  directing  the  government  of 
the  town  and  county  of  Nice,  and 
making  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  secure  the  French  vote.  The  gov- 
ernor and  town-council  made  no  se- 
cret about  repairing  daily  to  this  in- 
defatigable and  able  French  official, 
to  receive  instructions.  Deputations 
from  all  classes  waited  upon  him 
without  concealment,  and  he  as 
frankly  promised  to  carry  out  every 
request,  in  consideration  of  their  vot- 
ing in  the  right  way.  He  was  there, 
he  said,  to  learn  the  wishes  of  the 
population,  and  to  assure  them  that, 
if  they  became  French,  the  Emperor 
would  meet  their  wishes. 

This  dexterous  but  withal  amiable 
and  agreeable  policeman  was  sup- 
ported by  a  body  of  mouchards  or 
detectives,  roughly  estimated  at  five 
hundred,  besides  numerous  other 
agents  who  were  disseminated  over 
the  county  and  kept  him  au  courant 
of  every  movement.  He  deserves  the 
greatest  credit  for  the  untiring  energy 
he  displayed  in  the  cause  of  his  Im- 
perial master,  both  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  decorations  of  the  town 
and  the  popular  demonstrations.  Con- 
sidering the  great  difficulties  he  had 
to  contend  with,  the  general  scenic 
effect  was  better  than  could  have 
been  expected.  The  only  mistake 
committed  was  in  not  allowing  more 
than  eleven  dissentient  votes  to  be 
placed  in  the  urns.  It  would  have 
given  a  greater  air  of  plausibility  to 
the  transaction,  in  a  place  where  al- 
most everybody  had  voted  in  the  op- 
posite sense  on  the  occasion  of  the 
election  of  their  deputies  three  weeks 
before,  to  have  allowed  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  there  were  more  than 
eleven  righteous  men  in  Nice.  It 
would  have  removed  it  further  from 
the  category  of  those  cities  of  the 


plain  which  did  not  contain  even 
ten.  Almost  every  day  the  papers 
contained  some  notice  of  the  answers 
given  to.  the  various  deputations 
which  were  sent  up  to  M.  Pietri,  in 
most  cases,  I  was  assured,  at  his 
own  instigation.  One  illustration  will 
serve  as  a  specimen,  extracted  from 
the  Avenir  de  Nice  (the  French  or- 
gan) : — u  The  deputation  of  workmen 
and  workwomen  of  the  tobacco  ma- 
nufactory was  presented  yesterday  by 
M.  le  Chev.  Torrini,  formerly  em- 
ployed in  that  manufacture,  and  by 
the  Abbe  Mari,  curate  of  the  port. 
Their  object  was  to  ask  M.  Pietri  if 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  French 
government  to  preserve  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  at  Nice,  which 
they  had  been  told  was  to  be  sup- 
pressed. M.  Pietri  received  them 
with  great  affability,  and  gave  them 
the  assurance  that  not  only  woiild 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  be  main- 
tained, but  that  a  considerable  de- 
velopment would  be  given  to  it ; 
moreover,  that  the  wages,  both  of 
the  men  and  women,  would  be  aug- 
mented, as  well  as  their  retiring  pen- 
sion, as  in  the  various  French  manu- 
factories. The  visitors  were  extremely 
satisfied  with  this  reception,  and 
withdrew  shouting  "  Vive  la  France ! 
vi ve  1'Empereur ! ' "  Considering  that 
the  deputation  consisted  only  of  five 
persons,  their  cheers  must  have  been 
feeble ;  but  this  circumstance,  as  well 
as  that  they  subsequently  denied,  in 
the  Gazette  de  Nice,  that  they  had 
been  sent  either  by  their  fellow- 
workmen  or  their  employers,  are 
facts  omitted  in  the  French  account. 
The  proclamation  convoking  the 
electors  and  fixing  the  day  of  vota- 
tion,  only  allowed  five  days'  notice 
for  the  registration  of  the  voters. 
The  electoral  lists  were  in  fact  made, 
published,  and  declared  valid  in  less 
than  five  days.  This,  to  those  who 
know  the  country,  and  the  difficulty 
of  intercommunication,  was  an  evi- 
dent mockery  —  the  object  was  to 
carry  the  thing  by  a  coup-de-main. 
The  Italian  party  not  allowed  to  can- 
vass, to  hold  meetings,  or  issue  cir- 
culars, were,  in  the  face  of  this  sud- 
den manoeuvre,  rendered  utterly  pow- 
erless. Inasmuch  as,  constitutionally, 
the  local  governor  had  no  right  to 
call  upon  the  people  to  vote  them- 
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selves  subjects  of  a  foreign  power 
without  the  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture, they  did  not  anticipate  so  Dare- 
faced  a  breach  of  the  law,  and  were 
completely  taken  by  surprise.  Mean- 
time the  central  annexationist  com- 
mittee, upon  whose  proceedings  no 
restrictions  were  placed,  issued  the 
following  circular : — "  Sir, — The  cen- 
tral annexationist  committee  has 
named  you  member  of  the  special 

committee  for  the  parish  of . 

Will  you  have  the  goodness,  sir,  to 
concert  with  your  colleagues,  Messrs 

,  measures  which  may  unite  and 

bring  to  the  poll  on  Sunday  next  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  electors, 
and  take  any  steps  which  appear  ex- 
pedient, in  order  that  the  vote  of  the 
population  of  Nice  may  be  at  the 
same  time  a  striking  manifestation 
(fclaiante  manifestation)  of  its  senti- 
ments towards  France  and  the  Em- 
peror 1 "  As  the  day  of  the  vote  ap- 
proached, the  pressure  put  upon  the 
population  increased — rumours  were 
current  that  lists  of  proscrits  had 
already  been  made  out.  The  can- 
tonniers,  or  rural  police  authorities, 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  those 
who  abstained  from  voting  would  be 
punished  as  soon  as  they  became 
French  subjects,  while  they  received 
orders  from  headquarters  at  Nice  to 
collect  the  peasants  upon  the  day  of 
voting,  and  march  them  in  procession 
into  the  town,  with  drums  beating 
and  French  flags  waving  at  their 
head.  Accustomed,  as  the  ignorant 
population  of  the  country  were,  to 
show  implicit  obedience  to  these  au- 
thorities, their  condition  very  much 
resembled  that  of  the  French  regi- 
ment who,  under  the  liberal  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  were  called  upon 
to  give  a  vote  by  yes  or  no.  The 
colonel  having  formed  his  regiment, 
thus  addressed  them  :  —  "  Soldiers ! 
Opinions  are  free — those  among  you 
in  favour  of  '  yes,'  will  present  arms. 
Attention  to  the  word  of  command  ! 
Carry  arms !  Present  arms  ! — Result 
— carried  unanimously  ! " 

The  first  object  which  met  my 
view,  as  I  entered  Nice  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday  the  15th,  was  a  pro- 
cession of  country  people,  thus  well 
drilled,  marching  into  the  town.  At 
the  head  of  the  procession  was  a  fat 
cure,  arm-in-arm  with  the  village 
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syndic,  and  another  local  function- 
ary ;  behind,  were  thirty  or  forty 
rustics,  some  of  them  extremely 
drunk,  although  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, carrying  flags,  beating  drums, 
and  cheering  in  a  maudlin,  irregular 
manner.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  persons  wearing  tri-coloured 
cockades,  and  carrying  the  oui  voting 
ticket  stuck  prominently  in  their  hats. 
French  soldiers,  of  whom  there  was 
a  plentiful  sprinkling,  mingled  freely 
with  the  crowd,  although  one  batta- 
lion had  been  marched  to  Villafranca, 
distant  two  or  three  miles,  to  give 
the  authorities  an  opportunity  of 
saying  that,  in  order  not  to  influence 
the  vote,  part  of  the  French  troops 
had  left  the  town.  A  more  serious 
moral  effect  upon  the  population  had 
been  created  by  the  withdrawal,  some 
time  before,  of  the  Sardinian  troops 
than  by  the  presence  of  the  French. 
It  was  a  singular  circumstance  that 
the  members  of  the  National  Guard 
who  were  on  guard  at  the  poll,  had 
been  selected,  not  in  the  regular 
manner.but  by  their  known  sympa- 
thies. The  urns  were  placed  in  the 
National  College,  and  thither  I  re- 
paired to  watch  the  process  of  voting. 
The  people  crowded  in  and  voted 
with  scarcely  a  challenge ;  lists  of 
those  registered  were  posted  up  out- 
side ;  but  at  first  the  votes  were  given 
too  rapidly  to  enable  the  scrutineers 
to  exercise  any  check.  The  oui 
ticket  was  distributed  freely  in  the 
streets — men  stood  at  the  corners  of 
them  as  if  they  were  advertising 
quack  medicines,  and  gave  you  anv 
number  of  "ouis ;"  but  I  endeavoured, 
both  in  shops  and  in  the  streets,  to 
procure  a  non,  without  success. 

One  boor  I  saw  just  about  to  vote 
two  tickets.  I  asked  him  if  such 
was  his  intention,  and  he  naively 
answered,  "Why  not?"  "Oh,"  I 
said,  "  it  won't  be  fair ;  give  me  one," 
which  he  most  good-naturedly  did  at 
once.  Another  man  to  whom  I  spoke 
told  me  that  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  becoming  French — that  he  had 
two  sons  in  the  Sardinian  service, 
one  in  the  army  and  the  other  in  the 
navy— that  he  himself  was  a  poor 
boatman,  and  that  he  had  voted  oui 
against  his  inclination,  because  the 
police  had  told  him  that  if  he  did  not 
he  would  be  imprisoned — that  the 
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king,  whom  lie  loved,  wanted  it — 
that  England  and  all  the  Powers 
wanted  it — and  that  as  for  his  voting 
in  the  opposite  sense  he  would  simply 
get  himself  into  a  scrape  and  do  no 
good.  "  But,"  he  said,  proudly,  "  I 
have  neither  cheered,  nor  will  I  wear 
a  cockade."  As  all  the  scrutineers  were 
the  nominees  of  Pietri,  and  as  they 
held  the  keys  of  the  urns,  there  was, 
of  course,  no  security  against  any 
number  of  oui  tickets  being  put  into 
them  in  private  ;  while  instances 
came  to  my  knowledge  of  persons 
not  only  voting  two  tickets  at  a 
time,  but  voting  twice.  By  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  majority 
of  the  votes  had  been  already  depo- 
sited, and  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
devoted  to  drunken  and  noisy  de- 
monstrations, proceeding  principally 
£rom  the  country  people.  These 
paraded  the  streets  in  gangs,  singing, 
yelling,  and  reeling  about,  no  pay- 
ment being  required  for  strong  drinks; 
while  sleek  priests  either  walked  in 
front  or  smiled  bland  encouragement 
upon  their  intoxicated  congregations. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  by  becom- 
ing French,  the  salaries  of  these  spi- 
ritual men  will  be  considerably  aug- 
mented. Crowds  of  citizens  lined  the 
streets,  who,  however,  for  the  most 
part,  abstained  from  any  symptom 
of  demonstration,  and  regarded,  in 
sullen  silence,  the  degrading  spec- 
tacle which  their  town  presented. 
Not  a  handkerchief  waved  from  a 
female  hand,  or  a  real,  hearty,  soul- 
stirring  cheer  was  to  be  heard."  Fifes, 
drums,  and  songs  composed  the  chief 
part  of  the  enthusiasm,  and  when 
the  vivas  did  come,  they  were  feeble 
and  irregular.  One  of  the  strongest 
demonstrations  at  which  I  was  pre- 
sent, took  place  in  front  of  the  hotel 
occupied  by  M.  Pietri,  when  that 
affable  Corsican  appeared  upon  the 
balcony,  and  smiled  upon  the  rabble. 
I  am  aware  that  upon  such  occasions 
as  these  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  gene- 
ral estimate  of  the  sentiments  of  a 
population;  and  there  were  persons 
at  Mce  who  gave  the  people  credit 
for  a  greater  amount  of  unan- 
imity in  favour  of  France  than  I 
did.  It  is  safer  to  judge  by  facts 
than  by  appearances ;  and  if  such  be 
the  case,  I  would  ask,  why  were  those 
candidates  who  were  opposed  to 
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French  annexation  recently  returned 
to  the  Turin  Parliament  ?  why  were 
the  French  troops  hissed  on  their  first 
arrival  at  Nice,  and  obliged  to  use 
their  bayonets  1  why  did  the  muni- 
cipal junta  send  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
those  members  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment who  opposed  French  annexation? 
Why  did  the  French  Consul,  only 
three  weeks  before,  represent  to  his 
government  that  if  a  French  man-of- 
war  did  not  come  to  Villa  Franca, 
his  own  life  and  that  of  his  wife  and 
family  would  be  endangered  1  Why 
was  the  editor  of  the  Avenir  de  Nice 
(French  organ)  besieged  in  his  house 
and  obliged  to  rush  down  to  Villa 
Franca  to  the  said  ship,  when  it 
came,  for  refuge  ?  Why  have  large 
sums  been  spent  in  bribery  1  Why 
was  the  vote  hurried  ?  Why  did  the 
crowds  who  lined  the  streets  remain 
silent,  while  the  peasants  and  French 
agents  paraded  them  ?  Where  were 
the  bouquets  and  waving  handker- 
chiefs of  feminine  demonstrators, 
which  always  accompany  the  ebulli- 
tion of  popular  feeling  in  Italy,  in- 
stead of  which  the  Nice  ladies  openly 
avowed,  to  the  shame  of  their  lords, 
that  if  the  suffrage  had  been  ex- 
tended to  them  they  would  have  had 
the  pluck  to  say  no  ?  Why,  finally, 
if  the  feeling  was  so  unanimous,  was 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  Sar- 
dinian soldiers,  to  dismiss  the  Sar- 
dinian authorities,  to  infringe  the 
constitution,  to  garrison  the  town  with 
French  troops,  and  to  send  a  French 
police  agent  to  superintend  the  ope- 
ration 1  These  circumstances,  coupled 
with  what  may  be  termed  the  un- 
natural unanimity  of  the  vote,  may 
fairly  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  it 
was  by  no  means  even  a  proximate 
expression  of  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  population.  That  so  transparent 
a  trick  should  have  been  unneces- 
sarily passed  off  upon  Europe,  is  an 
insult  to  those  nations  who  were  in- 
tended to  be  duped,  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  constitutional  government 
which  perpetrated  it.  That  universal 
suffrage  may  be  a  convenient  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  ruler  who, 
while  he  is  governing  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  absolute  despotism,  is" 
obliged  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
ciliate the  revolutionary  sympathies 
of  Europe,  is  very  possible  ;  but  that 
30 
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the  government  of  a  nation,  whose 
boast  it  is  that  it  is  emerging  from 
darkness  into  the  full  light  of  liberty, 
should  inaugurate  its  regime  by  vio- 
lating all  the  natural  rights  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  subjects,  must  deprive  it 
of  the  sympathy  of  all  who  have  the 
cause  of  freedom  really  at  heart. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
people  of  Nice, — released  by  royal 
proclamation  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia, — taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  insist  upon 
their  rights  as  free  men,  and,  if 
necessary,  die  for  them,  they  at  least 
would  have  secured  that  sympathy 
which  seems  going  begging ;  but 
their  behaviour  throughout  has 
proved  that  they  are  not  yet  com- 
petent to  appreciate  the  value  of  free 
institutions ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
regret,  for  their  own  sakes,  though 
we  may  for  the  interest  of  civilisa- 
tion generally,  the  fate  which  has 
overtaken  them. 

The  last  act  of  the  drama  was  yet 
to  come;  and  though  the  spectacle 
was  not  of  a  cheerful  or  exhilarat- 
ing character,  I  determined  to  see 
it  out.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
scrutiny  was  terminated,  and  the 
result  of  the  Nice  vote  made  known, 
I  returned  to  Savoy,  where  the  same 
process  was  to  take  place  on  the  22d 
of  the  month.  On  my  way  I  visited 
Toulon,  and  inspected,  so  far  as  op- 
portunity woum  permit,  the  naval 
preparations  in  progress  there.  I 
observed  building  two  line-of-battle 
ships,  two  vaisseaux  blindes — which, 
however,  the  stranger  is  not  allowed 
to  inspect  except  from  a  boat — two 
frigates,  and  several  gunboats. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  I  found 
myself  once  more  at  Bonneville,  in 
Faucigny ;  but  a  considerable  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs  since  I  had  left  it  less  than  a 
month  before.  From  every  house, 
and  almost  from  every  window  in 
every  house,  waved  French  flags. 
The  hotel,  which  had  formerly  been 
the  headquarters  of  the  anti-French 
party,  and  where  I  had  dined  with 
the  members  of  the  committee,  was 
tricked  out  in  all  the  splendours  of 
red,  white,  and  blue.  The  bookseller's 
shop,  where  I  had  heard  sentiments 
strongly  hostile  to  France,  now  dis- 
played a  gigantic  banner ;  but  more 


remarkable  than  all,  the  house  of 
the  candidate  who  had  contested 
Bonneville  three  weeks  before  on  the 
Swiss  interest,  as  opposed  to  the 
French,  was  now  decorated  with 
French  flags.  My  old  friends  were 
nowhere  to  be  found  :  the  committee 
had  evaporated ;  and  throughout  the 
town,  where  recently  party  feeling 
ran  so  high,  and  anti- French  annexa- 
tion was  rampant  and  openly  ex- 
pressed, there  was  not  a  syllable  to 
DC  heard  against  it.  A  little  shop- 
keeper, whom  I  knew  formerly  as 
a  furious  anti- Frenchman,  was  now, 
with  difficulty,  dug  out  of  his  back 
shop,  and  owned  to  having  just 
voted  in  favour  of  France  as  an 
act  of  self-  preservation.  "  What 
could  I  do  1 "  ne  said, "  the  concierge 
de  la  ville  brought  me  two  tickets 
this  morning,  with  a  message  from 
the  intendant  that  if  I  did  not  vote 
them  it  would  be  the  worse  for  me. 
He  also  asked  where  my  French  flag 
was,  and  advised  me,  if  I  valued  my 
liberty,  to  show  one  without  delay. 
There  is  the  flag,  and  here  is  the 
other  voting  ticket — a  similar  one  I 
have  just  voted,  but  this  I  present  to 
you"— 

"  BULLETIN  DE  VOTATIOJf. 

"La  Savoie  veut-elle  6tre  rdunie   a  la 
France  ? 

"oui  et  z6ne." 

My  informant  went  on  to  tell  me 
that  every  voter  had  received  his 
ticket  from  the  police  authorities, 
and  smiled  when  I  asked  him  where 
I  could  procure  a  non  ticket.  "  No 
printing-house  here  would  venture  to 
print  one,"  he  said ; "  you  would  have 
to  get  them  from  Geneva."  The  ad- 
dition of  the  word  "  zone"  struck  me 
as  curious,  and  I  asked  the  object  of 
its  insertion  in  the  voting  ticket.  The 
device  was  ingenious.  The  authori- 
ties, fearing  that  though  the  people 
had  not  the  courage  to  vote  new,  they 
might  be  bold  enough  to  abstain  from 
voting  at  all,  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that  such  a  course  would  not  prevent 
their  being  annexed,  but  that  they 
would  thereby  lose  their  commercial 
zone  or  free  frontier  with  Switzer- 
land, upon  which  their  future  pros- 
perity would  depend;  in  other  words, 
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by  voting,  they  would  be  annexed  and 
get  their  zone— by  abstaining,  they 
would  be  equally  annexed, but  ruined. 
By  a  recent  French  circular  I  perceive 
it  stated  that  the  desire  of  the  Em- 
peror to  carry  out  the  conditions  of 
neutrality,  as  laid  down  in  the  92d 
article  of  the  treaty,  has  induced  him 
to  grant  this  zone.  It  was  originally 
invented  as  an  "  election  dodge,"  and 
served  the  purpose  admirably,  being 
used  either  as  a  bribe  or  a  threat.  If 
it  is  again  to  do  duty  in  a  conference, 
this  idea  will  have  done  good  service. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville,  although  a  Sar- 
dinian government  building,  was 
covered  with  French  flags,  on  one 
of  which  was  inscribed  "France  et 
Zone,"  but  not  a  Sardinian  flag  was 
visible.  The  following  official  pro- 
clamations were  posted. upon  the 
walls  of  the  same  building  : — 

"  Inhabitants  of  Bonneville, 
"  The  treaty  concluded  on  the  24th 
of  March  last  between  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  his  Majesty  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  immense  majority  of 
votes  in  favour  of  the  candidate  who 
represented  the  French  idea,  the  late 
proclamation  of  the  Governor  of 
Annecy,  who  invites  us  himself  '  to 
give  a  free  course  to  the  sympathies 
which  draw  us  towards  France,' 
permit  us  for  the  future  openly  to 
express  our  sentiments,  our  aspira- 
tions. In  his  solicitude  for  his  new 
subjects,  his  Majesty  Napoleon  III. 
sends  amongst  us  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate,  M.  Laity,  to  study  the 
wants,  and  understand  what  are  the 
desires,  what  is  the  future  of  Savoy. 
He  will  prove  to  our  future  sove- 
reign that  we  sympathise  in  his  great 
and  generous  ideas,  that  we  enter 
into  his  views,  in  according  to  his 
illustrious  envoy  a  reception  worthy 
of  the  high  mission  which  is  confided 
to  him. 

"  Fellow-citizens  and  friends, — We 
are  inaugurating  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  concord.  Let  there  be  no  more 
political  dissensions  to  create  mis- 
trust and  hate,  to  divide  men  of 
heart  and  of  action  who  are  the  best 
fitted  to  understand  each  other.  We 
count  upon  the  enlightened  patriot- 
ism of  the  inhabitants  of  Bonneville. 
On  the  decisive  day,  forgetting  the 
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past  and  full  of  confidence  for  the 
future,  let  us  have  but  one  rallying- 

cry, 

"  Vive  la  France  et  1'Italie. 

"Vive  Napoleon  III. 

"  Vive  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 


"  The  Syndic, 
afterwards  Intendant, 


T.  Guy." 


Another  proclamation,  calling  ab- 
sention  "  a  crime,"  and  ending  "  Vive 
la  France,  vive  1'Empereur,"  signed 
by  the  same  man  as  Intendant,  was 
posted  side  by  side  with  the  follow- 
ing still  stronger  official  mani- 
festo : — 

"  The  Syndic  of  Bonneville  notifies, 
that  the  Communal  Council  will  as- 
sist at  the  benediction  of  the  flags 
which  the  Imperial  Government  has 
.presented  to  the  commune,— that 
this  religious  ceremony  will  take 
place  on  Sunday  the  22d,  at  seven 
o'clock,  A.M.,— that  the  cortege  will 
leave  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  go  to  the 
church.  All  the  electors  are  invited 
to  this  ceremony,  which  will  imme- 
diately precede  the  opening  of  the 
urns.  In  the  morning  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  will  be  pavoise  with  the  French 
flags  and  national  colours.  The  flag 
inscribed  Zone  and  France  will  be 
hoisted  upon  the  front  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  All  the  inhabitants  are  in- 
vited to  decorate  their  houses  with 
flags  of  the  same  colours. 

"  Fellow- citizens, — The  solemn  mo- 
ment approaches.  The  province  of 
Nice  given  to  France,  as  well  as 
Savoy,  by  the  treaty  of  the  24th  of 
March,  has  given  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  in  favour  of  reunion  to 
France. 

"  Shall  we  be  less  French  than  our 
brothers  the  Nizzards  1 

"  The  Imperial  Government  has 
made  its  debut  by  a  signal  benefit, 
by  giving  us  the  customs  zone, 
which  has  been  refused  hitherto.  It 
assures  to  us  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Its  generosity  will  not  end 
here.  French  engineers  have  ex- 
plored the  province  to  study  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  the  state  of  our 
roads,  and  the  public  works  most 
useful  to  the  country.  The  numerous 
mines  of  Faucigny  will  be  worked, 
the  condition  of  our  college  will  be 
improved.  Let  us  show  our  grati- 
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tude  to  the  Emperor.  Let  us  give  a 
free  course  to  our  sympathies,  so  long 
restrained,  and  prove,  by  a  compact 
and  unanimous  vote,  that  we  are  as 
much  French  as  our  fathers  were. 
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jesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
will  visit  Savoy  in  the  course  of  the 
approaching  summer. 

(Signed)  "  LACHENAL, 

"  The  Governor- Regent." 


"  Vive  1'Empereur. 
"  Vive  la  France. 

"  The  Syndic,  DUFOUB." 
It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  the 
Sardinian  official,  whose  sympathies 
in  favour  of  a  foreign  country  had 
been  "so  long  restrained,"  while  serv- 
ing his  own  government,  to  be  able  at 
last,  with  its  consent  and  approval, 
to   utter   these  treasonable  words. 
The  official  blessing  of  the  French 
flags  was  calculated  to  create  a  great 
effect  upon  a  somewhat  weak  and 
superstitious  population,  and  was  a 
well  devised  measure.    With  refer- 
ence to  it  the  Intendant,  in  one  of 
his  circulars  to  the  Syndics,  says, — 
"  MM.  les  Commissaires  de  mande- 
ment"  will  distribute  the  flags  which 
MM.  les  Cures  are  authorised,  and 
indeed    invited,   to    bless.     These 
standards  will  be  in  this  case  pre- 
sented by  the  commune,  at  the  head 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  MM.  les  Cures, 
who  will  receive  them  at  the  entry 
of  the  church.     Finally,  you  will 
understand  the    importance  which 
I  attach  to  this  last  recommendation. 
You  will  take  care  that  official  pro- 
clamations, manifestoes,  and  notices, 
are  preserved  intact.    All  appeals  to 
the  passions— any  notice  whatever 
affixed  without  the  required  autho- 
risation— will  be  immediately  torn 
down.    T.  GUY,  Intendant"    Con- 
sidering that  the  sentiments  of  the 
population    were    supposed    to   be 
unanimous,  and  that  M.  Guy  was 
still  a  Sardinian,  this  last  act  of  offi- 
cial tyranny  on  the  part  of  a  free 
and  constitutional  government  was 
somewhat  gratuitous.   It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  proclamations  against 
French  annexation  were  not   only 
forbidden    to    be    posted,  but    not 
allowed  to  be  printed.    A  proclama- 
tion by  the   governor  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Government  of  the  Province  of 
Anneci/. 

"  The  Governor-regent  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Annecy  is  happy  to  be  able 
officially  to  announce  that  His  Ma- 


Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  syndics 
and  local  authorities  were  utterly 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  French  annex- 
ation, and  without  their  co-operation 
the  coercion  of  the  people  in  the 
right  direction  could  not  be  insured, 
the  same  authority,  acting  with  the 
sanction  and  under  the  instructions 
of  his  government,  issued  the  follow- 
ing circular : — 

"  TJie  Governor  of  Annecy. 

"  Considering  that  M. ,  syndic 

of  the  commune  of ,  does  not 

seem  to  have  accepted  favourably 
the  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  the 
24th  of  March  last :  considering  that 
it  is  important,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  to  have  at  the  head  of 
the  administration  of  each  commune, 
men  devoted  to  the  new  order  of 
things ; 

"  It  is  decreed, — 

"  1.  M. ,  present  syndic  of  the 

commune  of ,  is  dismissed  from 

his  functions. 

"  2.  The  municipal  counsellor  — 
is  charged,  until  the  new  order,  with 
the  communal  administration  of  the 
said  commune. 

"  3.  The  above  will  be  transmitted 

to  MM. and ,  for  their 

guidance. 

"  Annecy,  April  1860. 

(Signed)          "  LACHEJIAL, 

"  The  Governvr-Regent." 

The  French  organ  (Bon  Seine)  of 
Annecy,  commenting  upon  this  most 
necessary  measure,  remarks  : — 

"  A  very  important  thing  for  the 
success  of  the  great  votation  to  which 
Savoy  is  about  to  be  called,  is  to 
have  at  the  head  of  each  commune  a 
syndic  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
French  annexation,  for  it  is  he  who 
should  give  the  impulse,  and  preside 
at  the  electoral  operations.  A  syndic 
who  is  still  devoted  to  Piedmont,  or 
having  a  Swiss  leaning,  will  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

"  We  learn  with  pleasure  that  a 
great  purgation  has  already  taken 
place  in  the  province  of  Chambery, 
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of  syndics  hostile  or  suspected.  We 
engage  all  sincere  friends  of  France 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-put  upon  all 
their  communal  administrations. 

"  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  of  Anncey 
will  be  ready,  if  such  is  the  case,  to 
make  use  of  the  full  powers  with 
which  he  is  clothed,  to  replace  in 
each  commune  all  the  syndics  who 
will  not  loyally  co-operate  in  the  great 
cause  of  our  national  regeneration." 

Having  thus  dealt  with  every 
communal  authority  supposed  to  be 
tinged  with  loyalty  or  patriotism, 
the  Intendant  of  Faucigny  issues  a 
circular  addressed  to  MM.  the  syn- 
dics, communal  administrators  of 
the  congregations  of  charity,  and 
public  functionaries  of  Faucigny,  in 
which  he  says,  that  "  In  order  for 
the  votation  to  have  a  happy  re- 
sult, it  is  necessary  to  enlighten 
the  voters.  Have  the  goodness  to 
explain  to  these  gentlemen,  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  pronouncing 
upon  a  preference  between  France 
and  Piedmont,  between  France  and 
Switzerland,  —  that  Piedmont  has 
ceded  us  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
24th  of  March,  and  that  we  can  no 
longer  belong  to  it,  and  that  Swit- 
zerland is  foreign  to  the  treaty  sub- 
mitted to  their  adhesion.  There  re- 
mains only  the  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive vote  upon  their  reunion  to 
France  :  any  other  vote  will  be  con- 
sidered null.  In  voting  affirmatively, 
we  confirm  the  vote  of  our  fathers  in 
1792.  We  re-enter  into  the  great 
family,  after  a  long  absence,  to  enjoy 
there  the  rights  and  advantages  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  a  Frenchman, 
and  to  the  inappreciable  privilege  of 
a  customs  zone,  which  you  have  so 
long  desired,  and  which  is  now  offi- 
cially guaranteed. 

"  The  Emperor,  who  is  the  personi- 
fication of  great  and  generous  ideas, 
will  not  remain  insensible  to  this 
manifestation  of  the  sympathies  of  a 
people :  he  will  restore  to  that  people, 
in  kindnesses  a  hundredfold,  the  satis- 
faction which  they  will  have  caused 
him. 

"  In  votitig  negatively,  Savoy  will 
be  reduced  to  impotence  and  anarchy. 
It  has  been  my  duty  to  make  you 
understand  the  situation,  in  order  to 
avoid  surprises. 

(Signed)    "  T.  GOT,  Intendant." 


But  lest  this  should  not  produce 
the  desired  effect,  it  was  followed 
by  another  to  the  same  authorities, 
which  ran  thus  : — - 

"  SIR, — Upon  the  22d  instant  all 
the  Savoyards  are  convoked  to  de- 
termine their  destinies.  I  consider 
it  useless  to  insist  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  solemn  act  in  which  your 
countrymen  shall  take  part.  Your 
mission,  sir,  imposes  upon  you  new 
duties,  new  obligations,  greater  even 
than  those  which  your  devotion  to 
the  common  cause  has  doubtless  dic- 
tated. Profit  by  the  influence  which 
your  past  services  have  given  you 
over  the  country  people,  in  order  to 
make  them  understand  the  greater  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  their  vote 
of  the  22d  and  23d  April  1860.  Let 
them  be  put  upon  their  guard  against 
the  influence  of  those  men  who, 
unable  to  carry  out  their  criminal 
attempts,  would  wish  to  involve  them 
in  their  fall.  Let  them  understand 
that  those  counsels  are  perfidious, 
those  patriots  false,  who  say,  '  It  is 
all  over,  and  it  is  useless  to  vote.' 
Absention  is  always  the  act  of  a  bad 
citizen.  To-day  it  will  be  still  worse ; 
it  will  be  an  irreparable  fault.  There 
must  be  an  immense  majority.  The 
unanimity  of  the  bulletins  must  show 
Europe  that  Savoy  is  altogether 
French  at  heart,  and  that  the  exi- 
gences of  politics  are  perfectly  recon- 
ciled with  national  aspirations. 

"  You  will  give  a  striking  proof  of 
your  devotion  to  Savoy  by  conform- 
ing to  these  instructions. 

"  In  addressing  myself  to  you  with 
full  confidence,  I  trust  that  you  will 
afford  me  an  active  co-operation. 
(Signed)     "  T.  GUY,   Intendant" 

I  could  multiply  proclamations  of 
this  description,  but  if  I  have  already 
run  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader, 
I  must  plead  the  necessity  which 
exists  of  bringing  actual  proofs  of  the 
pressure  exercised  upon  the  Savo- 
yard population,  as  any  mere  state- 
ment to  that  effect  would  simply  be 
denied  by  the  French  papers.  Dur- 
ing my  first  visit  to  Savoy,  I  did  not 
gain  the  impression  that  the  anti- 
French  feeling  was  so  strong  as  was 
evidently  the  case  from  the  extreme 
measures  taken  to  counteract  it.  Not 
only  were  the  communal  committees 
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generally  composed  of  the  authorities 
themselves — not  only  were  other  com- 
mittees not  allowed  to  be  formed,  but 
the  printing  establishments  were  un- 
der surveillance,  and  letters  opened 
and  stopped  at  the  post-office.  As 
the  registration  of  the  voters  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  authorities,  many  of 
those  suspected  of  opposition  views 
•were  not  included  m  the  lists  of 
voters  at  all ;  while,  as  the  lists  of 
"  suspects  "  were  popularly  supposed 
to  have  been  actually  made  out,  the 
omission  implied  that  their  names 
were  to  be  found  in  that  less  agree- 
able category. 

Had  the  vote  been  secret,  it  is  very 
possible  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  pres- 
sure used,  a  large  number  of  nons 
might  have  been  found  in  the  urns. 
The  fact  that  nons  were  not  allowed 
to  be  printed,  was  only  a  partial 
guarantee.  The  oui  ticket  had  so  dis- 
tinctive a  character  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  of  imitation ;  while,  to 
have  written  a  ticket,  would  have 
been  an  evident  no.  Still,  to  guard 
against  any  such  contingency,  M. 
Guy  (who  seemed  to  be  omnipotent, 
though,  on  constitutional  grounds,  his 
authority  might  very  fairly  have  been 
disputed),  ordered  that,  as  each  elector 
presented  himself,  "  the  President, 
after  having '  constate' '  the  certificate 
of  inscription,  should  receive  the 
bulletin,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
office,  or  the  secretary,  will  register 
the  vote,  by  writing  upon  the  list  the 
name  of  the  voter,  and  the  President 
will  place  the  voting -ticket  in  the 
urn.  I  have  already  described  the 
views  which  the  President  was  ex- 
pected to  entertain.  Anxious  to  see 
this  original  mode  of  ballot  in  opera- 
tion, I  repaired  to  the  voting-room  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  but  was,  of  course, 
not  admitted.  A  very  fussy  official, 
whom  I  suspect  to  have  been  M.  Guy 
himself,  apparently  boiling  over  with 
rage  at  the  attempted  intrusion,  told 
us  we  had  no  business  there,  but 
that,  if  it  was  any  satisfaction  to  us 
to  know  it,  three- fourths  of  the  voters 
had  already  voted,  and  all  in  favour 
of  France.  He  probably  obtained  his 
information  from  the  President.  So 
indignant  was  he  at  the  natural  cu- 
riosity we  manifested  in  our  investi- 
gations, that  we  had  no  sooner  re- 
paired to  the  hotel  to  refresh  our- 


selves, than  we  received  a  visit  from 
three  gendarmes,  whose  cocked  hats 
and  swords  were  perhaps  hardly  cal- 
culated to  inspire  us  with  so  much 
terror  as  the  population  they  were 
intended  to  overawe.  These  gentry 
demanded  our  passports,  and  were 
much  disappointed  at  finding  that  we 
not  only  had  them  with  us,  but  that 
they  were  strictly  en  regie.  Until 
their  unexpected  appearance  I  had 
hoped  that,  while  tne  Sardinian  Go- 
vernment had  permitted  the  authori- 
ties to  retain  their  official  character, 
they  had  at  least  withdrawn  that 
material  force  which  the  presence 
of  their  carabineers  enabled  the  lo- 
cal functionaries  to  rely  upon  for  co- 
ercing the  population.  There  was  a 
strange  anomaly  in  allowing  a  man 
who  ended  his  proclamations  with 
"Vive  la  France,"  "Vive  1'Empe- 
reur,"  to  employ  Sardinian  soldiere. 
Either  he  was  a  Sardinian  and  a 
traitor,  or  a  Frenchman,  and  incom- 
petent to  use  Sardinians  for  his  police 
purposes.  We  gently  hinted  as  much 
to  the  poor  men  whose  unpleasant 
duty  it  was  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
Intendant ;  and,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  seemed  to  feel  excessively  em- 
barrassed by  the  awkward  task  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  very  much 
relieved  to  find  that  we  were  not 
arrestable.  Nevertheless,  throughout 
the  remainder  of  our  visit,  our  steps 
were  dogged  by  one  or  other  of  these 
myrmidons ;  and  I  consequently  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
some  of  the  proclamations,  as  the 
printing-offices  had  received  strict 
o'rders  not  to  allow  them  to  be  copied, 
and  to  stand  in  the  street  and  do  it 
was  out  of  the  question.  It  seemed 
desolate  not  to  find  a  single  one  of 
my  old  friends  in  the  town.  I  got 
tired  of  hearing  nothing  but  "  Vive 
la  France ! "  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
discovering  the  only  solitary  repre- 
sentative of  the  liberal  party  left  in 
Bonneville,  who  confirmed  all  I  had 
already  heard  of  what  he  termed  "  la 
pression  epouvantable  "  to  which  the 
voters  had  been  subjected.  Every 
one  of  his  colleagues  had  left  the 
place — to  remain  would  only  have 
exposed  them  to  persecution  and  in- 
sult; and  as  we  left  the  town,  we 
could  sympathise  with  the  motives 
which  had  induced  them  to  desert  it, 
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for  a  crowd  of  boys  and  "  roughs " 
had  been  stationed  in  the  street  to 
hoot  and  hiss  us  as  we  passed,  our 
friends  the  gendarmes  not  upon  this 
occasion  interfering. 

The  result  of  the  vote,  which  was 
announced  two  days  afterwards,  was, 
as  we  expected,  almost  unanimous, 
although  three  weeks  had  not  elapsed 
since  nearly  13,000  persons  had  signed 
a  memorial  against  French  annexa- 
tion, and  a  member  had  been  re- 
turned from  Faucigny  to  the  Turin 
Chamber  to  protest  against  it.  Al- 
together, M.  Laity,  who  was  a  fel- 
low prisoner  with  the  Emperor  at 
Ham,  proved  himself  a  worthy  col- 
league of  the  Corsican  Pietri ;  and  in 
the  event  of  its  becoming  shortly 
necessary  to  consult  the  populations 
of  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the 
Rhine,  we  shall  doubtless  see  these 
two  indefatigable  election-agents  each 
with  his  corps  of  detectives  again 
employed. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  bargain  struck  at 
Plombieres  was  a  political  neces- 
sity, there  surely  was  no  occasion 


to  carry  out  the  terms  of  it  in  the 
manner  above  described.  Had  the 
Sardinian  Government  boldly  ac- 
knowledged the  grounds  upon  Avhich 
it  had  determined  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice, and  spared  us  the  farce  of  the 
popular  vote,  it  might  have  pained, 
but  it  would  not  have  outraged,  the 
liberal  sentiment  of  Europe.  But  to 
make  use  of  popular  institutions  as  a 
mask  behind  which  to  hide  a  system 
of  oppression  and  tyranny,  is  calcu- 
lated to  bring  those  institutions  into 
contempt,  and  to  discredit  every  go- 
vernment conducted  upon  free  and 
enlightened  principles  throughout  the 
world.  If  people  are  to  be  slaves, 
let  them  at  least  be  spared  the  mi- 
serable mockery  of  sham  liberty.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  be  "  a  sa- 
cred cause  of  freedom,"  let  it  not  be 
•prostituted  by  being  made  subser- 
vient to  the  ends  of  despotism.  The 
most  absolute  government  in  Europe 
is  preferable  to  a  cunningly- devised 
imposture,  which,  while  it  dupes 
those  who  love  liberty,  avails  itself 
of  the  appliances  of  those  who  hate 
it. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  BELT. 
A   LAY   SUNG   AT  A   FEAST   IN   PALL-MALL. 


THE  Fancy  of  America 

By  all  creation  swore, 
A  British  champion  round  his  loins 

Should  gird  the  Belt  no  more. 
With  strange  great  oaths  they  swore  it, 

And  chose  a  man  straightway, 
And  felt  his  arm,  and  saw  him  hit, 
And  loafed,  and  chewed,  and  cursed,  and  spit, 

And  sent  him  to  the  fray. 

II. 

Sooth  was  this  picked  American 

Of  Irish  parents  born, 
As  like  Columbia's  progeny 

As  wheat  to  Indian-corn ; 
But  'tis  the  boast  of  that  free  land 

To  take  the  stranger  in, 
And,  be  he  any  tint  but  black, 

To  own  him  for  her  kin. 
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IiL 

I  do  not  know  that  great  men 

Avail  them  of  her  grace, 
That  shining  merit  makes  her  shores 

Its  chosen  resting-place ; 
But  the  persecuted  burglar, 

Or  the  man  of  many  wives, 
Or  he  whose  quick  ingenious  wit 
With  legal  maxims  doth  not  fit, 

Still  seeks  that  land,  and  thrives. 


IV. 

America's  step-champion 

Went  forth  upon  the  wave, 
High  hopes  pursued  him  from  the  shore, 

And  prophesyings  brave, 
"  Dollars  to  cents  he  wins  it ; 

Yes,  sir,  I  guess  he's  spry  • 
He'll  whip  the  cussed  Britisher, 

Our  prime  Benicia  B'y." 


v. 

Like  ancient  heroes  fabled 

Of  strange  descent  to  be, 
The  Transatlantic  hero  claimed 

A  curious  pedigree  ; 
His  dam  an  alligator, 

A  fiery  steed  nis  sire, 
Remoter  (thus  the  tale  I  read) 
A  snapping-turtle  crossed  the  breed, 

Infusing  force  and  fire. 

VL 

Full  manv  a  practised  warrior 

The  halls  of  Congress  hold, 
Full  many  a  gouger  dexterous, 

Full  many  a  rowdy  bold, 
With  dagger  or  revolver 

Prepared  to  legislate, 
But  Heenan  (so  'twas  said)  could  give 
The  skeeriest  Representative 

Defeat  in  such  debate. 


vn. 

Three  years  against  all  comers 

The  Champion  keeps  the  Ring, 
Keeps  it  against  what  fistic  might 

The  universe  can  bring ; 
Three  years  the  mystic  girdle 

The  Champion's  strength  hath  graced, 
Pelides"  belt,  or  that  which  spanned 
The  sinewy  loins  of  Hector  grand, 

No  braver  heart  embraced. 
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VIII. 

And  in  three  years  no  foeman 

Had  dared  dispute  the  prize ;' 
All  feared  the  crashing  iron  fist 
Whose  blow  not  Pollux  might  resist, 

Though  trained  amid  the  skies. 
But  now  the  loud  defiance 

Across  the  Atlantic  hurled, 
Warned  Sayers  he  must  guard  his  fame  ; 
Quoth  Tom,  "  All  right,  my  boys,  I'm  game  ; 

Old  England  'gainst  the  world  ! " 


IX. 

Then  out  spake  Harry  Brunton, 

Sage  bottle-holder  he ; 
Quoth  he,  "  I've  at  your  service,  Tom, 

My  counsel  and  my  knee." 
And  out  spake  Jemmy.  Welsh  also 

(I  know  not  who  was  he), 
"  I  will  abide,  too,  at  thy  side, 

And  wet  the  sponge  for  thee." 


Across  the  sea  came  Heenan, 

Like  an  ancient  Argonaut, 
Yet  found  it  difficult  to  meet 

The  willing  foe  he  sought, 
For  in  times  so  tender-hearted, 

'Tis  the  fashion  to  prevent 
All  personal  damage  to  a  man, 

E'en  with  his  own  consent. 


XL 

So  where'er  a  champion  goeth 

.    A  constable  doth  go 

(I  wish  our  Volunteers  may  watch 

Invading  Frenchmen  so) ; 
They  cannot  find  a  county 

Where  this  vigilance  doth  cease, 
And  many  hazards  strange  they  ran, 
And  pondered  many  a  cunning  plan, 

Ere  they  could  war  in  peace. 


XII. 

At  London  Bridge  there  waited 

A  train  immensely  long, 
And  with  the  dawn  the  Champions  came, 

And  after  them  a  throng 
Of  men  in  shawls  deep-muffled, 

Unshaven  and  unwashed — 
Men  who,  forewarned,  sat  up  all  night 
To  see  the  long-expected  fight ; 
Each  carriage  crammed,  the  word  "  All  right ! " 

Was  passed,  and  off  they  dashed. 
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XIII. 

But  quicker  still  the  telegraph 

Went  flashing  on  its  way  ; 
"  Look  out,  police,  and  stop  the  fight !" 

The  wires  officious  say. 
From  east  and  west  come  breathless  in 

The  myrmidons  of  Mayne, 
Each  stands  aghast,  and  gapes,  and  stares, 
Its  freight  the  engine  past  them  bears — 
Lives  not  the  constable  that  dares 

Arrest  a  special  train ! 


XIV. 

Fast,  fast,  with  wheels  quick  spinning, 

That  train  far-lengtheuing  sped, 
It  whirled  along  through  Caterham, 

Where  folks  were  still  a-bed, 
Turned  sharply  short  at  Reigate, 

Passed  Dorking,  Gomshall,  Sheire, 
Shalford,  and  Guildford,  pausing  not, 
Rushed  by  the  Camp  at  Aldershott, 
And  checked  in  a  convenient  spot 

Near  Farnborough  its  career. 


xv. 

And  as,  when  April  sunshine 

All  torpid  life  revives, 
The  bees  with  flutter  and  with  hum 

Come  swarming  from  the  hives, 
So  in  the  broad  bright  morning 

Poured  forth  the  pent-up  throng, 
And  clamorous  o'er  the  meadows  spread 
To  where  a  stream  in  oozy  bed 

Rolls  its  dull  length  along. 

XVI. 

And,  throwing  off  their  wrappers, 

All  stood  in  open  view, 
Full  many  a  potentate  and  peer, 

And  reverend  prelate  too, 
And  judges  filled  with  learning, 

And  authors  known  to  fame. 
Guardsmen  and  statesmen,  nobs  and  snobs, 

The  old  and  sick  and  lame ; 


XVIL 

For  deep  in  English  bosoms 

A  germ  pugnacious  lies, 
And  skill  to  combat  still  calls  forth 

The  people's  sympathies : 
They  love  to  see  men  daring, 

Yet  temperate,  cool,  though  bold ; 
Who  shows  no  fear  they  love  to  cheer 

As  in  the  days  of  old. 
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XVIII. 

And  with  the  crowd  came  veterans 

Whom  well  the  arena  knows, 
Acute  observers  of  the  hug, 

The  rally,  and  the  close  : 
The  noted  Quaker  bruiser 

From  Manchester  had  come, 
Who,  as  lie  passed  a  gentleman, 

Still  scowled  and  bit  his  thumb ; 


XIX. 

Beneath  one  arm  a  bludgeon, 

Cut  from  an  olive  bough. 
Was  tucked — the  other  linked  his  mate, 

(Mate  new  and  strange,  I  trow), 
The  Flashy  Chancellor,  who  bore 

Dark  marks  of  punishment, 
Where  Ben  with  might  put  in  his  right, 

And  left  him  stunned  and  spent. 


xx. 

And  other  cause  for  sorrow 

The  Chancellor  had  that  day, 
Knowing  how  for  a  shadow  he 

The  substance  trucked  away — 
Deep  felt  the  Homeric  critic 

The  tale  that  Homer  told, 
How,  in  the  barter,  Diomed 

Exchanged  his  brass  for  gold. 

XXI. 

And  Pam  was  there,  still  jaunty, 

Elastic,  trimly  laced, 
But  looking  much  too  Frenchified 

To  suit  the  present  taste  : 
His  pal,  the  Bedford  Bantam, 

Had  a  grandchild  weak  and  ill, 
And  though  he  yearned  to  see  the  fray, 
Paternal  feelings  had  their  way  ; 
The  old  'un  stayed  at  home  that  day 

To  nurse  his  little  Bill, 


XXII. 

The  babe  whose  idiot  features 

Ancestral  sins  disclose, 
Despised  of  all,  disgrace  of  kin, 

And  ridicule  of  foes — 
Whose  misbegotten  being 

Is  dishonour  to  his  name, 
Link  in  a  still-descending  line 

To  end  in  woe  and  shame. 
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xxiir. 

But  now  the  ring  was  forming 

Around  the  champions  twain  ; 
The  circling  crowd  kept  surging  on, 

And  then  surged  back  again  ; 
And  the  weak  were  sorely  damaged, 

And  by  dexterous  hands  and  sly 
Pockets  were  searched,  for  prigging  swells 
(As  Ainsworth,  my  informant,  tells) 

Now  faked  the  nimming  cly. 


XXIV. 

And  a  Saturday  Reviewer, 

One  Mr  Bilious  Prig, 
An  old  young  fellow,  with  false  teeth 

And  a  very  youthful  wig, 
Got  bonneted  by  a  Scotchman, 

Who  jammed  his  hat  so  tight 
That  he  couldn't  get  it  off  again 

In  time  to  see  the  fight, 


XXV. 

And  'mid  the  throng  mov'd  darkly, 

Most  piteous  to  behold, 
His  feelings  pent  from  natural  vent, 

For  he  couldn't  even  scold ; 
And  a  thief  who  picked  his  pocket, 

Got  ('twas  hardly  worth  his  while) 
Prescriptions  for  Acidity 

And  a  remedy  for  Bile. 


XXVI. 

Down  to  the  waist  the  champions 

Stood  naked  to  the  sight, — 
Secure  the  strong  American 

Appeared  in  towering  height : 
His  arm  both  long  and  powerful, 

To  guard  or  deal  the  stroke  • — 
Beneath  the  white  skin,  to  and  fro, 
Glancing  the  steely  muscles  go ; 
On  trunk  and  limbs  the  sinews  show 

Like  ivy-stems  on  oak. 


XXVII. 

And  as  in  Rome's  arena, 

In  her  day  of  power  and  pride, 
Some  fair-haired  gladiator,  nursed 

By  Trent's  or  Thames's  side, 
Matched  with  a  dusky  foeman, 

Of  Mauritania's  brood ; 
So,  opposite,  in  contrast  strong, 

The  swarthy  Champion  stood. 
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XXVIII. 

I  cannot  say  that  boxing 

Improves  the  human  face, 
That  either  profile  clearly  showed 

A  flowing  Phidian  trace  ; 
And  any  antique  statues 

They  resembled,  must  be  those, 
A  little  chipt  from  long  neglect, 

And  damaged  in  the  nose. 


XXIX. 

Chance  gave  the  choice  to  Heenau. 

Who  took  the  shaded  place ; 
Apollo  showered  his  rays  upon 

The  dazzled  Champion's  face. 
Both  smiling  stood,  both  cautious, 

At  distance  feigned,  and  sparred, 
Like  men  who  fain  would  know  their  foe 

Before  they  left  their  guard. 


XXX. 

But  soon  the  game  grows  earnest, 

More  swift  the  changing  blows ; 
Like  some  great  engine,  to  and  fro 

The  stranger's  left  arm  goes ; 
Before  its  rushing  violence 

His  footing  none  may  keep  ; 
And  twice  the  Champion  reels  and  falls, 

'Mid  shouts  and  murmurs  deep. 


XXXI. 

But  ever  he  uprises, 

With  step  both  firm  and  light, 
And  still  opposes  vigilance 

And  skill  to  strength  and  height ; 
Still  as  the  towering  foeman 

Breaks  in  above  his  guard, 
The  Champion,  hurled  like  stone  from  sling, 
Recalcitrant  across  the  ring, 

Goes  headlong  to  the  sward. 


XXXII. 

And  seeing  how  he  staggered 

Beneath  those  thundering  blows, 
Each  Yankee  loud  derided, 

Exulting  through  his  nose. 
These  taunts  the  impatient  Champion 

To  fiercer  action  stung, 
And,  springing  in,  he  dealt  a  stroke 

That  o'er  the  meadow  rung, 
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XXXIII. 

Stern  as  the  stroke  of  cestus, 

Or  band  in  glove  of  mail, 
Splitting  and  crushing  brow  and  cheek. 

Like  corn  beat  down  by  hail ; 
The  tall  foe  reels  before  it. 

And  counter  cheers,  as  loud 
As  hailed  the  American  before, 

Rise  from  the  wavering  crowd. 


XXXIV. 

But  now  a  general  murmur 

The  English  side  depressed. 
For  his  right  arm  the  Champion  hung 

Disabled  on  his  breast, — 
That  strong  right  arm,  whose  single  stroke, 

In  many  a  bloody  fray, 
Delivered  straight  and  full,  had  been 

Decisive  of  the  day. 


xxxv. 

Yet  Sayers,  dauntless  boxer, 

Right  home  his  left  hand  sped 
Thrice  and  again,  till  reeled  the  foe 

Wide-tottering,  streaming  red, 
Like  stalwart  Bacchanalian 

Drunk  with  his  drink  divine, 
When  past  his  lips  the  flagon  slips, 

And  floods  his  breast  with  wine. 


xxxvi. 

Long  time  these  modern  Spartans 

Contested  still  the  prize  : 
Long  steps  the  sun,  since  they  begun, 

Had  made  across  the  skies ; 
And  still,  with  fronts  undaunted, 

(Though  sore  defaced  and  smashed 
Like  figure-heads  on  hostile  prows) 

They  rose,  advanced,  and  clashed. 

XXXVII. 

Nor  can  the  Muse  determine 

Who  most  renowned  should  be, 
He  who  through  that  stern  strife  displayed 
The  spirit  high  and  undismayed 

That  urged  him  o  er  the  sea, 
Or  he  who  strove  so  nobly, 

Though  reft  of  half  his  might — 
Equal  the  valour,  shared  the  meed, 
Since  neither  was  by  fate  decreed 

Victorious  in  the  fight. 
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XXXVIII. 

Most  impotent  conclusion 

Had  this  combat  long  and  stout, 
When  constables  and  lawless  mob 

Turned  all  the  scene  to  rout — 
The  ring's  fair  precincts  broken, 

Wild  rallies,  aimless  blows, 
A  throng  that  on  the  arena  gained 
Until  no  fighting-space  remained — 
In  turmoil  vexed  the  strife  attained 

Its  indecisive  close  : — 


XXXIX. 

Close  much  to  be  lamented, 

For  the  laurel  must  remain 
Without  a  wearer,  and  my  song 

Without  a  crowning  strain. 
Beyond  the  unsettled  issue 

New  arguments  are  seen, 
And  disputants  their  weapons  wield, 
Manoeuvring  in  the  boundless  field 

Of  all  that  might  have  been. 

XL. 

By  none  so  much  as  Heenan 

Must  that  mischance  be  felt, 
Who  back  to  those  expectant  shores 

Returns  without  the  Belt, 
For,  though  exalted  office 

No  doubt  awaits  him  there, 
Yet,  beltless,  he  will  scarcely  gain 
What,  conqueror,  he  might  well  attain- 

The  Presidential  Chair ! 


XLI. 

Meanwhile  there  swelled  through  London 

Vague  rumours  of  the  fray, 
No  man,  whate'er  his  own  affair, 

Thought  much  of  it  that  day — 
Swells  at  club-breakfasts,  pausing 

In  gastronomic  joys, 
And  little  boys,  who,  going  to  school, 

Met  other  little  boys, 
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And  patriarchs  old  and  hoary. 

And  matrons  grave  and  staid, 
And  the  sick  with  his  physician, 

And  the  swain  with  blushing  maid, 
Fair  penitents  conferring 

With  parsons  Puseyite, 
And  clients  with  their  men  of  law, — 

All  asked,  How  went  the  fight  ? 
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And  well  may  both  brave  nations 

Be  proud  of  both  brave  sons  ; 
Through  all  the  triumphs  of  the  race 

A  thread  in  common  runs  ; 
Still  Jonathan  must  feel  to  John 

As  son  to  noble  sire, 

Still  John  (tho'  sometimes  moved  to  chide), 
Watching  the  boy  that  left  his  side, 
As  on  he  goes  with  giant  stride, 

Must  wonder  and  admire. 

XLIV. 

Embalmed  in  verse  strong  Dares 

To  far  times  lives  anew, 
Why  not  strong  Heenan  ?    Have  we  not 

Our  brave  Entellus  too  1 
And  I  would  some  worthier  poet, 

In  more  melodious  rhyme, 
Should  sing  the  Battle  of  the  Belt, 

And  send  it  down  through  time. 

H. 
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So  completely  has  the  balance  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  in  the 
State  been  restored  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  that  it  is  difficult  to  real- 
ise the  fact  of  its  having  been  lost, 
and  to  all  appearance  irrecoverably, 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  session. 
When  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as- 
sembled in  January  last,  the  Tory  par- 
ty imagined  that  they  were  a  power  in 
the  State,  that  they  held  a  strong 
position  in  the  Lower  House,  and 
that  they  could  compel  the  existing 
Government  to  respect  their  wishes. 
In  a  moment  they  found  themselves 
bereft  of  power,  in  a  hopeless  mino- 
rity, a  derision  to  their  enemies,  and 
a  wonder  to  themselves.  The  Whigs 
flapped  their  wings  and  crowed 
mightily,  for,  lo  !  the  Radical  policy 
was  in  the  ascendant,  the  Tories 
had  no  chance  against  it,  and  there 
beamed  upon  the  Treasury  benches 
the  prospect  of  a  long  lease  of  office. 
The  Tones  were  dumbfounded,  and 
felt  so  strongly  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  that  some  of  them  began  to 
ascribe  their  discomfiture  to  the  bad 
management  of  their  leaders.  A  few, 


echoing  the  popular  cry  that  at  last 
we  have  Demosthenes  among  us,  at- 
tributed the  success  of  the  most  reck- 
less Budget  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed by  a  British  minister  to  the 
marvellous  eloquence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  felt  that 
the  party  had  committed  a  grand 
blunder  in  allowing  Mr  Gladstone 
to  be  severed  from  their  ranks,  no 
matter  what  the  price  of  his  adhe- 
sion. Others  doubted  the  compe- 
tence of  Mr  Disraeli,  and  felt  that  a 
chief  of  different  mettle  would  either 
have  led  them  on  to  certain  victory, 
or  would  have  masked  defeat  by 
avoiding  a  disastrous  division.  In 
the  confusion  of  party,  the  wildest 
explanations  were  hazarded.  But 
it  will  now,  we  think,  be  admitted, 
that  the  temporary  success  of  the 
Budget  was  due  neither  to  the  merits 
of  Mr  Gladstone  nor  to  the  faults 
of  Mr  Disraeli.  Mr  Gladstone,  with 
all  his  merits,  is  regarded  as  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  his  friends,  who  cannot 
mention  him  without  shaking  their 
heads;  and  Mr  Disraeli,  whatever 
be  his  faults,  is  certainly  not  answer 
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able  for  the  mistakes  committed  in 
what  he  has  happily  described  as  the 
delirium  of  the  Treaty. 

Four  circumstances  conspired  to 
render  the  Opposition  timid,  and  to 
give  the  Government  a  triumph.  In 
the  first  place,  nobody  wished  to 
displace  the  Cabinet.  There  have 
lately  been  so  many  changes  of  Gov- 
ernment, that,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Constitution,  all  Tory  members  have 
been  anxious  to  give  the  Ministers  a 
fair  trial.  They  have  no  desire  for 
office,  as  the  result  of  a  party  move. 
They  are  willing  to  bide  their  time, 
well  assured  that  the  Cabinet  has  in 
itself  all  the  elements  of  a  speedy 
dissolution.  Some  members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  known  to  have  Con- 
servative tastes ;  others  have  friendly- 
relations  with  the  chiefs  of  Opposi- 
tion. Even  at  the  cost  of  accepting 
such  a  monster  as  the  Budget,  the 
Tory  party  shrank  from  striking  a 
blow  which  might  be  fatal  to  such  a 
Ministry  as  the  present.  A  second 
consideration  increased  their  unwil- 
lingness. Under  most  critical  circum- 
stances, the  Cabinet  announced  to 
Europe  through  the  Treaty  that  their 
relations  with  France  were  of  the 
most  friendly  nature.  The  news 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true ;  but 
there  were  the  assertions  of  the 
Ministry  made  at  their  peril,  and 
there  was  the  fact  of  the  Treaty, 
which  gave  to  these  assertions  the 
semblance  of  validity.  Many  of 
those  who  were  not  convinced  were 
at  least  perplexed,  felt  that  they 
could  not  take  upon  themselves  to 
give  the  lie  to  the  Government,  and 
declined  to  run  the  risk  of  a  mis- 
understanding with  France  which 
an  adverse  vote  might  involve.  We 
were  arming  against  the  Emperor — 
we  were  engaged  in  most  delicate 
negotiations  that  in  a  moment  might 
have  precipitated  war.  Who  can 
wonder  if,  when  the  Cabinet  declared 
that  they  had  discovered  a  means  of 
averting  strife  and  insuring  eternal 
peace,  there  were  those  among  the 
Tories  who,  however  distrustful  of 
such  glittering  promises,  declined 
the  responsibility  of  peremptorily 
meeting  Ministers  with  a  haughty 
negative  ?  Add  to  this  a  third  fact, 
that  the  reduction  of  the  Paper 
Duties  acted  on  a  very  large  por- 
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tion  of  the  press  as  a  direct  bribe  ; 
that  consequently  a  considerable 
clamour  was  raised  in  favour  of 
the  Budget  by  a  very  noisy  set  of 
personages ;  and  that  many  members 
of  the  Tory  party  could  not  affect 
to  be  insensible  to  the  appeals, 
urgent  and  defiant,  which  came  to 
them  through  these  organs  of  public 
opinion.  Lastly,  the  Treaty  offered  a 
bribe  to  our  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial centres — to  Belfast  and  to 
Liverpool,  which  are  represented 
by  Tories  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, not  less  than  to  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Newcastle.  The 
Tory  representatives  of  such  towns 
were  obliged  to  consider  the  inter- 
ests of  their  constituents.  Their 
hands  were  tied.  They  could  not 
well  vote  in  favour  of  a  Budget  which, 
to  the  country  at  large,  boded  no 
good  ;  and  they  could  not  well  vote 
against  measures  which  would  con- 
fer benefits  on  the  particular  loca- 
lities with  which  they  were  connect- 
ed. The  fear  of  ousting  the  Minis- 
try, quashing  the  Treaty,  offending 
France,  and  precipitating  a  Europe- 
an crisis,  was  so  great,  that  the 
Tories  were  in  a  hopeless  minor- 
ity. The  Government  was  safe.  In- 
fluenced by  the  considerations  we 
have  enumerated,  the  Opposition  re- 
fused to  run  the  risk  of  expressing 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry. 

Suddenly  the  bubble  has  burst, 
the  horizon  has  cleared,  the  delirium 
of  the  Treaty  has  been  followed  by 
the  return  of  reason.  In  the  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy,  Louis  Napoleon  has 
furnished  us  with  a  key  to  the  much- 
lauded  Treaty.  It  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  had  the  design  of  the 
French  Emperor  been  known  from 
the  first,  there  would  have  been  no 
chance  of  the  British  Parliament 
giving  its  sanction  to  the  instrument 
negotiated  by  Mr  Cobden.  It  is 
palpable  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  were  intended  as  a  confection 
to  help  us  to  swallow  what  Louis 
Napoleon  knew  would  be  most  dis- 
tasteful to  us.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  design  of  this  astute  ruler 
has  not  yet  been  plumbed  to  the 
bottom.  We  find  that  we  have  made 
a  mistake,  and  the  mistake  which 
we  have  discovered  appears  to  be 
blinding  people  to  a  source  of  infinite 
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mischief  involved  in  the  Treaty.  Peo- 
ple expected  that  commerce  was  im- 
mediately to  flourish  between  France 
and  England — that  we  should  buy 
each  other  up— and  that  we  were  to 
be  so  necessary  to  each  other  as  to 
be  incapable  of  using  sword  or  rifled 
gun  again.  We  have  now  discover- 
ed that  we  are  not  to  gain  so  much 
as  we  expected  from  the  Treaty, 
and  that  when  the  ad  valorem  are 
translated,  under  Mr  Cobden's  care, 
into  specific  duties,  they  will,  even 
at  the  lowest  point,  amount  to  a 
heavy  protective  tariff,  and  will  in 
many  cases  act  as  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition. People,  therefore,  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Treaty  is 
naught — that  it  was  never  intended 
to  be  anything— that  it  is  operative 
only  on  our  side,  leading  us  to  give 
up  a  great  deal,  while  we  gain  but  a 
song  in  return.  This  we  believe  to 
be  an  exaggeration.  The  Treaty  is 
worth  something.  Mr  Cobden  has 
really  succeeded  in  getting  our  iron 
and  coal  into  France  on  better  terms 
than  before.  Louis  Napoleon  was 
obliged  to  give  us  a  sop,  and  he  has 
furnished  himself  in  this  way  with 
those  two  articles  which  a  great 
military  nation  most  requires.  But 
is  this  all  ?  Is  the  purchase  of  our 
coal  and  our  iron  useful  simply  in 
storing  French  arsenals  and  working 
French  railways?  It  will  lead  to 
another  result,  which  those  who 
dwell  on  the  worthlessness  of  the 
Treaty  have  quite  forgotten.  It  will 
tend  to  depreciate  tne  Belgian  coal 
and  iron,  which  hitherto  have  been 
very  greatly  favoured  in  the  French 
tariff.  Depreciating  the  coal  and  iron 
of  Belgium,  it  will  cause  depression 
and  suffering  in  the  mining  districts 
of  that  country ;  it  will  create  such 
discontent  as  may  express  itself  in 
a  desire  for  annexation  to  France, 
which  would  effectually  remove  the 
duty  on  Belgian  articles  sent  to  the 
French  market.  According  to  Mr 
Bright's  view  of  the  value  of  patriot- 
ism, if  we  can  cut  out  the  Belgians 
from  the  French  market,  we  shall  very 
soon  make  annexation  not  only  wel- 
come to  them,  but  a  necessity.  And 
it  therefore  appears,  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  Louis  Napoleon  was 
meditating  the  annexation  of  Savoy, 
he  was  soothing  our  fears  and  tickling 


our  hopes  by  means  of  a  concession 
which  leads  directly  to  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  French  frontier,  and 
another  outrage  to  peace  in  the  an- 
nexation of  Belgium.  M.  Thouvenel, 
it  is  true,  denies  that  his  master  has 
any  designs  upon  the  neutral  terri- 
tory of  King  Leopold ;  but  French 
diplomacy  has  been  so  tortuous,  that 
when  the  Foreign  Office  repudiates 
any  design,  people  begin  to  leel  that 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  what 
previously  was  nothing  more  than 
suspicion. 

Although  the  evil  in  this  direction 
has  not  yet  been  recognised — although 
it  has  not  yet  fully  appeared  that  the 
annexation  of  Belgium  is  involved  in 
our  acceptance  of  the  French  Treaty, 
enough  of  Napoleon's  design  was  un- 
masked to  make  us  feel  that  we  had 
been  thoroughly  duped.  The  eyes  of 
the  public  were  at  the  same  time 
gradually  opened  to  other  grave  de- 
fects of  the  financial  scheme.  It  in- 
creases the  income-tax,  in  violation  of 
innumerable  pledges ;  it  insures  a  de- 
ficiency of  more  than  .£12,000,000  for 
next  year's  Budget ;  it  does  not  even 
provide  a  revenue  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenditure  of  the  current  year; 
and  when  these  and  other  defects 
were  pointed  out,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  the  imprudence 
to  assert  the  propriety  of  leaving  a 
large  deficit  and  an  uncertain  future 
to  the  financial  wisdom  of  a  Parlia- 
ment elected  by  the  six-pound  house- 
holders. The  designs  of  Napoleon 
and  the  dreams  of  Mr  Gladstone  have 
at  last  thoroughly  alarmed  the  House 
of  Commons :  all  its  latent  conserva- 
tism is  aroused,  and  a  session  that 
commenced  with  poeans  for  Gladstone 
and  Manchester,  gives  every  prospect 
of  closing  in  derision  of  the  "  trans- 
cendent orator,"  and  in  detestation 
of  cotton  statesmanship.  In  not  a 
few  of  the  debates  this  is  pretty 
clearly  indicated,  but  most  of  all  in 
the  division  on  the  Ballot,  on  Church- 
Bates,  on  the  Paper  Duties,  and  in  the 
discussions  on  the  abortive  Reform 
Bill. 

The  question  of  the  Ballot  creates 
a  division,  but  seldom  raises  a  debate 
worthy  of  the  name.  Mr  Henry 
Berkeley  makes  his  usual  speech,  full 
of  quotations  and  bad  jokes.  In 
order  that  he  may  have  a  resting- 
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place  for  his  mass  of  papers,  he  gets 
to  the  seat  usually  occupied  by  Mr 
Disraeli,  with  the  large  box  before 
it,  and  there  he  holds  forth  to  a  House 
that  is  pretty  well  filled,  not  because 
it  takes  any  interest  in  the  discussion, 
but  because  it   scents  the  coming 
division.     The  only  thing  remark- 
able in  this  particular  debate  was 
the  reception  given  to  that  "  chip  of 
the  old  block,"  the  junior  member 
for  Carlisle.  The  House  of  Commons 
usually  receives  with  the  utnjost  in- 
dulgence all  maiden  efforts.      But 
if  maiden  speeches,  in  addition  to 
beingridiculous,  interfere  with  dinner, 
woe  be  to  the  speaker.    Mr  Law- 
son  has  an  unfortunate  lisp,  and  a 
pompous  way  of  saying  nothing.   He 
was  coughed  down,  and  no  doubt  the 
old  block  of  which  he  is  a  chip  was 
thankful  that,  having  left  the  House 
a  few  minutes  before,  he  was  not  pre- 
sent to  witness  the  humiliation  of  his 
nephew.    Whenever  a  man  has  any- 
thing to  say,  the  House  of  Commons 
always  listens,  and  a  cool  spectator 
is  often  amazed  at  the  conceit  and 
bull-dog  courage  of  men  who,  in  spite 
of  all  interruption,  push  on  and  deter- 
mine to  speak  because  they  rose  to 
make  a  speech.    The  only  member 
who  was  really  attended  to  was  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  put  everybody 'in 
good- humour  with  his  jesting  pro- 
posal,  that    when  Henry  Berkeley 
should  be  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
the  time  should  come  for  his  friends 
to  think  of  a  monument  for  him,  it 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  ballot-box. 
When  the  question  came  to  a  divi- 
sion, it  was  found  that  in  a  House  of 
400  members  the  friends  of  secret  vot- 
ing could  only  muster  147  names.  Mr 
Berkeley  had  been  very  confident.  A 
Cabinet  of  which  Mr  Bright  was  the 
judicious    bottle  -  holder    being    in 
office,  the  friends  of  the  Ballot  be- 
gan to  wax  valiant,  and  to  hope  all 
things.    They  were  aghast  at  their 
discomfiture.    Beaten  by  107  votes, 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  those  who  year 
by  year  had  been  diminishing  the 
distance  between  the  Ayes  and  the 
Noes,  and  who  were  now  in  full  view 
of  victory.    They  tried  to  explain 
si  way  the  defeat.    It  was  all  the  effect 
of  dinner  delayed.    It  was  the  effect 
of  attempting  too  much.    It  was  the 
effect  of  interpolating  a  dull  debate 
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into  the  adjourned  discussion  of  the 
Eeform  Bill  It  was  evident  that 
there  was  something  exceptional  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  defeat,  for  the 
House  of  Commons  was  immediately 
afterwards  counted  out.  The  ad- 
vanced Radicals  could  not  see  the 
true  explanation,  that  already  the 
Conservative  feeling  of  the  House 
began  to  show  itself.  With  a  Budget 
before  the  country  that  was  the  first 
step  to  the  confiscation  of  middle- 
class  wealth,  and  a  Reform  Bill  by  the 
side  of  it  that  despoiled  the  middle 
class  of  their  power,  the  sense  of 
danger  began  to  work,  and  the  mo- 
tion for  the  Ballot  was  ignominiously 
rejected. 

In  itself  this  discussion  might 
scarcely  be  worthy  of  notice,  only 
when  we  are  told  that  other  suc- 
cesses obtained  by  the  Tories  were 
stolen  victories  and  casual  events,  it 
is  worth  remembering  that  they  have 
not  been  so  isolated  as  it  is  conveni- 
ent to  aver.  The  division  on  Church- 
Rates  was  palpable  proof  of  the 
Tory  reaction  that  had  set  in.  The 
opponents  of  the  Church  have  been 
carrying  their  opposition  to  Church- 
rates  by  triumphant  majorities.  In 
the  last  struggle,  however,  their  suc- 
cess dwindled  to  a  majority  of  9  in  a 
House  of  461  members.  Mr  Bright 
imagines  that  if  a  majority  of  13  is 
sufficient  to  overthrow  a  Ministry,  a 
majority  of  9  is  quite  enough  to  re- 
peal a  tax.  It  is  a  fine  illustration 
of  the  arithmetical  style  of  argument 
which  finds  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Manchester.  It  so  happens  that  a 
majority  of  1  against  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons  would  in  a  moment  send 
a  Cabinet  to  the  right  about.  Either 
it  must  resign,  or  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try. Therefore,  according  to  Mr 
Bright,  a  majority  of  1  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  any  measure  introduced  into 
Parliament.  A  grapestone  is  enough 
to  choke  off  a  Ministry  ;  but  a  rate 
that  has  been  in  existence  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  or  a  tax  like  that  on 
paper,  which  has  long  been  one  of 
permanent  impost,  is  far  less  import- 
ant than  any  Ministry  ;  therefore 
something  less  than  a  grapestone  will 
suffice  to  insure  its  destruction. 
When  Mr  Bright  propounded  this 
argument  in  St  Martin's  Hall  the 
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other  day,  we  can  easily  imagine  him 
to  have  resorted  to  the  little  trick  of 
manner  with  which  he  usually  follows 
up  any  of  his  good  sayings — chuck- 
ing his  nose  with  the  back  of  his 
hand.    Mr  Bright  is  one  of  the  most 
natural  of  living  speakers.    He  has 
very  little  gesture.    In  his  left  hand 
he   holds   a  few   notes  j   his  right 
hand  he  stows  away  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.    But  whenever  he  raises  a 
laugh,  up  goes  that  inevitable  fore- 
finger to  his  nostrils,  the  object  of 
the  trick  being  to  conceal  the  smile 
that  disturbs  his  lip  as  he  perceives 
the  success  of  his  sally.  •    How  he 
must  have  laughed  at  his  audience, 
and  how  he  must  have  desired  to 
conceal  his  laughter,  as  he  advanced 
that  wonderful  argument  in  praise 
of  slender  majorities.    Alas  for  his 
facts  !    If  a  majority  of  9  means  vic- 
tory, it  is  a  victory  that  is  only  less 
disastrous  than  defeat.    A  majority 
of  9  in  favour  of  abolishing  Church- 
Rates,  and    repealing    the    Paper 
Duties,  is  tantamount  to  a  battle 
drawn,  and  a   battle  drawn   is  in 
these  cases  a  battle  lost.    The  Tory 
party  had  all  the  more  honour  in 
their  defence  of  Church-Rates,  inas- 
much as,  in  the  way  of  speaking,  that 
defence  devolved  almost  entirely  on 
the  Toiy  chiefs.    On  the  occasion  of 
the  adjourned  debate  which  ended 
in  the  division,  the  discussion  was 
left,  we  may  say,  exclusively  to  Mr 
Bright  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Messrs 
Whiteside  and  Disraeli  on  the  other. 
The  most  remarkable  display  of 
Conservative  feeling,  however,  was 
produced  by  the  discussions  on  the 
Reform  Bill.    And  here  a  very  strik- 
ing point  was  the  fact  that,  on  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  House,  mem- 
ber after  member  arose  to  express  his 
horror  of  the  Government  proposition. 
The  Member  for  Edinburgh  was  one 
of  the  foremost  in  expressing  frankly 
his  distrust  of  the  working  classes. 
Mr  Edwin  James,  professing  to  sup- 
port an  extension  of  the  franchise,  as 
any  one  who  expects  to  remain  mem- 
ber for  Marylebone  must,  nevertheless 
made  a  damaging  speech  against  the 
"  poor  little  Bill,   by  showing  that  it 
would  admit  a  great  many  more  of 
the  working  classes  to  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  than  entered  into 
Lord  John  Russell's  calculation.   Mr 
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Gregory,  from  his  place  immediately 
behind  Mr  Bright,  gave  some  of  his 
American  experiences  to  the  House, 
in  a  speech  that  was  full  of  point,  and 
warned  us  from  proceeding  on  that 
downward  course  which  leadsdirectly 
to  universal  suffrage  and  a  demo- 
cratic deluge.     Mr  Walter  on  the 
same  side  gave  expression  to  similar 
cautions  in  a  speech  that  told  with 
immense  effect,  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  he  devoted  to  the  re- 
proof pf  Mr  Bright    The  burly  de- 
magogue is  not  loved  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  he  knows  it.    He 
knows  also  that  he  is  at  any  time 
liable  to  a  cutting  answer,  which  he 
has  no  chance  of  receiving  in  more 
popular  assemblies,  and  the  fear  of 
such  a  reply  acts  like  a  biting  frost 
upon  his  oratory.    On  the  platform 
he  is  an  oratorical  Samson ;  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  is  Samson 
shorn  of  his  locks,  and  the  sport  of 
the  Philistines.    Let  us  hope  that  the 
metaphor  is  not  too  accurate,  and 
that   this   blind    Samson   will   not 
eventually  pull  the  House  about  our 
ears.   In  the  mean  time  he  is  the  butt 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has 
been  pleasantly  described  as  a  sort  of 
legislative  Aunt  Sally.     Everybody 
is  having  a  shy  at  Aunt  Sally.  When, 
some  time  ago,  Lord  Palmerston  re- 
ferred to  him  as  "the  reverend  gentle- 
man," there  was  a  certain  degree  of 
respect  implied  in  the  ludicrous  epi- 
thet. How  is  the  mighty  fallen,  when 
he  can  be  described  with  applause 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Aunt 
Sally  ?    It  is  said  that  the  castigation 
which  he  has  received  from  men  of 
every  party  has  affected  his  health  ; 
and  if  this  be  true,  Mr  Walter  has  a 
good  deal  to  answer  for,  since  the 
punishment  administered  by  him  was 
the  most  severe  which  the  member 
for  Birmingham  has  yet  received. 
What  made  it  all  the  more  severe 
was  its   moderation.      Mr  Walter 
stated  his  facts,  and  left  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  inferred.    It  was  a  capi- 
tal illustration  of  the  old  saying,  that 
the  half  is  greater  than  the  whole, 
and  it  was  a  startling  contrast  to  Mr 
Bright's  style  of  attack.    Mr  Bright 
always  overdoes  an  argument :  he  has 
false  facts  ;  he  stretches  them  to  the 
most  sweeping  conclusions ;  and  as 
if  these  conclusions  were  not  broad 
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enough,  he  ekes  them  out  with  fierce 
vituperation.  The  result  is  that  no 
one  attends  to  what  he  says,  and  his 
explosions  are  for  the  most  part  as 
harmless  as  the  explosions  of  a  rocket 
in  the  sky. 

The  finest  speech  of  the  Reform 
Bill  debate  was  assuredly  that  of  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton ;  and  indeed  for  high 
oratory  he  stands  first  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Other  men  may  equal 
and  surpass  him  in  the  ordinary  con- 
flict of  debate,  but  for  pure  eloquence 
as  distinguished  from  debate,  Sir 
Edward  is  the  only  representative 
left  of  the  old  demigods — the  Can- 
nings and  the  Shiels.  Nothing  can 
be  more  brilliant  than  his  orations, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  rapidly 
crowds  to  hear  him.  At  first  the 
listener  is  rather  tantalised.  He 
catches  a  word  here  and  a  clause 
there,  gets  the  glimpse  of  some  bril- 
liant saying,  but  loses  half  the  sen- 
tence. Owing,  we  believe,  to  a  slight 
deafness,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  appears  to 
be  uncertain  in  regulating  the  pitch 
of  his  voice.  When  he  speaks  low, 
every  word  is  distinctly  heard  ;  but 
as  the  sentence  rolls  on,  and  the  voice 
rises  with  it,  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
following  him  which  at  first  com- 
pletely baffles  the  auditor.  One  has 
some  idea  of  how  great  is  the  orator's 
power,  when  in  spite  of  such  a  defect 
he  can  enchain  an  audience  for  hours, 
can  produce  an  enthusiasm  which 
few  may  equal,  and  is  accepted  as, 
in  the  loftier  sense  of  the  word,  the 
first  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— the  man  who  most  of  all  deserves 
a  niche  in  the  splendid  poem  of  "  St 
Stephen's."  The  speech  in  which  we 
are  at  present  most  interested  was 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  and  very 
pleasantly  combined  amusing  de- 
scriptions of  popular  habits,  with 
philosophical  arguments  and  states- 
manlike warning.  It  was  not  a  party 
speech ;  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  has  not  the 
temper  of  a  partisan.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  full  of  courteous  appre- 
ciation of  opponents ;  it  expressed 
affectionate  admiration  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone, and  it  gave  hearty  praise  to 
Lord  John.  In  point  of  fact,  a  party 
speech  is  generally  a  mistake.  It  is 
accepted  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  no 
more.  The  man  who  combines  a 
firm  assertion  of  his  own  opinions 


with  a  generous  consideration  for  his 
opponents  will  always  be  the  most 
formidable  of  speakers ;  and  the  op- 
position which  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  felt 
it  necessary  to  give  to  measures,  with 
the  authors  of  which  he  confessed  the 
warmest  sympathy,  carried  in  conse- 
quence not  a  little  weight,  indepen- 
dently of  the  eloquence  with  which 
that  opposition  was  enforced.  The 
House  applauded  to  the  echo ;  the 
sentences  were  drowned  in  cheers ; 
and  when  the  orator  sat  down  there 
was  such  prolonged  cheering  as  we 
have  seldom  witnessed.  No  persons 
understand  how  to  cheer  like  the 
country  gentlemen.  A  cheer  in  the 
House  of  Commons  means  the  rapid 
pronunciation  of  "  Hear "  so  pecu- 
liarly that  the  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  latter  part  of  the  word,  and  the 
sound,  as  it  is  thickened  by  the 
multiplication  of  voices,  very  nearly 
resembles  "Yah,  yah,  yah,  yah,  yah." 
A  deafening  shout  of  "  Yah,  yah,  yah ! " 
is  raised  as  a  song  of  triumph  over 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  ;  and 
when  it  begins  to  subside  again,  the 
country  gentlemen  burst  forth  in  full 
cry,  "  Yah,  yah,  yah  ! "  Etymologi- 
cally,  indeed,  the  "  Yah,  yah  "  of  the 
present  day  is  identical  with  the  "Yea, 
yea"  of  olden  times,  and  with  the  "  0 
yes,  0  yes  "  which  may  still  be  heard 
in  courts  of  justice.  Only  the  mo- 
dern cry  has  a  singularly  pugnacious, 
insulting  sound,  and  when  "  Yah, 
yah "  comes  in  full  chorus  from  the 
throats  of  innumerable  men,  whose 
business  it  is  to  cultivate  their  lungs, 
great  is  the  excitement  and  the  noise. 
The  shout  that  was  raised  in  hon- 
nour  of  Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton  was 
as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  it 
was  a  shout  in  which  a  large  section 
of  the  ministerialists  heartily  joined. 
The  amount  of  Conservative  feel- 
ing which  has  been  drawn  forth  by 
"poor  little  Bill"  has  beeu  so  great 
that  Mr  Disraeli  has  been  accused  of 
pusillanimity  and  bad  management 
in  not  having  ventured  to  oppose  the 
measure  by  a  counter-motion.  With 
a  section  of  politicians  everything 
that  Mr  Disraeli  does  is  wrong.  He 
is  of  Hebrew  extraction,  therefore 
he  cannot  be  an  Englishman.  He 
has  written  novels,  therefore  he  can- 
not be  a  statesman.  He  is  not  a 
man  of  wealth,  therefore  he  must  be 
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an  adventurer.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  names  Conservative  and 
Liberal  do  not,  if  rightly  understood, 
express  a  real  Opposition  ;  that  we 
should  fall  back  upon  the  old  names 
of  Whig  and  Tory;  and  that  the 
Tories  ought,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  to  oe  liberal  in  their  views  : 
therefore  he  has  no  principle.  He 
did  his  vanities  and  follies  as  a 
young  man;  therefore  there  is 
nothing  but  vanity  in  him  still. 
He  delivered  a  series  of  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons  which,  for 
at  least  the  quality  of  polished  and 
successful  sarcasm,  have  been  un- 
rivalled in  the  present  century ; 
therefore  he  must  have  a  cynical  en- 
venomed nature.  Now  we  are  very  far 
from  settingup  Mr  Disraeli  as  a  per- 
fect man.  We  do  not  disguise  from 
ourselves  that  he  has  his  faults. 
Where,  indeed,  are  we  to  look  for 
the  perfect  statesman  ?  But  in  the 
interest  of  common-sense  and  fair- 
play  we  must  protest  against  the 
sort  of  criticism  which  has  been 
poured  upon  him  for  some  time  past. 
It  is  the  malignant  yell  of  a  faction. 
Directly  or  indirectly,  it  can  be  traced 
to  Peelite  jealousy.  And  to  the 
gentry  who  are  so  lavish  in  their 
vituperation — who  see  in  him  nothing 
but  a  bundle  of  evil  and  contempt- 
ible attributes — who  describe  every 
act  of  his  life  as  an  outrage  against 
English  ideas  of  truth,  honour,  and 
justice — we  would  suggest  a  single 
remark.  Are  they  not  aware  that 
such  injustice  defeats  itself?  that  the 
man  who  receives  excessive  condem- 
nation is  certain  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  a  reaction,  and  to  be  rewarded  in 
due  time  by  an  excess  of  praise? 
The  man  whom  they  paint — a  wretch 
without  principle,  without  feeling, 
without  a  single  good  quality — if  he 
is  not  an  absolute  impossibility,  is 
certainly  an  impossibility  at  the 
head  of  the  proudest  party  in  the 
State.  All  the  abuse  which  has 
been  directed  against  Mr  Disraeli 
has  not  succeeded  in  displacing  him 
from  the  leadership  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry 
whether  the  man  who  occupies  such 
a  position  may  not  possess,  at  least, 
a  few  estimable  traits,  whether  in 
intellect  he  is  not  something  more 
than  an  intriguer,  and  whether  in 


aspiration  he  is  not  something  better 
than  a  place-hunter. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  by  not 
opposing  the  second  reading  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  Mr  Disraeli  took  the 
most  effectual  means  of  securing 
for  it  universal  ridicule.  Such  is 
party  feeling,  that  if  he  had  opposed 
it,  ministerialists  would  have  been 
up  in  arms  for  its  defence.  Nay, 
how  could  the  Tory  party  oppose  it 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
factious  motives?  Having  last  year 
produced  a  Reform  Bill,  which  is 
now  pronounced  on  all  hands  to  be 
infinitely  preferable  .to  the  odious 
progeny  of  Lord  John,  the  second 
reading  of  the  measure  was  opposed 
on  grounds  which  might  have  been 
urged  with  propriety  when  the  Bill 
had  gone  into  committee,  but  were 
universally  scouted  by  the  Tory  party 
as  insufficient  and  merely  factious 
when  urged  in  opposition  to  the  less 
advanced  stage  of  the  Bill.  Their 
own  arguments  would  have  been 
turned  against  them,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion,  that  if  it  was  factious  to 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  Mr 
Disraeli's  Bill,  it  was  equally  fac- 
tious to  oppose  the  second  reading 
of  Lord  John's.  Then  we  are  told 
that  the  real  fault  of  Mr  Disraeli 
dates  further  back — that  he  ought 
never  to  have  introduced  a  Reform 
Bill.  But  how  could  he  have  helped 
himself?  Whig  and  Radical  were  on 
the  watch, and  if  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment had  declined  to  introduce  a  Re- 
form Bill,  there  would  instantly  have 
been  proposed  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence. The  Opposition  had  really 
no  case  against  the  Tory  Government, 
in  refusing  to  read  their  Reform  Bill 
a  second  time.  How  much  stronger 
their  position  would  have  been  if  Mr 
Disraeli  had  risen  before  his  big  box, 
and  had  announced  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  propose  a  further 
extension  of  the  franchise  !  To  say 
that  the  Tories  ought  never  to  have 
proposed  a  Reform  Bill,  is  to  say 
simply  that  the  Tories  ought  never 
to  have  taken  office.  The  success  in 
the  present  session  of  the  Tory  tac- 
tics with  regard  to  reform  has  been 
such,  that  while  at  first  the  great 
Cotton  party  sneered  at  the  leader  of 
Opposition  for  his  timidity,  they  now 
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find  out  that  he  is  a  master 
"Machiavellian  policy"  and  "ma- 
lignant subtlety,"  and  that  the  con- 
tempt which  has  been  poured  upon 
the  Bill  is  entirely  owing  to  the  ingen- 
uity of  a  perfect  fiend- — a  Mephis- 
topheles  in  the  senate.  The  Bill  is 
doomed.  If  it  ever  goes  into  com- 
mittee, we  believe  that  it  will  not 
come  out  again,  and  that  the  rick- 
ety little  thing  will  never  find  its 
way  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  strength  of  Conservative  feel- 
ing displayed  in  the  votes  and  debates 
to  which  we  have  referred,  was  not 
likely  to  wane,  as  time  began  to  show 
the  blundering  of  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  been  guilty  in  his  Budget. 
Mr  Disraeli  had  once  and  again  fol- 
lowed up  his  memorable  speech  on 
the  Budget  by  attacking,  as  they 
came  before  the  House,  the  de- 
tails of  which  it  was  composed, 
and  by  exhibiting  all  the  weak 
points  of  a  minister  "  transcendent" 
in  oratory  and  transcendental  in  fin- 
ance. He  showed  the  enviable  good 
fortune  of  Mr  Gladstone,  who  had 
enjoyed  for  seven  years  the  false 
celebrity  of  that  famous  budget  of 
1853,  which  made  so  many  brilliant 
promises  that  have  all  been  falsified. 
He  pointed  out  how  frequently  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  makes 
use  of  his  eloquence  to  gild  a  fallacy, 
to  distort  a  fact,  and  to  persuade  the 
House  of  Commons  in  spite  of  itself. 
He  turned  into  ridicule  the  lofty  as- 
sumptions and  the  tyrannical  style 
of  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  above 
rebuke.  It  fared  with  Mr  Gladstone 
as  it  has  fared  with  every  one  who 
has  provoked  the  criticism  of  Mr 
Disraeli.  Mr  Disraeli  discredited 
the  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as 
the  Tory  chief;  he  discredited  Sir 
Charles  Wood  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ;  he  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
crediting Mr  Gladstone.  This  was 
very  evident  when  the  Bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Paper  Duties  came  to 
the  third  reading.  It  then  appeared 
that  the  only  thing  which  prevented 
even  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry 
from  throwing  out  the  Bill  and  de- 
nouncing Mr  Gladstone's  finance  as 
charlatanry,  was  the  fear  that  an  ad- 
verse vote  might  upset  the  Ministry. 
It  is  no  secret  that  a  considerable 
party  in  the  Cabinet  have  been  greatly 
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dissatisfied  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  his  whims  — 
whims  to  which  the  Cabinet  were 
obliged  to  consent  under  peril  of  dis- 
solution. But  Mr  Gladstone's  dreams 
were  becoming  too  serious,  when,  in 
addition  to  leaving  a  deficit  of  not 
less  than  a  dozen  millions  to  be  pro- 
vided for  next  year,  it  appeared  from 
the  prospects  both  of  diminished  re- 
venue and  increased  expenditure, 
that  we  are  likely  to  face  a  deficit  in 
the  current  year ;  and  such  men  as 
Edward  Ellice  on  the  side  of  the 
Whigs  gave  their  adhesion  to  the 
protest,  which  Sir  Francis  Baring  on 
the  same  side  did  not  hesitate  to  urge 
when  the  Budget,  as  a  whole,  was 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
independent  Whigs  of  high  standing 
thus  felt  that  they  could  not  con- 
scientiously support  Mr  Gladstone's 
transcendental  finance,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  Tories  who  had  no  party 
scruples  to  deter  them  were  strong 
in  their  opposition.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  proposed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  uncertain 
state  of  our  finances,  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  part  with  the  Paper  Duties. 
He  is  a  most  able  man,  and  never 
rises  unless  he  has  something  of 
importance  to  say.  Could  he  mo- 
dulate his  voice  a  little  more,  in- 
stead of  saying  everything  in  the 
same  tone,  he  would  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  speakers  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  his 
speech,  delivered  on  the  8th  of  May, 
will  see  that  it  was  a  most  convinc- 
ing one,  and  that  it  was  not  fairly 
answered  by  any  of  the  subsequent 
speakers.  It  was,  indeed,  unanswei- 
able.  He  made  it  clear  as  day,  that 
the  Government  had  prepared  a  de- 
ficit for  the  current  year.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  nothing  to  reply,  and, 
unfortunately,  they  had  no  one  to 
make  their  nothing  look  like  some- 
thing. They  were  aim  ost  all  out  dining, 
and  their  defence  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  Mr  Milner  Gibson,  who  can  make  a 
tolerable  speech  when  he  is  prepared, 
but  who  makes  one  of  the  sorriest 
off-hand  debaters.  His  speech  was 
a  dead  failure.  He  never  once  came 
near  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  argu- 
ment. He  shunned  the  encounter; 
and  his  reply  was  so  lamentably  be- 
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side  the  question,  that  it  amounted 
to  a  confession  of  inability,  and  did 
more  harm  than  good.  About  the 
time  of  his  sitting  down,  the  diners- 
out,  with  their  white  neckcloths, 
began  to  drop  in,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  we  were  to  have  a  sharp 
tug  of  war.  Mr  Ellice  rose  to  say, 
that  much  as  he  disapproved  of  the 
Paper  Duties  in  themselves,  yet  he 
could  not  vote  for  their  repeal  in  the 
present  financial  condition  of  the 
country.  In  a  few  pithy  sentences 
he  condensed  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's 
argument  into  a  clincher  against  the 
Government.  Mr  Gladstone  was  one 
of  those  who  had,  greatly  daring, 
dined,  and  he  rose  to  reply.  It  was 
one  of  his  usual  speeches,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  envelop  the  facts  in 
a  cloud  of  words ;  and  by  his  solemn 
manner  to  convince  the  House  that 
a  man  so  good,  so  earnest,  so  con- 
scientious, could  not  deceive  it  — 
could  not  lead  it  astray — ought  to 
receive  its  confidence.  A  number  of 
his  followers  are  deluded  by  the  idea 
that  a  man  of  fine  feeling  must 
be  a  great  statesman,  and  that 
good  intentions  will  balance  the 
national  accounts  —  perhaps  pay 
the  National  Debt,  which,  by  the 
way,  Mr  Gladstone  proposed  to  do 
in  his  Budget  of  1853.  It  is  one  of 
those  fallacies  which  have  wonder- 
fully helped  Mr  Gladstone's  oratory, 
and  have  given  him  a  spurious  in- 
fluence in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Everybody  knows  what,  according 
to  the  description  of  Sterne,  Oba- 
diah's  bull  did  with  such  infinite 
gravity  that  he  never  lost  his  reputa- 
tion in  spite  of  innumerable  failures. 
Mr  Gladstone  has  in  this  respect  a 
resemblance  to  that  celebrated  bull. 
He  advances  his  sophisms  with  such 
solemnity  that  people  fancy  there 
must  be  something  in  them.  Is  it 
possible  for  a  man  who  appears  to 
be  so  much  in  earnest  to  say  any- 
thing that  can  give  one  a  false  im- 
pression, or  is  nearly  allied  to  utter 
nonsense  ?  He  made  an  effort  of  this 
kind  to  save  his  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Paper  Duties,  the  chief  point  of 
his  argument  being  that  it  was  un- 
precedented for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  resist  on  the  third  reading  a 
money  bill,  which,  after  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 


it  had  accepted  on  the  second  read- 
ing. It  was  a  reply  that  could  not 
hold  water,  and  was  as  fallacious  as 
the  assertions  of  the  penny  papers, 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  throw  out  a  money 
bill  sent  up  to  it  by  the  lower  House. 
Mr  Baring  disposed  of  the  Chancel- 
lor's subtleties  in  a  few  words,  and 
then  Mr  Disraeli  rose  to  finish  the 
debate.  It  was  a  most  telling  speech, 
the  most  eloquent  delivered  in  the 

Sesent  session  by  the  Tory  leader, 
e  showed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  facts  were  undisputed  and  unde- 
niable, that  in  consequence  of  uncer- 
tainties which  must  enter  into  the 
calculation  of  every  budget,  and 
which  were  developed  into  painful 
realities  sooner  than  usual  in  a  bud- 
get framed  so  ambitiously  and  specu- 
latively  as  that  of  Mr  Gladstone,  we 
had  a  deficit  staring  us  in  the  face  ; 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  attack  Mr 
Gladstone  generally  as  a  financier,  as 
an  orator,  and  as  a  despot  in  the 
House.  He  exposed  the  absurdity 
of  his  great  rival's  pretensions,  and 
gave  one  of  those  philippics  for 
which  he  earned  his  earliest  celebrity. 
Glancing  at  the  state  of  Europe,  he 
asked,  is  this  a  time  when  the  country 
can  afford  to  trust  a  finance  minister 
who  indulged  so  palpably  in  clap- 
trap, and  whose  schemes  had  all 
ended  in  failure  ?  The  cheering  was 
prodigious.  The  squires  at  the  ora- 
tor's oack  were  wild  with  excite- 
ment. With  not  a  little  confi- 
dence they  went  into  the  division 
lobby.  In  a  house  of  429,  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by 
a  small  majority  of  9.  It  is  quite 
certain  that,  but  for  the  fear  of  dis- 
possessing the  Government,  the  ma- 
jority could  have  been  the  other  way ; 
and  as  it  was,  a  sufficient  indication 
was  given  of  the  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  suggest  to  the  Peers 
what  they  ought  to  do.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  a  certain  deficit ; 
but  it  was  also  necessary  to  protest 
against  Mr  Gladstone's  principles  of 
finance,  and  to  give  a  salutary  check 
to  that  Cotton  party  which  threatens 
to  render  England,  in  the  world's  eye, 
as  cheap  as  are  all  the  productions 
of  Manchester. 

The  Lords  did  their  duty,  and  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  two  to 
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one  out  of  nearly  three  hundred  votes 
threw  out  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Paper  Duties,  and  asserted  in  no 
mincing  fashion  the  privileges  of  the 
Peerage.  Everybody  expected  that 
the  Government  would  receive  a  de- 
cisive check  on  the  subject  of  their 
finance  from  the  Upper  House,  but 
certainly  no  one  could  anticipate  that 
they  would  find  themselves  in  such  a 
miserable  minority.  When  it  was 
first  announced,  indeed,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  was  likely  to  oppose 
the  abolition  of  the  Paper  Duties,  great 
was  the  fluttering  among  the  penny 
demagogues,  and  so  firmly  did  they 
imagine  that  what  was  all-important 
to  the  proprietors  of  a  few  straw- 
paper  journals  was  all-important  to 
the  people  of  England,  that  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  get  up  an  agita- 
tion sufficient  to  intimidate  Lord 
Derby  and  the  whole  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. A  very  large  meeting  was  held 
in  St  Martin's  Hall.  Large  meetings 
can  be  held  anywhere  if  a  great  gun 
is  in  position  on  the  platform,  and 
promises  to  go  off  with  a  mighty  de- 
tonation. It  is  well  known  that  on 
a  platform  Mr  Bright  is  the  greatest 
of  all  guns.  Where  there  is  nobody  to 
contradict  him,  who  can  speak  more 
loudly  than  he  1  In  any  large  city 
there  are  thousands  who  would  be 
glad  to  hear  the  successful  orator, 
even  though  they  have  not  one  spark 
of  sympathy  with  his  peculiar  ideas. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  London, 
where  he  does  not  often  speak  to  po- 
pular audiences,  he  should  collect  a 
great  crowd.  It  was  equally  natural 
that  the  penny  papers  should  repre 
sent  that  crowd  as  a  demonstration 
against  the  iniquity  which  the  House 
of  Lords  was  about  to  perpetrate. 
Numberless  were  the  speeches  and  ar- 
ticles and  threats  thrown  out  by  a 
small  but  energetic  band  who  saw  the 
prize  slipping  from  their  grasp.  The 
abolition  of  the  Paper  Duties  is  their 
life — it  is  all  the  world  to  them. 
They  were  frantic  ;  and  not  content 
to  agitate  for  the  repeal,  they  turned 
their  agitation  into  an  insult  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  effect  of  that 
insult  is  pretty  evident  in  the  vote 
to  which  we  have  just  referred.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle  commenced  his  speech 
by  saying  that  the  question  of  privi- 
lege was  so  dangerous,  that  to  his 


certain  knowledge  many  noble  peers 
who  were  opposed  to  the  financial 
measures  of  Mr  Gladstone,  and  would 
have  voted  against  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  meant,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  give  their  suf- 
frage to  the  Government.  The  direct 
converse  of  this  might  have  been 
stated  in  still  stronger  terms  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House.  Many 
peers  who  would  have  been  neutral, 
and  would  have  abstained  from  any 
vote  likely  to  embarrass  the  Cabinet, 
felt  constrained  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  assert  its 
rights  once  for  all.  The  attempt  at 
intimidation,  therefore,  instead  of 
accomplishing  what  was  intended, 
accomplished  the  very  opposite,  and 
combined  such  a  majority  against 
the  Government  as  will  carry  im- 
mense weight  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  be  accepted  as  a  significant 
censure  of  Mr  Gladstone's  gambling 
and  revolutionary  finance. 

The  debate  raised  great  expecta- 
tions in  the  metropolis,  and  it  was 
currently  stated  that  not  since  the 
discussion  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  was 
there  so  much  excitement  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  We  should  rather 
say  about  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
our  hereditary  legislators  take  every- 
thing quietly,  and  they  did  not  ap- 
pear in  great  force  until  they  had 
done  proper  justice  to  the  dinner- 
table.  But  all  about  the  House — in 
the  galleries,  in  the  passages,  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  and  in  those 
wonderful  niches  and  corners,  includ- 
ing the  royal  box,  where  people  are 
stowed  away  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how — there  were  immense  crowds 
in  a  state  of  pleasant  excitement. 
Ladies  were  rustling  to  their  places, 
thanking  their  cavaliers,  compressing 
their  crinoline  into  the  narrowest 
compass,  and  then  taking  aim  at 
everybody  with  their  opera-glasses. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  dashing  in  wildly  wherever  there 
was  a  chance  of  finding  rest  for  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  Sharp  at  five  o'clock 
there  was  a  rush  into  the  strangers' 
gallery  as  into  the  pit  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  for  the  front  seats,  and  there 
was  a  wild  clatter  of  questions  and 
answers,  all  referring  to  who  is  who. 
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From  the  reporters'  gallery,  imme- 
diately below,  the  men  looked  down 
with  a  more  jaded  sensation  at  a 
scene  that  was  not  entirely  new  to 
them,  and  that  was  likely  to  afford 
them  more  labour  than  pleasure.  To 
complete  the  picture,  one  saw  flitting 
to  and  fro — out  and  in  ubiquitous 
through  doors  and  passages,  the 
Mother  Carey's  chickens  of  the  brew- 
ing storm— members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  are  interested  in 
penny  papers.  These  unquiet  spirits 
were  rushing  about  with  great  bun- 
dles of  most  formidable  documents 
in  their  hands,  trying  to  catch  some 
noble  lord,  and  to  buckle  him  to  his 
work.  As  the  debate  proceeded, 
Mr  Disraeli  or  Mr  Whiteside  would 
drop  in  to  see  how  all  was  going, 
would  take  a  quiet  survey  of  the 
House,  and  then  depart  to  other 
duties. 

The  debate,  unfortunately  forthose 
who  assembled  in  such  numbers, was 
not  an  interesting  one.  The  issues 
at  stake  were  tremendous  ;  but  the 
discussions  which  these  issues  raised, 
turned  on  questions  of  precedent  and 
of  statistics  which  were  not  adapted 
for  oratorical  display.  In  addition  to 
which,  when  the  arguments  are  all 
on  one  side,  when  there  is  nothing 
to  combat,  and  when  speaker  after 
speaker  has  simply  to  reiterate  what 
has  been  already  said,  a  debate  is 
apt  to  become  tedious.  On  the  Gov- 
ernment side  there  were  five  speak- 
ers, Lords  Granville,  Dufferin,  Clan- 
ricarde,  Cranworth,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyle ;  but  they  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  say.  Lord  Granville  de- 
clared that  the  Paper  Duty  was  a 
very  bad  tax,  that  the  Government 
could  not  have  foreseen  the  Chinese 
war,  and  that  very  often,  when  a 
balance-sheet  appears  to  be  deficient 
in  the  middle  of  the  financial  year, 
it  is  found  to  yield  a  surplus  at  the 
end.  Lord  Dufferin,  who,  in  de- 
fence of  a  hopeless  cause,  spoke 
with  a  command  of  language  and 
of  illustration  worthy  of  his  liter- 
ary reputation,  stated  that,  in  pre- 
suming to  differ  with  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
he  was  David  going  out  against  Go- 
liath— with  this  difference,  however, 
that  he  had  no  divine  mission.  Lord 
Clanricarde  declared  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  state  of  our  finances  en- 
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couraging  (thus  admitting  the  whole 
case  against  the  Government),  but 
that  nevertheless  he  would  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Paper  Duties,  because 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  led  a  good  many  people 
into  commercial  engagements  which 
it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient 
for  them  to  keep.  Lord  Cran- 
worth admitted  that  the  course 
which  the  House  of  Peers  proposed 
to  take  might  be  constitutional,  but 
still  argued  that  it  was  so  thinly 
separated  from  what  seemed  to  be 
unconstitutional,  that  to  many  minds 
thedifference  would  be  unintelligible. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  maintained  that 
the  Government  had  very  good  in- 
tentions ;  and  that  if  the  effect  of 
their  finance  was  revolutionary,  they 
did  not  mean  it  to  be  so.  Turning  to 
the  constitutional  question,  he  made 
that  wonderful  statement,  with  re- 
gard to  money  bills  and  supply  bills, 
in  which  he  cut  his  own  throat  as 
neatly  as  ever  speaker  did.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  precedents  adduced  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  that  they  all  re- 
ferred to  money  bills,  and  not  to  sup- 
ply bills.  It  is  amazing  what  argu- 
ments some  people  will  put  forward 
when  they  have  nothing  to  say.  A 
hungry  man  has  been  known  to  eat 
his  own  fingers;  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  was  in  a  state  of  the  most 
abject  want  when  he  was  reduced  to 
such  a  reply.  The  facts  are,  first,  that 
Lord  Lyndhurst  had  really  quoted 
a  precedent  relating  to  a  supply  bill ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  Bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Paper  Duties  is  not  a 
supply  bill.  The  Dnke  admitted  that 
the  arguments  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 
might  have  some  validity  as  refer- 
ring to  money  bills,  but  that  they  had 
none  as  referring  to  supply.  Lord 
Derby,  in  the  gentlest  way,  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  this  bill  referred  not 
to  supply,  but  was  a  money  bill  of  the 
ordinary  class. 

The  speaking  on  the  side  of  Op- 
position was  much  better  and  more 
convincing.  Here,  also,  the  speakers 
were  five — Lords  Lyndhurst,  Mont- 
eagle,  Chelmsford,  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, and  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  speech  was  the  wonder- 
ful effort  of  an  old  man,  who  had 
that  day  completed  his  eighty-eighth 
year ;  but  apart  from  this  source 
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of  interest,  it  was  a  perfectly  clear 
and  unanswerable  statement  of  the 
rights  appertaining  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  spoke  for  fifty  minutes, 
in  a  clear  voice,  that  was  distinctly 
heard  in  a  house  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  beauties,  does  not  possess  the 
first  of  all  requisites,  that  of  being 
well  adapted  for  sound.  And  then 
it  devolved  on  Lord  Monteagle  to 
make  his  motion,  that  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Paper  Duties  be  postponed  to  that 
day  six  months.  The  noble  lord  is 
not  a  brilliant  speaker ;  and  as  he 
rose,  at  about  a  quarter  to  eight,  he 
had  to  contend  for  an  audience  with 
the  counter-claims  of  dinner  and  tea. 
The  bishops  and  the  ladies  went  off 
to  indulge  in  tea,  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  male  sex  were  intent 
on  more  substantial  fare.  Lord 
Monteagle  got  on  slowly  enough 
with  a  cold  and  thin  audience.  Ap- 
parently, also,  his  speech  acted  with 
soporific  effect  on  the  reporters,  for 
they  have  condensed  and , toned  it 
down.  Whig  as  he  is,  he  said  some 
wonderfully  kind  things  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  their  financial  mea- 
sure, which  would  have  appeared 
very  pretty  in  print.  For  example, 
in  referring  to  the  new  sources 
of  revenue  out  of  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  contrived 
to  juggle  a  surplus  —  such  as  the 
Spanish  debt  and  the  malt  and  hop 
credits — he  stated  that  this  "  revenue 
was  raised  on  a  rotten  foundation, 
discreditable  to  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned." He  also  described  the  na- 
tional balance-sheet  prepared  by  Mr 
Gladstone  as  "worthy  of  an  insol- 
vent passing  through  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,  and  wishing  to  appear  richer 
than  he  really  is."  Lord  Monteagle's 
office,  that  of  Comptroller  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, has  been  described  in  the 
leading  journal  as  the  pivot  of  the 
constitution.  A  pivot  is  generally  a 
very  hard  and  impenetrable  sub- 
stance— sometimes  a  precious  jewel. 
It  might  be  scarcely  wise  in  us  to 
represent  Lord  Monteagle  as  a  bril- 
liant and  precious  gem  of  the  British 
constitution,  but  we  are  at  liberty  to 
speak  of  him  and  his  speech  as  made 
of  hard  and  impenetrable  stuff.  If 
his  matter  was  dull,  it  was  incontest- 
able ;  if  his  statement  was  prosy,  it 


was  nevertheless  irresistible.  And 
no  speaker  that  followed  so  much  as 
attempted  to  show  how  we  could 
possibly  avoid  a  deficit  either  in  the 
current  or  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  speech  of  the  evening  was  Lord 
Derby's,  and  the  criticism  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  .finance  came  with  more 
force  from  him  than  from  either  Lord 
Monteagle  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
from  Mr  Disraeli  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  People  distrust  the  cri- 
ticisms of  rival  financiers.  When  Sir 
Francis  Baring  chose  to  condemn  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  pro- 
positions, he  was  reminded  some- 
what insolently  by  Mr  Bright  that 
his  own  budgets  were  not  particu- 
larly happy,  and  that  the  Whigs  had 
never  produced  a  financier.  There 
is  a  distrust  of  figures,  and  we  all 
'know  that,  by  a  skilful  shuffling  of 
statistics,  an  adroit  arithmetician 
can  prove  anything  he  pleases,  to 
the  bewilderment  of  an  audience 
that  forgets  the  first  row  of  figures 
long  before  the  speaker  comes  to  the 
enunciation  of  the  second.  We  at 
once  trust  and  distrust  the  statistics 
of  the  professed  financier.  But  Lord 
Derby,  so  far  from  being  a  professed 
financier,  was  twitted  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville  for  his  dislike  of  arithmetic. 
There  were  also  private  whispers 
among  those  who  wished  the  Tory 
chief  no  good,  that  he  always  failed 
in  marshalling  figures,  and  that  his 
speech,  when  it  came  to  the. sta- 
tistical part,  would  be  a  perfect 
jumble  of  impossible  and  contra- 
dictory entries.  Unluckily  for  the 
prophets  of  ill,  the  speech  was  as 
clear  as  crystal,  and  Lord  Derby 
proved  that  he  could,  when  he  chose 
to  take  the  trouble,  make  a  financial 
statement  unsurpassable  in  lucidity 
and  accuracy.  But  the  speech  was 
more  than  lucid — it  was  a  terrible 
exposure.  Even  Lord  Derby's  ene- 
mies will  allow  that  there  is  nobody 
in  Parliament  who  can  equal  him  in 
critical  acumen.  He  is  the  most 
masterly  critic  that  we  have  ;  and 
when  he  comes  to  expose  all  the 
weak  points  of  a  Minister  or  a  mea- 
sure, nothing  can  stand  before  his 
ruthless  analysis.  Mr  Gladstone's 
finance  was  exposed  on  the  night  of 
the  21st  of  May  last  to  a  trial  of  this 
sort,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  as 
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Lord  Derby  weighed  it  in  his  bal- 
ance, there  was  written  in  many  an 
eye  throughout  the  House  the  Mene, 
Mene  of  the  Chancellor's  fame.  He 
took  Mr  Gladstone's  own  figures.  He 
did  not  dispute  the  calculations  on 
which  they  were  based.  Accepting 
the  premises,  he  showed  the  mighty 
gulf  of  a  deficit,  on  the  brink  of  which, 
according  to  the  Chancellor's  own 
showing,  we  are  now  standing.  One 
part  ot  this  exposition  was  espe- 
cially effective  —  namely,  that  in 
which  he  wound  up  what  he  had 
to  say  of  the  deficit,  by  denounc- 
ing the  schemes  of  a  man  who  at- 
tempted to  get  the  country  out  of 
a  financial  embarrassment  by  throw- 
ing "  double  or  quits."  A  period  of 
financial  difficulty,  says  Mr  Glad- 
stone, is  the  period  for  the  country 
to  make  experiments  which  may  re- 
trieve all  deficiencies.  If  the  experi- 
ments succeed,  so  much  the  better ; 
if  they  fail,  we  shall  not  be  much 
worse  off  than  before.  "  My  lords," 
said  Lord  Derby,  "  I  say  that  is  not 
the  policy  of  a  statesman — it  is  the 
policy  of  a  desperate  and  improvi- 
dent gambler."  There  was  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  wonderfully  prosperous 
budgets  in  a  period  of  great  national 
suffering,  was  named  by  William 
Cobbett,  Mr  Prosperity  Robinson. 
Mr  Gladstone  is  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  that  gentleman,  and  it  will 
not  be  soon  forgotten  that  he  was 
described  by  Lord  Derby  as  a  despe- 
rate and  improvident  gambler.  No 
description  could  be  more  true,  and 
the  name  will  stick. 

The  most  important  part  of  Lord 
Derby's  speech,  however,  was  not 
that  which  exposed  the  improvi- 
dence and  gambling  of  which  Mr 
Gladstone  had  been  guilty.  The 
failure  of  all  the  financial  measures 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  desperate  character  of  his 
Budget,  had  been  fully  exhibited 
by  Mr  Disraeli,  and  Mr  Disraeli's 
criticism  had  been  followed  by  the 
attacks  of  many  more  who  were 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  charla- 
tanry in  finance.  Lord  Derby  had 
another  and  perhaps  a  more  import- 
ant task  to  fulfil.  He  not  merely 
put  the  Budget  in  the  fire — he  put 
Mr  Gladstone  himself  into  the  same 
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furnace.  He  showed  Mr  Gladstone's 
contradictions.  He  set  speech  against 
speech,  proposal  against  proposal, 
and  showed  Mr  Gladstone  contra- 
dicting himself  in  the  most  barefaced 
way  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose. 
Everybody  knows  how  very  solemn, 
how  very  earnest  Mr  Gladstone  can 
be ;  how  greatly  his  influence  with 
the  House  of  Commons  depends  on 
the  belief  that  here  is  a  man  raised 
by  moral  feeling  high  above  all  party 
considerations,  to  whom  honour  is 
above  all  price,  to  whom  truth  and 
candour  are  infinitely  more  than  any 
personal  gratification.  Other  men 
are  but  mortals — they  have  personal 
ambition  and  party  feeling  to  gratify, 
and  well  may  he  lecture  them,  as  he 
does,  for  not  being  as  he  is — above 
suspicion.  If,  as  Mr  Disraeli  says,  Mr 
Gladstone  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  the  bottle  conjuror  in  having 
enjoyed  an  enviable  celebrity  of  seven 
years,  on  the  faith  of  promises  which 
he  was  unable  to  perform,  he  has  en- 
joyed a  much  longer  period  of  influ- 
ence in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
strength  of  certain  scruples  of  con- 
science which  he  was  supposed  to 
possess.  He  was  such  a  good  man, 
with  such  a  wonderfully  tender  con- 
science about  little  things,  that  every- 
body imagined  he  must  be  equally 
tender  on  great  occasions,  and  a  most 
safe  guide  in  any  question  which  we 
should  wish  to  decide  with  perfect 
candour  and  freedom  from  party  con- 
siderations. Now,  let  no  one  mis- 
understand us.  We  are  very  far 
from  saying  that  Mr  Gladstone  is 
not  a  conscientious  man.  We  are 
very  far  from  supposing  that  he 
would  do  what  he  believes  to  be 
wrong.  But  what  is  conscience  ?  Is 
it  not  under  the  dominion  of  reason  : 
and  is  not  reason  exceedingly  fallible  ? 
Mr  Gladstone  follows  his  conscience ; 
but  his  conscience  is  that  of  a  casu- 
ist. People  speak  of  him  as  Jesuitical. 
They  mean  precisely  what  we  mean, 
when  we  describe  him  as  casuistical. 
His  is  a  conscience  which  no  doubt 
may  form  its  decisions  with  perfect 
honesty,  but  which  plain  and  straight- 
forward men  will  always  be  unwilling 
to  regard  as  a  safe  guide.  It  is  an 
elastic  conscience  that,  as  Lord  Der- 
by showed,  permits  of  his  saying  one 
thing  at  one  time,  and  contradicting 
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it  at  a  more  convenient  season.  It 
would  be  vain  for  us  to  quote  the 
instances  recorded  by  Lord  Derby. 
One  instance  is  nothing ;  it  might 
be  an  accident.  It  is  the  united 
sum  of  an  immense  variety  of  cases 
in  which  Mr  Gladstone  has  shifted 
his  sails  to  catch  the  popular  breeze 
that  brings  conviction  home.  Let 
Lord  Derby's  speech  be  studied. 
The  latter  part  of  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely made  up  of  quotations.  He 
stated  his  facts,  and  left  his  audience 
to  draw  the  inference.  That  infer- 
ence we  have  drawn,  and  it  is,  that 
granting  Mr  Gladstone  to  be  an 
honourable  man,  his  conscience, 
which  we  have  always  understood 
to  be  very  tender,  is  not  quite  consis- 
tent in  the  conclusions  it  sanctions  ; 
and  that  for  the  future  the  member 
for  Oxford  University  might,  with 
advantage,  moderate  his  tone,  and 
address  the  House  of  Commons  less 
as  an  angel,  and  more  as  a  man  of 
the  world. 

The  result  of  the  debate,  however, 
is  the  chief  thing.  It  is  the  latest 
triumph  of  the  Conservative  policy 


in  the  present  session,  and  it  will  re- 
vive the  hopes  of  a  party  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  seemed 
to  be  greatly  discouraged.  The  ad- 
verse vote  in  the  House  of  Lords 
has,  of  course,  put  the  drag  on  Mr 
Gladstone,  and  for  the  future  he  will 
have  to  trot  down  the  hill  a  little 
more  gingerly.  In  the  mean  time, 
not  knowing  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  we  can  only  express  our  hope, 
that  as  Lord  Derby  is  unwilling  for 
the  present  to  take  office,  and  as  it 
might  even  be  unadvisable,  in  pre- 
sent complications,  to  disturb  the 
existing  Ministry,  they  will,  now 
that  they  have  got  their  gambling 
Chancellor  pulled  up,  think  a  little 
more  of  the  nation  and  less  of  a 
class ;  legislate,  if  they  please,  for 
Manchester,  but  for  Manchester  as 
a  part  of  England.  Let  us  also 
hope  that  the  revival  of  a  Conser- 
vative policy  has  saved  this  year 
from  the  undesirable  pre-eminence 
which  it  had  every  prospect  of  at- 
taining, to  use  the  phrase  of  Lord 
Granville,  as  "  the  year  of  immortal 
smash."  • 
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